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General  Infdrmation  Bulletin  1976-1977 


University 


of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 


The  Undergraduate  Catalog  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 
consists  of  the  Course  and  Faculty 
Directory  and  the  General  Information 
Bulletin.  All  students  are  responsible  for 
observing  the  rules  and  regulations  thus 
published,  as  well  as  those  published  in 
University  Directions.  The  University 
reserves,  for  itself  and  its  departments,  the 
right  to  change  its  announcements  or 
regulations  whenever  such  action  is 
deemed  appropriate  or  necessary. 
APRIL  1976 

The  University  Undergraduate  Catalog  for 
the  1976-77  academic  year  is  part  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  and  as  such  is  Part 
II  of  Public  Document  31,  Section  8,  Chapter  75, 
of  the  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 
prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  sex,  age,  religion,  national  origin  or 
handicap  in  any  aspect  of  its  employment,  the 
recruitment,  admission  and  treatment  of 
students  and  in  its  policies  and  programs,  as 
required  by  Federal  and  State  laws  and 
regulations.  Inquiries  concerning  these  laws 
and  regulations  or  their  application  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Office  of  the  Affirmative 
Action  Coordinators,  375  Whitmore 
Administration  Building. 


The  Board  of  Trustees 

Organization  of  1976 
Robert  M.  Abrams  of  Holyoke 
Stephen  G.  Breyer  of  Cambridge 
Sylvia  K.  Burack  of  Brookline 
Bruce  R.  Carlson  of  Dallas,  Texas 
Catherine  Forbes  Clark  of  Boston 
Theresa  Conti  of  Boston 
Edmund  J.  Croce  of  Worcester 
Paul  M.  Cronin  of  Boston 
Daniel  Dennis  of  Billerica 
Robert  D.  Gordon  of  Boston 
Joseph  P.  Healey  of  Arlington 
Ogretta  V.  McNeil  of  Worcester 
Ruth  S.  Morgenthau  of  Cambridge 
Gavin  D.  Robertson  of  Worcester 
Carolyn  C.  Rowland  of  Boston 
Alan  Shaler  of  Easthampton 
Erline  Shearer  of  Dorchester 
Robert  J.  Spiller  of  Winchester 
Frederick  S.  Troy  of  Boston 

Ex  Officio 

Michael  S.  Dukakis  of  Brookline, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 

Robert  Wood  of  Lincoln, 
President  of  the  University 

Gregory  R.  Anrig  of  Needham, 
Commissioner  of  Education 

Jonathan  E.  Fielding  of  Brookline 
Commissioner  of  Public  Health 

Robert  L.  Okin  of  Cambridge, 
Commissioner  of  Mental  Health 
Frederic  Winthrop,  Jr.  of  Ipswich, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Nancy  B.  Eddy  of  Amherst,  Chairman, 
Board  of  Selectmen 


Officers  of  the  Board 

Joseph  P.  Healey  of  Arlington, 
Chairman 

Gladys  Keith  Hardy  of  Newton, 
Secretary 

Kenneth  W.  Johnson  of  Amherst, 

Treasurer 

Dorothy  K.  Eichel  of  Boston, 

Assistant  Secretary 


A  Message  from  the  Chancellor 


I  am  pleased  that  you  are  considering  attending  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst.  Now  in  its  second  century  of  edu- 
cation, research  and  service,  this  publicly-supported  University 
offers  programs  of  excellence  and  diversity  to  the  broadest  pos- 
sible cross-section  of  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  to 
whom  it  remains  both  responsible  and  responsive. 

Through  the  University's  rich  combination  of  human  exper- 
tise and  material  resources,  its  students  have  unique  oppor- 
tunities to  prove  themselves  and  their  concepts,  and  to  shape 
and  extend  their  capacities  for  knowing  and  caring. 

I  welcome  student  participation  in  and  contribution  to  this 
institution's  intellectual  governance  and  growth.  In  the  long 
run,  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  student  energy,  commit- 
ment and  questioning  which  most  surely  shape  the  University's 
future  successes. 


Randolph  W.  Bromery 
Chancellor 


Academic  Calendar 

1976 

Registration  Day-Undergraduate,  Graduate,  Stockbridge 

First  day  of  classes 

Holiday 

Monday  Class  Schedule  will  be  followed 

Holiday 

Holiday 

Counselling  period  begins  (classes  not  suspended) 

Thursday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Counselling  period  ends 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Last  day  of  final  examinations,  semester  ends 

1977 

Registration  Day-Undergraduate,  Graduate,  Stockbridge 

First  day  of  classes 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Spring  vacation  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Counselling  period  begins  (classes  not  suspended) 

Counselling  period  ends 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Last  day  of  final  examinations,  semester  ends 

Commencement 

Associated  Dates: 

Rosh  Hashanah  Sept.  25-26;  Yom  Kippur  Oct.  4;  Easter  April  10. 
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Academic  Calendar 

1977 

Registration  Day-Undergraduate,  Graduate,  Stockbridge 

First  day  of  classes 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Holiday 

Holiday 

Counselling  period  begins  (classes  not  suspended) 

Friday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Counselling  period  ends 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Last  day  of  final  examinations,  semester  ends 

1978 

Registration  Day-Undergraduate,  Graduate,  Stockbridge 

First  day  of  classes 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Spring  vacation  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Counselling  period  begins  (classes  not  suspended) 

Counselling  period  ends 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Last  day  of  final  examinations,  semester  ends 

Commencement 

Associated  Dates: 

Rosh  Hashanah  Sept.  13-14;  Yom  Kippur  Sept.  22;  Easter  March  26 
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General  Information 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  the 
state  university  of  the  Commonwealth, 
founded  under  provisions  of  the  1862 
Morrill  Land  Grant  Act.  Incorporated  as 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in 
1863,  the  institution  became  Mas- 
sachusetts State  College  in  1931.  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  in  1947. 
Rooted  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition,  the  in- 
stitution has  grown  steadily  from  four 
buildings  at  its  opening  in  1867  to  the 
present  state  university  system  of  three 
major  campuses. 

Situated  in  the  Connecticut  River  Val- 
ley, the  Amherst  campus  consists  of  ap- 
proximately 1,200  acres  of  land  and  150 
buildings. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Bos- 
ton was  opened  in  1965.  The  University's 
Medical  School  at  Worcester,  founded  in 
1962  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  enrolled 
its  first  class  in  1970. 

The  total  resources  of  the  University 
are  dedicated  to  giving  all  qualified  stu- 
dents full  opportunities  to  develop  their 
capabilities. 

Admissions 

Freshman 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Amherst 
campus  may  be  obtained  from  the  Admis- 
sions Office.  Applications  for  the  Boston 
campus  may  be  obtained  from  the  Admis- 
sions Office  in  Boston.  See  the  final  page 
of  this  Bulletin  for  addresses.  If  you 
were  or  are  enrolled  as  a  full-time 
post-secondary  student,  you  must  apply 
as  a  Transfer  student. 

How  to  File 

Fill  out  the  application  carefully,  answer- 
ing all  questions.  Submit  it  to  your  Guid- 
ance Counselor  who  will  complete  and 
forward  it  to  the  University  with  a  tran- 
script of  your  grades.  Do  not  mail  the  ap- 
plication directly  to  us  yourself.  (Older 
students  and  Veterans  are  exempt  from 
this  provision  although  they  must  assume 
the  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  an  "of- 
ficial transcript"  is  submitted  by  stated 
deadlines.) 
When  to  File 

Applications  should  not  be  submitted 
until  the  first  set  of  senior  year  grades  are 


recorded.  Do  NOT  wait  for  SATs  to  be 
taken  and  on  file,  however. 

Deadlines 

Applications  must  be  RECEIVED  AND 
COMPLETE  (including  SATs,  transcript, 
and  related  documents)  not  later  than: 

Fall  Spring 

Semester  Semester 
Mass.  Res.                  Mar.  1  Oct.  15 

All  Others  Feb.  1  Oct.  15 

SAT  Test  Date  Deadline 

To  be  considered  for  the  Fall  Semester. 
SATs  must  be  taken  on  or  before  the 
January  test  date  to  ensure  that  results  will 
be  received  by  the  deadline  unless  wish- 
ing to  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  Junior 
year  SATs. 

If  You  Previously  Applied  for 
Admission 

If  you  applied  for  admission  to  the 
Amherst  campus  in  the  past  two  years  and 
have  not  been  in  full-time  enrollment  at 
another  college,  it  is  NOT  necessary  to  file 
a  new  application.  Write  and  request 
"Reactivation"  of  your  previous  applica- 
tion (by  the  stated  deadline).  In  your  letter, 
please  chronologically  detail  what  you 
have  been  doing  in  the  interim. 

Recommendations 

Although  recommendations  are  not  re- 
quired, if  submitted,  we  prefer  informa- 
tion that  will  provide  us  insights  into  your 
academic  and  vocational  potential. 

Application  and  Other  Fees 

There  is  a  non-refundable  Application  Fee 
of  $10  for  Massachusetts  residents  and  $25 
for  non-residents.  A  $15  non-refundable 
Marticulation  Fee  is  due  within  15  days 
after  notification  of  acceptance.  Sub- 
sequently, a  $30  non-refundable  Summer 
Counseling  (orientation)  fee  will  become 
due.  Further  information  on  costs  is  avail- 
able from  Financial  Aid  Services.  For  the 
coming  academic  year,  single  Mas- 
sachusetts residents  attending  the  Univer- 
sity and  living  on  campus  will  normally 
incur  costs  of  $2800  to  $3000  per  year. 
This  includes  tuition  and  fees.  room, 
board,  personal  expenses,  books,  and 
supplies  and  the  fees  noted  above. 

Required  Tests 

All  applicants  are  required  to  submit  re- 
sults   of   the    Scholastic    Aptitude    Tests 


(SATs)  administered  by  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board.  Although 
Achievement  Tests  are  not  required  of 
Massachusetts  residents,  it  is  strongly  rec- 
ommended that  applicants  take  three,  of 
which  one  should  be  English  Composi- 
tion. 

College  Board  Test  Reports  must  be  sent 
directly  to  the  University  from  the  College 
Board  Test  Center  and  should  also  be  in- 
cluded on  the  high  school  transcript.  Ap- 
plicants must  ensure  that  they  take  SATs 
early  enough  to  meet  application  dead- 
lines. The  University's  Amherst  campus 
College  Board  Number  is  3917. 

Out  of-state  students  are  required  to  take 
three  Achievement  Tests,  one  of  which 
must  be  English  Composition,  in  addition 
to  SATs. 

Foreign  students  are  required  to  submit 
SATs  and  TOEFL  (Test  of  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language). 

Optional  Tests 

Advanced  Placement 

Advanced  placement  and  credits  towards 
graduation  will  be  awarded  to  candidates 
who  obtain  scores  of  4  and  5  on  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  Ad- 
vanced Placement  Test;  scores  of  3  are 
given  credit  on  a  departmental  basis.  Can- 
didates seeking  advanced  placement  and 
credit  towards  graduation  in  foreign  lan- 
guages and  rhetoric  are  advised  to  take 
the  CEEB  Foreign  Language  Achieve- 
ment Test  and  English  Composition, 
respectively. 

The  College-Level  Examination  Pro- 
gram (CLEP)  enables  students  to  earn  col- 
lege credit-by-examination.  Anyone  may 
take  CLEP  tests  to  demonstrate  his  or  her 
college-level  competency  no  matter  when, 
where,  or  how  this  knowledge  has  been 
acquired.  CLEP  tests  are  administered  at 
more  than  500  test  centers  and  are  given 
the  third  week  of  each  month.  Fall  Semes- 
ter applicants  should  plan  to  take  the 
exams,  if  at  all,  not  later  than  April  of  the 
year  of  entrance.  Your  high  school  gui- 
dance office  will  have  additional  details 
about  CLEP,  or  you  may  write  to  CLEP, 
Box  592,  Princeton,  NJ  08540. 

Mathematics  Requirements 
Prospective   physical   science   or   mathe- 
matics majors  should,  if  possible,  offer  two 
years    of    algebra,    one    year    of    plane 
geometry,     and     one-half    year    of 


trigonometry.  Preparation  in  analytic  oi 
solid  geometry,  chemistry,  physics,  anc 
introductory  calculus  is  also  strongly  rec- 
ommended. 

Prospective  engineering  majors  shoulc 
offer  two  years  of  algebra,  one  year  ol 
plane  geometry,  and  one-half  year  each  o: 
trigonometry  and  solid  geometry.  Chemis- 
try and  physics  are  also  advised. 

Any  student  deficient  in  the  mathe- 
matics requirements  should  plan  to  make 
it  up  during  the  summer  prior  to  entrance 
or  should  expect  to  take  five  years  to  com- 
plete the  college  course. 

Foreign  Language  Requirement 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  stipu- 
lates intermediate  language  proficiency  a^ 
a  graduation  requirement.  At  least  thre 
years  of  secondary  school  language  prepj 
aration  will  be  advantageous.  Students 
who  receive  a  score  of  600  or  higher  on  z 
language  Achievement  Test  will  gain  6 
credits  in  that  language  and  will  be 
exempt  from  the  language  requirement! 
Students  who  have  completed  the  fourth 
level  of  one  language  or  the  third  level  o 
one  language  and  the  second  level  of  c 
second  language  are  exempt  from  the  Ian 
guage  requirement. 

The  exceptional  candidate  whose  sec 
ondary  preparation  is  not  within  th( 
framework  of  the  above  recommendation, 
may  be  considered  for  admission.  Suitabil 
ity  for  admission  will  be  based  on  other 
intellectual  aptitudes  and  achievement 
and  readiness  for  the  University  cur'! 
riculum. 


Entrance  Categories 

Again  this  year  we  expect  a  greate; 
number  of  qualified  applicants  to  apply 
than  we  are  able  to  accept  for  regular  Sep 
tember  enrollment.  Therefore,  we  are  of 
fering  several  alternative  entrance  pos 
sibilities  to  provide  maximum  admission 
opportunities. 

Regular  Entrance 

Freshman  applicants  accepted  for  enroll 

ment  in  September  (Fall  Semester). 

Delayed  Entrance 
In  recognition  that  time  spent  away  from 
school  can  be  valuable  to  a  student  in  de- 
termining educational  goals,  applicant! 
accepted  for  September  ("Regular  En- 
trance") may  request  to  delay  their  date  ol 
enrollment,  with  subsequent  guarantee  of 


admission,  for  six  months  to  two  years.  If 
you  wish  to  elect  this  option,  you  must  do 
so  after  you  have  been  notified  of  accep- 
tance. Further  information  will  be  in- 
cluded with  acceptance  material. 

Candidates'  Reply  Date 

The  University  participates  in  the  Candi- 
dates' Reply  Date  option  which  permits  an 
accepted  applicant  to  delay  notification  of 
intention  to  enroll  until  May  1. 

Interviews 

An  interview  is  not  part  of  the  admission 
process  since  it  is  impossible  to  interview 
all  applicants.  Personal  conferences  will 
be  scheduled  for  applicants  who  have 
questions  which  cannot  be  resolved  by 
correspondence  or  printed  literature. 
Please  contact  the  Admissions  Office  for 
an  appointment. 

Visits  to  the  Campus 

We  encourage  applicants  to  visit  the 
Amherst  campus.  Group  information  ses- 
sions are  held  on  Friday  afternoons  in  the 
Fall  beginning  in  October.  The  Admis- 
sions Office  is  not  open  on  Saturdays. 

Guided  Tours 

Through  the  University  Guide  Service. 
ARCON,  guided  tours  are  available  during 
the  regular  academic  year,  except  during 
University  vacations,  on  weekdays  from 
1:30  to  3:30  p.m..  Saturdays  from  It)  a.m. 
to  1  p.m.,  and  Sundays  from  1  to  3  p.m. 
Special  arrangements  for  campus  tours 
during  the  academic  year  may  be  made  by 
writing  to  ARCON,  University  Guide  Ser- 
vice, Murray  D.  Lincoln  Campus  Center. 
University  of  Massachusetts.  Amherst, 
MA  01002.  ortelephoning  (413)  545-0012. 
Tours  originate  from  the  Information 
Desk,  concourse  level  of  the  Campus 
Center. 

High  School  Visits 

Within  budget  limitations  each  public 
high  school  in  Massachusetts  and  some 
private  and  parochial  schools  will  be  vis- 
ited between  September  and  mid- 
November  by  an  Admissions  Office  staff 
member. 

Notification  of  Decision 

In  most  cases  Freshman  applicants  will  be 
notified  by  mid-April  of  the  action  taken 
on  their  application  for  Fall  enrollment 
and  by  November  1  for  Spring  enrollment. 
Those  with  outstanding  academic  records 


may  receive  earlier  notification.  If  ac- 
cepted at  an  early  date,  however,  you  are 
under  no  pressure  to  make  a  final  decision 
in  regard  to  choice  of  college  before  the 
Candidates'  Reply  Date. 

New  England  Regional 
Student  Program 

Students  who  are  legal  residents  of  any  of 
the  other  New  England  states  may  be  elig- 
ible for  consideration  for  admission  under 
auspices  of  the  New  England  Regional 
Student  Program.  The  NERSP  provides  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  degree  in  certain 
curricula  not  offered  at  the  resident's  own 
state  institution  at  the  tuition  rate  for  Mas- 
sa<  husetts  residents.  Check  with  high 
school  guidance  counselor. 

Veterans 

Veterans  whose  Active  Duty  is  credited  to 
Massachusetts,  or  who  subsequent  to  re- 
lease have  established  Massachusetts  as 
their  domicile,  are  high  school  graduates 
or  equivalent,  and  who  have  not  attended 
another  college  full-time  since  release 
from  A.D..  will  be  considered  for  admis- 
sion primarily  on  the  basis  of  SATs.  Other 
Veterans  will  be  considered  under  regular 
admission  policies.  If  previously  enrolled 
in  an  institution  of  higher  education,  be- 
fore or  after  A.D..  a  transcript  of  credits 
attempted  and  earned  Ml  1ST  be  submitted 
for  this  application  to  be  considered  com- 
plete. Credits  earned  prior  to  A.D.  will  not 
affect  enrollment  eligibility.  Credits 
earned  after  A.D..  may  affect  enrollment 
eligibility. 

A  DD  214  must  be  submitted.  (If  still  on 
A.D.,  submit  copy  when  available.) 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Office  is  located  in 
Room  236.  Whitmore  Administration 
Building,  telephone  (413)  545-1346.  This 
office  has  the  most  current  data  regarding 
laws,  policies  and  procedures  for  veterans. 
The  Veterans'  Affairs  Office  acts  as  a 
liaison  between  the  individual  veteran 
and  various  governmental  agencies  (i.e.. 
Veterans'  Administration  and  Veterans' 
Services).  The  Veterans'  Office  has  a  job 
bank,  a  short-term  loan  fund  and  other 
services  to  aid  the  veteran. 

Out-of-State  Applicants 

To  accommodate  as  many  qualified  legal 
residents  of  Massachusetts  as  possible,  the 
University  limits  out-of-state  under- 
graduate enrollment  to  5%.  This   makes 


freshman  admission  extremely  competi- 
tive to  non-residents.  See  Section  on  "Res- 
idence Status."  Note  also  SAT  require- 
ments and  application  deadline. 

Handicapped  Students 

An  office  has  been  established  to  assist 
academically  qualified  students  who  have 
physical  disabilities.  Students,  parents, 
and  counselors  concerned  should  contact 
Office  of  Handicapped  Student  Affairs, 
227  Whitmore,  telephone  (413)  545-0892. 

Fields  of  Study  NOT  Offered 

While  the  University  offers  nearly  100  dif- 
ferent major  fields  of  study,  the  following 
which  are  commonly  requested,  are  not 
available:  Aeronautical  Engineering,  Ar- 
chitecture, Business  Education,  Criminol- 
ogy, Dental  Technology,  Oceanography, 
Occupational  Therapy,  Photography, 
Physical  Therapy,  Recreational  Therapy, 
Secretarial  Sciences,  Special  Education. 
See  Catalog  for  full  academic  listings. 

Freshman  Orientation 

Every  student  entering  as  a  freshman  must 
attend  a  two-and-one-half-day  orientation 
program  at  a  specified  time  during  the 
summer  prior  to  entrance.  The  program 
consists  of  academic  placement  testing, 
counseling,  and  pre-registration  for 
courses  to  be  taken  during  the  coming 
semester  and  orientation  to  social  and 
academic  opportunities  available  to  un- 
dergraduates. Each  student  is  assigned  a 
faculty  adviser  who  will  help  in  the  selec- 
tion of  courses  and  planning  of  a  class 
schedule.  On  the  final  day  of  each  of  these 
periods,  a  special  program  is  held  for  par- 
ents so  that  they  may  learn  more  about  the 
University.  Each  freshman  attending  the 
summer  orientation  program  on  the 
Amherst  campus  will  pay  a  non- 
refundable fee  of  $30  to  cover  the  cost  of 
meals,  housing,  testing,  and  counseling. 
(See  Transfers  section  for  information  on 
transfer  orientation.) 

Visiting  Students 

The  University  is  not  able  to  accommodate 
students  from  another  institution  who 
wish  to  spend  only  a  semester  or  a  year  on 
this  campus,  except  through  organized 
exchange  programs.  Students  who  wish  to 
take  courses  at  the  University  in  a  visiting 
capacity  are  urged  to  contact  the  Division 
of  Continuing  Education. 


• 


Preparatory  Studies 

Your  secondary  school  preparation  must 
indicate  your  capacity  to  handle  the  qual- 
ity of  scholastic  work  which  the  Univer- 
sity has  established  as  its  standard  of 
achievement.  A  prerequisite  for  admission 
is  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  four- 
year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent. 
A  minimum  of  16  units  should  be  offered, 
distributed  according  to  the  following 
recommendations: 

English 4 

College  preparatory 

mathematics   3* 

Foreign  language  2 

U.S.  History  1 

Laboratory  science  1 

'Preferably  two  years  of  algebra  and  one  of  plane 
geometry. 


A  minimum  of  five  other  units  should  be 
offered  in  the  areas  of  mathematics,  sci-Be 
ence,  foreign  language,  history  and  social 
studies,  or  free  electives  (not  more  than 
four  units). 

Minority  and  Low-Income  Student 
Admission  Programs 

In  cooperation  with  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  Against  Discrimination,  an 
Affirmative  Action  program  has  been  de- 
veloped to  provide  information  and  assis- 
tance to  minority  students  in  making  ap- 
plication for  admission. 

"Minority"  individuals  are  defined  in 
Presidential  Executive  Order  11246  as  in- 
cluding Afro-American,  American  Indian, 
Oriental  American,  and  Spanish- 
surnamed  people. 

CCEBS  (Committee  for  the  Collegiate 
Education  of  Black  Students)  seeks  to  re- 
cruit and  accept  minority  and  low-income 
white  students  into  the  University  through 
a  special  admissions  process.  The  CCEBS 
student  shares  all  the  responsibilities  of 
any  other  student  but  is  offered  individu- 
ally focused  academic,  financial,  and  per- 
sonal support  services,  if  needed. 

BCEP  (Bilingual  Collegiate  Program)  is 
designed  primarily  for  Spanish-speaking 
individuals  and  is  similar  to  the  program 
above. 

Transfers 

Any  student  who  has  been  previously  en- 
rolled in  an  institution  of  higher  education 
and  completed  10  or  more  semester  hours 
is  considered  a  transfer  and  must  file  a 


transfer  application  form.  The  University 
considers  for  transfer  only  those  appli- 
cants who  have  completed  a  minimum  of 
54  transferable  semester  credits.  Only  in  a 
very  limited  number  of  specialized  cur- 
ricula are  applicants  eligible  for  consider- 
ation with  less  than  54  credits. 

Priority  is  given  to  transfer  applicants 
from  Massachusetts  who  have  completed 
two  years  in  a  transfer  program  at  any  of 
the  Commonwealth's  state  or  city  sup- 
ported community  and  junior  colleges. 
Remaining  transfer  vacancies  are  filled  on 
a  competitive  basis.  Transfer  vacancy  for 
the  non-resident  (out-of-state  and  foreign) 
is  extremely  limited. 

A  minimum  of  45  semester  credits  must 
be  taken  in  residence  at  the  University, 
and  all  University,  college,  and  major  re- 
quirements must  be  completed  in  order  to 
receive  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Applications  must  be  received  and 
complete  prior  to  April  1  for  fall  semester 
consideration,  and  prior  to  October  15  for 
spring  semester  consideration.  It  is  the 
student's  responsibility  to  be  sure  that  all 
transcripts  from  each  college  attended, 
including  the  most  current,  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs 
before  the  stated  deadline  dates.  High 
school  record  and  SAT  scores  are  not  re- 
quired of  transfer  applicants. 

Decisions  are  made  late  in  the  semester 
prior  to  proposed  entrance.  A  tentative 
evaluation  of  transfer  credits  is  sent  to  the 
student  shortly  after  acceptance. 

Campus  visitations  and  interviews  with 
the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs 
are  encouraged  if  questions  or  problems 
arise  concerning  applications.  During  cer- 
tain times  in  the  admissions  year,  how- 
ever, personal  conferences  must  be  limited 
to  urgent  problems. 

Every  student  entering  as  a  transfer  is 
required  to  attend  an  orientation  and  pre- 
registration  session  during  the  summer 
prior  to  entrance.  At  this  time  a  faculty 
adviser  is  available  to  each  student  to  as- 
sist in  selection  of  courses.  Advanced 
placement  testing  also  takes  place  at  this 
time  and  a  general  orientation  of  the  social 
and  academic  opportunities  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  provided.  Transfer  students  who 
enter  in  the  spring  semester  will  pre- 
register  in  November.  A  non-refundable 
$15  fee  is  required  of  each  transfer  to  cover 
the  costs  of  this  program. 


Physical  Exam 

Physical  examination  by  a  personal  physi- 
cian is  required  of  each  entering  freshman, 
transfer,  re-entering  student,  and  student 
participating  in  athletics.  Physical  report 
forms  for  this  examination  are  mailed  with 
acceptance  material  and  must  be  com- 
pleted and  returned  to  the  University 
Health  Services  10  days  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  semester.  Evidence  of  a  success- 
ful smallpox  vaccination  and  active 
tetanus  immunization  is  required. 

Proof  of  Residency/ 
Residence  Status 

All  applicants  must  submit  a  notarized 
"Proof  of  Residence"  form  included  with 
the  application  for  admission  prior  to  con- 
sideration. The  rules  and  regulations  shall 
apply  to  the  classification  of  students  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  as  Mas- 
sachusetts or  non-Massachusetts  students 
for  tuition  purposes. 
Section  1.   Definitions 

1)  ACADEMIC  PERIOD  —  A  term  or 
semester  in  an  academic  year  or  a  summer 
session,  as  prescribed  by  the  Board  ol 
Trustees  or  under  their  authority. 

2)  CONTINUOUS  ATTENDANCE  —  En- 
rollment at  the  University  for  the  normal 
academic  year  in  each  calendar  year,  or 
the  appropriate  portion  or  portions  of  such 
academic  year  as  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  or  under  their  authoritv. 

3)  DOMICILE  —  A  person's  true,  fixed 
and  permanent  home  and  place  of  habita- 
tion, where  he  intends  to  remain  perma- 
nently or  for  an  indefinite  time. 

4)  EMANCIPATED  PERSON  —  A  person 

(a)  who  has  attained  the  age  of  18  years,  or 

(b)  if  under  18  years  of  age,  whose  parents 
have  entirely  surrendered  the  right  to  the 
care,  custody  and  earnings  of  such  person 
and  who  no  longer  are  under  any  legal  ob- 
ligation to  support  or  maintain  such  per- 
son, or  (c)  a  person  who  has  no  parent.  If 
none  of  the  aforesaid  definitions  apply, 
said  person  shall  be  deemed  an  "uneman- 
cipated  person." 

5)  HIS  —  Personal  pronouns  herein  shall 
apply  to  the  female  as  well  as  the  male 
gender. 

6)  PARENT  —  With  respect  to  a  person 
(in  the  case  of  an  adopted  person,  insert- 
ing the  adjective  "adoptive"  before  the 


words  "father"  and  "mother"  wherever 
used): 

a)  the  person's  father; 

b)  if  the  person's  father  dies,  either  the 
legal  guardian  or  if  no  legal  guardian 
is  appointed,  the  person's  mother; 

c)  if  neither  the  father  nor  mother  is  liv- 
ing and  no  legal  guardian  is  ap- 
pointed, the  person  who  then  stands 
in  loco  parentis  to  the  person; 

d)  if  the  father  and  mother  are  divorced, 
the  person  to  whom  legal  custody  of 
the  person  is  awarded; 

e)  if  the  father  and  mother  are  divorced, 
separated  or  unmarried  and  legal 
custody  has  not  been  awarded,  the 
father  or  the  mother,  as  the  case  may 
be,  with  whom  the  person  lives  or,  if 
he  lives  with  neither  and  the  father  is 
living,  the  father. 

7)   RESIDENCE  —  A  place  of  habitation. 

Section  2.   Rules  for  Determination 
of  Domicile 

1)  Domicile  is  not  acquired  by  mere  phys- 
ical presence  in  Massachusetts  while  the 
person  is  carrying  on  a  course  of  study  at 
the  University  or  while  the  person  is  en- 
gaged in  employment  for  a  specified  term 
unless  Massachusetts  is  otherwise  the 
domicile  of  the  person. 

2)  Domicile  at  birth  may  be  changed 
thereafter,  by  action  of  the  parent  in  the 
case  of  an  unemancipated  person  or  by  ac- 
tion of  the  person  himself  in  the  case  of  an 
emancipated  person. 

3)  A  person  claiming  Massachusetts  as 
his  domicile  shall  furnish  evidence  to 
support  such  claim.  The  burden  of  proof 
in  all  cases  is  upon  the  person  making  the 
claim.  The  following  shall  be  of  probative 
value,  although  not  necessarily  conclu- 
sive, in  support  of  a  claim  of  domicile 
within  Massachusetts: 

a)  Birth  certificate; 

b)  Motor  vehicle  registration  and/or 
operator's  license; 

c)  Voting  or  registration  for  voting; 

d)  Certified  copies  of  Federal  and  State 

Income  Tax  returns; 

e)  Property  ownership; 

f)  Continuous    physical    presence    in 

Massachusetts     during    periods 
when  not  enrolled  as  a  student; 

g)  Permanent  employment  in  a  position 

not  normally  filled  by  a  student; 


h)  Reliance  on  Massachusetts  source,  ¥ 

for  financial  support; 
i)     Former  domicile  in  Massachusett 

and    maintenance    of    significan 

connections  therein  while  absent; 
j)     Domicile    of    parent    within    Mas 

sachusetts. 

Evidence  submitted  in  support  of  an  asser 
tion  of  domicile  or  of  parental  relationshif 
shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Treasurer  o 
the  University  or  his  designee  may  re 
quire.  Copies  of  official  records  or  docu- 
ments shall  be  authenticated  by  a  propei 
officer.  Assertions  of  fact  made  other  thar 
by  an  authenticated  copy  of  an  official 
record  shall  be  certified  as  to  accuracy  anc 
completeness  by  the  person  submitting 
the  same. 


Section  3.   Proof  of  Parental 
Relationship 

A  person  asserting  that  he  is  an  emanci 
pated   person   shall   furnish   evidence  to 
support    such    assertion.    Such   evidence  I 
may  include: 

a)  Birth  certificate  or  any  other  lega.- 

document  that  shows  place  and 
date  of  birth; 

b)  Legal  guardianship  papers  —  court 

appointment  and  termination  must 
be  submitted; 

c)  Statements  of  the  person,   his  par- 

ent(s),  guardian(s),  or  others  cer- 
tifying no  financial  support; 

d)  Certified  copies  of  Federal  and  State 

Income  Tax  returns  filed  by  the 
person  and  his  parent(s); 

e)  Where  none  of  the  foregoing  can  be 

provided,  an  affidavit  of  the  eman- 
cipated person  in  explanation 
thereof  and  stating  fully  the 
grounds  supporting  the  claim  o: 
emancipation. 


Section  4.   Rules  for  Classification 

1)  Every  emancipated  person  applying  for 
admission  to  the  University  who  has 
maintained  a  residence  in  Massachusetts 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  continu 
ous  calendar  year  next  preceding  the  date 
of  his  application  and  has  established  a 
domicile  in  Massachusetts  shall  be  eligi 
ble  for  classification  as  a  Massachusetts 
student  for  tuition  purposes. 

2)  Every  unemancipated  person  applying 
for  admission  to  the  University,   whose 


parent  has  maintained  a  residence  in  Mas- 
sachusetts for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one 
continuous  calendar  year  next  preceding 
the  date  of  application  and  has  established 
a  domicile  in  Massachusetts,  shall  be  elig- 
ible for  classification  as  a  Massachusetts 
student  for  tuition  purposes. 

3)  Every  emancipated  person  seeking  a 
change  in  classification  who  has  main- 
tained a  residence  in  Massachusetts  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  one  continuous 
calendar  year  next  preceding  the  begin- 
ning date  of  the  academic  period  for 
which  he  registers  and  has  established  a 
domicile  in  Massachusetts  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  classification  as  a  Massachusetts 
student  for  tuition  purposes  for  such 
academic  period. 

4)  Every  unemancipated  person  seeking  a 
change  in  classification,  whose  parent  has 
maintained  a  residence  in  Massachusetts 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  continu- 
ous calendar  year  next  preceding  the  be- 
ginning date  of  the  academic  period  for 
which  the  person  registers  and  has  estab- 
lished a  domicile  in  Massachusetts,  shall 
be  eligible  for  classification  as  a  Mas- 
sachusetts student  for  tuition  purposes  for 
such  academic  period. 

5)  A  person  having  his  domicile 
elsewhere  than  in  Massachusetts  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  classification  as  a  Mas- 
sachusetts student  for  tuition  purposes  ex- 
cept as  herein  provided. 

6)  Any  person  who  is  registered  at  the 
University  as  a  Massachusetts  student 
shall  be  eligible  for  continued  classifica- 
tion as  a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition 
purposes  (until  attainment  of  the  degree 
for  which  he  is  then  enrolled)  during  con- 
tinuous attendance  at  such  institution. 

7)  A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  his  spouse  and  un- 
emancipated children  shall,  while  he  is  on 
active  duty  and  stationed  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  be  eligible 
for  classification  as  Massachusetts  stu- 
dents for  tuition  purposes. 

Section  5.  Change  in  Classification 

No  application  for  change  to  classification 
as  a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition 
purposes  submitted  later  than  the  first  day 
of  classes  shall  affect  a  classification  dur- 
ing the  then  current  academic  period. 


Section  6.   Penalty  for 
Misrepresentations 

Misrepresentation  in  or  omission  from  any 
evidence  submitted  of  any  fact  which  if 
correctly  or  completely  stated  would  be 
grounds  to  deny  classification  as  a  Mas- 
sachusetts student  for  tuition  purposes 
shall  be  cause  tor  exclusion  or  expulsion 
from  or  other  disciplinary  action  by  the 
University. 

Section  7.   Appeals 

Appeal  from  a  determination  denying 
classification  as  a  Massachusetts  student 
shall  be  initiated  by  filing  a  written  re- 
quest with  the  Treasurer  of  the  University 
or  his  designee  specifying  the  particular 
grounds  for  said  request. 

Section  8.   Miscellaneous 

Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prohibiting  the  au- 
thority of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  waive  or 
reduce  tuition  charges. 


Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act 

Policy  and  Procedures 

A.  On  January  1.  1975.  President  Ford 
signed  into  law  the  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  (Public  Law  93- 
380).  This  law  was  developed  to  allow 
present  or  former  students,  at  educational 
institutions  access  to  educational  records 
kept  on  them,  as  well  as  basic  protections 
of  privacy  of  their  records.  The  law  does 
not  apply  to  applicants  seeking  admission 
to  the  University.  The  law  applies  to 
"educational  records"  defined  as  "records, 
files,  documents,  and  other  materials 
which  .  .  .  contain  information  directly 
related  to  a  student"  and  "are  maintained 
by  an  educational  agency  or  institution." 
The  law  specifically  exempts  personal 
records  kept  by  instructional  supervisory, 
and  administrative  staff,  as  long  as  those 
records  are  not  accessible  or  revealed  to 
any  other  person  except  a  substitute; 
records  of  a  law  enforcement  unit;  records 
of  employees  of  an  educational  institution; 
and  records  which  are  created  or  main- 
tained by  a  physician,  psychiatrist, 
psychologist,  or  other  recognized  profes- 
sional or  paraprofessional,  and  which  are 
created,  maintained  or  used  only  in  con- 


nection  with  the  treatment  of  the  student. 
The  law  specifically  grants  the  follow- 
ing rights  to  access: 

1.  The  right  to  be  provided  a  list  of  the 
types  of  educational  records  which 
are  maintained  by  the  institution  and 
which  directly  relate  to  students; 

2.  The  right  to  inspect  and  review  the 
content  of  those  records; 

3.  The  right  to  obtain  copies  of  those 
records,  which  may  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  student  (but  not  to  exceed  the 
actual  cost  to  the  educational  institu- 
tion of  reproducing  such  copies); 

4.  The  right  to  a  response  from  the  in- 
stitution to  a  reasonable  request  for 
explanations  and  interpretations  of 
those  records; 

5.  The  right  to  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  challenge  the  content  of 
those  records; 

6.  If  the  educational  record  of  a  student 
includes  information  on  more  than 
one  student,  the  right  to  inspect  or 
review  only  that  part  of  the  material 
or  document  which  relates  to  such 
student. 

B.  The  University  develops  and  maintains 
several  types  and  varieties  of  educational 
records  on  students.  A  list  of  what  types  of 
records  are  maintained  by  the  University, 
where  they  are  kept,  what  University  offi- 
cial has  major  responsibility  for  those 
records,  who  has  access  to  those  records 
and  why,  and  what  it  will  cost  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  those  records,  has  been  developed. 
A  copy  of  the  complete  list  is  available  for 
inspection  in  the  following  locations: 

Admissions  Office 

Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Financial  Aid  Office 

Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Dean  of  Students  Office 
Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 

Office 
Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 

Office 
Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Undergraduate  Registrar 
Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Graduate  Registrar 
Graduate  Research  Center 


Continuing  Education  Registrar 
Hills  North 

Student  Development  Center 
Berkshire  House 

Southwest  Area  Director's  Office 
J.  Q.  Adams  Lobby 

Central  Area  Director's  Office 
Hills  North 

Orchard  Hill  Area  Director's  Office 
Grayson  House 

Northeast  Area  Director's  Office 
Leach  House 

Sylvan  Area  Director's  Office 
Cashin  House 

Ombudsman's  Office 
Campus  Center 

Legal  Services  Office 
Campus  Center 

Student  Senate  Office 
Student  Union 

Library,  Reference  Desk 
Main  Floor,  Library 

B.D.I.C. 

Goodell  Building 

University  Without  Walls 
Wysocki  House 

University  Year  for  Action 
Arnold  House 

CCEBS  Office 
New  Africa  House 

Center  for  Outreach  Programs 
Goodell  Building 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Machmer  Hall 

Education,  Dean's  Office 
Hills  South 

Food  and  Natural  Resources, 

Dean's  Office 
Stockbridge  Hall 

Humanities  and  Fine  Arts, 

Dean's  Office 
South  College 

Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics, 

Dean's  Office 
South  College 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences, 

Dean's  Office 
South  College 
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Business  Administration, 

Dean's  Office 
School  of  Business  Administration 

Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy 
Act  guidelines  are  summarized  annually 
in  the  University's  Undergraduate  Course 
and  Faculty  Directory,  which  includes  in- 
formation on  access  to  student  records,  re- 
view of  such  records,  challenging  their 
content,  hearing  and  appeal  procedures, 
directory  and  public  information,  and 
other  rights  and  requirements  of  the  legis- 
lation. This  information  is  also  available  at 
any  of  the  locations  listed  above. 


Academic  Regulations 

The  University's  official  "Undergraduate 
Academic  Regulations"  are  updated  and 
published  each  term  in  the  Schedule  of 
Courses  distributed  to  every  student  prior 
to  pre-registration.  All  students  are  ex- 
pected to  obtain  a  copy  of  these  regula- 
tions and  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
content,  since  failure  to  be  aware  of  a  pro- 
vision does  not  excuse  a  student  from 
adhering  to  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
whenever  a  student  feels  that  some  special 
circumstance  warrants  an  exception  to  a 
regulation,  that  student  is  encouraged  to 
discuss  the  situation  with  his  or  her 
academic  dean  who  can  help  the  student 
work  out  an  alternative. 

Some  of  the  more  important  aspects  of 
the  "Undergraduate  Academic  Regula- 
tions" are  summarized  below  and  are 
treated  in  more  detail  in  the  annual  Course 
and  Faculty  Directory- 
Classification  of  Students 
Undergraduates  may  enroll  in  one  of  five 
categories: 

1)  FULL-TIME  STUDENTS.  Candidates 
for  a  degree,  normally  designated  as  a 
member  of  a  particular  graduating  class, 
carrying  the  minimum  load  of  12  or  more 
credits  each  semester. 

2)  REDUCED-LOAD  STUDENTS.  Permis- 
sion of  the  academic  dean  is  required  for 
exemption  from  the  minimum  load  re- 
quirements. The  appropriate  semester  and 
cumulative  quality  point  requirements  for 
retention  still  apply  and  the  semester 
counts  as  one  of  the  10  towards  gradua- 
tion. 


3)  PART-TIME  DEGREE  STUDENTS.  The 
category  "Part-Time"  is  an  original  admis- 
sions category  and  is  not  designed  as  a 
category  into  which  full-time  students 
may  revert  for  purposes  of  part-time  study. 
All  academic  regulations  and  standards 
for  full-time  students,  including  a  2.0 
cumulative  average,  apply,  with  the  ac- 
ception  of  the  requirement  to  complete  12 
credits  per  semester  to  retain  good  stand- 
ing and  the  rule  limiting  students  to  10 
semesters  in  residence.  There  are  two 
categories  of  part-time  students:  Non- 
classified and  special  students. 

a)  Non-Classified:  Students  admitted  as 
candidates  for  a  degree.  These  stu- 
dents are  billed  by  the  credit,  with 
other  fees  assessed  as  appropriate. 

b)  Special  Students:  Limited  to  Univer- 
sity employees,  others  affiliated  with 
the  University  and  selected  others 
(such  as  Amherst  Regional  High 
School  seniors  on  request). 

4)  SECOND-MAJOR  STUDENTS.  A  stu- 
dent may  earn  a  second  major  and  have  it 
recorded  on  the  permanent  record  pro- 
vided that: 

a)  The  second  major  is  completed 
within  the  10  semesters  allowed  for 
the  completion  of  all  graduation  re- 
quirements, including  the  first  or  de- 
clared major; 

b)  A  student  files  with  the  Registrar  a 
formal  certification  from  an  autho- 
rized representative  of  the  second 
major  that  all  requirements  for  that 
second  major  have  been  completed; 

c)  The  second  major  lies  in  the  same 
school  or  college  as  the  first  or  de- 
clared major,  or,  the  student  obtains 
formal  certification  from  the 
academic  dean  of  the  second  college 
that  all  requirements  for  graduation 
from  that  college  have  been  satisfied. 

5)  SECOND-BACHELOR'S-DEGREE 
STUDENTS.  Students  may  apply  for 
Second-Bachelor's-Degree  status  in  one  of 
the  following  two  categories: 

a)  Students  and  graduates  of  this  Uni- 
versity who  wish  to  earn  a  second 
bachelor's  degree  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  30  additional  credits,  all 
of  which  must  be  in  residence  (i.e., 
students  who  want  to  work  for  two 
bachelor's    degrees    simultaneously 


do  not  have  to  complete  one  and  then 
start  the  other  anew), 
b)  Graduates  of  other  institutions  who 
wish  to  earn  a  second  bachelor's  de- 
gree at  this  University  must  complete 
a  minimum  of  45  credits  in  residence 
at  the  University. 

Second-Bachelor's-Degree  students 
must  apply  through  the  admissions  Office 
and  must  obtain,  prior  to  acceptance,  the 
support  of  an  authorized  representative  of 
a  department  and  an  academic  dean  in  the 
school  or  college  of  the  proposed  second 
degree; 

In  order  to  validate  the  second 
bachelor's  degree  and  have  it  recorded  on 
the  permanent  record  and  diploma,  a  stu- 
dent must  obtain  a  formal  certification 
from  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
second  major,  and  a  formal  certification 
from  the  academic  dean  of  the  school  or 
college  awarding  the  second  bachelor's 
degree. 

Graduation  Requirements 

In  order  to  be  considered  for  a  bac- 
calaureate degree,  a  student  must  success- 
fully attain  or  complete: 

1)  A  minimum  of  120  credits,  at  least  45 
of  which  must  be  earned  in  residence.  In 
addition,  students  must  complete  their 
final  year  in  residence. 

2)  A  cumulative  average  of  at  least  C  (2.0). 
The  official  grading  system  runs  from  A 
(4.0)  through  F  (0.0)  and  includes  such  op- 
tions as  Incompletes,  Withdrawal,  Audits, 
and  Passes.  A  Pass/Fail  option  exists. 

3)  A  major,  constituting  intensive  or 
specialized  work  in  a  particular  depart- 
ment, division,  school,  or  college  and 
consisting  of  at  least  15  semester  hours  of 
credit  in  junior-senior  courses  in  the  area 
of  study.  The  University  offers  some  100 
majors. 

4)  Core  or  distribution  requirements,  pro- 
viding breadth  to  complement  the  depth 
of  a  major.  At  least  a  minimal  familiarity 
with  the  theory  and  practice  of  writing 
and  speaking,  and  an  introduction  to  the 
humanities  and  fine  arts,  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences,  and  mathematics  and 
the  natural  sciences. 

Various  special  programs,  such  as  BDIC, 
University  Without  Walls,  the  Honors 
Program,  the  Inquiry  Program,  and  Con- 


tinuing Education  offer  special  variations 
of  the  graduation  requirements.  The  Hon- 
ors Program  in  particular  offers  a  number 
of  options  to  students,  including  the 
Commonwealth  Scholar  Program,  for  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  have  their  transcripts 
identify  them  as  Honors  students,  the  De- 
partmental Honors  Program  for  students 
who  wish  to  obtain  an  honors  citation 
from  their  major  department,  and  Gradua- 
tion with  Distinction  for  students  whose 
cumulative  average  and  other  attainments 
merit  one  of  the  various  cum  laude 
citations. 


Housing 


Policy 

Recognizing  the  educational  advantages 
of  both  classroom  instruction  and  ex- 
tracurricular experiences,  and  the  great 
extent  to  which  residence-hall  living  can 
contribute,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  has  adopted  a  policy  which  re- 
quires undergraduates  to  be  housed  in 
University  residence  halls. 
Exemptions 

Exempt  from  this  policy  are  married  stu- 
dents; seniors;  veterans;  members  of 
fraternities  and  sororities  who  have  been 
authorized  to  reside  in  their  respective 
houses  (within  approved  maximum  ca- 
pacities); and  students  who  commute  from 
the  homes  of  their  parents  (within  a  40- 
mile  radius  of  Amherst). 

A  student  living  in  a  University  resi- 
dence who  seeks  permission  to  live  off 
campus  should  submit  the  request  to  the 
appropriate  Area  Director.  All  others 
should  submit  similar  requests  to  the 
Housing  Office  before  appearing  on  cam- 
pus for  registration.  Very  few  exemptions 
of  this  type  are  granted  yearly. 

Room  Assignments 

Residence  halls  are  opened  on  the  day  be- 
fore registration.  Upperclass  students  have 
the  opportunity  to  select  rooms  in  the 
spring  of  the  preceding  year.  Rooms  are 
assigned  in  order  of  receipt  of  proper  ap- 
plication. Notification  of  assignment  is 
made  in  mid-August. 

Housing  Plans 

The  University  offers  three  basic  living  ar- 
rangements: "Traditional"  residence 
halls,  residential  colleges,  and  suite-  or 
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apartment-style  residence  halls.  All  three 
offer  opportunities  for  intellectual,  cul- 
tural, and  social  activities,  and  all  three 
include  some  coeducational  units. 

The  Central  and  Northeast  Residence 
Areas  consist  of  21  residence  halls  hous- 
ing 4,000  students.  A  "traditional"  resi- 
dence hall  is  a  house  with  a  long-standing 
tradition  of  fellowship,  unity,  and  loyalty, 
providing  opportunity  for  meaningful 
friendship  in  a  relaxed  atmosphere. 

The  Orchard  Hill  Residential  College, 
housing  approximately  1,300  students  in 
four  coeducational  residence  halls,  rep- 
resents a  conscious  attempt  to  make 
these  residences  more  private,  more  quiet, 
and  more  academic  in  tone. 

The  Southwest  Residential  College,  which 
houses  5,500  students  in  both  high-rise 
and  low-rise  buildings,  operates  on  the  as- 
sumption that  a  "college"  within  a  univer- 
sity may  function  to  provide  more  effec- 
tive small-group  identities  and  a 
maximum  of  contact  between  the  students 
and  members  of  the  faculty. 

Special  sections  of  selected  courses  are 
designated  for  residents  of  both  residential 
colleges.  Music  and  dramatic  events,  spe- 
cial lectures,  and  discussions  take  place  in 
residence  halls. 

The  Sylvan  Residence  Area  offers  suite- 
type  dormitories,  affording  students  an 
opportunity  to  build  close  living  relation- 
ships within  small  groups  by  sharing 
quarters  in  a  suite-  or  apartment-style  ar- 
rangement. 

Room  Furnishings 

Most  residence  hall  rooms  are  provided 
with  beds,  mattresses  and  mattress  covers, 
dressers,  desks,  desk  chairs,  closets,  and 
mirrors.  In  addition,  most  residence  halls 
have  study  lounges,  kitchenettes,  laundry 
facilities,  and  vending  machines. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  provide  pil- 
low, linen,  and  blankets. 

Most  residence  halls  are  equipped  with 
room  telephones.  Students  who  choose  to 
live  in  these  residence  halls  are  charged  an 
additional  fee  per  semester  for  the  basic 
telephone  service. 
Residence  Hall  Staff 
AREA  DIRECTORS 

Each  residence  area  is  administered  by  an 
Area  Director,  to  whom  all  staff  personnel 
in  a  residence  hall  report;  Area  Directors, 


in  turn,  report  to  the  Director  of  Residen- 
tial Life.  Area  Directors  plan  and  direct  all 
student  personnel  administrative  ac- 
tivities for  the  residence  halls  in  a  given 
campus  residential  area;  supervise  the 
professional  staff  and  student  assistants  in 
the  residence  halls;  advise  elected  officers 
and  committee  chairpersons  in  the  resi- 
dence halls;  and  provide  individual  and 
group  advising. 

HEADS  OF  RESIDENCE 
The  Heads  of  Residence  are  responsible  to 
the  Area  Directors.  They  work  jointly  with 
the  counselors  and  Ares  Directors  in  the 
operation  of  residence  halls.  They  provide 
leadership  and  support  to  the  residence 
hall  student  staff,  facilitate  the  work  of 
elected  house  government  officers  and 
committee  chairpersons,  serving  as  re- 
source persons  and  discussing  University 
expectations  with  them  and  provide  indi- 
vidual and  group  advisement. 

COUNSELORS 

Counselors  receive  direct  supervision 
from  the  Heads  of  Residence  and  general 
supervision  from  the  Area  Directors.  Their 
duties  include  helping  to  establish  a  cli- 
mate in  which  students  feel  free  to  seek 
assistance  and  in  which  the  educational 
goals  of  the  University  are  emphasized; 
counseling  individual  students  in  per- 
sonal, social,  and  academic  matters;  work- 
ing jointly  with  the  Heads  of  Residence 
and  house  government  in  providing  for 
the  daily  operation  of  the  residence  halls; 
interpreting  and  maintaining  regulations 
with  respect  to  student  life  on  campus; 
and  assisting  the  Heads  of  Residence. 

Room  Rent 

Residence  halls  are  constructed, 
equipped,  and  maintained,  at  no  cost  to 
the  taxpayers,  through  funding  provided 
by  bonds  issued  by  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Building  Authority.  Room  rents 
are  fixed  so  as  to  provide  a  fund  sufficient 
to  pay  building  and  operating  costs,  i.e.,  to 
amortize  the  bonds.  This  requires  that  a 
student  be  held  financially  responsible  for 
room  rent  once  registering  for  and  occupy- 
ing a  room  in  a  residence  hall. 

Apartments  for  Married  Students 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  owns  and 
manages  395  apartments  for  married  stu- 
dents in  three  apartment  complexes: 
Lincoln  (105  units).  University  (50  units), 
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and  North  Village  (240  units),  all  unfur- 
nished except  for  appliances  (stove  and  re- 
frigerator). Utilities  are  included  with  the 
rent.  Assignment  of  apartments  is  made 
through  application  (earliest  application 
date  given  first  consideration)  or  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  current  vacancies.  A  tenant  is 
expected  upon  commencement  of  the 
lease  (one  year)  to  pay  a  security  deposit 
equal  to  one  month's  rent.  Applications 
and  specific  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Married  Student  Housing  Office, 
Whitmore  Administration  Building. 

Off-Campus  Housing 

A  card  file  of  off-campus  house,  apart- 
ment, and  room  rentals  is  maintained  by 
the  Off-Campus  Housing  Office.  Also  pro- 
vided is  information  about  local  realtors, 
garden  apartment  developments,  clas- 
sified newspaper  rentals,  and  persons 
seeking  roommates.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
assist  students  to  obtain  off-campus  hous- 
ing; however,  a  personal  visit  is  usually 
necessary  for  the  student  to  review  rental 
listings  because  of  daily  changes  and  be- 
cause all  off-campus  arrangements  must 
be  made  by  the  parties  involved. 
Brochures  and  other  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Off-Campus  Housing 
Office,  Munson  Hall. 

Insurance 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  University  to  carry 
insurance  which  will  compensate  stu- 
dents or  their  families  for  losses  suffered 
on  the  campus  due  to  such  hazards  as  fire, 
theft,  or  water  damage. 

Food  Services 

The  University  Food  Services  cater  the 
food  requirements  of  the  University,  ex- 
cept those  services  offered  by  the  Campus 
Center  Complex.  Four  dining  commons 
serve  students  on  a  five-  or  seven-day  meal 
ticket  contract.  All  freshmen,  sophomores, 
and  juniors  residing  in  University  resi- 
dence halls  are  required  to  purchase  a 
meal  ticket.  Either  a  10-,  15-,  or  19-meal 
ticket,  which  is  valid  for  either  two  or 
three  meals  per  day,  may  be  selected.  Stu- 
dents who  are  members  of  fraternities  or 
sororities  may  be  permitted  to  board  at 
their  respective  fraternities  or  sororities, 
upon  receiving  written  authorization  from 
the  Director  of  Greek  Affairs.  Those  not  re- 
quired to  board  on  campus  may  eat  at  a 


dining  commons  on  a  cash  basis;  they  may 
purchase  one  of  the  regular  meal  tickets, 
or  they  may  purchase  a  five-day  single- 
meal  ticket  at  a  lower  rate.  Snack  bar  ser- 
vices are  available  at  Worcester  Commons 
and  Hampden  Dining  Commons  during 
regular  hours  of  operation. 


Expenses 

Amherst  Campus 

Expenses  are  approximately  $2300  per 
year  for  the  normally  economical  student. 
First-year  costs  are  usually  greater  than 
those  of  the  other  three  years,  and  there  are 
fewer  opportunities  for  earnings.  There- 
fore, a  student  is  advised  to  have  a  definite 
plan  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  first 
year  before  entering.  The  following  esti- 
mate of  a  year's  expenses,  based  chiefly 
upon  last  year's  costs,  includes  only  those 
items  which  are  strictly  University-related 
and  does  not  include  amounts  for  clo- 
thing, laundry,  travel,  etc.  These  costs 
vary  slightly  from  year  to  year.  Tuition  for 
residents  of  Massachusetts  is  $345  per 
year;  for  others,  $1550.00.  The  University 
reserves  the  right  to  change  any  fees  with- 
out advance  notice. 

ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  EXPENSES  — 
AMHERST  (Undergraduate) 
Tuition  (Residents  of 

Massachusetts)   $345.00* 

Room  Rent  in  University 

Residence  Halls  (Approx)  ... 
Telephone  (Where 

Available)   

Board  at  University  Dining 

Halls  (Five-Day  Plan  — 

Approx)  

Athletic  Fee  

Physical  Education  Fee  

Campus  Center  Fee 

Fine  Arts  Fee  

Student  Activities  Tax 

(Approx)   

Student  Health  Service  Fee  ... 
Student  Medical/Surgical 

Insurance  12  Months' 

Coverage  —  Optional)   

Books,  Stationery, 

Laboratory  and  Other 

Supplies  (Approx)  


705,00 


47.00 


736.00 

30.00 

20.00 

64.00 

6.00 

58.00 

92.00 


53.00 


•1977-78   $480  50  —  Mass  Residence 
$1550  —  All  Others 


200.00 
$2,356.00 
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INITIAL  PAYMENT  FOR  FRESHMEN 
Tuition  (Residents  of 

Massachusetts)   

Room  Rent  in  University 

Residence  Halls  (Approx)  ... 
Telephone  (Where 

Available)   

Board  at  University  Dining 

Halls  (Five-Day  Plan  — 

Approx)  

Athletic  Fee 

Physical  Education  Fee  

Campus  Center  Fee 

Fine  Arts  Fee  

Student  Activities  Tax 

(Approx)   

Student  Health  Service  Fee  ... 
Student  Medical/Surgical 

Insurance  (12  Months' 

Coverage  —  Optional)   

Books,  Stationery, 

Laboratory  and  Other 

Supplies  (Approx)  


161.00 

352.50 

23.50 

368.00 

15.00 

10.00 

32.00 

3.00 

29.00 

46.00 

53.00 


•1977-78  $218  —  Mass  Residence 
$775  —  All  Others 


100  IHI 

$1,193.00 


Explanation  of  Fees  and  Payments 

IN-STATE  TUITION 

As  a  state  institution,  the  University  offers 
the  privilege  of  in-state  tuition  to  all  stu- 
dents entering  from  the  Commonwealth. 
Eligibility  for  admission  under  the  low 
residential  rate  is  detailed  under  "Resi- 
dence Status." 

ATHLETIC  FEE 

To  support  comprehensive  men's  and 
women's  intercollegiate  programs  as  well 
as  intramural  programs. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FEE 
To  support  the  required  physical  educa- 
tion  program,    intramural   athletics,   and 
general  recreation. 

CAMPUS  CENTER  FEE 
To  support  the  Student  Union  and  the 
Campus  Center  and   meet  the  operating 
costs  of  their  various  activities. 

FINE  ARTS  FEE 

To  support  a  varied  and  comprehensive 
program  of  fine  arts  events  for  the  cultural 
enrichment  and  enjoyment  of  the  under- 
graduate body. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  TAX 
Supports  student  government  and  an  ex- 
tensive and  varied  range  of  cultural  and 
social  activities  for  students.  In  addition, 


payment  entitles  each  student  to  admis- 
sion to  many  campus  events  and  includes 
a  subscription  to  the  daily  student  news- 
paper, the  annual  yearbook,  the  student 
handbook,  and  a  student  guide  to  the 
campus. 

HEALTH  SERVICES  FEE 
To  support  the  medical,  phychiatric.  and 
health  services  provided  by  the  staff  of  the 
Health  Center. 

MEDICAL/SURGICAL  INSURANCE 
This  is  an  optional  plan  intended  to  sup- 
plement the  care  received  by  students  at 
the  Health  Center.  It  provides  hospital, 
medical  and  surgical  care  on  a  12-month 
basis  for  injuries  or  illness  during  the 
school  year,  holidays,  summer  vacation, 
and  other  times  when  the  student  is  off 
campus.  Students  who  register  for  the  fall 
semester  have  only  one  opportunity  to 
enter  or  reject  this  program  each  year,  at 
the  time  of  payment  of  the  fall  semester 
bill.  It  is  also  offered  on  the  spring  semes- 
ter bill  for  new  spring  registrants  only. 
Married  students  desiring  family  coverage 
under  the  plan  now  in  existence  at  the 
University  are  advised  to  contact  the  Stu- 
dent Health  Services.  All  candidates  for 
and  members  of  intercollegiate  athletic 
teams  are  required  by  the  Athletic  De- 
partment to  subscribe  to  the  supplemen- 
tary insurance  plan. 

COMMENCEMENT  FEE 
A  commencement  fee  of  $10  is  assessed 
students  in  September  of  their  senior  year, 
as  commencement  exercises  and  events 
are  intended  to  be  self-supporting. 

SPECIAL  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
The  Special  Student  tuition  rate  is  $15  per 
credit  for  Massachusetts  residents,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $150,  and  $77.50  per  credit 
for  nonresidents,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$775.  Every  student  must  pay  a  $1  I.D. 
card  and  a  student  taking  three  or  more 
courses  a  semester  must  pay  a  Campus 
Center  fee  and  a  health  fee.  (Available  only 
to  staff  and  spouses  of  employees  and 
full-time  students). 

CREDIT  BY  SPECIAL  EXAMINATION 
Any  student   receiving   credit   by  special 
examination  must  pay  $5  per  credit  before 
the  examination  may  be  taken.  This  fee  is 
nonrefundable. 
SCHOLARSHIP  PAYMENT 
Known  scholarships  are  shown  on  the  fee 
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bills.  If  such  items  are  not  shown,  deduc- 
tions may  not  be  made  from  the  bill  until 
satisfactory  evidence  has  been  presented 
to  the  Bursar's  Office  by  the  recipient. 

Payment  Due  Date 

All  charges  for  tuition,  fees,  board  and 
room  rent  are  due  and  payable  prior  to  the 
date  of  registration  of  each  semester.  Bills 
will  be  rendered  in  advance  with  due  date 
shown  and  payment  may  best  be  made  by 
mail.  No  student  may  register  until  all 
University  charges  are  paid. 

Late  Payment  and  Registration 

Any  student  who  does  not  make  payment 
of  semester  charges  by  the  date  specified 
may  be  required  to  pay  a  late  payment  fee 
of  $25.00. 

Refunds 

TUITION  AND  FEE  REFUNDS 
A  student  who  leaves  the  University  for 
any  reason,  except  as  specified  below,  be- 
fore a  semester  is  completed  will  be 
granted  a  pro  rata  refund  of  tuition  and 
fees.  A  student  who  makes  an  advance 
payment  and  then  for  any  reason  does  not 
attend  any  part  of  the  next  semester  or 
term  at  the  University  will  be  given  a  full 
refund  of  tuition  and  fees.  The  $15  ma- 
triculation payment  required  of  new 
students  is  not  refundable. 

Refunds  are  first  applied  to  reimburse 
scholarship  or  loan  funds  (up  to  the  full 
amount),  and  any  remaining  amount  is  re- 
funded to  the  student  or  parent.  A  student 
who  is  suspended  or  expelled  from  the 
University  for  disciplinary  reasons  forfeits 
all  rights  to  a  refund. 

Re/und  Schedule 
Regular  Term 

a.  Within  the  first  two  weeks  from  the 
beginning  of  semester  or  term  (Regis- 
tration Day)  —  80%. 

b.  During  the  third  week  —  60%. 

c.  During  the  fourth  week  —  40%. 

d.  During  the  fifth  week  —  20%. 

e.  After  the  fifth  week  —  no  refund. 
Summer  Session 

a.  During  the  first  week  —  60%. 

b.  During  the  second  week  —  20% 

c.  After  the  second  week  —  no  refund. 
ROOM  RENT  AND  BOARD  REFUNDS 

A  student  who  has  made  an  advance  pay- 
ment of  room  rent  will  be  granted  a  full 
refund  of  prepaid  room  rent  if  he  or  she 


fails  to  attend  any  part  of  the  next  semester 
or  term  or  does  not  reside  in  a  residence 
hall  or  other  housing.  Prepaid  board  will 
be  refunded  on  a  special  per  diem  basis. 

Any  student  who  occupies  his/her  as- 
signed accommodations  and  subsequently 
leaves  the  University  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  first  full  class  week  shall  automatically 
be  charged  a  minimum  of  $100  for  his/her 
room.  Any  student  who  leaves  the  Univer- 
sity during  the  second  through  fifth  weeks 
shall  be  charged  $100  plus  20%  of  the  re- 
maining balance  for  each  week  or  part 
thereof.  No  refunds  will  be  made  after  the 
fifth  week  of  the  academic  semester.  Re- 
funds will  be  made  during  the  refund 
period  only  to  students  who  officially 
withdraw  from  the  University  through  the 
Registrar's  Office  and  according  to  the 
Registrar's  official  withdrawal  date.  The 
Dean  of  Students'  Office  will  be  autho- 
rized to  make  exception  to  the  above  only 
for  reasons  of  involuntary  entry  into  mili- 
tary service  or  for  reasons  of  'extreme 
emergency'.  Any  exception  made,  how- 
ever, shall  not  apply  to  the  $100  minimum 
charge  which  shall  be  levied  in  all  cases 
automatically. 


Student  Personnel 
Services 

Student  Personnel  Services  comprise  a 
number  of  agencies  concerned  with  non- 
academic  activities  —  residence  halls, 
health,  counseling,  student  activities,  se- 
curity, admissions,  records,  career  plan- 
ning, financial  aid,  and  related  services. 

The  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 
is  responsible  for  the  overall  direction  for 
departments  providing  services  which,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  provide  support 
services  for  the  entire  campus  community. 

Student  Personnel  Services  not  de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin  include 
the  following: 

The  Housing  Office  has  responsibility 
for  the  supervision  of  residence  hall  room 
assignments  and  room  changes  and  serves 
as  a  central  source  of  information  for  off- 
campus  housing  listings. 

The  International  Programs  Office  as- 
sists and  coordinates  international  pro- 
grams,  including  the  study  abroad  pro- 
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grams  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
The  office  also  has  information  on  low- 
cost  international  travel,  international 
student  identity  cards,  financial  aid  for 
study  abroad,  and  work  opportunities 
overseas. 

The  Foreign  Student  Office  offers  assis- 
tance to  foreign  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
and  should  be  consulted  in  reeard  to  all 
matters  pertaining  to  their  official  immi- 
gration status  while  in  the  United  States. 
The  Foreign  Student  Office  is  part  of  the 
International  Programs  Office. 

The  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid  Of- 
fice is  responsible  for  all  administrative 
procedures  with  respect  to  undergraduate 
admissions  to  the  University,  including 
liaison  with  high  school  guidance  coun- 
selors, Community  College  staff  person- 
nel, and  other  admissions  officers  for 
transfer  students;  it  also  passes  on  re- 
admission  of  returning  and  re-entering 
students  and  admissions  standards  set  in 
coordination  with  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs  and  academic  depart- 
ments. 

The  Registrar's  Office  is  responsible  for 
registration  (enrollment)  and  matricula- 
tion of  undergraduate  students;  adminis- 
trative procedures  relating  to  course  loads, 
courses  of  study,  withdrawals,  grade  re- 
ports, and  transcripts;  and  maintaining  the 
permanent  academic  record  cards. 

The  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs  is  a  re- 
source center  for  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  transition  process  of  students  entering 
the  University  from  other  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

The  Student  Development  Center  pro- 
vides personal,  social,  educational  and 
career  counseling  services  to  present  and 
past  students.  A  credentialing  service  pro- 
vides a  place  for  each  student  to  establish 
and  maintain  an  up-to-date  file  of  personal 
records,  (including  registration  informa- 
tion), a  developmental  resume,  letters  of 
recommendation,  and  other  supportive 
documentation.  Copies  are  sent  to  pros- 
pective employers  upon  their  request  (no 
charge)  or  when  initiated  by  the  candidate 
(a  nominal  charge).  The  Center  is  an  im- 
portant source  of  information  and  consul- 
tation on  teacher  certification  require- 
ments for  students  planning  to  teach  in 
public  schools. 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  com- 


prises the  University  Police,  the  Security 
Guard  Force,  and  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Police  Training  Institute.  It 
works  closely  with  the  Town  of  Amherst 
Police  Department,  the  Massachusetts 
State  Police,  and  other  state  law  enforce- 
ment and  public  service  agencies. 

The  Campus  Security  Force  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  security  of  University  property, 
provides  protection  of  life  and  liberty, 
parking  control,  emergency  transportation 
of  sick  and  injured,  and  guard  services.  In 
accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Code  of 
Student  Conduct,  student  ID  cards  or  other 
means  of  identification  must  be  shown 
upon  request  to  any  properly  identified 
member  of  the  security  department,  to  en- 
able the  officer  to  perform  his/her  assigned 
duties. 

University  police  officers  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  public  safety  of  all  persons  and 
property  within  the  physical  boundaries 
of  the  University  campus. 


Health  Services 

The  University  Health  Services  is  orga- 
nized to  provide  a  high  quality  com- 
prehensive health  program  for  the  Univer- 
sity community.  Each  student  pays  a 
health  fee  which  provides  a  wide  range  of 
prepaid  services  in  campus  facilities.  In 
addition,  a  number  of  other  services  are 
available  on  a  co-payment  basis. 

Physicians,  nurse  practitioners,  and 
other  health  professionals  work  as  a  team 
to  provide  medical  care  to  students  at  the 
Health  Center.  Complete  facilities  located 
at  the  Center  include  x-ray.  laboratory, 
pharmacy,  and  physical  therapy  facilities, 
as  well  as  an  inpatient  service  for  those  in 
need  of  hospitalization.  Specialty  services 
such  as  allergy  and  eye  care  clinics  are 
also  provided,  as  are  consultation  in  or- 
thopedic surgery,  and  obstetrics  and 
gynecology. 

All  students  submit  health  data  upon 
entrance  to  the  University.  Any  student 
who  is  under  medical  supervision  prior  to 
entrance  is  urged  to  have  his/her  physi- 
cian write  to  the  Health  Services,  giving 
reports  and  instructions  in  appropriate  de- 
tail. In  brief,  the  Health  Services  attempts 
to  provide  each  student  with  a  coordi- 
nated   and    comprehensive    program    of 
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health  supervision  formerly  provided  by 
the  family  physician. 

The  Dental  Health  Division  provides 
emergency  dental  care,  routine  oral 
examinations,  and  dental  education  as 
part  of  the  health  fee.  Some  services,  such 
as  cleaning  and  restorative  care,  are  pro- 
vided on  a  modified  fee-for-service  basis 
as  time  permits. 

Recognition  of  the  specific  emotional 
needs  of  students  in  an  educational  envi- 
ronment is  recognized  by  the  provision  of 
an  active  mental  health  program.  The 
Mental  Health  Division  provides  personal 
and  couples  counseling,  individual  and 
group  therapy,  and  community 
consultation. 

All  visits  to  the  Health  Services  are 
treated  as  confidential.  No  information  is 
released  without  the  written  permission  of 
the  student. 

The  Health  Education  Division  offers 
programs  aimed  at  the  development  of  at- 
titudes and  behavorial  patterns  which 
promote  healthful  personal  and  commu- 
nity living.  Programs  include  workshops, 
discussion  groups,  peer  training  programs 
and  consumer  activities  in  such  areas  as 
sexuality,  nutrition,  alcohol  and  first  aid. 

The  Environmental  Health  and  Safety 
staff  operates  to  ensure  a  safe  and  health- 
ful environment  for  all  who  live  or  work 
on  campus. 

The  Student  Advisory  Board  works  with 
the  Health  Services  staff  in  reviewing  pol- 
icy, evaluating  services  and  initiating  and 
developing  new  programs.  Students  are 
urged  to  participate. 

A  supplementary  insurance  plan  has 
been  developed  to  provide  for  that  hospi- 
tal and  surgical  care  not  available  at  the 
Health  Center.  This  optional  program  can 
be  elected  in  September  only.  The  insur- 
ance provides  coverage  for  twelve  months. 
All  candidates  for  and  members  of  inter- 
collegiate athletic  teams  are  required  to 
subscribe  to  this  supplementary  insurance 
plan. 

Student  Activities 

Campus  Center  Complex 

The  Campus  Center  Complex  is  composed 
of  the  Murray  D.  Lincoln  Campus  Center, 
the  Student  Union  Building,  and  the  Park- 
ing Garage.  It  houses  the  offices  of  the 


Campus  Center  Director  and  his  staff,  the 
Student  Activities  staff,  the  University 
Ombudsman,  the  student  government 
staffs,  and  RSO  groups. 

Service  departments  of  the  complex  in- 
clude the  University  Store,  the  Campus 
Assistance  Center,  cashier's  office,  U.S. 
Post  Office,  barber  shop,  games  area, 
music  library  and  listening  lounge,  sweet 
shop,  print  shop,  media  services,  Campus 
Travel  Center,  and  overnight  accommoda- 
tions with  parking  facilities  and  food  ser- 
vices (four  cafeterias  and  the  Top  of  the 
Campus  restaurant  and  cocktail  lounge). 
Meeting  rooms,  lounges,  reading  rooms, 
and  art  galleries  are  available  for  student 
and  general  campus  use. 

The  Campus  Center  Governing  Board, 
comprised  of  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students,  determines  policy  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Center.  The  Program  Council,  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Board  com- 
posed wholly  of  students,  selects,  plans, 
and  executes  all  Center  activities  in  art, 
music,  dance,  movies,  special  events,  etc. 
Any  student  may  apply  for  membership. 

Construction  and  operating  costs  are 
met  from  student  fees  and  income  gener- 
ated from  general  operation,  particularly 
of  the  Food  Service  Department,  the  Uni- 
versity Store,  and  Overnight  Accommoda- 
tions. This  is  a  major  factor  in  maintaining 
student  fees  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

The  Campus  Center  hosts  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education,  the  alumni  of  the  University, 
and  many  service  organizations.  The 
Complex  is  also  used  heavily  for  confer- 
ences, institutes,  workshops,  and  short 
courses. 

Student  Activities  Office 

Headquarters  for  Recognized  Student  Or- 
ganizations (RSO),  the  Student  Activities 
Office  in  the  Student  Union  provides  pro- 
gram resource  materials,  counseling  on 
program  planning,  advice  on  program 
selection  and  procurement,  and  assistance 
on  budgeting,  purchasing,  procurement  of 
campus  support  services,  contracts,  and 
other  business  procedures. 

The  RSO  staff  provides  to  student 
groups  a  computerized  banking  and  book- 
keeping service  and  offers  advice  on  fi- 
nancial and  business  concerns  such  as 
bidding,  insurance,  budgeting  and  ac- 
counting. The  staff  also  includes  a  Crafts 
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Adviser  who  operates,  manages,  and  ad- 
vises students  in  the  Student  Union  Craft 
Center.  Most  members  of  the  Student  Ac- 
tivities staff  are  Notaries  Public  for  the 
convenience  of  students,  particularly  for 
absentee  balloting. 

The  University  expects  that  no  student 
will  be  excluded  from  membership  in  any 
club,  society,  fraternity,  sorority,  or  other 
organization  for  reasons  of  race,  creed, 
color,  sex.  or  national  origin  except  those 
instances  wherein  groups  are  specifically 
exempted  by  federal  law.  Campus  groups 
belonging  to  national  bodies  which 
openly  or  covertly  endorse  such  discrimi- 
nation are  in  violation  of  University  prin- 
ciples. Alleged  violations  are  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  Dean  of  Students.  There  are 
over  500  student  organizations  ranging  in 
interest  from  political,  religious  and  cul- 
tural, to  social,  professional,  and  recre- 
ational. Some  of  these  include: 

Media 

WMUA  —  The  campus  radio  station  (91.1 
FM),  owned  and  operated  by  students. 

Black  Mass  Communications  —  Black 
students'  media  group  designed  to  bring 
black  news,  current  events  and  culture  to 
the  community. 

The  Daily  Collegian  —  One  of  the  largest 
student  newspapers  in  the  country. 

Drum  —  A  Black  literary  magazine,  pub- 
lished two  or  more  times  per  year.  It  fea- 
tures art,  fiction,  essays  and  commen- 
taries. 

INDEX  —  The  University  undergraduate 
yearbook;  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  in 
the  nation. 

Spectrum  —  Published  about  two  times  a 
year,  Spectrum  features  poetry,  fiction, 
drama,  art,  photography,  etc. 
Shorthorn  —  The  Stockbridge  College 
student  newspaper,  published  weekly  or 
bi-weekly. 

STOSAG  -  The  Stockbridge  College 
yearbook  published  annually. 

Professional  and  Special  Interest  Clubs 

Approximately  fifty  professional  clubs  es- 
tablished in  connection  with  the  various 
major  courses  of  study,  stimulate  students' 
professional  interest  in  their  chosen  fields 
and  afford  opportunity  for  discussion  of 
technical  subjects  of  mutual  interest. 


Special  interest  groups  cover  an  even 
wider  range  of  interests,  in  many  cases  of- 
fering learning  experiences  in  subjects  not 
included  in  the  academic  areas  of  the  Uni- 
versity (e.g.,  religion,  politics,  sports,  hob- 
bies, etc.). 

Social  Action  Groups 

Belchertoivn  Volunteers  —  Belchertown 
Volunteers  work  with  the  mentally  re- 
tarded at  the  Belchertown  State  School. 

Northern  Educational  Services  —  NES 
volunteers  tutor  English-speaking  inner- 
city  children,  mostly  in  reading  and  math. 

Poverty  Committee  —  Deals  with  the  prob- 
lems of  welfare,  united  mine  and  farm 
workers  support.  National  Alliance 
Against  Racism  and  Oppression,  etc. 

The  Boltivood  Project  —  Funded  by  the 
Student  Senate,  its  members  work  with 
the  mentally  retarded  at  Belchertown  State 
School. 

Room  To  Move  —  Drug  counseling  drop- 
in  center,  cooperating  with  the  Health 
Services. 

Coalition  for  Environmental  Quality 
(CEQj  —  Works  toward  mobilizing  con- 
structive and  informed  activism  on  en- 
vironmental matters. 

Massachusetts  Public  Interest  Research 
Group  (MassPIRG)  —  Modeled  after  the 
Ralph  Nader  organization  in  Washington, 
and  funded  by  college  students. 

The  University  and  State  Communica- 
tions Council  —  An  undergraduate  stu- 
dent group  which  works  extensively  with 
the  University  administration,  the  State 
Legislature,  and  the  media  in  an  effort  to 
open  and  develop  channels  of  communi- 
cation between  students  and  the  people 
involved  in  these  three  areas. 

In  addition  to  these  groups  there  are 
other  special  interest  professional,  politi- 
cal, religious,  social  action,  educational, 
cultural,  governmental,  recreational,  and 
media  groups,  plus  honor  societies,  resi- 
dence hall  groups,  fraternities,  and 
sororities. 

Non-Traditional  Student  Assembly 
and  CAOS 

The  Non-Traditional  Student  Assembly  is 
a  fairly  new  RSO  group  formed  in  re- 
sponse to  the  recent  influx  of  older  under- 
graduate students. 
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An  older  student  is  any  person  who  has 
not  come  to  college  directly  from  high 
school.  Membership  in  the  NTSA  is  auto- 
matically extended. 

CAOS  (Counselling  Assistance  for  Older 
Students)  is  an  outreach  program  of  the 
NTSA.  CAOS  provides  counsellors  for 
academic  and  personal  problems  ranging 
from  pre-registration  course  selection  to 
financial  aid,  house  hunting  and 
psychological  counseling.  A  staff  of 
trained  volunteers  and  paid  assistants  is 
available  Monday-Friday  from  9-4  in  the 
CAOS  office,  308  Student  Union. 

Programming  Organizations 

Distinguished  Visitors  Program  (DVP)  — 
Supported  by  student  tax  funds  to  bring  to 
campus  nationally  and  internationally 
known  persons  to  speak  on  domestic  and 
international  affairs,  the  sciences,  the 
humanities,  and  the  arts. 

Campus  Center  Program  Council  —  Re- 
sponsible for  major  programming  in  the 
Campus  Center/Student  Union  Complex, 
including  concerts,  lectures,  films,  art  ex- 
hibits and  acquisitions,  recreational  ac- 
tivities, crafts,  etc. 
Student  Honor  Societies 
Adelphia  —  Men's  non-academic  honor 
and  service  society  (senior  and  junior 
classes). 

Mortar  Board  —  National  honor  society  for 
senior  women. 

Scrolls-Maroon  Key  —  Sophomore 
honorary-service  society. 

Revelers  —  Group  of  upperclassmen  who 

promote  and  encourage  interest  in  campus 

activities. 

Alpha    Phi    Omega    —    National    service 

fraternity. 

Gamma  Sigma  Sigma  —  National  service 
sorority. 

Delta  Sigma  Rho  -  Tau  Kappa  Alpha  — 
National  honorary  forensic  fraternity. 

Academic  Honor  Societies 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  (arts,  humanities,  and  sci- 
ences) 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  (all  fields  of  study) 

Sigma  Xi  (pure  and  applied  science) 

Sigma  Gama  Epsilon  (earth  sciences) 

Omicron  Nu  (home  economics) 

Phi  Tau  Sigma  (food  science) 


Phi  Eta  Sigma  (freshman  men,  all  fields  ol 
study) 

Tau  Beta  Phi  (engineering) 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma  (commerce  and  busi- 
ness administration) 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  (freshman  women, 
all  fields  of  study) 

Eta  Kappa  Nu  (electrical  engineering) 

Alpha  Zeta  (agriculture) 

Xi  Sigma  Pi  (forestry) 

Alpha  Pi  Mu  (industrial  engineering) 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  (education) 

Phi  Sigma  Alpha  (political  science) 

Student  Government 

The  Student  Government  Association 
(SGA)  works  for  fundamental  academic 
and  social  reform  on  campus  while  pro- 
viding services  to  students,  including  a 
lecture-note  program,  book  loans,  bus  ser- 
vice, course  description  guide,  attorney 
for  students.  The  SGA  is  working  toward 
full  student  self-determination  in  social 
and  academic  life. 

All  undergraduates  are  members  of  the 
SGA  and  are  eligible  to  join  its  activities. 
The  Student  Senate  is  the  legislative  arm 
of  the  SGA.  The  seven  area  governments 
determine  policies  in  their  respective 
areas. 

The  student  role  in  running  the  Univer- 
sity has  increased  greatly  in  recent  years. 
Students  interested  in  University  reform 
should  contact  the  SGA  President. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities 

Men's  social  fraternities  include  Alpha 
Tau  Gamma  (Stockbridge  School),  Beta 
Kappa  Phi,  Delta  Chi,  Kappa  Sigma, 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Phi  Mu  Delta,  Alpha 
Epsilon  Pi.  Phi  Delta  Theta.  Q.T.V..  Zeta 
Psi,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsi- 
lon, Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  Tau  Epsilon  Phi, 
Theta  Chi,  and  Zeta  Nu.  Women's  social 
fraternities  include  Alpha  Chi  Omega,  Chi 
Omega,  Iota  Gamma  Upsilon,  Kappa 
Alpha  Theta.  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma, 
Lambda  Delta  Phi,  Sigma  Delta  Tau, 
Sigma  Kappa,  and  Sigma  Sigma  Sigma. 
There  is  one  co-ed  fraternity,  Sigma  Alpha 
Mu. 

A  Greek  Council  consisting  of  the  presi- 
dents and  one  representative  of  these 
fraternities  is  the  area  government  for  this 
residential  area.  Each  of  the  fraternities 
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owns  its  own  house,  and  the  members  are 
responsible  for  the  daily  maintenance,  fi- 
nancial management,  meal  planning,  gov- 
erning, and  organizing  of  special  events  or 
programs. 

Music  Organizations 

The  University  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
bands,  and  the  choral  organizations  are  in 
the  Department  of  Music.  Membership  is 
open  to  all  students,  faculty,  alumni,  and 
others  in  the  community. 

University  Theater 

The  University  Theater  offers  public  per- 
formances of  plays  during  the  regular 
academic  year  winter  season.  Productions 
grow  out  of  study  projects  as  part  of  De- 
partment of  Theater's  curriculum,  and  are 
primarily  the  work  of  graduate  and  under- 
graduate theater  majors.  However,  the  De- 
partment welcomes  non-majors  and  per- 
sons from  the  University  community  at 
large.  Try-outs  for  all  productions  are  an- 
nounced publicly.  The  new  Fine  Arts  Cen- 
ter includes  a  studio  theater,  a  main  stage 
proscenium  theater,  and  fully-equipped 
shop  and  rehearsal  areas. 

Debate 

The  University  Debate  Union  is  an 
academic  and  co-curricular  activity  of  the 
Department  of  Communication  Studies. 
Each  year,  debate  teams  research  and  de- 
bate an  intercollegiate  proposition  dealing 
with  an  important  national  or  interna- 
tional problem.  The  debators  attend  tour- 
naments at  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Arts  Council 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  Arts 
Council  is  composed  of  six  undergraduate 
and  three  graduate  students,  six  faculty 
members  and  one  non-faculty  staff 
member.  Student  and  faculty  members  are 
appointed  by  their  respective  Senates.  The 
staff  member  is  appointed  by  the  Council. 

The  Arts  Council,  together  with  its  pro- 
fessional staff,  develops  and  administrates 
a  varied  series  of  professional  entertain- 
ment for  the  University  community  in- 
cluding Dance,  Theater.  Chamber  Music, 
Opera,  Ballet,  etc.  The  Arts  Council  en- 
deavors to  bring  to  the  University  some  of 
the  world's  finest  performing  organi- 
zations and  artists. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  Arts 
Council  also  supports  the  University  Art 


Gallery.  The  Gallery  is  open  year  round 
and  provides  exhibitions  of  traveling 
shows. 

A  schedule  of  Arts  Council  events  may 
be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Council  of- 
fice. 

Athletics 

The  University  is  represented  by  teams  in 
football,  soccer,  cross  country,  basketball, 
swimming,  wrestling,  indoor  and  outdoor 
track,  hockey,  golf,  tennis,  baseball,  la- 
crosse, gymnastics,  skiing,  and  crew.  The 
women  are  represented  in  nine  intercol- 
legiate sports:  basketball,  field  hockey, 
gymnastics,  skiing,  softball,  swimming, 
tennis,  volleyball,  and  crew. 

The  University  also  sponsors  a  broad 
program  of  men's  and  women's  intramural 
activities.  Team  sports  available  each  year 
include  touch  football,  powder  puff  foot- 
ball, basketball,  bowling,  volleyball,  soc- 
cer, badminton,  softball.  horseshoes, 
handball,  bicycle  racing,  and  tug-o-war. 
Individual  activities  include  cross  coun- 
try, squash,  paddleball.  wrestling,  wrist- 
wrestling,  swimming,  table  tennis,  weight 
lifting,  and  tennis. 

The  University  holds  membership  in 
the:  Yankee  Conference,  National  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association,  Eastern  Col- 
lege Athletic  Conference.  New  England 
College  Athletic  Conference.  Association 
of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women. 
Eastern  Association  of  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letics for  Women,  and  Massachusetts  As- 
sociation of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for 
Women. 

Alumni  Association 

The  Associate  Alumni  is  the  general 
alumni  organization  of  the  University, 
with  headquarters  at  Memorial  Hall.  The 
Alumnus  magazine  is  published  by  the 
University  seven  times  a  year. 

Religious  Activities 

The  University  gives  support  to  the  reli- 
gious life  of  its  students  by  affording  the 
use  of  University  facilities  for  student 
groups  of  all  faiths.  It  cooperates  with  the 
official  agencies  of  the  three  faiths  most 
largely  represented  at  the  University  by 
recognizing  the  contributions  of  their  pri- 
vately supported  chaplains  and  by  giving 
them  facilities  and  privileges  for  their 
work. 

Other  religious  groups  also  meet  regu- 
larly on  campus. 
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Motor  Vehicles 

All  student,  faculty,  and  staff  motor  vehi- 
cles must  be  registered  with  the  Parking 
Office,  Room  1,  Munson  Hall. 

Any  student  may  be  permitted  to  have  a 
motor  vehicle  on  campus  provided  it  is 
registered  with  the  Parking  Office  and 
complies  with  published  University  regu- 
lations. 


Financial  Aid 

General  Information 

Financial  aid  consists  of  scholarships  and 
grants,  self-help  in  the  form  of  loans,  and 
employment.  Financial  aid  is  offered  to 
those  students  who  cannot,  through  their 
own  and  their  parents'  reasonable  efforts, 
meet  the  full  cost  of  a  college  education. 

Financial  aid  programs  are  funded  from 
a  number  of  sources:  State  and  Federal  ap- 
propriations, private  philanthropy,  Uni- 
versity Alumni  and  others.  Each  student 
applicant  is  automatically  considered  for 
every  University-administered  program 
for  which  he/she  may  be  eligible.  Students 
desiring  further  description  of  specific  fi- 
nancial aid  prop-'ms  may  obtain  informa- 
tion sheets  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office, 
Room  243,  Whitmore  Administration 
Building. 

Application  Procedures 

An  application  for  financial  assistance 
consists  of  two  forms:  A  University  Aid 
Application  and  the  Parents'  Confidential 
Statement.  (Student  Financial  Statement 
for  students  who  meet  the  legal  criteria  for 
financial  independence.)  Both  forms  must 
be  submitted  before  an  application  will  be 
processed. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 
All  high  school  seniors  applying  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  must  file  the  Parents' 
Confidential  Statement.  The  deadline  for 
priority  aid  consideration  is  March  1  of 
their  senior  year.  Applications  received 
after  that  date  are  considered  late  and  will 
be  processed  only  if  funds  remain. 

Special  Notice:  The  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  Program  (BEOG)  is  a 
new  Federal  grant  program.  Maximum 
awards  under  this  program  could  be  as 
high  as  $1400  per  year.  The  BEOG  pro- 
gram  is   an   entitlement   program   under 


which  all  eligible  applicants  who  demon 
strate  financial  need  according  to  the  Fed 
eral  guidelines  will  receive  Basic  Grants 
Applications  should  be  available  afte 
February  1  through  your  high  school.  (I 
not  available  through  your  high  school 
contact  this  office.) 

Applicants  for  Financial  Assistance  /rorr 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  - 
Amherst  MUST  Apply  for  a  Basic  Grant. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ALL 
OTHER  APPLICANTS 
The  priority  deadline  for  financial  assis- 
tance for  all  other  students  is  April  30  pre- 
ceding the  academic  year  for  which  aid  is 
requested.  Students  who  feel  that  they  are 
financially  independent  of  their  parents 
should  contact  the  Financial  Aid  Office  tc 
see  if  they  are  eligible  to  file  a  Student's 
Financial  Statement. 

Disbursing  of  Awards 

All  financial  assistance  except  employ- 
ment earnings  are  paid  in  installments  at 
the  beginning  of  each  semester  in  the  form 
of  a  credit  on  the  recipient's  bill. 

Types  of  Aid 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  GRANTS 
The  office  of  Financial  Aid  administers 
more  than  20  scholarship  and  grant  pro- 
grams with  differing  eligibility  criteria. 
Residency,  academic  average,  field  of! 
study  and  parental  income  may  determine 
eligibility  for  specific  programs.  Scholar- 
ships normally  range  from  $200  to  $2000. 

LOANS 

National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program 
A  student  may  borrow  up  to  $2500  per 
year  under  this  program.  Interest  at  3  per- 
cent begins  nine  months  after  completion 
of  the  program;  the  loan  is  to  be  repaid 
within  10  years.  Because  of  the  amount 
available,  this  program  is  necessarily 
limited  and  selective. 

Higher  Education  Loan  Plan 

The  student  may  obtain  a  loan  of  up  to 

$2500  per  year  from  the  bank  of  his  or  her 

choice  through  the  Higher  Education  Loan 

Plan. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Under  the  College  Work-Study  Program. 

Benefits  for  Veterans  and  Their 
Dependents 

Veterans  or  their  dependents  eligible  for 
educational    benefits    under    the    Veter- 
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ans  Bill,  P.L.  358,  the  Disabled  Veterans 
Bill  894,  or  the  War  Orphan  Bill  634, 
should  contact  the  Veterans  Affairs  Office 
at  the  University  30  days  before  their 
classes  begin  for  regular  enrollment  or  up 
to  120  days  before  classes  for  Advance- 
ment Payment  of  their  checks. 

Veterans  whose  home  of  record  was 
Massachusetts  when  they  entered  the  Ser- 
vice may  be  eligible  to  apply  for  a  state 
tuition  waiver. 

General  Services 

University  Library  System 

The  University  Library  System  is  com- 
posed of  the  main  University  Library,  a 
28-story  building  which  opened  in  the 
summer  of  1973,  and  several  branch 
libraries,  of  which  the  two  principal  ones 
are  the  Morrill  Biological  Sciences  Library 
and  the  Physical  Sciences  Library.  Present 
holdings  include  over  1.2-mi!lion  books, 
periodical  volumes  and  government 
documents,  and  over  258,000  microforms. 
More  than  10,000  periodicals  are  currently 
received. 

The  University  Press 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  Press,  es- 
tablished in  1964  as  the  book  publishing 
division  of  the  University,  publishes 
scholarly  and  artistic  works  which  make 
substantial  contributions  to  the  commu- 
nity of  learning. 

Language  Laboratories 

The  James  VV.  Butler  Language  Laborato- 
ries provide  special  study  facilities  to  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  foreign  language 
courses.  Lesson  tapes  and  RAL  program 
masters  are  produced,  transcribed,  and 
programmed  in  the  Recording  Studio  and 
the  Transcription  Center.  A  highly  trained 
technical  staff  is  available  at  all  times. 

Office  of  Public  Affairs 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  serves  as 
liaison  between  the  campus  community 
and  the  general  public,  and  as  an  internal 
information  center  for  the  benefit  of  fac- 
ulty, students,  and  administration. 
Through  its  six  departments  —  Editorial 
Services,  Graphic  Design  and  Production, 
News  Bureau,  Creative  Services.  Photo- 
graphic Services  and  Radio  Station  VVFCR 
—  the  office  supplies  information  to  all 
communications  media  as  well  as  to  agen- 


cies of  government,  schools  and  other  or- 
ganizations, and  individuals. 

Office  of  Budgeting  and 
Institutional  Studies 

The  Office  of  Budgeting  and  Institutional 
Studies  is  responsible  for  the  coordination 
of  campus  fiscal  planning,  analysis,  and 
information  reporting. 

Other  Facilities  and  Services 

Audiovisual  Center 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
Cooperative  Fishery  Unit 
Cooperative  School  Service  Center 
Cooperative  Service  Bureau 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit 
Institute  for  Man  and  Environment 
Institute  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 

Microbiology 
Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station 
Massachusetts  Population  Research 

Institute 
Northeast  Regional  Media  Center 

for  the  deaf 
Polymer  Research  Institute 
Program  in  Urban  and  Regional 

Problems 
Technical  Resource  Service 
University  Computing  Center 
Water  Resources  Research  Center 

Five  College  Courses 

Amherst,  Hampshire.  Mount  Holyoke.  and 
Smith  Colleges  and  the  University  of 
Massachusetts/Amherst  combine  their 
academic  activities  in  selected  areas  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  and  enriching 
their  collective  educational  resources.  Cer- 
tain specialized  courses  not  ordinarily 
available  at  the  undergraduate  level  are 
operated  jointly  and  are  open  to  all.  In  ad- 
dition, any  qualified  student  in  good 
standing  at  any  of  the  institutions  may 
take  a  course  without  cost  at  any  of  the 
others,  if  the  course  is  significantly  differ- 
ent from  any  available  to  him  or  her  on  the 
home  campus.  The  course  must  have  a 
bearing  on  the  educational  plan  arranged 
between  the  student  and  the  adviser.  Ap- 
proval by  the  student's  adviser  and 
Academic  Dean  of  the  College  at  the  home 
institution  is  required.  Permission  of  the 
instructor  is  required  for  students  from 
other  campuses. 

Students  should  apply  for  interchange 
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courses  at  least  six  weeks  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  semester.  Free  bus  transpor- 
tation among  the  five  institutions  is  avail- 
able for  interchange  students. 

Students  interested  in  such  courses  will 
find  current  catalogs  of  the  other  institu- 
tions in  departmental  offices,  the  Univer- 
sity Library,  or  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 
Applications  may  be  obtained  from  the 
CASIAC  Office,  E-22  Machmer. 

Regional  Student  Program 

The  University  participates  in  a  regional 
cooperative  program  administered  by  the 
New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education. 
This  program,  known  as  the  Regional  Stu- 
dent Program,  permits  qualified  residents 
of  the  New  England  states  to  study  with 
in-state  tuition  and  admission  privileges 
at  any  of  the  state  universities,  the  Lowell 
Technological  Institute,  and  the  public 
two-year  colleges  and  technical  institutes 
in  a  wide  variety  of  study  areas. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  expand 
opportunities  for  higher  education  for 
New  England  residents  by  making  avail- 
able on  an  equal  basis  to  all  those  courses 
not  commonly  offered  at  every  institution. 

Detailed  information  about  this  excep- 
tional program  can  be  obtained  from  any 
guidance  counselor  or  from  the  New  En- 
gland Board  of  Higher  Education,  20  Wal- 
nut Street,  Wellesley,  MA  02181. 

Pre-Law  Advising  Program 

The  Pre-Law  Advising  Program  provides 
information  on  the  nature  of  legal  educa- 
tion, admission  to  law  school,  and  career 
opportunities  in  the  legal  profession.  In- 
terested students  are  urged  to  register  with 
the  Pre-Law  Adviser,  E-22  Machmer. 

Physically  Disabled  Students 

The  University  is  becoming  more  and 
more  accessible  to  academically  qualified 
physically  disabled  students.  Although 
some  architectural  barriers  remain,  most 
disabled  persons  can  navigate  the  campus 
with  little  difficulty.  Early  registration, 
preferential  scheduling,  orientation  pro- 
grams, housing  assistance,  a  reader's  di- 
rectory for  the  blind,  pre-  and  post- 
admission  counseling  are  a  few  of  the 
services  available.  Admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity is  based  entirely  on  the  academic 
qualification  of  the  applicant.  Admission 
procedure  remains  the  same  for  all  appli- 
cants, regardless  of  disability. 


For  further  information,  contact:  Office 
of  Handicapped  Student  Affairs,  229  D 
Whitmore  Building,  Tel.  (413)  545-0892. 


Special  Academic 
irams 
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Bachelor's  Degree  With  Individual 
Concentration 

The  Bachelor's  Degree  with  Individual 
Concentration  (BDIC)  is  a  four-semester 
program  in  individualized  study  super- 
vised by  an  interdisciplinary  faculty 
committee  rather  than  by  one  of  the  de- 
partments, and  leads  to  either  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  Indi- 
vidual Concentration.  Work  for  this  de- 
gree, usually  beginning  with  the  junior 
year,  takes  the  place  of  a  conventional 
major  and  provides  students  with  an  op- 
portunity to  pursue  an  area  of  study  not 
otherwise  available  at  the  University.  The 
program  must  be  interdisciplinary,  un- 
available as  such  through  an  existing  un- 
dergraduate major,  and  make  full  use  of 
existing  University  resources.  In  develop- 
ing their  concentrations,  students  may 
combine  courses  from  departments  or 
schools  within  the  University,  from 
among  the  Five  Colleges,  and  from  limited 
amounts  of  independent  study  and/or  in- 
ternship opportunities. 

The  course  of  study  is  developed  by  the 
individual  student  in  conjunction  with  the 
full-time  University  faculty  member  serv- 
ing as  his/her  sponsor,  and  submitted  to 
the  BDIC  Supervising  Committee  for  ap- 
proval. 

Application  to  BDIC 

Students  with  at  least  four  semesters  re- 
maining at  the  University  should  initiate 
the  application  process  with  a  BDIC  coun- 
selor early  in  the  second  semester  of  their 
Sophomore  year. 

Colloquia 

Colloquia  are  one-credit  courses  which 
seek  to  augment  the  academic  offerings  of 
departments  and  schools.  They  meet  for  a 
minimum  of  16  hours  per  semester  and  re- 
quire roughly  as  much  work  as  one  third 
of  an  average  introductory  course.  They 
are  held  in  residence  areas  and  are  gener- 
ally proposed  and  taught  by  students  with 
faculty  sponsorship  and  approved  by  the 
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student/faculty  academic  policy  commit- 
tees of  each  residential  area. 

Continuing  Education 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education 
helps  meet  the  educational  needs  of  all 
part-time  undergraduate  students;  man- 
ages all  conferences,  institutes,  work- 
shops, short  courses,  and  clinics  on  the 
Amherst  campus  and  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  sponsored  by  the  Univer- 
sity; and  designs  special  educational  pro- 
grams for  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  region  who  are  not  regular  full- 
time  students  at  the  University.  The  Divi- 
sion has  its  own  undergraduate  degree 
program.  The  Bachelor  of  General  Studies 
requires  120  hours  of  credit,  up  to  75  of 
which  may  be  transferred  from  other  in- 
stitutions. Students  may  be  admitted  to 
evening  courses  or  to  day  courses  on  a 
space-available  basis.  Inquiries  may  be  di- 
rected to  the  Director  of  the  Division,  Hills 
House  North. 

Everywoman's  Center 

The  Center  serves  the  Amherst  campus 
and  the  surrounding  community  as  a 
headquarters  for  women's  issues  and  con- 
cerns. It  operates  an  extensive  academic, 
personal,  and  vocational  counseling  ser- 
vice; maintains  a  comprehensive  library  of 
books,  periodicals,  and  other  publications 
relating  to  the  feminist  movement;  main- 
tains listing  of  career  opportunities  for 
women;  sponsors  Project  Self  -  -  non- 
credit  workshops  which  explore  what  it 
means  to  be  a  woman  in  today's  world; 
and  conducts  workshops  and  support 
groups  on  a  wide  range  of  topics  related  to 
women's  issues. 

Global  Survival  Freshman  Year 
Program 

The  Global  Survival  Freshman  Year  Pro- 
gram is  multi-disciplinary  and  problem- 
centered,  focusing  on  five  major  areas  of 
concern:  war,  peace  and  world  order; 
cross-cultural  communication  and  con- 
flict; environmental  deterioration  and 
economic  development;  population;  and 
resources.  The  faculty  is  drawn  from  vari- 
ous departments  on  campus  and  works 
closely  with  students  in  courses,  field  ex- 
periences and  independent  study.  Par- 
ticipants take  a  combination  of  University 
and  Global  Survival  courses  for  a  total  of 
15  credit  hours  per  semester.  Features  of 


the  program  include  identification  with  a 
small  number  of  freshmen;  close  relation- 
ship with  faculty;  an  opportunity  to 
explore  crucial  world  issues  in  an  inte- 
grated format;  and  an  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue independent  work  in  the  freshman 
year. 

The  University  Honors  Program 

The  Honors  Program  affords  highly  moti- 
vated students  of  proven  ability  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  University  courses  more 
intensively  and  in  closer  contact  with  pro- 
fessors and  other  students.  It  offers  an  al- 
ternative to  the  core  requirement  system 
and  allows  students  more  freedom  in 
choosing  their  course  of  study- 
Any  student  who  has  completed  one 
semester's  work  at  the  University,  includ- 
ing one  Honors  course,  may  be  eligible  for 
admission.  However,  since  juniors  and 
seniors  are  now  expected  to  go  through  a 
departmental  Honors  program,  evidence 
of  their  major  department's  willingness  to 
accept  them  may  be  necessary.  The  stu- 
dent must  obtain  an  application  form  from 
the  Honors  Office,  in  E-23  Machmer.  must 
have  on  file  in  the  Honors  Office  or  obtain, 
an  evaluation  by  the  professor  of  his  or  her 
performance  in  the  Honors  course  previ- 
ously taken,  and  must  obtain  a  copy  of  his 
or  her  transcript  from  the  Records  Office 
in  Whitmore  (which  can  be  obtained  free  if 
the  candidate  says  it  is  for  the  Honors  Of- 
fice). When  the  Honors  Office  has  received 
these  three  items,  an  interview  with  the 
candidate  will  be  arranged,  and  if  the  stu- 
dent and  the  interviewer  agree  that  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  student  to  join  that 
program,  the  student  will  be  admitted. 

While  Commonwealth  Scholars  are 
exempted  from  regular  University  core  re- 
quirements, they  must  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  their  major  and  must  take  one 
Honors  course  every  semester  in  residence 
and  in  the  program,  and  must  take  a 
minimum  of  six  Honors  courses. 

A  Commonwealth  Scholar  must  also 
maintain  a  cumulative  average  of  at  least 
3.0  and  follow  the  procedural  require- 
ments of  the  program. 
DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS 
Any  student  who  wishes  to  be  eligible  to 
graduate  with  an  Honors  designation  of 
Magna  Cum  Laude  orSumma  Cum  Laude 
must  pursue  a  Departmental  Honors  Pro- 
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gram.  A  student  must  usually  have  a 
cumulative  average  of  3.2  or  higher  to  be 
eligible  for  a  Departmental  Honors  Pro- 
gram. Any  student  interested  in  pursuing 
Departmental  Honors  should  confer  with 
the  Honors  Coordinator  of  his  or  her  major 
field. 

Legal  Studies  Program 

The  Legal  Studies  Program  provides  in- 
troductory and  advanced  courses  about 
the  nature  and  function  of  law,  presents 
field  work  and  research  opportunities, 
conferences,  practica,  and  special  courses 
about  law  for  the  University  community, 
and  enables  a  limited  number  of  students 
to  major  in  Legal  Studies.  The  major  is  in- 
dividually designed  around  a  basic  core  of 
study.  This  is  not  a  "pre-law"  preparatory 
program:  it  is  an  interdisciplinary  explora- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  law,  power,  and 
authority,  as  manifested  in  culture  and  so- 
ciety. 

Orchard  Hill  Residential  College 

Orchard  Hill  Residential  College  is  a  unit 
of  four  residence  halls  offering  distinctive 
educational  and  cultural  programs  for 
students  seeking  an  alternative  college 
experience.  Orchard  Hill  offers  a  substan- 
tial number  of  3-credit  interdisciplinary 
courses  each  semester  and  an  increasing 
percentage  of  these  satisfy  University  core 
requirements.  In  addition,  the  Hill  offers  a 
large  variety  of  student  initiated  colloquia, 
sponsored  by  faculty  members  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Academic  Affairs  Office. 

The  program  focuses  on  articulation  of 
student  needs  and  concerns  (life  planning, 
career  decisions,  and  the  individual's  own 
program  of  education).  Special  seminars 
and  courses  reflect  major  areas  of  social 
and  personal  concern.  For  more  informa- 
tion, inquire  at  103  Eugene  Field  House, 
Orchard  Hill. 

The  Center  for  Outreach  Programs 

Outreach  functions  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
off-campus  community  service.  Its  two 
chief  components  include:  a)  Student 
Volunteer  Services,  a  student  initiated  and 
student  administered  program,  which 
places  students  and  other  interested  per- 
sons in  over  75  community  service  organi- 
zations in  western  Massachusetts  for  five 
to  20  hours  a  week,  usually  without  pay  or 
academic  credit;  and  b)  a  student  intern- 
ship   program   which    provides   students 


with  the  opportunity  to  earn  up  to  15 
credits  while  participating  in  various  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  community  service 
programs  for  a  semester. 

Overseas  Study 

The  International  Programs  Office  may  be 
consulted  for  specific  information  on 
overseas  study  opportunities. 

Freiburg  Program.  In  cooperation  with 
the  University  of  Freiburg,  Germany,  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  operates  its 
year-long  Freiburg  Program.  Students  en- 
rolled in  the  Program  are  regularly  en- 
rolled students  of  the  University  of 
Freiburg,  and  take  courses  in  a  wide  range 
of  social  science  and  humanities  courses. 
The  Freiburg  Program  is  not  restricted  to 
students  concentrating  in  German.  En- 
rollment is  limited  to  graduate  students 
and  superior  upper  division  under- 
graduates with  fluency  in  German. 

Field  Program  in  Anthropology,  Europe. 
A  four-  or  seven-month  field  program  in 
Europe  open  to  advanced  undergraudate 
students  in  anthropology  during  the 
spring  or  spring  and  summer. 

Grenoble  Program.  The  University  of 
Massachusetts  Semester  in  Grenoble  Pro- 
gram is  offered  in  cooperation  with  the 
Comite  de  Patronage  des  Etudiants  Etran- 
gers  de  L'Universite  de  Grenoble  and  is 
open  to  approximately  40  students.  Stu- 
dents with  little  or  no  prior  knowledge  of 
the  language  may  pursue  studies  in  the 
French  language  and  civilization  at  the 
elementary  level.  Majors  and  other  profi- 
cient students  pursue  courses  in  language, 
literature,  and  civilization  at  the  middle  or 
upper  level  depending  on  placement  by 
examination. 

Academic  Year  Program,  Keele  Univer- 
sity, England.  Through  an  exchange  pro- 
gram, several  undergraduates  spend  their 
junior  or  senior  years  at  Keele  University, 
Staffordshire,  England.  Open  to  superior 
students  concentrating  in  social  sciences, 
humanities,  and  science. 

Academic  Year  Program,  Chelsea  Col- 
lege of  Physical  Education,  England.  A 
junior  year  program  for  undergraduate 
women  majoring  in  physical  education. 

Academic  Year  Program,  University  of 
Victoria,  British  Columbia.  An  under- 
graduate student  exchange  program  with 
the  University  of  Victoria,  British  Colum- 
bia,   Canada,    permits    several    under- 
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graduates  each  year  to  spend  their  junior 
or  senior  years  at  that  university. 

Other  academic  year  programs  through 
which  undergraduates  study  abroad  in- 
clude student  exchanges  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Helsinki,  Finland;  the  University  of 
Lagos,  Nigeria;  University  College,  Dub- 
lin; The  University  of  Lancaster,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sussex,  North  East  London 
Polytechnic,  all  in  England;  the  University 
of  Stirling,  Scotland;  and  the  University  of 
the  West  Indies  at  its  Jamaica  campus. 
Semester  field  work  programs  include  So- 
cial Work  Internships  in  England  and 
practice  teaching  at  the  Bi-national  Center, 
Bucamaranga,  Colombia. 

Summer  Programs.  Summer  study  pro- 
grams concerning  which  information  may 
be  secured  from  the  International  Pro- 
grams Office  and  theSummer  Session  Bul- 
letin, include  offerings  in  Bologna,  Italy; 
Freiburg,  Germany;  Pau,  France;  Oxford, 
England,  and  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies,  the 
latter  in  anthropology. 

Project  10 

Project  10  is  a  semi-autonomous  experi- 
mental program  based  in  Pierpont  House 
in  Southwest  Residential  College.  The 
Project's  members  are  drawn  from  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  the  University.  They 
participate  in  a  wide  variety  of  seminars, 
workshops,  and  tutorials  each  semester, 
and  attempt  to  explore  different  ways  of 
learning  and  different  options  on  credits 
and  grading.  The  Project  is  an  attempt  to 
build  a  living-learning  community  which 
can  foster  and  sustain  individual  growth 
and  personal  expression,  while  its  mem- 
bers learn  how  to  make  decisions,  how  to 
measure  learning,  and  how  to  accept  ac- 
countability to  others. 

A  special  program  option  within  Project 
10,  the  Inquiry  Program,  offers  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  general  University  degree  re- 
quirements. It  is  an  alternative  to  the  ordi- 
nary approach  to  separate  courses  and 
credits  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years.  In  fact,  in  Project  10  there  is  nothing 
called  the  freshman  or  sophomore  class. 
Students  individually  negotiate  plans  of 
study  for  the  first  60  credits  of  under- 
graduate work.  For  more  information  con- 
tact the  Project  Office  in  Pierpont  House, 
Southwest  Residential  College. 

Rhetoric 

The  Rhetoric  Program  offers  a  flexible  and 


varied  experience  for  students  fulfilling 
the  University's  core  requirement.  The  re- 
quirement states  that  all  students  (with 
certain  exceptions  for  advanced  place- 
ment) will  take  two  courses  in  Rhetoric, 
one  of  which  must  be  Rhetoric  100  or 
Rhetoric  110.  Through  an  inter- 
disciplinary effort,  involving  teachers 
from  English  and  Communication  Studies 
as  well  as  other  departments,  the  Program 
seeks  to  give  students  help  and  practice  in 
many  kinds  of  writing  and  oral  communi- 
cation. There  is  no  undergraduate  major  in 
Rhetoric. 

Southwest  Residential  College 
Southwest  Residential  College,  the  largest 
residential  area  in  the  University,  offers  a 
diverse  educational  program  open  to  all  its 
students.  In  special  cases,  non-Southwest 
students  may  also  enroll.  These  courses 
are  offered  directly  in  the  dormitories  or  in 
one  of  the  several  educational  Centers. 
The  program  consists  of  experimental 
3-credit  courses  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Southwest  community  and  to 
supplement  regular  University  offerings. 
It  also  includes  special  cross-listed  sec- 
tions of  departmental  offerings  and 
1-credit,  student-taught  "colloquia"  of- 
fered during  the  semester  and  lasting  usu- 
ally for  eight  weeks.  The  course  listings 
are  published  each  semester  in  a  brochure 
available  in  the  Southivest  Academii  A) 
fairs  Office,  John  Adams  Lobby,  during  the 
pre-registration  and  registration  periods. 

Southwest  recognizes  two  crucial  areas 
of  concern:  racism  and  sexism.  These  is- 
sues have  been  made  the  express  priorities 
of  this  residential  area,  approached 
through  specific  courses,  through  coun- 
selor training  and  staff  training,  and 
through  new  programs  in  Urban- 
Community  Studies  and  a  Transitional 
Year  Program  for  first-year  students. 

Summer  Session 

The  Summer  Session  at  the  University  is 
open  to  freshmen  who  wish  to  begin  their 
college  education  immediately  upon 
graduation  from  high  school,  to  seniors 
completing  requirements  for  September 
graduation,  to  other  regular  University 
undergraduates,  and  to  special  students 
currently  enrolled  in  other  colleges.  A  bul- 
letin describing  the  summer  program  is 
available  from  the  Registrar's  Office  in 
April  of  each  year. 
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Students  who  begin  their  college  careers 
in  the  summer  are  advised  to  plan  their 
programs  carefully  with  the  aid  of 
advisors. 

University  Without  Walls 

The  University  Without  Walls  program  is 
one  of  32  such  units  across  the  country 
developed  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Union  for  Experimenting  Colleges  and 
Universities.  The  program  enables  stu- 
dents to  earn  a  B.A.  or  B.S.  from  the  Uni- 
versity through  a  totally  individualized 
learning  program  allowing  independent 
study,  internships,  field  experiences,  cred- 
it for  significant  past  learning  experience, 
and  other  self-directed  projects  outside  the 
classroom  and  campus.  It  welcomes  par- 
ticipants of  all  ages  and  diverse 
backgrounds  and  interests,  especially 
those  who  would  not  normally  have  ac- 
cess to  the  University  but  who  are  highly 
motivated  and  self-disciplined  enough  to 
succeed  in  directing  their  own  learning 
projects.  Upon  admission  to  the  program, 
students  choose  a  faculty  sponsor  and  ad- 
visor and  prepare  a  learning  contract  out- 
lining learning  objectives,  activities  to 
meet  those  objectives,  and  evaluation  pro- 
cedures. Students  must  negotiate  120 
credits  in  order  to  receive  a  degree,  includ- 
ing University  Core  Requirements  (33 
credits)  and  residence  credits  (45  credits). 
Further  information  and  applications  may 
be  obtained  from  the  University  Without 
Walls,  Wysocki  House. 

University  Year  for  ACTION 

University  Year  for  ACTION  is  a  volunteer 
service  program  which  offers  under- 
graduates significant  opportunities  for  at- 
tacking poverty  in  connection  with  com- 
munity agencies  while  earning  normal 
college  credit.  Students  accepted  into  the 
program  become  Volunteers  in  ACTION  (a 
new  federal  agency  comprising  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA).  The  students  work 
full-time  or  part-time,  living  on  campus  or 
in  a  local  community  located  either  in  a 
major  city  or  in  a  rural  center  of  Western 
Massachusetts. 

Service  in  a  community  agency  may  be 
in  legal  services,  education,  mental  health, 
housing,  consumer  protection  or  en- 
vironmental protection.  Community 
agencies  provide  field  direction  and 
supervision,    while    the   University    pro- 


vides instruction,  academic  credit,  and 
program  management. 

Details  concerning  eligibility,  applica- 
tion procedures,  stipends,  tuition,  fees  and 
other  information  are  available  at  the  AC- 
TION Office,  Arnold  House. 

Upward  Bound 

Upward  Bound  is  an  educational  experi- 
ence, motivating  disadvantaged  high 
school  students  to  try  for  college.  Upward 
Bound  offers  a  summer  academic  program 
for  25  students  on  the  campus  and  a 
"follow-up"  program  from  September 
through  May  to  some  95  high  school 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 

Schools,  Colleges, 
Departments  and 
Programs 

Undergraduate  MAJOR  programs  are 
available  in  the  following  areas: 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 

Afro- American  Studies 

Art 

Chinese 

Classics 

Comparative  Literature 

English 

Fine  Arts 

French 

German 

History 

Italian 

Japanese 

Journalistic  Studies/English 

Music 

Philosophy 

Russian 

Spanish 

Theater 

Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences  and 

Mathematics 
Astronomy 
Biochemistry 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Geography 
Geology 
Mathematics 
Microbiology 
Physics 
Zoology 
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Faculty  of  Social  and  Behavioral 

Sciences 
Anthropology 
Communication  Studies 
Economics 
Political  Science 
Psychology 
Sociology 

Interdisciplinary  Programs 

Classics  &  Philosophy 

Judaic  Studies 

Linguistics  &  Philosophy 

Linguistics  &  Chinese 

Linguistics  &  German 

Linguistics  &  Japanese 

Linguistics  &  Russian 

Mathematics  &  Philosophy 

Near  Eastern  Studies 

Science 

Social  Thought  &  Political  Economy 

Soviet  &  East  European  Studies 

School  of  Business  Administration 

Accounting 

General  Business  &  Finance 

Management 

Marketing 

School  of  Education 

Education 

Human  Development 

School  of  Engineering 

Chemical  Engineering 

Civil  Engineering 

Computer  Systems  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering 

Industrial  Engineering  &  Operations 

Research 
Mechanical  Engineering 

College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources 

Animal  Sciences 

Entomology 

Environmental  Design 

Environmental  Sciences 

Fisheries  Biology 

Food  &  Agricultural  Engineering 

Food  Marketing  Economics 

Food  &  Resource  Economics 

Food  Science 

Forestry 

Home  Economics 

Hotel,  Restaurant,  &  Travel 

Administration 
Human  Nutrition 
Natural  Resource  Studies 
Park  Administration 
Plant  Pathology 


Plant  &  Soil  Sciences 
Wildlife  Biology 
Wood  Technology 

School  of  Health  Sciences 

Communication  Disorders 

Community  Health  &  Health  Education 

Environmental  Health 

Health  Laboratory  Science 

Medical  Technology 

Nursing 

Public  Health 

School  of  Physical  Education 

Leisure  Studies  &  Services 
Physical  Education 
Sport  Studies 

College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  pro- 
grams of  study  leading  to  four  bachelor's 
degrees:  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence, Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts,  and  Bachelor 
of  Music.  All  departments  offer  a  program 
leading  to  the  B.A.  degree.  The  B.S.  degree 
may  be  earned  only  if  the  major  is 
mathematics,  science,  or  psychology.  All 
the  degree  programs  combine  a  study  in 
depth  in  one  area  with  supporting  study  in 
the  other  two  of  the  three  main  divisions: 
1)  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts.  2)  Social  and 
Behaviorial  Sciences,  and  3)  Natural  Sci- 
ence and  Mathematics.  Courses  appro- 
priate to  the  distribution  requirements  in 
these  three  areas  are  noted  in  University 
catalogs  by  the  respective  codes  (C),  (D), 
and  (E). 

All  degree  programs  must  conform  with 
the  following  five  provisions.  Advanced 
placement  and  transfer  credits  may  be 
applied  toward  any  or  all  of  these  qualifi- 
cations, but  at  least  half  of  the  major  pro- 
gram must  be  completed  in  residence. 

1)  A  basic  proficiency  or  experience  in 
communicative  skills  must  be  achieved  by 
completing  six  credits  in  rhetoric;  the  two 
rhetoric  courses  must  include  at  least  one 
of  Rhetoric  100  or  110. 

2)  For  the  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees,  a  basic 
proficiency  or  experience  with  a  foreign 
language  must  be  demonstrated  by  a) 
completion  of  a  foreign  language  course  at 
the  140  level,  b)  score  of  600  or  above  on  a 
CEEB  achievement  test  while  in  high 
school  or  placement  test  at  this  University, 
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c)  satisfactory  completion  in  high  school 
of  a  fourth-level  foreign  language  course 
or  a  third-level  course  in  one  foreign  lan- 
guage and  a  second-level  course  in  an- 
other, d)  a  year  in  high  school  in  which 
English  is  not  the  basic  language  of  in- 
struction, or  e)  substitution  of  language- 
related  study  with  proper  authorization 
(see  CASIAC). 

3)  Distribution  is  achieved  by  completion 
of  courses  in  each  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  College  other  than  the  one  in  which 
the  major  falls.  With  the  understanding 
that  work  in  the  major  is  applicable  to  one 
or  more  of  these  divisions,  this  qualifica- 
tion is  stated  for  all  three  divisions  and  all 
degrees  as: 

Number  of  Core  Courses  for 

Division  Code  B.A.  B.S.*  B.F.A.  B.Mus. 

Humanities 

and  Fine  Arts  "C"  4  3  3  3 
Social  and 

Behaviorial 

Sciences  "D"    4      3*        3  3 

Natural  Science 

&  Mathematics   "E"    4     4*3         3 

*To  qualify  for  a  B.S.  degree,  at  least  60  credits  must  be 
earned  in  science,  mathematics,  and/or  psychology 
courses;  distributional  courses  may  be  part  of  this 
minimum  of  60 

4)  An  approved  major  program  of  the  Col- 
lege must  be  completed.  The  traditional 
departmental  major  programs  are  the  most 
common,  and  they  are  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  A  few  others,  including 
several  interdepartmental  majors,  are 
specified  and  administered  by  standing 
committees  of  the  faculty  and  are  de- 
scribed elsewhere. 

All  major  programs  have  these  features 
in  common:  a)  faculty  guidance,  b)  a  cohe- 
rent program  of  study  made  up  of  at  least 
24  credits,  at  least  15  of  which  must  be  in 
upper  division  courses  in  this  College,  and 
c)  a  student  has  at  least  12  completely  free 
electives. 

Advisory  System: 

When  students  elect  a  special  major  or  are 
admitted  to  a  specialized  degree  program, 
they  may  obtain  a  faculty  advisor  from  that 
major.  Faculty  advisors  help  students 
choose  their  program  of  study  and  also 
serve  as  a  communication  link  between 
students  and  the  Registrar's  Office.  Stu- 
dents may  choose  a  specific  major  on  en- 
trance or  they  may  postpone  this  choice 


until  the  fourth  semester.  Until  choosing  a 
specific  major,  students  are  listed  as  a  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  major,  and  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Information 
and  Advising  Center  (CASIAC)  serves  as  a 
student's  advisor. 

A  student  has  considerable  freedom  in 
choosing  a  program  of  study  and  major. 
However,  a  few  of  the  major  programs  re- 
quire sequences  of  courses  which  extend 
over  seven  or  eight  semesters.  Students 
who  do  not  take  the  right  courses  in  their 
freshman  year  may  have  to  use  a  summer 
session  or  extra  semesters  to  accommodate 
these  sequences  if  the  ultimate  major  is 
Astronomy,  Biochemistry,  Chemistry, 
Mathematics  or  Physics,  or  if  they  are  in 
the  Bachelor  of  Music  or  Bachelor  of  Fine 
Arts  program.  Some  standard  freshman 
year  programs  are: 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts: 

Rhetoric  and  two  of  the  following: 

Introduction  to  Art  Math  or  Science 

Studio  Art  Humanity 

Social  Science 

Social  Science  (B.A.  or  B.S.J 

Rhetoric  and  two  of  the  following: 

Social  Science  Humanity  or  Fine  Art 

Math  or  Science 
Second  Social  Science 
Foreign  Language 

Mathematics  (B.A.  or  B.S.) 
Rhetoric  and  one  of  the  following: 

Math  (Calculus)  Foreign  Language 

Science  Social  Science 

Humanity 

Bachelor  of  Music: 

Rhetoric  and  two  of  the  following: 

Music  Theory  Math  or  Science 

Music  Literature  Social  Science 

Humanity, 
other  than  Music 


Humanity  (B.A 

Rhetoric 
Humanity  or 
Fine  Art 


and  two  of  the  following: 
Foreign  Langauge 
Social  Science 
Math  or  Science 
Second  Humanity 

Science  (B.A.  or  B.S.J 

Rhetoric  and  one  of  the  following: 
Chemistry  Foreign  Language 

or  Physics*  Humanity 

Math  Social  Science 

(Calculus,  if  prepared)  Second  Science 

*Chemistry  Majors  elect  Chemistry 
113:  Biology  and  Geology  majors  elect 
Chemistry  111:  and  Physics  and 
Astronomy  majors  elect  Physics  181. 
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Faculty  of  Humanities 
and  Fine  Arts 

Department  of 

Afro-American  Studies,  W.E.B.  DuBois 

The  W.E.B.  DuBois  Department  of  Afro- 
American  Studies  offers  an  undergraduate 
major  for  those  students  who  wish  to  gain 
an  in-depth  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
culture  of  Black  people  in  Africa  and  the 
New  World.  The  course  of  study  is  inter- 
disciplinary, and  offers  a  variety  of  learn- 
ing situations,  both  on  and  off  the  campus. 
The  maximum  of  45  required  major 
credits  incorporates  a  number  of  disci- 
plines in  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities.  After  taking  a  prescribed  in- 
troductory core  of  18  credits,  the  student 
may  concentrate  in  the  social  sciences, 
history,  or  the  humanities  in  which  he  or 
she  is  required  to  take  27  additional  hours, 
including  a  field  research  project  or  equi- 
valent and  a  senior  thesis. 

Art 

ENTRANCE  PROCEDURES 
Portfolios  are  required  from  all  applicants 
except  those  applying  for  the  B.A.  in  Art 
History.  The  portfolio  should  be  in  the 
form  of  35mm  colored  slides  of  at  least  ten 
works.  Slides  must  be  submitted  in  a  9"  x 
11"  clear  plastic  viewing  sheet,  each  slide 
labelled  with  name,  medium,  and  size. 
Slides  should  not  be  sent  until  requested 
by  the  Admissions  Office.  Portfolio 
examination  for  admission  to  the  Art  De- 
partment will  be  based  on  the  criteria  of 
demonstrated  ability  and  high  academic 
standard. 

PROGRAMS 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  Program  —  The 
B.A.  degree  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide an  aesthetic  and  historic  knowledge 
of  the  visual  arts  while  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  creative  ability.  The  B.A. 
degree  program  requires  a  greater  in- 
volvement than  the  B.F.A.  degree  program 
in  courses  not  directly  within  the  Art  De- 
partment. The  B.A.  degree  program  offers 
two  majors:  Art  History  and  Studio. 

The  B.A.  in  Studio  requires  a  minimum 
of  42  art  credits  (six  elementary  courses  — 
100,  102.  120,  122,  111,  113  —  and  eight 
upper  division  courses  —  numbered  200 
and  above,  two  of  which  must  be  art  his- 
tory electives.) 

The  B.A.  in  Art  History  requires  a  min- 


imum of  30  art  history  credits  (six  cred- 
its at  the  introductory  level  —  111,  113  — 
and  24  upper  division  credits,  which  will 
include  at  least  one  seminar  —  300  level 
course).  As  the  declaration  of  the  major  is 
prerequisite  to  the  selection  of  a  faculty 
advisor,  it  is  best  to  declare  an  Art  History 
major  within  the  freshman  or  sophomore 
years.  Art  History  is  taught  as  an  area  of 
the  humanities  tying  in  with  the  history, 
literature  and  philosophy  of  a  given  cul- 
ture or  period,  and  forming  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  ideas  in  general.  Course  offerings 
in  the  area  are  organized  to  provide  three 
levels  of  instruction:  a)  Introductory  Sur- 
vey (100  level),  b)  Area  Courses  (200 
level),  c)  Seminars  (300  level). 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Degree  (Studio)  — 
During  the  first  two  years,  the  student  ex- 
periences a  foundation  program  of  several 
courses  in  drawing,  two  and  three  dimen- 
sional design  and  a  general  history  of  art. 
Because  of  its  contemporary  nature  and 
relevance,  it  is  required  that  Modern  Art 
287  be  taken  as  early  as  possible  by  B.F.A. 
degree  program  candidates.  The  B.F.A. 
program  in  Studio  .Art  provides  intensive 
coverage  of  one  chosen  medium:  ceramics, 
printmaking.  sculpture  or  painting,  to  be 
selected  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 
The  B.F.A.  degree  program  consists  of 
fewer  core  requirements  to  allow  for  con- 
centration within  the  Art  Department.  It 
involves  a  minimum  of  60  credits  in 
studio  art.  12  in  art  history  and  48  credits 
in  other  disciplines  for  satisfaction  of  the 
University  Core  and  graduation  credit 
requirements. 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (Studio  with  Art 
Education)  —  This  program  provides  the 
student  with  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Education  requirements  for  cer- 
tification to  teach  Art  in  public  school  sys- 
tems at  either  the  elementary  or  secondary 
level.  The  program's  minimal  require- 
ments include  39  credits  in  studio  art,  12 
in  art  history,  6  in  art  education,  15  in  stu- 
dent teaching,  9  in  education  and 
psychology  and  39  in  other  academic 
disciplines. 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (Design)  —  The  De- 
sign program  requirements  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment and  lead  to  a  B.F.A.  degree  in  design. 
The  Design  area  incorporates  courses  from 
related  departments  such  as  Environmen- 
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tal  Design  and  Landscape  Architecture. 
Individualized  programs  are  possible 
through  course  offerings  from  art  and  de- 
sign; however,  the  main  professional  se- 
quence is  structured  toward  Human  Envi- 
ronment and  Design,  or  Interior  Design. 
The  program  is  intended  to  meet  profes- 
sional standards  set  forth  by  the  national, 
professional  and  educational  associations 
in  the  field  of  design  for  accreditation  and 
professional  standing. 
Asian  Studies 

There  are  majors  leading  to  the  B.A.  in 
both  Chinese  and  Japanese  language  and 
literature  in  which  students  may  place 
emphasis  on  either  modern  or  classical 
language.  Students  following  either  major 
receive  a  substantial  foundation  in  read- 
ing, speaking  and  understanding  the  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  a  basic  knowledge  of 
respective  literatures.  Majors  are  encour- 
aged to  acquire  a  background  in  the  his- 
tory, government,  society,  religion,  and 
arts  of  China  and  Japan. 

In  addition,  various  departments  in  the 
University  and  the  Five  College'  system 
offer  courses  dealing  with  specific  aspects 
of  China,  Japan  and  other  parts  of  Asia. 
Consult  offerings  of  the  Departments  of 
Anthropology,  Art,  Comparative  Litera- 
ture, Geography,  History,  Political  Sci- 
ence, and  Sociology. 

The  program  also  offers,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Linguistics  Department,  two  joint 
majors:  Linguistics  &  Japanese  and 
Linguistics  &  Chinese. 

Undergraduates  interested  in  Asian 
Studies  may  wish  to  enroll  in  the  Univer- 
sity's Asian  Studies  Certificate  program. 
The  program  does  not  constitute  a  major 
and  is  designed  to  supplement  the  work 
done  toward  a  bachelor's  degree  in  an- 
other discipline.  Requirements  for  the  Cer- 
tificate are  a  total  of  24  credits  selected 
from  the  Asian  Studies  course  list. 

Classics 

Courses  labeled  "Classics"  on  the  100  and 
200  levels  are  offered  for  purposes  of  gen- 
eral education.  They  require  no  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  or  Greek;  all  readings  are 
done  in  English  translation.  Courses  of 
this  type  are  offered  in  Greek  and  Roman 
civilization,  ancient  mythology,  Greek  and 
Roman  archaeology,  and  Greek  and  Latin 
literature  in  translation. 

There  is  also  a  special  language  skills 


course  in  Greek  and  Latin  elements  in  En- 
glish designed  to  increase  the  student's 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  English 
vocabulary  by  study  of  the  roots,  prefixes, 
and  suffixes  incorporated  into  English 
from  Greek  and  Latin.  A  full  range  of 
courses  is  offered  in  Latin  language  and 
literature. 

A  student  who  majors  in  Classics  may 
choose  one  of  the  following  areas  of  con- 
centration: 1)  Classical  Civilization  and 
Literature,  2)  Greek,  3)  Latin,  4)  Mediter- 
ranean Archaeology,  and  5)  Religion.  A 
description  of  each  of  these  areas  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Classics. 
A  separate  interdepartmental  major  in 
Classics  and  Philosophy  is  available. 

Classics  majors  may  select  any  member 
of  the  Classics  faculty  as  an  adviser.  Stu- 
dents with  a  special  interest  in  secondary 
school  teaching  should  consult  Associate 
Professor  Vincent  Cleary.  Those  with  a 
special  interest  in  pre-seminarian  studies 
should  consult  Assistant  Professor  Charles 
Isbell.  Those  interested  in  Mediterranean 
Archaeology  should  consult  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Elizabeth  Will. 

The  Department  awards  a  scholarship  of 
$1,000  each  spring  semester  to  a  Classics 
major  for  study  at  the  Intercollegiate  Cen- 
ter for  Classical  Studies  in  Rome. 

Consult  the  Department  for  information 
about  study  programs  in  Italy  and  Greece 
during  the  academic  year  and  the  summer. 
The  Department  maintains  a  list  of  ar- 
chaeological digs  where  students  may  re- 
ceive training  and  experience  in  ar- 
chaeological excavations. 

Comparative  Literature 

Three  different  types  of  programs  lead  to 
the  B.A.  degree  in  Comparative  Literature. 
The  first  involves  the  study  of  literature  in 
two  languages,  a  major  and  a  minor;  one  of 
these  may  be  English.  Majors  must  also 
fulfill  a  requirement  in  a  third  language, 
preferably  ancient,  either  by  taking  six 
credits  of  elementary  course  work  or  by 
passing  the  appropriate  proficiency 
examination.  A  student  has  to  take  42 
upper-level  credits  of  course  work,  not  in- 
cluding the  work  done  in  the  third  lan- 
guage: 15  in  the  literature  of  the  major 
language,  12  in  the  literature  of  the  minor 
language,  and  15  in  Comparative  Litera- 
ture (including  3  directed  toward  the  liter- 
ature of  the  major  language). 
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The  second  type  of  program  involves 
the  relation  of  literature  studied  in  two  dif- 
ferent languages,  a  major  and  a  minor  (one 
of  which  may  be  English)  to  one  other  dis- 
cipline (e.g.,  art,  philosophy,  anthropol- 
ogy, psychology,  linguistics,  sociology). 
The  normal  program  will  consist  of  48 
upper-level  credits  of  course  work,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  12  in  the  department 
of  the  related  discipline,  12  in  the  major 
literature,  9  in  the  minor  literature,  and  15 
in  Comparative  Literature.  The  third  pro- 
gram involves  the  study  of  literature 
equally  in  two  languages.  The  normal 
program  will  consist  of  45  upper-level 
credits  of  course  work,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 15  in  the  literature  of  one  language, 
15  in  the  literature  of  a  second  language, 
and  15  in  Comparative  Literature. 

English 

The  English  Department  offers  courses 
which  attempt  to  cover  not  only  British 
and  American  literature  but  the  literatures 
of  all  English-speaking  people.  English 
majors  are  encouraged  to  study  creative 
and  expository  writing,  folklore,  film  and 
other  related  subjects  such  as  linguistics 
and  journalism.  Students  who  major  in 
English  are  exposed  to  important  literary 
works  and  are  expected  to  develop  those 
skills  necessary  to  understand  and 
evaluate  literature  as  well  as  to  express 
their  opinions  concerning  it  coherently 
and  persuasively.  All  undergraduate  pro- 
grams in  English  are  administered  in  the 
Department's  Undergraduate  Studies  Of- 
fice in  Bartlett  Hall.  The  Program  in  Jour- 
nalistic Studies  is  also  administered  there. 
The  Department's  Chief  Adviser  is  Donald 
Cheney,  and  the  Director  of  Under- 
graduate Studies  is  Walker  Gibson. 

There  are  two  options  for  majoring  in 
English.  Option  A  requires  students  to 
study  various  approaches  to  literature:  one 
course  in  a  pre-modern  period;  one  course 
in  literature  not  written  in  English;  three 
of  the  four  following  kinds  of  literature:  a 
course  in  language,  a  course  in  Shakes- 
peare, a  course  in  an  individual  author  be- 
sides Shakespeare,  and  a  course  in  a 
literary  genre  such  as  tragedy,  lyric  poetry 
or  satire.  Option  B  requires  students  to 
complete  a  survey  of  major  authors:  two 
courses  in  masterpieces  of  Western  litera- 
ture, two  courses  in  major  British  authors, 
and  one  course  in  Shakespeare.  Various 


members  of  the  Department  are  available 
to  help  students  plan  programs  which 
focus  on  period  studies,  (such  as  Medieval 
or  Victorian  studies),  American  civiliza- 
tion, women's  studies,  film  studies, 
folklore  or  a  number  of  other  areas.  The 
English  major  must  complete  30  credits  in 
upper  level  courses  (i.e.,  courses  num- 
bered above  200),  Up  to  six  of  these  credits 
may  be  substituted  by  upper  level  courses 
in  related  areas  such  as  journalistic 
studies,  linguistics,  foreign  language, 
comparative  literature,  or  speech  courses 
related  to  literature.  All  questions  regard- 
ing what  can  be  substituted  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  Department's  Chief  Adviser. 
Students  who  wish  to  graduate  with 
Honors  in  English  must  take  at  least  four 
upper  level  courses  designated  as  Honors 
English  courses,  have  a  minimum  cumula- 
tive average  of  3.2,  and  choose  to  either 
write  a  thesis  or  take  an  additional  two 
Honors  English  courses.  Students  who 
wish  to  be  certified  to  teach  English 
in  secondary  schools  must  apply  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  English  Education 
Committee. 

JOURNALISTIC  STUDIES 
Journalistic  Studies  is  a  program  of  the 
English  Department  offering  a  joint  major 
with  that  department.  The  student  is  re- 
quired to  earn  15  credits  in  Journalistic 
Studies  and  to  complete  the  requirements 
of  the  English  major  with  some  excep- 
tions. Students  interested  in  the  Journalis- 
tic Studies  Program  should  contact  Profes- 
sor Howard  M.  Ziff. 

French  and  Italian 

FRENCH 

Students  planning  to  major  in  French  have 
access  to  programs  ranging  from  language 
skill  courses  at  all  levels  to  a  rich  body  of 
courses  devoted  to  literature  and  civiliza- 
tion. To  supplement  the  major,  require- 
ments of  which  are  outlined  in  several 
other  brief  documents,  students  are  urged 
to  take  advantage  of  our  overseas  pro- 
grams in  Grenoble  and  Pau,  or  to  spend 
their  entire  junior  year  in  Paris  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts —  Boston.  Majors  will  also  find 
living  in  French  Corridor  not  only  a  suc- 
cessful way  of  learning  spoken  French 
outside  of  the  classroon,  but  also  an  im- 
portant introduction  to  life  in  France. 
Special    departmental    advisers    deter- 
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mine  the  major's  proper  placement  within 
the  department,  help  to  formulate  the  fu- 
ture program  of  each  student,  and  resolve 
academic  problems. 

For  complete  information  concerning 
the  major  in  French,  please  consult  Profes- 
sor Micheline  Dufau,  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  French  and  Italian. 

ITALIAN 

Students    planning    to    major    in    Italian 

have   access   to    programs   ranging   from 

language  skill  courses  at  all  levels  to  a  rich 

body  of  courses  devoted  to  literature  and 

civilization. 

Special  departmental  advisers  deter- 
mine the  major's  proper  placement  within 
the  department,  help  to  formulate  the  fu- 
ture program  of  each  student,  and  help  re- 
solve academic  problems.  To  supplement 
the  major,  requirements  of  which  are  de- 
tailed in  other  brief  documents,  students 
are  urged  to  join  an  approved  program  in 
Italy  for  at  least  one  summer. 

For  complete  information  concerning 
the  major  in  Italian,  please  contact  Profes- 
sor Anthony  Terrizzi,  Undergraduate  Ad- 
viser for  Italian  Studies. 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

To  fulfill  undergraduate  major  require- 
ments in  German,  a  student  must  take 
German  161  and  complete  32  credits  in  the 
department's  junior-senior  courses.  Two 
programs  are  available:  Program  A  (lan- 
guage) is  designed  principally  for  those 
who  wish  to  teach  in  elementary  or  secon- 
dary schools  or  for  those  whose  interest  is 
not  primarily  in  literature;  Program  B  (lit- 
erature) is  for  those  who  are  chiefly  in- 
terested in  continuing  their  studies  in 
graduate  school. 

Students  selecting  Program  A  should 
take  161,  201,  202,  211,  221  or  222,  241, 
242,  283,  284,  or  285,  and  a  minimum  of 
two  more  courses  in  German,  one  of  which 
must  be  in  20th-century  literature  (331, 

332,  333,  or  334).  Students  in  Program  A 
who  are  not  planning  to  follow  a  teaching 
career  may  substitute  another  junior- 
senior  course  for  283. 

Students  selecting  Program  B  should 
take  161,  201,  202,  211,  221,  284,  321,  391, 
and  three  courses  chosen  from  the  follow- 
ing: 301,  302,  303,  311,  312,  313,  331,  332, 

333,  and  334. 

Students  are  urged  to  augment  their 
course  work  with  at  least  one  summer  ses- 


sion at  an  approved  summer  school  of 
German  or  by  participating  in  a  German 
program  abroad,  such  as  the  University  of- 
fers in  Freiburg,  Germany. 

History 

History  majors  must  take  as  required 
courses  in  their  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  two  year-long  sequences  chosen 
from  HIST  100-101  or  110-111,  115-116, 
120-121,  130-131,  140-141  or  106-107,  and 
150-151  or  152-153.  The  history  major  will 
select  one  of  five  areas  of  specialization 
(European,  British,  American,  Latin 
American,  or  East  Asian  history)  and  take 
within  it  a  minimum  of  8  courses  num- 
bered 200  and  above  (totalling  not  less 
than  24  credits).  Students  specializing  in 
European  history  must  take  at  least  3 
credits  in  ancient  or  medieval  history  and 
an  additional  3  credits  in  the  early  modern 
period  (from  the  Renaissance  through  the 
18th  century).  An  additional  two  or  three 
courses  in  electives  outside  the  area  of 
specialization  are  required,  for  a  total  of  at 
least  12  courses  (totalling  not  less  than  36 
credits)  in  lower  and  upper-level  history 
courses. 

Linguistics 

Though  it  is  a  humanistic  discipline, 
linguistics  is  best  described  as  the  science 
of  human  language.  Linguists  study  the 
nature  of  the  knowledge  a  human  being 
possesses  when  one  "knows"  one's  native 
tongue. 

No  undergraduate  major  is  offered  in 
Linguistics  alone,  but  students  may  major 
jointly  in  Linguistics  &  Philosophy, 
Linguistics  &  German,  Linguistics  &  Rus- 
sian, Linguistics  &  Chinese,  and 
Linguistics  &  Japanese.  Courses  in 
Linguistics  also  are  counted  for  major 
credit  in  several  departments,  and  are 
relevant  to  majors  in  English,  the  Foreign 
languages,  Anthropology,  Communica- 
tion Studies,  Psychology,  Philosophy,  and 
Computer  &  Information  Sciences. 
Music  and  Dance 

The  Music  and  Dance  Department  offers 
programs  of  study  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees.  An 
audition  is  required  of  all  applicants. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  is 
awarded  upon  completion  of  University 
core  requirements  and  a  concentration  in 
one  of  three  areas:  Theory-Composition, 
Performance,  and  Music  Education  (Vocal 
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or  Instrumental).  Each  area  of  concentra- 
tion consists  of  specialized  courses  in  par- 
ticular fields  as  well  as  a  departmental 
core  of  applied  music,  theory,  history  and 
literature,  and  piano  proficiency. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  may  be 
earned  by  the  completion  of  University 
core  requirements,  additional  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  requirements  (language, 
humanities,  and  sciences),  and  a  concen- 
tration in  Music  History,  Theory- 
Composition,  Performance,  and  Dance. 
The  music  core  requirements  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  Bachelor  of  Music 
degree. 

All  programs  contain  course  sequences 
in  theory  and  applied  music  designed  as 
four-year  programs.  A  student  not  enter- 
ing as  a  freshman  may  abbreviate  his  or 
her  program  only  by  advanced  placement 
or  by  appropriate  transfer  credit. 

The  audition  serves  to  determine  the 
selection  of  the  area  of  concentration  as 
well  as  the  qualification  for  music  study. 
Instrumental  Music  Education  applicants 
presenting  piano  or  organ  as  a  primary  in- 
strument must  also  present  a  strong  sec- 
ondary band  or  orchestral  instrument. 
Vocal  Music  Education  applicants  pre- 
senting piano  or  organ  as  a  primary  in- 
strument are  also  expected  to  meet  voice 
study  requirements. 

Students  not  majoring  in  music  may 
select  non-specialized  courses  in  music 
appreciation,  music  history,  applied 
music  (subject  to  prior  audition),  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  performing  groups. 

Professor  Horace  Boyer  is  chief  adviser 
for  undergraduates. 

Philosophy 

The  Philosophy  Department  offers  courses 
in  all  areas  of  philosophy  at  all  levels, 
from  the  most  elementary  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced. Majors  in  philosophy  take  30 
credits  in  departmental  courses.  No  par- 
ticular course  is  required,  but  each  major 
has  to  have  one  semester  course  (3  credits) 
in  logic,  one  in  ethics,  and  four  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy.  The  100-level  courses 
may  be  counted  in  meeting  these 
requirements. 

Students  with  specialized  interests  can 
arrange  independent  study  courses;  and 
those  with  a  B  average  or  better  can  do 
honors  work  in  their  senior  year. 

The  Department  also  offers  a  Teacher 


Preparation  Program  designed  for  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  teach  philosophy  in 
secondary  schools.  Three  joint  major  pro- 
grams in  which  philosophy  is  combined 
with  classics  or  linguistics  or  mathemat- 
ics, are  also  available. 

Professor  Gareth  Matthews  is  Director  of 
Undergraduate  Studies  and  chief  advisor 
for  philosophy  majors. 

Slavic  Language  and  Literatures 

The  Russian  major  aims  at  maximal  profi- 
ciency in  all  four  language  skills;  for  this 
reason,  language  study  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant component  of  the  major  program. 
Opportunity  is  also  provided  for  the  stu- 
dent to  achieve  a  background  in  the  litera- 
ture and  history  of  Russia,  as  well  as  to 
gain  some  competence  in  related  areas  of 
economy,  political  science,  sociology  and 
anthropology. 

Department  requirements  for  a  major  are 
the  successful  completion  of: 

a)  Six  semester  courses  of  language 
study  at  the  junior-senior  level  (18  cred- 
its): RUSS  261,  262,  271.  272.  281,  282. 

b)  Two  semester  courses  of  literature 
study  at  the  junior-senior  level  (6  credits): 
RUSS  291,  292. 

c)  At  least  two  additional  courses 
within  the  department,  to  be  chosen  in 
consultation  with  an  adviser  on  the  basis 
of  the  student's  post-graduate  plans. 

d)  Two  semester  courses  in  Russian 
History:  HIST  214.  215. 

Majors  and  prospective  majors  should 
consult  early  and  often  with  departmental 
advisers.  Professor  f.  Joseph  Lake  is  chief 
adviser  for  the  department. 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 

The  department  offers  a  major  in  Spanish 
and  a  number  of  courses  in  Portuguese.  A 
major  in  Portuguese  is  planned. 

All  the  department's  programs  stress 
training  in  and  the  use  of  language  skills. 
Students  are  provided  with  opportunities 
to  combine  field  work  and  community 
service  with  their  academic  programs. 

The  undergraduate  major  program  con- 
sists of  42  junior-senior  credits,  up  to  nine 
of  which  may  be  in  related  areas  and  dis- 
ciplines approved  by  the  department.  En- 
tering Spanish  majors  who  achieve  an  in- 
termediate year  level  in  the  placement 
tests  are  urged  to  take  SPAN  146,  an  inten- 
sive course  which  will  permit  them  to  start 
their  Spanish  concentration  one  semester 
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sooner  than  if  they  were  to  take  SPAN 
130-140,  the  usual  intermediate  course. 

Prerequisites  to  a  major  in  Spanish  are 
SPAN  150-151,  and  180. 

Students  may  choose  one  of  three  areas 
of  concentration  for  a  major  in  Spanish. 
These  areas  are:  A)  Literature,  B) 
Linguistics,  and  C)  Bilingual  Studies.  All 
areas  of  concentration  have  as  a  common 
requirement  two  introductory  literature 
courses  and  three  courses  in  Conversa- 
tional Spanish:  SPAN  250,  251,  252  (one 
credit  each).  The  successful  completion  of 
the  following  programs  are  required  for 
each  one  of  the  designated  areas  of  con- 
centration. 

1)  Literature 

a)  One  course  from  the  Medieval  Liter- 
ature group. 

b)  One  course  from  the  Renaissance 
and  Golden  Age  Literature  group. 

c)  One  course  from  the  18th-  and 
19th-century  Literature  group. 

d)  One  course  from  the  20th  Century 
Peninsular  Literature  group. 

e)  One  course  from  the  Spanish- 
American  Literature  group. 

f)  Five  electives. 

2)  Linguistics 

a)  One  course  from  the  Medieval  Liter- 
ature group. 

b)  One  course  from  the  Renaissance 
and  Golden  Age  Literature  group. 

c)  One  course  from  the  18th-,  19-,  or 
20th-century  Peninsular  Literature 
groups  or  from  the  Spanish- 
American  Literature  group. 

d)  Six  courses  from  the  Language  and 
Linguistics  group. 

3)  Bilingual  Studies 

a)  Two  courses  in  Hispanic  Culture. 

b)  One  course  in  Hispanic  Literature  of 
the  Caribbean. 

c)  Three  courses  that  introduce  the 
student  to  Hispanic  linguistics, 
Caribbean  dialectology,  and  history 
and  theory  of  Hispanic  bilin- 
gualism. 

d)  Five  electives. 

Theater 

Students  in  the  program  gain  expertise  in 
all  the  fundamental  areas  of  theatrical  art 
in  graduated  sequences  of  study  designed 
to  bring  into  focus  rigorous  critical  think- 


ing, precise  methods  of  research,  and  im- 
aginative expression  in  performance. 

SEQUENCE  OF  STUDY 
Introduction  to  Theater 
Theater   Practice   (1    credit;    may   be   re- 
peated; 3  credits  are  required  of  majors) 
Basic  Techniques  (3  credits  each) 

(Prerequisites:  Introduction  to  Theater 
and  at  least  1  credit  of  Theater  Practices) 
Scenography 
Dramaturgy 
Performance 

Intermediate  Techniques  (9  credits  each) 
(Prerequisite:    completion   of   all   basic 
techniques) 

Scenography 

Dramaturgy 

Performance 

In  addition,  students  may  elect  up  to  18 
credits  of  advanced  course  work  in 
scenography,  dramaturgy,  and/or  perfor- 
mance when  intermediate-level  work  has 
been  completed  in  the  corresponding 
area(s). 

Freshmen  who  think  they  may  wish  to 
major  in  theater  should  elect  Introduction 
to  Theater,  which  also  satisfies  one  of  the 
four  course  requirements  in  the 
Humanities  and  Fine  Arts  core.  (C). 

Basic  techniques  in  scenography, 
dramaturgy,  and  performance  are  nor- 
mally completed  during  the  sophomore 
year. 

Non-majors  with  appropriate  qualifica- 
tions are  welcome  to  participate  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department.  Department 
majors  are  given  preference  in  placement 
at  all  levels  within  the  program. 

With  the  exception  of  Introduction  to 
Theater  and  Theater  Practice,  enrollment 
in  theater  courses  is  by  permission  of 
designated  department  advisers  only. 


Faculty  of  Natural 
Sciences  and  Mathematics 

Biochemistry 

The  Department  of  Biochemistry  serves 
both  a  service  function  to  other  health  and 
environmental  and  natural  resource  units 
on  the  campus  as  well  as  a  source  for  the 
training  of  specialists  in  the  area  of 
molecular  and  cellular  sciences.  In  addi- 
tion, the  major  is  an  important  training 
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ground  for  pre-med,  pre-vet.  and  all  pre- 
health  science  professions. 

A  student  who  is  a  potential  major 
should  take  a  year  of  chemistry  and  cal- 
culus in  the  freshman  year.  A  year  of  ex- 
posure to  the  basic  biological  sciences  is 
also  strongly  recommended  either  from 
high  school  or  in  the  freshman  year.  A 
sample  curriculum  is  outlined  below. 

Freshman  Year 

MATH  127-128  or  135-136  or  131-132 

CHEM  113-114  or  111-112 

ZOOL  190  or  BOTANY   100  (if  exempt. 

select  from  ZOOL  221,  227  or  240.  or  from 

an  approved  advanced  Botany  course) 

Language  (if  exempt,  a  C  or  D  core) 

Rhetoric  (if  exempt,  a  C  or  D  core) 

Sophomore  Year 

MATH  255 

Zoology.  Botany  or  Microbiology 

CHEM  165.  166.  167.  168  or  261,  262,  263. 

264 

Language  or  C  or  D  core 

PHYSIC  141-142 

Junior  Year 

CHEM  210  or  127 

CHEM  281-282 

BIOCHM  223-224-226  (advanced  section) 

C  or  D  core 

Electives  (may  include  BIOCHM  385-386) 

Senior  Year 

Advanced     Biochemistry    or    Advanced 

Life-science  or  Advanced  Chemistry 

BIOCHM  338 

BIOCHM  385-386  or  398-399 

COINS  122  or  101 

Electives  (or  core  requirements) 

Botany 

Majors  who  plan  to  take  post-graduate 
work  in  botany  are  assured  excellent  train- 
ing in  all  fields  of  botany,  including 
anatomy,  cytology,  ecology,  genetics, 
morphology,  taxonomy  and  physiology. 

The  department  offers  several  courses 
without  prerequisite  which  are  designed 
for  non-science  majors. 

Students  planning  for  the  botany  major 
i  with  subsequent  graduate  training  in  the 
field  are  required  to  take  the  following 
courses: 

Botany:  Introductory  Botany,  plus  24 
additional  credits  in  botany,  including  at 
least  two  courses  from  each  of  the  follow- 
ing areas:  I.  Ecology  —  Evolution,  D.  Phys- 
iology —  Cytology  —  Genetics,  and  III. 
Anatomy  —  Morphology  —  Systematics. 


Chemistry:  General  Chemistry  (111-112) 
and  at  least  one  semester  of  organic 
chemistry,  and  one  semester  of  Biochemis- 
try of  Plant  Metabolism  BOTANY  (212). 

Mathematics:  Either  two  semesters  of 
Calculus  (127-128)  or  two  of  the  following: 
Finite  Math  (112).  Introductory  to  Statis- 
tics (231),  or  Introductory  to  Computer 
Science  (122). 

Physics:  Two  semesters,  either  141-142 
or  121-122. 

Genetics:  Either  BOTANY  240  or  ZOOL 
240. 

The  program  for  students  seeking  qual- 
ification for  teaching  at  the  secondary 
level  must  meet  the  following  require- 
ments: 

Botanv:  Introductory  Botany  (100  or 
101),  the  Plant  Kingdom  (125),  Principles 
of  Evolution  (228),  plus  a  minimum  of  15 
additional  credits  in  botany  including  at 
least  one  course  from  each  of  the  areas:  I. 
Ecology  —  Evolution,  II.  Physiology  — 
Cytology  —  Genetics,  or  III.  Anatomy  — 
Morphology  —  Systematics. 

Zoology:  Vertebrate  Phvsiologv  (135). 

Genetics:  Either  BOTANY  240or  ZOOL 
240. 

Chemistry:  General  Chemistry  (111-1  12) 
plus  one  additional  course  in  either 
Chemistry  or  Biochemistry. 

Mathematics:  Two  semesters  of  Cal- 
culus (127-128)  or  two  of  the  following: 
Finite  Math  (112).  Introductory  to  Statis- 
tics (231)  or  Introductory  to  Computer 
Science  (122). 

Physics:  Two  semesters,  either  141-142. 
or  121-122. 

Additional  requirements  for  teacher  cer- 
tification include  elementary  Psychology 
(101)  and  either  Educational  Psychology 
(301)  or  Adolescent  Psychology  (263),  and 
the  required  course  work  and  practice 
teaching  in  Education. 

Chemistry 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  offers  two 
major  curricula:  The  B.S.  (with  accredita- 
tion to  the  American  Chemical  Society), 
and  the  B.A.  These  curricula  have  been 
considerably  revised  to  permit  greater  op- 
tion in  the  selection  of  upper  level 
courses. 

The  B.S.  program  is  designed  for  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  prepare  for  graduate 
study,  or  for  research  and/or  development 
work  in  chemical  laboratories.  A  slightly 
modified  program  permits  preparation  for 
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secondary  school  teaching,  the  B.A.  pro- 
gram provides  for  students  who  wash  to 
combine  chemistry  with  another  major 
area,  as  business  for  technical  sales  or 
management,  or  education  for  teaching,  or 
pre-professional  (medical,  dental). 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  B.S. 
curriculum,  the  student  completes  a 
chemistry  core  which  includes  CHEM  113, 
114  (Principles  of  Chemistry);  CHEM  165, 
166,  167,  168  (Organic  Chemistry  with 
laboratory);  CHEM  241  (Inorganic);  CHEM 
285,  286  (Physical);  CHEM  210  (Analyti- 
cal); CHEM  287  (Physical  Lab);  MATH 
131,  132,  165  (Calculus);  and  PHYSIC  161, 
162,  163  (a  Calculus  approach  to  Physics). 
It  is  recommended  that  German,  Russian, 
or  Japanese  be  selected  to  satisfy  the  Col- 
lege's language  requirement,  and  that  the 
student  elect  at  least  one  course  in  other 
sciences  and  in  computer  science.  The 
upper  level  chemistry  requirement  is  three 
lecture  courses,  representing  two  of  three 
designated  groupings,  and  four  laboratory 
courses,  representing  both  of  two  desig- 
nated groupings. 

The  B.A.  program  includes  a  core  of 
CHEM  113,  114,  165,  166,  167,  168,  210, 
241,  281,  282,  (281,  282  are  Physical 
Chemistry);  MATH  131,  132;  PHYSIC  141, 
142.  Two  upper  level  chemistry  lecture 
courses  and  one  laboratory  course  com- 
plete the  requirement. 

A  number  of  options  and  permitted  sub- 
stitutions are  noted  in  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  B.S.  and  B.A.  curricula.  It  is 
extremely  important  that  the  student  get 
initial  and  continuing  advice  from  a 
Chemistry  faculty  member.  Professor 
Richason  is  the  Departmental  chief 
adviser. 

Computer  &  Information  Science 

The  Department  of  Computer  &  Informa- 
tion Science  offers  a  wide  range  of  under- 
graduate courses  in  the  areas  of  Computer 
Systems,  Theory  of  Computation,  and 
Cybernetics. 

An  increasing  number  of  under- 
graduates, irrespective  of  their  major,  are 
finding  it  useful  to  have  the  ability  to  pro- 
gram and  use  modern  computing  equip- 
ment. They  will  find  three  courses  (Intro- 
duction to  Problem  Solving  Using  the 
Computer;  Assembly  Language  Pro- 
gramming; Comparative  Programming 
Languages)  very  useful  in  getting  experi- 


ence with  the  time-sharing  system  at  the 
University  and  mastering  many  available 
languages. 

A  number  of  courses  introduce  under- 
graduates to  the  design  of  computers,  the 
design  of  compilers  for  communicating 
with  computers  in  high  level  languages, 
and  to  new  techniques  for  reducing  com- 
plex problems  to  computer  form. 

Courses  in  automata  theory,  recursive 
functions,  complexity  of  computation,  and 
related  topics  introduce  the  student  with  a 
mathematical  background  to  the  many  ex- 
citing problems  posed  by  the  theoretical 
study  of  computation. 

"Foundations  of  Cybernetics"  intro- 
duces the  student  to  the  computational 
study  of  artificial  intelligence  and  brain 
function  and  to  the  design  of  robots;  "Arti- 
ficial Intelligence"  surveys  robotics,  scene 
analysis,  theorem-proving  and  planning, 
and  language  understanding  by  robots; 
and  "Computational  Population 
Dynamics"  shows  how  mathematical 
techniques  may  combine  with  computer 
simulation  in  solving  large-scale  problems 
of  ecological  interactions.  Other  courses 
develop  research  on  vision  and  memory 
from  both  a  neurophysiological  and 
robotic  viewpoint;  explore  the  design  of 
question-answering  systems  etc. 

Basic  courses  are  offered  for  non- 
technical majors  who  desire  a  comprehen- 
sive insight  into  the  uses  and  abilities  of 
computers,  and  who  desire  a  practical 
"hands-on"  laboratory  approach  to  their 
learning  experiences. 

While  no  formal  undergraduate  major 
exists  in  Computer  &  Information  Science, 
one  is  being  planned.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
possible  for  students  to  seek  a  Bachelor's 
Degree  with  Individual  Concentration,  the 
program  being  worked  out  in  consultation 
with  the  COINS  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Studies. 

Geology  &  Geography 

GEOGRAPHY 

The  program  in  geography  emphasizes 
concepts  and  practical  skills  and 
techniques.  Thirty  credit  hours  in  geog- 
raphy are  required  and  include  two  intro- 
ductory courses  (145  and  155),  two  skills 
and  techniques  courses  (240  and  250),  four 
upper  division  courses  (200-399),  and  two 
seminars  (396  and  397).  In  addition,  the 
student  is  required  to  take  five  courses  in 
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other  fields  that  supplement  the  student's 
interests  and  emphasis  within  the 
framework  of  the  geography  major.  The 
courses  are  determined  by  the  student  and 
adviser. 

Prof.  Terence  Burke  is  chief  adviser  for 
Geography. 

GEOLOGY 

A  variety  of  undergraduate  programs  are 
available  within  three  degree  options:  the 
B.A.  degree,  the  B.S.  degree,  Geology  Op- 
tion, and  the  B.S.  degree,  Earth  Science 
Option. 

The  B.A.  degree  is  the  most  flexible,  and 
is  particularly  suited  for  those  not  plan- 
ning a  professional  career  in  the  field. 

The  B.S.  Degree,  Geology  Option,  pro- 
vides a  strong  background  for  those  wish- 
ing professional  careers  in  Geology. 

The  B.S.  degree,  Earth  Science  Option, 
is  recommended  for  students  interested  in 
secondary  teaching,  or  for  students  in- 
terested in  future  graduate  work  leading  to 
the  M.A.T.  or  M.S.  Ed.  degrees.  This  pro- 
gram involves  extensive  course  work  in 
other  sciences. 

The  specific  requirements  in  Geology 
and  supporting  subjects  for  each  degree 
program  may  be  obtained  from  the  De- 
partment of  Geology  and  Geography,  or 
from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  In- 
formation and  Counseling  Center 
(CASIAC).  Thomas  E.  Rice  is  Chief  Ad- 
viser for  Geology. 

Mathematics  &  Statistics 

MATHEMATICS 

The   student   electing   mathematics   as   a 

major  will  find  a  variety  of  stimulating 

program  options.   Both  Bachelor  of  Arts 

and    Bachelor    of    Science    degrees    are 

offered. 

All  mathematics  majors  are  required  to 
complete  a  two-year  sequence  in  calculus 
and  linear  algebra,  or  the  equivalent.  In 
addition,  eight  upper-division  courses  are 
required.  These  may  be  chosen  from  the 
department's  offerings  or  from  certain 
mathematics-related  courses  in  other  de- 
partments. Five  of  these  upper-division 
courses  must  be  taken  in  the  form  of  two 
two-semester  sequences  in  two  of  the  areas 
of  algebra,  analysis,  applied  mathematics, 
and  geometry  and  topology,  and  a  one 
semester  elective  from  a  third  of  these 
areas.  Students  who  have  taken  calculus 
in   high   school   may   be   entitled   to   ad- 


vanced placement;  they  should  consult 
the  mathematics  placement  counselor  dur- 
ing summer  counseling.  Further  detailed 
information  about  mathematics  major  re- 
quirements may  be  found  in  the  Mathe- 
matics Major's  Information  Leaflet  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  department. 

The  student  interested  in  computer  and 
data  processing  would  probably  take 
courses  in  computer  and  information 
science,  logic,  linear  programming  and 
possibly  probability  and  statistics.  The 
student  aiming  for  a  teaching  career  at 
secondary  level  might  elect  courses  in 
geometry  and  number  theory.  A  student 
interested  in  actuarial  work  would  take 
courses  in  analysis  and  probability  and 
statistics  and  also  computer  science.  The 
student  interested  in  industrial  work 
would  do  well  to  take  analysis  and  applied 
mathematics. 

Students  interested  in  statistics  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  statistics  courses  for 
credit  toward  a  major  in  mathematics. 

Those  planning  on  college  level  teach- 
ing or  research  in  mathematics  are  urged 
to  take  a  number  of  the  "pure  mathematics 
courses  such  as  group  theory,  topology, 
differential  geometry,  and  set  theory. 

Students  who  have  demonstrated  un- 
usual mathematical  ability  in  calculus  will 
be  invited  to  enter  the  departmental  hon- 
ors program. 

PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS 
The  curriculum  in  probability  and  statis- 
tics is  intended  to  develop  student  insight 
into  the  nature  of  scientific  method,  with 
emphasis  upon  statistical  models  of  the 
experiment. 

Students  with  training  in  calculus 
should  elect  MATH  247  —  STATIS  248  or 
STATIS  315-316.  Students  without  cal- 
culus who  desire  a  thorough  grounding  in 
the  concepts  underlying  statistics  should 
elect  STATIS  231  and  232.  Those  who 
wish  merely  to  obtain  more  familiarity 
with  elementary  statistical  ideas  and 
techniques  should  elect  STATIS  121  and 
subsequently  STATIS  251. 

Any  of  the  three  courses  STATIS  121, 
231,  or  315  serve  as  prerequisites  for 
analysis  of  variance  (STATIS  251),  design 
of  experiments  (STATIS  261,  STATIS 
262),  sampling  theory  (STATIS  271),  and 
multivariate  analysis  (STATIS  281, 
STATIS  282). 
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There  is  at  present  no  undergraduate 
major  in  statistics.  Those  who  intend  to 
study  statistics  at  a  graduate  level  should 
concentrate  on  mathematics  and  elect 
courses  in  computer  science.  Advanced 
courses  in  statistics  require  a  background 
of  at  least  two  years  of  calculus  and  prefer- 
ably MATH  225,  Advanced  Calculus  and 
MATH  211-212,  Abstract  Algebra. 

The  Statistical  Laboratory  is  open  to 
students. 

Microbiology 

Microbiology  majors  should  immediately 
begin  preparation  in  chemistry.  Mi- 
crobiology majors  are  required  to  have 
broad  training  in  collateral  sciences,  and 
minimum  requirements  include  chemistry 
through  quantitative  analysis  and  organic, 
and  one  year  each  of  introductory  biologi- 
cal science,  physics,  and  mathematics. 
MICBIO  250,  251,  280,  340,  senior  semi- 
nar, and  elective  courses  contributing  to  a 
total  of  at  least  20  credits  in  microbiology 
are  required  of  majors.  Professor  S.  C.  Holt 
is  departmental  chief  adviser. 

Physics  &  Astronomy 

ASTRONOMY 

The  Five  College  Department  of  As- 
tronomy is  administered  jointly  with 
Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke,  and 
Smith  Colleges.  The  elementary  courses 
for  non-majors  are  taught  separately  at 
each  campus  but  all  advanced  courses  are 
given  on  a  joint  basis  for  students  from  the 
five  participating  institutions.  Five  Col- 
lege courses  are  identified  in  the  Under- 
graduate Catalog  by  ASTFC.  The  As- 
tronomy Program  at  the  University  is  also 
a  part  of  the  Department  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

Students  who  plan  to  go  to  graduate 
school  should  obtain  a  firm  foundation  in 
physics  and  mathematics  and  should  plan 
to  finish  satisfactorily  the  introductory 
physics  and  mathematics  sequences  and 
ASTRON  222-223  by  the  end  of  the 
Sophomore  year. 

More  flexibility  in  planning  courses  is 
available  to  those  majors  for  whom  the 
B.A.  or  B.S.  will  be  a  terminal  degree  in 
astronomy.  In  some  circumstances 
PHYSIC  142  and  ASTRON  101-102  will  be 
acceptable  lower  division  courses.  A 
minimum  of  three  upper  division  as- 
tronomy   courses    and    nine    additional 


credits  of  upper  division  astronomy  or 
physics  must  be  satisfactorily  completed. 
These  may  include  ASTRON  231  and  234 
but  should  be  chosen  in  consultation  with 
the  Chief  Adviser. 

Those  students  wishing  a  B.S.  rather 
than  a  B.A.  degree  need  a  total  of  60 
credits  of  science  courses.  The  credits  re- 
quired beyond  those  explicitly  needed  for 
the  astronomy  major  may  be  chosen  from 
any  science  or  behavioral  science. 

Independent  and  honors  work  are  en- 
couraged for  all  majors.  Opportunities  for 
theoretical  and  observational  work  are 
available  in  cosmology,  cosmogony,  radio 
astronomy,  planetary  atmospheres,  rel- 
ativistic  astrophysics,  laboratory  as- 
trophysics, gravitational  theory,  infrared 
balloon  astronomy,  stellar  astrophysics, 
spectroscopy,  and  exobiology.  Facilities 
include  the  Laboratory  for  Infrared  As- 
trophysics, ballon  astronomy  equipment 
(16-inch  telescope,  cryogenic  detectors), 
the  Five  College  Radio  Observatory,  access 
(under  supervision)  to  the  120-foot 
NEROC  radio  antenna,  and  a  modern  24- 
inch  Cassegrain  reflector.  Opportunities 
for  summer  research  are  also  frequently 
available  including  an  exchange  program 
with  the  Observatory  of  Bonn  University. 
Original  publications  often  result  from 
undergraduate  research. 

Professor  J.  Taylor  is  the  Chief  Adviser 
for  Astronomy. 

Sample  Program  I  — 

Freshman  Year: 

Rhetoric,  MATH  131,  132,  PHYSIC  161, 

Electives. 

Sophomore  Year: 

PHYSIC  162,  163;  MATH  165,  231;  AS- 
TRON 222,  223;  Electives 

Junior  Year: 

ASTRON  237,   234;  PHIL   230,  ASTRON 

386,  PHYSIC  200.  Electives. 

Senior  Year: 

ASTRON  385,  PHYSIC  301,  MATH  200, 

Ed.  Psych.,  Elective,  Ed.  Block. 

Sample  Program  II  — 

Freshman  Year: 

Rhetoric,  MATH  131,   132;  PHYSIC  171, 

172  (162);  Electives. 

Sophomore  Year: 

MATH  165,  231;  PHYSIC  173;  ASTRON 

222,  223,  Electives. 
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Junior  Year: 

Mechanics,  Electricity,  Modern  Physics, 
Thermodynamics,  MATH  241,  242;  AS- 
TRON  238;  Electives. 

Senior  Year: 

ASTRON  343.  344;  Electives. 

Physics 

For  the  liberal  arts  student  a  variety  of  one 
and  two  semester  courses  is  available. 
PHYSIC  114  is  of  special  interest  to  Com- 
munication Disorders  majors,  115  to 
Music  majors,  and  130  to  Elementary  Edu- 
cation majors.  PHYSIC  110,  116,  117,  118, 
119  and  169  consider  topics  in  the  world 
beyond  our  senses,  relativity,  nuclear 
energy,  quantum  physics,  contemporary 
applications  of  physics,  and  science  for 
science  fiction  readers  respectively. 
PHYSIC  121-122  provides  a  broader  view 
of  the  ideas  and  concepts  of  physics  for  the 
non-science  student. 

PHYSIC  141-142  serves  the  needs  of  life 
science  majors,  including  pre-med/ 
physics  majors.  161-162-163  provides  the 
necessary  background  for  majors  in  En- 
gineering, Chemistry,  Physics.  As- 
tronomy, and  other  Physical  Science 
fields.  Students  with  special  interest  and 
facility  in  Physics  and  Mathematics,  espe- 
cially prospective  Physics  or  Astronomy 
majors,  should  elect  the  170  series,  the 
Honors  version  of  the  160  sequence.  Pros- 
pective majors  with  high  school  math  de- 
ficiencies may  take  100  or  116  while  com- 
pleting the  mathematics  prerequisites  for 
the  introductory  sequences.  They  are  also 
urged  to  take  185,  the  freshman  col- 
loquium. 

All  courses  numbered  171  or  higher  are 
tentative,  although  substantial  changes 
are  not  expected. 

Majors  are  normally  required  to  take 
MATH  131,  132,  165  or  127,  128.  132.  165. 
a  year  of  a  science  outside  physics,  and  18 
credits  of  upper  division  physics  courses. 
These  are  220  (Physical  Electronics)  or  222 
(Intermediate  Electricity  and  Magnetism), 
221  (Mechanics)  or  225  (Biophysics),  223 
(Thermal  Physics),  224  (Modern  Physics) 
or  301  (Applied  Modern  Physics  I),  and 
two  advanced  lab  courses.  The  latter  may 
be  chosen  from  205  (Intermediate  Labora- 
tory), 320  (Radiation  Physics),  321-322 
(Electronics  for  Scientists),  376-377  (Ad- 
vanced Lab).  (ASTRON  237  or  238)  may  be 
substituted  for  one  of  these  labs.  PHYSIC 


201  (Introd.  Applied  Physics)  and  202 
(Techniques  of  Theoretical  Physics)  are 
recommended  but  not  required.  These  re- 
quirements may  be  completed  in  as  little 
as  two  years,  but  the  breadth  obtained  by 
taking  additional  courses  requires  addi- 
tional time. 

The  student  interested  in  physics  as  a 
profession  will  normally  elect  several  ad- 
vanced physics  courses  plus  math  courses 
such  as  241-242  (Applied  Analysis).  231 
or  331  (Differential  Equations)  and  167 
(Linear  Algebra). 

Students  are  encouraged  to  contact  the 
department  for  further  details.  Professor 
M.  M.  Sternheim  is  the  Director  of  Under- 
graduate Studies. 

Zoology 

The  Zoology  Department  offers  a  variety  of 
general  interest  courses  in  ecology,  be- 
havior, natural  history,  genetics,  and 
physiology. 

For  students  who  decide  to  major  in 
zoology,  the  curriculum  provides  the  basic 
concepts  and  allows  for  individual  inter- 
ests. Zoology  majors  should  complete 
ZOOL  240,  Principles  of  Genetics;  ZOOL 
360,  Cell  Physiology;  and  one  course  from 
each  of  the  following  groups. 

Vertebrate  zoology:  ZOOL  221.  Com- 
parative Anatomy;  ZOOL  223,  Histology 
or  ZOOL  227,  Embryology. 

Invertebrate  zoology;  ZOOL  281.  Biol- 
ogy of  the  Invertebrates;  ZOOL  282,  Biol- 
ogy of  the  Invertebrates  or  ZOOL  283. 
General  Parasitology. 

Ecology,  Population.  Behavior:  ZOOL 
243,  Population  Biology;  ZOOL  335. 
Limnology;  ZOOL  337.  Ecology  or  ZOOL 
350,  Animal  Behavior. 

Physiology,  Development:  ZOOL  366, 
Vertebrate  Physiology;  ZOOL  370.  Com- 
parative Physiology  or  ZOOL  380,  De- 
velopmental Biology. 

Background  knowledge  aids  under- 
standing of  zoological  ideas;  thus,  addi- 
tional requirements  are:  BOTANY  100,  In- 
troductory Botany;  PHYSIC  141/142,  In- 
troductory Physics  and  MATH  127/128, 
Calculus  for  the  Life  and  Social  Sciences. 

Students  comtemplating  a  major  in 
zoology  should  also  enroll  in  CHEM  111 
their  first  semester  in  order  to  anticipate 
those  zoology  courses  which  have  general 
chemistry    (CHEM    111/112),    organic 
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chemistry  (CHEM  261/262  with  labora- 
tory), or  biochemistry  (BIOCHM  220  or 
223)  as  prerequisites. 

Students  may  substitute  for  MATH 
127/128  either  of  the  following  sequences: 
STATIS  231/232;  Fundamentals  of  Statis- 
tical Inference;  or  COINS  122,  Introduc- 
tion to  Problem  Solving,  plus  a  second 
COINS  course  for  which  122  is  a  prerequi- 
site. Other  substitutions  are  possible.  For 
example,  students  with  a  strong  interest  in 
chemical  biology  may,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Chemistry  Department,  substi- 
tute CHEM  113/114  for  CHEM  111/112; 
those  with  a  special  interest  in  physics 
may  wish  to  substitute  PHYSIC  161/162/ 
163  for  PHYSIC  141/142.  The  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  requires  a  total  of  60 
credits  in  natural  science,  mathematics,  or 
psychology.  A  few  courses  elected  from 
these  areas  will  bring  a  zoology  major's 
program  to  the  60-credit  level. 

ZOOL  101,  Introductory  Zoology,  is  cur- 
rently not  required  of  zoology  majors,  but 
the  faculty  is  preparing  a  first  course  in 
zoology  (ZOOL  102)  for  its  majors  which 
will  be  required. 

The  curriculum  for  those  who  plan  to 
become  certified  secondary  school  biology 
teachers  is  somewhat  broader.  Additional 
botany  courses  (BOTANY  125  and  126), 
and  several  psychology  and  education 
courses,  as  well  as  practice  teaching,  pro- 
vide the  needed  background.  Also  ZOOL 
135,  Introductory  Physiology,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  last  group  of  zoology 
courses  listed  above.  Students  are  urged  to 
contact  the  Science  Education  adviser  in 
the  School  of  Education  early  in  their 
academic  careers. 

Faculty  of  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences 

Anthropology 

Anthropology  majors  must  take  ANTH 
104  and  one  other  of  the  following  intro- 
ductory courses:  102,  103  or  105.  They 
should  also  take  at  least  one  other  course 
in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences 
(either  Sociology,  Economics,  Political 
Science  or  Psychology).  All  majors  must 
elect  a  minimum  of  30  credits  in  An- 
thropology, with  at  least  21  of  these  cred- 
its chosen  from  courses  above  the  100 
level.  The  maximum  acceptable  credits  in 


Anthropology  is  45.  Students  choosing 
Anthropology  as  a  major  are  also  required 
to  take  a  course  in  quantitative  methods 
selected  from  a  list  available  from  the  de- 
partment. Professor  Donald  Proulx  is  chief 
adviser  for  Anthropology. 

Communication  Studies 

Majors  are  required  to  select  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing areas  of  concentration:  1)  Interper- 
sonal Communication  and  Rhetoric,  rec- 
ommended for  students  who  plan  to  work 
as  communication  specialists  in  business, 
government  or  education,  who  wish  to 
pursue  careers  in  law,  public  affairs,  poli- 
tics and  similar  professions,  or  to  prepare 
themselves  for  graduate  study  in  Interper- 
sonal Communication  and  Rhetoric;  2) 
Mass  Communications,  recommended  for 
students  who  plan  to  pursue  careers  in 
mass  media  or  mass  media-related  indus- 
tries, or  to  prepare  themselves  for  graduate 
study  in  Mass  Communications;  3)  Com- 
munication Education,  required  of  all  stu- 
dents who  plan  to  earn  a  secondary  school 
teacher's  certificate  in  Speech  Communi- 
cation. 
Economics 

Courses  are  offered  in  such  topics  as  eco- 
nomic theory,  international  trade,  indus- 
trial structure  and  regulation,  labor  eco- 
nomics and  human  capital,  mathematical 
economics,  economic  history,  lesser  de- 
veloped economies,  comparative  systems, 
regional  and  urban  economics,  public  fi- 
nance and  history  of  economic  thought. 

A  student  who  wishes  a  basic  under- 
standing of  economics  or  completion  of  a 
(D)  distribution  requirement  will  probably 
take  ECON  100,  Elements  of  Economics.  A 
student  interested  in  a  particular  topic 
may  take  ECON  121,  International  Trade; 
ECON  131,  Insecurity  and  Poverty;  ECON 
141,  Labor  Problems;  ECON  172,  The 
Soviet  Economy;  or  ECON  181,  Urban 
Problems;  all  of  which  presume  no  previ- 
ous economics  courses.  A  student  expect- 
ing to  take  more  than  one  economics 
course  should  begin  with  ECON  103,  Mi- 
croeconomics and  continue  with  ECON 
104,  Macroeconomics.  A  student  in- 
terested in  developing  economic  tools  of 
analysis  further  for  a  career  in  business  or 
systems  analysis,  for  example,  can  take 
ECON  203  and  204  after  the  two  introduc- 
tory courses. 

Along  with  University  and  college  re- 
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quirements  the  department  requires 
majors  to  complete  24  credits  in  eco- 
nomics which  must  include  103,  104,  203, 
204,  and  at  least  four  other  courses  of  the 
200  or  above  level.  The  only  other  re- 
quirement is  one  of  calculus  such  as  127, 
131,  or  135,  or  190-290  so  that  students 
have  some  familiarity  with  the  language  in 
which  so  much  of  modern  economics  is 
conducted. 

Political  Science 

Courses  in  Political  Science  are  broadly 
grouped  into  the  fields  of  Political  Theory, 
American  Politics  and  Public  Law,  State 
and  Local  Politics  and  Public  Administra- 
tion, Comparative  Politics  and  Area 
Studies,  and  International  Relations. 

The  Political  Science  Department  offers 
three  introductory  courses:  101  American 
Politics;  131  Comparative  Politics,  and 
151  World  Politics.  Any  of  these  courses 
meets  the  University  requirement  of  an  in- 
troductory course  in  social  science.  Politi- 
cal Science  majors  are  required  to  take  two 
of  the  above  three  courses. 

Majors  in  Political  Science  are  normally 
expected  to  complete  the  basic  courses  in 
their  freshman  or  sophomore  years.  A 
minimum  of  nine  additional  courses  is  re- 
quired. At  least  one  course  must  be 
selected  from  each  of  the  five  fields:  polit- 
ical theory,  American  politics  and  public 
law.  state  and  local  politics  and  public 
administration,  comparative  politics  and 
area  studies,  and  international  relations. 
Any  four  additional  Political  Science 
courses  will  complete  the  Departmental 
distribution. 

Psychology 

Course  offerings  in  Psychology  permit 
students  to  pursue  various  aspects  of  the 
i  subject  to  differing  levels  of  depth,  and  to 
pursue  programs  of  study  which  lead  to 
either  the  B.A.  or  the  B.S.  degree. 

Students  interested  in  majoring  in 
psychology  should  elect  PSYCH  120,  130, 
140,  and  145. 

The  psychology  major  must  elect  the 
following:  a  minimum  of  24  (and  no  more 
than  40)  credits  of  advanced  level  courses 
in  the  Department.  Included  in  the  elec- 
tives  must  be  at  least  two  courses  from 
each  of  the  following  two  groupings:  A) 
210,  220,  230,  and  250;  and  B)  260,  270, 
and  280. 

In   addition,   students   interested    in   a 


career  in  Psychology  should  plan  to  elect 
at  least  one  laboratory  course  from  each  of 
the  following  groupings:  A)  211.  221,  222, 
231,  and  251;  and  B)  261,  271,  281,  and 
282.  These  laboratory  electives  must  be 
taken  in  proper  sequence  with  their  as- 
sociated non-laboratory  prerequisites  or 
corequisites. 

NOTE:  Students  electing  the  B.S.  degree 
must  fulfill  the  additional  science  re- 
quirements of  the  College.  Students 
should  discuss  the  available  options  with 
the  Undergraduate  Advising  Office  in 
Tobin  Hall. 

Professor  Stanley  Moss  is  Director  of 
Undergraduate  Studies. 

Sociology 

The  department  offers  a  number  of  intro- 
ductory courses  at  the  100-level,  includ- 
ing: a)  Contemporary  American  Society:  b] 
Age.  Sex,  and  Kinship  in  Contemporary 
Society;  c)  Social  Problems;  d)  Drugs  and 
Society;  e)  Sociology  of  Learning:  Prob- 
lems of  Personal  and  Social  Change;  f) 
Urban  Life  and  Industrial  Society;  g)  Race, 
Sex  and  Social  Class:  Inequality  in 
America;  and  h)  Self,  Society,  and  Inter- 
personal Relationships. 

The  sociology  major  requires  a 
minimum  of  27  credits  or  nine  courses  dis- 
tributed as  indicated  below.  No  major  is 
permitted  to  take  more  than  a  total  of  36 
credits  or  12  courses  in  sociology, 

Each  major  is  required  to  take  both 
SOCIOL  201  (Sociological  Analysis  I; 
Theories  and  Perspectives)  and  SOCIOL 
202  (Sociological  Analysis  II:  Data  Collec- 
tion and  Analysis).  These  courses  should 
be  taken  during  the  sophomore  year.  At 
least  one  sociology  course,  preferably  at 
the  100-level,  is  a  prerequisite  for  201  and 
202. 

In  addition  to  201-202,  each  major  is  re- 
quired to  take  at  least  one  upper  division 
course  in  three  of  the  following  five  core 
areas,  and  no  more  than  three  courses  can 
be  taken  for  credit  toward  the  major  in  any 
one  core  area.  Core  areas  include:  Social 
Organization  and  Institutions;  Social  Is- 
sues and  Policies;  Demography  and  Urban 
Sociology;  Social  Psychology;  and  Theory 
and  Methods. 

Professor  Robert  Faulkner  is  the  de- 
partmental chief  adviser.  Mr.  William  D. 
Bathurst  is  information  officer  for 
sociology  majors. 
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Interdisciplinary 
Programs 

Classics  &  Philosophy 

The  Classics  &  Philosophy  major  is  ad- 
ministered jointly  by  the  two  departments. 
It  is  designed  for  classicists  with  a 
philosophical  bent  and  philosophers  with 
an  interest  in  Greek. 

REQUIREMENTS 

8  hours  of  credit  in  elementary  and  In- 
termediate Greek 
6  hours  of  credit  in  Greek  Readings 
6  hours  of  credit  in  Classics 
6  hours  of  credit  in  Philosophy 
6  hours  of  credit  in  Ancient  Philosophy 
6  hours  of  credit  in  Special  Classics  and 

Philosophy 
seminars  taken  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years. 

Questions  may  be  directed  to  Professor 
Gareth  Matthews,  Philosophy  Department; 
and  to  Professor  Robert  Dyer  and  Professor 
John  Marry,  Classics  Department. 

Judaic  Studies 

Director  of  Judaic  Studies  and  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  Professor  Leonard  H. 
Ehrlich.  Student  inquiries  about  any 
academic  aspect  of  the  program,  such  as 
the  major,  individual  courses,  or  study 
abroad,  may  be  directed  to  him  or  to  the 
Director  of  Student  Affairs,  Professor 
Leora  Baron. 

Students  who  want  to  major  in  Judaic 
Studies  must  complete  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

(a)  Hebrew:  One  year  introductory  and 
one  year  intermediate  Hebrew,  or  equiva- 
lent. Two  semesters  of  Hebrew  courses 
numbered  150  or  above,  or  equivalent. 

(b)  JUDAIC  100,  101  (The  Jewish  People,  I 
and  II). 

(c)  18  hours  in  courses,  approved  by  the 
Judaic  Studies  Committee,  numbered  200 
or  above.  This  requirement  is  in  addition 
to  (a)  above. 

(d)  The  major  student  will  devote  no 
fewer  than  9  of  these  18  hours  to  an  area  of 
concentration  approved  by  the  Judaic 
Studies  Committee.  6  approved  areas  are: 
Biblical  Studies,  History,  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  Modern  Literature, 
Religion,  Area  Study. 

Entering  freshmen  who  decide  to  take  a 


major  in  Judaic  Studies  are  strongly  ad- 
vised to  enroll  in  Hebrew  in  the  freshman 
year. 

Latin  American  Studies 

The  University's  Latin  American  Studies 
Program  does  not  constitute  a  major  and  is 
designed  to  supplement  the  work  done  in 
another  discipline.  Those  students  who 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  program  are 
awarded  the  Certificate  in  Latin  American 
Studies  attesting  to  their  attainment  in 
area  and  language  studies. 

Requirements  for  the  Certificate  in  Latin 
American  Studies: 

TRACK  A 

1)  Languages 

(a)  Students  must  demonstrate  a  practical 
working  knowledge  of  Spanish  or  Por- 
tuguese. 

(b)  Completion  of  a  one-year  course  in  the 
other  language  (Spanish  or  Portuguese) 
with  a  grade  of  at  least  C. 

2)  Area  Studies 

Successful  completion  (with  a  grade  of  C 
or  better)  of  four  courses  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can Studies  selected  from  three  distinct 
disciplines. 

3)  Inter-disciplinary  Courses 

All  students  must  take  the  Seminar  on 
Latin  America  (LAT  AM  390).  They  may 
also  want  to  take  LAT  AM  392  —  Bibliog- 
raphy for  Latin  American  Studies. 

TRACK  B 

1)  Languages 

Students  must  demonstrate  a  practical 
working  knowledge  of  Spanish  or  Por- 
tuguese. 

2)  Area  Studies 

Successful  completion  of  five  courses  in 
Latin  American  Studies  selected  from  at 
least  three  distinct  disciplines. 

3)  Inter-disciplinary  Courses 

Students  must  complete  both  LAT  AM 
392,  Bibliography  for  Latin  American 
Studies,  and  LAT  AM  390,  Seminar  on 
Latin  America. 

The  Committee  on  Latin  American 
Studies  administers  the  program  and  ad- 
vises interested  students.  Committee 
members  for  1974-75  were: 
Professor  Robert  A.  Potash.  Chairman 
(History) 

Professor  Howard  A.  Wiarda  (Political 
Science) 
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Professor  Robert  Bancroft  (Spanish  and 
Portuguese) 

Associate  Professor  Donald  A.  Proulx  (An- 
thropology) 

Associate  Professor  Richard  W.  Wilkie 
(Geography) 

Associate  Professor  Michael  Best 
(Economics) 

INTERDISCIPLINARY  MAJORS  IN 

LINGUISTICS 

The  Department  of  Linguistics  offers  five 

interdisciplinary    majors:    Linguistics    & 

Philosophy,    Linguistics    &    Chinese, 

Linguistics    &    German,    Linguistics    & 

Japanese,  and  Linguistics  &  Russian. 

Students  interested  should  first  see  the 
undergraduate  adviser  in  Linguistics. 
Students  wishing  to  pursue  a  joint  major 
in  linguistics  and  other  disciplines  (for 
example,  Linguistics  &  English, 
Linguistics  &  Psychology,  Linguistics  & 
Anthropology,  or  Linguistics  &  Computer 
Science)  should  also  see  the  under- 
graduate adviser  in  Linguistics.  Joint 
majors  in  these  fields  have  in  the  past  been 
approved  through  the  Bachelor's  Degree 
with  Individual  Concentration. 

Questions  may  be  directed  to  Professor 
Donald  Freeman,  Linguistics  Department. 

Linguistics  &  Philosophy 

Prerequisites:  Two  years  (or  equivalent)  of 
a  foreign  language  to  be  taken  before  the 
junior  year,  plus  42  semester  hours  of 
credit  distributed  between  philosophy  and 
linguistics,  and  including  each  of  the 
above  or  equivalent. 

Linguistics  &  Chinese 

Prerequisites:  Successful  completion  of 
four  semester  courses  in  Chinese  (24 
credits):  CHINSE  126,  146,  226,  227  or 
equivalent.  Thirty-five  credits  distributed 
between  Linguistics  and  Asian  Studies. 

Linguistics  &  German 

Prerequisites:  Successful  completion  of 
four  semester  courses  in  German  (12  cred- 
its): 110,  120,  130.  140,  or  equivalent. 
Thirty  credits  distributed  between 
linguistics  and  German  such  that  at  least 
14  credits  are  earned  in  courses  bearing 
German  numbers  over  200. 

Students  will  be  encouraged  to  take 
graduate  courses  in  the  older  Germanic 
languages  for  undergraduate  credit  and 
may  also  opt  to  take  courses  in  German 
literature   or  civilization   courses   and/or 


language    courses    in    Danish,    Dutch, 

Swedish. 

Linguistics  &  Japanese 

Prerequisites:  Successful  completion  of 
four  semester  courses  in  Japanese  (24 
credits):  JAPAN  126,  146,  226,  227  or 
equivalent.  Thirty-five  credits  distributed 
between  Linguistics  and  Asian  Studies. 

Other  courses  may  be  selected  from  the 
course  list  of  the  Five  College  Asian 
Studies  program. 

Linguistics  &  Russian 

Prerequisites:  Successful  completion  of 
four  semester  courses  in  Russian:  RUSS 
110,  120.  130.  140  or  equivalent.  Thirty 
credits  distributed  between  Linguistics 
and  Slavic  Languages,  and  including  at 
least  18  credits  earned  in  courses  bearing 
Russian  catalog  numbers.  The  language 
courses  taken  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  major 
may  be  counted  towards  these  18  credits, 
which  are  required  for  state  certification, 
but  not  toward  the  major. 

Courses  may  be  selected  from  the  offer- 
ings of  the  Slavic  languages  departments 
in  the  Five  College  area. 

Mathematics  &  Philosophy 

Requirements:  A  minimum  of  36  semester 
hours  of  credit  in  courses  offered  in  the 
two  departments.  Satisfaction  of  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  of  distribution: 

(a)  The  Mathematics  Requirement.  Satis- 
factory completion  of  MATH  136,  167,  and 
four  other  courses  from  among  165  (or 
166).  and  courses  numbered  above  200. 
including  a  two-semester  sequence. 

(b)  The  Philosophy  Requirement.  Satis- 
factory completion  of  any  three  courses 
from  among  PHIL  161,  162.  201.  205.  230. 
and  261.  Satisfactory  completion  of  PHIL 
374  and  one  other  course  numbered  above 
200. 

COINS  285  may  be  taken  in  partial  ful- 
fillment of  requirement  (a)  or  requirement 

(b)  (but  not  both). 

(c)  The  Logic  Requirement.  Satisfactory 
completion  of  MATH  381  or  both  of  PHIL 
372  and  373.  (Note:  These  courses  count 
toward  satisfaction  of  requirements  (a)  and 
(b),  respectively.) 

For  further  information,  see  Professor 
Michael  Jubien,  co-director  of  the  program 
for  Philosophy,  or  Professor  Frank  Wat- 
tenberg,  co-director  for  Mathematics. 
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Near  Eastern  Studies 

The  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  offers  an  interdisciplinary  and 
interdepartmental  major  in  Near  Eastern 
Studies.  The  major  is  administered  by  the 
following  members  of  the  Near  Eastern 
Studies  Committee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Professor  Vartan  Artinian  of  the 
Department  of  Classics  (737  Herter  Hall: 
telephone  545-0513): 

Leora  Baron,  Department  of  Classics,  529 

Herter  Hall,  545-0543 
Jack  Benson,  Department  of  Art,  323A 

Bartlett  Hall,  545-2659 
David  Biddle,  Department  of  History,  707 

Herter  Hall,  545-0672 
Walter  Denny,  Department  of  Art,  229C 

Bartlett  Hall,  545-2729 
Charles  Isbell,  Department  of  Classics,  540 

Herter  Hall,  545-0543 
George  Kirk,  Department  of  History,  617 

Herter  Hall,  545-0547 
Archibald  Lewis,  Department  of  History, 

604  Herter  Hall,  545-0630 
Leila  Meo,   Department  of  Political   Sci- 
ence, 338  Thompson  Hall,  545-0413 
Edward  Phinney,  Department  of  Classics, 

533  Herter  Hall,  545-0514 
Niki  Stavrolakes,  Department  of  Classics, 

542  Herter  Hall,  545-0542 

Students  majoring  (or  planning  to 
major)  in  Near  Eastern  Studies  may  con- 
sult any  of  the  above  members  of  the 
Committee  for  help  in  arranging  programs 
of  study.  Professor  George  Kirk  is  chief 
adviser  for  Near  Eastern  Studies  majors. 
The  major  consists  of  a  minimum  of  24 
upper  level  credits  in  courses  chosen  from 
an  approved  list.  The  complete  list  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Five  College  Coordinator  and 
may  be  obtained  from  Professor  Artinian. 
Near  Eastern  Civilizations  I  and  II,  and  two 
years  or  the  equivalent  of  a  Near  Eastern 
language  (Arabic,  Armenian,  Hebrew,  Per- 
sian, Turkish)  are  required.  Students 
should  begin  the  major  by  taking  NEAST 
100  and  Near  Eastern  language  course. 
Those  wishing  to  concentrate  in  the  area 
of  ancient  Near  Eastern  studies  may  ar- 
range to  study  Akkadian,  Aramaic,  and 
Ugaritic  with  Professor  Charles  Isbell. 
Students  are  urged  to  spend  a  summer,  a 
semester,  or  a  full  academic  year  in  the 
Near  East  (please  see  Professor  Vartan 
Artinian,  David  Biddle,  George  Kirk,  or 
Leila  Meo  for  available  programs). 


Pre-Dental,  Pre-Medical,  and 
Pre-Veterinary  Programs 

A  student  planning  to  enter  a  dental,  med- 
ical, optometry,  podiatry,  osteopathy,  or 
veterinary  school  should  select  a  major 
department  in  the  field  of  greatest  interest. 
This  will  usually  be  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  but  may  be  in  other  colleges 
or  schools.  Pre-veterinary  students  fre- 
quently select  a  major  in  the  College  of 
Food  and  Natural  Resources.  Preparation 
for  the  professional  schools  requires  rela- 
tively few  specific  courses  beyond  those 
necessary  to  obtain  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Minimum  preparation  for  the  pre- 
professional  student  must  include  one 
year  of  inorganic,  one  year  of  organic,  and 
one  semester  of  analytical  chemistry,  three 
semesters  of  biology,  one  year  of  college 
mathematics,  and  one  year  of  physics.  Cer- 
tain additional  courses  in  biology,  chemis- 
try, or  mathematics  may  be  required  or 
recommended  by  some  dental,  medical, 
and  veterinary  schools.  Students  should 
consult  their  advisors  as  well  as  profes- 
sional school  catalogs  in  regard  to  specific 
requirements  of  particular  schools. 
Freshmen  who  intend  to  include  the  pre- 
professional  courses  in  the  curriculum 
should  discuss  their  plans  with  the  sum- 
mer counseling  adviser,  as  some  change  in 
the  normal  course  sequence  may  be 
desirable. 

Students,  who  by  their  work  in  the  first 
year  demonstrate  a  potential  for  success, 
may,  in  their  third  semester,  apply  to  the 
Pre-Professional  Advisory  Committee  for 
entrance  into  the  pre-medical,  pre-dental, 
or  pre-veterinary  major. 

A  library  of  dental,  medical,  optometry, 
osteopathy,  podiatry,  and  veterinary 
school  catalogs  and  other  pertinent  mate- 
rial is  maintained  in  the  committee  office, 
Room  206  Goessmann. 

Individual  members  of  the  advisory 
committee  are  available  for  counsel  to  all 
interested  students.  The  committee  mem- 
bership for  1975-76  consists  of  17  faculty 
members  from  Natural  Sciences,  Psychol- 
ogy, Health  Sciences  and  Food  and 
Natural  Resources.  Dr.  W.  Brian  O'Connor, 
Associate  Professor/Zoology  is  Chairman 
of  the  Committee. 

Science  Major 

This  is  an  interdepartmental  major,  based 
on  courses  in  the  departments  of  the  Fac- 
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ulty  of  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics 
(Biochemistry,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Com- 
puter and  Information  Science,  Geology, 
Mat  hematics/  Statistics.  Microbiology, 
Physics/Astronomy,  and  Zoology).  The 
major  is  coordinated  and  administered  by 
a  committee  composed  of  the  chief  under- 
graduate advisors  of  these  departments,  a 
representative  of  the  Pre-Med  committee, 
and  the  assistant  dean  of  Natural  Sciences 
&  Mathematics.  The  major  is  intended  for 
the  student  who  has  a  broad  interest  in 
sciences  but  does  not  wish  to  specialize, 
and  has  requirements  in  the  areas  of  foun- 
dational work,  depth,  and  breadth. 

In  the  foundations  area  the  requirements 
are:  (1)  two  courses  from  Math  or  COINS 
(Computer  and  Information  Science)  or 
Statistics;  (2)  two  courses  from  each  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry  plus  one  more 
from  Physics,  Chemistry  or  Geology;  and 
(3)  two  courses  from  the  departments  of 
Biochemistry,  Botany.  Microbiology,  or 
Zoology. 

The  depth  requirement  consists  of  a 
primary  concentration  of  at  least  six 
courses  in  one  department  and  a  secon- 
dary concentration  of  at  least  four  courses 
in  another  department  in  NS&M.  with  the 
primary  concentration  including  at  least 
four  upper  division  courses. 

To  complete  the  major,  the  breadth  re- 
quirement calls  for  a  total  of  20  courses 
chosen  from  at  least  six  of  the  nine  NS&M 
departments.  For  more  detailed  informa- 
tion contact  CASIAC  or  any  member  of  the 
coordinating  committee. 

Social  Thought  &  Political  Economy 

The  Social  Thought  &  Political  Economy 
program  is  an  interdisciplinary  major  that 
combines  related  offerings  of  the  follow- 
ing departments:  Anthropology,  Eco- 
nomics, History,  Philosophy,  Political 
Science.  Psychology,  and  Sociology. 

Students  choose  a  concentration  either 
in  Social  Thought  or  in  Political  Economy. 

Requirements 

(a)  1 2  hours  of  credit  at  the  introductory 
level  in  at  least  three  of  the  depart- 
ments listed  above; 

(b)  18  hours  of  credit  in  courses  num- 
bered 200*  or  above,  selected  in  con- 
sultation with  the  adviser,  from  the 
offerings  of  the  departments  listed 
above; 

(c)  6  hours  of  credit  in  a  two-semester 


senior  year  team-taught  seminar  re- 
stricted to  the  STPEC  majors. 
For    more    information,    contact    Karen 
Warren,  in  the  Office  For  Interdisciplinary 
Studies,    housed    in    CASIAC,    Machmer 
Hall. 

Soviet  and  East  European  Studies 

This  program  provides  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  Soviet  and  East  European  area 
from  the  perspective  of  several  academic 
disciplines.  Requirements  for  a  major  are: 

1)  Proficiency  in  a  relevant  language 
(usually  Russian)  at  a  level  adequate  to  en- 
able the  student  to  conduct  research  in 
that  language; 

2)  Successful  completion  of  10  courses 
dealing  with  the  area  in  a  minimum  of 
three  disciplines  to  be  chosen  from  An- 
thropology. Economics.  History.  Political 
Science,  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
and  Sociology; 

3)  Two  courses  in  modern  European 
history. 

The  Committee  on  Soviet  and  East 
European  Studies  administers  the  pro- 
gram. Members  are:  Zdenek  Salzmann 
(Anthropology);  Paul  Hollander  (Sociol- 
ogy); Robert  Jones  (History);  Vlaurice  I. 
Levin  (Slavic);  Stanley  Radosh  (Slavic  Bib- 
liographer); Karl  Ryavec  (Political  Sci- 
ence) and  J.  Joseph  Lake.  Chairman.  Ques- 
tions regarding  the  details  of  this  program 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures.  Herter 
Hall  438.  or  from  Professor  Karl  Ryavec. 
Department  of  Political  Science. 
Thompson  Hall. 

Western  European  Area  Studies 

The  Western  European  Area  Studies  Pro- 
gram is  an  informal  "minor"  which  com- 
plements a  wide  variety  of  departmental 
majors. 

The  requirements  for  the  Western  Euro- 
pean Studies  (WEST)  Certificate  are:  1)  a 
minimum  of  one  upper-level  course  in 
each  of  three  disciplines  relating  to  West- 
ern Europe  beyond  the  designated  major; 
2)  at  least  one  interdisciplinary  seminar 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  WEST 
program  (WEST  291  or  391);  3)  a  working 
knowledge  of  one  modern  Western  Euro- 
pean language  (normally  18  credits)  in 
addition  to  English  (a  reading  knowledge 
of  a  second  foreign  language  is  recom- 
mended). These  requirements  may  be  met 
by  courses  taken  at  the  University,  at  one 
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of  the  four  institutions  in  the  Five  College 
system,  or  in  one  of  the  overseas  programs. 

Students  should  design  their  programs 
in  consultation  with  their  departmental 
advisor. 

WEST  Executive  Committee.  1975-76: 
Eric  Einhorn  (Political  Science),  Director; 
Paul  Mankin  (French),  and  Marvin  Swartz 
(History). 


School  of  Business 
Administration 

The  first  two  years  emphasize  general 
education  by  providing  fundamental 
courses  in  the  humanities,  communication 
skills,  mathematics,  and  the  social  sci- 
ences. In  addition,  basic  courses  in  ac- 
counting, economics,  computer  science, 
and  business  law  prepare  the  student  for 
further  work  in  the  School  of  Business 
Administration.  The  junior  and  senior 
years  emphasize  a  greater  degree  of 
specialization.  The  "core"  consists  of  in- 
troductory courses  in  Finance,  Marketing, 
and  Management.  Each  course  of  study 
leads  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business 
Administration. 

Students  who  intend  to  transfer  from 
junior  or  community  colleges  should 
complete  the  program  in  liberal  arts  and 
not  register  for  courses  in  Business  Ad- 
ministration, except  Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Elementary  Accounting. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Association 
of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business. 

Freshman  Year: 
First  Semester: 

RHET  100(C),  MATH  120,  ECON  103, 
Non-Business  Elective,  Humanities  Elec- 
tive (C) 

Second  Semester: 

RHET  110  (C),   MATH   121,   ECON  104, 

Non-Business  Elective,  Elective. 

Accounting 

Students  majoring  in  accounting  may 
concentrate  their  study  in  one  of  several 
career  areas: 

a.  public  accounting 

b.  information  systems 

c.  management  accounting  and 

d.  a  general  program  which  provides 


flexibility    for    students    to    meet 
specific  individual  career  goals. 

General  Business  and  Finance 

The  department  offers  five  programs  of 
study  and  other  specifically  designed  pro- 
grams for  those  students  who  wish  to 
combine  Business  Administration  with  a 
related  field  of  study  outside  the  School  of 
Business  Administration.  The  five  are  in 
Financial  Management.  General  Business, 
Business  Economics,  Management  Sci- 
ence, and  Urban  and  Regional  Studies. 

Management 

Courses  normally  include  such  topics  as 
management  practices,  personnel  policies, 
manpower  planning,  social  respon- 
sibilities of  business,  labor  and  industrial 
relations,  the  uses  of  computers  in  organi- 
zations, and  theories  of  organizational 
behavior. 

Marketing 

The  department's  objective  is  to  provide  a 
specialized  and  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  today's  managerial  marketing 
problems,  whether  they  pertain  to  the 
business  sector  or  marketing-conscious 
nonprofit  organizations. 


School  of  Education 

The  School  of  Education  is  committed  to 
developing  alternative  educational  pro- 
grams to  address  significant  educational 
issues  in  contemporary  American  society. 
The  undergraduate  program  focuses  on 
teacher  education  for  both  elementary  and 
secondary  certification. 

Clusters  are  the  basic  academic  unit  of 
the  School,  operating  as  focal  points  for 
the  various  teacher  education  programs. 
Presently  the  clusters  are:  Designs  for  Ef- 
fective Learning,  Division  of  Educational 
Planning  and  Management,  Division  of 
Humanistic  Applications  of  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences  in  Education,  Educa- 
tional Policy  Studies,  and  Transdiscipli- 
nary  Education. 

An  integral  part  of  the  academic  pro- 
gram is  the  administrative/instructional 
procedure  called  Flexible  Curriculum, 
based  on  the  philosophy  that  alternative 
instructional  formats  provide  an  improved 
potential  in  the  effectiveness  and  respon- 
siveness  of   a   total    curricular   program. 
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Each  Learning  Experience  carries  an 
agreed-upon  number  of  modules  of  credit 
on  an  accumulating  basis.  One  hundred 
modules  is  equivalent  to  1  University 
credit.  There  also  exists  significant  oppor- 
tunity for  individualized  study,  including 
independent  studies  and  practica. 

All  teacher  education  programs  leading 
to  certification  are  coordinated  and  ap- 
proved through  the  Teacher  Education 
Council  (TEC).  There  are  over  a  dozen  al- 
ternative programs  currently  available  for 
candidates  in  elementary  or  secondary 
teacher  education,  many  of  which  have  in- 
service  as  well  as  preservice  components. 
Placements  for  field  work  are  available  in 
a  wide  variety  of  locations  ranging  from 
areas  in  Western  Massachusetts  to  interna- 
tional locations. 

All  students  seeking  certification  must 
enroll  in  a  TEC  program.  Those  students 
majoring  in  Education  but  whose  career 
plans  do  not  include  teaching,  may  de- 
velop a  non-teaching  major  within  the 
School. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  inquire  at 
the  Education  Advising  Office,  125B 
School  of  Education. 

CLUSTERS 

Designs  For  Effective  Learning  (DEL) 

The  students,  staff  and  faculty  of  this  clus- 
ter share  the  following  commitments: 

1)  Learning  through  experience  -  -  to 
create  institutional  means  for  a  reality- 
based  education. 

2)  Learning  throughout  life  —  to  create 
models  for  open-ended  education  for  all 
involved  in  the  education  process. 

3)  Learning  to  change  —  to  enable 
schools,  programs,  and  institutions  to 
adapt  through  continuous  self-renewal. 

4)  Learning  through  diversity  — combat- 
ting institutional  and  personal  racism. 

5)  Creating  a  new  design  for  higher  edu- 
cation —  to  evolve  an  institutional  model. 

Division  of  Educational  Planning  and 
Management  (DEPM) 

The  Division  of  Educational  Planning  and 
Management  cluster  is  comprised  of  six 
academically  oriented  sub-units.  These 
are  the  Center  for  Curriculum  and  Organi- 
zation (CCO),  the  Center  for  Educational 
Research    (CER),    the    Clinic    to   Improve 


University  Teaching  (CIUT),  the  Center  for 
Leadership  and  Administrative  (CLA),  the 
Center  for  Occupational  Education  (COE), 
and  the  Academic  Disciplines  Program: 
Science  and  Social  Studies. 

To  confront  problems  in  schooling  at  a 
fundamental  level,  the  Center  for  Cur- 
riculum and  Organization  prepares  its 
members  to  focus  on  the  teacher-learner 
encounter  in  schools. 

The  Center  for  Educational  Research 
specializes  in  research,  development,  dis- 
semination, and  evaluation  work  within 
the  context  of  professional  education. 

The  Clinic  to  Improve  University  Teach- 
ing assists  faculty  members  in  improving 
the  quality  of  instruction  offered. 

The  Center  for  Leadership  and  Adminis- 
tration seeks  to  provide  opportunities  for 
each  student  to  enhance  his/her  qualifica- 
tions to  assume  important  leadership  posi- 
tions in  education. 

The  focus  of  the  Center  for  Occupational 
Education  is  to  instill  quality  and  profes- 
sionalism into  teaching  in  occupational 
education:  to  thoroughly  equip  and  train 
teachers  in  specific  occupational  areas,  to 
develop  leadership  and  administrative 
abilities  in  occupational  educators;  and. 
through  related  research,  to  develop  new 
and  relevant  occupational  programs. 

The  Academic  Disciplines  Program 
(Science  and  Social  Studies)  prepares  stu- 
dents from  other  academic  departments 
for  careers  as  secondary  science  or  social 
studies  teachers. 

Division  of  Humanistic  Applications  of 
Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  in 
Education  (HAPPS) 

This  cluster  seeks  to  assist  people  in  their 
historical  and  ontological  vocation  of  be- 
coming more  fully  human  by  applying  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences  directly  to 
the  education  of  individuals  and  to  the 
transformation  of  the  institutions  that 
facilitate  or  impede  human  development. 
Change  methods  vary  from  individual 
counseling  and  therapy  to  group  methods 
for  deliberate  psychological  education  to 
organizational  development  strategies  for 
changing  larger  social  systems.  The  set- 
tings in  which  these  methods  are  applied 
also  vary  widely  from  schools,  mental 
hospitals  and  prisons  to  detention  centers, 
half  way  houses,  community  mental 
health  centers,  drug  education  units. 
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Educational  Policy  Studies  (EPS) 

The  major  focus  is  on  attaining  greater 
understanding  of  the  educational  process. 
EPS  operates  via  systematic,  theory- 
based  investigation  and  action.  Experi- 
ments which  test  a  theory,  action  projects 
which  apply  theory,  and  conceptual  inves- 
tigations which  develop  and  combine 
theories  are  highly  encouraged.  Ulti- 
mately the  concern  of  EPS  is  to  bring  sys- 
tematic knowledge  to  bear  on  matters  of 
public  policy  and  particularly  those  as- 
pects of  public  policy  which  effect  the 
formulation  and  modification  of  educa- 
tional policy. 

Transdisciplinary  Education  (TD) 
The  Transdisciplinary  Education  cluster 
offers  study  of  transdisciplinary  topics 
such  as  perception,  rhetoric,  and  move- 
ment. This  cluster  concentrates  on  train- 
ing in  the  fields  of  bilingual/bicultural 
education,  communication  arts  (arts  and 
humanities,  reading  and  media),  special 
education,  and  transdisciplinary 
education/alternative  schools.  Partici- 
pants in  Transdisciplinary  Education 
cluster  programs  often  utilize  the  re- 
sources in  the  four  other  clusters  in  the 
School  of  Education. 

Human  Development 

Students  interested  in  Human  Develop- 
ment should  contact  the  Early  Childhood 
Education  Program  in  the  Educational  Pol- 
icy Studies  cluster. 

School  of  Engineering 

The  School  of  Engineering  offers  cur- 
ricula in  Chemical  Engineering,  Civil 
Engineering,  Industrial  Engineering  and 
Operations  Research,  Electrical  and  Com- 
puter Systems  Engineering,  and  Mechani- 
cal Engineering.  Each  of  the  curricula 
leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 
All  curricula  are  accredited  by  the  En- 
gineers Council  for  Professional  Develop- 
ment. 

The  curricula  in  engineering  offer 
sound  training  in  mathematics  and  basic 
chemistry  and  physics.  About  20  percent 
of  class  time  is  devoted  to  studies  in  the 
social  science  and  humanistic  area.  Some 
opportunity  is  provided  to  elect  courses 
from  both  the  technical  and  humanistic- 
social  fields.  The  curriculum  of  the 
freshman  year  is  the  same  for  all. 


The  School  contains  five  administrative 
departments,  and  there  are  a  variety  of  op- 
tional programs  available  to  upper-class 
students  in  each  of  these  departments. 
Many  of  these  are  interdisciplinary  in  na- 
ture. Thus,  for  example,  students  may 
concentrate  in  areas  such  as  Materials, 
Systems,  the  Environment,  Bioengineer- 
ing,  Food  Engineering,  Pre-Medical, 
Transportation,  Urban  Systems,  and 
Energy. 

Although  the  curricula  within  the 
School  of  Engineering  are  shown  as  eight 
semester  (normally  four  years),  they  re- 
quire up  to  130  semester  hours  credit  for 
satisfactory  completion.  This  is  well  above 
the  University  minimum  of  120  semester 
hours  for  a  degree. 

Freshman  Engineering 

All  new  students  in  engineering  are  en- 
rolled in  the  Freshman  Engineering  Pro- 
gram until  qualified  to  enter  into  a  degree 
program,  normally  on  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion of  the  uniform  freshman  year. 

COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  — 
Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

RHET  100,  MATH  131  (4  cr.),  CHEM  100 
(4  cr.),  ENGIN  103  or  104,  Social 
Science/Humanities  Elective. 

Second  Semester: 

Rhetoric  Elective,  MATH  132  (4  cr.), 
Hum.,  Soc.  Sci.  or  Science  Elective, 
ENGIN  103,  PHYSIC  161  (4  cr.). 

Chemical  Engineering 

The  Chemical  Engineering  Department, 
has  introduced  several  innovations  in 
career  preparation  in  addition  to  its  tradi- 
tional program.  These  new  developments 
offer  much  flexibility  and  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  a  student  to  concentrate  in 
career-oriented  and  interdisciplinary  pro- 
grams culminating  in  the  award  of  an  ac- 
credited B.S.  degree  in  Chemical  En- 
gineering with  emphasis  in  one  of  several 
chosen  interdisciplinary  fields  of  speciali- 
zation. These  include  environmental  en- 
gineering, bioengineering,  food  science 
and  business  administration. 

Most  recently  added  is  the  new  Pre- 
Medical  Option  in  chemical  engineering. 
With  minor  modifications  in  the  basic 
chemical  engineering  program,  a  student 
can  also  satisfy  the  course  requirements 
for  admission  to  medical  school. 
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Civil  Engineering 

Civil  engineering  programs  are  offered 
emphasizing  construction,  transportation, 
water  supplies,  pollution  control,  ocean 
engineering,  hydraulic  engineering  and 
fluid  mechanics,  soil  mechanics  and 
foundations  engineering,  surveying  and 
mapping,  structural  engineering  and 
materials  engineering. 

Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

As  continued  study  after  graduation  is  es- 
sential in  this  rapidly  growing  field,  basic 
physical  and  systems  principles  are  em- 
phasized in  the  undergraduate  program. 

A  program  leading  to  a  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Computer  Systems 
Engineering  is  also  available.  This  pro- 
gram gives  broad  coverage  to  the  various 
aspects  of  computer  systems  engineering 
and  its  underlying  mathematics.  However, 
there  is  much  freedom  for  a  student  to 
explore  in  depth  any  area  of  particular 
interest  including  mathematics  and  theory 
of  computation,  machine  organization, 
communications,  electronics  and  device 
technology,  numerical  analysis,  and 
theory  of  programming  languages  and 
syntactic  analysis. 

Further  information  on  these  programs 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Electrical  and  Computer  Systems 
Engineering. 

Industrial  Engineering  and 
Operations  Research 

In  view  of  the  wide  variety  of  potential 
careers  for  IE/OR  people,  the  curriculum  is 
flexible.  The  11  required  courses  in  the 
Department  (33  credit  hours)  sketch  the 
central  concepts  of  the  profession  and 
provide  the  core  of  its  quantitative 
methods.  Since  the  areas  of  application 
(and  potential  careers)  are  so  varied,  a 
block  of  nine  courses  (27  credit  hours)  is 
set  aside  so  that  each  student  may  design 
an  individual  curriculum  in  conjunction 
with  the  adviser. 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Students  majoring  in  mechanical  en- 
gineering may  choose  from  alternative  op- 
tions emphasizing  mechanical,  or  mate- 
rials studies.  Extensive  offerings  exist  in 
energy,  manufacturing  and  design. 
Mechanical  engineers  design  and  analyze 
a  wide  variety  of  systems  in  fields  such  as 
manufacturing,    energy    conversion,    and 


transportation.  Materials  engineers  study 
the  atomic  structure  of  materials,  poly- 
mers, materials  processing,  and  materials 
analysis. 


College  of  Food  and 
Natural  Resources 

Undergraduate  students  in  the  College  of 
Food  and  Natural  Resources  are  exposed 
to  an  interdisciplinary,  systems-oriented, 
problem-solving  atmosphere. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  College  of  Food 
and  Natural  Resources  is  that  the  faculty 
for  all  the  major  programs  is  drawn  from 
the  three  divisions  of  the  College  —  re- 
search, resident  teaching  and  extension, 
thereby  bringing  depth  of  teaching  to 
every  student. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
STUDIES  (Interdepartmental  Program) 
Students  in  this  major  choose  a  program 
from  among  those  offered  in  the  College  of 
Food  and  Natural  Resources  and  carry  a 
specialty  of  International  Studies  within 
the  chosen  major.  Supplementing  major 
requirements  are  selected  courses  in 
Sociology.  Anthropology,  Geography, 
Economics,  and  Political  Science.  Stu- 
dents are  urged  to  volunteer  for  two  years 
of  service  in  the  Peace  Corps  or  a  similar 
organization  upon  completion  of  their  B.S. 
degree. 

STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF 

AGRICULTURE 

The  Stockbridge  School,  an  academic 
sub-unit  of  the  College,  offers  two-year 
technically  oriented  programs  in  the  food 
and  agricultural  sciences  which  lead  to  an 
Associate  Degree.  A  separate  bulletin  de- 
scribes these  offerings  in  detail. 

Entomology 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

CHEM  111  General,  MATH  127  Calculus, 
Rhetoric  elective,  Humanities  or  Social 
Science  elective,  Elective. 

Second  Semester: 

CHEM  112  General,  MATH  128  Calculus, 
ZOOL  101  Introductory,  Rhetoric  elective, 
Humanities  or  Social  Science  elective. 

Environmental  Sciences 

The  following  four  courses  are  required  of 
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all  Environmental  Sciences  majors:  EN- 
VSCI  201  (Introductory  Environmental 
Biology),  203  (Methods  of  Pollution 
Measurement),  390  (Perspectives  of  En- 
vironmental Sciences),  and  391  or  392 
(Seminar;  Options  in  Environmental  Man- 
agement). In  addition,  students  elect  four 
more  courses  from  the  upper  level  offer- 
ings of  the  department.  The  24  credit  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Sciences  re- 
quirement plus  the  44  credit  math/science 
requirement  will  more  than  satisfy  the  60 
credit  science/math  requirement  for  a  B.S. 
degree. 

The  Environmental  Sciences  major  will 
have  an  outside  the  department  require- 
ment. With  the  aid  of  an  adviser,  the  stu- 
dent will  choose  and  plan  an  integrated 
and  individualized  12-credit  course  of 
study. 

Sample  Program: 

Freshman  Year: 

BOTANY  100  (4  cr.),  CHEM  111,  F&R  EC 
177,  RHET  100,  Humanities  or  Social  Sci- 
ence Elective,  ZOOL  101,  CHEM  112, 
Rhetoric  (B),  Humanities  (C)  and  Social 
Science  (D)  Electives. 

Sophomore  Year: 

CHEM  261  or  263  (4  cr.),  MATH  127,  EN- 

VSCI  201,  Social  Science  (D),  Humanities 

(C),  CHEM  262  or  264  (4  cr.),  MATH  128, 

ENVSCI  203,  ENVSCI  Elective,  Conjugate 

Area  Electives. 

Junior  Year: 

PHYSIC  141  (4  cr.),  MICBIO  250,  ENVSCI 

390,  Humanities  (C)  or  Social  Science  (C), 

PHYSIC  142  (4  cr.),  MICBIO  251,  ENVSCI 

Elective,  Conjugate  Area  Electives. 

Senior  Year: 

ENVSCI  Elective,  Electives,  ENVSCI  391 

or  392,  Congugate  Area  Elective,  ENVSCI 

Elective,  Electives. 

Food  &  Agricultural  Engineering 

The  program  emphasizes  the  integration 

of  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences 

into   the   interpretation   and   solution   of 

biological    production    and    processing 

problems. 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

RHET  100,  Language  &  Writing,  CHEM 

111,  MATH  135  Anal.  Geom.  &  Calculus  I, 

Social    Science    Elective,    ENGIN    103 

Graphics. 


Second  Semester: 

Humanities  Elective,  CHEM  112,  MATH 
136  Anal.  Geom.  &  Calculus  n,  PHYSIC 
161  General  (4  cr.),  ENGIN  104  Problems 
(2  cr.) 

Food  &  Resource  Economics 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

RHET  100,  or  110  (B),  Humanities  (C),  So- 
cial Science  (D),  MATH  110  El.  Tech.  of 
Math  (E),  F&R  EC  110  World  Food  (D). 
Second  Semester: 

Rhetoric  (B),  Humanities  (C),  Social  Sci- 
ence (D),  Math  or  Natural  Science  (E),  F&R 
EC  —  206  Agricultural  Economics. 

FOOD  MARKETING  ECONOMICS 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

RHET  100,  or  110  (B),  Humanities  (C),  So- 
cial Science  (D),  MATH  110  El.  Tech.  off 
Math  (E),  F&R  EC  110  World  Food  (D). 

Second  Semester: 

Rhetoric  (B),  Humanities  (C),  Social  Sci- 
ence (D),  Math  or  Natural  Science  (E),  F&R 
EC  206  Agricultural  Economics. 

RESOURCE  ECONOMICS 
First  Semester: 

RHET  100,  or  110  (B),  Humanities  (C),  So- 
cial Science  (D),  MATH  110  El.  Tech.  of 
Math  (E),  F&R  EC  110  World  Food  (D). 

Second  Semester: 

Rhetoric  (B),  Humanities  (C),  Social  Sci- 
ence (D),  Math  or  Natural  Science  (E),  F&R 
EC  206  Agricultural  Economics. 

Food  Science  &  Nutrition 

Two  majors  are  available  in  the  Depart- 
ment: Food  Science  and  Human  Nutrition. 
Six  options  are  available  in  the  food  Sci- 
ence major:  1)  Nutrition,  2)  Business,  3) 
Processing  and  Engineering,  4)  Chemistry, 
5)  Microbiology,  6)  Independent  Concen- 
tration. 

Four  options  are  available  in  the  Human 
Nutrition  major:  1)  Community  and  Public 
Health  Dietetics.  2)  Dietetics,  3)  Com- 
puterization, 4)  Independent  Concentra- 
tion. 
Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

RHET  100  or  110,  CHEM  111,  MATH  127, 

Electives  (C)  or  (D). 
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Second  Semester: 

Rhetoric,  CHEM  112,  MATH  128,  FS&N 

251,  Electives  (C)  or  (D). 

Forestry  &  Wildlife  Management 

FISHERIES  BIOLOGY 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

RHET  100  Language  and  Writing,  MATH 

127  Calculus,  BOTANY  100  Intro.,  CHEM 
111  Inorganic,  NAREST  100  Cons,  of  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

Second  Semester: 

RHET  110  Language  and  Speaking,  MATH 

128  Calculus,  ZOOL  101  Introductory, 
CHEM  112  Inorganic,  Social  Science  Elec- 
tive. 

FORESTRY 

Six  curricular  options  are  offered:  General 

Forestry,   Environmental-Urban   Forestry, 

Forest-Business     Management,     Forest 

Hydrology,  Forest  Recreation,  and  Forest 

Science. 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

RHET  100  Language  and  Writing.  MATH 
127  Calculus,  CHEM  111  Inorganic, 
BOTANY  100  Intro.,  NAREST  100  Cons,  of 
Natural  Resources. 

Second  Semester: 

Rhetoric  Elective,   MATH    128   Calculus, 

CHEM  112  Inorganic,  Humanities,  Social 

Science. 

NATURAL  RESOURCE  STUDIES 
A  non-professional  curriculum  designed 
for    students    who    wish    to    become 
generalists  in  the  area  of  natural  resource 
management  and  conservation. 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

RHET  100  or  110,  NAREST  100  Cons,  of 
Natural  Resources,  BOTANY  100  or  ZOOL 
101,  MATH  (on  basis  of  tests).  Humanities 
or  Social  Science. 

Second  Semester: 

Rhetoric  Elective,  Natural  Resource  Elec- 
tive, BOTANY  100  or  ZOOL  101,  CHEM 
110  (or  higher)  (4  cr.),  Humanities  or 
Social  Science. 

WILDLIFE  BIOLOGY 

Study  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 

Wildlife  Biology  should  be  regarded  as 

pre-professional. 


Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

RHET  100  or  110,  MATH  127  Calculus, 
CHEM  HI  General,  BOTANY  100  Intro. 
(4  cr.),  NAREST  100. 

Second  Semester: 

Rhetoric  (B).  MATH  128  Calculus,  CHEM 

112    General,    ZOOL    101    Introductory, 

ECON  103. 

WOOD  SCIENCE  &  TECHNOLOGY 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

RHET  100  Language  and  Writing,  MATH 

123  Calculus.  BOTANY  100  Intro.,  CHEM 
111  Inorganic,  ENGIN  103  Introductory. 
Second  Semester: 

RHET  110  Language  and  Speaking.  MATH 

124  Calculus.  FOREST  112  Dendrology. 
CHEM  112  Inorganic.  ENGIN  104  Intro- 
ductory (2  cr.) 

Home  Economics 

The  professional  options  in  the  Division  of 
Home  Economics  include  the  following: 

Home  Economics  Education.  Fashion 
Marketing,  Home  Economics  Cooperative 
Extension,  Consumer  Economics,  and 
Community  Services. 

Individualized  interdisciplinary  pro- 
grams may  be  pursued. 

Programs  for  majors  in  the  Division  of 
Home  Economics  for  the  Freshman  year: 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION  OR 
FASHION  MARKETING 
First  Semester: 

RHET  100.  PSYCH  101  or  SOCIOL  101  or 
ECON  100.  Math  or  Science,  HEEd.  Majors 
elect:  HOM  EC  259,  Quality  Analysis  of 
Apparel,  HOM  EC  240.  Textiles  for 
Consmr.  I.  Fashion  Mktg.  Majors  elect: 
HOM  EC  170,  Fashion  Marketing.  HOM 
EC  240,  Textiles  for  the  Consumer  I. 

Second  Semester: 

RHET  110.  PSYCH  101  or  SOCIOL  101  or 
ECON  100,  Math  or  Science,  HEEd.  Majors 
elect:  HOM  EC  125,  Basic  Design,  HOM  EC 
255,  Man  &  Clothing;  Fashion  Mktg. 
Majors  elect:  HOM  EC  255.  Man  &  Clo- 
thing; HOM  EC  276,  Product  Analysis: 
Non-Textiles. 

CONSUMER  ECONOMICS. 
COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  OR 
COMMUNITY  SERVICES 
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First  Semester: 

RHET  100,  PSYCH  101  or  SOCIOL  101, 

ECON  100,  Math  or  Science,  Elective. 

Second  Semester: 

RHET  110,  PSYCH  101  or  SOCIOL  101, 
HOM  EC  211,  Economic  Problems  of  the 
Family,  Electives. 

Hotel,  Restaurant  &  Travel 
Administration 

In  addition  to  required  core  curriculum 
courses,  students  take  courses  in  account- 
ing and  control;  personnel  and  man- 
agement; food  planning,  purchasing, 
preparation,  and  service;  promotion,  mer- 
chandising and  sales;  kitchen  planning 
and  maintenance,  travel  and  tourism.  Em- 
phasis is  on  principles,  analysis,  computer 
application,  and  decision-making. 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

RHET  100  Language  and  Writing,  MATH 
120,  HRTA  100  Introduction,  Science  Re- 
quirement (E),  PSYCH  101  or  SOC  101, 
HRTA  203  Guest  Lecturers  (1  cr.). 

Second  Semester: 

RHET  110  Language  and  Speaking,  HRTA 
156  Food  Prod.  Mang.  I,  Science  Require- 
ment (E),  Humanities  Requirement  (C), 
STATIS  121  or  F&R  EC  177. 

Landscape  Architecture  & 
Regional  Planning 

ENVIRONMENTAL  DESIGN 
Students  who  are  interested  in  Planning 
and/or  a  general  introduction  to  problems 
of  the  Physical/visual  environment  should 
select  courses  under  the  parent  major:  En- 
vironmental Design;  those  interested  in 
Landscape  Architecture  should  select 
courses  under  the  Option  in  Design 
Studio,  which  has  limited  enrollment. 

A  2.0  cumulative  quality  point  average 
is  required  for  admission  as  a  major.  Ad- 
mission to  the  Design  Studio  Option  and 
to  the  senior  year  studio  courses  is  based 
on  the  following  criteria:  1)  Demonstrated 
aptitude  in  design;  2)  an  overall  cumula- 
tive average  of  not  less  than  2.50;  3)  a 
cumulative  average  in  departmental 
courses  of  not  less  than  3.00;  and  4)  per- 
mission of  the  design  faculty. 

Aptitude  in  design  is  measured  through 
a  one-day  testing  program  taken  at  the  end 
of  the  Sophomore  year. 

Freshmen  and  sophomores  should  con- 


centrate on  fulfilling  University  core  re1 
quirements.  Some  recommended  course: 
are: 

for    Env.    Des.    majors:    HIST    150,  151 

ECON   103;   POL   SCI   220;   PSYCH  101 

SOCIOL  103;  BOTANY  100;  GEOL  101 
STATIS  231,  232. 

for  Design  Studio  Opt.:  ART  100,  111,  113 
ANTH  104;  SOCIOL  103;  PSYCH  101 
BOTANY  100  or  121;  GEOL  101. 

PARK  ADMINISTRATION 
A  2.0  cumulative  quality  point  average  is 
required  for  admission  as  a  major 
Freshmen  and  Sophomores  should  con- 
centrate on  fulfilling  University  core 
requirements.  Certain  core  courses  are  re- 
quired for  this  major  and  others  are  rec- 
ommended as  follows: 
Required:  PSYCH  101;  SOCIOL  101: 
BOTANY  100  or  121;  STATIS  231 

Recommended:  HIST  150,  333;  POL  SCI 
219  or  220;  BOTANY  221;  GEOL  101; 
STATIS  232. 

Plant  Pathology 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

Mathematics,     CHEM     111     General, 

BOTANY  100  General.  Foreign  Lang,  or 

F&R  EC  110  World  Food  &  Nat.  Res.,  RHET 

100. 

Second  Semester: 

PLPATH  100,  CHEM  112  General.  ZOOL 

101  General,  Elective,  Rhetoric. 

Plant  &  Soil  Science 

The  Department  of  Plant  &  Soil  Science 
offers  three  options  for  major  students: 

Plant  Industry  —  (Agronomy,  Floricul- 
ture &  Ornamental  Horticulture,  Pomol- 
ogy, Vegetable  Crops,  and  Turf  Manage- 
ment.) 
Freshman  Year; 

First  Semester: 

RHET  100,  Lang.  &  Writing,  or  RHET  110, 

Lang.  &  Speaking,  BOTANY   100,  Intro. 

Botany  (4  cr.),  Mathematics,  PLSOIL  110, 

Plant  Propagation,  "D"  Elective. 

Second  Semester 

Rhetoric,  "D"  Elective,  CHEM  110,  Gen. 

Inorganic  (4  cr.),  PLSOIL  100,  Basic  Pit, 

Sci.,  "C"  Elective. 

Plant  Science 

Freshman  Year: 
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First  Semester: 

RHET  100,  Lang.  &  Writing  or  RHET  110. 
Lang.  &  Speaking.  BOTANY  100,  Intro. 
Botany  (4  cr.),  Mathematics.  PLSOIL  110 
Plant  Propagation,  "D"  Elective. 

Second  Semester 

Rhetoric,     "D"     Elective.     Mathematics, 

PLSOIL  100,  Basic  Pit.  Sci.,  "C"  Elective. 

Soil  Science 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

RHET  100,  Lang.  &  Writing  or  RHET  110, 
Lang.  &  Speaking,  BOTANY  100,  Intro. 
Botany  (4  cr.).  Mathematics.  PLSOIL  100 
Plant  Propagation,  "D"  Elective. 

Second  Semester: 

Rhetoric,    "C"     Elective.     Mathematics, 

PLSOIL  100,  Basic  Pit.  Sci.,  "D"  Elective. 

Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 

The  curriculum  in  the  Animal  Sciences, 
including  poultry,  provides  fundamentals 
in  the  comparative  nutrition,  physiology, 
genetics,  and  management  of  various 
classes  of  livestock  and  the  role  of  animal 
production  in  the  national  and  world 
economy.  Options  emphasizing  commer- 
cial animal  production  are  supported  by 
electives  in  agricultural  economics,  ag- 
ricultural engineering,  and  business  ad- 
ministration. Students  interested  in 
graduate  work  in  such  specialized  areas  of 
the  animal  sciences  as  nutrition,  physiol- 
ogy or  genetics  should  elect  programs 
with  stress  on  the  sciences.  Freshman 
pre-veterinary  students  in  the  College  of 
Food  and  Natural  Resources  usually  major 
in  Animal  Sciences,  but  may  choose  other 
departments  if  appropriate. 
Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

AN  SCI  121  Introduct.,  BOTANY  100  Gen- 
eral, CHEM  111  General.  MATHEMA- 
TICS, RHET  100. 

Second  Semester: 

Elective,      CHEM      112      General. 

MATHEMATICS.     Social     Science. 

Rhetoric. 

School  of  Health  Sciences 

The  School  of  Health  Sciences  includes 
the  Division  of  Nursing,  the  Division  of 
Public  Health,  and  the  Department  of 
Communication  Disorders. 


Division  of  Nursing 

The  Division  of  Nursing  offers  an  under- 
graduate program  which  leads  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 
(B.S.N.).  This  program  is  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Registration  in  Nursing, 
and  is  accredited  by  the  National  League 
for  Nursing.  Enrollment  in  recent  years 
has  been  highly  competitive,  and  is  cur- 
rently limited  to  200  students  per  class. 
There  will  be  no  admissions  to  this  pro- 
gram for  the  1977-78  academic  year. 

There  are  two  components  of  the  pro- 
gram: 1)  lower  division  core  and  univer- 
sity core  requirements;  and  2)  the  upper 
division  nursing  science  major.  Nursing 
core  may  be  completed  at  this  University 
or  in  other  colleges. 

Clinical  learning  experiences  are  com- 
munity based  in  four  Satellite  Learning 
Centers.  These  Centers  are  located  in  the 
following  geographic  areas:  Amherst- 
Northampton.  Franklin  County, 
Springfield-North,  and  Model  Cities- 
Springfield. 

Requirements  for  Admission  and 
.Application  Procedure 
The  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
upper  division  are:  1)  successful  comple- 
tion of  60  semester  hours  of  lower  division 
preparation;  2)  a  minimum  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  2.5;  3)  achievement 
of  a  grade  of  at  least  "C"  in  each  pre- 
requisite course;  and  4)  a  minimum  grade 
point  average  of  2.5  for  all  core  courses. 

Students  with  a  variety  of  academic  and 
nursing  backgrounds  may  apply  for  ad- 
mission. Students  may  have  earned  credits 
in  other  colleges/universities  in  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  or  they  may  satisfy  these  re- 
quirements by  satisfactorily  completing 
CLEP  (College  Level  Entrance  Proficiency) 
Examinations  in  certain  Arts  and  Science 
subjects,  such  as  Chemistry.  Microbiology, 
etc.  (The  University  requires  45  semester 
hour  credits  to  be  taken  in  residence). 

The  National  League  for  Nursing  Com- 
prehensive Examinations  will  be  used  for 
guidance  and  placement  in  the  program. 
Students  in  the  major  will  be  expected  to 
take  all  senior  level  nursing  science 
courses. 

All  students  seeking  admission  and  in- 
formation concerning  examination  details 
and  requirements  should  contact  the  Ad- 
missions Office  or  the  Division  of  Nursing. 


Core  requirements  to  the  nursing  major 
are  starred  (*)  below. 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

CHEM   111,  Humanities,   Rhetoric,   *An- 
thropology,  *Physics. 
Second  Semester: 

CHEM  112,  Rhetoric,  'Statistics 
(Applied),  *HUMDEV  370,  'Perspectives 
in  Nursing  and  Allied  Health  Sciences  (In- 
terdisciplinary Approach). 

Sophomore  Year: 
First  Semester: 

'Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  *MIC- 
BIO  140,  'PHIL  125  (Logic),  'Biochemis- 
try, 'PSYCH  201. 

Second  Semester: 

'Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
SOCIOL  101,  Humanities,  'Principles  and 
Skills  Basic  to  Professional  Nursing  and 
Health  Care  of  People  (6  cr.). 

Division  of  Public  Health 

Students  are  expected  generally  to  follow 
the  course  sequences  outlined  below  dur- 
ing their  freshman  year.  A  minimum  of  30 
major  credits  is  required  of  all  students  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Credits 
from  other  University  departments  are  in- 
cluded in  these  major  credits. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

RHET  100  or  110,  MATH  127  Calculus, 

CHEM  111,  ZOOL  101  (General),  PSYCH 

101  or  SOCIOL  101. 

Second  Semester: 

RHET  100  or  110,  MATH  128  Calculus, 

CHEM   112,  ZOOL  203,  SOCIOL   101   or 

PSYCH  101. 

COMMUNITY  HEALTH  AND 
HEALTH  EDUCATION 
Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

RHET  100  or  110.  MATH  127  Calculus, 

CHEM  111,  ZOOL  101  (General),  PSYCH 

101  or  SOCIOL  101. 

Second  Semester: 

RHET  100  or  110,  MATH  128  Calculus, 

CHEM  112,  SOCIOL  101  or  PSYCH  101, 

Humanities  Elective. 

MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

The   curriculum   in    medical   technology 


consists  of  a  three-year  program  followed 
by  a  12-month  internship  in  an  accredited 
school  of  medical  technology  affiliated 
with  the  University. 

After  successful  completion  of  the  12- 
month  internship  and  after  satisfying  the 
requirements  of  the  Division,  a  student 
will  receive  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  medical  technology.  A  total  of  130 
academic  credits  is  necessary  for  gradua- 
tion with  this  option. 

Students  are  not  to  be  admitted  to  the 
medical  technology  program  until  they 
have: 

1)  Completed  a  minimum  of  48  credits 
including  the  course  outlined  below  in  the 
freshman  year  in  the  health  laboratory  sci- 
ences curriculum. 

2)  Registered  for  an  additional  16 
specified  credits  for  the  second  semester 
of  the  sophomore  year. 

3)  Submitted  an  application  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Director  of  the  medical 
technology  program  prior  to  March  1  of 
the  year  they  wish  to  enter  the  program. 
(Applications  are  available  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  medical  technology  program  in 
the  School  of  Health  Sciences). 

Students  are  eligible  for  a  major  in  med- 
ical technology  in  their  junior  year.  Enter- 
ing freshmen  who  express  an  interest  in 
medical  technology  will  be  accepted  in 
the  Division  of  Public  Health,  School  of 
Health  Sciences  as  majors  in  the  health 
laboratory  science  curriculum. 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

RHET  100,  CHEM  111,  MAT  127,  ZOOL 

101,  Elective. 

Second  Semester: 

CHEM  112,  MATH  128,  RHET  110,  Elec- 
tive. 

HEALTH  LABORATORY  SCIENCE 
Students  completing  this  curriculum  will 
also  complete  requirements  established  by 
the  American  Society  of  Clinical 
Pathologists  for  submitting  applications  to 
approved  schools  of  medical  technology 
offering  clinical  internships. 


Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 
RHET    (110).    CHEM 
ZOOL  101,  Elective. 


Ill,    MATH    127, 
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Second  Semester: 

CHEM  112.  MATH  128.  RHET  110.  Elec- 
tive. 

Department  of  Communication 
Disorders 

The  undergraduate  Communication  Dis- 
orders curriculum  has  a  pre-professional 
orientation.  Freshman  and  sophomore 
years  are  devoted  primarily  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  general  University  require- 
ments. 

A  minimum  of  30  major  credits  is  re- 
quired of  all  students  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree. 

School  of  Physical 
Education 

The  School  of  Physical  Education  in- 
cludes the  Departments  of  Exercise  Sci- 
ence. Professional  Preparation  in  Physical 
Education,  Sport  Studies  and  Athletics.  It 
offers  an  undergraduate  major  in  Physical 
Education  and  graduate  programs  in  Exer- 
cise Science  and  Sport  Studies. 

GENERAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

PROGRAM 

This  program   offers   instruction   in  sport 

and  other  forms  of  physical  activity. 

Majors'  Program 

Students  may  elect  to  follow  either  the 
teacher  education  program  or  the  related 
disciplines  program  which  includes  study 
in  exercise  science  or  sport  studies.  The 
teacher  education  option  offers  further 
opportunity  for  specialization.  A  student 
may  select  a  concentration  in  secondary 
education  or  elementary  education.  Simi- 
larly, concentrations  available  through  the 
related  disciplines  program  are  exercise 
science  and  sport  studies. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  select  an 
area  of  concentration  during  the  sopho- 
more year.  During  the  first  two  years  of 
study,  essentially  the  same  for  all  majors, 
students  fulfill  the  University  core  re- 
quirements and  the  physical  education 
core  requirements.  The  physical  education 
core  consists  of  the  following  courses: 

EXC  SCI  204  —  Human  Anatomy.  EXC  SCI 
205  —  Kinesiology.  (Prerequisite:  Exc.  Sci. 
204),  EXC  SCI  2  78  —  Physiology  of  Exer- 
cise (Prerequisite:  Zoology  135). 

A  student  will  select  three  of  the  follow- 
ing four  courses: 


SPORST  200  —  Sociology  of  Sport  and 
Physical  Activity.  Prerequisite:  Sociol. 
107.  SPORST  201  —  Psychology  of  Sport 
and  Physical  Activity  (Prerequisite  Psvch. 
101).  SPORST  202  —  History  of  Sport  and 
Physical  Activity  (Prerequisite:  History 
100,  101,  150.  or  151).  SPORST  203  - 
Philosophy  of  Sport  and  Physical  Activity 
(Prerequisite:  Phil.  105).  Activity  Courses. 

The  recommended  program  for  the  first 
two  years  of  study  is  as  follows: 
Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

Electives.  ZOOL  101  Intro.  Zool..  P.E.  Ac- 
tivity (2  cr.).  RHET  100  or  110. 

Second  Semester: 

Electives.  ZOOL  135  Intro,  to  Physiology, 

P.E.  Activity  (2  cr.).  Rhetoric  Elective. 

El ves   Soi     101  (D).  Psych    101  (DJ,  Hisl    lOOorlOl 

[(  I,  Phil  105  [C]  rhese  are  prerequisites  lo  Physical 
Edu<  ation  i  lore  ( lourses. 

Sophomore  Ycay 

First  Semester: 

EXC  SCI  204  Human  Anatomy,  SPORST 
200,  201.  202.  203  (Select  any  2),  P.E.  Ac- 
tivity (2  cr.).  Elective. 
Second  Semester: 

Elective.    EXC     SCI     205     Kinesiology, 
SPORST  200.  201.  202.  203  (Select  any  1 1 
P.E.  Activity  (2  cr.),  EXC  SCI  278  Phys.  of 
Ex. 

Leisure  Studies  and  Services 

The  curriculum  presented  below:  rep- 
resents a  core  program.  The  student 
majoring  in  Leisure  Studies  and  Services 
is  also  encouraged  to  gain  as  much  practi- 
cal non-credit  experience  as  possible 
through  volunteer  service,  as  well  as  part- 
time  and  seasonal  employment  in  several 
settings  and  with  varied  types  of 
participants. 

Freshman  Year: 
First  Semester: 

LS&S  101.  Man  and  Leisure,  RHET  100. 
Language  and  Writing,  or  RHET  1 10.  Lan- 
guage &  Speaking.  Humanities  &  Fine  Arts 
Elective  (C),  Math,  or  Nat.  Science  Elective 
(E).  Sociol.  Elective  (D). 

LS&S  111.  Leisure  Activity  Analysis, 
Rhetoric  Elective,  Humanities  &  Fine  Arts 
Elective  (C).  Math,  or  Nat.  Science  Elective 
(E).  PSYCH  101.  Elem.  Psychology  (D). 
LS&S  103  (1  cr). 
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Athletics 

Members  of  the  athletic  department  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  and  administra- 
tion of  the  various  phases  of  intercol- 
legiate and  intramural  athletic  programs. 

Division  of  Military  and 
Air  Science 

Air  Science 

The  Department  of  Air  Science  offers 
courses  of  general  interest  to  the  Univer- 
sity student  and  of  specific  interest  to  both 
male  and  female  students  who  would  like 
to  prepare  for  and  serve  as  officers  on  duty 
with  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  This  service  may 
consist  of  either  active  duty  with  the  regu- 
lar forces  or  reserve  duty  with  selected  Air 
National  Guard  or  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve 
Units.  The  curriculum  is  designed  to 
study  the  need  for  military  forces,  their  na- 
ture, organization,  and  mission  (with  em- 
phasis on  the  Air  Force),  and  the  nature  of 
service  as  a  professional  Air  Force  officer. 
Participation  in  the  ROTC  programs  is 
voluntary.  Uniforms  and  textbooks  are 
provided.  Students  may  register  for  ROTC 
courses  at  the  same  time  they  register  for 
other  University  courses.  No  formal  appli- 
cation is  required. 

The  Department  offers  two  separate 
programs:  a  four-year  program  for  stu- 
dents desiring  to  learn  more  about  the  mil- 
itary, and  a  two-year  program  designed 
primarily  for  transfer  students  who  have 
already  decided  to  enter  the  military. 

There  are  two  major  phases  in  the  four- 
year  program  curriculum.  The  first  phase 
is  the  General  Military  Course  (GMC) 
which  forms  a  single  unit  consisting  of 
two  courses  offered  during  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years.  The  studies  cover 
the  nature  and  causes  of  international  con- 
flict, the  functions  and  employment  of 
U.S.  military  forces,  and  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  air  power.  This  first  phase 
carries  no  service  commitment  and  is  an 
excellent  way  for  students  to  study  the 
military  and  decide  if  they  want  to  con- 
tinue on  for  an  Air  Force  commission.  En- 
rollment in  the  GMC  confers  no  military 
status  on  the  student.  These  courses  meet 
for  one  classroom  hour  and  one  Corps 
Training  hour  per  week. 

In  the  summer  between  the  sophomore 
and  junior  years,  students  who  have  de- 


cided to  continue  the  program  and  are 
selected  for  entry  attend  a  four-week  field 
training  session  at  an  Air  Force  installa- 
tion. 

The  second  phase  of  the  four-year  pro- 
gram is  the  Professional  Officer  Course 
(POC)  taken  during  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  Enrollment  depends  upon  academic 
and  medical  qualification  and  selection  by 
the  department.  In  the  POC,  academic 
concentration  is  on  preparation  for  service 
as  an  Air  Force  officer,  and  deals  with  de- 
fense policies  in  the  contemporary  world, 
civil-military  relations,  Air  Force  leader- 
ship at  the  junior  officer  level,  military 
management,  and  military  law.  The  de- 
velopment of  communicative  techniques 
is  also  an  integral  part  of  the  POC  cur- 
riculum. POC  classes  meet  for  3  classroom 
hours  and  1  Corps  Training  hour  per 
week. 

The  two-year  program  requires  that  the 
student  have  two  academic  years  remain- 
ing at  either  undergraduate  or  graduate 
level.  Successful  completion  of  a  six-week 
program  on  a  military  installation  during 
the  summer  prior  to  enrollment  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  these  students.  Those  in- 
terested should  apply  no  later  than  one 
academic  semester  before  enrollment, 
since  processing  for  the  summer  training 
must  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  two-year  program  is  available  to  trans- 
fer students  and  students  unable  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  four-year  program.  After  en- 
rollment, the  two-year  student  receives  the 
same  instruction  as  a  four-year  member. 

Corps  Training  is  a  non-academic, 
cadet-planned  and  directed  activity.  It  fo- 
cuses on  military  customs  and  courtesies, 
the  career  environment  of  the  Air  Force 
officer,  and  practical  experiences  in  lead- 
ership and  management. 

Field  Training  involves  a  practical, 
first-hand  experience  with  military  life  on 
an  Air  Force  installation.  Cadets  receive 
instruction  on  junior  officer  activities, 
career  field  orientation,  Air  Force  base 
functions  and  environment,  aircraft  and 
aircrew  orientation,  survival  training,  and 
physical  conditioning.  Applicants  for  the 
two-year  program  also  receive  academic 
instruction  on  subjects  normally  covered 
during  the  GMC  portion  of  the  four-year 
program. 

The  department  offers  to  qualified  stu- 
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dents  scholarship  assistance  which  pays 
university  tuition,  fees,  textbook  allow- 
ance, and  lab  expenses,  plus  a  stipend  of 
$100  per  month.  High  school  seniors 
compete  on  a  national  basis  for  scholar- 
ships starting  in  the  freshman  year. 

Qualified  students  interested  in  becom- 
ing military  pilots  may  participate  in  the 
Flight  Instruction  Program.  Completion  of 
this  program  leads  to  pilot  qualification 
for  later  advancement  to  Air  Force  pilot 
training.  In  addition  to  actual  flight  in- 
struction, students  take  ground  instruc- 
tion in  weather,  navigation,  and  FAA 
regulations. 

Students  with  previous  military  training 
may  have  this  experience  credited  toward 
all  or  part  of  the  first  two  years  of  the 
four-year  program. 

Successful  completion  of  the  Air  Force 
ROTC  program  results  in  the  awarding  of  a 
commission  as  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  In  their  senior  year,  stu- 
dents may  request  a  delay  in  reporting  to 
active  duty  in  order  to  complete  graduate 
work  or  to  attend  professional  school. 
Students  who  are  interested  in  obtaining 
further  information  may  inquire  at  Dickin- 
son Hall  or  telephone  (413)  545-2437 
2451. 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester:  Air  Science  111(1  cr.).  The 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Second  Semester: 

Air   Science    112    (1    cr.),    U.S.    Military 

Forces. 

Military  Science 

The  Department  of  Military  Science  offers 
a  two-  and  four-year  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  (ROTC)  program  which  is 
voluntary  and  open  to  eligible,  regularly 
enrolled  men  and  women  students  of  the 
University.  Enrollment  in  departmental 
courses  for  credit  is  open  to  all  members  of 
the  University  community.  Students  who 
have  completed  a  four-year  program  or 
equivalent  are  eligible  for  a  commission  in 
the  U.S.  Army  upon  graduation. 

The  four-year  program  consists  of  the 
Basic  Course  (freshman  and  sophomore 
years)  and  the  advanced  course  (junior 
and  senior  years).  Basic  Course  students 
are  taught  Contemporary  Military  Theory 
and  Basic  Military  Leadership  and  Man- 
agement. Basic  Course  cadets  mav  termi- 


nate ROTC  enrollment  at  any  time  in  ac- 
cordance with  University  policy  without 
obligation  to  the  U.S.  Government  or  to 
the  Army. 

Following  successful  completion  of  the 
Basic  Course,  qualified  cadets  may  enroll 
in  the  Advanced  Course.  Advanced 
Course  students  are  taught  Military  Law, 
Contemporary  Military  Theory,  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  Advanced  Leadership 
and  Management. 

Students  with  previous  military  training 
may  receive  advanced  placement  in  the 
ROTC  program. 

In  addition  to  classroom  activities,  all 
regularly  enrolled  ROTC  cadets  partici- 
pate in  a  leadership  laboratory  comprised 
of  two  field  practicums  each  semester,  de- 
signed to  allow  the  student  to  apply  theory 
learned  in  the  classroom.  'Following  the 
junior  year,  each  cadet  attends  a  six-week 
Advanced  ROTC  Summer  Camp  at  Fort 
Bragg,  North  Carolina,  for  intensive  train- 
ing in  military  leadership.  Selected  stu- 
dents may  opt  to  attend  the  U.S.  Army 
Ranger  School  at  Fort  Benning.  Georgia,  in 
lieu  of  attendance  at  the  Advanced  ROTC 
Summer  Camp. 

Scholarship  assistance  consisting  of 
University  tuition,  fees,  textbook  allow- 
ances, lab  expenses  and  a  grant  of  $100  per 
month  are  offered  to  qualified  students  for 
one.  two  and  three  years.  Non-scholarship 
Advanced  Course  cadets  receive  a  grant  of 
$100  each  month  during  the  junior  and 
senior  years. 

Various  extracurricular  activities  exist 
for  interested  cadets.  Qualified  students 
may  participate  in  the  Flight  Instruction 
Program  leading  to  pilot  qualification  in 
Army  Aviation.  Students  may  also  par- 
ticipate in  confidence  building  activities 
such  as  rapelling,  rubber  boat  exercises, 
mountain  climbing,  orienteering  and  cold 
weather  survival  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Upon  completion  of  University  degree 
requirements  and  military  science  re- 
quirements, cadets  normally  receive  a  Re- 
serve Commission  as  Second  Lieutenants 
in  the  U.S.  Army  and  are  required  to  serve 
from  three  months  to  two  years  on  active 
duty.  Scholarship  cadets  serve  four  years. 
Cadets  designated  as  Distinguished  Mili- 
tary Students  as  a  result  of  achievements 
in    academic   and    military   studies    may 
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apply  for  a  commission  in  the  Regular 
Army.  An  attempt  is  made  to  closely  corre- 
late the  academic  discipline  with  the 
Army  Branch  of  assignment. 

In  their  senior  year,  cadets  may  request  a 
delay  on  reporting  to  active  duty  for  up  to 
two  years  in  order  to  complete  graduate  or 
professional  studies.  Programs  are  avail- 
able in  such  fields  as  law  and  medicine 
which  lead  to  commissions  in  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  or  Medical  Corps  fol- 
lowing professional  schooling. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  obtain- 
ing further  information  may  inquire  at  the 
Department  of  Military  Science,  Dickinson 
Hall,  or  telephone  (413)  545-2321/2322. 

*Student  health  insurance  is  required  for  participation 
in  the  Leadership  Laboratory. 

Graduate  School 

Graduate  work  leading  to  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  may  be  taken  in  the  fol- 
lowing fields:  Animal  Science,  An- 
thropology, Astronomy,  Biochemistry, 
Botany,  Business  Administration,  Chemi- 
cal Engineering,  Chemistry,  Civil  En- 
gineering, Communication  Disorders, 
Communication  Studies,  Comparative  Lit- 
erature, Computer  &  Information  Science, 
Economics,  Electrical  &  Computer  En- 
gineering, English,  Entomology,  En- 
vironmental Engineering,  Food  & 
Agricultural  Engineering,  Food  &  Re- 
source Economics,  Food  Science  &  Nutri- 
tion, Forestry  &  Wood  Technology,  Geol- 
ogy, History,  Human  Movement,  Indus- 
trial Engineering  &  Operations  Research, 
Linguistics,  Mathematics,  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, Microbiology,  Ocean  Engineer- 
ing, Physics,  Plant  Pathology,  Plant  Sci- 
ence, Political  Science,  Polymer  Science  & 
Engineering,  Psychology,  Sociology,  Soil 
Science,  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Biology,  and 
Zoology. 

A  cooperative  Ph.D.  program  is  avail- 
able in  Biochemistry,  Botany,  Chemistry, 
French,  Geology,  Germanic  Languages  & 
Literatures,  Microbiology,  Philosophy, 
Physics,  Spanish  &  Portuguese,  and 
Zoology. 

The  School  of  Education  offers  several 
specialized  programs  leading  to  the  Doc- 
tor of  Education  degree. 

Master's  degrees  are  offered  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  Animal  Science,  Anthropol- 
ogy,   Art,    Art    History,    Astronomy, 


Biochemistry,  Botany,  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Chemical  Engineering,  Chemistry, 
Civil  Engineering,  Classics,  Communica- 
tion Disorders,  Communication  Studies, 
Comparative  Literature,  Computer  &  In- 
formation Science,  Economics,  Education, 
Electrical  &  Computer  Engineering,  En- 
glish, Entomology,  Environmental  En- 
gineering, Fine  Arts  (Art,  English,  or 
Theatre),  Fisheries  Biology,  Food  &  Ag- 
ricultural Engineering,  Food  &  Resource 
Economics,  Food  Science  &  Nutrition, 
Forestry  &  Wood  Technology,  French, 
Geology,  Germanic  Languages  &  Litera- 
tures, History,  Home  Economics,  Hotel, 
Restaurant  &  Travel  Administration,  In- 
dustrial Engineering  &  Operations  Re- 
search, Labor  Studies,  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture, Linguistics,  Manufacturing 
Engineering,  Marine  Sciences,  Mathema- 
tics, Mechanical  Engineering,  Microbiol- 
ogy, Music,  Nursing,  Ocean  Engineering, 
Philosophy,  Physical  Education,  Physics, 
Plant  &  Soil  Sciences,  Plant  Pathology,  Po- 
litical Science,  Polymer  Science  &  En- 
gineering, Psychology,  Public  Administra- 
tion, Public  Health,  Regional  Planning, 
Slavic  Languages  &  Literatures,  Sociology, 
Theater,  Wildlife  Biology,  and  Zoology. 

Holders  of  undergraduate  degrees  desir- 
ing further  information  may  request  a 
Graduate  School  Bulletin  and  application 
materials  by  writing  to  the  Graduate  Ad- 
missions Office,  Graduate  Research  Cen- 
ter, University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
MA  01002. 
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Vhere  to  Write  for 
'urther  Information 

admissions 

Villiam  D.  Tunis,  Dean  of  Admissions, 
Records  and  Financial  Aid,  Whitmore 

lacement  and  Guidance  Services 

lirector.    Student    Development    Center, 
Berkshire  House 

xpenses,  Payments 

.obert  R.  Mishol,  Bursar,  Whitmore 

Iraduate  School 

>ean,  Graduate  Research  Center 

lousing 

Bruce  Cochrane,  Whitmore 

inancial  Aid 

ichard  A.  Dent,  Director  (Loans  & 
Scholarships),  Whitmore 

icademic  Records  and  Transcripts 

alph  D.  Jones,  Registrar,  Whitmore 

tockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 

phn  W.  Denison,  Director,  Stockbridge 
Hall 

itudent  Affairs 

Villiam    F,    Field,    Dean    of    Students, 
l    Whitmore 
ummi'i'  Session 
Jffice  of  the  Provost,  Whitmore 

jidmissions  at  Boston 

pirector  of  Admissions 

admissions  at  Worcester 

)ffice  of  Admissions 

LEASE  NOTE 

ill  correspondence  concerning  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 
should  be  addressed  to  the  appropriate 
office.  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01002. 

ill  correspondence  concerning  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 
should  be  addressed  to:  Columbia  Point, 
Boston,  MA  02115. 

ill  correspondence  concerning  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  Medical 
School  should  be  addressed  to:  55  Lake 
Avenue  North,  Worcester,  MA  01605. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION 
OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst  is  accredited  by  the  New  En- 
gland Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools.  The  Association  ac- 
credits schools  and  colleges  in  the  six 
New  England  states.  Membership  in 
one  of  the  six  regional  accrediting  as- 
sociations in  the  United  States  indi- 
cates that  the  school  or  college  has  been 
carefully  evaluated  and  found  to  meet 
standards  agreed  upon  by  qualified 
educators. 
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1976-1977  Undergraduate 
Course  and  Faculty  Directory 

University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 


The  Undergraduate  Catalog  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 
consists  of  the  Course  and  Faculty  Direc- 
tory and  the  General  Information  Bulle- 
tin. All  students  are  responsible  for 
observing  the  rules  and  regulations  thus 
published,  as  well  as  those  published  in 
University  Directions.  The  University 
reserves,  for  itself  and  its  departments, 
the  right  to  change  its  announcements  or 
regulations  whenever  such  action  is 
deemed  appropriate  or  necessary. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst  prohibits  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  age,  religion, 
national  origin  or  handicap  in  any  aspect 
of  its  employment,  in  the  recruitment, 
admission  and  treatment  of  students  and 
in  its  policies  and  programs,  as  required 
by  Federal  and  State  laws  and  regula- 
tions. Inquiries  concerning  these  laws 
and  regulations  or  their  application 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  the 
Affirmative  Action  Coordinator,  Chan- 
cellor's Office,  375  Whitmore  Adminis- 
tration Building. 

MARCH  1976 

The  University  Undergraduate  Catalog 
for  the  1976-77  academic  year  is  hart  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts and  as  such  is  Part  II  of  Public  Doc- 
ument 31,  Section  8,  Chapter  75,  of  the 
General  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 
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Ex  Officio 

Michael  S.  Dukakis  of  Brookline. 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 

Robert  Wood  of  Lincoln, 
President  of  the  University 

Gregory  R.  Anrig  of  Needham, 
Commissioner  of  Education 

Jonathan  E.  Fielding  of  Brookline, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Health 

Robert  L.  Okin  of  Cambridge, 
Commissioner  of  Mental  Health 

Frederic  Winlhrop,  ]r.  of  Ipsu  ii  li 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Nancy  B.  Eddy  of  Amherst,  Chairman, 
Board  of  Selectmen 

Officers  of  the  Board 

oseph  P.  Healey  of  Arlington. 
Chairman 

Gladys  Keith  Hardy  of  Newton, 
Secretary 

Kenneth  W.  Johnson  of  Amherst, 
Treasurer 

Dorothy  K.  Eichel  of  Boston, 
Assistant  Secretary 


I  am  pleased  that  you  are  considering  attending  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst.  Now  in  its  second  century  of 
education,  research  and  service,  this  publicly-supported  Univer- 
sity offers  programs  of  excellence  and  diversity  to  the  broadest 
possible  cross-section  of  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  to 
whom  it  remains  both  responsible  and  responsive. 

Through  the  University's  rich  combination  of  human  exper- 
tise and  material  resources,  its  students  have  unique  opportuni- 
ties to  prove  themselves  and  their  concepts,  and  to  shape  and 
extend  their  capacities  for  knowing  and  caring. 

I  welcome  student  participation  in  and  contribution  to  this 
institution's  intellectual  governance  and  growth.  In  the  long  run, 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  student  energy,  commitment  and 
questioning  which  most  surely  shape  the  University's  future 
successes. 

Randolph  W.  Bromery 
Chancellor 
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General  Information 


Academic  Calendars 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  the 
state  university  of  the  Commonwealth, 
founded  under  provisions  of  the  1862 
Morrill  Land  Grant  Act.  Incorporated  as 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in 
1863,  the  institution  became  Massachu- 
setts State  College  in  1931,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  in  1947.  Rooted 
in  the  liberal  arts  tradition,  the  institution 
has  grown  steadily  from  the  four  teach- 
ers, four  buildings,  and  handful  of  stu- 
dents at  its  opening  session  in  1867  to  the 
present  state  university  system  of  three 
major  campuses. 

Situated  in  the  Connecticut  River  Val- 
ley, the  Amherst  campus  consists  of 
approximately  1,200  acres  of  land  and 
150  buildings,  including  classroom  and 
laboratory  facilities  as  well  as  residence 
halls  and  other  units. 

To  augment  the  Commonwealth's  uni- 
versity-level facilities,  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston  was  opened  in 
1965.  The  University's  Medical  School  at 
Worcester,  founded  in  1962  by  an  Act  of 
the  Legislature,  enrolled  its  first  class  in 
1970. 

The  total  resources  of  the  University 
are  dedicated  to  giving  all  qualified  stu- 
dents full  opportunities  to  develop  their 
capabilities  for  service  in  a  growing 
society. 


1976 

Registration  Day-Undergraduate,  Graduate,  Stockbridge 

First  day  of  classes 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Holiday 

Holiday 

Counselling  period  begins  (classes  not  suspended) 

Thursday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Counselling  period  ends 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Last  day  of  final  examinations,  semester  ends 

1977 

Registration  Day-Undergraduate,  Graduate,  Stockbridge 

First  day  of  classes 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Spring  vacation  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Counselling  period  begins  (classes  not  suspended) 

Counselling  period  ends 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Last  day  of  final  examinations,  semester  ends 

Commencement 

Associated  Dates: 

Rosh  Hashanah  Sept  25-26;  Yom  Kippur  Oct  4;  Easter  April  10. 
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Admissions 


1977 

iRegistration  Day-Undergraduate,  Graduate,  Stockbridge 

JFirst  day  of  classes 

jHoliday 

JMonday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

jHoliday 

jHoliday 

Counselling  period  begins  (classes  not  suspended) 

jpriday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

jCounselling  period  ends 

.Thanksgiving  recess  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Last  day  of  final  examinations,  semester  ends 

1978 

Registration  Day-Undergraduate,  Graduate,  Stockbridge 

First  day  of  classes 
Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 
Ibpring  vacation  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 
[Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Counselling  period  begins  (classes  not  suspended) 

'Counselling  period  ends 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 
.  Last  day  of  final  examinations,  semester  ends 

Commencement 

Associated  Dates: 

Rosh  Hashanah  Sept.  13-14;  Yom  Kippur  Sept.  22;  Easter  March  2ti 
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Freshman 

Applications  for  admission  to  the 
Amherst  campus  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Admissions  Office.  Applications  for 
the  Boston  campus  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Admissions  Office  in  Boston. 
See  the  final  pages  of  this  Bulletin  for 
addresses.  If  you  were  or  are  enrolled  as 
a  full-time  post-secondary  student,  you 
must  apply  as  a  Transfer  student. 

How  to  File 

Fill  out  the  application  carefully,  answer- 
ing all  questions.  Submit  it  to  your  Guid- 
ance Counselor  who  will  complete  and 
forward  it  to  the  University  with  a  tran- 
script of  your  grades.  Do  not  mail  the 
application  directly  to  us  yourself.  (Older 
students  and  Veterans  are  exempt  from 
this  provision  although  they  must 
assume  the  responsibility  for  ensuring 
that  an  "official  transcript"  is  submitted 
by  stated  deadlines.) 

When  to  File 

Applications  should  not  be  submitted 
until  the  first  set  of  senior  year  grades  are 
recorded.  Do  not  wait  for  SATs  to  be 
taken  and  on  file,  however. 

Deadlines 

Applications  must  be  RECEIVED  AND 
COMPLETE  (including  SATs,  transcript, 
and  related  documents)  not  later  than: 


Mass.  Res. 
All  Others 


Fall 
Semester 

Marl 
Feb  1 


Spring 

Semester 

Oct  15 

Oct  15 


BflH  m  '^"- 


SAT  Test  Date  Deadline 

To  be  considered  for  the  Fall  Semester. 
SATs  must  be  taken  on  or  before  the 
January  test  date  to  ensure  that  results 
will  be  received  by  the  deadline  unless 
wishing  to  be  considered  on  the  basis  of 
Junior  year  SATs. 

If  You  Previously  Applied  for 
Admission 

If  you  applied  for  admission  to  the 
Amherst  campus  in  the  past  two  years 
and  have  not  been  in  full-time  enroll- 
ment at  another  college,  it  is  NOT  neces- 
sary to  file  a  new  application.  Write  and 
request  "Reactivation"  of  your  previous 
application  (by  the  stated  deadline).  In 
your  letter,  please  chronologically  detail 
what  you  have  been  doing  in  the  interim. 


\DMISSIONS 


Recommendations 

Although  recommendations  arc  not 
required,  if  submitted,  we  prefer  infor- 
mation that  will  provide  us  insights  into 
your  academic  and  vocational  potential. 

Application  and  Other  Fees 

There  is  a  non-refundable  Application 
Fee  of  $10  for  Massachusetts  residents 
and  $25  for  non-residents.  A  $15  non- 
refundable Matriculation  Fee  is  due 
within  15  days  after  notification  of 
acceptance.  Subsequently,  a  $30  non- 
refundable Summer  Counseling  (orien- 
tation) fee  will  become  due.  Further 
information  on  costs  is  available  from 
Financial  Aid  Services.  For  the  coming 
academic  year,  single  Massachusetts 
residents  attending  the  University  and 
living  on  campus  will  normally  incur 
costs  of  $2200  to  $2700  per  year.  This 
includes  tuition  and  fees,  room,  board, 
personal  expenses,  books,  and  supplies 
and  the  fees  noted  above. 

Required  Tests 

All  applicants  are  required  to  submit 
results  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests 
(SATs)  administered  by  the  College  Entr- 
ance Examination  Board.  Although 
Achievement  Tests  are  not  required  of 
Massachusetts  residents,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  applicants  take  three, 
of  which  one  should  be  English  Composi- 
tion. 

College  Board  Test  Reports  must  be 
sent  directly  to  the  University  from  the 
College  Board  Test  Center  and  should 
also  be  included  on  the  high  school  tran- 
script. Applicants  must  ensure  that  they 
take  SATs  early  enough  to  meet  applica- 
tion deadlines.  The  University's  Amherst 
campus  College  Board  Number  is  3917. 

Out  of-state  students  are  required  to 
take  three  Achievement  Tests,  one  of 
which  must  be  English  Composition,  in 
addition  to  SATs. 

Foreign  students  are  required  to  sub- 
mit SATs  and  TOEFL  (Test  of  English  as 
a  Foreign  Language). 

Optional  Tests 

Advanced  PJacement 
Advanced  placement  and  credits 
towards  graduation  will  be  awarded  to 
candidates  who  obtain  scores  of  4  and  5 
on  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  Advanced  Placement  Test;  scores 
of  3  are  given  credit  on  a  departmental 
basis.  Candidates  seeking  advanced 
placement  and  credit  towards  graduation 
in   foreign   languages   and   rhetoric   are 


advised  to  take  the  CEEB  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Achievement  Test  and  English 
Composition,  respectively. 

The  College-Level  Examination  Pro- 
gram (CLEP)  enables  students  to  earn 
college  credit-by-examination.  Anyone 
may  take  CLEP  tests  to  demonstrate  his 
or  her  college-level  competency  no  mat- 
ter when,  where,  or  how  this  knowledge 
has  been  acquired;  through  formal  study, 
private  reading,  employment  experience, 
non-credit  courses,  adult  classes,  TV, 
radio,  cassette  courses,  military,  indus- 
trial, business  training,  or  advanced 
work  in  regular  high  school  courses. 
CLEP  tests  are  administered  at  more 
than  500  test  centers  and  are  given  the 
third  week  of  each  month.  Fall  Semester 
applicants  should  plan  to  take  the  exams, 
if  at  all,  not  later  than  April  of  the  year  of 
entrance.  Your  high  school  guidance 
office  will  have  additional  details  about 
CLEP,  or  you  may  write  to  CLEP,  Box 
592,  Princeton,  NJ  08540. 

The  University  recommends  students 
take  advantage  of  the  credit  opportuni- 
ties provided  through  these  two  pro- 
grams. 

Mathematics  Requirements 
Prospective  physical  science  or  mathe- 
matics majors  should,  if  possible,  offer 
two  years  of  algebra,  one  year  of  plane 
geometry,  and  one-half  year  of  trigono- 
metry. Preparation  in  analytic  or  solid 
geometry,  chemistry,  physics,  and  intro- 
ductory calculus  is  also  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

Prospective  engineering  majors  should 
offer  two  years  of  algebra,  one  year  of 
plane  geometry,  and  one-half  year  each 
of  trigonometry  and  solid  geometry. 
Chemistry  and  physics  are  also  advised. 

Any  student  deficient  in  the  mathe- 
matics requirements  should  plan  to  make 
it  up  during  the  summer  prior  to  entrance 
or  should  expect  to  take  five  years  to 
complete  the  college  course. 

Foreign  Language  Requirement 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  stipu- 
lates intermediate  language  proficiency 
as  a  graduation  requirement.  At  least 
three  years  of  secondary  school  language 
preparation  will  be  advantageous.  Stu- 
dents who  receive  a  score  of  600  or  higher 
on  a  language  Achievement  Test  will 
gain  6  credits  in  that  language  and  will  be 
exempt  from  the  language  requirement. 
Students  who  have  completed  the  fourth 
level  of  one  language  or  the  third  level  of 
one  language  and  the  second  level  of  a 


second  language  are  exempt  from  the 
language  requirement. 

The  exceptional  candidate  whose  sec- 
ondary preparation  is  not  within  the 
framework  of  the  above  recommenda- 
tions may  be  considered  for  admission. 
Suitability  for  admission  will  be  based 
on  other  intellectual  aptitudes  and 
achievements  and  readiness  for  the  Uni- 
versity curriculum. 


Entrance  Categories 

Again,  this  year  we  expect  a  greater 
number  of  qualified  applicants  to  apply 
than  we  are  able  to  accept  for  regular 
September  enrollment.  Therefore,  we  are 
offering  several  alternative  entrance 
possibilities  to  provide  maximum  admis- 
sion opportunities. 

Regular  Entrance 

Freshman  applicants  accepted  for  enroll- 
ment in  September  (Fall  Semester). 

Delayed  Entrance 

In  recognition  that  time  spent  away  from 
school  can  be  valuable  to  a  student  in 
determining  educational  goals,  appli- 
cants accepted  for  September  ("Regular 
Entrance")  may  request  to  delay  their 
date  of  enrollment,  with  subsequent 
guarantee  of  admission,  for  six  months  to 
two  years.  If  you  wish  to  elect  this 
option,  you  must  do  so  after  you  have 
been  notified  of  acceptance.  Further 
information  will  be  included  with 
acceptance  material. 

Candidates'  Reply  Date 

The  University  participates  in  the  Candi- 
dates' Reply  Date  option  which  permits 
an  accepted  applicant  to  delay  notifica- 
tion of  intention  to  enroll  until  May  1. 

Interviews 

An  interview  is  not  part  of  the  admission 
process  since  it  is  impossible  to  interview 
all  applicants.  Personal  conferences  will 
be  scheduled  for  applicants  who  have 
questions  which  cannot  be  resolved  by 
correspondence  or  printed  literature. 
Please  contact  the  Admissions  Office  for 
an  appointment. 

Visits  to  the  Campus 
Recognizing  the  importance  of  first-hand 
knowledge  of  colleges  you  are  consider- 
ing, we  encourage  applicants  to  visit  the 
Amherst  campus.  Group  information 
sessions  are  held  on  Friday  afternoons  in 
the  Fall  beginning  in  October.  The 
Admissions  Office  is  not  open  on  Satur- 
days. 


ADMISSIONS 


Guided  Tours 

Through  the  University  Guide  Service, 
ARCON,  guided  tours  are  available  dur- 
ing the  regular  academic  year,  except 
during  University  vacations,  on  week- 
days from  1:30  to  3:30  p.m.,  Saturdays 
from  9  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m..  and  Sundays 
from  1  to  3  p.m.  Special  arrangements  for 
campus  tours  during  the  academic  year 
'may  be  made  by  writing  to  ARCON, 
(University  Guide  Service,  Murray  D. 
Lincoln  Campus  Center,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01002,  or 
telephoning  (413)  545-0012.  Tours  origin- 
ate from  the  Information  Desk,  con- 
course level  of  the  Campus  Center. 

High  School  Visits 

Within  budget  limitations  each  public 
high  school  in  Massachusetts  and  some 
private  and  parochial  schools  will  be 
visited  between  September  and  mid- 
November  by  an  Admissions  Office  stall 
member.  These  visits  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  staff  and  guidance  coun- 
selors to  discuss  matters  of  mutual  inter- 
est and  concern  and  to  meet,  if  possible, 
with  seniors  to  talk  about  the  University. 

Notification  of  Decision 

In  most  cases  Freshman  applicants  will 
be  notified  by  mid-April  of  the  action 
taken  on  their  application  for  Fall  enroll- 
ment and  by  November  1  for  Spring 
enrollment.  Those  with  outstanding  aca- 
demic records  may  receive  earlier  notifi- 
cation. This  early  notification  should 
Ireassure  the  well-qualified  applicant 
■regarding  college  entrance  and  enable 
the  student  who  has  selected  the  Univer- 
sity to  make  plans.  If  accepted  at  an  early 
):late,  however,  you  are  under  no  pressure 
Ho  make  a  final  decision  in  regard  to 
choice  of  college  before  the  Candidate's 
Reply  Date.  In  this  way  the  burden  of 
multiple  applications  on  high  school 
guidance  counselors  and  college  admis- 
sions officers  may  be  lessened. 

<Jew  England  Regional  Student  Program 

jitudents  who  are  legal  residents  of  any 
if  the  other  New  England  states  may  be 
eligible  for  consideration  for  admission 
under  auspices  of  the  New  England 
|legional  Student  Program.  The  NERSP 
irovides  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  degree 
n  certain  curricula  not  offered  at  the 
esident's  own  state  institution  at  the 
uition  rate  for  Massachusetts  residents. 
]heck  with  high  school  guidance  coun- 
elor. 

ADMISSIONS 


Veterans 

Veterans  whose  Active  Duty  is  credited 
to  Massachusetts,  or  who  subsequent  to 
release  have  established  Massachusetts 
as  their  domicile,  are  high  school  gradu- 
ates or  equivalent,  and  who  have  not 
attended  another  college  full-time  since 
release  from  A.D.,  will  be  considered  for 
admission  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
SATs.  Other  Veterans  will  be  considered 
under  regular  admission  policies.  If  pre- 
viously enrolled  in  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  before  or  after  A.D.,  a 
transcript  of  credits  attempted  and 
earned  MUST  be  submitted  for  this 
application  to  be  considered  complete. 
Credits  earned  prior  to  A.D.  will  not 
affect  enrollment  eligibility.  Credits 
earned  after  A.D..  may  affect  enrollment 
eligibility. 

A  DD  214  must  be  submitted.  (If  still 
on  A.D.,  submit  copy  when  available.) 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Office  is  Incited 
in  Room  240,  Whitmore  Administration 
Building,  telephone  (413)  545-1346.  This 
office  has  the  most  current  data  regard- 
ing laws,  policies  and  procedures  for 
veterans.  The  Veterans'  Affairs  Office 
acts  as  a  liaison  between  the  individual 
veteran  and  various  governmental  agen- 
cies (i.e..  Veterans'  Administration  and 
Veterans'  Services).  The  Veterans'  Office 
has  a  job  bank,  a  short-term  loan  fund 
and  other  services  to  aid  the  veteran. 

Out-of-State  Applicants 

To  accommodate  as  many  qualified  legal 
residents  of  Massachusetts  as  possible, 
the  University  limits  out-of-state  under- 
graduate enrollment  to  5%.  This  makes 
freshman  admission  extremely  competi- 
tive to  non-residents.  See  Section  on 
Residence  Status."  Note  also  SAT 
requirements  and  application  deadline. 

Handicapped  Students 

An  office  has  hern  established  to  assist 
academically  qualified  students  who 
have  physical  disabilities.  Students,  par- 
ents, and  counselors  concerned  should 
contact  Office  of  Handicapped  Student 
Affairs,  229D  Whitmore.  telephone  (413) 
545-0892. 

Fields  of  Study  NOT  Offered 

While  the  University  offers  nearly  100 
different  major  fields  of  study,  the  fol- 
lowing which  are  commonly  requested, 
are  not  available:  Aeronautical  Engineer 
ing,  Architecture,  Business  Education, 
Criminology.  Dental  Technology.  Ocean- 
ography, Occupational  Therapy,  Photog- 


raphy, Physical  Therapy,  Recreational 
Therapy,  Secretarial  Sciences.  See 
Catalog  for  full  academic  listings. 

Freshman  Orientation 

Every  student  entering  as  a  freshman 
must  attend  a  two-and-one-half-day 
orientation  program  at  a  specified  tune 
during  the;  summer  prior  to  entrance.  The 
program  consists  of  academic  placement 
testing,  counseling,  and  pre-registration 
for  courses  to  be  taken  during  the  coming 
semester  and  orientation  to  social  and 
academic  opportunities  available  to 
undergraduates.  Each  student  is  assigned 
a  faculty  adviser  who  will  help  in  the 
selection  of  courses  and  planning  of  a 
class  schedule.  On  the  final  day  of  each 
ol  these  periods,  a  special  program  is 
held  for  parents  so  that  they  may  learn 
more  about  the  University,  Each  fresh- 
man attending  the  summer  orientation 
program  on  the  Amhersl  campus  will 
[lay  a  non  refundable  fee  of  $3(1  to  cover 
tin  (list  of  meals,  housing,  testing,  and 
counseling.  (See  Transfers  section  for 
information  on  transfer  orientation.) 

Visiting  Students 

The  University  is  not  able  to  accommo- 
date students  from  another  institution 
who  wish  lo  spend  only  a  semester  or  a 
veil'  on  this  campus,  except  through 
organized  exchange  programs.  Students 
who  wish  to  hike  course's  at  the  Univer- 
sity in  .1  visiting  capacity  are  urged  lo 
contact  the  Division  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation. 

Preparatory  Studies 

Your  secondary  school  preparation  must 
indicate  your  capacity  to  handle  the 
quality  of  scholastic  work  which  the 
University  has  established  as  its  stan- 
dard ol  achievement.  A  prerequisite  for 
admission  is  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  .1  lour-year  high  school  course  or  its 
equivalent.  A  minimum  of  16  units 
should  be  offered,  distributing  according 
lo  the  following  recommendations: 

English  4 

College  preparatory  mathematics  3" 
Foreign  language  2 

U  S  History  I 

Laboratory  science  1 

'Preferably  two  years  ol  algebra  and  nor  ol  plane 
gei  imetry 

A  minimum  of  five  other  units  should  be 
offered  in  the  areas  of  mathematics, 
science,  foreign  language,  history  and 
social  studies,  or  free  electives  (not  more 
than  four  units). 


Minority  and  Low-Income  Student 
Admission  Programs 
In  cooperation  with  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  Against  Discrimination,  an 
Affirmative  Action  program  has  been 
developed  to  provide  information  and 
assistance  to  minority  students  in  mak- 
ing application  for  admission. 

"Minority"  individuals  are  defined  in 
Presidential  Executive  Order  11246  as 
including  Afro-American,  American 
Indian.  Oriental  American,  and  Spanish- 
surnamed  people. 

CCEBS  (Committee  for  the  Collegiate 
Education  of  Black  Students)  seeks  to 
recruit  and  accept  minority  and  low- 
income  white  students  into  the  Univer- 
sity through  a  special  admissions  proc- 
ess. The  CCEBS  student  shares  all  the 
responsibilities  of  any  other  student  but 
is  offered  individually  focused  academic, 
financial,  and  personal  support  services, 
if  needed,  to  experience  optimum  prog- 
ress and  adjustment  within  the  Univer- 
sity. 

BCEP  (Bilingual  Collegiate  Program)  is 
designed  primarily  for  Spanish-speaking 
individuals  and  is  similar  to  the  program 
above. 

Transfers 

Any  student  who  has  been  previously 
enrolled  in  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  completed  ten  or  more  semester 
hours  is  considered  a  transfer  and  must 
file  a  transfer  application  form.  The 
University  considers  for  transfer  only 
those  applicants  who  have  completed  a 
minimum  of  54  transferable  semester 
credits.  Only  in  a  very  limited  number  of 
specialized  curricula  are  applicants  eligi- 
ble for  consideration  with  less  than  54 
credits. 

Priority  is  given  to  transfer  applicants 
from  Massachusetts  who  have  com- 
pleted two  years  in  a  transfer  program  at 
any  of  the  Commonwealth's  state  or  city 
supported  community  and  junior  col- 
leges. Remaining  transfer  vacancies  are 
filled  on  a  competitive  basis  by  candi- 
dates seeking  transfer  from  other  institu- 
tions. Transfer  vacancy  for  the  non-resi- 
dent (out-of-state  and  foreign)  is 
extremely  limited. 

A  minimum  of  45  semester  credits 
must  be  taken  in  residence  at  the  Univer- 
sity, and  all  University,  college,  and 
major  requirements  must  be  completed 
in  order  to  receive  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Applications  must  be  received  and 
complete  prior  to  April  1  for  fall  semester 


consideration,  and  prior  to  October  15  for 
spring  semester  consideration.  It  is  the 
student's  responsibility  to  be  sure  that  all 
transcripts  from  each  college  attended, 
including  the  most  current,  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Transfer 
Affairs  before  the  stated  deadline  dates. 
High  school  record  and  SAT  scores  are 
not  required  of  transfer  applicants. 

Decisions  are  made  late  in  the  semes- 
ter prior  to  proposed  entrance.  A  tenta- 
tive evaluation  of  transfer  credits  is  sent 
to  the  student  shortly  after  acceptance. 

Campus  visitations  and  interviews 
with  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Transfer 
Affairs  are  encouraged  when  at  all  possi- 
ble if  questions  or  problems  arise  con- 
cerning applications.  During  certain 
times  in  the  admissions  year,  however, 
personal  conferences  must  be  limited  to 
situations  where  urgent  problems  exist. 
Campus  tours  are  available  daily  when 
school  is  in  session  from  the  University 
Guide  Service  in  the  Campus  Center 
(545-2707). 

Every  student  entering  as  a  transfer  is 


required  to  attend  an  orientation  and  pre 
registration  session  during  the  summe 
prior  to  entrance.  At  this  time  a  facult;' 
adviser  is  available  to  each  student  ti1 
assist  in  selection  of  courses.  Advanced 
placement  testing  also  takes  place  at  thi» 
time  and  a  general  orientation  to  th 
social  and  academic  opportunities  of  tSJ 
University  is  provided.  Transfer  student 
who  enter  in  the  spring  semester  wil 
pre-register  in  November.  A  non-refund 
able  $15  fee  is  required  of  each  transfe 
to  cover  the  costs  of  this  program. 

Physical  Exam 

Physical  examination  by  a  persona 
physician  is  required  of  each  enterin; 
freshman,  transfer,  re-entering  student 
and  student  participating  in  athletics 
Physical  report  forms  for  this  examina 
tion  will  be  mailed  to  you  with  you 
acceptance  material  and  must  be  com 
pleted  and  returned  to  the  Universit; 
Health  Services  ten  days  before  th 
opening  of  the  semester.  Evidence  of 
successful  smallpox  vaccination  an<j 
active  tetanus  immunization  is  required 
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ADMISSION! 


Residence  Status 


These  rules  and  regulations  shall  apply 
to  the  classification  of  students  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  as  Massa- 
chusetts or  non-Massachusetts  students 
for  tuition  purposes. 

Section  1.  Definitions 

1)  ACADEMIC  PERIOD  —  A  term  or 
semester  in  an  academic  year  or  a  sum- 
mer session,  as  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  or  under  their  authority. 

2)  CONTINUOUS  ATTENDANCE  — 
Enrollment  at  the  University  for  the  nor- 
mal academic  year  in  each  calendar  year, 
or  the  appropriate  portion  or  portions  of 
such  academic  year  as  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  or  under  their  author- 
ity- 

3)  DOMICILE  —  A  person's  true,  fixed 
and  permanent  home  and  place  of  habi- 
tation, where  he  intends  to  remain  per- 
manently or  for  an  indefinite  time. 

4)  EMANCIPATED  PERSON  —  A  per- 
son (a)  who  has  attained  the  age  of  18 
years,  or  (b)  if  under  18  years  of  age, 
whose  parents  have  entirely  surrendered 
the  right  to  the  care,  custody  and  earn- 
ings of  such  person  and  who  no  longer 
are  under  any  legal  obligation  to  support 
or  maintain  such  person,  or  (c)  a  person 
who  has  no  parent.  If  none  of  the  afore- 
said definitions  apply,  said  person  shall 
be  deemed  an  "unemancipated  person." 

5)  HIS  —  Shall  apply  to  the  female  as 
well  as  the  male  gender. 

6)  PARENT  —  With  respect  to  a  person 
(in  the  case  of  an  adopted  person,  insert- 
ing the  adjective  "adoptive"  before  the 
words  "father"  and  "mother"  wherever 
used): 

a)  the  person's  father; 

b)  if  the  person's  father  dies,  either  the 
legal  guardian  or  if  no  legal  guardian 
is  appointed,  the  person's  mother; 

c)  if  neither  the  father  nor  mother  is 
living  and  no  legal  guardian  is 
appointed,  the  person  who  then 
stands  in  loco  parentis  to  the  person: 

d)  if  the  father  and  mother  are 
divorced,  the  person  to  whom  legal 
custody  of  the  person  is  awarded; 

e)  if  the  father  and  mother  are 
divorced,  separated  or  unmarried 
and  legal  custody  has  not  been 
awarded,  the  father  or  the  mother, 
as  the  case  may  be,  with  whom  the 
person  lives  or,  if  he  lives  with  nei- 
ther and  the  father  is  living,  the 
father. 

RESIDENCE  STATUS 


7)  RESIDENCE  —  A  place  of  habitation. 

Section  2.  Rules  for  Determination  of 
Domicile 

1)  Domicile  is  not  acquired  by  mere  phys- 
ical presence  in  Massachusetts  while  the 
person  is  carrying  on  a  course  of  study  at 
the  University  or  while  the  person  is 
engaged  in  employment  for  a  specified 
term  unless  Massachusetts  is  otherwise 
the  domicile  of  the  person. 

2)  Domicile  at  birth  may  be  changed 
thereafter,  by  action  of  the  parent  in  the 
case  of  an  unemancipated  person  or  by 
action  of  the  person  himself  in  the  case  of 
an  emancipated  person. 

3)  A  person  claiming  Massachusetts  as 
his  domicile  shall  furnish  evidence  to 
support  such  claim.  The  burden  of  proof 
in  all  cases  is  upon  the  person  making  the 
claim.  The  following  shall  be  of  proba- 
tive value,  although  not  necessarily  con 
elusive,  in  support  of  a  claim  of  domicile 
within  Massachusetts: 

a)  Birth  certificate; 

b)  Motor  vehicle  registration  and/or 

operator's  license; 

c)  Voting  or  registration  for  voting; 

d)  Certified    copies    of    Federal    and 

State  Income  Tax  returns: 

e)  Property  ownership; 

f)  Continuous    physical    presence    in 

Massachusetts  during  periods 
when  not  enrolled  as  a  student; 

g)  Permanent  employment  in  a  posi- 

tion not  normally  filled  by  a 
student; 

h)  Reliance  on  Massachusetts  sources 
for  financial  support; 

i)  Former  domicile  in  Massachusetts 
and  maintenance  of  significant 
connections  therein  while  absent; 

j)  Domicile  of  parent  within  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Evidence  submitted  in  support  of  an 
assertion  of  domicile  or  of  parental  rela- 
tionship shall  be  in  such  form  as  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University  or  his  desig- 
nee may  require.  Copies  of  official 
records  or  documents  shall  be  authenti- 
cated by  a  proper  officer.  Assertions  of 
fact  made  other  than  by  an  authenticated 
copy  of  an  official  record  shall  be  certi- 
fied as  to  accuracy  and  completeness  by 
the  person  submitting  the  same. 

Section  3.  Proof  of  Parental 
Relationship 

A  person  asserting  that  he  is  an  emanci- 
pated person  shall  furnish  evidence  to 


support  such  assertion.  Such  evidence 
may  include: 

a)  Birth  certificate  or  any  other  legal 

document  that  shows  place  and 
date  of  birth; 

b)  Legal  guardianship  papers  —  court 

appointment  and  termination 
must  be  submitted; 

c)  Statements  of  the  person,  his  par- 

ents), guardian(s),  or  others  certi- 
fying no  financial  support; 

d)  Certified    copies    of    Federal    and 

State  Income  Tax  returns  filed  by 
the  person  and  his  parent(s); 

e)  Where  none  of  the  foregoing  can  be 

provided,  an  affidavit  of  the 
emancipated  person  in  explana- 
tion thereof  and  stating  fully  the 
grounds  supporting  the  claim  of 
emancipation. 

Section  4.  Rules  for  Classification 

1)  Every  emancipated  person  applying 
for  admission  to  the  University  who  has 
maintained  a  residence  in  Massachusetts 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  contin- 
uous calendar  year  next  preceding  the 
date  of  his  application  and  has  estab- 
lished a  domicile  in  Massachusetts  shall 
be  eligible  for  classification  as  a  Massa- 
chusetts student  for  tuition  purposes. 

2)  Every  unemancipated  person  applying 
for  admission  to  the  University,  whose 
parent  has  maintained  a  residence  in 
Massachusetts  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  one  continuous  calendar  year  next 
preceding  the:  date  of  application  and  has 
established  a  domicile  in  Massachusetts, 
shall  be  eligible  for  classification  as  a 
Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  pur- 
poses. 

3)  Every  emancipated  person  seeking  a 
change  in  classification  who  has  main- 
tained a  residence  in  Massachusetts  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  one  continuous 
calendar  year  next  preceding  the  begin- 
ning date  of  the  academic  period  for 
which  he  registers  and  has  established  a 
domicile  in  Massachusetts  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  classification  as  a  Massachusetts 
student  for  tuition  purposes  for  such 
academic  period. 

4)  Every  unemancipated  person  seeking 
a  change  in  classification,  whose  parent 
has  maintained  a  residence  in  Massachu- 
setts for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one 
continuous  calendar  year  next  preceding 
the  beginning  date  of  the  academic 
period  for  which  the  person  registers  and 
has  established  a  domicile  in  Massachu 


Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act 


setts,  shall  be  eligible  for  classification  as 
a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  pur- 
poses for  such  academic  period. 

5)  A  person  having  his  domicile  else- 
where than  in  Massachusetts  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  classification  as  a  Massachu- 
setts student  for  tuition  purposes  except 
as  herein  provided. 

6)  Any  person  who  is  registered  at  the 
University  as  a  Massachusetts  student 
shall  be  eligible  for  continued  classifica- 
tion as  a  Massachusetts  student  for  tui- 
tion purposes  (until  attainment  of  the 
degree  for  which  he  is  then  enrolled) 
during  continuous  attendance  at  such 
institution. 

7)  A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  his  spouse  and  une- 
mancipatcd  children  shall,  while  he  is  on 
active  duty  and  stationed  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  be  eligible 
for  classification  as  Massachusetts  stu- 
dents for  tuition  purposes. 

Section  5.  Change  in  Classification 

No  application  for  change  to  classifica- 
tion as  a  Massachusetts  student  for  tui- 
tion purposes  submitted  later  than  the 
first  day  of  classes  shall  affect  a  classifi- 
cation during  the  then  current  academic 
period. 

Section  6.  Penalty  for 
Misrepresentations 

Misrepresentation  in  or  omission  from 
any  evidence  submitted  of  any  fact 
which  if  correctly  or  completely  stated 
would  be  grounds  to  deny  classification 
as  a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition 
purposes  shall  be  cause  for  exclusion  or 
expulsion  from  or  other  disciplinary 
action  by  the  University. 

Section  7.  Appeals 

Appeal  from  a  determination  denying 
classification  as  a  Massachusetts  student 
shall  be  initiated  by  filing  a  written 
request  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Univer- 
sity or  his  designee  specifying  the  partic- 
ular grounds  for  said  request. 

Section  8.  Miscellaneous 

Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prohibiting  the 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
waive  or  reduce  tuition  charges. 


Policy  and  Procedures 

A.  On  January  1,  1975,  President  Ford 
signed  into  law  the  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  (Public  Law 
93-380).  This  law  was  developed  to  allow 
present  or  former  students,  at  educa- 
tional institutions  access  to  educational 
records  kept  on  them,  as  well  as  basic 
protections  of  privacy  of  their  records. 
The  law  does  not  apply  to  applicants 
seeking  admission  to  the  University.  The 
law  applies  to  "educational  records" 
defined  as  "records,  files,  documents, 
and  other  materials  which  .  .  .  contain 
information  directly  related  to  a  student" 
and  "are  maintained  by  an  educational 
agency  or  institution."  The  law  specifi- 
cally exempts  personal  records  kept  by 
instructional,  supervisory,  and  adminis- 
trative staff,  as  long  as  those  records  are 
not  accessible  or  revealed  to  any  other 
person  except  a  substitute;  records  of  a 
law  enforcement  unit;  records  of 
employees  of  an  educational  institution; 
and  records  which  are  created  or  main- 
tained by  a  physician,  psychiatrist,  psy- 
chologist, or  other  recognized  profes- 
sional or  paraprofessional,  and  which 
are  created,  maintained  or  used  only  in 
connection  with  the  treatment  of  the 
student. 

The  law  specifically  grants  the  follow- 
ing rights  to  access: 

1.  The  right  to  be  provided  a  list  of  the 
types  of  educational  records  which 
are  maintained  by  the  institution 
and  which  directly  relate  to  stu- 
dents; 

2.  The  right  to  inspect  and  review  the 
content  of  those  records; 

3.  The  right  to  obtain  copies  of  those 
records,  which  may  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  student  (but  not  to 
exceed  the  actual  cost  to  the  educa- 
tional institution  of  reproducing 
such  copies); 

4.  The  right  to  a  response  from  the 
institution  to  a  reasonable  request 
for  explanations  and  interpreta- 
tions of  those  records; 

5.  The  right  to  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  challenge  the  content  of 
those  records; 

6.  If  the  educational  record  of  a  stu- 
dent includes  information  on  more 
than  one  student,  the  right  to 
inspect  or  review  only  that  part  of 
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the    material   or   document    which 
relates  to  such  student. 

B.  The  University  develops  and  main- 
tains several  types  and  varieties  of  edu- 
cational records  on  students.  A  list  of 
what  types  of  records  are  maintained  by 
the  University,  where  they  are  kept, 
what  University  official  has  major 
responsibility  for  those  records,  who  has 
access  to  those  records  and  why,  and 
what  it  will  cost  to  obtain  a  copy  of  those 
records,  has  been  developed.  A  copy  of 
the  complete  list  is  available  for  inspec- 
tion in  the  following  locations: 

Admissions  Office 

Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Financial  Aid  Office 

Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Dean  of  Students  Office 
Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 

Office 
Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 

Office 
Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Undergraduate  Registrar 
Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Graduate  Registrar 
Graduate  Research  Center 

Continuing  Education  Registrar 
Hills  North 

Student  Development  Center 
Berkshire  House 

Southwest  Area  Director's  Office 
J.  Q.  Adams  Lobby 

Central  Area  Director's  Office 
Hills  North 

Orchard  Hill  Area  Director's  Office 
Grayson  House 

Northeast  Area  Director's  Office 
Leach  House 

Sylvan  Area  Director's  Office 
Cashin  House 

Ombudsman's  Office 
Campus  Center 

Legal  Services  Office 
Campus  Center 

Student  Senate  Office 
Student  Union 

Library,  Reference  Desk 
Main  Floor,  Library 

RIGHTS  AND  PRIVACY  ACT 


B.D.I.C. 

Goodt'll  Building 

University  Without  Walls 
Wysocki  House 

University  Year  for  Action 
Arnold  House 

CCEBS  Office 
New  Africa  House 

Center  for  Outreach  Programs 
Goodell  Building 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Machmer  Hall 

Education,  Dean's  Office 
Hills  South 

Food  and  Natural  Resources, 

Dean's  Office 
Stockhridge  Hull 

Humanities  and  Fine  Arts,  Dean's  ( Iffice 
South  College 

Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics, 

Dean's  Office 
South  College 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences,  Dean's 

Office 
South  College 

Business  Administration,  Dean's  Office 
School  of  Business  Administration 

A  complete  copy  of  the  HEW  regulations 
and  the  University  of  Massachusetts/ 
Amherst  procedures  and  policies  regard- 
ing the  Family  Educational  Rights  and 
Privacy  Act  is  available  for  inspection  at 
any  one  of  the  offices  listed  above. 

C.  The  institution  maintains  records  in 
many  mediums,  including  but  not  limited 
to:  handwriting,  print,  tapes,  microfilm, 
and  microfiche. 

D.  Access  to  Records:  Students  can 
request  to  see  any  of  their  educational 
records  covered  and  defined  by  the 
Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy 
Act.  The  request  to  see  such  records 
should  be  made  at  the  specific  depart- 
ment which  maintains  those  records. 

If  possible,  a  student  will  be  allowed 
access  to  the  records  immediately.  In  any 
case,  the  department  must  allow  access 
to  the  file  within  45  dalendar  days. 

E.  Procedures  to  Follow  to  Access  a 
Record: 

1.  A  request  by  a  student  or  agency  to 
inspect  a  record  shall  be  made  in 
writing  to  the  institutional  office 


which  maintains  the  record.  Each 
office  maintaining  records  has  its 
own  procedures  to  receive  and 
process  such  requests. 

2.  Every  office  is  obligated  to  inform 
the  student  when  the  requested 
record  will  be  made  available. 
(This  date  must  be  no  more  than  45 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the 
request.) 

3.  Every  office  is  obligated  to  tell  a 
student  who  has  accessed  his/her 
record  and  why. 

4.  Every  office  is  obligated  to  main- 
lain  a  record  of  the  persons  or 
agencies  who  have  had  access  In 
the  record. 

5.  Students  are  obligated  to  properly 
identify  themselves  (student  I.D.) 
before  being  shown  their  records. 

(i.  Students  are  obligated  not  lo  inter- 
fere with  the  operation  of  (he 
office  in  which  Ihe  record  is  being 
maintained. 

7.  Students  arc  obligated  lo  examine 
the  record  during  reasonable 
hours  a!  Ihe  place  the  record  is 
maintained. 

8.  Prior  in  giving  a  student  his  hei 
record  for  examination  all  confi 
dential  data  will  be  removed. 

<).  The  examination  of  the  record 
shall  be  supervised. 

10.  Copies  of  records  shall  be  trans- 
mitted   to   the   student    upon    pay 
mcnl    ol    the   established   lee   for 
issuing  such  copies. 

F.  Reviewing  Educational  Records:  Edu- 
cational records  will  be  reviewed  by  Ihe 
department  head,  or  his/her  representa- 
tive, periodically,  and  also  al  Ihe  request 
of  the  student.  II  Ihe  student  wishes 
something  inappropriate  removed  from, 
or  changed  in  the  record,  and  this  cannot 
be  resolved  al  the  department  level,  the 
student  has  ,i  right  to  an  appeal  through 
the  University's  appeal  process. 

The  academic  record  (transcript)  of  a 
student  is  maintained  in  perpetuity  by 
the  institution.  No  other  record  is  offi- 
cially designed  as  a  permanent  record 
and  will  be  expunged  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  State,  or  al  the  discretion 
of  the  custodian  of  the  record. 

G.  Procedures  for  Challenging  the  Con- 


tent of  Educational  Records:  After 
reviewing  a  record,  a  student  has  a  right 

lo  challenge  the  contents  of  Ihe  r rd  as 

being  inaccurate,  misleading  or  other- 
wise in  violation  ol  the  privacy  or  other 
rights  of  Ihe  student.  A  student  may  not 
challenge  the  correctness  of  a  grade 
which  has  been  assigned  to  his/her  per- 
formance in  a  course  but  may  challenge 
the  accuracy  of  the  recording  ol  the 
grade. 

1.  Upon  deciding  thai  some  aspect  of 
his  oi'  her  record  is  inappropriate, 
the  Student  shall  so  inform  the  des- 
ignated person  in  the  office  where 
his  or  her  records  are  maintained 
and  shall  attempt  lo  resolve  the 
problem  through  informal  discus- 
sions vvilh  such  person  and  Ihe  per- 
son in  charge  of  thai  office. 

2.  II  no  agreement  is  reached  through 
inform, d  discussions,  Ihe  student 
in, iv  submit  in  writing  to  the  inslilii 
lional  director  of  the  Family  Educa- 
tional Rights  and  Privacy  Act.  a 
request  lor  a  hearing  in  order  lo 
challenge  Ihe  contents  ol  the 
record. 

II.  Ilearing  and  Appeal  Procedures:  A 
requesl  lor  a  formal  hearing  must  be  filed 
in  writing  with  Ihe  Coordinator  for  the 
implementation  of  Ihe  Family  Educa- 
tional Rights  and  Privacy  Act  on  the 
.Amherst  campus: 

Michael  A.  West,  Chancellor's  Office 

Whitmore  Administration  Building 

The  specific  challenge  to  Ihe  conlenl  of 
Ihe  student's  record  should  be  clearly 
,n  tu  ul, ited  m  the  complaint.  The  com- 
plaint must  be  filed  within  45  calendar 
days  alter  Ihe  student  has  requested  a 
change  to  his   her  record. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  written  requesl  lor  a 
formal  hearing.  Ihe  Coordinator  of  the 
Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy 
Act  shall  within  five  calendar  days: 

1.  Notify  each  party  involved,  in  writ- 
ing, that  a  request  for  a  formal  hear 
ing  has  been  requested:  and  provide 
In    each    parly    involved,    the    sub- 
stance of  the  complaint; 

2.  Appoint  at  least  three  officials  of 
the  University  who  do  not  have  a 
direct  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the 
challenge,  lo  be  hearing  officers, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  as 
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the    Chairperson    of    the    hearing 
panel. 

3.   II  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Chair- 
person of  the  hearing  panel  to: 

a.  Conduct  a  hearing  on  the  chal- 
lenge within  21  calendar  days 
following  the  request  for  the 
hearing; 

b.  Allow  the  student  a  full  and  fair 
opportunity  to  present  evidence 
relevant  to  the  context  of 
his/her  educational  records; 

c.  Report  to  the  Family  Educa- 
tional Rights  and  Privacy  Act 
Coordinator,  a  written  decision 
of  the  hearing  panel,  within  21 
calendar  days  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing. 

The  campus  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  Coordinator 
shall  further: 

a.  Provide  to  the  student  and 
departmental  representative 
involved  in  the  challenge,  a  copy 
of  the  written  decision  of  the 
hearing  panel; 

b.  Secure  from  a  department  head, 
when  appropriate,  written  veri- 
fication that  the  decision  of  the 
hearing  panel  has  been  carried 
out. 

I.  Directory  and  Public  Information:  The 
University  defines  directory  information 
as  a  student's  name,  local  address,  home 
address,  major,  and  local  telephone 
number.  This  information  may  be 
printed  annually  in  the  student  tele- 
phone directory. 

The  University  defines  public  informa- 
tion as  the  above  directory  information, 
as  well  as  date  and  place  of  birth; 
acknowledgment  of  a  student's  partici- 
pation in  officially  recognized  activities 
and  sports,  weight  and  height  of  mem- 
bers of  athletic  teams,  date(s)  of  atten- 
dance, degrees,  certificates,  awards 
received,  and  the  most  recent  previous 
educational  agency  or  institution 
attended  by  the  student,  and  the  dollar 
amount  of  money  earned  on  the  state  or 
state  trust  fund  payroll. 

The  University  will  make  public  some  or 
all  of  this  information,  usually  in  the 
student  telephone  directory,  unless  the 
student  specifically  requests  in  writing 
that  his/her  prior  consent  be  obtained. 
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Requests  by  students  to  supress  from 
public  distribution  the  above-mentioned 
information  are  to  be  made  annually. 

).  Other  Rights  and  Requirements  of  this 
Legislation:  In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
law  sets  forth  other  rights  and  require- 
ments regarding  educational  records 
maintained  on  students: 

1.  The  University  cannot  require  stu- 
dents to  waive  any  rights  granted 
under  this  legislation,  as  a  condition 
of  admission,  receipt  of  financial 
aid,  or  receipt  of  any  other  services 
or  benefits. 

2.  Parents'  financial  records  and 
related  parental  financial  informa- 
tion shall  not  be  released  to  stu- 
dents. Any  institutional  office 
maintaining  such  records  shall 
either  store  such  records  in  a  file 
separate  from  records  subject  to 
review  or  conspicuously  stamp 
such  records  "CONFIDENTIAL  - 
NOT  TO  BE  RELEASED." 

Confidential  evaluations  and  rec- 
ommendations of  students  placed 
in  education  records  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975  need  not  be  released  to 
students.  All  other  education 
records  of  a  particular  student  shall 
be  open  for  inspection  by  that  stu- 
dent unless  access  is  restricted  as 
follows: 

A  student  may  waive  his  or  her 
right  of  access  to  evaluations 
and  recommendations  submit- 
ted on  or  after  January  1,  1975, 
provided  however,  that  the  stu- 
dent must,  upon  request,  be 
notified  of  the  name  of  each 
person  who  has  submitted  such 
a  confidential  evaluation  or  rec- 
ommendation; such  evaluations 
and  recommendations  to  be 
used  only  for  the  purpose 
intended;  and  a  waiver  may  not 
be  required  as  a  precondition  of 
admission  to  the  institution  or 
receipt  from  the  institution  of 
financial  aid  or  any  other  ser- 
vices or  benefits. 

3.  The  University  may  not  permit 
access  to  or  release  of  a  student's 
educational  records,  or  personally 
identifiable  information  contained 
therein  (other  than  directory  and 
public  information),  to  third  parties. 


without  the  student's  consent, 
except  to  the  following: 

a.  Other  University  officials  who 
have  a  legitimate  educational 
interest  in  a  student's  record; 

b.  Authorized  representatives  of; 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
HEW,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Education, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education,  or  State  Educational 
Authorities; 

c.  In  connection  with  a  student's 
application  for,  or  receipt  on 
financial  aid; 

d.  State  and  local  officials  to: 
which  such  information  is  spe-> 
cifically  required  under  state 
statutes; 

e.  Organizations  conducting  stud- 
ies for,  or  on  behalf  of,  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing,  validating, 
or  administering  predictive 
tests,  student  aid  programs,  and- 
improving  instruction,  provided 
that  the  identity  of  students  is 
not  revealed  to  other  than  repre- 
sentatives of  such  organiza- 
tions; 

f.  Recognized  accrediting  organi- 
zations carrying  out  their 
accrediting  functions; 

g.  Parents  of  a  student  who  is 
dependent  upon  such  parents 
for  Federal  Income  Tax  pur- 
poses; 

h.  In  compliance  with  judicial 
order,  or  pursuant  to  any  law-' 
fully  issued  subpoena,  upon 
condition  that  the  student  is! 
notified  of  all  such  orders  oi 
subpoenas  in  advance  of  com- 
pliance therewith;  and, 

i.  In  connection  with  an  emer- 
gency situation,  if  the  knowl- 
edge of  such  information  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  health 
or  safety  of  a  student  or  othei 

persons. 

! 

4.  The    University   must    maintain   a; 

record,  to  be  kept  with  the  educa- 
tional records  of  each  student 
which  will  indicate  all  parties,  othei 
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than  those  specified  above,  which 
have  requested  or  obtained  access 
to  a  student's  record,  and  the  legiti- 
mate interest  that  such  parties  have 
in  obtaining  such  information.  This 
record  will  be  available  only  to  the 
student,  the  University  personnel 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  records,  and  persons  and  organ- 
izations listed  in  #3  abo\  e. 

5.  Third  parties  may  not  receive  infor- 
mation from  student's  educational 
records  (other  than  directory  and 
public  information),  unless  and 
until  a  student  requests  in  writing 
that  these  records  be  released. 
Record  released  to  any  organiza- 
tion, agency,  or  individual  shall  be 
transmitted  with  a  letter  informing 
the  recipient  that  such  information 
is  to  be  used  only  by  those  individu- 
als directly  involved  in  the  delibera- 
tions warranting  the  request.  In 
addition,  the  recipient  shall  be  noti- 
fied in  writing  that  if  compliance 
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with  this  requiremenl  is  not  accept 
able  .ill  records  shall  be  returned, 
unused,  to  the  institution. 

6.  The  University  must  make  public 
notice  of  the  categories  which  it 
determines  to  be  directory  informa- 
tion, and  allow  Ihe  student  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  to  inform  the 
University  that  any  or  all  of  the 
information  designated  should  not 
be  released  without  the  student's 
consent. 

7.  Complaints  regarding  violations  of 
this  act,  or  its  regulations,  may  be 
submitted  in  writing  to  Mr.  Thomas 
S.  McFee.  Room  5660,  Department 
of  HEW,  330  Independence  Avenue 
SW,  Washington,  DC  20201 
(202-245-7488).  Complaints  must  be 
received  no  later  than  180  days  from 
the  date  of  the  alleged  violations. 

K.  These  guidelines  will  be  summarized 
annually  in  a  publication  of  the  institu- 
tion. 


The  University's  official  "Undergraduate 
Academic  Regulations"  arc  updated  and 
published  each  term  in  the  Sdu.'du/e  of 
Courses  distributed  to  every  student 
prior  to  pre-registration.  All  students  .ire 
expected  lo  obtain  a  copy  of  these  regula- 
tions and  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
content,  since:  failure  to  be  aware  of  a 
provision  does  not  excuse  a  student  from 
adhering  lo  it.  On  the  other  hand,  when- 
ever a  student  feels  thai  some  special 
circumstance  warrants  an  exception  lo  a 
regulation,  that  student  is  encouraged  lo 
discuss  the  situation  wilh  his  or  her  aca- 
demic dean  who  can  help  the  student 
work  oul  an  alternative. 

Some  of  Ihc  more  import, ml  aspects  of 
the  "Undergraduate  Academic  Regula- 
tions" arc  summarized  below:  interested 
persons  should,  however,  check  the  lat- 
est edition  of  the  Schedule  of  Courses  for 
specific  details. 

Classification  of  Students 
Undergraduates  may  enroll  in  one  of  five 
categories: 

1)  FULL-TIME  STUDENTS.  Students 
who  are  admitted  as  candidates  for  a 
degree  are  normally  designated  as  a 
member  of  a  particular  graduating  class 
and  arc  expected  to  make  normal  pro 
gress  toward  graduating  with  thai  class 
by  carrying  the  minimum  load  of  12  or 
more  credits  each  semester. 

2)  REDUCED-LOAD  STUDENTS.  Stu- 
dents who  are  admitted  as  candidates  for 
a  degree  but  who  wish  lo  carry  a  reduced 
load  for  a  given  term  may  request  per- 
mission of  their  academic  dean  for 
exemption  from  the  minimum  load 
requirements.  Such  exemption  is  not 
granted  ordinarily  except  upon  the  basis 
of  health  or  critical  personal  or  academic 
problems.  Although  reduced-load  stu- 
dents carry  less  than  the  minimum  load. 
the  appropriate  semester  and  cumulative 
quality  point  requirements  for  retention 
still  apply,  the  semester  counts  as  one  of 
the  10  towards  graduation,  and  all  bene- 
fits, fees,  and  obligations  applying  to  full- 
time;  students  apply  to  them.  Reduced- 
load  students  bear  a  regular  Student  I.D. 
card  and  continue  to  be  assigned  to  a 
graduating  class. 

3)  PART-TIME  DEGREE  STUDENTS. 
The  category  "Part-Time"  is  an  original 
admissions  category  and  is  not  designed 
as  a  category  into  which  full-time  stu- 
dents may  revert  for  purposes  of  part- 
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lime  study.  All  academic  regulations  and 
standards  for  full-time  students,  includ- 
ing a  2.0  cumulative  average  apply  to 
part-time  students,  with  the  exception  of 
the  requirement  to  complete  12  credits 
per  semester  to  retain  good  standing  and 
the  rule  limiting  students  to  10  semesters 
in  residence.  There  are  two  categories  of 
part-time  students:  Non-classified  and 
special  students.  Information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Admissions  Office. 

a)  Non-Classified:  Students  who  are 
admitted  as  candidates  for  a 
degree  but  who  cannot  devote  full 
time  to  the  pursuit  of  a  degree  will 
be  designated  as  Non-Classified 
students.  These  students  are  billed 
by  the  credit,  with  other  fees 
assessed  only  as  appropriate  to 
Special  Students  (see  below)  and 
they  bear  a  Special  Student  I.D. 
card.  Non-Classified  students  are 
not  entitled  to  student  benefits, 
other  than  counselling  support.  At 
pre-rcgistration  a  special  billing 
card  must  be  filled  out  by  the  stu- 
dent and  advisor. 

b)  Special  Students:  This  classifica- 
tion is  limited  to  University 
employees,  others  affiliated  with 
the  University  and  selected  others 
(such  as  Amherst  Regional  High 
School  seniors  on  request).  A  Spe- 
cial Student  may  be  accepted  for 
one  or  two  courses  on  a  non-con- 
tinuing basis  (Class  designation 
"SP").  No  academic  advising  or 
evaluation  of  academic  credentials 
is  offered  to  students  in  this  cate- 
gory, nor  are  they  entitled  to  any 
student  benefits.  Continuance  is 
not  automatic,  but  may  be  autho- 
rized at  the  discretion  of  the 
Undergraduate  Admissions 
Office.  A  minimum  cumulative 
average  of  2.0  is  required  for  eligi- 
bility to  continue.  These  students 
bear  a  Special  Student  I.D.  card. 

4)  SECOND-MAJOR  STUDENTS.  A 
student  may  earn  a  second  major  and 
have  it  recorded  on  the  permanent  record 
provided  that: 

a)  The  second  major  is  completed 
within  the  10  semesters  allowed 
for  the  completion  of  all  gradua- 
tion requirements,  including  the 
first  or  declared  major; 

b)  A  student  files  with  the  Registrar  a 
formal  certification  from  an 
authorized   representative   of  the 
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second  major  that  all  requirements 
for  that  second  major  have  been 
completed; 
c)  The  second  major  lies  in  the  same 
school  or  college  as  the  first  or 
declared  major  or,  if  the  second 
major  lies  in  a  school  or  college 
other  than  that  of  the  first  major, 
the  student  obtains  formal  certifi- 
cation from  the  academic  dean  of 
the  second  college  that  all  require- 
ments for  graduation  from  that 
college  have  been  satisfied. 

5)  SECOND  -  BACHELOR'S  -  DEGREE 
STUDENTS.  Students  may  apply  for 
Second-Bachelor's-Degrec  status  in  one 
of  the  following  two  categories: 

a)  Students  and  graduates  of  this 
University  who  wish  to  earn  a 
second  bachelor's  degree  must 
complete  a  minimum  of  30  addi- 
tional credits,  all  of  which  must  be 
in  residence  (i.e.,  students  who 
want  to  work  for  two  bachelor's 
degrees  simultaneously  do  not 
have  to  complete  one  and  then 
start  the  other  anew).  These  stu- 
dents must  make  formal  applica- 
tion through  the  Admissions 
Office. 

b)  Graduates  of  other  institutions 
who  wish  to  earn  a  second  bache- 
lor's degree  at  this  University  must 
complete  a  minimum  of  45  credits 
in  residence  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  (Those  students 
who  have  previously  attended  this 


University  will  have  their  resi-l 
dency  requirement  handled  on  an 
individual  basis.)  These  students 
must  make  formal  application 
through  the  Admissions  Office 

Procedure 

1)  Students  applying  through  the  Admis- 
sions Office  must  obtain,  prior  to  accep- 
tance, the  support  of  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  a  department  and  an 
academic  dean  in  the  school  or  college  of 
the  proposed  second  degree; 

2)  In  order  to  validate  the  second  bache- 
lor's degree  and  have  it  recorded  on  the 
permanent  record  and  diploma,  a  student 
must  obtain  a  formal  certification  from 
an  authorized  representative  of  the  sec 
ond  major  that  all  requirements  for  that 
major  have  been  completed,  and  a  formal 
certification  from  the  academic  dean  of 
the  school  or  college  awarding  the  sec- 
ond bachelor's  degree  that  all  require- 
ments for  graduation  from  that  school  or 
college  have  been  satisfied. 

Graduation  Requirements 

In  order  to  be  considered  for  a  baccalau 
reate  degree,  a  student  must  successfully 
attain  or  complete: 

1)  A  minimum  of  120  credits,  at  least  43 
of  which  must  be  earned  in  residence 
For  this  purpose,  residence  credits  are 
defined  as  being  credits  earned  for  work 
done  while  registered  on  the  Amherst  or 
the  Boston  campus  of  the  University  ol 
Massachusetts  or  while  enrolled  in  one 
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of  the  University's  formal  Exchange 
Programs.  In  addition,  students  must 
complete  their  final  year  in  residence, 
residence  in  this  sense  meaning  contin- 
uous enrollment  and  regular  attendance 
in  classes  conducted  on  the  Amherst 
campus. 

2)  A  cumulative  average  of  at  least  C 
(2.0).  The  official  grading  system  runs 
from  A  (4.0)  through  F  (0.0)  and  includes 
such  options  as  Incompletes,  Withdraw- 
als, Audits,  and  Passes.  A  Pass/Fail 
option  exists  to  encourage  students  to  be 
venturesome  in  their  choice  of  courses. 

3)  A  major,  constituting  intensive  or 
specialized  work  in  a  particular  depart- 
ment, division,  school,  or  college  and 
consisting  of  the  successful  completion 
of  at  least  15  semester  hours  of  credit  in 
junior-senior  courses  in  the  area  of 
study.  The  University  offers  some  100 
majors,  including  Bachelor's  Degree  with 
Individual  Concentration,  a  major  which 
the  student  creates  in  conjunction  with  a 
faculty  sponsor. 

4)  Core  or  distribution  requirements, 
providing  breadth  to  complement  the 
depth  of  a  major.  Although  these  require- 
ments vary  from  college  to  college,  all 
schools  require  at  least  a  minimal  famil- 
iarity with  the  theory  and  practice  of 
writing  and  speaking,  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  humanities  and  fine  arts,  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences,  and 
mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences. 

Various  special  programs,  such  as  BDIC, 
University  Without  Walls,  the  Honors 
Program,  the  Inquiry  Program,  and  Con- 
tinuing Education  offer  special  varia- 
tions of  the  graduation  requirements. 
The  Honors  Program  in  particular  offers 
a  number  of  options  to  students,  includ- 
ing the  Commonwealth  Scholar  Pro- 
gram, for  students  who  wish  to  have 
their  transcripts  identify  them  as  Honors 
students,  the  Departmental  Honors  Pro- 
gram for  students  who  wish  to  obtain  an 
honors  citation  from  their  major  depart- 
ment, and  Graduation  with  Distinction 
for  students  whose  cumulative  average 
and  other  attainments  merit  one  of  the 
various  cum  Itmda  citations. 
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Policy 

Recognizing  the  educational  advantages 
of  both  classroom  instruction  and  extra- 
curricular experiences,  and  the  great 
extent  to  which  residence-hall  living  can 
contribute,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  has  adopted  a  policy  which 
requires  undergraduates  to  be  housed  in 
University  residence  halls. 

Exemptions 

Exempt  from  this  policy  are  married 
students;  members  of  fraternities  and 
sororities  who  have  been  authorized  lo 
reside  in  their  respective  houses  (within 
approved  maximum  capacities);  and  stu- 
dents who  commute  from  the  homes  of 
their  parents  (within  a  40-mile  radius  of 
Amherst). 

A  student  living  in  a  University  resi- 
dence who  seeks  permission  to  live  off 
campus  should  submit  the  request  to  the 
appropriate  Area  Director.  All  others 
should  submit  similar  requests  to  the 
Housing  Office  before  appearing  on 
campus  for  registration.  Vcrj  leu 
exemptions  of  this  type  are  granted 
yearly. 

Room  Assignments 

Residence  halls  are  opened  on  the  day 

before  registration,  llpperclass  students 
have  the  opportunity  to  select  rooms  in 
the  spring  of  the  preceding  year.  Rooms 
are  assigned  in  order  of  receipt  of  proper 
applii  a t  ion.  Notification  (if  assignment  is 
made  in  mid-August. 

Housing  Plans 

The  University  recognizes  the  desirabil- 
ity ill  providing  a  variety  ol  living 
arrangements:  hence,  it  oilers  three  basil 
systems:  "Traditional"  residence  halls. 
residential  colleges,  and  suite-  or  apart- 
ment-style residence  halls.  All  three 
plans  offer  opportunities  for  intellectual, 
cultural,  and  social  activities,  and  all 
three  include  some  coeducational  units. 

The   Central  and   Northeast    Residence 

Areas  consist  of  21  residence  halls  hous- 
ing 4.000  students.  A  "traditional"  resi- 
dence hall  is  a  house  with  a  long-stand- 
ing tradition  of  fellowship,  unity,  and 
loyalty.  The  traditional  hall,  by  its  very 
nature,  provides  opportunity  for  mean- 
ingful friendship  in  a  relaxed  atmos- 
phere. 

The  Orchard  Hill  Residential  College, 
housing  approximately  1,300  students  in 
four  coeducational  residence;  halls,  rep- 
resents a  planned  and  conscious  attempt 


lo  make  these  residences  more  private, 
more  quiet,  and  more  academic  in  lone 
than  most  residential  units.  Each  of  the 
units  within  the  college  has  student  per- 
sonnel and  faculty  as  advisers  who  pro- 
vide cultural  as  well  as  academic  assis- 
tance anil  who  coordinate  the  collegiate 
aspect  of  the  academic  program. 

The  Southwest  Res/dentiaJ  College, 
which  houses  5,500  students  in  both 
high-rise  and  low-rise  buildings,  operates 
on  the  assumption  that  a  "college"  within 
a  university  may  function  to  provide 
more  effective  small-group  identities  and 
a  maximum  of  contact  between  the  slu 
dents  and  members  of  the  faculty. 

Special  sections  of  selected  courses  are 
designated  for  residents  of  both  residen- 
tial colleges.  Music  and  dramatic  events, 
special  lectures,  and  discussions  lake 
place  in  residence  halls.  Faculty  Fellows 
of  the  college  and  students  participate  in 
as  many  of  these  activities  as  they  find  lo 
their  advantage. 

The  Svhon  Residence  Area  offers  suite- 
type  dormitories,  affording  students  an 
opportunity  to  build  close  living  relation 
ships  within  small  groups  by  sharing 
quarters  in  a  suite  or  apartment  style 
arrangement. 

Room  Furnishings 

Most  residence  hall  rooms  are  provided 
with  beds,  mattresses  and  mattress  cov 
ers,  dressers,  desks,  desk  chairs,  closets, 
and  mirrors.  In  addition,  most  residence 
halls  have  study  lounges,  kitchenettes, 
laundry  facilities,  and  vending  machines 

Each  student  is  expected  to  provide  pil- 
low,  linen,  and  blankets. 

Most  residence  halls  are  equipped  with 
room  telephones.  Students  who  choose 
to  live  in  these  residence  halls  are 
charged  an  additional  fee  per  semester 
for  the  basic  telephone  service. 

Residence  Hall  Staff 
AREA  DIRECTORS 

Each  residence  area  is  administered  by 
an  Area  Director,  to  whom  all  staff  per- 
sonnel in  a  residence  hall  report;  Area 
Directors,  in  turn,  report  to  the  Director 
of  Residential  Life.  Area  Directors  plan 
and  direct  all  student  personnel  adminis- 
trative activities  for  the  residence  halls  in 
a  given  campus  residential  area;  super- 
vise the  professional  staff  and  student 
assistants  in  the  residence  halls;  advise 
elected  officers  and  committee  chairper- 
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sons  in  the  residence  halls;  and  provide 
individual  and  group  advising. 

HEADS  OF  RESIDENCE 
The  Heads  of  Residence  are  responsible 
to  the  Area  Directors.  They  work  jointly 
with  the  counselors  and  Area  Directors 
in  the  operation  of  residence  halls.  They 
provide  leadership  and  support  to  the 
residence  hall  student  staff,  facilitate  the 
work  of  elected  house  government  offi- 
cers and  committee  chairpersons,  serv- 
ing as  resource  persons  and  discussing 
University  expectations  with  them;  pro- 
vide individual  and  group  advisement 
out  of  concern  for  the  welfare  of  students 
within  the  residence  halls;  and  carry  out 
administrative  responsibilities  asso- 
ciated with  the  operational  aspects  of 
residence  halls. 

COUNSELORS 

Counselors  receive  direct  supervision 
from  the  Heads  of  Residence  and  general 
supervision  from  the  Area  Directors. 
Their  duties  include  helping  to  establish 
a  climate  in  which  students  feel  free  to 
seek  assistance  and  in  which  the  educa- 
tional goals  of  the  University  are  empha- 
sized; counseling  individual  students  in 
personal,  social,  and  academic  matters; 
working  jointly  with  the  Heads  of  Resi- 
dence and  house  government  in  provid- 
ing for  the  daily  operation  of  the  resi- 
dence halls;  interpreting  and  maintaining 
regulations  with  respect  to  student  life 
on  campus;  and  assisting  the  Heads  of 
Residence  with  administrative  tasks  in 
the  residence  halls. 


Room  Rent 

Residence  halls  are  constructed,  equip- 
ped, and  maintained,  at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayers,  through  funding  provided  by 
bonds  issued  by  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts Building  Authority.  Room  rents 
are  fixed  so  as  to  provide  a  fund  suffi- 
cient to  pay  building  and  operating  costs, 
i.e.,  to  amortize  the  bonds.  In  order  to 
meet  payments  on  the  various  residence 
hall  bond  issues  and  to  assure  the  mini- 
mum possible  room  rent,  the  University 
must  maintain  maximum  occupancy  of 
residence  halls.  This  requires  that  a  stu- 
dent be  held  financially  responsible  for 
room  rent  once  registering  for  and  occu- 
pying a  room  in  a  residence  hall. 

Apartments  for  Married  Students 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  owns 
and  manages  395  apartments  for  married 
students  in  three  apartment  complexes: 
Lincoln  (105  units),  University  (50  units), 
and  North  Village  (240  units),  all  unfur- 
nished except  for  appliances  (stove  and 
refrigerator).  Utilities  are  included  with 
the  rent.  Assignment  of  apartments  is 
made  through  application  (earliest  appli- 
cation date  given  first  consideration)  or 
according  to  circumstances  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  current  vacancies.  A 
tenant  is  expected  upon  commencement 
of  the  lease  (one  year)  to  pay  a  security 
deposit  equal  to  one  month's  rent.  Appli- 
cations and  specific  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Married  Student 
Housing  Office,  Whitmore  Administra- 
tion Building. 


Off-Campus  Housing 

A  card  file  of  off-campus  house,  apart- 
ment, and  room  rentals  is  maintained  by 
the  Off-Campus  Housing  Office.  Also 
provided  is  information  about  local  real- 
tors, garden  apartment  developments, 
classified  newspaper  rentals,  and  per- 
sons seeking  roommates.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  assist  students  to  obtain  off- 
campus  housing;  however,  a  personal 
visit  is  usually  necessary  for  the  student 
to  review  rental  listings  because  of  daily 
changes  and  because  all  off-campus 
arrangements  must  be  made  by  the  par- 
ties involved.  Brochures  and  other  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from  the  Off- 
Campus  Housing  Office,  Munson  Hall. 

Insurance 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  University  to 
carry  insurance  which  will  compensate 
students  or  their  families  for  losses  suf- 
fered on  the  campus  due  to  such  hazards 
as  fire,  theft,  or  water  damage.  For  most 
families  such  insurance  is  highly  desira- 
ble, either  as  an  extension  of  present 
home  insurance  or  as  a  special  contract. 

Food  Services 

The  University  Food  Services  cater  the 
food  requirements  of  the  University 
except  those  services  offered  by  thei 
Campus  Center  Complex.  Four  dining 
commons  serve  students  on  a  five-  or 
seven-day  meal  ticket  contract.  All  fresh- 
men, sophomores,  and  juniors  residing  in 
University  residence  halls  are  required  tc 
purchase  a  meal  ticket.  Either  a  10-,  15- 
or  19-meal  ticket,  which  is  valid  for  eithei 
two  or  three  meals  per  day,  may  ba 
selected.  Students  who  are  members  ol 
fraternities  or  sororities  may  be  permit 
ted  to  board  at  their  respective  fraterni- 
ties or  sororities,  upon  receiving  writter 
authorization  from  the  Director  of  Greel 
Affairs.  Those  not  required  to  board  or 
campus  may  eat  at  a  dining  commons  oi 
a  cash  basis;  they  may  purchase  one  o| 
the  regular  meal  tickets,  or  they  maji 
purchase  a  five-day  single-meal  ticket  a 
a  lower  rate.  Snack  bar  services  are  avail 
able  at  Worcester  Commons  and  Hamp 
den  Dining  Commons  during  regula 
hours  of  operation. 
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Expenses 


Amherst  Campus 

Expenses  are  approximately  $2300.00  per 
year  for  the  normally  economical  stu- 
dent. First-year  costs  are  usually  greater 
than  those  of  the  other  three  years,  and 
there  are  fewer  opportunities  for  earn- 
ings. Therefore,  a  student  is  advised  to 
have  a  definite  plan  for  meeting  the 
expenses  of  the  first  year  before  entering. 
The  following  estimate  of  a  year's  expen- 
ses, based  chiefly  upon  last  year's  costs, 
includes  only  those  items  which  are 
strictly  University-related  and  does  not 
include  amounts  for  clothing,  laundry, 
travel,  etc.  These  costs  vary  slightly  from 
year  to  year.  Tuition  for  residents  of 
Massachusetts  is  $345  per  year;  for  oth- 
ers, $1550.00.  The  University  reserves  the 
right  to  change  any  fees  without  advance 
notice. 

ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  EXPENSES  - 
AMHERST 
Tuition  (Residents  of 

Massachusetts) 
Room  Rent  in  University 

Residence  Halls  (Approx) 
Telephone  (Where 

Available) 
Board  at  University  Dining 

Halls  (Five-Day  Plan  — 

Approx) 
Athletic  Fee 
Physical  Education  Fee 
Campus  Center  Fee 
Fine  Arts  Fee 
Student  Activities  Tax 

(Approx) 
Student  Health  Service  Fee 
Student  Medical/Surgical 

Insurance  (12  Months' 

Coverage  —  Optional) 
Books,  Stationery. 

Laboratory  and  Other 

Supplies  (Approx) 


$345.00 


705.00 


47.00 


736.00 

30.00 

20.00 

64.00 

6.00 

58.00 
92.00 


53.00 


INITIAL  PAYMEN' 
—  AMHERST 
Tuition  (Residents  of 

Massachusetts) 
Room  Rent  in  University 

Residence  Halls  (Approx) 
Telephone  (Where 

Available) 
Board  at  University  Dining 

Halls  (Five-Day  Plan  — 

Approx) 
Athletic  Fee 
Physical  Education  Fee 

ampus  Center  Fee 
Fine  Arts  Fee 

XPENSES 


200.00 
$2,356.00 

FOR  FRESHMEN 


$   161.00 


352.50 


23.50 


368.00 

15.00 

10.00 

32.00 

3.00 


Student  Activities  Ta  \ 
(Approx) 

Student  Health  Service  Fee 

Student  Medical/Surgical 
Insurance  (12  Months' 
Coverage  —  Optional) 

Books,  Stationery. 

Laboratory  and  Other 
Supplies  (Approx) 


29.00 
40.00 


53.00 


100.0(1 
$1,193.00 


Explanation  of  Fees  and  Payments 

IN-STATE  TUITION 
As  a  state  institution,  the  University 
offers  the  privilege  of  in-slate  tuition  to 
all  students  entering  from  the  Common- 
wealth. Eligibility  for  admission  under 
(he  low  residential  rate  is  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  established 
by  the  Trustees  and  detailed  under 
"Residence  Status." 

athletic:  fee 

Funds  received  from  this  charge  arc  used 
lo  support  comprehensive  men's  and 
women's  intercollegiate  programs  as 
well  as  intramural  programs. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FEE 
Income  from  this  fee  is  used  to  supporl 
the  required  physical  education  program, 
intramural  athletics,  and  general  recrea- 
tion. 

CAMPUS  CENTER  FEE 

Funds  received  from  this  charge  are  used 
to  supporl  the  Student  Union  and  the 
Campus  Center  and  meel  Ihe  operating 
costs  of  their  various  activities. 

FINK  ARTS  FEE 

Funds  received  from  Ihis  fee  are  used  to 
support  a  varied  and  comprehensive 
program  of  fine  arts  events  for  the  cul- 
tural enrichment  and  enjoymenl  ol  the 
undergraduate  body. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  TAX 
This  tax  supports  student  government 
and  an  extensive  and  varied  range  of 
cultural  and  social  activities  for  students. 
In  addition,  payment  entitles  each  stu- 
dent to  admission  to  many  campus 
events  and  includes  a  subscription  to  the 
daily  student  newspaper,  Ihe  annual 
yearbook,  the  student  handbook,  and  a 
student  guide  to  the  campus. 

HEALTH  SERVICES  FEE 
Funds  received  from  this  charge  are  used 
to  support  the  medical,  psychiatric,  and 
health  services  provided  by  Ihe  staff  of 
the  Health  Center. 


MEDICAL/SURGICAL  INSURANCE 
This  is  an  optional  plan  intended  to  sup 
piemen!  the  care  received  by  students  at 
the  Health  Center.  It  provides  hospital, 
medical  and  surgical  care  on  a  12-monlh 
basis  for  injuries  or  illness  during  the 
school  year,  holidays,  summer  vacation, 
and  other  times  when  the  student  is  oil 
campus.  Students  who  register  lor  Ihe 
fall  semester  have  only  one  opportunity 
to  enter  or  reject  this  program  each  year, 
al  Ihe  time  of  payment  of  Ihe  fall  semes- 
ter bill.  II  is  also  offered  on  the  spring 
semester  bill  for  new  spring  registrants 
only.  Married  students  desiring  family 
coverage  under  Ihe  plan  now  in  existence 
,it  tin'  University  are  advised  lo  contact 
the  Student  Health  Services.  All  candi- 
dates lor  and  members  of  intercollegiate 
athletic  learns  are  required  by  the  Ath- 
letic Department  lo  subscribe  lo  Ihe  sup- 
plementary insurance  plan. 

COMMENCEMENT  FEE 
A  commencement  lee  of  $10  is  assessed 
students   in   September  of   then-  senior 
year,    .is   commencement    exercises   and 
events  are  intended  lo  lie  self-supporting. 

SPECIAL     UNDERGRADUATE     S'l'U 
DENTS 

The  Special  Student  tuition  rale  is  $15.00 
pei  i  redil  lor  Massachusetts  residents, 
up  to  .i  maximum  of  $150.00.  and  $77.50 
per  crcdil  tor  nonresidents,  up  lo  a  maxi 
mum  of  $775.00.  Every  student  must  pay 
a  SI  identification  card  lee  yearly,  and  a 
studcnl  taking  three  or  more  courses  a 
semester  must  pay  a  Campus  Center  fee 
and  a  health  lee. 

CREDIT  BY  SPECIAL  EXAMINATION 

Any  Studenl  receiving  crcdil  by  special 
examination  must  pay  $5  per  credit 
before  the  examination  may  be  taken. 
This  fee  is  nonrefundable. 

SCHOLARSHIP  PAYMENT 

Known  scholarships  are  shown  on  Ihe 
lee  lulls.  If  such  items  are  nol  shown. 
deductions  may  nol  be  made  from  the 
bill  until  satisfactory  evidence  has  been 
presented  to  the  Bursar's  Office  by  the 
recipient. 

Payment  Due  Date 

In  accordance  with  University  policy,  all 
charges  for  tuition,  fees,  board  and  room 
rent  in  University  Residence  Halls  are 
due  and  payable  prior  to  Ihe  dale  of  regis- 
tration of  each  semester.  Bills  will  be 
rendered  in  advance  with  due  date 
shown  and  payment  may  best  be  made 
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by  mail.  No  studenl  may  register  until  all 
I  Iniversity  charges  are  paid. 

Laic  Payment  and  Registration 

Any  studenl  who  dues  not  make  pay- 
mnnl  of  his  or  her  semester  charges  by 
the  dale  specified  may  be  required  to  pay 
a  late  payment  fee  of  $5. 

Refunds 

TUITION  AND  FEE  REFUNDS 
A  student  who  leaves  the  University  for 
any  reason,  except  as  specified  below, 
before  a  semester  is  completed  will  be 
granted  a  pro  rata  refund  of  tuition  and 
lees.  A  studenl  who  makes  an  advance 
payment  and  then  for  any  reason  does 
not  attend  any  part  of  the  next  semester 
or  term  at  the  University  will  be  given  a 
lull  refund  of  tuition  and  fees.  The  $15 
matriculation  payment  required  of  new 
students  is  not  refundable. 

Refunds  are  first  applied  to  reimburse 
scholarship  or  loan  funds  (up  to  the  full 
amount),  and  any  remaining  amount  is 
refunded  to  the  student  or  parent.  A  stu- 
dent who  is  suspended  or  expelled  from 
the  University  for  disciplinary  reasons 
forfeits  all  rights  to  a  refund. 

Refund  Schedule 
Regular  Term 

a.  Within  the  first  two  weeks  from 
the  beginning  of  semester  or  term 
(Registration  Day)  —  80%. 

b.  During  the  third  week  —  60%. 

c.  During  the  fourth  week  —  40%. 

d.  During  the  fifth  week  —  20%. 

e.  After  the  fifth  week  —  no  refund. 

Summer  Session 

a.  During  the  first  week  —  60%. 

b.  During  the  second  week  —  20%. 

c.  After  the  second  week  —  no 
refund. 

ROOM  RENT  AND  BOARD  REFUNDS 
A  student  who  has  made  an  advance 
payment  of  room  rent  will  be  granted  a 
full  refund  of  prepaid  room  rent  if  he  or 
she  fails  to  attend  any  part  of  the  next 
semester  or  term  or  does  not  reside  in  a 
residence  hall  or  other  housing.  Prepaid 
board  will  be  refunded  on  a  special  per 
diem  basis. 

A  new  policy  of  Room  Rent  Refunds 
was  placed  in  effect  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  Spring  Semester  1973. 
According  to  the  policy,  "student  room 
rent  refunds  shall  be  refundable  accord- 
ing to  the  following  instructions:  Any 
student  who  occupies  his/her  assigned 
accommodations       and       subsequently 


leaves  the  University  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  first  full  class  week  shall  automati- 
cally be  charged  a  minimum  of  $100  for 
his/her  room.  Any  student  who  leaves 
the  University  during  the  second  through 
fifth  weeks  shall  be  charged  $100  plus 
20%  of  the  remaining  balance  for  each 
week  or  part  thereof.  No  refunds  will  be 
made  after  the  fifth  week  of  the  aca- 
demic semester.  Refunds  will  be  made 
during  the  refund  period  only  to  students 
who  officially  withdraw  from  the  Uni- 
versity through  the  Registrar's  Office 
and  according  to  the  Registrar's  official 
withdrawal  date.  The  Dean  of  Students' 
Office  will  be  authorized  to  make  excep- 
tion to  the  above  only  for  reasons  of 
involuntary  entry  into  military  service  or 
for  reasons  of  'extreme  emergency'.  Any 
exception  made,  however,  shall  not 
apply  to  the  $100  minimum  charge  which 
shall  be  levied  in  all  cases  automati- 
cally." 


Student  Personnel 
Services 


Student  Personnel  Services  comprise  a 
number  of  agencies  with  primary  con- 
cern for  students'  non-academic  (out-of- 
the-classroom)  activities  —  residence 
halls,  health,  counseling,  student  activi- 
ties, security,  admissions,  records,  career 
planning,  financial  aid,  and  related  ser- 
vices. 

The  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student 
Affairs  is  responsible  for  the  overall 
direction  for  departments  providing  ser- 
vices which,  in  addition  to  the  above 
provide  support  services  for  the  entire 
campus  community. 

Student  Personnel  Services  not 
described  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin 
include  the  following: 

The  Housing  Office  has  responsibility 
for  the  supervision  of  residence  hall 
room  assignments  and  room  changes  and 
serves  as  a  central  source  of  information 
for  off-campus  housing  listings. 

The    International    Programs    Office 
assists    and    coordinates    international 
programs,   including   the   study   abroad 
programs  of  the  University  of  Massachu 
setts.   Students  can  obtain  information 
from   the   Office   of   International   Pro 
grams  on  a  range  of  overseas  study  pro 
grams,  including  those  operated  by  other 
American  colleges  and  universities  and1 
by  foreign  institutions.  The  office  alsq 
has    information    on    low-cost    interna 
tional  travel,  international  student  iden 
tity  cards,  financial  aid  for  study  abroad 
and   work   opportunities   overseas.   Stu 
dents  planning  to  go  abroad  for  work 
study,  or  travel  should  consult  the  Direc 
tor  in  making  these  plans.  The  Directo 
also  coordinates  Marshall  and  Rhodes 
Scholarships. 

The  Foreign  Student  Office  offer.' 
assistance  to  foreign  students,  faculty 
and  staff  and  should  be  consulted  ir 
regard  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  theii 
official  immigration  status  while  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  the  Foreigr 
Student  adviser  may  be  consulted 
regarding  any  other  problems  which  ; 
person  from  another  country  maj 
encounter  while  at  the  University.  These 
questions  may  include  help  in  findinj 
housing,  help  with  financial  matter: 
including  the  authorization  of  foreig 
student  loans,  relations  with  Americai 
students  and  the  community,  and  per 
sonal  problems.  The  adviser  furthe, 
attempts  to  help  in  coordinating  commu 
nity  service  projects,  such  as  speakin;. 
engagements,  trips  to  the  United  Nations 
host    families,    and    International    Clu 
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activities.  The  Foreign  Student  Office  is 
part  of  the  International  Programs 
Office. 

The  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid 
Office  is  responsible  for  all  administra- 
tive procedures  with  respect  to  under- 
graduate- admissions  to  the  University, 
including  liaison  with  high  school  guid- 
ance counselors.  Community  College 
staff  personnel,  and  other  admissions 
officers  for  transfer  students:  it  also 
passes  on  re-admission  of  returning  and 
re-entering  students  and  admissions 
standards  set  in  coordination  with  the 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 
and  academic  departments. 

The  Registrar's  Office  is  responsible 
for  registration  (enrollment)  and  matric- 
ulation of  undergraduate  students  at  the 
University:  administrative  procedures 
relating  to  course  loads,  courses  of  study, 
withdrawals,  grade  reports,  and  Iran- 
scripts;  and  maintaining  the  permanent 
academic  record  cards. 

The  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs  is  a 
resource  center  for  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  transition  process  of  students 
{entering  the  University  from  other  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  (Nearly  one- 
fourth  of  all  newly  entering  students  are 
transfers.  The  major  portion  of  transfer 
students  come  from  the  state-supported 
Community  Colleges.)  This  office  also 
coordinates  with  the  Community  College 
system  the  mechanisms  for  admission, 
credit  evaluation,  financial  aid,  and 
orientation,  and  is  concerned  with  the 
adjustment  process  for  transfers.  It 
works  with  the  other  Student  Personnel 
Services  at  both  the  Community  College 
and  the  University  in  an  attempt  to  assist 
he  transfer  in  making  a  smooth  and 
comfortable  adjustment   lo  the   Univer- 

'ty. 

The  Student  Development  Center 
Drovides  personal,  social,  educational 
and  career  counseling  services  to  present 
and  past  students.  In  an  attempt  to  con- 
ribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  stu- 
lents'  living  and  educational  environ- 
nents.  the  Center  shares  the 
esponsibility  for  facilitating  the  stu- 
lents'  development  with  residence  hall 
staffs,  instructors,  and  personnel  in  other 
livisions  of  the  University. 

In  the  past,  students  have  utilized  the 
Center's  resources  by  discussing  devel- 
pmental  concerns,  personal  difficulties, 
nd  decision-making  career  and  educa- 
ional  matters.  Others  have  come  to  con- 
ult  on  research  design,  test  and  ques- 
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tionnaire  construction,  human 

consciousness,  humanistic  psychology, 
and  interpersonal  communication.  All 
are  assured  of  confidentiality  on  per- 
sonal matters  discussed  with  Center 
staff. 

The  career  planning  services  of  the; 
Student  Development  Center  include 
vocational  counseling  and  career  devel 
opment  services  to  undergraduates,  grad- 
uates, and  alumni.  Informal  testing  is 
used  occasionally  to  assist  students  with 
remedial  problems,  to  aid  in  the  identifi- 
cation and  development  of  personal  and 
vocational  goals  and  objectives,  and  lo 
begin  establishing  a  career.  The  office 
advises  students  on  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  arranges  for  employers,  rep- 
resentatives from  business,  industry. 
government,  schools,  and  other  areas  lo 
visit  the  campus  during  the  year  lo  inter- 
view prospective  graduates.  The  recruit 
ing  schedule  as  well  as  pertinent  plan 
niiag  information  appears  weekly  in  the 
Center's  Career  News.  A  resource  library 
in  the  Center  provides  occupational 
information,  industrial  literature,  gradu- 
ate school  information,  and  sell  help 
career  aids.  A  librarian  is  available  to 
help  students  locate  and  use  resource 
materials. 

A    credentialing    service    provides    a 
place  for  each  student  lo  establish  and 
maintain  ara  up-to-date  file  ol   personal 
records,  (including  registration  informa 
tion),  a  developmental  resume,  letters  of 
recommendation,  and  other  supportive 
documentation.  Copies  are  sent  lo  pros 
pective  employers  upon  their  request  (no 
charge)  or  when  initiated  by  the  candi 
dale  (a  nominal  charge), 

The  Center  is  an  important  source  of 
information  and  consultation  on  teacher 
certification  requirements  for  students 
planning  to  teach  in  public  schools. 
When  in  doubt,  il  is  critical  that  students 
talk  with  the  Center's  Educational  Place 
ment  Specialist.  This  should  be  done 
prior  to  the  senior  year  to  make  certain 
that  certification  requirements  will  be 
met  upon  graduation.  The  Educational 
Placement  Unit  is  an  expert  resource  of 
information  on  local  certification,  spe- 
cialized certification,  and  certification  in 
states  other  than  Massachusetts.  Addi- 
tional information  concerning  docu- 
ments required,  vacancies,  local  and 
regional  teaching  market  trends  and 
other  information  is  also  available  upon 
request. 

The    Department     of     Public     Safely 


comprises  the  University  Police,  the 
Security  Guard  Force,  and  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  Police  Training  Insti- 
tute II  works  closely  with  the  Town  of 
Amherst  Police  Department,  Ihe  Massa- 
chusetts State  Police,  and  oilier  state  law 
enforcement  and  public  service  agencies 
to  provide  high  quality  law  enforcement, 
regulatory  training,  aiad  public  interesl 
services  for  Ihe  Amhersl  campus  of  Ihe 
University.  It  cooperates  also  with  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies,  upon 
specific  request,  lo  assisl  in  the  enforce- 
ment ol  relevant  federal  laws. 

The  Campus  Security  Force  is  respon- 
sible for  the  security  of  University  prop- 
erty, provides  protection  of  life  and  lib- 
erly.  parking  control,  emergency 
transportation  of  sick  and  injured,  and 
guard  services  when  cnforccmenl  of  cer- 
tain regulations  is  established  by  Ihe 
Hoard  of  Trustees.  The  guards  are 
assigned  lo  parking  control  duties  during 
the  day  and  patrol  ol  residence  hall  areas 
at  night.  In  accordance  with  provisions 
ol  the  Code  of  Studenl  Conduct,  student 
II)  cards  or  other  means  of  identification 
must  be  shown  upon  request  lo  any  prop- 
erly identified  member  of  ihe  security 
department,  to  enable  Ihe  officer  lo  per 
liu  m  his  her  assigned  duties 

I  Iniversity  police  officers  are  responsi- 
ble liu  Ihe  public  safely  ol  all  persons 
and  properly  wilhin  the  physical  bound- 
aries of  the  University  campus. 

The  policies  of  the  department, 
cnforccmenl  procedures  and  regulations 
are  governed  by  federal,  stale  and  local 
laws  and  Trustee  regulations.  In  addi- 
tion, department  personnel  are  guided  by 
a  code  of  ellaics  adopted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  College  and  Univer- 
sity Security  Directors. 
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Health  Services 


Student  Activities 


The  University  Health  Services  is  orga- 
nized to  provide  a  high  quality  compre- 
hensive health  program  for  the  Univer- 
sity community.  Each  student  pays  a 
health  fee  which  provides  a  wide  range 
of  prepaid  services  in  campus  facilities. 
In  addition,  a  number  of  other  services 
are  available  on  a  co-payment  basis. 

Physicians,  nurse  practitioners,  and 
other  health  professionals  work  as  a 
team  to  provide  medical  care  to  students 
at  the  Health  Center.  Complete  facilities 
located  at  the  Center  include  x-ray, 
laboratory,  pharmacy,  and  physical  ther- 
apy facilities,  as  well  as  an  inpatient  ser- 
vice for  those  in  need  of  hospitalization. 
Specialty  services  such  as  allergy  and 
eye  care  clinics  are  also  provided,  as  are 
consultation  in  orthopedic  surgery,  and 
obstetrics  and  gynecology. 

All  students  submit  health  data  upon 
entrance  to  the  University.  Any  student 
who  is  under  medical  supervision  prior 
to  entrance  is  urged  to  have  his/her 
physician  write  to  the  Health  Services, 
giving  reports  and  instructions  in  appro- 
priate detail.  In  brief,  the  Health  Services 
attempts  to  provide  each  student  with  a 
coordinated  and  comprehensive  program 
of  health  supervision  formerly  provided 
by  the  family  physician. 

The  Dental  Health  Division  provides 
emergency  dental  care,  routine  oral 
examinations,  and  dental  education  as 
part  of  the  health  fee.  Some  services, 
such  as  cleaning  and  restorative  care,  are 
provided  on  a  modified  fee-for-service 
basis  as  time  permits. 

Recognition  of  the  specific  emotional 
needs  of  students  in  an  educational  envi- 
ronment is  recognized  by  the  provision 


of  an  active  mental  health  program.  The 
Mental  Health  Division  provides  per- 
sonal and  couples  counseling,  individual 
and  group  therapy,  and  community  con- 
sultation. 

All  visits  to  the  Health  Services  are 
treated  as  confidential.  No  information  is 
released  without  the  written  permission 
of  the  student. 

The  Health  Education  Division  offers 
a  variety  of  programs  aimed  at  the  devel- 
opment of  attitudes  and  behavioral  pat- 
terns which  promote  healthful  personal 
and  community  living.  Programs  include 
workshops,  discussion  groups,  peer 
training  programs  and  consumer  activi- 
ties in  such  areas  as  sexuality,  nutrition, 
alcohol  and  first  aid. 

The  Environmental  Health  and  Safety 
staff  operates  to  ensure  a  safe  and 
healthful  environment  for  all  who  live  or 
work  on  campus.  Sanitation,  radiation, 
fire  protection  and  building  and  traffic 
safety  are  major  areas  of  activity. 

The  Student  Advisory  Board  works 
with  the  Health  Services  staff  in  review- 
ing policy,  evaluating  services  and  ini- 
tiating and  developing  new  programs. 
Students  are  urged  to  participate  in  the 
activities  of  the  Board. 

A  supplementary  insurance  plan  has 
been  developed  to  provide  for  that  hospi- 
tal and  surgical  care  not  available  at  the 
Health  Center.  This  optional  program 
can  be  elected  in  September  only.  The 
insurance  provides  coverage  for  twelve 
months.  All  candidates  for  and  members 
of  intercollegiate  athletic  teams  are 
required  to  subscribe  to  this  supplemen- 
tary insurance  plan. 


If 
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Campus  Center  Complex 

The  Campus  Center  Complex  is  com- 
posed of  the  Murray  D.  Lincoln  Campus 
Center,  the  Student  Union  Building,  and 
the  Parking  Garage.  It  houses  the  offices 
of  the  Campus  Center  Director  and  his 
staff,  the  Student  Activities  staff,  the 
University  Ombudsman,  the  student 
government  staffs,  and  RSO  groups. 

Service  departments  of  the  complex 
include  the  University  Store,  the  Campus 
Assistance  Center,  cashier's  office,  U.S. 
Post  Office,  barber  shop,  games  area, 
music  library  and  listening  lounge,  sweet 
shop,  print  shop,  media  services,  Cam 
pus  Travel  Center,  and  overnight  accom 
modations  with  parking  facilities  and 
food  services  (four  cafeterias  and  the 
Top  of  the  Campus  restaurant  and  cock- 
tail lounge).  Meeting  rooms,  lounges, 
reading  rooms,  and  art  galleries  are  avail- 
able for  student  and  general  campus  use. 

The  Campus  Center  Governing  Board, 
comprised  of  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate students,  determines  policy  for  the 
operation  of  the  Center.  The  Program 
Council,  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Board  composed  wholly  of  students 
selects,  plans,  and  executes  all  Centei 
activities  in  art,  music,  dance,  movies 
special  events,  etc.  Any  student  maj 
apply  for  membership. 

Construction  and  operating  costs  an 
met  from  student  fees  and  income  gener- 
ated from  general  operation,  particularly 
of   the    Food    Service   Department,   thd] 
University  Store,  and  Overnight  Accom 
modations.  In  effect,  a  portion  of  ever 
dollar  generated  within  the  Complex  i 
recycled  back  into  the  Center  to  benefi 
the  student  body;  that  is,  through  build 
ing  services,  Program  Council  activitiei 
and  the  assistance  of  the  profession, 
staff.  Full  use  of  income  for  these  an< 
other  positive  purposes  is,  of  course, 
major  factor  in  maintaining  student  fee 
at  a  reasonable  rate. 

The  Campus  Center  hosts  program 
sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Continuin 
Education,  the  alumni  of  the  University 
and  many  service  organizations.  Th 
Complex  is  also  used  heavily  for  confei 
ences,  institutes,  workshops,  and  shoi 
courses. 

Student  Activities  Office 

In  addition  to  serving  as  the  headqua, 
ters  for  Recognized  Student  Organize 
tions  (RSO),  the  Student  Activitiii 
Office  in  the  Student  Union  provide 
program  resource  materials,  counselir 
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on  program  planning,  advice  on  program 
selection  and  procurement,  and  assis- 
Itance  on  budgeting,  purchasing,  procure- 
ment of  campus  support  services,  con- 
tracts, and  other  business  procedures. 

The  RSO  staff  provides  to  student 
groups  a  computerized  banking  and 
bookkeeping  service  and  offers  advice  on 
financial  and  business  concerns  such  as 
bidding,  insurance,  budgeting  and 
jaccounting.  The  staff  also  includes  a 
Crafts  Adviser  who  operates,  manages, 
and  advises  students  in  the  Student 
Union  Craft  Center.  Most  members  of 
:he  Student  Activities  staff  are  Notaries 
Public  for  the  convenience  of  students. 
Darticularly  for  absentee  balloting. 

Participation  in  extracurricular  activi- 
ies  offers  opportunities  to  further 
Droaden  objectives  of  a  University  expe- 
■ience.  The  knowledge,  skill,  and  judge- 
nent  developed  in  the  classroom  can  be 
ested  and  refined  through  use  in  many 
)rganizational  settings.  The  University 
ixpects  that  no  student  will  be  excluded 
rom  membership  in  any  club,  society, 
raternity,  sorority,  or  other  organization 
or  reasons  of  race,  creed,  color,  sex,  or 
lational  origin  except  those  instances 
vherein  groups  are  specifically 
xempted  by  federal  law.  Campus 
;roups  belonging  to  national  bodies' 
vhich  openly  or  covertly  endorse  such 
liscrimination  are  in  violation  of  Univer- 
lity  principles.  Alleged  violations  are  to 
be  reported  to  the  Dean  of  Students, 
here  are  over  500  student  organizations 
anging  in  interest  from  political,  reli- 
ious  and  cultural,  to  social,  professional, 
nd  recreational.  Some  of  these  include: 


Media 

iVMUA  -  The  campus  radio  station  (91.1 
M),  owned  and  operated  by  students  for 
he  University  community. 

lack  Mass  Communications  -  Black 
tudents'  media  group  designed  to  bring 
lack  news,  current  events  and  culture  to 
ae  community. 


- 


he  Daily  Collegian  -  One  of  the  largest 
tudent  newspapers  in  the  country. 

'rum  -  A  Black  literary  magazine,  pub- 
shed  two  or  more  times  per  year.  It  fea- 
ares  art,  fiction,  essays  and  commen- 
iries. 

MDEX  -  The  University  undergraduate 
earbook;  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
earbooks  in  the  nation. 
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Spectrum  -  Published  about  two  times  a 
year,  Spectrum  features  poetry,  fiction, 
drama,  art,  photography,  political  and 
social  commentary,  music  and  book 
reviews  and  essays. 

Shorthorn  -  The  Stockbridge  College 
student  newspaper,  Shorthorn  is  pub- 
lished weekly  or  bi-weekly. 

STOSAG  -  STOSAG  is  the  Stockbridge 
College  yearbook  published  annually  by 
a  student  staff. 

Professional  and  Special  Interest  Clubs 

Approximately  fifty  professional  clubs 
established  in  connection  with  the  var- 
ious major  courses  of  study,  stimulate 
students'  professional  interest  in  their 
chosen  fields  and  afford  opportunity  for 
discussion  of  technical  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 

Special  interest  groups  cover  an  even 
wider  range  of  interests,  in  many  cases 
offering  learning  experiences  in  subjects 
not  included  in  the  academic  areas  of  the 
University  (e.g.,  religion,  politics,  sports, 
hobbies,  etc.).  A  partial  list  includes: 
Young  Socialists  Alliance,  Amateur 
Radio  Club,  Volunteer  Fire  Department, 
Equestrian  Club,  Crew  Club,  Bike  Club, 
Square  Dance  Club,  Strategy  Games 
Club,  and  numerous  musical,  film, 
theatre,  religious,  political,  ethnic,  cul- 
tural, and  sports  (including  Oriental 
sports)  organizations. 

Social  Action  Groups 

Be/chertown  Volunteers  -  Belchertown 
Volunteers  work  with  the  mentally 
retarded  at  the  Belchertown  State 
School.  Volunteers  sponsor  numerous 
activities,  and  students  often  lake  people 
from  the  institution  lo  campus  for  the 
day  for  various  activities. 

Northern  Educational  Services  -  NES 
volunteers  tutor  English-speaking  inner- 
city  children  in  the  primary  grades, 
mostly  in  reading  and  math.  There  are 
several  programs,  including  a  recrea- 
tional one  with  arts  and  crafts,  cooking, 
sewing,  dancing,  etc.  and  a  night  tutorial 
program  for  juniors  and  seniors  in  high 
school. 

Poverty  Committee  -  The  committer; 
deals  with  the  problems  of  welfare, 
united  mine  and  farm  workers  support. 
National  Alliance  Against  Racism  and 
Oppression,  etc.  The  group  sponsors 
educational  programs  with  films,  speak- 
ers, letter  petitions,  and  polling. 


The  Boltwood  Project  -  Funded  by  the 
Student  Senate,  its  members  work  with 
the  mentally  retarded  at  Belchertown 
State  School. 

Room  To  Move  -  Drug  counseling  drop-in 
center,  cooperating  with  the  Health  Ser- 
vices. 

Coalition  for  Environmental  Quality 
(CEQ)  -  Works  toward  mobilizing  con- 
structive and  informed  activism  on  envi- 
ronmental matters. 

Massachusetts  Public  Interest  Research 
Group  (MassPIRG)  -  The  Massachusetts 
Public  Interest  Research  Group  (Mass- 
PIRG) is  modeled  after  the  Ralph  Nader 
organization  in  Washington,  and  funded 
by  college  students  in  Massachusetts. 

The  University  and  Stale  Communica- 
tions Council  -  The  University  and  Slate 
Communications  Council  is  an  under- 
graduate student  group  which  works 
extensively  with  the  University  adminis- 
tration, the  Stale  Legislature,  and  the 
media  in  an  effort  to  open  and  develop 
channels  of  communication  between 
students  and  the  people  involved  in  these 
three  areas. 

In  addition  to  these  groups  there  are 
other  special  interest  professional,  politi- 
cal, religious,  social  action,  educational, 
cultural,  governmental,  recreational,  and 
media  groups,  plus  honor  societies,  resi- 
dence hall  groups,  fraternities,  and  soror- 
ities. 

Non-Traditional  Student  Assembly  and 
CAOS 

The  Non-Traditional  Student  Assembly 
is  a  fairly  new  RSO  group  formed  in 
response  to  the  recent  influx  of  older 
undergraduate  students.  The  aim  of  the 
Assembly  represents  the  concerns  of  lis 
membership  to  the  Student  Government 
Association  and  lo  various  academic  and 
administrative  offices  on  campus. 

An  older  student  is  any  person  who 
has  not  come  to  college  directly  from 
high  school.  Membership  in  the  NTSA  is 
automatically  extended  for  older  stu- 
dents whether  they  are  matriculated  in 
the  University  degree  program  or  taking 
courses  through  Continuing  Education. 
Graduate  students  are  also  welcome  anil 
encouraged  to  participate  in  the  NTSAs 
activities. 

CAOS  (Counselling  Assistance  for 
Older  Students)  is  an  outreach  program 
of  I  he  NTSA.  CAOS  provides  counsel- 
lors for  academic  and  personal  problems 
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ranging  from  pre-registration  course 
selection  to  financial  aid,  house  hunting 
;ind  psychological  counseling.  A  staff  of 
trained  volunteers  and  paid  assistants  is 
available  Monday-Friday  from  9-4  in  the 
CAOS  office,  308  Student  Union. 

Other  programs  of  the  NTSA-CAOS 
include  running  workshops,  classes  in 
personal  counseling  and  social  activities 
geared  to  the  interests  of  older  students. 

Non-traditional  students  are  encour- 
aged to  become  involved  in  both  the 
NTSA  and  CAOS.  Academic  credit  and 
work-study  funds  are  available  for 
CAOS  counsellors. 

Programming  Organizations 

Distinguished  Visitors  Program  (DVP)- 
Organization  supported  by  student  tax 
funds  to  bring  to  campus  nationally  and 
internationally  known  persons  to  speak 
on  domestic  and  international  affairs,  the 
sciences,  the  humanities,  and  the  arts. 

Campus  Center  Program  Council  - 
Responsible  for  major  programming  in 
the  Campus  Center/Student  Union 
Complex,  including  concerts,  lectures, 
films,  art  exhibits  and  acquisitions,  rec- 
reational activities,  crafts,  etc. 

Student  Honor  Societies 

Adelphio  -  Men's  non-academic  honor 
and  service  society  (senior  and  junior 
classes). 

Mortar  Board  -  National  honor  society 
for  senior  women 

Scrolls-Maroon  Key  -  Sophomore  honor- 
ary-service society. 

Revelers  -  Group  of  upperclassmen  who 
promote  and  encourage  interest  in  cam- 
pus activities. 

Alpha  Phi  Omega  -  National  service 
fraternity. 

Gamma  Sigma  Sigma  -  National  service 
sorority. 

Delta  Sigma  Rho  -  Tau  Kappa  Alpha 
-National  honorary  forensic  fraternity. 

Academic  Honor  Societies 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  (arts,  humanities,  and 
sciences) 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  (all  fields  of  study) 

Sigma  Xi  (pure  and  applied  science) 

Sigma  Gama  Epsilon  (earth  sciences) 

Omicron  Nu  (home  economics) 

Phi  Tau  Sigma  (food  science) 
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Phi  Eta  Sigma  (freshman  men,  all  fields 
of  study) 

Tau  Beta  Phi  (engineering) 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma  (commerce  and 
business  administration) 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  (freshman  women, 
all  fields  of  study) 

Eta  Kappa  Nu  (electrical  engineering) 

Alpha  Zeta  (agriculturej 

Xi  Sigma  Pi  (forestry) 

Alpha  Pi  Mu  (industrial  engineering) 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  (education) 

Phi  Sigma  Alpha  (political  science) 

Student  Government 

The  Student  Government  Association 
(SGA)  works  for  fundamental  academic 
and  social  reform  on  campus  while  pro- 
viding services  to  students,  including  a 
lecture-note  program,  book  loans,  bus 
service,  course  description  guide,  attor- 
ney for  students,  and  funding  for  wide 
variety  of  student  groups  and  services. 
The  SGA  is  working  toward  full  student 
self-determination  in  social  and  aca- 
demic life. 

All  undergraduates  are  members  of 
the  SGA  and  are  eligible  to  join  its  activi- 
ties. The  Student  Senate  is  the  legislative 
arm  of  the  SGA.  The  seven  area  govern- 
ments determine  policies  in  their  respec- 
tive areas.  The  SGA  President  coordi- 
nates the  activities  of  the  SGA  and 
represents  the  student  body  to  the 
administration  and  faculty. 

The  student  role  in  running  the  Uni- 
versity has  increased  greatly  in  recent 
years.  Students  interested  in  University 
reform  should  contact  the  SGA  Presi- 
dent. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities 

Men's  social  fraternities  include  Alpha 
Tau  Gamma  (Stockbridge  School),  Beta 
Kappa  Phi,  Delta  Chi,  Kappa  Sigma, 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Phi  Mu  Delta,  Alpha 
Epsilon  Pi,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Q.T.V.,  Zeta 
Psi,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,.Sigma  Alpha  Epsi- 
lon, Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  Tau  Epsilon  Phi, 
Theta  Chi,  and  Zeta  Nu.  Women's  social 
fraternities  include  Alpha  Chi  Omega, 
Chi  Omega,  Iota  Gamma  Upsilon,  Kappa 
Alpha  Theta,  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma, 
Lambda  Delta  Phi,  Sigma  Delta  Tau, 
Sigma  Kappa,  and  Sigma  Sigma  Sigma. 
There  is  one  co-ed  fraternity,  Sigma 
Alpha  Mu 


A  Greek  Council  consisting  of  the 
presidents  and  one  representative  of 
these  fraternities  is  the  area  government 
for  this  residential  area.  The  Greek 
Council  provides  service  to  all  its  mem- 
ber organizations,  the  University,  and 
the  community,  as  well  as  dealing  with 
general  matters  pertaining  to  fraternity 
life.  Each  of  the  fraternities  owns  its  own 
house,  and  the  members  are  responsible 
for  the  daily  maintenance,  financial 
management,  meal  planning,  governing, 
and  organizing  of  special  events  or 
programs. 

Music  Organizations 

Campus  music  organizations  provide 
experience  in  musical  and  allied  activi 
ties  for  performers  and  technicians  with 
various  kinds  of  interest  and  ability. 

The  University  Symphony  Orchestra 
the  bands,  and  the  choral  organizations 
are  in  the  Department  of  Music.  Mem 
bership  is  open  to  all  students,  faculty 
alumni,  and  others  in  the  community 

University  Theater 

The  University  Theater  offers  public 
performances  of  plays  during  the  regula 
academic  year  winter  season.  Produc 
tions  grow  out  of  study  projects  as  part  ol 
Department  of  Theater's  curriculum,  anc 
are  primarily  the  work  of  graduate  anc 
undergraduate  theater  majors.  However 
the  Department  welcomes  non-majors 
students  from  the  Five  Colleges,  anc 
persons  from  the  University  community 
at  large,  all  of  whom  are  eligible  t< 
participate  in  many  aspects  of  these  pro 
ductions.  Try-outs  for  all  productions  ar> 
announced  publicly  by  the  Departmen1 
whose  facilities  in  the  new  Fine  ArtB 
Center  include  a  studio  theater,  a  mail 
stage  proscenium  theater,  and  fully 
equipped  shop  and  rehearsal  areas. 

Debate 

The  University  Debate  Union  is  an  ac£ 
demic  and  co-curricular  activity  of  th 
Department  of  Communication  Studie: 
Each  year,  debate  teams  research  am 
debate  an  intercollegiate  propositio 
dealing  with  an  important  national  ( 
international  problem.  The  debatei 
attend  tournaments  at  colleges  and  un 
versifies  throughout  the  United  States. 

Arts  Council 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  Ar 
Council  is  composed  of  six  undergrade 
ate  and  three  graduate  students,  six  fa 
ulty  members  and  one  non-faculty  sta 
member.  Student  and  faculty  membe 
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are  appointed  by  their  respective  Sen- 
ates. The  staff  member  is  appointed  by 
the  Council. 

The  Arts  Council,  together  with  its 
professional  staff,  develops  and  adminis- 
trates a  varied  series  of  professional 
sntertainment  for  the  University  com- 
munity including  Dance,  Theater,  Cham- 
ber Music,  Opera,  Ballet,  etc.  The  Arts 
Council  endeavors  to  bring  to  the  Univer- 
sity some  of  the  world's  finest  perform- 
ng  organizations  and  artists. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  Arts 

ouncil  also  supports  the  University  Art 

Gallery.  The  Gallery  is  open  year  round 

ind    provides    exhibitions    of    traveling 

shows. 

A  schedule  of  Arts  Council  events  may 
je  obtained  by  contacting  the  Council 
jffice. 

\thletics 

The  University  recognizes  the  educa- 
ional  advantages  of  a  well-organized 
ntercollegiate  and  intramural  sports 
urogram.  In  intercollegiate  athletics  for 
nen,  the  University  is  represented  by 
earns  in  football,  soccer,  cross  country. 
)asketball,  swimming,  wrestling,  indoor 
ind  outdoor  track,  hockey,  golf,  tennis, 
laseball,  lacrosse,  gymnastics,  skiing, 
ind  crew.  The  women  are  represented  in 
line  intercollegiate  sports;  basketball, 
ield  hockey,  gymnastics,  skiing,  Softball, 
(wimming,  tennis,  volleyball,  and  crew. 
I  The  University  also  sponsors  a  broad 
program  of  intramural  activities  in  which 
l>oth  men  and  women  students  are 
mcouraged  to  participate.  Team  sports 
jvailable  each  year  include  touch  foot- 
fall, powder  puff  football,  basketball, 
fowling,  volleyball,  soccer,  badminton, 
ioftball,  horseshoes,  handball,  bicycle 
acing,  and  tug-o-war.  Individual  activi- 
pes  include  cross  country,  squash,  pad- 
leball,  wrestling,  wrist-wrestling,  swim- 
Ting,  table  tennis,  weight  lifting,  and 
ennis. 

The  University  holds  membership  in 
he:  Yankee  Conference,  National  Colle- 
iate  Athletic  Association,  Eastern  Col- 
l;ge  Athletic:  Conference,  New  England 
College  Athletic  Conference,  Association 
!f  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women, 
astern  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
ithletics  for  Women,  and  Massachusetts 
issociation  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
i3r  Women. 

lumni  Association 

'he   Associate   Alumni    is    the   general 
umni   organization   of   the   University. 


with  headquarters  at  Memorial  Hall, 
erected  by  alumni  and  friends  in  honor  of 
those  men  of  the  University  who  died  in 
World  War  1.  The  Alumnus  magazine  is 
published  by  the  University  seven  times 
a  year.  According  to  its  bylaws,  the  asso- 
ciation is  constituted  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  general  usefulness  of  the 
University;  of  activating  mutual  regard 
among  its  graduates  and  former  students; 
and  of  stengthening  their  attachment  to 
their  Alma  Mater.  Under  sponsorship  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  Building 
Authority,  composed  of  alumni  who  vol- 
unteered their  services,  19  residence 
halls,  two  faculty  apartment  centers,  and 
a  Student  Union  building  have  been  con- 
structed on  the  campus.  Alumni  also 
serve  the  University  by  their  support  of 
innovative  academic  programs  through 
their  contributions  to  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing annual  alumni  fund  and  through 
special  bequests.  The  governing  body  of 
the  Associate  Alumni  consists  of  its  offi- 
cers and  a  board  of  directors.  Eight  direc- 
tors are  elected  each  year  and  serve 
three-year  terms. 

Religious  Activities 

The  University  gives  support  to  the  reli- 
gious life  of  its  students  by  affording  the 
use  of  University  facilities  for  student- 
groups  of  all  faiths.  It  cooperates  with  the 
official  agencies  of  the  three  faiths  most 
largely  represented  at  the  University  by 
recognizing  the  contributions  of  their 
privately  supported  chaplains  and  by 
giving  them  facilities  and  privileges  for 
their  work. 

On  campus,  the  religious  life  of  Catho- 
lic students  is  enriched  by  activities  and 
daily  and  Sunday  services  at  the  New- 
man Center.  Jewish  students  participate 
in  services  and  activities  sponsored  by 
the  B'Nai  BTith  Hillel  Foundation.  Pro- 
testant students  are  served  by  the  United 
Christian  Foundation,  an  ecumenical 
ministry  providing  counseling  services  as 
well  as  opportunity  for  involvement  in 
service  and  social  action. 

Other  religious  groups  such  as  the 
Baha'i  Club,  the  Christian  Science 
Organization,  the  Inter-Varsity  Christian 
Fellowship,  the  Lutheran  Club,  and  the 
Orthodox  Club  also  meet  regularly  on 
campus  and  students  interested  in  their 
programs  are  welcome  to  attend.  The 
Campus  Religious  Council  provides  a 
cooperative  inter-relationship  among  the 
campus  religious  groups  and  serves  the 
whole   University  community   by  spon- 


soring book  and  clothing  drives,  the  Reli- 
gious Handbook  for  Freshmen,  and  ecu- 
menical discussion  and  action. 

The  local  Protestant  and  Catholic 
churches  of  Amherst  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  Sunday  worship,  and  Sabbath 
services  for  Jewish  students  are  held  on 
Friday  evenings.  Several  denominations 
sponsor  active  student  programs  cen- 
tered in  the  local  churches,  and  students 
are  welcome  to  attend  events  and  join 
groups  sponsored  by  the  denominations. 

Motor  Vehicles 

All  student,  faculty,  and  staff  motor 
vehicles  must  be  registered  with  the 
Parking  Office,  Room  1.  Munson  I  [all, 

Any  student  may  be  permitted  to  have 
a  motor  vehicle  on  campus  provided  it  is 
registered  with  the  Parking  Office  and 
complies  with  published  University  reg- 
ulations. Copies  of  the  University  regula- 
tions concerning  motor  vehicles  should 
be  obtained  at  the  Parking  Office.  Room 
I,  Munson  Hall. 

Visitors  during  regular  business  hours 
are  requested  to  use  the  multi-level 
Campus  Parking  Garage  or  parking 
meters.  A  University  bus  service,  free  of 
charge,  covers  the  campus  and  environs. 

All  parking  areas  are  under  roving 
security  .surveillance.  Visitors  may 
secure  information  al  the  Parking  Con 
trol  Booths  or  at  the  Security  Building. 
Inquiries  concerning  parking  should  In' 
directed  lo  the  Parking  Coordinator, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst. 
MA  01002. 
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Financial  Aid 


General  Information 

Financial  ;iicl  consists  of  scholarships 
and  grants  (the  awarding  of  money  for 
which  no  repayment  is  expected),  self- 
help  in  the  form  of  loans  (money  lent  to 
the  student  to  be  repaid  after  the  termi- 
nation of  studies),  and  employment 
(guaranteed  jobs  to  provide  a  certain 
income  during  the  year).  Financial  aid  is 
offered  to  those  students  who  cannot, 
through  their  own  and  their  parents' 
reasonable  efforts,  meet  the  full  cost  of  a 
college  education. 

Financial  aid  programs  are  funded 
from  a  number  of  sources:  State  and 
Federal  appropriations,  private  philan- 
thropy, University  Alumni  and  others. 
The  amount  of  money  available,  aca- 
demic requirements,  and  other  eligibility 
criteria  vary  from  program  to  program. 
Each  student  applicant  is  automatically 
considered  for  every  University-admin- 
istered program  for  which  he/she  may  be 
eligible.  Students  desiring  further 
description  of  specific  programs  may 
obtain  information  sheets  from  the 
Financial  Aid  Office,  Room  243,  Whit- 
more  Administration  Building. 

Application  Procedures 

An  application  for  financial  assistance 
consists  of  two  forms:  A  University  Aid 
Application  and  the  Parents'  Confiden- 
tial Statement.  (Student  Financial  State- 
ment for  students  who  meet  the  legal 
criteria  for  financial  independence.)  Both 
forms  must  be  submitted  before  an  appli- 
cation will  be  processed. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SENIORS 

All  high  shool  seniors  applying  for  finan- 
cial assistance  must  file  the  Parents' 
Confidential  Statement.  The  deadline  for 
priority  aid  consideration  is  March  1  of 
their  senior  year.  Applications  received 
after  that  date  are  considered  late  and 
will  be  processed  only  if  funds  remain 

Special  Notice:  The  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  Program  (BEOG)  is  a 
new  Federal  grant  program.  Maximum 
awards  under  this  program  could  be  as 
high  as  $1400  per  year.  The  BEOG  pro- 
gram is  an  entitlement  program  under 
which  all  eligible  applicants  who  demon- 
strate financial  need  according  to  the 
Federal  guidelines  will  receive  Basic 
Grants.  Applications  should  be  available 
after  February  1  through  your  high 
school.  (If  not  available  through  your 
high  school,  contact  this  office.) 
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Applicants  for  Financial  Assistance  from 
the  University  of  Massachusetts- 
Amherst  MUST  Apply  for  a  Basic  Grant. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ALL  OTHER 
APPLICANTS 

The  priority  deadline  for  financial  assis- 
tance for  all  other  students  is  April  30 
preceding  the  academic  year  for  which 
aid  is  requested.  Students  who  feel  that 
they  are  financially  independent  of  their 
parents  should  contact  the  Financial  Aid 
Office  to  see  if  they  are  eligible  to  file  a 
Student's  Financial  Statement. 

Disbursing  of  Awards 

All  financial  assistance  except  employ- 
ment earnings  are  paid  in  installments  at 
the  beginning  of  each  semester  in  the 
form  of  a  credit  on  the  recipient's  bill.  If 
the  aid  exceeds  the  bill,  as  it  often  does 
for  students  living  off-campus,  the 
remainder  of  the  assistance  is  normally 
available  to  the  student  within  two 
weeks  after  registration.  If  the  aided  stu- 
dent withdraws  from  the  University,  any 
refund  of  University  fees  or  charges  must 
first  be  applied  to  the  aid  fund  to  reim- 
burse the  fund  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
assistance  received  by  the  student  for  the 
semester. 

Types  of  Aid 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  GRANTS 
The  office  of  Financial  Aid  administers 
more  than  20  scholarship  and  grant  pro- 
grams with  differing  eligibility  criteria. 
Residency,  academic  average,  field  of 
study  and  parental  income  may  deter- 
mine eligibility  for  specific  programs. 
Scholarships  normally  range  from  $200 
to  $2000. 

LOANS 

National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program 
A  student  may  borrow  up  to  $2500  per 
year  under  this  program.  Interest  at  3 
percent  begins  nine  months  after  com- 
pletion of  the  program;  the  loan  is  to  be 
repaid  within  ten  years.  Because  of  the 
amount  available,  this  program  is  neces- 
sarily limited  and  selective. 

Higher  Education  Loan  Plan 
The  student  may  obtain  a  loan  of  up  to 
$2500  per  year  from  the  bank  of  his  or  her 
choice  through  the  Higher  Education 
Loan  Plan.  Application  procedures  eligi- 
bility criteria  and  other  relevant  informa- 
tion are  available  at  the  Financial  Aid 
Office. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Under  the  College  Work-Study  Program, 


a  student  who  meets  established  finan- 
cial aid  criteria  can  be  assigned  to  a  part- 
time  job  on  campus  or  to  a  job  with  a 
non-profit  agency  in  his  community  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

Benefits  for  Veterans  and  Their 
Dependents 

Veterans  or  their  dependents  (wife  or 
child  of  a  deceased  or  100%  disabled  vet- 
eran) eligible  for  educational  benefits 
under  the  Veterans  Bill,  P.L.  358,  the  Dis- 
abled Veterans  Bill  894,  or  the  War 
Orphan  Bill  634,  should  contact  the  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Office  at  the  University  30 
days  before  their  classes  begin  for  regu- 
lar enrollment  or  up  to  120  days  before 
classes  for  Advancement  Payment  of 
their  checks.  It  is  important  that  the  eligi- 
ble student  contact  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Office  prior  to  the  beginning  of  school  so 
that  he/she  may  expect  the  first  check 
when  classes  actually  begin.  It  takes 
approximately  four  to  six  weeks  for 
payment  after  the  veteran  student  has 
filed  the  proper  V.A.  paperwork  with  the 
Veterans  Office  at  the  University. 

Veterans  whose  home  of  record  was  t! 
Massachusetts  when  they  entered  thd  hi 
Service  may  be  eligible  to  apply  for  a 

state  tuition  waiver. 
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Military  Service 

The  Veterans  Affairs  Office  provides  :;< 
information  on  draft  status  and  assis-  :'a 
tance  in  verifying  the  status  of  any  male  ;si 
student  at  the  University.  Through  thi;  ;; 
office,  students  may  register  for  the  draf  a 
within  30  days  before  or  after  their  18th 
birthday;  it  is  unnecessary  for  them  tc  ,iC 
return  to  their  Local  Board  to  register.        ae 
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General  Services 


University  Library  System 

The  University  Library  System  is  com- 
posed of  the  main  University  Library,  a 
J28-story  building  which  opened  in  the 
;3ummer  of  1973,  and  several  branch 
iiibraries,  of  which  the  two  principal  ones 
[are  the  Morrill  Biological  Sciences 
Library  and  the  Physical  Sciences 
Library.  Present  holdings  include  over 
1.2-million  books,  periodical  volumes 
ind  government  documents,  and  over 
^58,000  microforms.  The  more  than 
10,000  periodicals  currently  received  are 
loused  in  the  main  library  or  the  branch 
ibraries,  according  to  subject  matter. 
Toldings  of  serials  and  periodicals  and 
heir  locations  are  listed  in  both  the  card 
:atalog  and  the  Pioneer  VaJley  Union  List 
>f  journal  and  Sena/  Holdings,  a 
:omputer-produced  book  which  also 
ncludes  the  holdings  of  Amherst,  Smith 
ind  Mount  Holyoke  Colleges,  the  Forbes 
.ibrary,  and  the  Hampshire  Inter- 
jftirary  Center.  Additional  information 
ibout  the  University  Library  System  and 
Five  College  library  cooperation  is  avail- 
able at  the  Information  and  Reference 
Desks  in  the  main  library  and  also  in  the 
jiranch  libraries. 

HAMPSHIRE    INTER-LIBRARY    CEN- 
TER 

'he  University  Library  is  a  participating 
lember  of  the  Hampshire  Inter-Library 
Center,  a  cooperative  facility  for  the 
cquisition,  storage,  and  servicing  of 
lesearch  materials,  especially  journals, 
locuments,  and  scholarly  sets.  Incorpo- 
bted  in  1951  to  augment  library 
^sources  in  the  area,  HILC  is  jointly 
perated  by  the  libraries  of  the  four 
ioneer  Valley  colleges:  Amherst.  Mount 
Iolyoke,  Hampshire  and  Smith,  the 
orbes  Library  of  Northampton,  Massa- 
husetts,  and  the  University  Library.  The 
bllection  numbers  about  34,000  bound 
olumes,  and  approximately  850  journals 
re  currently  received. 

he  University  Press 

Ihe  University  of  Massachusetts  Press 
,'as  established  in  1964  as  the  book  pub- 
shing  division  of  the  University.  It  is  a 
ember  of  the  Association  of  American 
niversity  Presses,  which  includes  most 
the  university-sponsored  presses  in 
ke  United  States,  as  well  as  affiliates 
|Droad. 

The  Press  publishes  scholarly  and 
tistic  works  which  make  substantial 
mtributions  to  the  community  of  learn- 
g.  Manuscripts  and  projects  are  eval- 


uated by  the  Press  Committee  on  the 
basis  of  reports  submitted  by  specialists 
in  the  field.  Once  approved  for  publica- 
tion, works  are  edited,  designed,  pro- 
duced and  marketed  by  the  Press  staff. 
Printing,  warehousing,  shipping  and  data 
processing  services  are  purchased.  Uni- 
versity students  are  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity of  working  at  the  Press,  as  Interns, 
Research  Assistants,  Work-Study  em- 
ployees, to  acquire  academic  credit  and 
on-the-job  experience  in  book  publish- 
ing. 

Since  its  founding  approximately  half 
the  books  published  by  the  Press  have 
involved  the  research  of  this  University's 
faculty.  The  publications  have  won 
numerous  awards  for  design  and  produc- 
tion, and  achieved  an  outstanding  repu- 
tation for  excellent  reviews. 

Scholarly  Journals 

The  Massachusetts  Review  is  a  national 
and  international  quarterly  of  the  arts, 
literature,  and  public  affairs,  published 
independently  with  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  Amherst,  Hampshire, 
Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  Colleges,  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  and  its 
Alumni  Association,  and  others. 

The  English  faculty  also  edits  and 
publishes  three  scholarly  journals.  Eng- 
lish Literary  Renaissance  on  English  lit- 
erature in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  (1485-1665);  Early  American  Lit- 
erature on  the  colonial  and  Puritan  peri- 
ods (1760-1880);  and  RSVP,  a  journal  on 
Victorian  English  periodical  publica- 
tions. Graduate  students  in  that  depart- 
ment publish  MSE,  Massachusetts  Stud- 
ies in  English.  The  quarterly  Polity  is 
published  by  the  department  of  Political 
Science. 

Language  Laboratories 

The  James  W.  Butler  Language  Laborato- 
ries provide  special  study  facilities  to 
students  enrolled  in  foreign  language 
courses.  Three  of  the  labs,  equipped  with 
student-controlled  tape  recorders  and 
monitoring  facilities,  can  accommodate 
up  to  90  students  in  three  elementary 
classes.  Another  room,  with  20  booths,  is 
available  to  students  who  make  use  of 
the  Open  Library  Usage  service  for  inde- 
pendent study. 

A  fifth  lab  was  designed  and  equipped 
for  intermediate  and  advanced  language 
students.  Its  28  booths  are  furnished  with 
dialing  pads  which  enable  its  users  to 
listen  to  any  program  tape  available  in 
the  banks  of  the  Random  Access  Library 


(RAL).  It  is  anticipated  that  in  the  future 
these  tape-machine  banks  can  be 
reached  over  telephone  lines. 

Lesson  tapes  and  RAL  program  mas- 
ters are  produced,  transcribed,  and  pro- 
grammed in  the  Recording  Studio  and 
the  Transcription  Center.  A  highly 
trained  technical  staff  is  available  at  all 
times. 

Office  of  Public  Affairs 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  serves  as 
liaison  between  the  campus  community 
and  the  general  public,  and  as  an  internal 
information  center  for  the  benefit  of  fac- 
ulty, students,  and  administration.  Its 
primary  function  is  to  provide;  accurate 
information  about  the  University's  cur- 
rent and  projected  programs  and  thus  to 
foster  understanding  of  the  institution's 
mission  as  a  nationally  recognized  facil- 
ity of  higher  education,  research,  and 
public  service.  The  office  assigns  specific 
responsibilities  to  six  departments  — 
Editorial  Services,  Graphic  Design  and 
Production,  News  Bureau,  Creative  Ser- 
vices, Photographic  Services  and  Radio 
Station  WFCR.  Through  these  depart- 
ments the  office  supplies  information  to 
all  communications  media  as  well  as  to 
agencies  of  government,  schools  and 
other  educational  institutions  and  foun- 
dations, professional  societies,  research 
organizations,  extension  agencies,  and  to 
individuals  who  request  data  of  various 
kinds. 

Office  of  Budgeting  and  Institutional 
Studies 

The  ( )f lice  of  Budgeting  and  Institutional 
Studies  is  responsible  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  campus  fiscal  planning,  analysis, 
and  information  reporting.  The  responsi- 
bility for  these  activities  rests  with  three 
separate,'  but  interdependent  groups 
within  the  office. 

The  Analytical  Studies  Office  coordi- 
nates institutional  studies  and  analysis  of 
the  cost  and  benefit  implications  of  the 
campus  operations  and  programs.  This 
office  also  conducts  research  related  to 
campus  issues  such  as  program  review, 
resource  utilization,  enrollments,  and 
program  planning. 

The  Budget  Office  coordinates  the' 
development  and  management  of  the 
campus  operating  budgets.  The  office 
assists  in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  budgetary  guidelines,  fiscal 
policies,  and  financial  plans. 

The  Management  Systems  Office 
provides   system   design   and   program- 
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ming  services  for  the  development  of 
improved  management  information  for 
the  various  campus  administrative  units. 
The  office  is  responsible  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  systems  documentation, 
processing  procedures,  data  element 
definitions,  and  files  for  all  administra- 
tive applications. 

The  staff  of  the  Office  of  Budgeting 
and  Institutional  Studies  assists  mem- 
oers  of  the  campus  community  in  under- 
standing the  nature  and  operations  of  the 
campus,  and  provides  services  for  plan- 
ning, improving,  and  implementing  cam- 
pus programs  and  activities. 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
affiliated  with  the  College  of  Food  and 
Natural  Resources,  was  established  by 
federal  and  state  legislation  to  help  peo- 
ple identify  and  solve  their  farm,  home, 
rural,  and  urban  community  problems.  It 
is  a  cooperative  educational  program 
planned,  conducted,  and  financed  jointly 
by  the  county  governments,  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  established  by  state  and 
federal  legislation,  is  associated  with  the 
College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources. 
The  purpose  of  the  Station  is  to  conduct 
research  bearing  directly  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  agricultural  industry  and  the 
welfare  of  consumer  groups.  It  is 
financed  by  federal  appropriations  and 
state  offset  funds.  Research  is  conducted 
at  the  Cranberry  Experiment  Station  in 
East  Wareham,  the  Suburban  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Waltham,  the  Horticul- 
tural Research  Center  in  Belchcrtown, 
the  College  Farm  in  South  Deerfield,  and 
on  the  Amherst  campus.  The  Environ- 
mental Forestry  Research  Center  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  has  been 
established  on  the  campus  in  cooperation 
with  the  Experiment  Station. 

Other  Facilities  and  Services 

Audiovisual  Center 
Cooperative  Fishery  Unit 
Cooperative  School  Service  Center 
Cooperative  Service  Bureau 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit 
Institute  for  Man  and  Environment 
Institute  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 

Microbiology 
Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center 
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Massachusetts      Population      Research 

Institute 
Northeast  Regional  Media  Center  for  the 

Deaf 
Polymer  Research  Institute 
Program  in  Urban  and  Regional 

Problems 
Technical  Resource  Service 
University  Computing  Center 
Water  Resources  Research  Center 

Five  College  Courses 

Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke, 
and  Smith  Colleges  and  the  University  of 
Massachusetts/Amhorst  combine  their 
academic  activities  in  selected  areas  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  and  enriching 
their  collective  educational  resources. 
Certain  specialized  courses  not  ordinar- 
ily available  at  the  undergraduate  level 
are  operated  jointly  and  are  open  to  all. 
In  addition,  any  qualified  student  in  good 
standing  at  any  of  the  institutions  may 
take  a  course  without  cost  at  any  of  the 
others,  if  the  course  is  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  any  available  to  him  or  her 
on  the  home  campus.  The  course  must 
have  a  bearing  on  the  educational  plan 
arranged  between  the  student  and  the 
adviser.  Approval  by  the  student's 
adviser  and  Academic  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege at  the  home  institution  is  required. 
Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required 
for  students  from  other  campuses. 

Students  should  apply  for  interchange 
courses  at  least  six  weeks  prior  to  the 


beginning  of  the  semester  since  they  may 
find  some  courses  already  filled  after 
that  time.  Free  bus  transportation  among 
the  five  institutions  is  available  for  inter 
change  students. 

Students  interested  in  such  courses 
will  find  current  catalogs  of  the  other  ' 
institutions  in  departmental  offices,  the 
University  Library,  or  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar.  Applications  may  be  obtained 
from  the  CASIAC  Office,  E-22  Machmer.     : ' 

ill 
Regional  Student  Program 

The  University  participates  in  a  regional 
cooperative  program  administered  by  the 
New  England  Board  of  Higher  Educa 
tion.  This  program,  known  as  the 
Regional  Student  Program,  permits  qual 
ified  residents  of  the  New  England  states 
to  study  with  in-state  tuition  and  admis  .  „ 
sion  privileges  at  any  of  the  state  univer- 
sities, the  Lowell  Technological  Institute 
and  the  public  two-year  colleges  and 
technical  institutes  in  a  wide  variety  o: 
study  areas. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  t< 
expand  opportunities  for  higher  educa 
tion  for  New  England  residents  by  mak 
ing  available  on  an  equal  basis  to  al 
those  courses  not  commonly  offered  a 
every  institution.  This  practice  tends  ti 
reduce  duplication  of  courses  and  thus  t< 
utilize  most  efficiently  the  higher  educa1 
tional  facilities  in  each  state. 

Detailed  information  about  this  excep 
tional  program  can  be  obtained  from  an : 
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■>uidance  counselor  or  from  the  New 
England  Board  of  Higher  Education,  20 
Walnut  Street,  Wellesley,  MA  02181. 

're-Law  Advising  Program 

The  Pre-Law  Advising  Program  was 
nstituted  to  provide  students  with  infor- 
nation  on  the  nature  of  legal  education, 
idmission  to  law  school,  and  career 
ipportunities  in  the  legal  profession. 
,aw  schools  do  not  prescribe  any  partio- 
ilar  method  of  preparation  or  program  of 
ourses  for  admission;  consequently, 
here  is  no  Pre-Law  major  at  the  Univer- 
ity.  Interested  students  are  urged  to  reg- 
ster  with  the  Pre-Law  Adviser,  E-22 
4achmer.  Current  catalogs  from  every 
ccredited  law  school  in  the  United 
itates  and  other  materials  pertaining  to 
he  legal  profession  are  available  in  this 
;  ffice. 

'hysically  Disabled  Students 

'he  University  is  becoming  more  and 
lore  accessible  to  academically  quali- 
ied  physically  disabled  students, 
although  some  architectural  barriers 
till  remain,  most  disabled  persons  can 
avigate  the  campus  with  little  difficulty. 
'he  campus  is  large  and  spread  out. 
lowever,  with  proper  planning,  size 
hould  not  pose  a  problem.  The  Univer- 
ity  Library,  the  Student  Union,  the 
lampus  Center,  most  classroom  build- 
lgs,  and  a  few  residence  halls  are  wheel- 

!  hair  accessible. 

In  cooperation  with  Veteran's  Affairs, 
in  office  has  been  established  to  assisl 
ersons  with  physical  disabilities.  Early 
egistration,  preferential  scheduling, 
rientation     programs,     housing     assis- 

'  pee,  a  reader's  directory  for  the  blind, 
re-  and  post-admission  counseling  are  a 
:w  of  the  services  available.  Admission 
)  the  University  is  based  entirely  on  the 
:ademic  qualification  of  the  applicant, 
dmission  procedure  remains  the  same 
irall  applicants,  regardless  of  disability. 

I    For     further     information,      contact: 

i  ffice  of  Handicapped  Student  Affairs. 
p  D  Whitmore  Building,  tel.  (413) 
15-0092. 


Bachelor's  Degree  With  Individual 
Concentration 

The  Bachelor's  Degree  with  Individual 
Concentration  (BDIC)  is  a  four-semester 
program  in  individualized  study  super- 
vised by  an  interdisciplinary  faculty 
committee  rather  than  by  one  of  the 
departments,  and  leads  to  either  a  Bache- 
lor of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts  with 
Individual  Concentration.  Work  for  this 
degree,  usually  beginning  with  the  junior 
year,  takes  the  place  of  a  conventional 
major  and  provides  students  with  an 
opportunity  to  pursue  an  area  of  study 
not  otherwise  available  at  the  University. 
The  program  must  be  interdisciplinary, 
unavailable  as  such  through  an  existing 
undergraduate  major,  and  make  full  use 
of  existing  University  resources.  In 
developing  their  concentrations,  stu- 
dents may  combine  courses  from  depart- 
ments or  schools  within  the  University, 
from  among  the  Five  Colleges,  and  from 
limited  amounts  of  independent  study 
and/or  internship  opportunities. 

The  course  of  study  is  developed  by 
the  individual  student  in  conjunction 
wilh  the  full-time  University  faculty 
member  serving  as  his/her  sponsor,  and 
submitted  to  the  BDIC  Supervising  Com- 
mittee for  approval. 

Application  toBDJC 

Students  with  at  least  four  semesters 
remaining  at  the  University  should  ini- 
tiate the  application  process  with  a  BDIC 
counselor  early  in  the  second  semester  of 
their  Sophomore  year,  well  in  advance  of 
prc-registration  for  the  following  semes 
ter  (please  consult  the  Collegian  for  exact 
deadlines).  There  are  provisions  for 
recent  transfers  to  the  University. 

NOTE:    l)The    degree    earned    will    be 
either  the  B.A.  or  the?   B.S.,  depending 
upon  the  area  in  which  the  greater  con 
centration  of  advanced  work  is  done. 

2)  Students  seeking  a  degree  from  BDIC 
must  still  fulfill  the  usual  University  core 
and  distribution  requirements. 

3)  We  emphasize  the  importance  of  plan- 
ning admission  well  in  advance  of  appli- 
cation deadlines. 

Colloquia 

Colloquia  are  one-credit  courses  which 
seek  to  augment  the  academic  offerings 
of  departments  and  schools.  They  meet 
for  a  minimum  of  16  hours  per  semester 
and  require  roughly  as  much  work  as  one 
third  of  an  average  introductory  course. 
Thev  are  held  in  residence  areas  and  are 
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generally  proposed  and  taught  by  stu- 
dents with  faculty  sponsorship  and 
approved  by  the  student/faculty  aca- 
demic policy  committees  of  each  residen- 
tial area.  While  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
categorize  the  variety  of  colloquium  sub- 
jects, they  generally  respond  to  student 
concerns,  emphasize;  community  build- 
ing, and/or  experimental  activities  in  art, 
music  and  craft  areas. 

Continuing  Education 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  at 
the  University  is  responsible  for  helping 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  all  part- 
time  undergraduate  students;  for  manag- 
ing all  conferences,  institutes,  work- 
shops, short  courses,  and  clinics  on  the 
Amherst  campus  and  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  sponsored  by  the  Uni- 
versity; and  for  designing  special  educa- 
tional programs  for  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  region  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity. The  Division  has  its  own  undergrad- 
uate degree  program,  designed  for  part- 
time  students  who  wish  lo  design  a  cur 
riculum  more  appropriate  to  their  educa- 
tional goals  than  those  offered  by  the 
traditional  undergraduate  departments. 
The  Bachelor  of  ( leneral  Studies  requires 
120  hours  of  credit,  up  to  75  of  which  may 
be  transferred  from  other  institutions. 
Students  may  be  admitted  lo  evening 
courses  or  to  day  courses  on  a  space- 
available  basis  after  consultation  with  an 
adviser  in  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education.  Undergraduate  part-lime  stu- 
dents who  meet  the  requirements  for  any 
standard  University  undergraduate 
degree!  may  have  Ibis  degree!  awarded 
through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Edu 
cation  in  addition. 

The  Division  serves  as  an  educational 
doorway  between  the:  University  and 
potential  clients  anel  stands  ready  to 
assist  anyone  in  Ihe  Commonwealth 
wilh  an  educational  problem  with  which 
the  University  might  assist.  Inquiries 
may  be  directed  to  the  Director  of  Ihe: 
Division.  Hills  House  Norlh. 

Everywoman's  Center 

The  Center  serves  the:  Amherst  campus 
anel  Ihe  surrounding  e:ommunity  as  a 
headquarters  ftjr  wiimen's  issue's  and 
concerns.  It  operates  an  extensive  ae:a- 
demic.  personal,  and  vocatiemal  counsel- 
ing service;  maintains  a  comprehensive 
library  of  books,  periodicals,  and  other 
publications  relating  tei  the  feminist 
movement;    maintains    listing   of   career 
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opportunities  for  women;  sponsors  Proj- 
ect Self — a  series  of  non-credit  work- 
shops which  explore  what  it  means  to  be 
a  woman  in  today's  world;  and  conducts 
a  number  of  additional  workshops  and 
support  groups  on  a  wide  range  of  spe- 
cific topics  related  to  women's  issues. 

Global  Survival  Freshman  Year 
Program 

The  Global  Survival  Freshman  Year 
Program  is  multi-disciplinary  and  prob- 
lem-centered, focusing  on  five  major 
areas  of  concern:  war,  peace  and  world 
order;  cross-cultural  communication  and 
conflict;  environmental  deterioration 
and  economic  development;  population; 
and  resources.  The  faculty  is  drawn  from 
various  departments  on  campus  and 
works  closely  with  students  in  courses, 
field  experiences  and  independent  study. 
Participants  take  a  combination  of  Uni- 
versity and  Global  Survival  courses  for  a 
total  of  15  credit  hours  per  semester. 
Features  of  the  program  include  identifi- 
cation with  a  small  number  of  freshmen; 
close  relationship  with  faculty;  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  crucial  world  issues  in 
an  integrated  format;  and  an  opportunity 
to  pursue  independent  work  in  the  fresh- 
man year. 

The  University  Honors  Program 

The  Honors  Program  involves  a  coopera- 
tive effort  among  the  academic  depart- 
ments of  the  University  and  the  Honors 
Office  that  affords  highly  motivated  stu- 
dents of  proven  ability  the  opportunity  of 
taking  University  courses  more  inten- 
sively and  in  closer  contact  with  profes- 
sors and  other  students.  It  offers  an  alter- 
native to  the  core  requirement  system 
that  allows  students  more  freedom  in 
choosing  their  course  of  study.  In  addi- 
tion, members  of  the  program  have  the 
benefits  of  individualized  counselling 
and  advice,  and  a  file  of  personal  evalua- 
tions of  the  student's  work  in  Honors 
courses  that  may  be  used  as  recommen- 
dations for  graduate  schools  and  job 
interviews. 

Any  student  who  has  completed  one 
semester's  work  at  the  University, 
including  one  Honors  course,  may  be  eli- 
gible for  admission  to  the  program.  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  since  jun- 
iors and  seniors  are  now  expected  to  go 
through  a  departmental  Honors  Pro- 
gram, evidence  of  their  major  depart- 
ment's willingness  to  accept  them  may 
be  necessary.  The  student  must  obtain  an 
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application  form  from  the  Honors  Office, 
in  E-23  Machmer,  must  have  on  file  in  the 
Honors  Office  or  obtain,  an  evaluation 
by  the  professor  of  his  or  her  perform- 
ance in  the  Honors  course  previously 
taken,  and  must  obtain  a  copy  of  his  or 
her  transcript  from  the  Records  Office  in 
Whitmore  (which  can  be  obtained  free  if 
the  candidate  says  it  is  for  the  Honors 
Office).  When  the  Honors  Office  has 
received  these  three  items,  an  interview 
with  the  candidate  will  be  arranged,  and 
if  the  student  and  the  interviewer  agree 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  student 
to  join  that  program,  the  student  will  be 
admitted. 

While  Commonwealth  Scholars  are 
exempted  from  regular  University  core 
requirements,  they  must  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  their  major  and  must 
take  one  Honors  course  every  semester 
in  residence  and  in  the  program,  and 
must  take  a  minimum  of  six  Honors 
courses.  Under  this  requirement,  stu- 
dents who  are  accepted  into  the  program 
upon  completion  of  the  first  semester  of 
their  freshman  year  must  take  seven 
more  Honors  courses,  one  per  semester, 
in  addition  to  the  one  already  taken.  Stu- 
dents accepted  into  the  program  upon 
completion  of  the  first  semester  of  their 
sophomore  year  or  anytime  thereafter 
must  take  five  more  Honors  courses,  at 
least  one  per  semester,  in  addition  to  the 
one  already  taken. 

A  Commonwealth  Scholar  must  also 
maintain  a  cumulative  average  of  at  least 
3.0.  If  the  average  drops  below  3.0  for  two 
semesters  (not  necessarily  consecutive), 
or  if  the  student  receives  an  "F"  in  each 
of  two  consecutive  semesters,  the  stu- 
dent may  be  dropped  from  the  program. 
Commonwealth  Scholars  who  do  not 
follow  the  procedural  requirements  of 
the  program  may  also  be  dropped.  These 
requirements  include  returning  a  list  of 
courses  signed  by  the  preceptor  for  each 
term,  discussing  academic  progress  or 
problems  with  the  preceptor  at  least  once 
a  semester,  responding  promptly  to  con- 
sultation requests  from  the  Director  or 
Associate  Directors  of  the  Honors  Pro- 
gram, and  notifying  the  Honors  Office  of 
current  address  and  telephone  number  or 
change  in  major  or  preceptor.  Any  stu- 
dent who  fails  to  meet  these  standards 
must  withdraw  from  the  program.  In 
addition,  the  Honors  Council  has  out- 
lined conditions  under  which  students 
will  be  considered  to  be  on  Academic 
Probation  in  the  program: 


1)  One  or  more  "F"s  on  the  student's 
permanent  record 

2)  A  semester  average  of  below  3.0 

3)  A  record  of  more  than  one  Incomplete 

A  student  placed  on  Academic  Proba- 
tion for  more  than  one  term  may  be 
asked  to  withdraw  from  the  program  if 
the  Director  and  Associate  Directors 
concur  in  this  decision. 

DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS 
Starting  with  the  class  of  1977,  any  stu- 
dent who  wishes  to  be  eligible  to  gradu- 
ate with  an  Honors  designation  of  Magna 
Cum  Laude  or  Summa  Cum  Laude  must 
pursue  a  Departmental  Honors  Program. 
Since  the  curricula  of  Departmenta 
Honors  Program  vary  widely  fro 
department  to  department,  any  student 
interested  in  pursuing  Honors  in  his  oi 
her  major  field  should  investigate  that 
field's  Honors  curriculum.  Although  e 
student  must  usually  have  a  cumulative  H 
average  of  3.2  or  higher  to  be  eligible  for  e 
Departmental  Honors  Program,  in  excep 
tional  cases  students  with  lower  averages 
may  be  admitted.  Any  student  interestec 
in  pursuing  Departmental  Honors  shoulc 
confer  with  the  Honors  Coordinator  oi 
his  or  her  major  field. 


Legal  Studies  Program 

The  Legal  Studies  Program  provides  ar 
opportunity  for  students  to  pursue  intro 
ductory  and  advanced  courses  about  th< 
nature  and  function  of  law:  it  present: 
field  work  and  research  opportunities  j 
conferences,  practica,  and  specia 
courses  about  law  for  the  Universit; 
community;  and  it  enables  a  limitei 
number  of  students  to  major  in  Lega 
Studies.  The  major  is  individual! 
designed  around  a  basic  core  of  study  ;„a 
This  is  not  a  "pre-law"  preparatory  pro 
gram:  it  is  an  interdisciplinary  explora 
tion  of  the  phenomena  of  law,  powei 
and  authority,  as  these  are  manifested  ii 
culture  and  society.  The  emphasis  is  oi 
examining  the  legal  mode  of  thinking  a 
but  one  of  many  possible  world  views. 

LEGAL  201  and  202  are  the  introduc 
tory  courses  of  the  Legal  Studies  Pre 
gram.  An  important  dimension  of  thes 
courses  is  the  study  of  legal  phenomen 
outside  the  formal  legal  system,  dealinj 
for  example,  with  such  institutions  a  !:,|V( 
family  and  school. 

The  Legal  Studies  Program  is  allie 
with  a  range  of  faculty  and  courses  in  th 
Five  Colleges.  A  Five  College  Legal  Stuc 
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ies  Catalogue  lists  many  of  the  offerings 
available.  These  courses  arc  open  to 
anyone  interested  in  examining  the  inter- 
relationships of  law  and  society.  The 
Legal  Studies  Program  also  offers  oppor- 
tunities for  practical  field  work  experi- 
ence for  qualified  students.  In  the  past, 
these  projects  have  included  legislative 
drafting  and  research,  work  with  the 
Western  Massachusetts  Public  Interest 
Research  Group,  University  Year  for 
Action  programs,  research  on  pending 
litigation,  work  in  legal  services  projects, 
juvenile  court  and  probation,  welfare, 
and  other  governmental  agencies. 

Admission  to  the  major  is  available  to 

a  small   number  of   undergraduates   in 

order  to  preserve  close  contact  between 

students     and     faculty.     Admission     is 

[through  a  selection  process  in  which  a 

tudy  plan  is  negotiated  for  each  student 

y  the  student  and  major  advisor  accord- 

ng  to  their  mutual  interests. 

rchard  Hill  Residential  College 

rchard  Hiil  Residential  College  is  a  unit 
bf  four  residence  halls  offering  distinc- 
tive educational  and  cultural  programs 
for  students  seeking  an  alternative  col- 
lege experience.  Orchard  Hill  offers  a 
substantial  number  of  3-credit  interdisci- 
plinary courses  each  semester  and  an 
increasing  percentage  of  these  satisfy 
University  core  requirements.  In  addi- 
tion to  3-credit  courses,  the  Hill  offers  a 
large  variety  of  student  initiated  collo- 
buia,  sponsored  by  faculty  members  and 
kupported  by  the  Academic  Affairs 
Office. 

The  program  focusses  on  articulation 
bf  student  needs  and  concerns  (life  plan- 
bing,  career  decisions,  and  the  individu- 
al's own  program  of  education).  Special 
seminars  and  courses  reflect  major  areas 
)f  social  and  personal  concern:  Citizen- 
ihip  and  Social  Change;  Society  and  the 
\rts;  Racial  Consciousness  and  the  Third 
/Vorld;  Science  Technology  and  Society; 
A/omen  and  Society;  Society  and  the 
Dutcast;  Education  and  Community. 

For  more  information,  inquire  at  103 
Eugene  Field  House,  Orchard  Hill. 

The  Center  for  Outreach  Programs 

putreach  functions  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  off-campus  community  service.   Its 

wo  chief  components  include:  a)  Stu- 
dent Volunteer  Services,  a  student  ini- 

iated  and  student  administered  pro- 
pram,  which  places  students  and  other 

nterested  persons  in  over  75  community 
,ervice  organizations  in  western  Massa- 


chusetts for  five  to  20  hours  a  week, 
usually  without  pay  or  academic  credit; 
and  b)  a  student  internship  program 
which  provides  students  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  up  to  15  credits  while  par- 
ticipating in  various  federal,  state  and 
local  community  service  programs  for  a 
semester. 

Overseas  Study 

The  Amherst  campus  offers  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  overseas  study  and  international 
exchange  programs.  The  International 
Programs  Office  may  be  consulted  for  all 
specific  information  on  these  and  other 
overseas  study  opportunities.  Informa- 
tion on  summer  programs  is  given  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Summer  Session  as  well. 

Freiburg  Program.  In  cooperation  with 
the  University  of  Freiburg,  Germany,  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  operates  its 
year-long  Freiburg  Program.  Tbe  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  has  a  permanent 
facility  in  Freiburg,  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Freiburg  Center,  which 
serves  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Frei 
burg  Program.  Students  enrolled  in  the 
Program  are  regularly  enrolled  students 
of  the  University  of  Freiburg,  and  lake 
courses  in  a  wide  range  of  social  science 
and  humanities  courses.  The  Freiburg 
Program  is  not  restricted  to  students 
concentrating  in  German,  but  admits 
students  in  philosophy,  music.  English, 
history,  comparative  literature,  and  other 
fields.  Enrollment  is  limited  to  graduate 
students  and  superior  upper  division 
undergraduates  with  fluency  in  ( lerman 

Field      Program      in      Anthropology, 

Europe.  A  four-  or  seven-month  field 
program  in  Anthropology  in  Europe  is 
offered  by  the  Anthropology  Department 
to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate 
students  in  anthropology  during  the 
spring  or  spring  and  summer.  Location  of 
tbe  program  in  Europe  in  any  given  year 
depends  upon  the  selection  of  the  faculty 
director.  Prerequisites  for  participation 
in  the  program  include  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  required  for  field 
research  and  prior  coursework  in  both 
field  methods  and  the  culture  area  where 
research  is  to  be  conducted.  A  limited 
number  of  stipends  are  available  to  offset 
costs  of  international  travel  and  mainte- 
nance while  in  the  field. 

Grenoble  Program.  The  University  of 
Massachusetts  Semester  in  Grenoble 
Program  is  offered  in  cooperation  with 
the  Comite  de  Patronage  des  Etudiants 


Etrangers  de  L'Universitc  de  Grenoble 
and  is  open  to  approximately  40  students. 
The  levels  of  courses  offered  facilitate 
the  acceptance  of  students  of  varied 
interests  and  levels  of  proficiency  in 
French.  Students  with  little  or  no  prior 
knowledge  of  the  language  may  pursue 
studies  in  the  French  language  and  civili- 
zation at  the  elementary  level.  Majors 
and  other  proficient  students  pursue 
courses  in  language,  literature,  and  civili- 
zation at  the  middle  or  upper  level 
depending  on  placement  by  examination 
upon  arrival  al  Grenoble.  Students  may 
choose  to  live  with  French  families,  in 
"foyers."  or  in  inexpensive  hotels  cater- 
ing to  students. 

Academic  Year  Program,  k'eele  Uni- 
versity. England.  Through  an  exchange 
program,  several  undergraduates  may 
spend  their  junior  or  senior  years  at 
Keele  I  [niversity,  Staffordshire.  England. 
The  program  is  open  to  superior  students 
concentrating  in  social  sciences,  humani- 
ties, and  science. 

Academic  Yeur  Program,  Che/sea 
College  of  Physical  Education,  England. 

This  is  a  junior  year  program  for  under- 
graduate women  majoring  in  physical 
education.  A  good  academic  record  is 
required. 

Academic  Year  Program,  ( /niversity  of 
Victoria.  British  Columbia.  An  under- 
graduate student  exchange  program  with 
the  University  of  Victoria.  British  Colum- 
bia, Canada,  permits  several  undergradu- 
ates each  year  to  spend  their  |unior  or 
senior  years  al  that  university.  Courses 
of  study  include  drama,  social  sciences, 
humanities,  education,  and  science. 

Other  academic  year  programs 
through  which  undergraduates  study 
abroad  include  student  exchanges  with 
the  University  of  Helsinki.  Finland;  the 
University  of  Lagos,  Nigeria;  University 
College.  Dublin;  The  University  of  Lan- 
caster, the  University  of  Sussex,  North 
East  London  Polytechnic,  all  in  England; 
the:  University  of  Stirling,  Scotland;  and 
the  University  of  the  West  Indies  at  its 
Jamaica  campus.  Semester  field  work 
programs  include  Social  Work  Intern- 
ships in  England  and  practice  teaching  at 
the  Bi-national  Center.  Bucamaranga, 
Colombia. 

Summer  Programs.  Summer  study 
programs  concerning  which  information 
may  be  secured  from  the  International 
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Programs  Office  and  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion Bulletin,  include  offerings  in 
Bologna,  Italy;  Freiburg,  Germany;  Pau, 
France;  Oxford,  England,  and  St.  Vin- 
cent, West  Indies,  the  latter  in  anthropol- 
ogy- 
Project  10 

Project  10  is  a  semi-autonomous  experi- 
mental program  based  in  Pierpont  House 
in  Southwest  Residential  College.  The 
Project's  members  are  drawn  from  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  the  University.  They 
participate  in  a  wide  variety  of  seminars, 
workshops,  and  tutorials  each  semester, 
and  attempt  to  explore  different  ways  of 
learning  and  different  options  on  credits 
and  grading.  The  Project  is  an  attempt  to 
build  a  living-learning  community  which 
can  foster  and  sustain  individual  growth 
and  personal  expression,  while  its  mem- 
bers learn  how  to  make  decisions,  how  to 
measure  learning,  and  how  to  accept 
accountability  to  others. 

A  special  program  option  within  Proj- 
ect 10,  the  Inquiry  Program,  offers  an 
alternative  to  the  general  University 
degree  requirements.  It  is  an  alternative 
to  the  ordinary  approach  to  separate 
courses  and  credits  in  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  In  fact,  in  Project  10 
there  is  nothing  called  the  freshman  or 
sophomore  class.  Students  individually 
negotiate  plans  of  study  for  the  first  60 
credits  of  undergraduate  work  The 
Inquiry  Program  seeks  individuals  who 
are  ready  for  self-directed  learning,  both 
in  the  classroom  and  in  independent 
studies,  and  who  believe  they  can  profit 
from  collaboration  with  a  faculty  adviser 
in  the  design  of  a  total  program. 

Students  with  as  divergent  personal 
aims  as  preparing  for  medical  school  or 
exploring  communal  living  are  finding 
Project  10  a  human-sized  program  with 
many  of  the  virtues  of  a  small  col- 
lege— greater  intimacy  and  intensity  of 
education — yet  able  to  draw  upon  the 
resources  of  a  large  university. 

A  wide  variety  of  courses,  seminars 
and  workshops  are  offered  by  Project  10. 
For  a  complete  listing,  contact  the  Project 
Office  in  Pierpont  House,  Southwest 
Residential  College. 

Rhetoric 

The  Rhetoric  Program  offers  a  flexible 
and  varied  experience  for  students  ful- 
filling the  University's  core  requirement. 
The  requirement  states  that  all  students 
(with  certain  exceptions  for  advanced 
placement)  will  take  two  courses  in  Rhet- 
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oric,  one  of  which  must  be  Rhetoric  100 
or  Rhetoric  110.  Through  an  inter-disci- 
plinary effort,  involving  teachers  from 
English  and  Communication  Studies  as 
well  as  other  departments,  the  Program 
seeks  to  give  students  help  and  practice 
in  many  kinds  of  writing  and  oral 
communication. 

In  a  world  where  problems  of  reaching 
people  through  words  have  become  cru- 
cial to  us  all,  an  effort  to  study  and  try  out 
for  oneself  a  number  of  forms  of  expres- 
sion becomes  a  worthwhile  educational 
task.  At  present  the  Program  devotes 
attention,  in  its  several  courses,  to  such 
examples  as  formal  and  informal  exposi- 
tion both  oral  and  written,  imaginative 
literature,  mass  media,  and  film. 

There  is  no  undergraduate  major  in 
Rhetoric. 

Southwest  Residential  College 

Southwest  Residential  College  is  the 
largest  residential  area  in  the  University, 
and  offers  a  diverse  educational  program 
open  to  all  students  who  live  in  South- 
west. In  special  cases,  non-Southwest 
students  may  also  enroll.  These  courses 
are  offered  directly  in  the  dormitories  or 
in  one  of  the  several  educational  Centers. 
The  program  consists  of  experimental 
3-credit  courses  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Southwest  community  and 
to  supplement  regular  University  offer- 
ings. It  also  includes  special  cross-listed 
sections  of  departmental  offerings  and 
1-credit,  student-taught  "colloquia" 
offered  during  the  semester  and  lasting 
usually  for  eight  weeks. 

During  the  past  year,  over  70  3-credit 
experimental  courses  were  offered  in 
Southwest  covering  women's  studies 
courses,  courses  for  Third  World  stu- 
dents, courses  in  racial  understanding 
and  interdisciplinary  courses  in  the  envi- 
ronment, theatre,  art  and  international 
communications.  These  courses  included 
Women  and  the  Law,  Women  Play- 
wrights, Black  Psychology,  Dynamics  of 
White  Racism,  River  Ecology,  Environ- 
mental Concerns,  Cable  Television,  and 
Theatre  Improvisation.  Some  courses 
have  been  cross-listed  with  Afro-Ameri- 
can Studies,  Psychology,  Rhetoric  and 
School  of  Business.  The  course  listings 
are  published  each  semester  in  a  pre- 
registration  and  registration  brochure 
available  in  the  Southwest  Academic 
Affairs  Office,  /ohn  Adams  Lobby,  dur- 
ing the  pre-registration  and  registration 
periods. 


The  Colloquium  Program  of  eight- 
week,  1-credit  student  taught  courses  is 
very  flexible  and  directly  responsive  to 
student  interests  under  faculty  sponsor- 
ship and  staff  supervision.  There  were 
over  200  colloquia  offered  this  past  year, 
in  a  wide  range  of  subject  areas:  arts, 
crafts,  vocational  skills;  meditative  and 
religious  workshops;  international  com- 
munications workshops;  survival  skills; 
athletic  and  physical  skills;  study  groups 
in  criminology,  and  support  groups  for 
Belchertown  School  and  Clarke  School 
for  the  Deaf  tutors.  These  student  taught 
colloquia  are  listed  as  they  are  proposed 
and  approved  during  the  course  of  the 
semester  in  the  Southwest  Colloquium 
Office  (John  Adams  Lobby,  Room  #1) 

In  attempting  to  determine  the  needs 
of  students  both  in  the  University  and  in 
the    larger    community    Southwest    hasj 
recognized  two  crucial  areas  of  concern:: 
racism  and  sexism.  These  issues  have 
been  made  the  express  priorities  of  this 
residential      area,       and       Southwest'sl 
resources  are  being  devoted  specificall; 
to  these  priorities.  These  priorities  are1 
approached   in   various   ways — through 
specific  courses,  through  counselor  train- 
ing and  staff  training,  and  through  new 
programs  in  Urban-Community  Studie: 
and   a    Transitional    Year   Program   foi   B| 
first-year  students.  The  Urban-Commu- 
nity Studies  treat  the  Southwest  area  anc 
the  University  environment  as  a  labora 
tory    for    self-study    and    institutiona 
study.    The    Transitional    Year   course: 
deal  with   the   initial  expectations  anc 
experience   of   students   as   they   movi 
from  home  and  high  school  into  South 
west  and  the  University. 

Southwest  promotes  other  kinds  o 
interpersonal  awareness  through  it: 
cross-cultural  workshops  and  humai 
relations  groups,  and  community  actioi 
programs  which  take  Southwest  stu 
dents  into  neighboring  municipalities  fo 
service  and  study.  Development  of  thi 
educational  program  and  the  governanc> 
of  Southwest  is  a  collaborative  effor 
between  the  staff  and  the  student  gov 
erning  bodies — the  Southwest  Assembl; 
and  the  Centers. 

Project  10,  a  semi-autonomous  experi 
mental  living-learning  program  primaril 
designed  for  students  living  in  Pierpor 
House,  is  a  distinct  though  not  who 
separate  part  of  Southwest  Residents 
College  and  its  academic  program.  Th 
educational  programs  in  Mackirr 
mie/Humanity  House,  Patterson,  Coo 
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ige  and  John  Adams  arc  part  of  the 
verall  Southwest  living-learning  pro- 
ram  in  the  dormitories. 

ummer  Session 

'he  Summer  Session  al  the  I  Iniversity  is 
pen  to  freshmen  who  wish  lo  begin 
heir  college  education  immediately 
pon  graduation  from  high  school,  to 
pniors  completing  requirements  for 
eptcmber  graduation,  to  other  regular 
Iniversity  undergraduates,  and  to  spc- 
I al  students  currently  enrolled  in  other 
plleges.  Graduate  courses  are  provided 
pr  area  teachers  and  graduate  students 

hu  wish  to  continue  their  work  during 
he  summer.  Some  courses  are  offered 
pr  professional  workers  in  specialized 
jelds.  A  bulletin  describing  the  entire 
ummer  program  is  available  from  the 
jegistrar's  Office  in  April  of  each  year. 

Students     who     begin     their     college 

ireers  in  the  summer  are  advised  to 
Ian  their  programs  carefully  with  the 

d  of  advisors. 

iniversity  Without  Walls 

pe  University  Without  Walls  program 
the  University  is  one  of  32  UWW  units 
bross  the  country  developed  under  the 
ponsorship  of  the  Union  for  Experi- 
menting Colleges  and  Universities.  The 
fogram  enables  students  to  earn  a  B.A. 
'  B.S.  from  the  University  of  Massachu- 


setts through  a  totally  individualized 
learning  program  allowing  independent 
study,  internships,  field  experiences, 
credit  for  significant  past  learning  exper- 
ience, and  other  self-directed  projci  Is 
outside  the  classroom  and  campus,  ll 
welcomes  participants  of  all  ages  and 
diverse  backgrounds  and  interests,  espe- 
cially those  who  would  not  normally 
have  access  to  the  University  but  who 
are  highly  motivated  and  self-disciplined 
enough  lo  succeed  in  directing  their  own 
learning  projects.  Upon  admission  to  the 
program,  students  choose  a  faculty  spon- 
sor and  adviser  and  prepare  a  learning 
contract  outlining  learning  objectives, 
activities  to  meet  those  objectives,  and 
evaluation  procedures.  Students  must 
negotiate  120  credits  in  order  lo  recch  e  a 
degree,  including  Universitj  Core 
Requirements  (33  credits)  and  residence 
credits  (-Hi  credits).  Further  information 
and  applications  may  be  obtained  from 
the  University  Without  Walls.  Wysocki 
House. 

University  Year  for  ACTION 
University  Year  for  ACTION  is  a  volun- 
teer service  program  which  offers  under- 
graduates significant  opportunities  for 
attacking  poverty  in  connection  with 
community  agencies  while  earning  nor- 
mal college  credit.  Students  accepted 
into  the  program  become  Volunteers  in 


ACTION  (a  new  federal  agency  compris- 
ing Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  and  several 
other  federal  volunteer  programs).  The 
students  work  full-time  or  part-time,  liv- 
ing on  campus  or  in  a  local  community 
located  either  in  a  major  city  or  in  a  rural 
center  of  Western  Massachusetts. 

Service  in  a  community  agency  may  be 
in  any  one  of  a  number  of  given  areas, 
including  those  of  legal  services,  educa- 
tion, mental  health,  housing,  consumer 
protection  or  enviromental  protection. 
Community  agencies  provide  field  direc- 
tion and  supervision,  while  the  Univer- 
sity provides  instruction,  academic 
credit,  and  program  management. 

The  University  Year  for  ACTION  pro- 
gram represents  a  new  model  for  educa- 
tion— a  model  of  effective  service  to  the 
larger  community  and  of  a  reciprocal 
exchange  of  resources,  needs  and  per- 
sonnel. Details  concerning  eligibility, 
application  procedures,  stipends,  tuition, 
lees  and  other  information  are  available 
al  the  ACTION  Office.  Arnold  House. 

Upward  Bound 

Upward  Bound  is  an  educational  experi- 
ence, motivating  disadvantaged  high 
school  students  to  try  lor  college. 
Upward  Bound  oilers  a  summer  aca- 
demic program  lor  25  students  on  the 
campus  and  a  "follow  up"  program  from 
September  through  May  lo  some  95  high 
school  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 
Typically.  I  Ipward  Bound  students  come 
from  a  poverty  background  where  they 
often  have  been  labeled  as  "non-college" 
potential  or  "troublemakers."  Conse 
qucntly,  with  the  support  of  the  Commil 
ii  i  Im  the  Education  of  Black  Students 
l( :( IEBS),  I  Ipward  Bound  strives  lo  offer 
a  vv  nle  range  of  academic,  financial,  and 
supportive  services  lo  these  Black. 
Puerto  Rican,  and  while  students  from 
poverty  backgrounds  drawing  from  the 
total  resources  of  Ihe  I  Iniversity  commu- 
nity. 
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Schools,  Colleges, 
Departments  and 
Programs 


Undergraduate    MAJOR    programs    are 
available  in  the  following  areas: 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 

Afro-American  Studies 

Art 

Chinese 

Classics 

Comparative  Literature 

English 

Fine  Arts 

French 

German 

History 

Italian 

Japanese 

Journalistic  Studies/English 

Music 

Philosophy 

Russian 

Spanish 

Theater 

Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences  and 

Mathematics 
Astronomy 
Biochemistry 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Geography 
Geology 
Mathematics 
Microbiology 
Physics 
Zoology 

Faculty  of  Social  and  Behavioral 

Sciences 
Anthropology 
Communication  Studies 
Economics 
Political  Science 
Psychology 
Sociology 

Interdisciplinary  Programs 

Classics  &  Philosophy 

Judaic  Studies 

Linguistics  &  Philosophy 

Linguistics  &  Chinese 

Linguistics  &  German 

Linguistics  &  Japanese 

Linguistics  &  Russian 

Mathematics  &  Philosophy 

Near  Eastern  Studies 

Science 

Social  Thought  &  Political  Economy 

Soviet  &  East  European  Studies 

School  of  Business  Administration 

Accounting 

General  Business  &  Finance 


Management 
Marketing 

School  of  Education 

Education 

Human  Development 

School  of  Engineering 

Chemical  Engineering 

Civil  Engineering 

Computer  Systems  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering 

Industrial     Engineering     &     Operations 

Research 
Mechanical  Engineering 

College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources 

Animal  Sciences 

Entomology 

Environmental  Design 

Environmental  Sciences 

Fisheries  Biology 

Food  &  Agricultural  Engineering 

Food  Marketing  Economics 

Food  &  Resource  Economics 

Food  Science 

Forestry 

Home  Economics 

Hotel,  Restaurant,  &  Travel 

Administration 
Human  Nutrition 
Natural  Resource  Studies 
Park  Administration 
Plant  Pathology 
Plant  &  Soil  Sciences 
Wildlife  Biology 
Wood  Technology 

School  of  Health  Sciences 

Communication  Disorders 

Community  Health  &  Health  Education 

Environmental  Health 

Health  Laboratory  Science 

Medical  Technology 

Nursing 

Public  Health 

School  of  Physical  Education 

Leisure  Studies  &  Services 
Physical  Education 
Sport  Studies 


College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has 
programs  of  study  leading  to  four  bache- 
lor's degrees:  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor 
of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
Bachelor  of  Music.  All  departments  offerj  : 
a  program  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree.  The!  - 
B.S.  degree  may  be  earned  only  if  the 
major  is  mathematics,  science,  or  psy-| 
chology.  The  B.F.A.  programs  have  al 
strong  emphasis  in  art  and  the  Bachelor 
of  Music  programs  reflect  an  emphasis  in! 
music.  All  of  the  degree  programs  com- 
bine a  study  in  depth  in  one  area  with 
supporting  study  in  the  other  two  of  the' 
three  main  divisions:  a)  Humanities  and! 
Fine  Arts  b)  Social  and  Behavioral1! 
Sciences,  and  c)  Natural  Science  and! 
Mathematics.  Courses  appropriate  to  the! 
distribution  requirements  in  these  three  I 
areas  are  noted  in  University  catalogs  bj  I 
the  respective  codes  (C),  (D),  and  (E). 

A  program  of  study  which  conform; 
with  the  following  five  provisions  quali! 
fies  a  student  who  completes  it  for  the1 
appropriate  degree.  Advanced  place 
ment  and  transfer  credits  may  be  appliec 
toward  any  or  all  of  these  qualifications 
but  at  least  half  of  the  major  progran/  '''' 
must  be  completed  in  residence.  fe 

::, 

1)  A  basic  proficiency  or  experience  in  di 
communicative  skills  must  be  achievee  ~ 
by  completing  six  credits  in  rhetoric;  th> 
two   rhetoric   courses   must   include  a  la 
least  one  of  Rhetoric  100  or  110. 

2)  For  the  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees,  a  basH 
proficiency  or  experience  with  a  foreigi    jo 
language  must  be  demonstrated  by  aj 
completion  of  a  foreign  language  cours   id 
at  the  140  level,  b)  score  of  600  or  abov 
on  a  CEEB  achievement  test  while  i 


isl 


Ml 

high   school   or   placement   test   at   thii  :ju 
University,  c)  satisfactory  completion  i    ^j 
high  school  of  a  fourth-level  foreign  Ian  *t 
guage  course  or  a  third-level  course  i 
one  foreign  language  and  a  second-levi 
course  in  another,  d)  a  year  in  high  schoc 
in  which   English   is  not   the  basic  lar 
guage  of  instruction,  e)  substitution  (I  j,,; 

prope  i 


language-related     study     with 
authorization  (see  CASIAC). 


3)  Distribution  is  achieved  by  completic 
of  courses  in  each  of  the  two  divisions  c 
the  College  other  than  the  one  in  whic 
the  major  falls.  With  the  understandir 
that  work  in  the  major  is  applicable  i 
one  or  more  of  these  divisions,  this  qua! 
fication  is  stated  for  all  three  divisioi 
and  all  degrees  as: 


ing 

Btr, 
in  s 
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te 


Core    Number  of  Courses 
Division  Code   B.A.   B.S.*  B.FAB.Mus 

umanities 
ad  Fine  Arts  "C"     4       3       3       3 

icial  and 

ihavioral  Sciences  "D"    4      3*      3       3 

itural  Science 
Id  Mathematics       "E"     4      4*33 

o  qualify  for  a  B.S.  degree,  at  least  60  credits  must 

earned  in  science,  mathemathics,  and/or  psychol- 
ti  courses;  distributional  courses  may  be  part  of 

s  minimum  of  60. 

•  An   approved   major  program  of  the 

ullege  must  be  completed.  The  tradi- 

mal  departmental  major  programs  are 

e     most      common,      and      they     are 

■  scribed  in  the  following  pages.  A  few 

■  tiers,    including    several    interdepart- 
:3ntal  majors,  are  specified  and  admin- 

ered  by  standing  committees  of  the 
::ulty  and  are  described  elsewhere. 
All  major  programs  have  these  fea- 
res  in  common:  a)  faculty  guidance,  b) 
coherent  program  of  study  made  up  of 
;  least  24  credits,  at  least  15  of  which 
list  be  in  upper  division  courses  in  this 
hllege,  and  c)  a  student  has  at  least  12 
i  mpletely  free  electives. 

,Uvisory  System: 

'hen  students  elect  a  special  major  or 
■e  admitted  to  a  specialized  degree  pro- 
jkm,  they  may  obtain  a  faculty  adviser 
ipm  that  major.  Faculty  advisers  help 
tudents  choose  their  program  of  study 
id  also  serve  as  a  communication  link 
lltween    students    and    the    Registrar's 
4'fice.  Students  may  choose  a  specific 
njor  on  entrance  or  they  may  postpone 
lis  choice   until   the   fourth   semester, 
litil  choosing  a  specific  major,  students 
ie    listed    as    a    College    of    Arts    and 
!|iences  major,  and  the  College  of  Arts 
d  Sciences  Information  and  Advising 
nter  (CAS1AC)  serves  as  a  student's 
viser.  Faculty  members  from  a  broad 
nge  of  disciplines   form   the  staff  of 
HSIAC,  and  a  student  may  meet  with 
1 5  same  staff  member  or  may  talk  with 
lomever  is  on  duty  at  the  time.  A  pri- 
nry  goal  of  the  Center  is  to  help  a  stu- 
nt choose  a  major  which  is  consistent 
th  his  or  her  interests  and  potentiali- 
1s. 

A  student  has  considerable  freedom  in 
oosing  a  program  of  study  and  major. 
Ibwever,  a  few  of  the  major  programs 
ihuire  sequences  of  courses  which 
stend  over  seven  or  eight  semesters. 
Indents  who  do  not  take  the  right 
t|urses  in  their  freshman  year  may  have 
I'use  a  summer  session  or  extra  semes- 


ters to  accommmodate  these  sequences  if 
the  ultimate  major  is  Astronomy,  Bio- 
chemistry, Chemistry.  Mathematics  or 
Physics,  or  if  they  are  in  the  Bachelor  of 
Music  or  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  program. 
Some  standard  freshman  year  programs 
are: 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts: 

Rhetoric  and  two  of  the  following: 

Introduction  to  Art  Math  or  Science 

Studio  Art  Humanity 

Social  Scicni  ■' 

Socio/  .Science  (B.A.  or  B.S.) 
Rhetoric  and  two  of  the  following: 

Social  Science  Humanityoi  Fine  Art 

Math  or  Science 
Second  Social  Science 
Foreign  Language 

Mathematics  (B.A.  or  B.S.) 

Rhetoric  and  one  of  the  following: 

Math  (Calculus)  foreign  Language 

Science  Social  Science 

Humanity 

Bachelor  of  Music: 

Rhetoric  and  two  of  the  following: 

Music  Theory  Math  or  Scicm  e 

Mush  Literature  Social  Scicni  c 

Humanity, 
other  than  Music 


Humanity  (B.A.): 

Rhetoric 

I  lumanity  or 

Fine  Art 


and  two  ol  the  follow  ing 

Foreign  Language 
Soi  cil  Science 
Math  or  Si  ieni  < 
Second  1  lumanity 


Science  (B.A.  orB.SJ 

Rhetoric  and  one  of  the  following: 

Chemistry  Foreign  Language 

or  Physics'  I  lumanity 

Math  Social  Science 

(( lalculus.  if  prepared)  Second  S. 

'Chemistry  Majors  elect  Chemistry 
1 13:  Biology  and  ( ieology  majors  elect 
Chemistry  111:  and  Physics  and  Astron- 
omy majors  elect  Physii  s  IM1 


FACULTY  OF  HUMANITIES  AND 
FINE  ARTS 

Afro-American  Studies,  W.  E.  B.  DuBois 
Department  of 

The  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Department  of  Afro- 
American  Studies  offers  an  undergradu- 
ate major  for  those  students  who  wish  to 
gain  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory and  culture  of  Black  people  in  Africa 
and  the  New  World.  The  course  of  study 
is  inter-disciplinary,  and  offers  the  stu- 


dent an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
variety  of  learning  situations,  both  on 
and  off  the  campus.  This  major  provides 
foundations  for  students  who  have  pro- 
fessional aspirations  toward  teaching  or 
advanced  scholarship  in  a  given  disci- 
pline in  the  social  sciences  or  humanities. 
It  is  also  suitable  for  students  preparing 
for  professional  training  in  law,  public 
administration,  journalism,  social  work, 
community  organizing,  and  other  such 
fields.  Further,  this  major  can  be  of  value 
to  students  interested  in  the  creative  and 
performing  arts,  in  that  one  of  its  concen 
(ration  areas  includes  music,  dance, 
theatre,  and  the  plastic  arts. 

Courses  and  programs  arc  also 
designed  for  general  interest  and  specific 
relevance  to  students  in  disciplines  other 
than  Afro-American  Studies. 

The  maximum  of  45  required  major 
credits  incorporates  a  number  of  disci 
plines  in  the  social  sciences  and  humani- 
ties. After  taking  a  prescribed  introduc- 
tory core  of  18  credits,  the  student  may 
concentrate  in  Ihe  social  sciences,  his- 
tory, or  the  humanities  in  which  he  or 
she  is  required  to  take  27  additional 
hours,  including  a  field  research  project 
or  equivalent  and  a  senior  thesis. 
Approved  courses  in  other  departments 
ol  Ihe  University  or  in  other  schools  in 
the  Five  ( lollege  consortium  may  be  cred- 
ited toward  this  major. 

Art 

ENTRANCE  PROCEDURES 
Portfolios  are  required  from  all  appli- 
cants except  those  applying  for  the  B.A. 
in  Art  History.  The  portfolio  should  lie  m 
Ihe  form  of  35mm  colored  slides  of  al 
least  ten  works.  Slides  must  be  submitted 
in  a  9"  x  11"  clear  plaslic  viewing  sheet, 
each  slide  labelled  with  name,  medium, 
and  size.  Slides  should  not  be  sent  until 
requested  by  the  Admissions  Office. 
Portfolio  examination  for  admission  to 
the  Art  Department  will  be  based  on  the 
criteria  of  demonstrated  ability  and  high 
academic  standard. 

PROGRAMS 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Decree  Program — The 
B.A.  degree  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide an  aesthetic  and  historic  knowledge 
of  Ihe  visual  arts  while  affording  an 
opportunity  to  develop  creative  ability. 
While  all  programs  are  subject  to  Univer- 
sity requirements,  the  B.A.  degree  pro- 
gram requires  a  greater  involvement  than 
the  B.F.A.  degree  program  in  courses  not 
directly  within  the  Art  Department.  The 
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B.A.  degree  program  offers  two  majors: 
Arl  History  and  Studio. 

The  B.A.  in  Studio  requires  a  mini- 
mum of  42  art  credits  (six  elementary 
courses— 100,  102,  120,  122,  111,  113 — and 
eight  upper  division  courses — numbered 
200  and  above,  two  of  which  must  be  arl 
history  electives.)The  B.A.  in  Art  History 
requires  a  minimum  of  30  art  history 
credits  (six  credits  at  the  introductory 
level — 111,  113 — and  24  upper  division 
credits,  which  will  include  at  least  one 
seminar — 300  level  course).  As  the  decla- 
ration of  the  major  is  prerequisite  to  the 
selection  of  a  faculty  advisor,  it  is  best  to 
declare  an  Art  History  major  within  the 
freshman  or  sophomore  years.  Art  His- 
tory is  taught  as  an  area  of  the  humani- 
ties tying  in  with  the  history,  literature 
and  philosophy  of  a  given  culture  or 
period,  and  forming  part  of  the  history  of 
ideas  in  general.  Course  offerings  in  the 
area  are  organized  to  provide  three  levels 
of  instruction:  a)  Introductory  Survey 
(100  level),  b)  Area  Courses  (200  level),  c) 
Seminars  (300  level).  The  student  con- 
sults with  the  faculty,  especially  in  the 
final  two  years,  to  develop  the  sequential 
program  best  suited  to  the  student's 
needs  and  interests.  Directed  undergrad- 
uate work,  including  the  writing  of  an 
honors  thesis,  may  be  elected  by  quali- 
fied students. 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Degree  (Stu- 
dio)— During  the  first  two  years,  the  stu- 
dent experiences  a  foundation  program 
of  several  courses  in  drawing,  two  and 
three  dimensional  design  and  a  general 
history  of  art.  Because  of  its  contempo- 
rary nature  and  relevance,  it  is  required 
that  Modern  Art  287  be  taken  as  early  as 
possible  by  B.F.A.  degree  program  candi- 
dates. The  B.F.A.  program  in  Studio  Art 
is  of  a  professional  nature  and  enlists  the 
most  intensive  coverage  of  one  chosen 
medium:  ceramics,  printmaking,  sculp- 
ture or  painting,  to  be  selected  by  the  end 
of  the  sophomore  year.  The  B.F.A.  degree 
program  consists  of  fewer  core  require- 
ments to  allow  for  concentration  within 
the  Art  Department.  It  involves  a  mini- 
mum of  60  credits  in  studio  art,  12  in  art 
history  and  48  credits  in  other  disciplines 
for  satisfaction  of  the  University  Core 
and    graduation    credit    requirements. 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (Studio  with  Art 
Education) — This  program  provides  the 
student  with  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Education  requirements  for 
certification  to  teach  Art  in  public  school 
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system  at  either  the  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary level.  The  programs  minimal 
requirements  include  39  credits  in  studio 
art,  12  in  art  history,  6  in  art  education,  15 
in  student  teaching.  9  in  education  and 
psychology  and  39  in  other  academic 
disciplines  to  satisfy  the  University  Core 
and    graduation    credit    requirements. 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (Design) — The 
Design  program  is  a  professional  area 
offered  as  an  option  within  the  Art 
Department.  The  requirements  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  other  programs  in  the 
Department  and  lead  to  a  B.F.A.  degree 
in  design.  The  Design  area  is  an  interdis- 
ciplinary program  of  studies  incorporat- 
ing professional  courses  from  related 
departments  of  the  University  such  as 
Environmental  Design  and  Landscape 
Architecture.  Individualized  programs 
are  possible  through  course  offerings 
from  art  and  design;  however,  the  main 
professional  sequence  is  structured 
toward  Human  Environment  and  Design, 
or  Interior  Design.  The  program  is 
intended  to  meet  professional  standards 
set  forth  by  the  national,  professional 
and  educational  associations  in  the  field 
of  design  for  accreditation  and  profes- 
sional standing.  The  program's  educa- 
tional goal  aims  at  educating  the  profes- 
sional designer  in  basic  design,  in 
communication  skills,  in  architectural 
construction  with  emphasis  on  interior 
detailing,  in  planning,  in  related  phases 
of  environmental  design,  in  history  and 
general  knowledge,  and  in  planning  and 
designing  all  interior  spaces.  Designers 
must  learn  to  understand  techniques  of 
programming,  analysis  of  spaces,  and 
must  be  trained  and  encouraged  to 
develop  breadth  and  depth  of  design 
solutions  both  for  today  and  tomorrow. 

Asian  Studies 

There  are  majors  leading  to  the  B.A.  in 
both  Chinese  and  Japanese  language  and 
literature  in  which  students  may  place 
emphasis  on  either  modern  or  classical 
language.  Students  following  either 
major  receive  a  substantial  foundation  in 
reading,  speaking  and  understanding  the 
language,  as  well  as  a  basic  knowledge  of 
the  respective  literatures.  Majors  are 
encouraged  to  acquire  a  background  in 
the  history,  government,  society,  reli- 
gion, and  arts  of  China  and  Japan — a 
background  essential  for  an  understand- 
ing of  the  cultures  and  literatures  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  people. 

In  addition  to  courses  offered  in  lan- 


guage and  literature  in  the  Asian  Studie  its 
Program,  various  departments  in  thi 
University  and  the  Five  College  systen 
offer  courses  dealing  with  specifa 
aspects  of  China,  Japan  and  other  part'* 
of  Asia.  Consult  offerings  of  the  Depart! 
ments  of  Anthropology,  Art,  Compara 
tive  Literature,  Geography,  History) 
Political  Science,  and  Sociology. 

The  program  also  offers,  in  coopera1 
tion    with    the    Linguistics   Departmen 
two  joint  majors:  Linguistics  &  Japanesli 
and  Linguistics  &  Chinese. 

Undergraduates    interested    in    Asia1 
Studies  may  wish  to  enroll  in  the  Univei 
sity's  Asian  Studies  Certificate  prograrr 
The  program  does  not  constitute  a  majo 
and  is  designed  to  supplement  the  wor> 
done  toward  a   bachelor's  degree  in 
regular  discipline.  Students  who  fulfi  | 
program  requirements  are  awarded  th'l 
Certificate  in  Asian  Studies  attesting  t1 
their  attainment.  Requirements  for  th 
Certificate    are    a    total    of    24    credit 
selected  from  the  Asian  Studies  coursi 
list.  There  are  no  language  requirement! 
for  the  Certificate;  however,  any  studerl 
interested  in  the  serious  pursuit  of  Asia 
Studies  is  strongly  urged  to  acquire  core 
petence  in  an  Asian  language. 

Classics 

The  study  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roma 
civilization  and  culture,  the  oldest  ( 
humane  disciplines,  occupies  a  positio' 
central  to  all  the  humanities  and  sti' 
forms  a  broad  base  for  the  disciplines  ( 
history,  English,  philosophy,  art  histor 
comparative  literature,  and  religioi 
studies.  It  can  provide  a  meaningful  coi  "' 
in  every  student's  education. 

Courses  labeled  "Classics"  on  the  1( 
and  200  levels  are  offered  for  purposes  t  ^ 
general    education.    They    require    r  ,» 
knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek;  all  reading  t, 
are  done  in  English  translation.  Coursij    n 
of  this  type  are  offered  in  Greek  arij  j. 
Roman  civilization,  ancient  mytholog 
Greek    and    Roman    archaeology,    arl  j$ 
Greek  and  Latin  literature  in  translatioi!   h 

There  is  also  a  special  language  skill  _■,],„ 
course  in  Greek  and  Latin  elements  ;ga 
English  designed  to  increase  the  st  ^ 
dent's  knowledge  and  understanding  '  :j 
English  vocabulary  by  study  of  the  rool|  y, 
prefixes,  and  suffixes  incorporated  in  ;,r 
English  from  Greek  and  Latin.  A  fi  ,t 
range  of  courses  is  offered  in  the  Lat!  ;,  s 
language  and  its  literature. 

The  offerings  in  Greek  (Classical.  Ne  ,  „ 
Testament,  and  Modern)  may  be  suppl 
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ented  with  courses  at  the  neighboring 
i|llegcs. 

dE  MAJOR 

student  who  majors  in  Classics  may 
ooso  one  of  the  following  areas  of 
ncentration:  1)  Classical  Civilization 
d  Literature,  2)  Greek.  3)  Latin.  4) 
editerranean  Archaeology,  and  5)  Reli- 
m.  A  description  of  each  of  these  areas 
concentration  may  be  obtained  from 
e  Department  of  Classics.  A  separate 
ierdepartmental  major  in  Classics  and 
lilosophy  is  available. 
The  Classics  major  can  provide  1)  a 
aningful  humanistic  core  in  a  liberal 
ts  education,  2)  preparation  for  gradu- 
study  in  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teach- 
3  program  at  this  University  for  those 
10  wish  to  teach  Latin  and  Classics  on 
;  secondary  school  level,  3)  prepara- 
n  for  graduate  work  elsewhere  leading 
the  Ph.D.  and  teaching  on  the  college 
^el,  and  4)  preparation  for  seminary, 
abinical  school,  or  other  graduate  level 
igious  studies,  and  5)  preparation  for 
iduate  work  elsewhere  in  Mediterra- 
an  Archaeology,  leading  to  careers  in 
tiching,  field  work,  or  museum  work. 

bDVISERS 

dssics  majors  may  select  any  member 

t  the   Classics   faculty   as   an   adviser. 

Indents  with  a  special  interest  in  scc- 

jtdary  school  teaching  should  consult 

Jsociate     Professor     Vincent     Cleary. 

se  with  a  special  interest  in  pre-semi- 

Brian  studies  should  consult  Assistant 

ilpfessor    Charles    [shell.    Those    inter- 

ed    in     Mediterranean     Archaeology 

5uld  consult  Assistant  Professor  Eliza- 

h  Will. 


)NORS 

e  Department  offers  Honors  work  in 

five    of    the    concentrations     listed 
)ve.  For  specific  requirements,  consult 

Department. 


I  IZES 

lie    Department    of    Classics    regularly 
Bards  prizes  of  $50  each  from  the  Mil- 

I I  C.  Davis  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund. 
1  e  prizes  are  awarded  for  1 )  the  highest 
4  el  of  attainment  in  Latin  by  an  enter- 
ji ,  freshman,  2)  the  outstanding  student 
mSlementary  Greek.  3)  the  best  essay  on 
Subject  in  the  field  of  Classics,  and  4) 
m  best  student  of  the  year  in  the  Latin 
if bgram.  For  further  details  about  these 
f|zes,  and  for  application  forms,  consult 
•t  •  Department. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  STUDY  IN 
ITALY  AND  GREECE 
The  Department  awards  a  scholarship  of 
SI. 0(10  each  spring  semester  to  a  Classics 
major  for  study  at  the  Intercollegiate 
Center  for  Classical  Studies  in  Rome, 
Italy.  Consult  the  Department  for  further 
information. 

Consult  the  Department  for  informa- 
tion about  study  programs  in  Italy  and 
Greece  both  during  the  academic  year 
and  during  the  summer.  The  Department 
maintains  a  list  of  archaeological  digs 
where  students  may  receive  training  and 
experience  in  archaeological  excava- 
tions. 

Comparative  Literature 
Three  different  types  of  programs  lead  to 
the  B.A.  degree  in  Comparative  Litera- 
ture. The  first  involves  the  study  of  liter- 
ature in  two  languages,  a  major  and  a 
minor;  one  of  these  may  be  English. 
Majors  must  also  fulfill  a  requiremcnl  in 
a  third  language,  preferably  ancient, 
either  by  taking  six  credits  of  elementary 
course  work  or  by  passing  the  appro- 
priate proficieni  y  examination.  A  stu- 
denl  has  to  lake  42  upper  level  credits  of 
course  work,  not  including  the  work 
done  in  the  third  language:  15  in  the  liter- 
ature of  the  major  language.  12  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  minor  language,  and  15  in 
Comparative  Literature  (including  :t 
directed  toward  the  literature  of  the 
major  language). 

The  second  type  of  program  involves 
the  relation  of  literature  studied  in  two 
different  languages,  a  major  and  a  minor 
lour  nl  which  may  be  English)  to  one 
other  discipline  (e.g.,  art,  philosophy, 
anthropology,  psychology,  linguistics, 
sociology).  The  normal  program  will 
consist  of  4H  upper-level  credits  of  course 
work,  distributed  as  follows:  12  in  Ihe 
department  of  Ihe  related  discipline,  12 
in  Ihe  major  literature,  9  in  the  minor 
literature,  and  15  in  Comparative  Litera- 
ture. The  third  program  involves  the 
study  of  literature  equally  in  two  lan- 
guages. The  normal  program  will  consist 
<jf  45  upper-level  credits  of  course  work, 
distributed  as  follows:  15  in  the  literature; 
of  one  language.  15  in  the  literature  of  a 
second  language,  and  15  in  Comparative 
Literature. 

Neither  language  department  courses 
taught  in  translation  nor  Comparative 
Literature  courses  numbered  lower  than 
300  may  be  counted  toward  the  major. 
CGMLIT  380  (Theories  of  Literature),  is 


required  of  all  majors.  A  more  detailed 
and  fully  explained  statement  of  the 
Comparative  Literature  major  may  be 
obtained  at  Ihe  departmental  office. 

English 

The  Hnglish  Department  oilers  a  wide 
variety  of  courses  which  attempt  to  cover 
not  only  British  and  American  literature 
but  the  literatures  of  all  English-speaking 
people.  As  a  result,  the  opportunities  for 
a  liberal  education  —  a  broadening  and 
deepening  of  awareness  to  values 
expressed  by  writers  of  our  own  time,  of 
past  centuries  and  of  various  nations  and 
ethnic  groups  -  -  are  plentiful.  Aside 
from  studying  literature,  English  majors 
are    encouraged    to    study    creative    and 

expository  writing,  folklore,  film  and 
other  related  subjects  such  as  linguistics 
anil  journalism.  Students  who  major  in 
English  are  exposed  to  important  literary 
works  and  are  expected  to  develop  those 
skills  necessary  to  understand  and  eval- 
uate literature  as  well  as  to  express  their 
opinions  concerning  it  coherently  and 
persuasively.  All  undergraduate  pro 
grams  in  English  are  administered  in  the 
Department's  Undergraduate  Studies 
(  Mine  in  Bartletl  Hall.  The  Program  in 
journalistic  Studies  is  also  administered 
there.  The  Department's  Chief  Adviser. 
Donald  Cheney,  and  the  Director  of 
Undergraduate  Studies,  Walker  Gibson, 
are  available  in  thai  office  to  assist  stu- 
dents with  problems  invoking  transfer 
credits  in  English,  departmental  require- 
ments, scheduling  and  planning  courses 
nl  study. 

There  are  two  options  for  majoring  in 
English,  and  students  are  required  to 
complete  one  of  the  options.  Option  A 
requires  students  to  study  various 
approaches  to  literature:  one  course  in  a 
pre-modern  period:  one  course  in  litera- 
ture not  written  in  English;  three  of  the 
lour  following  kinds  of  literature:  a 
course  in  language,  a  course  in  Shake- 
speare, a  course  in  an  individual  author 
besides  Shakespeare,  and  a  course  in  a 
literary  genre  such  as  tragedy,  lyric  poe- 
try or  satire.  Option  B  requires  students 
to  complete  a  survey  of  major  authors: 
two  courses  in  masterpieces  of  Western 
literature,  two  courses  in  major  British 
authors,  and  one  course  in  Shakespeare. 
Both  options  invite  students  to  elect  their 
remaining  courses  to  form  programs  of 
study  which  are  coherent  and  which 
accord  with  their  own  interests  or  needs. 
To  assist  in  this  planning,  various  mem- 
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bcrs  of  Iho  Department  are  available  to 
help  students  plan  programs  which  focus 
on  period  studies,  (such  as  Medieval  or 
Victorian  studies),  American  civilization, 
women's  studies,  film  studies,  folklore  or 
a  number  of  other  areas.  The  English 
major  must  complete  30  credits  in  upper 
level  courses  (i.e.,  courses  numbered 
above  200).  Up  to  six  of  these  credits  may 
be  substituted  by  upper  level  courses  in 
related  areas  such  as  journalistic  studies, 
linguistics,  foreign  language,  compara- 
tive literature,  or  speech  courses  related 
to  literature.  All  questions  regarding 
what  can  be  substituted  should  be 
directed  to  the  Department's  Chief 
Adviser. 

Students  who  wish  to  graduate  with 
Honors  in  English  must  take  at  least  four 
upper  level  courses  designated  as  Honors 
English  courses,  have  a  minimum  cumu- 
lative average  of  3.2,  and  choose  to  either 
write  a  thesis  or  take  an  additional  two 
Honors  English  courses.  Students  who 
wish  to  be  certified  to  teach  English  in 
secondary  schools  must  apply  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  English  Education 
Committee;  successful  completion  of  the 
major  requirements  does  not  automati- 
cally ensure  students  a  place  in  the  Eng- 
lish Education  program. 

JOURNALISTIC  STUDIES 
Journalistic  Studies  is  a  program  of  the 
English  Department  offering  a  joint 
major  with  that  department.  The  student 
is  required  to  earn  15  credits  in  Jounalis- 
tic  Studies  and  to  complete  the  require- 
ments of  the  English  major  with  some 
exceptions.  An  adviser  should  be  con- 
sulted. 

The  Journalistic  Studies  courses  pro- 
vide background  for  students  interested 
in  diverse  career  objectives  such  as 
newspaper  work,  radio  and  television 
news  work,  publishing  and  writing. 
Some  students  find  Journalistic  Studies 
valuable  as  a  preparation  for  careers  in 
law,  public  service,  and  business.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  the  Journalistic  Stud- 
ies Program  should  contact  Professor 
Howard  M.  Ziff. 

French  and  Italian 

FRENCH 

The  vast  richness  of  France's  long  cul- 
tural life  —  royal,  imperial,  and  republi- 
can —  as  well  as  the  tenacity  of  France's 
citizenry  wholeheartedly  bound  to  that 
life,  have  given  the  world  an  unforgetta- 
ble gift.  Apart  from  the  natural  grace  and 
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incisiveness  of  its  language,  French  liter- 
ature, rarely  stolid,  is  a  continual  and 
exhilarating  plunge  into  intellectual  and 
spiritual  turmoils  committed  to  an  under- 
standing of  human  dilemma.  For  that 
reason,  the  best  of  French  literary  works 
needs  no  dusting  off  to  be  appreciated 
today,  for  they  either  forecast  or  they  are 
already  the  contemporary  image  of  a 
questioning,  vibrant  civilization.  Ties  of 
language  bind  parts  of  Belgium  and  Swit- 
zerland to  metropolitan  France,  but  with- 
out loss  of  identity,  while  new,  different, 
and  often  brilliant  expressions  of  man's 
condition  emerge  with  increasing  rapid- 
ity from  artists  in  French  Canada,  Africa 
and  the  Antilles. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  French 
have  access  to  programs  ranging  from 
language  skill  courses  at  all  levels  to  a 
rich  body  of  courses  devoted  to  literature 
and  civilization.  To  supplement  the 
major,  requirements  of  which  are  out- 
lined in  several  other  brief  documents, 
students  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of 
our  overseas  programs  in  Grenoble  and 
Pau,  or  to  spend  their  entire  junior  year 
in  Paris  under  the  auspices  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  -  Boston.  Majors 
will  also  find  living  in  the  French  Corri- 
dor not  only  a  successful  way  of  learning 
spoken  French  outside  of  the  classroom, 
but  also  an  important  introduction  to  life 
in  France.  The  department  regularly 
invites  exceptional  scholars  to  spend  a 
semester  or  year  on  campus  to  teach 
undergraduate  courses;  it  also  receives 
the  annual  visit  of  a  theatrical  troupe 
offering  a  varied  repertoire;  it  makes 
available  a  film  series  open  to  the  public. 

Special  departmental  advisers  deter- 
mine the  major's  proper  placement 
within  the  department,  help  to  formulate 
the  future  program  of  each  student,  and 
resolve  academic  problems  that  may 
arise  during  the  major's  four  years  on 
campus;  other  special  advisers  clarify 
overseas  programs.  For  their  part,  majors 
may  and  should  elect  (within  the  limits  of 
the  36-credit  major  field)  related  courses 
in  other  fields:  philosophy,  art  history, 
English  literature,  French  history,  and  so 
on.  Advisers  will  always  assist  majors  in 
selecting  those  extra-departmental 
courses  meant  to  enrich  and  enhance  the 
major  field. 

The  major  in  French  is  carefully 
designed  both  in  breadth  and  in  depth  to 
form  the  well  educated  citizen.  At  the 
same  time,  portions  of  the  major  program 
are  calculated  to  prepare  for  teaching  at 
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the  secondary  level  and  for  possibl  ju 
careers  in  business,  civil  service  or  intei 
pretation.  The  major  can  also  serve  as  § 
preliminary  training  leading  to  thj  jis 
degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Art 
in  Teaching,  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosc 
phy.  Students  may  wish  to  discuss  man 
additional  programs  leading,  for  exampl 
to  foreign  service  careers  or  posts  requii 
ing  both  a  proficiency  in  spoken  Frenc 
as  well  as  a  wide  knowledge  of  Frenc 
thought  and  life.  As  a  support  for  futur 
professional  life,  the  French  language  : 
used  exclusively  in  all  major  courses. 

For  complete  information  concernin'  : 
the  major  in  French,  please  consult  Pre  ,[ 
fessor  Micheline  Dufau,  Chairman  of  tb  '»' 
Department  of  French  and  Italian. 

Mi 

ITALIAN 

Students   planning   to   major   in   Italiai  '' 
have  access  to  programs  ranging  frois  t( 
language  skill  courses  at  all  levels  to  i 
rich  body  of  courses  devoted  to  literatut 
and  civilization.  Apart  from  the  beauti 
of  its  language,  Italian  literary  works  at 
among  the  most  appreciated  today  f('  ' 
their  probing  questioning  of  historic?  J 
events  and  social  phenomena. 

The  major  in  Italian  is 
planned  both  in  breadth  and  in  depth  ii  x 
form  the  well-educated  person.  At  tft1  ;.la 
same  time  aspects  of  the  major  prograi;  1!l 
are  designed  to  prepare  for  teaching  <'  J 
the  secondary  school  level  and  to  serv  ' 
as  a  preliminary  training  leading  to  tf  a 
degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  An  *' 
in  Teaching,  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosi  i! 
phy.  Students  may  wish  to  discuss  man 
additional  programs  leading,  for  exan 
pie,  to  foreign  service  careers  or  posi 
requiring  both  a  proficiency  in  spoke- 
Italian  as  well  as  a  wide  knowledge  i 
Italian  life  and  thought.  As  a  support  fi 
future  professional  life,  the  Italian  lai 
guage  is  used  exclusively  in  all  maj 
courses. 

Special  departmental  advisers  dete 
mine  the  major's  proper  placemei 
within  the  department,  help  to  formula 
the  future  program  of  each  student,  ar 
help  resolve  academic  problems  whit 
may  arise  during  the  major's  four  yea 
on  campus.  Majors  should  elect  (with 
the  limit  of  the  36-credit  major  fiel 
related  courses  in  other  fields  such  - 
philosophy,  Italian  history,  Italian  a 
and  upper  division  courses  in  other  lite 
atures.  Advisers  will  always  assist  tl  S(|] 
major  in  selecting  those  extra-depai:  ^ 
mental  courses  intended  to  enrich  ai|  j 
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ihance  the  major  field.  To  supplement 
lie  major,   requirements  of  which  are 

jtlined  in  other  brief  documents,  stu- 
,  bnts  are  urged  to  join  an  approved  pro- 
Irani  in  Italy  for  at  least  one  summer. 
[I  For  complete  information  concerning 

ne  major  in  Italian,  please  contact  Pro- 
[fssor  Anthony  Terrizzi,  Undergraduate 
i  Idviser  for  Italian  Studies. 

lermanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

p  fulfill  undergraduate  major  require- 
ments in  German,  a  student  must  take 
erman  161  and  complete  32  credits  in 
lie  department's  junior-senior  courses, 
wo  programs  are  available:  Program  A 
anguage)    is    designed    principally    for 
■  ose  who  wish  to  teach  in  elementary  or 
kcondary  schools  or  for  those  whose 
Itercst    is    not    primarily    in    literature; 
rogram  B  (literature)  is  for  those  who 
;[e  chiefly  interested  in  continuing  their 
udies  in  graduate  school. 
Students  selecting  Program  A  should 
ke  161,  201,  202,  211.  221  or  222,  241,  242. 
13,  284,  or  285,  and  a  minimum  of  two 
ore  courses  in  German,  one  of  which 
ust  be  in  20th-century  literature  (331, 
b,  333.  or  334).  Students  in  Program  A 
ho  are  not  planning  to  follow  a  teaching 
treer    may    substitute    another    junior- 
mior  course  for  283. 
Students  selecting  Program  B  should 
ke  161,  201,  202.  211.  221,  284,  321.  391. 
pd  three  courses  chosen  from  the  fol- 
wing:  301,  302.  303.  311,  312.  313.  331, 
B2,  333.  and  334. 

Students  are  urged  to  augment  their 
purse  work  with  at  least  one  summer 
fssion  at  an  approved  summer  school  of 
erman  or  by  participating  in  a  German 
rogram  abroad,  such  as  the  University 
Ffers  in  Freiburg.  Germany. 

listory 

purses  in  history  are  designed  to  pro- 
Ide  an  understanding  of  man  through  a 
udy  of  patterns  of  development  in  the 
est.  The  study  should  also  give  the  stu- 
bnt  an  introduction  to  major  problems 
i  world  affairs.  A  major  in  history  has 
blue  to  the  general  student  as  a  human- 
tic  discipline.  It  has  application  as 
reparation  for  careers  in  such  fields  as 
kaching,  law,  government,  journalism, 
linistry,  library  science  and  business. 
I  History  majors  must  take  as  required 
purses  in  their  freshman  and  sopho- 
lore  years  two  year-long  sequences 
tiosen"  from  HIST  100-101  or  110-111, 
15-116.  120-121,  130-131.  140-141  or 
J6-107.  and  150-151  or  152-153.  The  his- 


tory major  will  select  one  of  five  areas  of 
specialization  (European,  British,  Ameri- 
can, Latin  American,  or  East  Asian  his- 
tory) and  take  within  it  a  minimum  of  8 
courses  numbered  200  and  above 
(totalling  not  less  than  24  credits).  Stu- 
dents specializing  in  European  history 
will  be  required  to  include  in  their  pro- 
gram at  least  3  credits  in  ancient  or  medi- 
eval history  and  an  additional  3  credits  in 
the  early  modern  period  (from  the 
Renaissance  through  the  18th  century). 
An  additional  two  or  three  course's  in 
electives  outside  the  area  of  specializa- 
tion are  required,  for  a  total  of  at  least  12 
courses  (totalling  not  less  than  36  credils) 
in  lower  and  upper-level  history  courses. 
(A  more  complete  statement  of  Ihe 
requirements  for  the  history  major  is 
available  from  the  Department.) 

Linguistics 

Though  it  is  a  humanistic  discipline,  lin- 
guistics is  best  described  as  the  science  of 
human  language.  Through  the  scientific 
study  of  the  structure  of  language,  lin- 
guists seek  to  understand  the  nature  of 
that  human  mental  faculty  by  which  we 
produce  speech  from  an  intended  mean- 
ing, understand  meaning  from  spoken  or 
written  language,  and  acquire  our  native 
language.  Linguists  study  the  nature  of 
the  knowledge  a  human  being  possesses 
when  he  "knows"  his  native  tongue. 

No  undergraduate  major  is  offered 
Linguistics  alone,  but  students  may 
major  jointly  in  Linguistics  &  Philosophy. 
Linguistics  &  German,  Linguistics  P*  Rus- 
sian, Linguistics  ,Si  Chinese,  and  Linguis- 
tics &  [apanese.  Courses  in  Linguistics 
also  are  counted  for  major  credit  in  sev- 
eral departments,  and  are  relevant  to 
majors  in  English,  Ihe  foreign  languages, 
Anthropology.  Communication  Studies. 
Psychology.  Philosophy,  and  Computer 
&  Information  Sciences. 

Music  and  Dance 

The  Music  and  Dance  Department  offers 
programs  of  study  leading  lo  the  Bache- 
lor of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degrees.  An  audition  is  required  of  all 
applicants. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  is 
awarded  upon  completion  of  University 
core  requirements  and  a  concentration  in 
one  of  three  areas:  Theory-Composition, 
Performance,  and  Music  Education 
(Vocal  or  Instrumental).  Each  area  of 
concentration  consists  of  specialized 
courses  in  particular  fields  as  well  as  a 


departmental  core  of  applied  music, 
theory,  history  and  literature,  and  piano 
proficiency. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  may  be 
earned  by  the  completion  of  University 
core  requirements,  additional  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  requirements  (lan- 
guage, humanities,  and  sciences),  and  a 
concentration  in  Music  History,  Theory- 
Composition,  Performance,  and  Dance. 
The  music  core  requirements  are  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  Bachelor  of  Music 
degree 

All  programs  contain  course 
sequences  in  theory  and  applied  music 
designed  as  four-year  programs.  A  stu- 
dent not  entering  as  a  freshman  may 
abbreviate  his  or  her  program  only  by 
advanced  placement  or  by  appropriate 
transfer  credit. 

The  audition  serves  lo  determine  Ihe 
selection  of  Ihe  area  of  concentration  .is 
well  as  Ihe  qualification  for  music  study. 
Instrumental  Music  Education  appli- 
cants presenting  piano  or  organ  as  a  pri- 
mary instrument  must  also  present  a 
strong  secondary  band  or  orchestral 
instrument.  Vocal  Music  Education 
applicants  presenting  piano  or  organ  as  a 
primary  instrumenl  are  also  expected  to 
meet  voice  study  requirements. 

Students  not  majoring  in  music  may 
select  non-specialized  courses  in  music 
appreciation,  music  history,  applied 
music  (subjeel  lo  prior  audition),  and 
participation  in  Ihe  various  performing 
groups  which  are  open  lo  all  University 

stllilellls. 

Professor  Horace  Boyer  is  chief 
adviser  for  undergraduates. 

The  Music  Department  is  a  member  of 
the   National   Association   of  Schools  of 

Music. 

Philosophy 

Philosophy  deals  with  questions  of  cen- 
tral and  perennial  human  concern:  large 
questions,  having  lo  do  with  reasoning, 
or  right  and  wrong,  or  man.  or  the  world, 
in  general  terms;  and  small  questions 
about  the  fine  structure  of  knowledge, 
existence,  and  value.  There  is  a  special 
pleasure  in  thinking  about  such  ques- 
tions, and  in  learning  how  to  think  about 
Ihem  clearly,  responsibly,  and  effec- 
tively. The  study  of  philosophy 
acquaints  one  with  an  important  pari  of 
our  common  intellectual  heritage;  il  also 
helps  develop  habits  and  skills  that  serve 
one  well  in  other  fields  and  disciplines, 
and  indeed  in  daily  life. 
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Tho  core  fields  in  philosophy  are  logic, 
ethics,  metaphysics,  and  theory  of 
knowledge.  There  are  also  specialized 
fields,  such  as  philosophy  of  science, 
political  philosophy,  aesthetics,  philoso- 
phy of  religion,  and  philosophy  of  lan- 
guage. A  student  may  wish  to  develop  a 
competence  in  one  of  the  specialized 
fields,  or  in  the  philosophy  of  a  certain 
period  (e.g.,  ancient  philosophy  or  the 
philosophy  of  the  17th  century),  or  in  a 
particular  school  or  style  of  philosophy 
(say  existentialism,  or  analytic  philoso- 
phy). 

The  Philosophy  Department  offers 
courses  in  all  areas  of  philosophy  at  all 
levels,  from  the  most  elementary  to  the 
most  advanced.  Majors  in  philosophy 
take  30  credits  in  departmental  courses. 
No  particular  course  is  required,  but  each 
major  has  to  have  one  semester  course  (3 
credits)  in  logic,  one  in  ethics,  and  four  in 
the  history  of  philosophy.  The  100-level 
courses  may  be  counted  in  meeting  these 
requirements. 

Students  with  specialized  interests 
can  arrange  independent  study  courses; 
and  those  with  a  B  average  or  better  can 
do  honors  work  in  their  senior  year,  in 
which  an  honors  thesis,  written  under 
the  supervision  of  a  faculty  tutor,  is  pre- 
sented in  lieu  of  6  of  the  required  30 
course  credits. 

The  Department  also  offers  a  Teacher 
Preparation  Program  designed  for  stu- 
dents, who  wish  to  teach  philosophy  in 
secondary  schools.  Three  joint  major 
programs  in  which  philosophy  is  com- 
bined with  classics  or  linguistics  or  math- 
ematics, are  also  available.  These  are 
administered  by  Philosophy  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  other  departments  con- 
cerned. 

Professor  Gareth  Matthews  is  Director 
of  Undergraduate  Studies  and  chief 
adviser  for  philosophy  major. 

The  Department  also  offers  three 
interdisciplinary  majors:  Classics  &  Phi- 
losophy, Linguistics  &  Philosophy,  and 
Mathematics  &  Philosophy. 

Slavic  Language  and  Literatures 

The  Russian  major  is  a  relative  new- 
comer in  the  curricula  of  most  of  our 
major  educational  institutions.  Yet  the 
importance  of  Russian,  along  with 
Chinese  and  English,  as  one  of  the  three 
major  world  languages  cannot  be  denied. 
The  major  role  played  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  world  affairs  makes  it  essential 
to   keep   informed   about   all   aspects   of 


Soviet  life.  Moreover,  the  Russian  lan- 
guage is  the  vehicle  of  one  of  the  world's 
great  literatures,  as  well  as  the  avenue  of 
an  increasing  body  of  vital  technological 
information. 

The  Russian  major  aims  at  maximal 
proficiency  in  all  four  language  skills;  for 
this  reason,  language  study  is  the  most 
significant  component  of  the  major  pro- 
gram. Opportunity  is  also  provided  for 
the  student  to  achieve  a  background  in 
thi!  literature  and  history  of  Russia,  as 
well  as  to  gain  some  competence  in 
related  areas  of  economy,  political 
science,  sociology  and  anthropology. 

The  range  of  career  opportunities  open 
to  the  Russian  major  includes  service  in 
the  Federal  government,  in  private  busi- 
ness, in  library  work,  in  research  institu- 
tions, in  the  mass  media  and  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Russian  at  all  educational  levels. 
The  study  of  Russian  also  provides  a  rich 
and  rewarding  cultural  experience  and 
an  expanded  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  Russian  people  and  their 
society. 

Department  requirements  for  a  major 
are  the  successful  completion  of: 

a)  Six  semester  courses  of  language 
study  at  the  junior-senior  level  (18  cred- 
its): RUSS  261,  262,  271,  272,  281,  282. 

b)  Two  semester  courses  of  literature 
study  at  the  junior-senior  level  (6  cred- 
its): RUSS  291,  292. 

c)  At  least  two  additional  courses 
within  the  department,  to  be  chosen  in 
consultation  with  an  adviser  on  the  basis 
of  the  student's  post-graduate  plans. 

d)  Two  semester  courses  in  Russian 
History:  HIST  214,  215. 

The  student  is  encouraged  to  select 
more  than  the  minimum  number  of 
required  courses  in  order  to  achieve  the 
strongest  possible  background  in  the  dis- 
cipline. The  choice  of  additional  courses, 
both  within  and  outside  the  department, 
will  depend  in  large  measure  on  the  stu- 
dent's career  plans.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
essential  that  majors  and  prospective 
majors  consult  early  and  often  with  the 
departmental  advisers.  Professor  J. 
Joseph  Lake  is  chief  adviser  for  the 
department. 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 

The  department  offers  a  major  in  Span- 
ish and  a  number  of  courses  in 
Portuguese.  A  major  in  Portuguese  is 
planned. 

All  the  department's  programs  stress 
training  in  and  the  use  of  language  skills. 


The  courses  in  Hispanic  literature  ari 
taught  for  their  basic  literary  values  am 
for  the  insights  they  provide  into  the  cul 
tures  of  Spanish-  and  Portuguese-speak 
ing  peoples.  The  department  also  offer 
courses  which  directly  stress  the  use  o 
the  Spanish  language  and  which  are  o 
particular  advantage  to  those  Spanisl 
majors  who  plan  to  teach  the  languagt 
Students  are  provided  with  opportunitie 
to  combine  field  work  and  communit 
service  with  their  academic  programs. 

The  undergraduate  major  prograr 
consists  of  42  junior-senior  credits,  up  t 
nine  of  which  may  be  in  related  area 
and  disciplines  approved  by  the  depart 
ment.  Entering  Spanish  majors  wh 
achieve  an  intermediate  year  level  in  th 
placement  tests  are  urged  to  take  SPAF  iea|1 
146,  an  intensive  course  which  will  pen  !'or 
mit  them  to  start  their  Spanish  concer. 
tration  one  semester  sooner  than  if  the 
were  to  take  SPAN  130-140,  the  usut 
intermediate  course. 

Prerequisites  to  a  major  in  Spanish  ar  -' 
the  following  courses:  SPAN  150-15::  I 
and  180. 

Students    may    choose   one    of   ihie 
areas   of   concentration   for   a   major  i 
Spanish.  These  areas  are:  A)  Literatun 
B)  Linguistics,  and  C)  Bilingual  Studied 
All   areas   of   concentration   have   as 
common  requirement  two  introductory  i 
literature  courses  and  three  courses  i 
Conversational  Spanish:  SPAN  250,  25 
252.   (one   credit   each).   The  successfil 
completion  of  the  following  programs  ac 
required  for  each  one  of  the  designate! 
areas  of  concentration.  (Consult  Depar. 
ment  for  current  requirements.) 


Literature 

a)  One  course  from  the  Medieval  LI 
erature  group. 

b)  One  course  from  the  Renaissano 
and  Golden  Age  Literature  group 

c)  One   course   from   the   18th-   ar 
19th-century  Literature  group. 

d)  One  course  from  the  20th-Centui 
Peninsular  Literature  group. 

e)  One    course    from    the    Spanis. 
American  Literature  group. 
Five  electives. 


f) 

2)  Linguistics 

a)  One  course  from  the  Medieval  Li 
erature  group. 

b)  One  course  from  the  Renaissan 
and  Golden  Age  Literature  grou 

c)  One  course  from  the  18th-,  19t 
or  20th-century  Peninsular  Liter 
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ture  groups  or  from  the  Spanish- 
Amnrican  Literature  group. 
I  (1)     Six  courses  from  the  Language  and 
Linguistics  group. 

i Bilingual  Studies 

a)    Two  courses  in  Hispanic  Culture. 
|b)    One  course  in  Hispanic  Literature 
of  the  Caribbean. 

c)  Three  courses  that  introduce  the 
student  to  Hispanic  linguistics, 
Caribbean  dialectology,  and  his- 
tory and  theory  of  Hispanic  bilin- 
gualism. 

d)  Five  electives. 

leater 

ie  course  of  study  in  the  Department  of 
leater  is  grounded  in  the  belief  that  the 
rforming  arts  draw  on  a  unique  oombi- 
tion  of  a  variety  of  intellectual  and 
tistic  skills  and  talents  which  are  most 
lly  developed  when  theory  and  prac- 
:e  are  integrated  in  the  learning  experi- 
ce.  Students  in  the  program  gain 
pertise  in  all  the  fundamental  areas  of 
eatrical  art  in  graduated  sequences  of 
dy  designed  to  bring  into  focus  rigor- 
is  critical  thinking,  precise  methods  of 
search,  and  imaginative  expression  in 
rformance. 


iQUENCE OF  STUDY 
troduction  to  theater 
Prerequisites:   none 
leater  Practice 
Prerequisistes:  none 

(may    be    repeated; 

required  of  majors) 

isic  Techniques 


3  credits 

1  credit 

:i    credits    are 


Prerequisites:  Int 

-oduct 

ion  to 

Theater 

and  at  least  1  ere 

dit  of 

Thea 

er 

Practices) 

Scenography 

3  credits 

Dramaturgy 

3  credits 

Performance 

3  credits 

termediate  Techniques 

Prerequisite:   completion   of 

all   basic: 

techniques 

Scenography 

9  credits 

Dramaturgy 

9  credits 

Performance 

9  credits 

In  addition,  students  may  elect  up  to  18 
(edits  of  advanced  course  work  in  scen- 
■raphy,  dramaturgy,  and/or  perfor- 
mance when  intermediate-level  work 
ps  been  completed  in  the  corresponding 
ea(s). 
I  Freshmen  who  think  they  may  wish  to 


major  in  theater  should  elect  Introduc- 
tion to  Theater,  which  also  satisfies  one 
of  the  four  course  requirements  in  the 
Humanities  and  Fine  Arts  core  (C). 

Basic  techniques  in  scenography.  dra- 
maturgy, and  performance  are  normally 
completed  during  the  sophomore  year. 
Opportunities  to  test  out  of  basic  tech- 
niques are  provided  regularly  by  the 
Department  of  Theater.  The  bulk  of  the 
56  credits  required  by  the  College;  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  should  be  earned  before  the 
beginning  of  the  junior  year.  Interme- 
diate and  advanced  course  work  is 
usually  completed  during  the  junior  and 
senior  years. 

Non-majors  with  appropriate  qualifi- 
cations are  welcome  to  participate  in  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  The, iter. 
Introduction  to  Theater  is  strongly  rec- 
ommended before  course  work  at  the 
basic  and  intermediate  levels.  Enroll- 
menl  of  non-majors  in  all  upper-level 
courses  is  permitted  after  completing  (or 
testing  out  of)  basic  techniques  in  the 
specific  area(s)  of  interest.  Department 
majors  are  given  preference  in  placement 
at  all  levels  within  the  program. 

With  the  exception  of  Introduction  to 
Theater  and  Theater  Practice,  enroll 
menl  in  theater  courses  is  by  permission 
of  designated  department  advisers  only. 
It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  ail  majors, 
prospective  majors,  and  non-majors 
consult  with  a  department  adviser  to 
determine  eligibility  for  and  appropriate 
plai  ement  within  the  various  curricular 
activities. 


FACULTY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES 
AND  MATHEMATICS 

Biochemistry 
I  ndergraduate  Advisers: 
Class  of  1977:  Dr.  Fuller 
Class  of  1978:  Dr.  Schneider 

Class  of  1979:  Dr.  Slakey 
Class  of  1980:  Dr.  Fischer 

The  field  of  modern  biochemistry  has 
undergone  an  explosive  development  in 
the  last  ten  years.  Our  increased  under 
standing  of  the  principles  of  energy 
transfer  in  cells,  the  mechanism  of  regu- 
lation of  metabolism,  the  importance  of 
the  structure  and  function  of  cellular  and 
subcellular  membranes,  the  structure 
and  activities  of  macromolecules  and  our 
new    knowledge    of    the    chemical    and 


molecular  basis  of  genetics  has  trans- 
formed all  biology.  The  Department  of 
Biochemistry  has  as  an  identifiable  ecu 
tral  theme  —  the  structure,  function, 
regulation  and  reproduction  of  mole- 
cules, organelles,  cells  and  organisms. 

The  Department  of  Biochemistry  has 
undergone  recent  enlargement  and 
development  which  represents  the  mod- 
ern approach  to  the  subject.  The  Depart- 
ment serves  both  a  service  function  to 
other  health  and  environmental  and  nat- 
ural resource  units  on  the  campus  as  well 
as  a  source;  for  the  training  of  specialists 
in  the  area  of  molecular  and  cellular 
sciences.  In  addition,  the  major  does  and 
will  continue  to  be  an  important  training 
ground  for  pre-med,  pre-vet,  and  all  pre- 
health  science  professions.  I'm  the 
future,  the  field  of  biochemistry  is  lust 
beginning  to  make  important  incursions 
and  have  meaningful  impact  on  the  envi 
ronmental  and  marine  sciences.  For  the 
scientist  just  starting  his  career,  bio- 
chemistry may  indeed  provide  both  the 
background  and  new.  meaningful 
approaches  lor  research  aimed  towards 
solving  a  wide  variety  of  problems  in 
health  and  environmental  sciences.  For 
the  professional,  biochemistry  and 
biochemists  will  continue  to  produce 
discoveries  and  existing  breakthroughs 
in  science  and  medicine. 

The  area  of  molecular  and  cellular 
biology  are  dependent  on  and  interact 
with  chemistry,  mathematics  and  phys- 
ics. Therefore  an  early  exposure  and 
thorough  grounding  in  these  hard 
sciences  is  necessary.  It  is  essential  that  a 
student  who  is  even  a  potential  major 
lake  a  year  of  chemistry  and  calculus  in 
the  freshman  year.  A  year  of  exposure  to 
the  basic  biological  sciences  is  also 
strongly  recommended  either  from  high 
school  or  in  the  freshman  year.  A  sample 
curriculum  is  outlined  below. 

Freshman  Year 

MATH  127-128  or  135-136  or  131-132 

CIIHM  113-114  or  111-112 
ZOOL  190  or  BOTANY  100  (if  exempt, 
select  from  ZOOL  221.  227  or  240,  or  from 
an  approved  advanced  Botany  course) 
Language  (if  exempt,  a  C  or  D  core) 
Rhetoric  (if  exempt,  a  C  or  D  core) 

Sophomore  Your 

MATH  255 

Zoology.  Botany  or  Microbiology 

CHEM  165,  100,  107.  108  or  261,  262,  263, 

264 
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Language  or  C  or  D  con: 
PHYSIC  141-142 

Junior  Year 

CHEM210or  127 

CHEM  281-282 

BIOCHM  223-224-226  (advanced  section) 

C  or  D  core 

Electives       (may       include       BIOCHM 

385-386) 

Senior  Year 

Advanced    Biochemistry    or    Advanced 

Life-science  or  Advanced  Chemistry 

BIOCHM  388 

BIOCHM  385-386  or  398-399 

COINS  122  or  101 

Electives  (or  core  requirements) 


Botany 

A  major  function  of  the  Department  of 
Botany  is  to  provide  programs  that 
assure  a  thorough  grounding  in  botany 
and  related  fields  to  undergraduate 
majors  who  plan  either  post-graduate 
studies  in  botany,  or  who  seek  certifica- 
tion to  qualify  for  teaching  biology  at  the 
secondary  school  level.  Another  function 
is  to  provide  a  program  of  contemporary 
courses  for  the  non-science  oriented 
undergraduate  student. 

Majors  who  plan  to  take  post-graduate 
work  in  botany  are  assured  excellent 
training  in  all  fields  of  botany,  including 
anatomy,  cytology,  ecology,  genetics, 
morphology,  taxonomy  and  physiology. 
In  addition  the  undergraduate  program 
includes  University  and  College  core 
requirements  in  languages,  humanities, 
and  the  social  sciences.  This  breadth  of 
training,  together  with  in-depth  training 
in  the  sciences,  equips  students  for  the 
most  demanding  graduate  programs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  program  in 
botany  is  equally  valuable  for  students  in 
other  disciplines  such  as  Plant  and  Soil 
Sciences,  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment, Environmental  Design,  etc. 

Students  planning  to  teach  biology  at 
the  secondary  level  are  offered  a  pro- 
gram that  provides  broad  training  in  biol- 
ogy as  well  as  in  closely  allied  sciences, 
and  in  the  psychology  and  education 
programs  required  for  teacher  certifica- 
tion. A  modification  of  this  curriculum, 
e.g.,  without  the  psychology  and  educa- 
tion programs,  could  provide  a  broad 
liberal  arts  program,  with  emphasis  in 
biology,  for  those  students  interested  in, 
but  not  planning  a  career  in  biology. 
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The  department  offers  several  courses 
without  prerequisite  which  are  designed 
for  non-science  majors.  These  courses, 
including  General  Botany  (101),  Natural 
History  of  Man,  Plants  and  Environment, 
and  Genetics  and  Evolution,  provide  a 
broad  yet  relatively  detailed  approach  to 
biological  principles,  and  each  can  be 
used  to  satisfy  a  University  core  science 
requirement. 

Students  planning  for  the  botany 
major  with  subsequent  graduate  training 
in  the  field  are  required  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing courses: 

Botany:  Introductory  Botany,  plus  24 
additional  credits  in  botany,  including  at 
least  two  courses  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  I.  Ecology  —  Evolution,  II. 
Physiology  —  Cytology  —  Genetics,  and 
III.  Anatomy  —  Morphology  —  System- 
atics. 

Chemistry:  General  Chemistry 
(111-112)  and  at  least  one  semester  of 
organic  chemistry,  and  one  semester  of 
Biochemistry  of  Plant  Metabolism 
BOTANY  (212). 

Mathematics:  Either  two  semesters  of 
Calculus  (127-128)  or  two  of  the  follow- 
ing: Finite  Math  (112),  Introductory  to 
Statistics  (231),  or  Introductory  to  Com- 
puter Science  (122). 

Physics:  Two  semesters,  either  141-142 
or  121-122. 

Genetics:  Either  BOTANY  240  or 
ZOOL  240. 

The  program  for  students  seeking 
qualification  for  teaching  at  the  second- 
ary level  must  meet  the  following 
requirements: 

Botany:  Introductory  Botany  (100  or 
101),  the  Plant  Kingdom  (125),  Principles 
of  Evolution  (228),  plus  a  minimum  of  15 
additional  credits  in  botany  including  at 
least  one  course  from  each  of  the  areas:  I. 
Ecology  —  Evolution,  II.  Physiology  — 
Cytology  —  Genetics,  or  III.  Anatomy  — 
Morphology  —  Systematics. 

Zoology:  Vertebrate  Physiology  (135). 

Genetics:  Either  BOTANY  240  or 
ZOOL  240. 

Chemistry:  General  Chemistry  (111  - 
112)  plus  one  additional  course  in  either 
Chemistry  or  Biochemistry. 

Mathematics:  Two  semesters  of  Calcu- 
lus (127-128)  or  two  of  the  following: 
Finite  Math  (112),  Introductory  to  Statis- 
tics (231)  or  Introductory  to  Computer 
Science  (122). 

Physics:  Two  semesters,  either 
141-142,  or  121-122. 

Additional  requirements  for  teacher 


certification     include    elementary    Psj 
chology    (101)    and    either    Education* 
Psychology  (301)  or  Adolescent  Psycho  h, 
ogy  (263),  and  the  required  course  wor 
and  practice  teaching  in  Education. 
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Chemistry 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  offers  twi 
major  curricula:  The  B.S.  (with  accredits' 
tion  to  the  American  Chemical  Society  ichii 
and  the  B.A.  These  curricula  have  beei' 
considerably  revised,  effective  for  th 
class  of  1978.  The  principal  change  per 
mits  greater  option  in  the  selection  o 
upper  level  courses.  Students  graduatin 
prior  to  1978  may  elect  to  qualify  undel 
the  revised  curricula,  or  the  curricula  ii 
effect  at  the  time  they  started  in  th 
program. 

The  B.S.  program  is  designed  for  stir 
dents  who  wish  to  prepare  for  graduat 
study,  or  for  research  and/or  develop 
ment  work  in  chemical  laboratories,  i 
slightly  modified  program  permits  prepa 
ration  for  secondary  school  teaching 
The  B.A.  program  provides  for  student 
who  wish  to  combine  chemistry  wit 
another  major  area,  as  business  for  tech. 
nical  sales  or  management,  or  education 
for  teaching,  or  pre-professional  (meet 
ical,  dental).  Either  program,  with  appro 
priate  related  courses,  prepares  a  studen: 
for  graduate  study  in  environments 
science,  food  science,  material  science, 
oceanography,  etc. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  B.S 
curriculum,  the  student  completes 
chemistry  core  which  includes  CHEI^ 
113,  114  (Principles  of  Chemistry 
CHEM  165,  166,  167,  168  (Organic  Cherr 
istry  with  laboratory);  CHEM  241  (Inon 
ganic);  CHEM  285.  286  (Physical);  CHEK 
210  (Analytical);  CHEM  287  (Physict 
Lab);  MATH  131, 132, 165  (Calculus);  an 
PHYSIC  161,  162,  163  (a  Calculu 
approach  to  Physics).  It  is  recommende> 
that  German,  Russian,  or  Japanese  b 
selected  to  satisfy  the  College's  languag 
requirement,  and  that  the  student  elect  a 
least  one  course  in  other  sciences  and  ii 
computer  science.  The  upper  level  chem 
istry  requirement  is  three  lectur 
courses,  representing  two  of  three  desig 
nated  groupings,  and  four  laborator 
courses,  representing  both  of  two  desig 
nated  groupings. 

The  B.A.  program  includes  a  core  c 
CHEM  113,  114,  165,  166,  167,  168,  21( 
241,  281.  282  (281,  282  are  Physical  Chem 
istry);  MATH  131,  132;  PHYSIC  141,  14) 
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wo  upper  level  chemistry  lecture 
urses  and  one  laboratory  course  com- 
ete  the  requirement. 
Ia  number  of  options  and  permitted 
(bstitutions  are  noted  in  a  detailed 
Ascription  of  the  B.S.  and  B.A.  curricula. 
|is  extremely  important  that  the  student 
t  initial  and  continuing  advice  from  a 
tiemistry  faculty  member. 
Professor  Richason  is  the  departmen- 
1  chief  adviser. 


Dmputer&  Information  Science 

he  Department  of  Computer  &  Informa- 
bn  Science  offers  a  wide  range  of 
ndergraduate  courses  in  the  areas  of 
pmputer  Systems,  Theory  of  Computa- 
pn.  and  Cybernetics. 

An  increasing  number  of  undergradu- 
|es,  irrespective  of  their  major,  are  find- 
ig  it  useful  to  have  the  ability  to  pro- 
ram  and  use  modern  computing 
□  uipmcnt.  They  will  find  three  courses 
ntroduction  to  Problem  Solving  Using 
he  Computer;  Assembly  Language  Pro- 
ramming;  Comparative  Programming 
pnguages)  very  useful  in  getting  experi- 
hce  with  the  time-sharing  system  at  the 
[niversity  and  mastering  many  available 
nguages. 

A  number  of  courses  introduce  under- 
raduates  to  the  design  of  computers,  the 
esign  of  compilers  for  communicating 
Hth  computers  in  high  level  languages, 
rid  to  new  techniques  for  reducing 
Dmplex  problems  to  computer  form. 

Courses  in  automata  theory,  recursive 
unctions,  complexity  of  computation, 
Ind  related  topics  introduce  the  student 
Lith  a  mathematical  background  to  the 
fiany  exciting  problems  posed  by  the 
deoretical  study  of  computation. 

Students  from  all  schools  of  the  Uni- 
ersity  have  expressed  interest  in  the 
rogram  in  cybernetics.  Of  particular 
ote  are  the  courses  "Foundations  of 
lybernetics"  which  introduces  the  stu- 
ent  to  the  computational  study  of  art  if  i  - 
ial  intelligence  and  brain  function  and 
o  the  design  of  robots;  "Artificial  Intel- 
igence"  which  surveys  robotics,  scene 
Inalysis,  theorem-proving  and  planning, 
Ind  language  understanding  by  robots; 
Ind  "Computational  Population  Dynam- 
ics" which  shows  how  mathematical 
jechniques  may  combine  with  computer 
simulation  to  allow  man  to  tackle  large- 
scale  problems  of  ecological  interactions. 
Other  courses  develop  research  on  vision 


and  memory  from  both  a  neurophysio- 
logical  and  robotic  viewpoint;  explore 
the  design  of  question-answering  sys- 
tems, etc. 

Non-technical  majors  who  desire  a 
comprehensive  insight  into  the  uses  and 
abilities  of  computers,  and  who  desire  a 
more  practical  "hands-on"  laboratory 
approach  to  their  learning  experiences, 
should  be  interested  in  "Elements  of 
Computers:  Art  and  Science."  In  addi- 
tion, the  course  "Computers  and 
Society"  helps  students  who  want  to 
understand  the  use  of  computers  to  solve 
social  problems,  and  of  the  studies 
required  to  avoid  "side  effects"  — 
including  such  problems  as  data  banks, 
computerized  voting,  automated  health 
care,  and  computer-aided  instruction. 

While  no  formal  undergraduate  major 
exists  in  Computer  &  Information 
Science,  one  is  currently  being  planned. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  possible  for  students  to 
seek  a  Bachelor's  Degree  with  Individual 
Concentration,  the  program  being 
worked  out  in  consultation  with  the 
COINS  Director  of  Undergraduate  Stud- 
ies. 


Geology  &  Geography' 
GEOGRAPHY 

The  program  in  geography,  with  ils 
emphasis  on  concepts  and  practical  skills 
and  techniques,  provides  a  sound  prepa- 
ration for  majors  who  seek  employment 
upon  graduation  as  well  as  for  majors 
who  proceed  to  graduate  study.  For  stu- 
dents specializing  in  geography  there  is  a 
wide  variety  of  possible  careers  al  ,ill 
levels  in  planning,  industry,  and  govern- 
ment agencies. 

The  faculty  is  prepared  to  discuss  a 
program  of  courses  in  geography  .ind 
related  fields  which  best  fits  the  career 
intentions  and  interests  of  the  individual 
students.  Thirty  credit  hours  in  geogra- 
phy are  required  and  include  two  intro- 
ductory courses  (145  and  155),  two  skills 
and  techniques  courses  (240  and  250), 
four  upper  division  courses  (200-399), 
and  two  seminars  (396  and  397).  In  addi- 
tion, the  student  is  required  to  take  five 
courses  in  other  fields  that  supplement 
the  student's  interests  and  emphasis 
within  the  framework  of  the  geography 
major.  The  courses  are  determined  by 
the  student  and  his  or  her  adviser. 

Prof.  Terence  Burke  is  the  chief 
adviser  for  Geography. 


GEOLOGY 

Students  considering  Geology  as  a 
major  will  find  a  variety  of  undergradu- 
ate programs  available.  These  are  con- 
tained within  three  degree  options:  the 
B.A.  degree,  the  B.S.  degree,  Geology 
Option,  and  the  B.S.  degree,  Flarth 
Science  Option. 

The  B.A.  degree  is  the  most  flexible, 
and  may  be  used  by  a  student  to  develop 
an  individualized  program.  It  is  particu- 
larly suited  for  those  interested  in  Geol- 
ogy but  not  planning  a  professional 
career  in  the  field. 

The  B.S.  degree.  Geology  Option, 
provides  a  strong  background  for  those 
wishing  professional  careers  in  Geology. 
The  program  consists  largely  of  required 
courses  in  Geology  and  supporting 
sciences  that  prepare  students  for  gradu- 
ate school  or  immediate  employment.  II 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  employ- 
ment as  a  professional  geologist  gener- 
ally requires  some  graduate  training. 

The  B.S.  degree,  Karth  Science  Option, 
is  recommended  for  students  interested 
in  secondary  teaching,  or  for  students 
interested  in  future  graduate  work  lead- 
ing to  the  M.A.T.  or  M.S.  Ed.  degrees.  As 
well  as  the  necessary  core  Geology 
courses,  this  program  involves  extensive 
course  work  in  other  sciences  needed  to 
leach  secondary  Karth  Science  and  Gen- 
eral Science  courses. 

The  specific  requirements  in  Geologj 
and  supporting  subjects  for  each  degree 
program  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Geology  and  Geography, 
or  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Information  and  Counseling  Center 
(CASIAC).  Thomas  E.  Rice  is  the  Chief 
Adviser  for  Geology.  Students  are 
expected  to  discuss  their  career  plans 
with  a  faculty  adviser  before  selecting  or 
changing  their  degree  programs.  It  is  also 
recommended  that  students  discuss  their 
course  elections  with  a  faculty  adviser 
prior  to  registering  each  semester. 


Mathematics  &  Statistics 

MATHEMATICS 

The  student  electing  mathematics  as  a 
major  will  find  a  variety  of  stimulating 
program  options.  These  include  prepara- 
tion for  a  career  in  teaching  at  the  sec- 
ondary school  level,  graduate  and 
research  work  in  mathematics,  computer 
programming  and  data  processing,  actu- 
arial work,  statistics,  or  an  industrial 
position.    Mathematics    is    also    a    good 
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general  major  for  students  who  are 
uncertain  of  their  career  plans.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  many  opportunities  for 
interdisciplinary  study  based  on  mathe- 
matics. Both  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bache- 
lor of  Science  degrees  are  offered,  and 
the  choice  between  them  is  usually  based 
upon  the  interests  and  intentions  of  the 
student. 

All  mathematics  majors  are  required 
to  complete  a  two-year  sequence  in  cal- 
culus and  linear  algebra,  or  the  equiva- 
lent. In  addition,  eight  upper-division 
courses  are  required.  These  may  be  cho- 
sen from  the  department's  offerings  or 
from  certain  mathematics-related 
courses  in  other  departments.  Five  of 
these  upper-division  courses  must  be 
taken  in  the  form  of  2  two-semester 
sequences  in  two  of  the  areas  of  algebra, 
analysis,  applied  mathematics,  and 
geometry  and  topology,  and  a  one  semes- 
ter elective  from  a  third  of  these  areas. 
Students  who  have  taken  calculus  in 
high  school  may  be  entitled  to  advanced 
placement  with  credit  for  their  previous 
work;  they  should  consult  the  mathemat- 
ics placement  counselor  during  the  sum- 
mer counseling  period.  Further  detailed 
information  about  mathematics  major 
requirements  may  be  found  in  the  Math- 
ematics Major's  Information  Leaflet 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  student  majoring  in  mathematics 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to  shape  his 
or  her  major  program  to  fit  his  or  her 
interests.  If  he  or  she  is  interested  in  com- 
puter and  data  processing  he  or  she 
would  probably  take  courses  in  com- 
puter and  information  science,  logic, 
linear  programming  and  possibly  proba- 
bility and  statistics.  The  student  aiming 
for  a  teaching  career  at  the  secondary 
level  might  elect  courses  in  geometry  and 
number  theory,  and  then  spend  one 
semester  of  his  or  her  senior  year  prac- 
tice teaching  in  a  public  secondary 
school.  A  student  interested  in  actuarial 
work  would  take  courses  in  analysis  and 
probability  and  statistics  and  also  com- 
puter science.  The  student  interested  in 
industrial  work  would  do  well  to  take 
advantage  of  the  department's  offerings 
in  analysis  and  applied  mathematics. 

Students  interested  in  statistics  will 
find  a  good  basic  preparation  in  the 
mathematics  department's  course  offer- 
ings, and  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
statistics  courses  for  credit  toward  a 
major  in  mathematics. 
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Those  planning  on  college  level  teach- 
ing or  research  in  mathematics  should  be 
thinking  of  graduate  school  and  are 
urged  to  take  a  number  of  the  "pure" 
mathematics  courses  such  as  group 
theory,  topology,  differential  geometry, 
and  set  theory. 

Students  who  have  demonstrated 
unusual  mathematical  ability  in  either 
the  regular  or  honors  courses  in  calculus 
will  be  invited  to  enter  the  departmental 
honors  program.  To  receive  a  degree 
with  an  honors  designation  above  cum 
laude  a  student  must  in  fact  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  honors  program. 
One  of  these  is  that  either  a  graduate 
course  be  taken  or  a  senior  honors  thesis 
be  written.  Thus,  in  addition  to  taking 
some  more  demanding  undergraduate 
courses  the  honors  student  will  have  the 
opportunity  either  to  see  mathematics  at 
the  graduate  level  or  to  undertake  a  sub- 
stantial independent  study  project. 

Every  student  majoring  in  mathemat- 
ics is  assigned  a  faculty  adviser.  Further 
opportunities  to  meet  with  faculty  mem- 
bers on  an  informal  basis  are  provided  by 
various  department-sponsored  activities. 
In  the  past  these  have  included  a  mathe- 
matics club  for  undergraduates,  and  a 
junior  colloquium  at  which  special  lec- 
tures for  undergraduates  were  given  by 
faculty  members.  For  those  who  enjoy 
mathematical  competitions,  the  depart- 
ment has  entered  a  team  in  the  national 
Putnam  Prize  competition  for  the  past 
several  years. 


PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS 
The  curriculum  in  probability  and  statis- 
tics is  intended  to  develop  student  insight 
into  the  nature  of  scientific  method,  with 
emphasis  upon  statistical  models  of  its 
chief  tool,  the  experiment.  Distinctions 
between  deductive  and  inductive  meth- 
ods of  reasoning  are  explored.  Statistical 
techniques  for  dealing  with  data  in  small 
or  large  quantity  are  developed  and  stud- 
ied. Courses  offered  introduce  the  stu- 
dent to  analytic  devices  for  dealing  with 
data  that  are  commonly  used  in  the 
social,  biological,  and  physical  sciences; 
business,  engineering  and  other  discip- 
lines. 

Students  with  training  in  calculus 
should  elect  MATH  247-STATIS  248  or 
STATIS  315-316.  Students  without  calcu- 
lus who  desire  a  thorough  grounding  in 
the  concepts  underlying  statistics  should 


elect  STATIS  231  and  232.  Those  wh 
wish  merely  to  obtain  some  familiariti 
with  elementary  statistical  ideas  an 
techniques  should  elect  STATIS  121  am 
subsequently  STATIS  251. 

Any  of  the  three  courses  STATIS  12' 
231,  or  315  serve  as  prerequisites  for  ana 
ysis  of  variance  (STATIS  251),  design  c 
experiments  (STATIS  261,  STATIS  262 
sampling  theory  (STATIS  271),  and  mu 
tivariate  analysis  (STATIS  281,  STATI 
282). 

There  is  at  present  no  undergraduat 
major  in  statistics.  Those  who  intend  t 
study  statistics  at  a  graduate  level  shoul 
concentrate  on  mathematics  and  elec 
courses  in  computer  science.  Statistic 
finds  useful  application  in  diverse  field' 
such  as  animal  and  plant  breeding 
econometrics,  engineering,  marke 
research,  health  sciences,  sociology  am 
psychology.  Advanced  courses  in  statis 
tics  require  a  background  of  at  least  tW' 
years  of  calculus  and  preferably  MATH 
225,  Advanced  Calculus  and  MATP 
211-212,  Abstract  Algebra. 

The  Statistical  Laboratory  is  open  ti 
students  and  staff  wishing  to  use  its  facil 
ities.  Students  wishing  to  use  the  calcu 
lating   machines   will   be    instructed 
their  proper  use. 


Microbiology 

The  major  program  in  microbiolog; 
offers  sound  preparation  for  more  inten 
sive  graduate  study  and  research  ii 
microbiology,  as  well  as  basic  prepara 
tion  for  a  wide  variety  of  positions  a: 
microbiologists  in  research  and  non 
research  laboratories.  In  addition,  thd 
curriculum  in  microbiology  provides  i 
strong  basis  for  those  students  who  elec 
professional  training  in  medical,  denta 
or  veterinary  school.  In  either  event 
microbiology  majors  should  immediately 
begin  preparation  in  chemistry.  Micro 
biology  majors  are  required  to  havi 
broad  training  in  collateral  sciences,  anc 
minimum  requirements  include  chemis 
try  through  quantitative  analysis  anc 
organic,  and  one  year  each  of  introduc 
tory  biological  science,  physics,  anc 
mathematics.  Those  students  contem 
plating  graduate  study  or  professiona 
school  will  be  advised  to  emphasize 
stronger  training  in  these  collatera 
sciences.  Courses  in  microbiology  an 
designed  to  offer  fundamental  training  ir 
the  basic  core  areas  and  disciplines  of 
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!is  field.  MICBIO  250,  251,  280,  340,  sen- 
ir  seminar,  and  elective  courses  contrib- 
ting  lo  a  total  of  at  least  20  credits  in 
licrobiology  are  required  of  majors, 
rofessor  S.  C.  Holt  is  departmental  chief 
dviser. 


hysics  &  Astronomy 
.STRONOMY 

he  Five  College  Department  of  Astron- 
my  is  administered  jointly  with 
Lmherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke, 
nd  Smith  Colleges.  The  elementary 
ourses  for  non-majors  are  taught  sepa- 
ately  at  each  campus  but  all  advanced 
Durses  are  given  on  a  joint  basis  for  stu- 
ents  from  the  five  participating  institu- 
ons.  Five  College  courses  are  identified 
the  Undergraduate  Catalog  by 
iSTFC.  The  Astronomy  Program  at  the 
Iniversity  is  also  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
lent  of  Physics  and  Astronomy.  The 
raduate  program  in  astronomy  is  devel- 
ped  in  close  cooperation  with  the  pro- 
ram  of  physics. 

The  Five  College  Astronomy  Depart- 
lent  offers  undergraduate  courses 
/hich  furnish  1)  specialization  for  those 
tudents  planning  graduate  study  in 
stronomy,  2)  a  more  general  major  for 
tudents  interested  in  careers  in  teach 
ig,  scientific  journalism,  technical  edit- 
ig,  or  similar  areas  for  which  astronomy 
lay  form  the  basis  for  a  suitably  broad 
cience  background,  and  3)  a  background 
or  all  students  who  are  interested  in 
stronomy  for  its  cultural  and  scientific 
alue.  Professor  J.  Taylor  is  the  Chid 
adviser  for  Astronomy. 

Students  who  plan  to  go  to  graduate 
chool  should  obtain  a  firm  foundation  in 
hysics  and  mathematics  and  should 
ilan  to  finish  satisfactorily  the  introduo- 
ory  physics  and  mathematics  sequences 
nd  ASTRON  222-223  by  the  end  of  the 
ophornore  year.  During  the  junior  and 
enior  years  students  should  complete 
Mechanics,  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 
/lodern  Physics,  MATH  242,  and  three 
ourses  selected  from  ASTRON  237,  238. 
43,  344,  and  independent  study.  It  is  also 
trongly  recommended  that  the  student 
btain  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  Ger- 
nan,  French  or  Russian. 

More  flexibility  in  planning  courses  is 
ivailable  to  those  majors  for  whom  the 
5. A  or  B.S.  will  be  a  terminal  degree  in 
istronomv.  In  some  circumstances 
JHYSIC  142  and  ASTRON  101-102  will 
>e  acceptable  lower  division  courses.  A 
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minimum  of  three  upper  division  astron- 
omy courses  and  nine  additional  credits 
of  upper  division  astronomy  or  physics 
must  be  satisfactorily  completed.  These 
may  include  ASTRON  231  and  234  but 
should  be  chosen  in  consultation  with 
the  Chief  Adviser.  In  some  cases 
advanced  courses  in  the  history  or  the 
philosophy  r  f  science  may  be  desirable. 

Those  students  wishing  a  B.S.  rather 
than  a  B.  A.  degree  need  a  total  of  60  cred- 
its of  science  courses.  The  credits 
required  beyond  those  explicitly  needed 
for  the  astronomy  major  may  be  chosen 
from  any  science  or  behavioral  science 
courses. 

Independent  and  honors  work  are 
encouraged  for  all  majors.  Opportunities 
for  theoretical  and  observational  work 
are  available  in  cosmology,  cosmogony, 
radio  , istronomv,  planetary  atmospheres. 
relativistic  astrophysics.  laboratory 
astrophysics,  gravitational  theory, 
infrared  balloon  astronomy,  stellar  astro- 
physics, spectroscopy,  and  exobiologj 
Facilities  include  the  Laboratory  for 
Infrared  Astrophysics,  balloon  astron- 
omy equipment  (16-inch  telescope,  cry 
Ogenic  detectors),  the  Five  College  Radio 
Observatory,  access  (under  supervision) 
to  the  [20-fool  NEROC  radio  antenna, 
and  a  modern  24-nich  Cassegrain  reflec- 
tor. Opportunities  lor  summer  research 
are  also  frequently  available  including  .in 
exchange  program  with  the  Observatory 
of  Bonn  University.  Original  publica- 
tions often  result  from  undergraduate 
research. 


SAMPLE  PROGRAM  I 


Freshman  Year 

Rhetoric 
MATH  131 
Elective 
Elective 
Elective 

Sophomore  Year 
PHYSIC  162 

MATH  165 
Elective 
ASTRON  222 
Elective 

junior  Year 
ASTRON  237 
PHIL  230 
PHYSIC  200 
Elective 
Elective 


Rhetoric 
MATH  132 
PHYSIC  161 
Elective 
Electh  e 

PHYSIC  163 
MATH  231 
Elective 
ASTRON  223 

Elective 

ASTRON  234 
ASTRON  386 
Elective 
Elective 
Elective 


Senior  Year 
ASTRON  385 
PHYSIC  301 
MATH  200 
Ed.  Psych. 
Elective 


Sample  Program  II 
Freshman  Year 

Rhetoric; 
MATH  131 
PHYSIC  171  (161) 
Elective 
Elective 


Sophomore  Year 
Elective' 
MATH  165 
PHYSIC  173(163) 
ASTRON  222 
Elei  live 


funior  Year 
Mechanics 
Electricity/ 

Magnetism 
MATH  241 
Elei  live 
Elective 


Senior  Year 
ASTRON  343 

Elective 

Elective 

Physics/ 
Aslron  Elective 


Ed.  Block 


Rhetoric 

MATH  132 
PHYSIC  172(162) 
Elective 
Elective 


Elective 
MATH  231 
ASTRON  223 
Elective 
Elective 


Modern  Physics 
Thermodynamics 

MATH  242 
ASTRON  238 
Elective 


ASTRON  344 
Elective 
Elective 
Physics 
Astron  Elective 


Note:    Kloctivcs   include  courses   needed   lo  s.itisly 
i  olIce,c  nnd  University  distribution  requirements. 


PHYSICS 

The  Department  ol  Physics  ft  Astronomy 
oilers  programs  of  study  and  individual 
courses  in  physics  for  students  in  science 
and  science-related  areas  and  for  liberal 
arts  students. 

For  the  liberal  arts  student  a  variety  of 
one  and  two  semester  courses  is  availa- 
ble. PHYSIC  114  is  of  special  interest  to 
Communication  Disorders  majors,  115  to 
Music  majors,  and  130  to  Elementary 
Education  majors.  PHYSIC  110,  116,  117, 
118,  119  and  169  consider  topics  in  the 
world  beyond  our  senses,  relativity, 
nuclear  energy,  quantum  physics,  con- 
temporary applications  of  physics,  and 
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science  for  science  fiction  readers 
respectively.  PHYSIC  121-122  provides  a 
broader  view  of  the  ideas  and  concepts  of 
physics  for  the  non-science  student. 

PHYSIC  141-142  serves  the  needs  of 
life  science  majors,  including  pre- 
med/physics  majors.  161-162-163  pro- 
vides the  necessary  background  for 
majors  in  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Phys- 
ics, Astronomy,  and  other  Physical 
Science  fields.  Students  with  special 
interest  and  facility  in  Physics  and  Math- 
ematics, especially  prospective  Physics 
or  Astronomy  majors,  should  elect  the 
170  series,  the  Honors  version  of  the  160 
sequence.  Prospective  majors  with  high 
school  math  deficiencies  may  take  100  or 
116  while  completing  the  mathematics 
prerequisites  for  the  introductory  sequ- 
ences. They  are  also  urged  to  take  185, 
the  freshman  colloquium. 

In  order  to  provide  the  maximum  flex- 
ibility and  options,  the  department  has 
recently  revised  all  the  upper  division 
courses.  This  includes  courses  intended 
primarily  for  Physics  majors  and  those 
which  also  appeal  to  students  in  other 
scientific  fields.  The  new  curriculum  has 
not  yet  received  final  University 
approval.  Consequently  all  courses  num- 
bered 171  or  higher  are  tentative, 
a/though  substantia/  changes  are  not 
expected.  A  variety  of  advanced  and 
applied  courses  are  included  in  this  new 
curriculum. 

Majors  are  normally  required  to  take 
MATH  131,  132,  165  or  127,  128,  132,  165, 
a  year  of  a  science  outside  physics,  and 
18  credits  of  upper  division  physics 
courses.  These  are  220  (Physical  Elec- 
tronics) or  222  (Intermediate  Electricity 
and  Magnetism),  221  (Mechanics)  or  225 
(Biophysics),  223  (Thermal  Physics),  224 
(Modern  Physics)  or  301  (Applied  Mod- 
ern Physics  I),  and  two  advanced  lab 
courses.  The  latter  may  be  chosen  from 
205  (Intermediate  Laboratory),  320 
(Radiation  Physics),  321-322  (Electronics 
for  Scientists),  375-376  (Advanced  Lab). 
(ASTRON  237  or  238  may  be  substituted 
for  one  of  these  labs).  PHYSIC  201 
(Introd.  Applied  Physics)  and  202 
(Techniques  of  Theoretical  Physics)  are 
recommended  but  not  required.  These 
requirements  may  be  completed  in  as  lit- 
tle as  two  years,  but  the  breadth  obtained 
by  taking  additional  courses  requires 
additional  time. 

The  student  interested  in  physics  as  a 
profession  follows  a  program  designed  to 
provide  a  background  in  basic  physics 
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which  allows  a  continuation  of  studies  in 
graduate  school  or  permits  immediate 
employment  in  a  variety  of  technological 
fields.  Such  a  student  will  normally  elect 
several  advanced  physics  courses  plus 
math  courses  such  as  241-242  (Applied 
Analysis),  231  or  331  (Differential  Equa- 
tions) and  167  (Linear  Algebra). 

Interdisciplinary  work  is  a  general 
category  which  includes  preparation  for 
science  teaching  in  secondary  schools, 
entrance  to  professional  schools  of  law, 
medicine,  biology,  astronomy,  computer 
science,  engineering,  or  chemistry.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  such  fields  will  nor- 
mally take  physics  courses  in  atmos- 
pheric physics,  biophysics,  radiation  or 
instrumentation,  or  applied  physics 
areas  depending  upon  their  needs.  Since 
the  major  requirements  are  minimal, 
such  students  have  ample  time  to  take 
appropriate  courses  in  the  departments. 

With  the  growing  importance  of 
nuclear  medicine  and  the  microscopic 
approach  to  biological  systems,  the  pre- 
medical  or  pre-dental  student  can  consi- 
der a  physics  major  with  a  medical  phys- 
ics option.  This  includes  the  basic  pre- 
medical  core  plus  additional  biophysics, 
radiation,  and  instrumentation  courses 
which  provide  an  excellent  preparation 
for  medical  studies. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  contact  the 
department  for  further  details  concern- 
ing any  of  these  programs  and  a  leaflet 
giving  sample  programs  and  course 
descriptions.  Professor  M.  M.  Sternheim 
is  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 

Zoology 

The  Zoology  Department  offers  a  variety 
of  general  interest  courses  in  ecology, 
behavior,  natural  history,  genetics,  and 
physiology.  These  are  constructed  for  the 
enjoyment  and  benefit  of  everyone;  a 
few  are  designed  to  fulfill  the  needs  of 
specific  groups  of  students. 

For  students  who  decide  to  major  in 
zoology,  the  curriculum  provides  the 
basic  concepts  in  all  areas  of  zoology,  but 
allows  for  various  individual  interests. 
Zoology  majors  should  complete  ZOOL 
240,  Principles  of  Genetics;  ZOOL  360, 
Cell  Physiology;  and  one  course  from 
each  of  the  following  groups: 

Vertebrate  zoology;  ZOOL  221,  Com- 
parative Anatomy;  ZOOL  223,  Histology 
or  ZOOL  227,  Embryology. 

Invertebrate  zoology:  ZOOL  281,  Biol- 
ogy of  the  Invertebrates;  ZOOL  282,  Biol- 


ogy of  the  Invertebrates  or  ZOOL  28c 
General  Parasitology. 

Ecology,  Population,  Behavior:  ZOO 
243,  Population  Biology;  ZOOL  335,  Lim 
nology;  ZOOL  337,  Ecology  or  ZOOL  35C 
Animal  Behavior. 

Physiology,  Development:  ZOOL  36t' 
Vertebrate  Physiology;  ZOOL  370,  ComJ 
parative  Physiology  or  ZOOL  380,  Devel 
opmental  Biology. 

Background  knowledge  in  allied  field 
aids  understanding  of  zoological  ideas 
thus,  additional  requirements  are 
BOTANY  100,  Introductory  Botam, 
PHYSIC  141/142,  Introductory  Physic 
and  MATH  127/128,  Calculus  for  the  Lifi 
and  Social  Sciences. 

Students  contemplating  a  major  i 
zoology  should  also  enroll  in  CHEM  11! 
their  first  semester  in  order  to  anticipat 
those  zoology  courses  which  have  gen 
eral  chemistry  (CHEM  111/112),  organr 
chemistry  (CHEM  261/262  with  labora' 
tory),  or  biochemistry  (BIOCHM  220  o'L 
223)  as  prerequisites.  No  other  schedul  | 
ing  difficulties  should  be  encounterec 
although  the  student  should,  of  course: 
plan  ahead  with  regard  to  all  prerequ: 
sites,  and  fall-versus-spring  scheduling 
of  some  courses. 

Students  may  substitute  for  MAT! 
127/128  either  of  the  followim 
sequences:  STATIS  231/232;  Fundamen 
tals  of  Statistical  Inference;  or  COIN' 
122,  Introduction  to  Problem  Solvin;- 
plus  a  second  COINS  course  for  whici 
122  is  a  prerequisite.  Other  substitution 
are  possible.  For  example,  students  wit!i, 
a  strong  interest  in  chemical  biolog\ 
may,  with  the  permission  of  the  Chemis 
try  Department,  substitute  CHEN 
113/114  for  CHEM  111/112;  those  with 
special  interest  in  physics  may  wish  t 
substitute  PHYSIC  161/162/163  fc 
PHYSIC  141/142.  The  Bachelor  c 
Science  degree  requires  a  total  of  60  crec 
its  in  natural  science,  mathematics,  d 
psychology.  A  few  courses  elected  fror 
these  areas  will  bring  a  zoology  major' 
program  to  the  60-credit  level. 

ZOOL  101.  Introductory  Zoology,  i 
currently  not  required  of  zoology  major:' 
but  the  faculty  is  preparing  a  first  cours| 
in  zoology  (ZOOL  102)  for  its  majoif 
which  will  be  required.  Any  student  wh 
has  not  studied  biology  in  high  school  c 
who  feels  the  need  for  review  may,  c 
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)urse  elect  ZOOL  101,  or  simply  audit 

e  lectures. 

The  curriculum  for  those  who  plan  to 
;come  certified  secondary  school  biol- 
iy  teachers  is  somewhat  broader.  Addi- 
Dnal  botany  courses  (BOTANY  125  and 
>6),  and  several  psychology  and  educa- 
an  courses,  as  well  as  practice  teaching, 

ovide  the  needed  background.  Also 
OOL  135,  Introductory  Physiology,  may 

substituted  for  the  last  group  of  zool- 
;y  courses  listed  above.  Students  are 
-ged  to  contact  the  Science  Education 
lviser  in  the  School  of  Education  as 
irly  in  their  academic  careers  as  possi- 
e  since  good  course  planning  will  expe- 
te  their  very  full  programs.  Written 
)plication  to  the  teacher  preparation 
■ogram  is  required  for  student  teaching 
acement. 

The  zoology  faculty  stands  ready  to 
;sist  the  student  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
p-to-date  information  on  course  selec- 
in,  the  honors  program  for  qualified 
udents,  special  courses,  individualized 
ork  (ZOOL  385/386).  Senior  Honors 
iOOL  398/399),  and  summer  research 
iportunities  is  readily  available  from 
)ur  adviser  or  other  members  of  the 
culty.  It  is  useful  to  establish  rapporl 
ith  your  adviser,  and  to  seek  as  much 
formation  as  possible  about  careers  in 
lology.  Publications  of  the  University 
id  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
formation  and  Advising  Office 
ASIAC)  also  provide  information  on 
occdures  to  ease  your  progress  and  on 
e  vast  array  of  courses  to  enrich  your 
idergraduate  education. 


^CULTY  OF  SOCIAL  AND 
EHAVIORAL  SCIENCES 

nthropology 

i  its  study  of  mankind  in  terms  of  ori- 
ns,  ways  of  life,  physical  and  cultural 
fferentiation,  and  contemporary  prob- 
ms,  anthropology  bridges  the  social 
nd  biological  sciences.  Its  courses  are 
ffered  with  the  aim  of  providing  both  a 
)undation  for  specialized  graduate 
udy  in  all  four  subfields  of  anthropol- 
;y  (archaeology,  physical  anthropology, 
cial  and  cultural  anthropology  and  lin- 
uistic  anthropology)  and  also  the  under- 
Landing  of  mankind  that  can  be  of  value 
i  anyone  regardless  of  particular  inter- 
sts. 

Anthropology      majors      must       lake 
iNTH  104  and  one  other  of  the  following 


introductory  courses:  102,  103  or  105. 
They  should  also  take  at  least  one  other 
course  in  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences  (either  Sociology,  Economics, 
Political  Science  or  Psychology).  All 
majors  must  elect  a  minimum  of  30  cred- 
its in  Anthropology,  with  at  least  21  of 
these  credits  chosen  from  courses  above 
the  100  level.  The  maximum  acceptable 
credits  in  Anthropology  is  45.  Students 
choosing  Anthropology  as  a  major  begin- 
ning in  the  Fall  Semester  of  1975  are  also 
required  to  take  a  course  in  quantitative 
methods  selected  from  a  list  available 
from  the  department.  Under  special  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  the  adviser's 
approval,  an  Anthropology  major  may  be 
allowed  to  substitute  as  part  of  the 
departmental  requirements  non-dupli- 
cating Anthropology  courses  given  at 
another  of  the  Five-College  Cooperative 
institutions.  Professor  Donald  Proulx  is 
chief  adviser  for  Anthropology. 


Communication  Studies 

Courses  in  Communication  Studies  arc 
designed  to  enrich  the  students'  under 
standing  of  man  through  theoretical 
study  of  the  communication  process  and 
the  application  of  this  theory  to  various 
communication  forms.  A  major  in  Com- 
munication Studies  prepares  a  student 
not  only  for  a  career  in  one  of  the  com- 
munication disciplines,  but  also  for  a 
career  in  law,  government,  the  arts,  or 
business. 

Majors  are  required  to  select  one  of  the 
following  areas  of  concentration:  1) 
Interpersonal  Communication  and  Rhet- 
oric, recommended  for  students  who 
plan  to  work  as  communication  special 
ists  in  business,  government  or  edui  .i 
lion,  who  wish  to  pursue  careers  in  law. 
public  affairs,  politics  and  similar  pro- 
fessions, or  to  prepare  themselves  for 
graduate  study  in  Interpersonal  Com- 
munication and  Rhetoric;  2)  Mass  Com- 
munications, recommended  for  students 
who  plan  to  pursue  careers  in  mass 
media  or  mass  media-related  industries, 
or  to  prepare  themselves  for  graduate 
study  in  Mass  Communications;  3)  Com- 
munication Education,  required  of  all 
students  who  plan  to  earn  a  secondary 
school  teacher's  certificate  in  Speech 
Communication. 

Majors  must  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  area  of  major  concentration.  Specific 
information  may  be  secured  in  the 
departmental  office. 


VNTHROPOLOGY  /  COMMUNICATION  STUDIES  /  ECONOMICS 


Economics 

Economics  is  the  study  of  a  hard  fact  of 
life,  that  what  we  as  a  society  would  like 
to  have  exceeds  the  capacity  of  our 
resources  to  provide  it.  We  are  forced, 
therefore,  to  choose — and  simulta- 
neously exclude — those  goods  and  ser- 
vices we  will  have  from  the  larger  menu 
of  possibilities.  Economics  develops  the 
basic  principles  stemming  from  this 
scarcity  and  applies  them  to  analyze  the 
various  aspects  of  human  activity  where 
such  choices  must  lie  made. 

The  Economics  Department  at  the 
University  offers  courses  spanning  a 
broad  range  of  interests  within  econom- 
ics. The  courses  are  subject  to  continuous 
review  as  the  findings  and  techniques  of 
economic  science  improve.  In  recent 
years  substantial  numbers  of  new 
courses  have  been  added  and  many 
existing  courses  revised.  Special  sem- 
inars on  current  problems  are  offered 
from  time  to  time. 

Courses  are  offered  in  such  topics  as 
economic  theory,  international  trade, 
industrial  structure  and  regulation,  labor 
economics  and  human  capital,  mathe- 
matical economics,  economic  history, 
lesser  developed  economics,  compara- 
tive systems,  regional  and  urban  eco- 
nomics, public  finance  and  history  of 
economic  thought. 

Thus  the  individual  student  is  faced 
with  a  choice.  The  department  has  far 
more  course  offerings  than  even  a  major 
could  reasonably  take.  A  Student  who 
wishes  a  basic  understanding  of  econom- 
ics or  completion  of  a  (I))  distribution 
requirement  will  probably  take  ECON 
toil.  Elements  of  Economics.  A  student 
interested  in  a  particular  topic  may  take 
ECON  121.  International  Trade;  ECON 
131.  Insecurity  and  Poverty:  ECON  141. 
Labor  Problems;  ECON  172.  The  Soviet 
Economy;  or  ECON  181,  Urban  Prob- 
lems; all  of  which  presume  no  previous 
economics  courses.  A  student  expecting 
to  take  more  than  one  economics  course 
should  begin  with  ECON  103,  Microeco- 
nomics and  continue  with  ECON  104, 
Macroeconomics.  Then,  if  a  particular 
subject  is  of  interest,  the  student  may 
enroll  in  the  appropriate  one  from  among 
the1  many  other  courses  offered  by  the 
department.  A  student  interested  in 
developing  economic  tools  of  analysis 
further  for  a  career  in  business  or  sys- 
tems analysis,  for  example,  can  take 
ECON  203  and  204  after  the  two  intro- 
ductory courses. 
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The  same  freedom  of  choice  extends  to 
majors  in  economics.  Graduates  of  the 
undergraduate  program  in  economics 
continue  in  a  wide  variety  of  categories 
such  as  graduate  school,  law  school, 
government,  or  business.  The  course 
structure  is  such  that  they  are  able  to 
structure  their  program  to  their  specific 
needs. 

Along  with  University  and  college 
requirements  the  department  requires 
majors  to  complete  24  credits  in  econom- 
ics which  must  include  103,  104,  203,  204, 
and  at  least  four  other  courses  of  the  200 
or  above  level.  The  only  other  require- 
ment is  one  of  calculus  such  as  127,  131, 
or  135,  or  190-290  so  that  students  have 
some  familiarity  with  the  language  in 
which  so  much  of  modern  economics  is 
conducted.  Majors  are  assigned  to  a  per- 
manent adviser  when  they  enter  the 
department  but  are  not  required  to 
obtain  the  adviser's  signature  on  semes- 
ter programs.  In  practice  many  econom- 
ics majors  follow  an  informal  advising 
system  of  consulting  faculty  members 
from  whom  they  have  had  courses  or 
who  are  well  versed  in  specific  areas. 

Political  Science 

Courses  in  Political  Science  investigate 
the  nature,  functions,  and  problems  of 
political  systems,  and  of  the  place  of 
politics  in  the  modern  world.  These 
courses  can  be  broadly  grouped  into  the 
fields  of  Political  Theory,  American  Poli- 
tics and  Public  Law,  State  and  Local  Poli- 
tics and  Public  Administration,  Compar- 
ative Politics  and  Area  Studies,  and 
International  Relations. 

The  degree  program  in  Political 
Science  provides  a  thorough  foundation 
for  enlightened  citizenship  and  prepares 
students  for  a  wide  range  of  careers,  such 
as  graduate  study  leading  to  academic  or 
research  positions,  pubic  service  at  the 
federal,  state  or  local  level,  political 
office,  the  study  and  practice  of  law,  for- 
eign service,  business  and  education. 

The  Political  Science  Department 
offers  three  introductory  courses:  101 
American  Politics;  131  Comparative  Poli- 
tics; and  151  World  Politics.  Any  of  these 
courses  meets  the  University  require- 
ment of  an  introductory  course  in  social 
science.  Political  Science  majors  are 
required  to  take  two  of  the  above  three 
courses,  the  two  selected  depending 
upon  the  background,  interest,  and 
experience    of    the    student    involved. 
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Credit  will  not  be  awarded  for  more  than 
six  hours  of  introductory  work. 

Majors  in  Political  Science  are  nor- 
mally expected  to  complete  the  basic 
courses  in  their  freshman  or  sophomore 
years.  A  minimum  of  nine  additional 
courses  is  required.  At  least  one  course 
must  be  selected  from  each  of  the  five 
fields:  political  theory,  American  politics 
and  public  law,  state  and  local  politics 
and  public  administration,  comparative 
politics  and  area  studies,  and  interna- 
tional relations.  Any  four  additional 
Political  Science  courses  will  complete 
the  Departmental  distribution. 

The  curriculum  is  flexible  enough  to 
accommodate  a  wide  range  of  career  and 
vocational  interests.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  develop  their  individual 
programs  in  consultation  with  Depart- 
mental advisers.  Opportunities  also  exist 
for  independent  research  (through  the 
Senior  Honors  Program),  for  exchange 
programs  (within  the  Five  College  area, 
among  a  number  of  participating  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  the  United 
States,  and  with  a  number  of  universities 
abroad),  and  for  various  internships  and 
training  programs  at  the  local,  state,  and 
national  levels. 


Psychology 

The  courses  in  the  Psychology  Depart- 
ment are  planned  to  impart  an  under- 
standing of  the  basic  principles,  methods 
and  data  of  psychology  as  a  science  and 
the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  cur- 
rent issues.  The  Department  recognizes 
that  interest  in  psychology  is  not  limited 
to  those  who  intend  to  pursue  careers  in 
the  discipline.  Course  offerings  are  there- 
fore designed  so  as  to  permit  students  to 
pursue  study  of  various  aspects  of  the 
subject  to  differing  levels  of  depth.  The 
wide  range  of  the  discipline  further  per- 
mits students  to  pursue  programs  of 
study  which  lead  to  either  the  B.A.  or  the 
B.S  degree,  depending  on  the  pattern  of 
courses  the  student  elects. 

Students  interested  in  majoring  in 
psychology  should  elect  PSYCH  120, 130, 
140,  and  145  and  may  then  pursue  a  gen- 
eral psychology  major  or  one  designed 
for  those  preparing  for  graduate  study 
and  professional  careers  in  the  field.  The 
general  psychology  major  provides 
opportunities  either  for  those  seeking  a 
general  education  or  for  those  entering 
career  fields  for  which  psychological 
information  is  relevant. 


The  psychology  major  must  elect  til 
following:  a  minimum  of  24  (and  no  mo! 
than  40)  credits  of  advanced  lev 
courses  in  the  Department.  Included  ' 
the  electives  must  be  at  least  two  cours  ; 
from  each  of  the  following  two  grou 
ings:  A)  210,  220,  230,  and  250;  and  B)  2f 
270,  and  280.  This  program  allows  t! 
student  considerable  flexibility  to  elect 
variety  of  courses  both  within  and  oi 
side  the  Department  suited  to  his  or  h' 
interests  and  needs.  Students  completii 
this  major  will  fulfill  the  Department 
requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

In  addition,  students  interested  in 
career  in  Psychology  should  plan  to  eleJ 
at  least  one  laboratory  course  from  eai 
of  the  following  two  groupings:  A)  2':; 
221,  222,  231,  and  251;  and  B)  261,  271,  2f: 
and  282.  These  laboratory  electives  mr 
be  taken  in  proper  sequence  with  thi 
associated  non-laboratory  prerequisit 
or  corequisites.  While  such  laborato 
electives   are   highly   recommended  f' 
students  intending  to  apply  to  gradut 
school,  they  also  may  be  of  use  and  intt 
est  to  other  majors.   Furthermore,  st 
dents  who  have  not  taken  these  cours 
have  not  excluded  themselves  from  fi 
ther  study  or  careers  in  the  field.  St 
dents  completing  this  major  will  fulli 
the  Departmental  requirements  for  eitht 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor 
Science  degree. 

NOTE:  Psychology  majors  may  ele1 
either  a  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree.  If  a  stude 
elects  the  B.S.  degree,  he  must  fulfill  t 
additional  science  requirements  of  t 
College.  Depending  on  their  bat1 
grounds,  certain  transfer  students  mi 
have  difficulty  fulfilling  these  requin 
ments  in  the  time  they  have  availah 
Students  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  whi' 
degree  program  to  follow  should  disci 
the  available  options  with  the  Undr 
graduate  Advising  Office  in  Tobin  Hal 

Eligible  students  (either  B.A.  or  B. 
will  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  t 
honors  program  in  their  junior  and  sen 
years.  Furthermore,  selected  majors  m 
from  time  to  time  be  invited  to  parti 
pate  in  Special  Problem  programs,  t 
Department's  cooperative  teaching  pi 
gram  or  both. 

Professor  Stanley  Moss  is  Director 
Undergraduate  Studies.  Students  shoi 
contact  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  | 
Tobin  Hall  for  advising. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE /PSYCHOLO  I 


jciology 

le  courses  in  sociology  are  planned  to 
ve  the  student  an  understanding  of  the 
ctors  which  influence  the  individual  in 
s  or  her  activities  and  interests  as  a 
ember  of  society  and  to  introduce  the 
indamental  methods  of  research  in 
iciology.  The  course  offerings  are 
^signed  so  that  students  who  desire  to 
■epare  for  graduate  work,  as  well  as 
ose  who  do  not,  will  find  suitable  pro- 
ams  for  study  available  within  the 
;partment. 

Career  opportunities  are  open  in  a 
ide  range  of  fields  which  include  public 
id  private  welfare  agencies,  govern- 
ental  and  private  research  organiza- 
ans,  and  education.  Those  interested  in 
search  careers  should  incorporate 
ithin  their  programs  courses  in  statis- 
cs  and  methodology  beyond  the  intro- 
jctory  levels  and  should  plan  on  gradu- 
e  training  if  they  aspire  to  full 
'ofessional  status  in  the  discipline.  The 
merican  Association  of  Schools  of 
Dcial  Work  indicates  that  the  pre-pro- 
:ssional  subjects  most  closely  related  to 
■ofessional  work  in  that  field  are  eco- 
Dmics,  political  science,  psychology  and 
)ciology. 

Rather  than  offer  a  single  introductory 
Durse  in  sociology,  the  department 
Ffers  a  number  of  introductory  courses 
:  the  100-level,  each  of  which  has  a  par- 
cular  substantive  referent  but  the 
"lared  responsibility  of  acquainting  the 
udent  with  the  general  principles  and 
lethods  of  the  discipline.  These  courses 
lclude:  a)  Contemporary  American 
ociety;  b)  Age,  Sex,  and  Kinship  in 
ontemporary  Society;  c)  Social  Prob- 
ms;  d)  Drugs  and  Society;  e)  Sociology 
f  Learning:  Problems  of  Personal  and 
ocial  Change;  f)  Urban  Life  and  Indus 
ial  Society;  g)  Race,  Sex  and  Social 
lass:  Inequality  in  America;  and  h)  Self, 
ociety,  and  Interpersonal  Relations. 

The  sociology  major  requires  a  mini- 
mm  of  27  credits  or  nine  courses  distrib- 
ted  as  indicated  below.  No  major  is 
ermitted  to  take  more  than  a  total  of  36 
redits  or  12  courses  in  sociology. 

Each  major  is  required  to  take  both 
OCIOL  201  (Sociological  Analysis  I: 
Theories  and  Perspectives)  and  SOCIOL 
02  (Sociological  Analysis  II:  Data  Col- 

ction  and  Analysis).  These  courses 
hould  be  taken  during  the  sophomore 
ear  as  further  preparation  for  the  upper 
ivision  courses  to  follow.  At  least  one 
ociology     course,     preferably     at     the 

iOCIOLOGY  /  CLASSICS  &  PHILOSOPHY 


100-level,  is  a  prerequisite  for  201  and 
202. 

In  addition  to  201-202,  each  major  is 
required  to  take  at  least  one  upper  divi- 
sion course  in  three  of  the  following  five 
core  areas,  and  no  more  than  three 
courses  can  be  taken  for  credit  toward 
the  major  in  any  one  core  area.  Core 
areas  include:  Social  Organization  and 
Institutions;  Social  Issues  and  Policies; 
Demography  and  Urban  Sociology; 
Social  Psychology;  and  Theory  and 
Methods. 

It  is  recommended  that  majors  with 
special  interest  in  a  core  area  take  a  300- 
level  practicum  in  the  area  during  their 
senior  year. 

Professor  Robert  Faulkner  is  the 
departmental  chief  adviser.  Mr.  William 
D.  Bathurst  is  information  officer  for 
sociology  majors. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY  PROGRAMS 

Classics  &  Philosophy 

The  Classics  &  Philosophy  major  is 
administered  jointly  by  the  two  depart- 
ments. It  is  designed  for  classicists  with  a 
philosophical  bent  and  philosophers 
with  an  interest  in  Greek. 

REQUIREMENTS 

8  hours  of  credit  in  Elementary  and  Inter- 
mediate Greek 
6  hours  of  credit  in  Greek  Readings 
6  hours  of  credit  in  Classics 
6  hours  of  credit  in  Philosophy 
6  hours  of  credit  in  Ancient  Philosophy 
6  hours  of  credit  in  Special  Classics  and 
Philosophy  seminars  taken  in  the  jun- 
ior and  senior  years. 
Questions   may   be   directed    to    Prof 
Gareth    Matthews,    Philosophy    Depart- 
ment; and  to  Prof.  Robert  Dyer  and  Prof. 
John  Marry,  Classics  Department. 


| ud.i ii  Studies 

Judaic  Studies  is  a  major  program  super- 
vised by  a  committee  of  faculty  members 
from  various  departments.  The  Director 
of  Judaic  Studies  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  Professor  Leonard  H.  Ehr- 
lich.  Student  inquiries  about  any  aca- 
demic aspect  of  the  program,  such  as  the 
major,  individual  courses,  or  study 
abroad,  may  be  directed  to  him  or  to  the 
Director  of  Student  Affairs,  Professor 
Leora  Baron. 


Students  who  want  to  major  in  [udaic 
Studies  must  complete  the  following 
requirements: 

a)  Hebrew:  One  year  introductory 
and  one  year  intermediate 
Hebrew,  or  equivalent.  Two 
semesters  of  Hebrew  courses 
numbered  150  or  above,  or  equiva- 
lent. 

b)  JUDAIC  100,  101  (The  [ewish  Peo- 
ple, I  and  II). 

c)  \H  hours  in  courses,  approved  by 
the  judaic  Studies  Committee, 
numbered  200  or  above.  This 
requirement  is  in  addition  to  (,i) 
above. 

d)  The  major  student  will  devote  no 
fewer  than  9  of  these  IB  hours  to 
an  area  of  concentration  approved 
by  the  judaic  Studies  Committee. 
Six  approved  areas  are:  Biblical 
Studies.  History.  Hebrew  l„in 
guage  and  Literature,  Modern  Lit- 
erature, Religion,  Area  Study  Stu- 
dents concentrating  in  any  one  ol 
these  are, is  will  be  assigned  to  an 
appropriate  adviser.  Students 
wishing  to  concentrate  in  an  area 
not  listed  here  should  prepare,  in 
consultation  with  one  of  the  advis- 
ers, a  proposal  for  the  Committee's 
consideration. 

faltering  freshmen  who  may  decide  to 
take  a  major  in  judaic  Studies  are 
strongly  advised  to  enroll  in  Hebrew  in 
the  freshman  year.  This  will  leave  them 
ample  lime  to  complete  the  required 
three  years  of  Hebrew;  it  will  also  pre- 
pare them  for  a  year's  study  in  Israel, 
which  is  not  required  but  desirable.  In 
case  such  students  decide  not  to  take  a 
major  in  judaic  Studies,  two  years  of 
Hebrew  will  satisfy  the  language  require- 
ment of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Latin  American  Studies 

Undergraduates  interested  in  Latin 
America  may  wish  to  enroll  in  the  Uni- 
versity's Latin  American  Studies  Pro- 
gram. The  program  does  not  constitute  a 
major  and  is  designed  to  supplement  the 
work  done  in  another  discipline.  How- 
ever, those  students  who  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  the  program  are 
awarded  the  Certificate  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can Studies  attesting  to  their  attainment 
in  area  and  language  studies.  The 
requirements  of  the  program  are 
intended  to  be  met  partly  through 
courses  that  fulfill  existing  requirements 
of    the    College    of    Arts    and    Sciences, 
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partly  through  the;  careful  use  of  elec- 
tives. 

Requirements    for    the    Certificate    in 
Latin  American  Studies: 

TRACK  A 

1)  Languages 

a)  Students  must  demonstrate  a  prac- 
tical working  knowledge,  defined 
as  the  ability  to  engage  in  ordinary 
conversations  and  to  read  mature 
but  non-technical  material,  of 
Spanish  or  Portuguese.  This 
knowledge  may  be  demonstrated 
by  examination  or  by  satisfactory 
performance  (with  a  grade  of  C  or 
better)  in  SPAN  180-181  or  PORT 
181-182  for  conversation  and 
SPAN  140  or  PORT  140  for  read- 
ing. 

b)  Completion  of  a  one-year  course  in 
the  other  language  (Spanish  or 
Portuguese)  with  a  grade  of  at  least 
C.  This  requirement  may  be  met 
by  an  achievement  test. 

2)  Area  Studies 

Successful  completion  (with  a  grade  of  C 
or  better  of  four  courses  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can Studies  selected  from  three  distinct 
disciplines,  chosen  from  the  following 
list: 

ANTH  237,  375,  376 
ECON  267 
EDUC  365 
GEOG  220 

POL  SCI  240,  241,245 
HIST  120,  121,  301,  302,  303,  304,  305,  306, 
307,  308 

SPAN  201,  350,  351,  352,  353,  355,  356,  357 
Appropriate  courses  listed  in  the  Five 
College  announcement  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can Studies  may  also  be  used  to  fulfill 
this  requirement. 

3)  Inter-disciplinary  Courses 

All  students  must  take  the  Seminar  on 
Latin  America  (LAT  AM  390).  This  is 
normally  taken  in  the  second  semester  of 
the  senior  year.  As  an  optional  course 
they  may  also  want  to  take  LAT  AM 
392 — Bibliography  for  Latin  American 
Studies. 

TRACK  B 

1)  Languages 

Students  must  demonstrate  a  practical 
working  knowledge  of  Spanish  or 
Portuguese.  For  details  see  above  under 
Track  A,  la. 

2)  Area  Studies 

Successful  completion  of  five  courses  in 
Latin  American  Studies  selected  from  at 
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least  three  distinct  disciplines.  See  above 

under  Track  A,  2  for  list. 

3)  Interdisciplinary  Courses 

Students  must  complete  both  LAT  AM 

392,    Bibliography   for    Latin   American 

Studies,  and  LAT  AM  390,  Seminar  on 

Latin  America. 

The  Committee  on  Latin  American 
Studies  administers  the  program  and 
advises  interested  students.  Committee 
members  for  1974-75  are: 
Professor  Robert  A.  Potash,  Chairman 
(History) 

Professor  Howard  A.  Wiarda  (Political 
Science) 

Professor  Robert  Bancroft  (Spanish  and 
Portuguese) 

Associate  Professor  Donald  A.  Proulx 
(Anthropology) 

Associate  Professor  Richard  W.  Wilkie 
(Geography) 

Associate  Professor  Michael  Best  (Eco- 
nomics) 

INTERDISCIPLINARY      MAJORS      IN 

LINGUISTICS 

The  Department  of  Linguistics  offers  five 

majors  in  which  the  study  of  Linguistics 

forms  a  significant  part  of  the  curricular 

requirements.  These  are: 

Linguistics  &  Philosophy 

Linguistics  &  Chinese 

Linguistics  &  German 

Linguistics  &  Japanese 

Linguistics  &  Russian 

Students  interested  in  these  majors 
should  first  see  the  undergraduate 
adviser  in  Linguistics.  Students  wishing 
to  pursue  a  joint  major  in  Linguistics  and 
other  disciplines  (for  example,  Linguis- 
tics &  English,  Linguistics  &  Psychology, 
Linguistics  &  Anthropology,  or  Linguis- 
tics &  Computer  Science)  should  also  see 
the  undergraduate  adviser  in  Linguistics. 
Joint  majors  in  these  fields  have  in  the 
past  been  approved  through  the  Bache- 
lor's Degree  with  Individual  Concentra- 
tion. 

Questions  may  be  directed  to  Prof. 
Donald  Freeman,  Linguistics  Depart- 
ment. 

Linguistics  &  Philosophy 

Prerequisites:  Two  years  (or  equivalent) 
of  a  foreign  lanugage  to  be  taken  before 
the  junior  year,  plus  42  semester  hours  of 
credit  distributed  between  philosophy 
and  linguistics,  and  including  each  of  the 
above  or  equivalent.  At  the  discretion  of 
the  directors  of  undergraduate  studies  in 
each    department,    other    senior    level 


courses    in    linguistics    and    philosopf 
may  be  substituted  for  those  listed  abov 
Seniors   normally   will   take   the   cros 
listed  seminar  LING  (and  PHIL)  395  I 
Linguistics  &  Philosophy. 

LING    201,    Introduction    to    Linguist 

Theory  (3) 
LING  202,  Phonological  Theory  (3) 
LING  203,  Introduction  to  Syntax  (3) 
LING  209,  Formal  Foundations  of  Lid 

guistic  Theory  (3) 
LING  210,  Introduction  to  Semantics  (3 
LING  211,  Introduction  to  Psycholingui 

tics  (3) 
PHIL  230,  Intermediate  Logic  (3) 

One  of  the  following: 

PHIL  371,  Philosophy  and  Logic  (3) 
PHIL  372,  Mathematical  Logic  (3) 

One  of  the  following: 

PHIL  240,  Philosophical  Approach 

to  Science  (3) 
PHIL  340,  Philosophy  of  Science  (3) 

PHIL  261,  Contemporary  Analytic  Pl; 

losophy  (3) 
PHIL  346,  Philosophy  of  Language  (3) 

One  of  the  following: 

PHIL  344,  Epistemology  (3) 
PHIL  345,  Metaphysics  (3) 

Linguistics  &  Chinese 

Prerequisites:  Successful  completion  i 
four  (4)  semester  courses  in  Chinese  (i 
credits):  CHINSE  126,  146,  226,  227  < 
equivalent.  Thirty-five  (35)  credits  di: 
tributed  between  Linguistics  and  Asia 
Studies  and  normally  including  the  fcl 
lowing: 

LING  201,  Introduction  to  Linguist 

Theory  (3) 
LING  202,  Phonological  theory  (3) 
LING  203,  Introductory  Syntax  (3) 

One  of  the  following: 

LING  204,  Field  Methods  (3) 
LING  211,  Introduction  to  Psycholi 
guistics  (3) 

LING  214,  Phonetics  for  Linguists  (1) 
CHINSE  275,  Chinese  Syntax  (3) 
CHINSE  350,  Classical  Chinese  I  (4) 
CHINSE  375,  History  of  Chinese  (3) 

One  of  the  following: 

CHINSE  351,  Classical  Chinese  II  (3) 
CHINSE  391,  Chinese  Dialectology  (i 
Other  courses  may  be  selected  fro  I 
the  course  list  of  the  Five  College  Asi;: 
Studies  program.  All  seniors  normal 
will  take  the  cross-listed  seminar  395 
Linguistics  and  Language. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDIES  /  LINGUISTICS  &  CHINES 


.inguistics  &  German 
rerequisites:  Successful  completion  of 
our  (4)  semester  courses  in  German  (12 
redits):  110,  120,  130,  140,  or  equivalent, 
"hirty  (30)  credits  distributed  between 
.inguistics  and  German  such  that  at  least 
4  credits  are  earned  in  courses  bearing 
Jerman  numbers  over  200,  and  normally 
ncluding  the  following: 

,ING    201,    Introduction    to    Linguistic 

Theory  (3) 
,ING  202.  Phonological  Theory  (3) 
,ING  203,  Introduction  to  Syntax  (3) 
,ING  211,   Introductory   Psycholinguis- 

tics  (3) 
,ING  214,  Phonetics  for  Linguists.  (1) 
GERMAN  201,   Advanced   German   (4), 

and  GERMAN  202,  Advanced  German 

(4) 
ERMAN  211,   Advanced   Composition 

(3) 

)ne  of  the  following: 

GERMAN  284,  The  German  Language 
(3) 

GERMAN  285,  The  Structure  of  Ger- 
man (3) 

Students  will  be  encouraged  to  take 
raduate  courses  in  the  older  Germanic 
anguages  for  undergraduate  credit  (e.g. 
JERMAN  701,  702,  703,  704,  710,  711,  712) 
nd  may  also  opt  to  take  courses  in  Ger- 
nan  literature  or  civilization  courses 
nd/or  language  courses  in  Danish, 
)utch,  Swedish.  All  seniors  normally 
vill  take  the  cross-listed  seminar  395C: 
inguistics  and  Language. 

inguistics  &  Japanese 

'rerequisities:  Successful  completion  of 
our  (4)  semester  courses  in  Japanese  (24 
redits):  JAPAN  126,  146,  226,  227  or 
quivalent.  Thirty-five  (35)  credits  dis- 
ributed  between  Linguistics  and  Asian 
Studies,  and  normally  including  thr 
ollowing: 

.ING    201,     Introduction    to    Linguistic 

Theory  (3) 
.ING  202,  Phonological  Theory  (3) 
.ING  203,  Introductory  Syntax  (3) 

Dne  of  the  following: 
LING  204,  Field  Methods  (3) 
LING  211,  Introduction  to  Psycholin- 
guistics  (3) 

APAN  275,  Japanese  Linguistics  I  (3) 
APAN  276,  Japanese  Linguistics  II  (3) 
APAN  376,  Topics  in  Japanese  Linguis- 
tics (3) 

5ix  credits  from  the  following: 


JAPAN  326,  Readings  In  Modern  Japa- 
nese I  (6) 

JAPAN  327,  Readings  in  Modern  Japa- 
nese II  (6) 

Other  courses  may  be  selected  from 
the  course  list  of  the  Five  College  Asian 
Studies  program.  All  seniors  normally 
will  take  the  cross-listed  seminar  395C: 
Linguistics  and  Language. 

Linguistics  &  Russian 

Prerequisites:  Successful  completion  of 
four  (4)  semester  courses  in  Russian: 
RUSS  110,  120,  130,  140  or  equivalent. 
Thirty  credits  distributed  between  Lin- 
guistics and  Slavic  Languages,  and 
including  at  least  18  credits  earned  in 
courses  bearing  Russian  catalog  num- 
bers. The  language  courses  taken  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  major  may  be  counted 
towards  these  18  credits,  which  are 
required  for  state  certification,  but  not 
toward  the  major.  Courses  in  the  major 
normally  will  include  the  following: 

LING    201,    Introduction    to    Linguistic 

Theory  (3) 
LING  202,  Phonological  Theory  (3) 
LING  203,  Introductory  Syntax  (3) 
LING  211,  Introduction  in  Psycholinguis- 

tics  (3) 
LING    214,    Introductory    Phonetics    for 

Linguists  ( 1) 
RUSS  261,  Advanced  Russian  (3) 
RUSS  262,  Advanced  Russian  (3) 
RUSS  266,  Russian  Phonetics  (3) 
RUSS  365,  Structure  of  Russian  (3) 
RUSS    366,    Contrastive    Structures    of 

Russian  ami  English  (3) 

Other  courses  may  be  selected  from 
the  offerings  of  the  Slavic  languages 
departments  in  the  Five  College  area, 
including  language  courses  in  Polish, 
although  Polish  language  courses  cannot 
currently  count  toward  state  certifica- 
tion nor  can  they  count  toward  the  major 
since  they  have  numbers  below  200.  All 
seniors  normally  will  take  the  cross- 
listed  seminar  395C:  Linguistics  and 
Language. 

Mathematics  &  Philosophy 

Requirements:  A  minimum  of  36  semes- 
ter hours  of  credit  in  courses  offered  in 
the  two  departments.  Satisfaction  of  the 
following  requirements  of  distribution: 
(a)   The     Mathematics     Requirement. 
Satisfactory  completion  of  MATH 
136,   167,   and   four  other  courses 
from    among    165    (or    166),    and 
courses     numbered     above     200, 


including  a  two-semester  sequ- 
ence. 

(h)  The  Philosophy  Requirement.  Sat- 
isfactory completion  of  any  three 
courses  from  among  PHIL  161, 162, 
201,  205.  230,  and  261.  Satisfactory 
completion  of  PHIL  374  and  one 
other  course  numbered  above  200. 

COINS  285  may  be  taken  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  requirement  (a)  or 
requirement  (b)  (but  not  both). 

(c)  The  Logic  Requirement.  Satisfac- 
tory completion  of  MATH  381  or 
both  of  PHIL  372  and  373.  (Note: 
These  courses  count  toward  satis 
faction  of  requirements  (a)  and  (b), 
respectively.) 

For  further  information,  see  Prof. 
Michael  Jubien,  co-director  of  the  pro- 
gram for  Philosophy,  or  Prof.  Frank 
Wattenberg,  co-director  for  Mathemat- 
ics. 

Near  Eastern  Studies 

The  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  offers  an  interdisciplinary  ami 
interdepartmental  major  in  Near  Eastern 
Studies.  The  major  is  administered  by 
the  following  members  ol  the  Near  East- 
ern Studies  Committee,  under  Ihe  chair- 
manship of  Professor  Vartan  Artinian  of 
Ihe  Department  of  ("lassies  (737  Herter 
Hall:  telephone  545-0513): 

Leora  Baron,  Department  of  Classics,  529 
Herter  Hall.  545-0543 

Jack  Benson.  Department  of  Art.  323A 
Bartlett  Hall.  545-2659 

David  Biddle,  Department  of  History,  707 
Herter  Hall,  545-0672 

Walter  Denny.  Department  of  Art.  229C 
Bartlett  Hall,  545-2729 

Charles  Isbell.  Department  of  Classics. 
540  Herter  Hall,  545-0543 

George  Kirk,  Department  of  History,  617 
Herter  Hall,  545-0547 

Archibald  Lewis,  Department  of  History, 
604  Herter  Hall,  545-0630 

Leila  Meo,  Department  of  Political 
Science,  338  Thompson  Hall,  545-0413 

Edward  Phinney,  Department  of  Clas- 
sics, 533  Herter  Hall,  545-0514 

Niki  Stavrolakes,  Department  of  Clas- 
sics. 542  Herter  Hall,  545-0542 

Students  majoring  (or  planning  to 
major)  in  Near  Eastern  Studies  may  con- 
sult any  of  the  above  members  of  the 
Committee   for   help    in    arranging    pro- 
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grams  of  study.  Students  in  doubt  as  to 
which  member  of  the  Committee  to 
choose  as  an  adviser  should  contact  Pro- 
fessor George  Kirk,  the  chief  adviser  for 
Near  Eastern  Studies  majors.  The  major 
consists  of  a  minimum  of  24  upper  level 
credits  in  courses  chosen  from  an 
approved  list.  The  complete  list  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Five  College  Coordinator 
and  may  be  obtained  from  Professor 
Vartan  Artinian.  NEAST  100,  101  (Near 
Eastern  Civilizations  1  and  II),  and  2 
years  or  the  equivalent  of  a  Near  Eastern 
language  (Arabic,  Armenian,  Hebrew, 
Persian,  Turkish)  are  required.  Students 
should  begin  the  major  by  taking  NEAST 
100  and  a  Near  Eastern  language  course. 
Those  wishing  to  concentrate  in  the  area 
of  ancient  Near  Eastern  studies  may 
arrange  to  study  Akkadian,  Aramaic,  and 
Ugaritic  with  Professor  Charles  Isbell. 
Students  are  urged  to  spend  a  summer,  a 
semester,  or  a  full  academic  year  in  the 
Near  East  (please  see  Professor  Vartan 
Artinian,  David  Biddle,  George  Kirk,  or 
Leila  Meo  for  available  programs).  Spe- 
cial Problems  courses  may  be  arranged 
in  the  area  of  the  student's  particular 
interest  with  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Students  are  strongly  urged  to 
take  advantage  of  the  offerings  at  the 
neighboring  Colleges  listed  below.  Regis- 
tration in  these  courses  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter. Forms  are  available  in  the  CASIAC, 
E22  Machmer.  The  Five  College  bus  ser- 
vice offers  convenient  and  free  transpor- 
tation. For  class  meeting  times,  consult 
the  schedule  material  issued  by  the 
separate  colleges. 

Pre-Dental,  Pre-Medical,  and  Pre- 
Veterinary  Programs 

A  student  planning  to  enter  a  dental, 
medical,  optometry,  podiatry,  osteopa- 
thy, or  veterinary  school  should  select  a 
major  department  in  the  field  of  greatest 
interest.  This  will  usually  be  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  may  be  in 
other  colleges  or  schools.  Pre-veterinary 
students  frequently  select  a  major  in  the 
College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources. 
Preparation  for  the  professional  schools 
requires  relatively  few  specific  courses 
beyond  those  necessary  to  obtain  the 
bachelor's  degree  and  can  be  completed 
within  the  four-year  curriculum  of  most 
departments  in  the  University. 

A  liberal  education  is  felt  to  be  one  of 
the  best  backgrounds  for  entering  the 
medical,  dental  or  other  health  fields. 
Although  many  students  may  be  inclined 
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to  concentrate  in  the  sciences,  this  will 
not  necessarily  improve  the  opportunity 
for  entrance  into  a  professional  school. 
Rather,  the  field  of  concentration  should 
be  determined  by  the  student's  strong 
secondary  interests;  i.e.,  he  or  she  should 
choose  that  area  most  likely  to  lead  to  a 
satisfying  alternative  career. 

Minimum  preparation  for  the  pre-pro- 
fessional  student  must  include  one  year 
of  inorganic,  one  year  of  organic,  and  one 
semester  of  analytical  chemistry,  three 
semesters  of  biology,  one  year  of  college 
mathematics,  and  one  year  of  physics. 
Certain  additional  courses  in  biology, 
chemistry,  or  mathematics  may  be 
required  or  recommended  by  some  den- 
tal, medical,  and  veterinary  schools.  Stu- 
dents should  consult  their  advisers  as 
well  as  professional  school  catalogs  in 
regard  to  specific  requirements  of  partic- 
ular schools.  Freshmen  who  intend  to 
include  the  pre-professional  courses  in 
the  curriculum  should  discuss  their  plans 
with  the  summer  counseling  adviser,  as 
some  change  in  the  normal  course 
sequence  may  be  desirable. 

Students,  who  by  their  work  in  the 
first  year  demonstrate  a  potential  for 
success,  may,  in  their  third  semester, 
apply  to  the  Pre-Professional  Advisory 
Committee  for  entrance  into  the  pre- 
medical,  pre-dental,  or  pre-veterinary 
major.  This  program  is  designed  to  give 
qualified  students  the  opportunity  to 
broaden  their  background  by  providing 
for  increased  flexibility  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  last  two  years.  These  students  will 
have  advisers  specifically  for  this  pro- 
gram, will  be  interviewed,  and,  upon 
application  to  professional  schools,  will 
be  given  a  written  evaluation  by  the  pre- 
professional  advisory  committee.  How- 
ever, admission  into  a  pre-medical,  pre- 
dental,  or  pre-veterinary  program  is  not  a 
prerequisite  for  application  to  the  profes- 
sional schools.  Many  students  prefer  to 
complete  a  full  major  in  an  academic 
department;  these  students  should  also 
apply  for  entrance  into  the  pre-profes- 
sional program,  and  they  will  be  inter- 
viewed and  evaluated  by  the  committee 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  who  are 
accepted  as  majors. 

A  library  of  dental,  medical,  optome- 
try, osteopathy,  podiatry,  and  veterinary 
school  catalogs  and  other  pertinent  mate- 
rial is  maintained  in  the  committee 
office,  Room  206  Goessmann.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  visit  this  office  for 
further  information  concerning  prepara- 


tions for  careers  in  dentistry,  medicine, 
veterinary  medicine  and  other  health 
areas. 

Individual  members  of  the  advisory 
committee  are  available  for  counsel  to  all 
interested  students  at  any  stage  of  their 
program  and  whether  or  not  they  have 
been  accepted  into  the  curriculum  as 
majors.  The  committee  membership  for 
1975-76  consists  of  17  faculty  members 
from  Natural  Sciences,  Psychology. 
Health  Sciences  and  Food  and  Natural 
Resources.  Dr.  W.  Brian  O'Connor,  Asso- 
ciate Professor/Zoology  is  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee. 

Science  Major 

This  is  an  interdepartmental  major 
based  on  courses  in  the  departments  o:1 
the  Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences  anc 
Mathematics  (Biochemistry,  Botany 
Chemistry,  Computer  and  Informatior 
Science,  Geology,  Mathematics  /  Statis 
tics,  Microbiology,  Physics  /  Astronomy 
and  Zoology).  The  major  is  coordinatee 
and  administered  by  a  committee  com 
posed  of  the  chief  undergraduate  advis 
ors  of  these  departments,  a  representa 
tive  of  the  Pre-Med  committee,  and  thi 
assistant  dean  of  NS&M  (Natura 
Sciences  &  Mathematics).  The  major  i: 
intended  for  the  student  who  has  a  broai 
interest  in  sciences  but  does  not  wish  ti 
specialize,  and  has  requirements  in  thi 
areas  of  foundational  work,  depth,  am 
breadth. 

In  the  foundations  area  the  require 
ments  are:  (1)  two  courses  from  Math  o 
COINS  (Computer  and  Informatioi 
Science)  or  Statistics;  (2)  two  course 
from  each  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  plu 
one  more  from  Physics,  Chemistry  o 
Geology;  and  (3)  two  courses  from  th 
departments  of  Biochemistry,  Botany 
Microbiology,  or  Zoology. 

The  depth  requirement  consists  of  ;, 
primary  concentration  of  at  least  si: 
courses  in  one  department  and  a  second 
ary  concentration  of  at  least  four  course 
in  another  department  in  NS&M,  wit 
the  primary  concentration  including  a 
least  four  upper  division  courses. 

To  complete  the  major,  the  breadt 
requirement  calls  for  a  total  of  20  course 
chosen  from  at  least  six  of  the  nin 
NS&M  departments. 

Courses  for  non-science  majors  cannc 
be  used  to  satisfy  any  part  of  the  Scienc 
major,    nor    can    courses    taken    on 
pass/fail  basis.   Also,   courses  that  ar 
acceptable  in  the  various  areas  of  th| 
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quirements  depend  partly  on  the  pri- 
mary concentration.  For  more  detailed 
[formation  contact  CAS1AC  or  any 
ember  of  the  coordinating  committee. 

ocial  Thought  &  Political  Economy 

he  Social  Thought  &  Political  Economy 
rogram  is  an  interdisciplinary  major  for 
udents  who  want  a  challenging  major 

at  combines  related  elements  of  the 
?ferings  of  the  following  departments: 
nthropology,  Economics,  History.  Phi- 
sophy.  Political  Science,  Psychology, 
id  Sociology. 

Students  choose  a  concentration  either 
i  Social  Thought  or  in  Political  Econ- 
ny.  Each  student  is  assigned  a  faculty 
jviser  in  consultation  with  whom 
e/she  selects  a  program  of  courses. 

equirements 

(a)  12  hours  of  credit  at  the  introduc- 
tory level  in  at  least  three  of  the 
departments  listed  above; 

(b)  18  hours  of  credit  in  courses  num- 
bered 200  or  above,  selected  in 
consultation  with  the  adviser, 
from  the  offerings  of  the;  depart- 
ments listed  above; 

(c)  6  hours  of  credit  in  a  two-semester 
senior  year  team-taught  seminar 
restricted  to  the  STPEC  majors. 

lajors  with  strong  academic  records  are 
icouraged  to  write  Senior  Honors 
heses. 

or  more  information,  contact  Karen 
/arrcn,  in  the  Office  For  Interdiscipli- 
ary  Studies,  housed  in  CAS1AC,  Mach- 
lerHall. 

oviet  and  East  European  Studies 

his  program  provides  an  opportunity  to 
udy  the  Soviet  and  East  European  area 
om  the  perspective  of  several  academic 
isciplines.  Requirements  for  a  major 
"e: 

1)  Proficiency  in  a  relevant  language 
lsually  Russian)  at  a  level  adequate  to 
lable  the  student  to  conduct  research  in 
lat  language; 

2)  Successful  completion  of  10  courses 
ealing  with  the  area  in  a  minimum  of 
iree    disciplines    to    be    chosen    from 

nthropology,  Economics,  History, 
olitical  Science,  Slavic  Languages  and 
iteratures,  and  Sociology; 

3)  Two  courses  in  modern  European 
istory. 

The  major  in  Soviet  and  East  Euro- 
ean  Studies  was  established  in  1971  as 


an  alternative  to  the  major  in  Slavic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures  and  to  a  major  in 
one  of  the  several  disciplines  offering 
courses  on  the  Soviet  and  East  European 
area.  This  major  program  is  designed  for 
those  students  who  want  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  this  large  and  important 
part  of  the  world  through  study  across 
disciplinary  lines.  It  may  be  particularly 
useful  for  students  contemplating  work 
in  teaching,  government  service,  journal- 
ism and  other  fields. 

Students  interested  in  graduate  study 
in  the  area  may  also  find  the  major  use- 
ful, although  it  should  be  noted  that  most 
graduate  programs  are  in  a  single  aca 
demic  discipline  only.  Accordingly,  a 
student  contemplating  work  toward  an 
advanced  degree  is  advised  to  have  at 
least  a  minor  in  the  discipline  in  which 
he  or  she  is  most  interested.  (It  is  possible 
to  take  sufficient  courses  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  two  majors,  with  this 
fact  indicated  upon  the  official  transcript 
of  the  student.  This  type  of  program  may 
be  devised  by  an  individual  student  to  lit 
specific  plans  for  graduate  study.) 

The   Committee   on    Soviet    and    Easl 
European    Studies   administers   the   pin 
gram.  Members  are:  Zdenck  Salzmann 
(Anthropology);    Paul    Hollander   (Soci- 
ology); Robert  [ones  (History);  Maurice  I 
Levin    (Slavic);    Stanley    Radosh    (Slavic 
Bibliographer);     Karl     Ryavec    (Political 
Science)  and  [.  ]nseph   Lake.  Chairman. 
Questions  regarding  the  details  of  this 
program     may     be    obtained     from     the 
Department  of  Slavic  Languages  and  Lit 
eratures,  1  lerter  I  lall  438,  or  from  Profes- 
sor Karl  Ryavec,  Department  of  Political 
Science.  Thompson  I  lall. 

Western  European  Area  Studies 
The  Western  European  Area  Studies 
Program  seeks  to  add  scope  and  depth  lo 
the  University's  liberal  arts  program.  It  is 
not  a  major  concentration,  but  rather  an 
informal  "minor"  which  complements  a 
wide  variety  of  departmental  majors  and 
offers  students  additional  incentive  and 
guidance  in  creating  a  meaningful  inter- 
disciplinary undergraduate  experience. 

The  requirements  for  the  Western 
European  Studies  (WEST)  Certificate 
are:  1)  a  minimum  of  one  upper-level 
course  in  each  of  three  disciplines  n  Lit 
ing  to  Western  Europe  beyond  the  desig- 
nated major;  2)  at  least  one  interdiscipli- 
nary seminar  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  WEST  program  (WEST  291  or  391);  3) 
a    working    knowledge    of   one    modern 


Western  European  language  (normally 
18  credits)  in  addition  to  English  (a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  a  second  foreign  lan- 
guage is  recommended).  These  require- 
ments may  be  met  by  courses  taken  at 
the  University,  at  one  of  the  four  institu- 
tions in  the  Five  College  system,  or  in  one 
of  the  overseas  programs. 

Courses  may  be  chosen  from  the  fol- 
lowing areas  and  departments: 

Humanities:  Art.  Music,  History.  Phi 
losophy 

Language  and  Literature:  Comparative 
Literature,  English,  French  and  Italian; 
Germanic    Language's    (includes    Ger 
man,    Dutch,    Danish,    and    Swedish). 
Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Professional  Schools:  Business 
Administration,  Education 

Social  Science:  Anthropology,  Eco- 
nomics, Geography,  Political  Science. 
Sociology 

Students  should  select  their  courses  — 
and  design  their  programs  —  in  consulta- 
tion with  their  departmental  WEST 
advisor,  who  will  insure  thai  they  meet 
the  requirements  lor  the  certificate. 

WEST  Executive  Committee,  l«)75-7H: 

Lin  Einhom  (Political  Science).  Direc 
lor;  Paul  Mankin  (French),  and  Marvin 
Sw.nl/.  1 1  lislory). 
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School  of  Business 
Administration 


The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
dynamic  changes  taking  place  in  our 
economy,  the  extensive  shifts  in  occupa- 
tions and  professions  and  the  consequent 
need  for  intelligent  and  well-educated 
businessmen.  The  continuing  advance- 
ment of  technology,  science,  and  the 
behavioral  sciences  has  placed  upon 
schools  of  Business  Administration  the 
necessity  to  probe,  not  only  into  the 
developments  of  its  own  areas  of  educa- 
tion, but  also  into  the  relationships  that 
exist  among  other  areas  such  as  mathe- 
matics, economics,  psychology,  sociol- 
ogy, and  government. 

The  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion prepares  students  to  take  advantage 
of  important  economic  opportunities  and 
eventually  to  assume  positions  of 
responsibility  in  business.  The  school's 
educational  program  is  directed  toward 
the  broad  aspects  of  business,  encourag- 
ing high  standards  of  ethical  conduct, 
broad  social  responsibilities,  and  the 
development  of  competence  in  particular 
courses  of  study  of  the  student's  own 
interest,  aptitude,  and  choice. 

The  first  two  years  emphasize  general 
education  by  providing  fundamental 
courses  in  the  humanities,  communica- 
tion skills,  mathematics,  and  the  social 
sciences.  In  addition,  basic  courses  in 
accounting.  economics,  computer 
science,  and  business  law  prepare  the 
student  for  further  work  in  the  School  of 
Business  Administration.  The  junior  and 
senior  years  emphasize  a  greater  degree 
of  specialization  and  provide  for  this  in 
the  programs  indicated  below.  But  even 
in  these  last  two  years  all  students  need 
to  view  business  as  a  whole  in  so  far  as  a 
"core"  of  courses  can  do  this.  This  "core" 
consists  of  introductory  courses  in 
Finance,  Marketing,  and  Management.  A 
total  of  at  least  120  credits  is  required  for 
graduation.  Each  course  of  study  leads  to 
a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

Students  transferring  to  the  School  of 
Business  Administration  from  any 
school  or  college  within  the  University 
shall  receive  junior  and  senior  elective 
credit  only  for  those  courses  passed  with 
a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

Students  who  intend  to  transfer  from 
junior  or  community  colleges  should 
complete  the  program  in  liberal  arts  and 
not  register  for  courses  in  Business 
Administration,  except  Principles  of 
Economics  and  Elementary  Accounting. 
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Transfer  students  who  complete 
courses  in  their  first  two  years  that  are 
offered  in  the  junior  or  senior  years  will 
receive  transfer  credit  only  if  such 
courses  are  accepted  by  the  department 
concerned.  An  examination  for  such 
credit  may  be  required. 

The  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion is  a  member  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business. 

Freshman  Year 
First  Semester  Credits 

RHET  100(C)  3 

MATH  120  3 

ECON  103  3 

Non-Business  Elective  3 

"Humanities  Elective  3 

15 


Second  Semester 
RHET  110(C) 
MATH  121 
ECON  104 

Non-Business  Elective 
Elective 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
15 


*Any   course    identified    by    the    letter   (C)    in    the 
catalog. 


Accounting 

Accounting  is  often  referred  to  as  "the 
language  of  business."  Accounting  is 
concerned  with  a  wide  range  of  activi- 
ties, including  the  processes  of  recording, 
sorting,  and  summarizing  data  resulting 
from  business  transactions  and  events.  It 
is  also  involved  with  the  preparation  of 
reports  and  interpretation  of  the  data. 
Accounting  has  been  broadly  defined  as: 
".  .  .  the  process  of  identifying,  measur- 
ing, and  communicating  economic  infor- 
mation to  permit  informed  judgements 
and  decisions  by  users  of  the  informa- 
tion." 

The  accountant  is  the  individual  who 
develops  and  maintains  a  system  of 
components  and  methods  which  not  only 
perform  the  data  processing  operations 
but  precedes  the  external  and  internal 
reporting  needs  of  an  organization.  As  a 
member  of  the  management  team  the 
accountant  provides  information  to 
management  for  planning,  controlling, 
and  decision  making. 

Students  majoring  in  accounting  may 
concentrate  their  study  in  one  of  several 
different  career  areas.  Students  may, 
with  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser, 
design  their  program  to  meet  specific 
individual    career    goals.    Programs    of 


study   are   possible   for   preparation  foi 
careers  in: 

a.  public  accounting 

b.  information  systems 

c.  management  accounting  and 

d.  a  general  program  which  provide 
flexibility  for  students  to  mee 
specific  individual  career  goals. 

General  Business  and  Finance 

The  department  offers  five  programs  c; 
study   and    other   specifically   designe, 
programs  for  those  students  who  wish  t 
combine  Business  Administration  with 
related  field  of  study  outside  the  Schoi 
of   Business   Administration.   The   pre : 
gram     in     Financial     Management 
designed  for  those  students  who  wanj 
careers  in  the  planning  and  controlling  c 
financial  organizations,  developing  dec 
sion  models  and  developing  computet 
ized  systems.  The  program  in  Genenj 
Business  emphasizes  breadth  of  know  1 
edge   and    viewpoint.    The    program   i  I; 
Business  Economics  recognizes  the  clos 
relationships    between    these    areas    c  I 
study.    The    program    in    Managemei 
Science  is  designed  to  prepare  student' 
for  positions  where  computer  methoc 
and  mathematics  are  applied  to  the  sy: 
tematic  analysis  of  functional  problem 
in  administration.  The  program  in  Urba 
and  Regional  Studies  combines  course 
from   many   disciplines,   including   ec« 
nomics,  sociology,  political  science,  civi 
engineering,  landscape  architecture,  an 
agricultural     economics.     The     specifi 
content  of  a  special  program  joining  bus; 
ness  studies  with  work  in  a  disciplin 
outside  the  business  school  is  mutuall 
determined  by  the  department  chairma 
and  the  student. 


Management 

Management  majors  are  prepared  I 
assume  leadership  positions  in  varioi 
types  of  organizations:  business,  goven 
ment,  and  non-profit  institutions  such  i 
hospitals,  universities,  and  researc 
organizations.  Basically,  all  managemei 
majors  become  thoroughly  acquaints 
with  the  essential  functions  of  organiz 
tions,  particularly  operations,  financin 
and  marketing,  and  with  the  elements  i 
managing  such  as  planning,  developii 
an  organization  structure,  motivatii 
employees,  and  controlling  performanc 
Most  importantly,  thorough  training 
provided  in  the  skills  of  human  relation 
and  in  understanding  the  behavior  j 
people     at     work.     Courses     normal 
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tclude  such  topics  as  management  prac- 
ces,  personnel  policies,  manpower 
anning.  social  responsibilities  of  busi- 
ess,  labor  and  industrial  relations,  the 
ses  of  computers  in  organizations,  and 
leories  of  organizational  behavior. 
Through  the  judicious  use  of  depart- 
lental  and  outside  electives,  the  man- 
jement  major  can  build  a  program 
ared  to  career  aspirations  in  areas  such 
>,  general  management,  personnel  man- 
jement,  operations  management 
mphasizes  the  efficient  managing  of 
le  production  of  goods  and  services,  and 
cplores  in  greater  depth  the  uses  of 
)mputers  and  quantitative  aids  to  plan- 
ing and  decision  making)  and  systems 
anagement  (prepares  the  student  for 
ork  in  systems  analysis,  management 
ile  in  the  large  scale,  multi-organiza- 
onal  systems  found  in  education, 
ealth,  and  urban  affairs). 

larketing 

he  role  of  marketing  management  in 
jr  economy  is  becoming  increasingly 
iportant.  The  Department  of  Marketing 
fers  a  broad  range  of  courses  for  those 
udents  interested  in  careers  in  market- 
ig  administration,  product  /  service 
anning  and  development,  sales  man- 
>ement,  advertising,  marketing 

search,  and  wholesale,  and  retail  enter- 
rises.  The  department's  objective  is  to 
rovide  a  specialized  and  comprehensive 
nderstanding  of  today's  managerial 
arketing  problems,  whether  they  per- 
in  to  the  business  sector  or  marketing- 
)nscious  nonprofit  organizations. 


EDUCATION 

The  School  of  Education  is  committed  to 
developing  alternative  educational  pro- 
grams to  address  significant  educational 
issues  in  contemporary  American 
society.  The  School  has  a  strong  graduate 
program  leading  to  doctorates  and 
M.Ed.'s  in  Education  as  well  as  the  Cer- 
tificate of  Advanced  Graduate  Study. 
The  undergraduate  program  focuses  on 
teacher  education  for  both  elementary 
and  secondary  certification.  The  School 
attempts  wherever  possible  to  develop 
individualized  programs. 

Clusters  are  the  basic  academic  unit  of 
the  School,  operating  as  focal  points  for 
the  various  teacher  education  programs. 
Presently  the  clusters  are:  Designs  for 
Effective  Learning,  Division  of  Educa- 
tional Planning  and  Management.  Divi- 
sion of  Humanistic  Applications  of 
Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  in  Educa- 
tion, Educational  Policy  Studies,  and 
Transdisciplinary  Education.  A  more 
detailed  description  of  the  academic 
focus  of  each  cluster  follows  this  section. 

An  integral  part  of  the  academic  pro- 
gram is  the  administrative/instructional 
procedure  called  Flexible  Curriculum, 
based  on  the  philosophy  thai  alternative 
instructional  formats  provide  an 
improved  potential  in  the  effectiveness 
and  responsiveness  of  a  total  curricular 
program.  Each  Learning  Experience  car- 
ries an  agreed-upon  number  of  modules 
of  credit  on  an  accumulating  basis.  One 
hundred  modules  is  equivalent  to  1  Uni- 
versity credit.  There  also  exists  signifi- 
cant opportunity  for  individualized 
study,  including  independent  studies  and 
practica. 

All  teacher  education  programs  lead- 
ing to  certification  are  coordinated  and 
approved  through  the  Teacher  Education 
Council  (TEC).  There  are  over  a  dozen 
alternative  programs  currently  available 
for  candidates  in  elementary  or  second- 
ary teacher  education,  many  of  which 
have  inservice  as  well  as  preservice 
components.  Placements  for  field  work 
are  available  in  a  wide  variety  of  loca- 
tions ranging  from  areas  in  Western 
Massachusetts  to  international  locations. 

All  students  seeking  certification  must 
enroll  in  a  TEC  program.  Those  students 
majoring  in  Education  but  whose  career 
plans  do  not  include  teaching,  may 
develop  a  non-teaching  major  within  the 
School  of  Education. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  inquire  at 
the    Education    Advising    Office,    125B 


School  of  Education,  concerning  specific 
credential  programs  and  for  information 
about  the  non-teaching  major. 

CLUSTERS 

Designs  For  Effective  Learning  (DEL) 

The  students,  staff  and  faculty  of  this 
cluster  have  joined  together  to  help  build 
designs  for  effective  learning,  and  share 
the  following  commitments: 

1)  Learning  through  experience  —  to 
create  institutional  means  for  a  realily- 
based  education  for  undergraduates, 
graduates  and  inservice  personnel. 

2)  Learning  throughout  life  —  to  create 
models  for  open-ended  education  for  all 
involved  in  the  education  process  -  from 
students  and  paraprofessionals  through 
administrators,  parents,  and  community 
leaders. 

3)  Learning  to  change'  —  to  enable 
schools,  programs,  and  institutions  to 
adapt  through  continuous  se/f-renevvol 
for  the  needs  of  the  future. 

4)  Learning  through  diversity  —  combat- 
ting institutionalized  and  personal  rac- 
ism in  the  cluster's  programs  and  in 
training  others  to  do  so. 

5)  Creating  a  new  design  for  higher  edu- 
cation —  to  evolve  an  institutional  model 
for  a  new  design  for  higher  education. 

The  students,  staff  and  faculty  believe 
that  most  successful  ventures  in  chang- 
ing schools  have  resulted  from  a  combi- 
nation of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
programs  with  specific  goals  (such  as 
designing  a  comprehensive  model  for 
developing  human  potential,  implement- 
ing effective  open  classrooms,  or  improv- 
ing urban  schools).  The  cluster  prepares 
preservice  and  inservice  personnel, 
teacher  trainers,  administrators,  and 
researchers  to  act  as  catalysts  for  educa- 
tional renewal.  By  combining  field-based 
programs  with  academic  disciplines,  a 
new  model  for  higher  education  has 
emerged  which  promises  a  growing 
influence  over  the  quality  of  learning 
throughout  the  country. 

Division  of  Educational  Planning  and 
Management  (DEPM) 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Division  of 
Educational  Planning  and  Management 
cluster  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  its 
students  with  regard  to  learning  experi- 
ences, administrative  support  services, 
financial  support,  sense  of  community 
and   information  needs.   DEPM   is  com- 
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prised  of  six  academically  oriented  sub- 
units.  These  sub-units  arc  the  Center  for 
Curriculum  and  Organization  (CCO),  the 
Center  for  Educational  Research  (CER), 
the  Clinic  to  Improve  University  Teach- 
ing (CIUT),  the  Center  for  Leadership 
and  Administration  (CLA),  the  Center 
for  Occupational  Education  (COE),  and 
the  Academic  Disciplines  Program: 
Science  and  Social  Studies. 

To  confront  problems  in  schooling  at  a 
fundamental  level,  the  Center  for  Curric- 
ulum and  Organization  prepares  its 
members  to  focus  on  the  teacher-learner 
encounter  in  schools.  Systematic  change 
at  this  level,  where  the  concerns  of  the 
students,  teachers,  administrators,  and 
parents  concentrate  for  a  minimum  of  10 
years  in  most  children's  lives,  is  the  Cen- 
ter's priority. 

The  Center  for  Educational  Research 
specializes  in  research,  development, 
dissemination,  and  evaluation  work 
within  the  context  of  professional  educa- 
tion. Although  educational  research  and 
development  is  the  primary  area  of  inter- 
est of  CER,  the  faculty  and  students 
cooperatively  participate  in  a  variety  of 
activities  and  services  which  are  natural 
offshoots  of  this  main  function. 

The  Clinic  to  Improve  University 
Teaching  was  established  in  1972  to 
assist  faculty  members  in  improving  the 
quality  of  instruction  offered  to  students. 
Supported  by  a  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation 
grant,  the  Clinic  has  developed  and 
refined  a  teaching  improvement  process 
which  enables  individual  instructors,  at 
elementary,  secondary  and  University 
levels,  to  work  with  trained  Teaching 
Improvement  Specialists  to  assess  and 
improve  their  teaching  effectiveness. 

The  Center  for  Leadership  and 
Administration  seeks  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  each  student  to  enhance 
his/her  qualifications  to  assume  impor- 
tant leadership  positions  in  education. 
To  achieve  these  ends,  CLA  relies  on 
active  involvement  of  each  degree  candi- 
date in  one  or  more  peer  advisory  and 
support  groups;  close  interactions 
between  students  and  staff  members  in  a 
variety  of  situations,  formal  and  infor- 
mal; and  maximum  responsibility  and 
initiative  for  his/her  own  program  devel- 
opment by  each  student. 

The  focus  of  the  Center  for  Occupa- 
tional Education  is  to  instill  quality  and 
professionalism  into  teaching  in  occupa- 
tional education;  to  thoroughly  equip  and 
train  teachers  in  specific  occupational 


areas,  to  develop  leadership  and  admin- 
istrative abilities  in  occupational  educa- 
tors; and,  through  related  research,  to 
develop  new  and  relevant  occupational 
programs. 

The  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Academic  Disciplines  Program  (Science 
and  Social  Studies)  on  the  undergraduate 
level,  is  to  prepare  students  from  other 
academic  departments  for  a  career  as 
secondary  science  or  social  studies 
teachers. 

Division  of  Humanistic  Applications  of 
Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  in 
Education  (HAPPS) 

This  cluster  seeks  to  assist  people  in  their 
historical  and  ontological  vocation  of 
becoming  more  fully  human  by  applying 
the  social  and  behavioral  sciences 
directly  to  the  education  of  individuals 
and  to  the  transformation  of  the  institu- 
tions that  facilitate  or  impede  human 
development.  All  members  of  the  cluster, 
both  faculty  and  students,  attempt  to 
answer  in  practice  the  questions,  "what 
is  full  humanness?",  and  "how  can  we 
more  effectively  help  people  become 
more  fully  human?".  However,  there  are 
productive  differences  among  cluster 
members  in  viewpoint,  emphasis  and 
applications  of  their  answers  to  these 
two  questions.  Members  draw  from  a 
wide  range  of  theories  for  definitions  of 
full  humanness:  humanistic  psychology, 
theoretico-empirical  descriptions  of  the 
universal  stages  of  human  development, 
philosophic,  economic  and  social  psy- 
chologies. Change  methods  vary  from 
individual  counseling  and  therapy  to 
group  methods  for  deliberate  psychologi- 
cal education  to  organizational  develop- 
ment strategies  for  changing  larger  social 
systems.  The  settings  in  which  these 
methods  are  applied  also  vary  widely 
from  schools,  mental  hospitals  and  pris- 
ons to  detention  centers,  half  way 
houses,  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters, drug  education  units.  This  diversity 
of  response  to  the  cluster's  basic  goal  is 
strongly  encouraged  as  a  way  of  main- 
taining a  synergistic  group  of  profession- 
als. 

The  pressing  need  for  new,  more 
effective,  more  widespread  assistance 
demands  that  the  programs  have  a  strong 
innovative,  applied  experimental  core. 
However,  the  cluster  is  not  interested  in 
creating  a  new  breed  of  elite  professional 
technicians,  or  in  establishing  new  certi- 


fication procedures  that  artificial 
create  a  scarce  service  resource.  On  th 
contrary,  it  is  committed  to  the  demyst 
fication  of  its  goals  and  methods  throug 
national  and  international  disseminatic 
of  the  skills  that  help  people  becorc 
more  fully  human. 

Educational  Policy  Studies  (EPS) 

The   primary   concern   of   EPS   is  wi<i 
attaining  greater  understanding  of  a  wic 
variety   of   aspects    of   the   education 
process  through  systematic  theory-basi 
investigation  and  action. 

The  major  focus  is  on  attaining  great 
understanding.  Thus,  action  projec 
which  intend  to  test  or  apply  some  aspe 
of  theory,  or  which  seek  to  increa 
understanding  of  the  educational  pre 
ess,  are  highly  encouraged  within  EPS. 
wide  variety  of  aspects  of  the  educ 
tional  process  is  of  concern  to  EE 
These  aspects  may  be  defined  by  theo 
of  discipline  (e.g.,  philosophy,  psychil 
ogy,  history  of  education,  etc.);  by  fur 
tion  (e.g.,  teaching,  curriculum,  admin 
tration,  etc.);  by  level  of  instruction  (e. 
early  childhood,  elementary,  secondai 
post-secondary,  etc.);  by  educatior 
problems  (e.g.,  international  educatic 
racism  in  education,  civil  rights  of  si 
dents  and  teachers,  etc.)  or  by  any  oth 
category  system. 

EPS  operates  via  systematic,  theon 
based  investigation  and  action.  Expe 
ments  which  test  a  theory,  action  pr 
ects  which  apply  theory,  and  concepti 
investigations  which  develop  and  co; 
bine  theories  are  highly  encouraged.  Ul 
mately  the  concern  of  EPS  is  to  brii 
systematic  knowledge  to  bear  on  mattt 
of  public  policy  and  particularly  the 
aspects  of  public  policy  which  effect  t 
formulation  and  modification  of  edut 
tional  policy. 

Transdisciplinary  Education  (TD) 

The  Transdisciplinary  Education  clus 
believes  that  within  a  complex  society 
individual  must  have  a  basic  understar 
ing  of  his  or  her  environment.  This  c 
be  achieved  within  the  school  setti 
through  the  study  of  transdisciplint 
topics  such  as  perception,  rhetoi 
movement  both  as  distinct  entities  and 
elements  germane  to  all  disciplines. 

This  cluster  concentrates  on  the  tra 
ing  of  effective  professionals  in  the  fie 
of  bilingual  /  bicultural  education,  co 
munication  arts  (arts  and  humaniti 
reading  and  media),  special  educati 
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nd  transdisciplinary  education  /  alter- 
ative schools. 

Participants  in  Transdisciplinary 
ducation  cluster  programs  often  utilize 
le  resources  in  the  four  other  clusters  in 
le  School  of  Education. 

Faculty  members  and  graduate  stu- 
lents  of  the  cluster  are  committed  to 
ddressing  the  urgent  issues  of  education 
i  the  70's  and  to  thinking  and  working 
jr  the  strongest  possible  programs  of 
ndergraduate  and  graduate  training. 

uman  Development 

uman  Development  was  formerly  a 
3partment  in  the  School  of  Home  Eco- 
amics  with  offices  in  Skinner  Hall.  In  a 
love  to  consolidate  resources,  the  Uni- 
jrsity  initiated  provisional  affiliation  of 
le  Human  Development  Department 
ith  the  School  of  Education  during  the 
all  1974  semester.  Students  interested  in 
uman  Development  should  contact  the 
arly  Childhood  Education  Program  in 
le  Educational  Policy  Studies  cluster. 


The  School  of  Engineering  offers  curri- 
cula in  Chemical  Engineering,  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Industrial  Engineering  and 
Operations  Research,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Systems  Engineering,  and 
Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engineering. 
Each  of  the  curricula  leads  to  the  Bache- 
lor of  Science  degree  in  that  particular 
branch  of  engineering.  All  curricula  are 
accredited  by  the  Engineers  Council  for 
Professional  Development. 

Engineering  is  the  profession  in  which 
a  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  and 
natural  sciences  gained  by  study,  experi- 
ence, and  practice  is  applied  with  judg- 
ment to  develop  ways  to  utilize,  econom- 
ically, the  material  and  forces  of  nature 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  An  engineer 
requires  intensive  technical  training  but 
at  the  same  time  should  acquire  the 
broad  education  that  distinguishes  the 
professional  person  from  the  technician. 
An  engineer's  education  does  not  end 
with  formal  schooling  but  continues 
throughout  life  as  experience  accumu- 
lates. 

The  curricula  in  engineering  have 
been  carefully  prepared  to  offer  each 
student  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
sound  training  in  mathematics  and  the 
basic  sciences  of  chemistry  and  physics 
upon  which  is  built  the  work  in  engineer- 
ing sciences.  In  the  senior  year,  courses 
are  offered  which  allow  the  use  of  pre- 
vious training  for  engineering  analysis, 
design,  and  engineering  systems  in  the 
student's  particular  field  of  interest. 
About  20  percent  of  class  time  is  devoted 
to  studies  in  the  social  science  and 
humanistic  area.  Some  opportunity  is 
provided. to  elect  courses  from  both  the 
technical  and  humanistic-social  fields. 
The  curriculum  of  the  freshman  year  is 
the  same  for  all.  Specialization  to  a  lim- 
ited extent  begins  in  the  sophomore  year. 

The  School  contains  five  administra- 
tive departments,  and  there  are  a  variety 
of  optional  programs  available  to  upper- 
class  students  in  each  of  these  depart 
ments.  Many  of  these  are  interdiscipli- 
nary in  nature  and  cut  across  departmen- 
tal lines.  Thus,  for  example,  students 
may  concentrate  in  areas  such  as  Materi- 
als, Systems,  the  Environment,  Bioengi- 
neering.  Food  Engineering,  Pre-Medical, 
Transportation,  Urban  Systems,  and 
Energy. 

Although  the  curricula  within  the 
School  of  Engineering  are  shown  as  eight 
semesters  (normally  four  years),  they 
require  up  to  130  semester  hours  credit 


for  satisfactory  completion.  This  is  well 
above  the  University  minimum  of  120 
semester  hours  for  a  degree  and  it 
requires  intensive  work  in  mathematics, 
science  and  engineering.  As  a  result  even 
students  in  good  academic  standing  fre- 
quently elect  to  extend  their  programs 
into  a  ninth  and  sometimes  a  tenth 
semester. 

Freshman  Engineering 

All  new  students  in  engineering  are 
enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Engineering 
Program  until  qualified  to  enter  into  a 
degree  program.  This  is  normal  upon 
satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  uniform 
freshman  year. 

COURSE  REQUIREMENTS— 
Freshman  Year 


Firs!  .Semester 

(.'red/Is 

RHET  100 

3 

MATH  131 

t 

CHEM  110 

4 

ENGIN  103  or  104 

3 

Soc.  Sci./Hum.  Elective 

3 

Second  Semester 

Credits 

Rhetoric  Elective 

3 

MATH  132 

4 

Hum.,  Soc.  Sci.  or 

Science  Elective* 

3 

ENGIN  103  or  104 

2  or  3** 

PHYSIC  161 

1 

Total 

10  or  17 

iUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  /  ENGINEERING 


*  Students  select  a  Humanity,  Social  Science,  or 
Science  course  at  this  time.  The  Science  Elective 
requires  the  adviser's  approval  and  consists  of  .1 
course  From  the  following  departments  Astronomy, 
Biochemistry,  Biolog)  Botanj .  Chemist)  y,  Entomol- 
ogy, Geology,  Microbiology,  Physics  or  Zoology.  I*. 1  st 
history  indicates  thai  many  students  who  take  Math- 
ematics,  Physics,  and  .1  Science  elective  .ill  in  one 
semester  find  the  academic  load  difficult  The  fol- 
lowing alternatives  .ire  thus  recommended 

1)  For  students  who  have  found  the  first  semester, 
freshm.iii  year,  reasonably  difficult  and  who  do  not 
vel  have  clearly  defined  ideas  of  what  Iheir  majors 
will  be,  the  choice  should  he  a  Social  Science 
Humanity  Electh  e 

2)  For  students  who  have'  found  the  firsl  semester 
reasonably  easy  and  who  do  not  have  clearly  defined 
ideas  of  what  their  major  will  be  {See  3  and  4  follow- 
ing), choice  may  include  the  Science  Elective. 

3)  For  students  who  know  definitely  what  they  will 
choose  or  think  that  they  may  possibly  choose  Chem- 
ical Engineering  as  a  major,  the  choice  should  he 
Chemistry  112. 

4)  Students  who  have  specific  scientific  interests 
(Biology.  Geology,  etc.)  may  choose  appropriate 
courses  in  those  interest  areas  at  this  time  or  may 
prefer  to  delay  this  choice  until  a  later  semestei 
when  the  courses  may  belter  integrate  with  the  work 
in  their  major  fields, 

"Engineering  103/104 — Students  taking  103/104  are 
required  to  successfully  complete  five  moduli's  for  T> 
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credits.  An  additional  module  for  1  credit  may  bo 
taken.  Two  of  the  modules  must  be  Computer  (104) 
and  (Computer  I  and  II). 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemical  Engineering  centers  around 
the  creation,  development,  design  and 
operation  of  processes  for  bringing  about 
chemical  and  certain  physical  changes  in 
materials.  Chemical  engineers  may  be 
engaged  in  any  of  a  wide  range  of  activi- 
ties concerned  with  converting  an  idea  to 
a  profit.  These  include  research  and 
development,  economic  and  market  anal- 
ysis, design,  construction,  operation, 
production  supervision,  sales,  technical 
service,  and  management.  Basic  research 
for  new  knowledge,  teaching,  and  con- 
sulting also  offer  challenging  and 
rewarding  careers  for  many  chemical 
engineers.  Chemistry,  physics  and  math- 
ematics are  the  underlying  sciences  of 
chemical  engineering  and  economics  is 
its  guide  in  practice. 

Chemical  engineers  are  in  demand  by 
industries  manufacturing  chemicals  and 
also  by  the  many  related  "chemical  proc- 
ess industries,"  including  petroleum 
refining  and  petrochemicals,  plastics, 
synthetic  fibers  and  textiles,  pulp  and 
paper,  drugs  and  pharmaceuticals,  natu- 
ral and  synthetic  rubber,  foods,  soaps 
and  detergents,  paints  and  synthetic 
coatings,  gas  and  coal  chemicals,  steel 
and  all  the  metal  manufacturing  indus- 
tries and  many  others.  Much  of  the  work 
of  the  atomic  energy  program  is  chemical 
engineering,  and  new  fields  to  which 
chemical  engineers  are  contributing 
include  biomedical,  enviornmental,  and 
ocean  engineering. 

The  Chemical  Engineering  Depart- 
ment has  also  introduced  several  innova- 
tions in  career  preparation  in  addition  to 
its  traditional  chemical  engineering  pro- 
gram. These  new  developments  offer 
much  flexibility  and  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  student  to  concentrate  in 
career-oriented  and  interdisciplinary 
programs  culminating  in  the  award  of  an 
accredited  B.S.  degree  in  Chemical  Engi- 
neering with  emphasis  in  one  of  several 
chosen  interdisciplinary  fields  of  special- 
ization. These  include  environmental 
engineering,  bioengineering,  food  science 
and  engineering,  and  business  adminis- 
tration. 

Most  recently  added  is  the  new  Pre- 
Medical  Option  in  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing, which  can  provide  an  alternate  and 
attractive  route  to  medical  school.  With 
minor  modifications  in  the  basic  chemi- 


cal engineering  program,  a  student  can 
also  satisfy  the  course  requirements  for 
admission  to  medical  school.  At  the  same 
time,  he  or  she  will  continue  to  have  the 
option  open  for  future  graduate  study  in 
chemical  or  biomedical  engineering. 

These  several  options  and  the  program 
flexibility  they  represent  are  already 
attracting  a  substantial  additional  enroll- 
ment in  the  Chemical  Engineering 
Department. 

Civil  Engineering 

Civil  engineering  is  concerned  with  all 
kinds  of  construction  —  buildings, 
bridges,  highways  and  railways,  airports, 
rivers  and  canals,  harbors,  dams,  pipe- 
lines, etc.  Transportation,  the  efficient 
and  economical  transfer  of  people  and 
goods  from  place  to  place,  is  another 
concern  of  civil  engineers.  They  are  also 
deeply  involved  in  providing  adequate 
and  safe  supplies  of  water  for  homes  and 
industries,  in  controlling  and  limiting  the 
pollution  of  lakes,  streams  and  oceans, 
and  of  the  atmosphere.  Civil  engineers 
have  assumed  major  responsibilities  in 
ocean  engineering,  for  construction  and 
other  operations,  for  underwater  exploi- 
tation of  mineral  and  other  resources  in 
the  seas,  and  for  planning  and  organizing 
the  transportation  that  will  be  required 
eventually  in  regions  of  underwater 
activity.  Various  specialized  areas  of 
civil  engineering  such  as  hydraulic  engi- 
neering and  fluid  mechanics,  soil 
mechanics  and  foundations  engineering, 
surveying  and  mapping,  structural  engi- 
neering and  materials  engineering,  make 
essential  contributions  to  the  above 
activities. 

In  every  area  of  civil  engineering  there 
is  the  choice  of  a  wide  range  of  activities: 
research  to  obtain  new  knowledge, 
development  of  practical  methods,  utiliz- 
ing existing  knowledge  and  the  results  of 
research,  designing  projects  which  sat- 
isfy known  requirements,  planning  for 
maximum  economy  and  efficiency,  con- 
struction according  to  plans  and  specifi- 
cations, and  operation  and  maintenance. 
In  addition,  civil  engineers  are  always 
deeply  involved  in  and  are  frequently  in 
charge  of  large-scale  projects  which 
involve  many  fields  of  activity  and 
require  the  coordination  of  activities  of 
experts  with  different  backgrounds  such 
as  urban  planning,  water  resource  man- 
agement, and  transportation  systems.  In 
general,  civil  engineering  is  a  field  of 
activity   which   is   concerned   with   the 


public  well-being  through  protection  art'    ' 
control  of  our  environment. 


Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

Electrical  engineering  is  the  applicatio 
of  electrical  and  mathematical  principle 
to  the  solution  of  engineering  problem.' 
and  to  the  design  of  the  electrical  an 
electronic  equipment  of  the  future.  i 
wide  variety  of  electrical  systems  wi 
serve  mankind  by  performing  importar 
and  complex  tasks.  Modern  communic; 
tion  systems,  high  speed  computers,  anJ 
biomedical  instrumentation  are  just  ' 
few  of  the  creations  of  electrical  eng 
neers.  Because  of  the  diversity  of  oil 
electrical  engineering  program,  our  grac 
uates  are  employable  in  sales,  produi 
tion,  design,  development,  research  an' 
management  positions. 

The     undergraduate     curriculum 
designed   to   prepare   each   student  ft 
work  in  any  of  these  fields  and  to  sen' 
as  a  basis  for  further  specialization.  fi\ 
continued    study    after    graduation    j 
essential  in  this  rapidly  growing  fiel 
basic  physical  and  systems  principles  ai 
emphasized  in  the  undergraduate  pn 
gram.    Courses    taken    outside    of    tf 
department  in  liberal  arts  and  other  eng 
neering  disciplines  provide  the  studei 
with  a  broader  understanding  of  enj: 
neering    and    its    relationship    to    oth 
fields. 

The  program  leading  to  a  degree  ! 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Computer  Sy 
terns  Engineering  is  also  available  to  ; 
interested  students.  This  program  givi 
broad  coverage  to  the  various  aspects 
computer  systems  engineering  and  i 
underlying  mathematics.  However,  the 
is  much  freedom  for  a  student  to  explo 
in  depth  any  area  of  particular  interest 
him  or  her.  These  areas  include  math 
matics  and  theory  of  computatic 
machine  organization,  communicatiot 
electronics  and  device  technoloj 
numerical  analysis,  and  theory  of  pi 
gramming  languages  and  syntac 
analysis. 

Although  facility  in  computer  pi 
gramming  is  developed  in  the  course 
the  program,  it  is  emphasized  that  this 
only  a  part  of  the  program's  goal  of  givi 
the  student  a  deep  understanding 
computing  machines  and  processes 
computation.  Thus,  courses  associat 
with  computer  design  and  applicati 
are  included  as  program  requiremen 
Further  information  on  these  prograi 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department 
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ectrical  and  Computer  Systems  Engi- 
;ering. 

idustrial  Engineering  and  Operations 
esearch 

tie  behavior  of  operating  systems  in  our 
iciety  can  be  subjected  to  scientific 
udy,  and  the  results  can  be  used  by 
lgineers  to  improve  the  operations  of 
ich  systems.  Thus,  persons  with  knowl- 
Ige  and  skills  in  operations  research 
id  industrial  engineering  are  found  in 
any  kinds  of  organizations  (such  as 
rlines,  manufacturing  and  production 
impanies,  banks,  insurance  companies, 
ivernment  agencies,  health-care  insti- 
tions,  consulting  firms,  educational 
stitutions,  and  research  organizations) 
orking  to  understand  and  improve  their 
lerations.  Because  the  problems  such 
ople  work  on  occur  at  all  levels  in  these 
ganizations,  they  have  unusual  oppor- 
nities  to  become  widely  acquainted 
ith  the  problems,  functions,  teohnolo- 
es,  and  policies  of  these  organizations. 
ius,  IE/OR  workers  are  found  at  varied 
vels  of  management. 
In  view  of  the  wide  variety  of  potential 
reers  for  IE/OR  people,  the  curriculum 
flexible.  The  11  required  courses  in  the 
epartment  (33  credit  hours)  sketch  the 
ntral  concepts  of  the  profession  and 
ovide  the  core  of  its  quantitative  meth- 
1s.  Since  the  areas  of  application  (and 
e  potential  careers)  are  so  varied,  a 
ock  of  nine  courses  (27  credit  hours)  is 
t  aside  so  that  each  student  may  design 
curriculum  matching  his/her  interests; 


this  segment  is  developed  in  conjunction 
with  his/her  adviser,  and  may  empha- 
size an  area  of  application  or  a  further 
exploration  of  methods.  Students  com- 
pleting the  program  are  prepared  to  pur- 
sue professions  immediately,  or  to  enroll 
for  further  work  as  graduate  students. 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Mechanical  engineers  use  the  principles 
of  dynamics,  solid  mechanics,  fluid  and 
gas  dynamics,  heat  transfer,  thermody- 
namics, and  materials  science  together 
with  mathematical  and  computer  meth- 
ods for  application  to  research,  develop- 
ment, design,  and  management  in  indus- 
try, government,  and  engineering 
education. 

Students  majoring  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering may  choose  from  alternative 
options  emphasizing  mechanical,  aeros- 
pace, or  materials  studies.  Extensive 
offerings  exist  in  energy,  manufacturing 
and  design.  Mechanical  engineers  design 
and  analyze  a  wide  variety  of  systems  in 
fields  such  as  manufacturing,  energy 
conversion,  and  transportation.  Aero- 
space engineers  design  and  analyze  sys- 
tems for  aircraft  and  space;  such  as  pro- 
pulsion, astrodynamical,  and  vehicular. 
Materials  engineers  study  the  atomic 
structure  of  materials,  polymers,  materi- 
als processing,  and  materials  analysis. 
All  options  are  fundamental  and  flexible 
so  that  students  may  prepare  for  either 
professional  employment  or  graduate 
study. 


JDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  &  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH 


College  of  Food  and 
Natural  Resources 


The  College  of  Food  and  Natural 
Resources,  the  oldest  college  of  the  Uni- 
versity, offers  a  broad  general  education 
with  specific  training  in  a  specialized 
area.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree, 
the  student  will  have  devoted  his  or  her 
time  to  pure  science,  social  and  humanis- 
tic studies,  and  applied  sciences  and 
technology. 

Undergraduate  students  in  the  College 
of  Food  and  Natural  Resources  are 
exposed  to  an  interdisciplinary,  systems- 
oriented,  problem-solving  atmosphere 
that  has  been  developed  to  a  high  degree. 

A  broad  choice  of  electives  within 
most  of  the  major  programs  gives  the 
student  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  a 
career  in  business,  industry,  education, 
research,  government,  services  or  pro- 
duction agriculture. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  College  of 
Food  and  Natural  Resources  is  that  the 
faculty  for  all  the  major  programs  is 
drawn  from  the  three  divisions  of  the 
College — research,  resident  teaching  and 
extension,  thereby  bringing  depth  of 
teaching  to  every  student. 

All  departments — Food  and  Resource 
Economics;  Food  and  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering; Entomology;  Environmental 
Sciences;  Food  Science  and  Nutrition; 
Forestry  and  Wildlife;  Management; 
Hotel,  Restaurant,  and  Travel  Adminis- 
tration; Landscape  Architecture  and 
Regional  Planning;  Plant  Pathology; 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences;  Veterinary  and 
Animal  Sciences  and  the  Division  of 
Home  Economics  offer  graduate;  degrees 
in  a  discipline  or  professional  field. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
STUDII^S  (Interdepartmental  Program) 
The;  unprecedented  increase  in  the 
human  population  of  the  worlel  makes 
mandatory  rapid  increases  in  world  food 
production.  Estimates  indicate  that  total 
food  production  must  double  by  the  year 
2000  to  maintain  our  current  inadequate 
nutritional  levels  and  must  triple  if  rea- 
sonable improvement  is  to  be;  accom- 
plished. 

Students  in  this  major  choose  a  pro- 
gram from  among  those  offered  in  the 
College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources 
and  carry  a  specialty  of  International 
Studies  within  the  chosen  major.  Supple;- 
menting  major  requirements  are  selected 
courses  in  Sociology,  Anthropology, 
Geography,  Economics,  and  Political 
Science.  An  overseas  pmfessional  expe- 
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rience  in  an  agricultural  development 
program  is  considered  essential  and  stu- 
dents are  urged  to  volunteer  for  two 
years  of  service  in  the  Peace  Corps  or  a 
similar  organization  upon  completion  of 
their  B.S.  degree. 

STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

The  Stockbridge  School,  an  academic 
sub-unit  of  the  College,  offers  two-year 
technically  oriented  programs  in  the  food 
and  agricultural  sciences  which  lead  to 
an  Associate  Degree.  A  separate  bulletin 
describes  these  offerings  in  detail. 


Entomology 

Courses  in  Entomology  acquaint  stu- 
dents with  all  phases  of  insects  and 
insect  control,  including  apiculture  and 
medical  entomology.  Trained  entomolo- 
gists find  positions  in  public  service  and 
industry,  such  as  teaching  at  all  levels; 
research,  quarantine,  and  regulatory 
work  in  a  state  or  federal  service,  various 
roles  in  public  health  and  pest  control 
activities;  research,  sales  and  public  rela- 
tions work  in  the  agricultural  chemicals 
industry;  and  agriculture. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

CHEM  111  General 

MATH  127  Calculus 

Rhetoric  elective 

Humanities  or  Soc.  Sci.  elective 

Elective 


Second  Semester 

CHEM  112  General 

MATH  128  Calculus 

ZOOL  101  Introductory 

Rhetoric  elective 

Humanities  or  Soc.  Sci.  elective 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

15 

Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

15 


Environmental  Sciences 

The  major  program  in  Environmental 
Sciences  emphasizes  the  integration  of 
four  essential  elements:  1)  information 
via  scientific  disciplines;  2)  analysis  of 
the  multidimensional  nature  of  environ- 
mental problems  via  problem-focused, 
man-oriented  study;  3)  basic  technical 
skills  in  the  methods  of  pollution  mea- 
surement; 4)  participation  in  the  predic- 
tive decision-making  aspects  of  environ- 
mental studies.  Therefore,  the  following 


four  courses  are  required  of  all  Environ- 
mental Sciences  majors:  ENVSCI  201 
(Introductory  Environmental  Biology), 
203  (Methods  of  Pollution  Measurement), 
390  (Perspectives  of  Environmental 
Sciences),  and  391  or  392  (Seminar: 
Options  in  Environmental  Management). 
In  addition  to  the  four  required  courses, 
students  will  elect  four  more  courses 
from  the  upper  level  offerings  of  the 
department.  The  24  credit  Department  of 
Environmental  Sciences  requirement 
plus  the  44  credit  math/science  require- 
ment will  more  than  satisfy  the  60  credit 
science/math  requirement  for  a  B.S. 
degree. 

The  Environmental  Sciences  major 
will  have  an  outside  the  department 
requirement  which  will  provide 
increased  breadth  and  program  flexibil- 
ity, and  thus,  a  broader  context  of  his  or 
her  major  area  of  competency.  With  the 
aid  of  an  adviser,  the  student  will  choose 
and  plan  an  integrated  12  credit  course  of 
study,  and  thereby  individualize  the  pro- 
gram according  to  his  or  her  needs  and 
interests. 


Sample  Program 

Freshman  Year 
BOTANY  100 
CHEM  111 
F&R  EC  177 
RHET100 
Humanities  (C)  or 
Soc.  Sci.  (D) 


Credits 
4 
3 
3 
3 


16 

ZOOLlOl 
CHEM  112 
Rhetoric  (B) 
Humanities  (C)  and 
Soc.  Sci.  (D) 

3 
3 
3 

6 

15 

Sophomore  Year 
CHEM  261  or  263 
MATH  127 
ENVSCI  201 
Soc.  Sci.  (D) 
Humanities  (C) 

Credits 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 

16 

CHEM  262  or  264 
MATH  128 
ENVSCI  203 
ENVSCI  Elective 
Conjugate  Area  Elect. 

4 
3 
3 
3 
3 

16 


junior  Year  Credill 

PHYSIC  141 
MICBIO250 
ENVSCI  390 
Humanities  (C)  or 
Soc.  Sci.  (D) 


PHYSIC  142 
MICBI0  251 
ENVSCI  Elective 
Conjugate  Area  Elect. 


Senior  Year  Credii 

ENVSCI  Elective 

Electives 


131 


ENVSCI  391  or  392 
Conjugate  Area  Elect. 
ENVSCI  Elective 
Electives 


Food  &  Agricultural  Engineering 

This  professional  field  includes  eng 
neering  activities  which  relate  macn 
physical  and  microphysical  enviroi 
ments  to  the  production,  preservatioi 
and  processing  of  food  and  other  biolog 
cal  materials.  The  academic  program 
quantitative  and  emphasizes  the  integr 
tion  of  mathematics  and  the  physic, 
sciences  into  the  interpretation  and  sob 
tion  of  biological  production  and  pro 
essing  problems.  Food  and  Agricultur 
engineers  find  professional  employmei 
in  a  variety  of  industries  as  well  as 
public  and  private  agencies  engaged 
research  and  development. 


Freshman  Year 


Cred, 


First  Semester 

RHET  100,  Language  &  Writing 

CHEM  111 

MATH  135*  Anal.  Geom.  &  Calculus  I 

Social  Sci.  Elective 

ENGIN  103  Graphics 


-: 


Cred 


Second  Semester 

Humanities  Elective 

CHEM  112 

MATH  136  Anal.  Geom.  &  Calculus  II 

PHYSIC  161  General 

ENGIN  104  Problems 


"On  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  sumr! 
counseling. 
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)od  &  Resource  Economics 

GRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
le  program  in  agricultural  economics  is 
cused  upon  the  application  of  princi- 
es  of  economics  and  business  manage- 
ent  to  the  problems  of  supplying  agri- 
lltural  businesses  and  the  production 
id  marketing  of  agricultural  products, 
rowing  demand  for  food  and  fiber 
oducts,  both  for  domestic  and  foreign 
insumption.  increases  the  importance 

planning  and  management  in  the  pro- 
jction  and  marketing  of  these  products. 
Dntinual  improvements  in  the  effi- 
ency  of  agricultural  production  and 
arketing  are  necessary  to  sustain  a 
owing  economy. 

The  rapidly  changing  agricultural 
dustry  offers  increasing  opportunities 
r  students  with  specialized  training  in 
ricultural  economics,  as  executives  of 
arketing  firms,  farm  supply  organiza- 
jns  and  food  processing  concerns, 
lere  are  many  other  opportunities 
'ailable  to  graduates  in  teaching  and 
search,  and  in  administrative  positions 

public  service.  Some  graduates  find 
ell  paying  and  rewarding  positions  in 
rm  management  operations. 

eshman  Year 


rsl  Semester 

HET  100,  or  110(B) 

umanities  (C) 

acial  Science  (D) 

ATH  110  El.  Tech.  of  Math1  (E) 

iR  EC  110  World  Food  (D) 


Credits 

3 
3 

3 
3 

.1 


icond  Semester 

lietoric  (B) 

umanities  (C) 

jcial  Science  (D) 

ath  or  Natural  Science2  (E) 

4R  EC  206  Agricultural  Economics 


15 


Credits 


3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

15 


more  advanced  mathematics  course  may  he  sub- 
tulod.  based  on  counselling, 
alculus  is  recommended,  especially  for  students 
lending  lo  apply  for  graduate  school 


DOD  MARKETING  ECONOMICS 
le  food  distribution  industry  is  the  larg- 
t  single  industry  in  the  nation  in  terms 
the  number  of  persons  employed  and 
dollar  sales.  Our  growing  population 
id  incomes  create  ever-increasing 
:mands  for  food  and  food  products.  The 
dustry  must  also  be  sensitive  to  chang- 


ing needs  and  desires  of  consumers,  and 
to  efficiency  in  distribution  if  consumers 
are  to  have  available  to  them  the  variety 
and  quality  of  food  products  desired  al 
reasonable  prices. 

The  number  of  managerial  and  execu- 
tive positions  in  the  food  industry  is 
growing  at  a  rapid  rate  as  a  result  of  the 
growth  of  the  industry  and  increasing 
application  of  scientific  management. 
There  are  also  growing  opportunities  in 
educational,  research  and  regulatory 
positions  with  firms  and  agencies  serving 
the  public  and  the  food  industry. 

Freshman  Year 


First  Semester 

RHET  100,  or  110(B) 

Humanities  (C) 

Social  Science  (D) 

MATH  110  El.  Tech.  of  Math1  (E) 

F&R  EC  110  World  Food  (D) 


Second  Semester 

Rhetoric  (B) 

Humanities  (C) 

Social  Science  (D) 

Math  or  Natural  Science-  (I-;) 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
J3 

15 

Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 


F&R  EC  206  Agricultural  Economics         3 

15 

'A  more  advanced  mathematics  course  may  be  sub- 

stitutcd,  based  mi  counselling 
"Calculus  is  recommended,  especially  for  students 

intending  to  apply  For  graduate  school 

RESOURCE  ECONOMICS 

Increasing  population  and  incomes  com- 
bine to  multiply  the  pressures  on  our 
land,  water  and  other  natural  resources. 
As  these  pressures  mount,  careful  plan- 
ning and  regulation  will  be  required  lo 
insure  a  desirable  allocation  of  land  and 
water  resources  so  that  the  demand  for 
all  uses  (residential,  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, recreation,  waste  disposal  and  olh- 
ers)  will  be  met.  These  needs  must  be  met 
concurrently  with  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  our  living  environment. 

The  Resource  Economics  program  is 
designed  to  train  students  to  assist  in 
making  public  and  private  decisions  on 
resource  development  and  management 
which  will  contribute  to  the  twin  goals  of 
greater  resource  productivity  and 
improved  environment.  Students  will 
study  the  many  problems  of  resource 
use,  the  forces  which  have  combined  lo 
create  these  problems,  and  the  possible 
solutions  to  these  problems.  Training  in 


economic  decision-making  and  the  tech- 
nical characteristics  of  specific  natural 
resources  provide  a  unique  competence 
for  these  nationally  important  careers. 

Freshman  Year 


Firs!  Semester 

RHET  100,  or  110(B) 

Humanities  (C) 

Social  Science  (D) 

MATH  110  El.  Tech.  of  Math1  (E) 

F&R  EC  110  World  Food  (IJ) 


Second  Semester 
Rhetoric  (B) 

Humanities  (C) 
Social  Science  (D) 

Malh  or  Natural  Science2  (  E) 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


15 

Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 


DOD  &  RESOURCE  ECONOMICS  /  FOOD  SCIENCE  &  NUTRITION 


F&R  EC  206  Agricultural  Economics        3 

15 

'A  more  advanced  mathematics use  may  he  sub- 

stituled.  based  on  counselling. 
'Calculus  is  recommended,  especially    for  students 

intending  lo  apply  for  graduate  school 

Food  Science  Si  Nutrition 
Two  majors  are  available  in  the  Depart 
metil:   Food   Science  and   Human   Nutri- 
tion. 

A  major  in  Food  Science  provides 
scientific  and  technological  training  in 
the  principles  concerned  with  the  proc- 
essing, preservation,  and  packaging  of 
foods  and  food  products.  The  student's 
training  is  directed  lo  the  application  of 
modern  science  and  technology  lo 
research  antl  to  the  manufacturing  and 
distribution  of  foods.  Major  fields  open 
lo  graduates  include:  1)  product  research 
and  development;  2)  food  processing  and 
packaging;  3)  technological  work  and 
research  in  government,  industry  and 
education;  4)  advanced  graduate  study. 

The  curriculum  in  Food  Science  is 
designed  to  provide  flexibility  to  meet 
Ihe  interests  and  objective's  of  the  stu- 
dent as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
professional  training  as  recommended 
by  the  Institute  of  Food  Technologists. 

Six  options  art!  available  in  the  food 
Science  major;  1)  Nutrition.  2)  Business, 
3)  Processing  and  Engineering,  4)  Chem- 
istry, 5)  Microbiology,  6)  Independent 
Concentration. 

A  major  in  Human  Nutrition  provides 
an  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
nutritional  well-being  which  are  of 
increasing  concern  to  all  segments  of 
society.   Undernutrition   and   deficiency 
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diseases  exist  in  the  developing  nations, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  richer  nations 
suffer  from  obesity  and  degenerative 
diseases. 

The  program  in  Human  Nutrition 
leads  to  an  understanding  of  the  causes 
of  some  of  our  present  problems  in  nutri- 
tion and  suggestions  for  their  alleviation. 
The  varied  career  opportunities  open  to 
students  with  training  in  nutrition 
include  research,  community  service, 
product  development  and  demonstra- 
tion, hospital  dietetics  and  food  service 
administration. 

Four  options  are  available  in  the 
Human  Nutrition  major:  1)  Community 
and  Public  Health  Dietetics,  2)  Dietetics, 
3)  Computerization,  4)  Independent 
Concentration. 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Credits 

RHETlOOorllO  3 

CHEM111  3 

MATH  127  3 

Electives(C)or(D)  6 


Second  Semester 

Rhetoric 

CHEM112 

MATH  128 

FS&N251 

Electives(C)or(D) 


15 

Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

15 


Forestry  &  Wildlife  Management 

FISHERIES  BIOLOGY 
Fisheries  Biology  is  concerned  in  its 
broadest  terms  with  the  management  of 
the  aquatic  environment  in  both  fresh- 
water and  marine  situations  leading  to 
maximum  sustained  yields  of  both  sport 
and  commercial  catch.  It  deals  with  the 
management  of  resources  and  with  fun- 
damental factors  affecting  the  biology  of 
species  from  a  research  point  of  view. 

Government,  state,  and  federal,  pro- 
vides the  largest  number  of  career  oppor- 
tunities, although  more  recently  private 
consulting  groups  are  hiring  significant 
numbers  of  undergraduates. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Credits 

RHET  100  Language  and  Writing  3 

MATH  127  Calculus  3 

BOTANY  100  Intro.  3 

CHEM  111  Inorganic  3 
NAREST  100  Cons,  of  Natural 

Resources  3 

15 
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Second  Semester  Credits 

RHET  110  Language  and  Speaking  3 

MATH  128  Calculus  3 

ZOOL  101  Introductory  3 

CHEM  112  Inorganic  3 

Social  Sci.  Elective  3 

15 

FORESTRY 

This  major  is  concerned  with  the  conser- 
vation and  management,  for  the  public 
benefit,  of  forests,  park  lands,  and  other 
open  space  through  the  production  of 
wood,  water,  wildlife,  and  amenity  val- 
ues such  as  recreation  and  aesthetics. 

The  curriculum  in  Forestry  is  based  on 
the  biological,  physical  and  natural 
sciences;  a  knowledge  of  the  environ- 
ment; and  the  social  sciences.  Six  curri- 
cular  options  are  offered:  General  For- 
estry, Environmental-Urban  Forestry, 
Forest-Business  Management,  Forest 
Hydrology,  Forest  Recreation,  and  Forest 
Science. 

This  accredited  program  prepares 
graduates  for  continued  education  at  the 
graduate  school  level,  and  for  employ- 
ment with  private  industry,  federal  and 
state  resource  agencies,  secondary 
school  education,  conservation  and  plan- 
ning organizations. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Credits 

RHET  100  Language  and  Writing  3 

MATH  127  Calculus  3 

CHEM  111  Inorganic  3 

BOTANY  100  Intro.  3 
NAREST  100  Cons,  of  Natural 

Resources  3 


15 

Second  Semester 

Credits 

Rhetoric  Elective 

3 

MATH  128  Calculus 

3 

CHEM  112  Inorganic 

3 

Humanities 

3 

Social  Science 

3 

15 


NATURAL  RESOURCE  STUDIES 
A  non-professional  curriculum  designed 
for  students  who  wish  to  become  gener- 
alists  in  the  area  of  natural  resource  man- 
agement and  conservation,  rather  than 
specialists.  Its  primary  objective  is  the 
education  of  an  informed  layman;  it  will 
not  normally  qualify  students  for 
employment  within  specific  areas  of  the 


natural  resource  field.  The  curricului 
has  a  minimal  core  of  specified  courstl 
and  offers  great  flexibility.  Careful  guic 
ance  coupled  with  early  decisions  wjj 
enable  students  to  enter  certain  profe 
sional  specialties  and/or  gradua 
school. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Credi 

RHETlOOorllO 

NAREST  100  Cons.  Nat.  Res. 

BOTANY  100  or  ZOOL  101 

MATH  (on  basis  of  tests) 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 


Second  Semester  Credit 

Rhetoric  Elective 
Natural  Resource  Elective 
BOTANY  100  or  ZOOL  101 
CHEM  110  (or  higher) 
Humanities  or  Social  Science 


z 


WILDLIFE  BIOLOGY 
The  first  professional  degree  in  Wildli    :. 
Biology  is  the  Master  of  Science;  for  thl  ami 
reason   study   toward   the    Bachelor 
Science  in  Wildlife  Biology  should 
regarded   as   pre-professional.   Studen    i 
planning  to   enter  graduate  school  a    X; 
urged  to  meet  with  their  advisers 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 
RHETlOOorllO 
MATH  127  Calculus 
CHEM  111  General 
BOTANY  100  Intro. 
NAREST  100 


Second  Semester 
Rhetoric  (B)  Course 
MATH  128  Calculus 
CHEM  112  General 
ZOOL  101  Introductory 
ECON103 


WOOD  SCIENCE  &  TECHNOLOGY 
The  program  in  Wood  Science  &  Tec 
nology  emphasizes  studies  in  the  natu 
and  properties  of  wood,  the  engineeri 
and  chemical  technology  of  its  manufa 
ture  into  a  variety  of  useful  products,  a 
the  business  aspects  of  industrial  ma 
agement  and  marketing.  Strong  deman 

FORESTRY  &  WILDLIFE  MANAGEME: 


cist  for  graduates  in  wood-processing 
rms  and  service-related  industries,  and 
marketing  and  merchandising. 

•eshmcin  Year 

rst  Semester  Credits 

HET  100  Language  and  Writing  3 

[ATH  123  Calculus  3 

DTANY  100  Intro.  3 

HEM  111  Inorganic  3 

NGIN  103  Introductory  3 

15 

>cond  Semester  Credits 

HET  110  Language  and  Speaking  3 

[ATH  124  Calculus  3 

DREST  112  Dendrology  3 

HEM  112  Inorganic  3 

MGIN  104  Introductory  __2 

11 

ome  Economics 

le  Division  of  Home  Economics  offers 
idergraduate  programs  emphasizing  a 
jeral  education  in  the  sciences,  arts  and 
imanities,  with  specialized  instruction 
id  preparation  indigenous  to  profes- 
onal  career  options  in  Home  Eco- 
>mics. 

Professional  home  economists  serve 
dividuals,  families  and  communities 
roughout  the  world  through  elemen- 
ry,  secondary,  postsecondary  schools 
id  colleges,  cooperative  extension  pro- 
ams,  employment  in  major  business 
ganizations  and  agencies,  journalism, 
dio  and  television.  Some  of  the  repre- 
ntative  types  of  professional  activities 
hgaged  in  by  home  economists  are, 
erefore,  teaching,  research,  journalism, 
etetics,  fashion  marketing,  food  service 
anagement  and  product  development, 

well  as  cooperative  extension  and 
immunity-service-oriented  activities  in 
cial  welfare  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
ams.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  in  its  recent 
lition  of  Occupational  Outlook  Hand- 
>ok  stated  that  the  decade  of  the  70s 
ould  be  very  favorable  in  terms  of 
nployment  opportunities  for  the  home 
:onomist  particularly  in  teaching  and 
rvice-oriented  occupational  fields. 
The  professional  options  in  the  Divi- 
on  of  Home  Economics  include  the 
llowing: 

Home  Economics  Education 

Fashion  Marketing 

Home  Economics  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion 


4)  Consumer  Economics 

5)  Community  Services 

Individualized  interdisciplinary  pro- 
grams may  be  pursued  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Division  and 
under  the  advisorship  of  a  faculty  com- 
mittee 

Programs  for  majors  in  the  Division  of 
Home  Economics  for  the  Freshman  year: 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION  OR 
FASHION  MARKETING 
First  Semester  Credits 

RHET 100  3 

PSYCH  101  or  SOCIOL  101  or  ECON 

100  3 

Math  or  Science  3 

HEEd.  Majors  elect: 

HOM  EC  259,  Quality  Analysis  of 
Apparel  3 

HOM  EC  240,  Textiles  for  Consumer  (3 
Fashion  Mktg.  Majors  elect: 

HOM  EC  170,  Fashion  Marketing  3 

HOM  EC  240,  Textiles  for  the 

Consumer  I  3 

Second  Semester  Credits 

RHET  110  3 

PSYCH  101  or  SOCIOL  101  or  ECON 

100  3 

Math  or  Science  3 

HEEd.  Majors  elect: 

HOM  EC  125,  Basic  Design  3 

HOM  EC  255,  Man  &  Clothing  3 

Fashion  Mktg.  Majors  elect: 

HOM  EC  255,  Man  &  Clothing  3 

HOM  EC  276,  Product  Analysis:  Non- 
Textiles  3 

CONSUMER  ECONOMICS,  COOPER- 
ATIVE EXTENSION  OR  COMMUNITY 
SERVICES 

First  Semester  Credits 

RHET  100  3 

PSYCH  101  or  SOCIOL  101  3 

ECON  100  3 

Math  or  Science  3 

Elective  3 

Second  Semester  Credits 

RHET  110  3 

PSYCH  101  or  SOCIOL  101  3 

HOM  PX  211,  Economic  Problems  of  the 
Family  3 

Electives  6 

Hotel,  Restaurant  &  Travel 
Administration 

The  curriculum  in  Hotel,  Restaurant  & 
Travel  Administration  provides  techni- 
cal and  professional  courses  for  persons 


OME  ECONOMICS  /  HOTEL,  RESTAURANT,  &  TRAVEL  ADMINISTRATION 


who  plan  a  career  in  ownership,  manage- 
ment, or  sales  in  the  hotel/motel,  food 
service,  and  travel  fields.  In  addition  to 
the  required  core  curriculum  courses, 
students  take  courses  in  accounting  and 
control;  personnel  and  management; 
food  planning,  purchasing,  preparation, 
and  service;  promotion,  merchandising 
and  sales;  kitchen  planning  and  mainte- 
nance, travel  and  tourism.  Emphasis  is 
on  principles,  analysis,  computer  appli- 
cation, and  decision-making. 

Freshman  Year 

Firs!  Semester  Credits 

RHET  100  Language  and  Writing  3 

MATH  120  3 

HRTA  100  Introduction  3 

Science  Requirement*  3 

PSYCH  101  or  SOC  101  3 

HRTA  203  Guest  Lecturers  I 

16 

Second  Semester  Credits 

RHET  110  Language  and  Speaking  3 

HRTA  156  Food  Prod.  Mang.  I  3 

Science  Requirement*  3 

Humanities  Requirement**  3 

STATISl21orF&RECl77  3 


i:, 


'  Kin  i  course  identified  l>y  letter  I E)  in  catalog. 
'  "Elect  course  identified  bj  letter  (C)  in  catalog. 

Landscape  Architecture  &  Regional 
Planning 

ENVIRONMENTAL  DESIGN 
The  Department  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture and  Regional  Planning  offers  a  non- 
professional program  in  Environmental 
Design  which  prepares  students  for  pro- 
fessional study  at  the  graduate  level  in 
Planning  and  /  or  Landscape  Architec- 
ture. It  provides,  also,  an  introduction  to 
the  problems  of  the  planning  for  and  the 
design  of  the  physical  environment  for 
those  not  intending  to  pursue  graduate 
study. 

While  the  professions  of  Planning  and 
of  Landscape  Architecture  each  has  its 
own  special  outlook,  they  often  merge  in 
intent  and  process.  Landscape  Architec- 
ture is  a  design  profession  and  may  be 
viewed  as  the  conscious  ordering  of 
plants,  buildings,  roads,  walks  and  other 
related  structures  in  three  dimensional 
space  to  further  human  purposes.  The 
Landscape  Architect  brings  a  concern  for 
people,  for  the  natural  environment  and 
for  visual  quality  to  hear  on  that 
ordering. 
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The  Planner  is  responsible  for  devel- 
oping alternative  methods  of  achieving 
community  and/or  regional  goals,  and 
for  anticipating  the  future  impact  of  each 
of  those  alternatives.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  planners,  and  planning  can  be 
approached  from  many  disciplines.  This 
department  is  concerned  with  city  and 
regional  planning.  It  emphasizes  the 
constraints  and  opportunities  provided 
by  land  as  the  primary  resource  base.  By 
selecting  appropriate  courses  in  other 
departments,  the  student  may  stress, 
also,  social,  economic  and/or  political 
factors  which  influence  planning  at  var- 
ious governmental  levels. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  Plan- 
ning and/or  a  general  introduction  to 
problems  of  the  physical/visual  environ- 
ment should  select  courses  under  the 
parent  major:  Environmental  Design; 
those  interested  in  Landscape  Archituec- 
ture  should  select  courses  under  the 
Option  in  Design  Studio,  which  has  lim- 
ited enrollment. 

A  2.0  cumulative  quality  point  average 
is  required  for  admission  as  a  major  in 
this  department.  Admission  to  the 
Design  Studio  Option  and  to  the  senior 
year  studio  courses  is  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing criteria:  1)  Demonstrated  aptitude 
in  design;  2)  an  overall  cumulative  aver- 
age of  not  less  than  2.50;  3)  a  cumulative 
average  in  departmental  courses  of  not 
less  than  3.00;  and  4)  permission  of  the 
design  faculty. 

Aptitude  in  design  is  measured 
through  a  one-day  testing  program  taken 
at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year.  Inter- 
ested Sophomores  and  potential  transfer 
students  should  sign  up  during  the 
Spring  Counselling  Period  for  the  tests 
which  are  given  on  several  occasions  in 
late  May. 

Freshmen  and  Sophomores  should 
concentrate  on  fulfilling  University  core 
requirements.  Some  recommended 
courses  are: 

for  Env.  Des.  majors:  HIST  150,  151 
ECON  103;  POL  SCI  220;  PSYCH  101 
SOCIOL  103;  BOTANY  100;  GEOL  101 
STATIS  231,  232. 

for  Design  Studio  Opt.:  ART  100,  111,  113; 
ANTH  104;  SOCIOL  103;  PSYCH  101; 
BOTANY  100  or  121;  GEOL  101. 

PARK  ADMINISTRATION 
The  Department  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture &  Regional  Planning  offers  a  pro- 
gram   in    Park    Administration    which, 
depending  upon   student   interest,   pre- 


pares the  student  for  management  posi- 
tions in  parks  administered  at  the  munic- 
ipal/regional, the  state,  and  the  federal 
levels  of  government.  The  Park  Adminis- 
trator is  involved  in  park  and  open  space 
planning  and  development,  and  in  the 
management  of  such  areas  so  as  to  insure 
their  high  quality  environments  over  the 
long  range. 

A  2.0  cumulative  quality  point  average 
is  required  for  admission  as  a  major  in 
this  department.  Freshmen  and  Sopho- 
mores should  concentrate  on  fulfilling 
University  core  requirements.  Certain 
core  courses  are  required  for  this  major 
and  others  are  recommended  as  follows: 
Required:  PSYCH  101;  SOCIOL  101; 
BOTANY  100  or  121;  STATIS  231 
Recommended:  HIST  150,  151,  333;  POL 
SCI  219  or  220;  BOTANY  221;  GEOL  101; 
STATIS  232. 

Plant  Pathology 

Plant  Pathology  is  concerned  with  the 
nature  and  control  of  plant  diseases 
caused  by  fungi,  viruses,  bacteria,  nema- 
todes, certain  higher  plants  and  unfavor- 
able environmental  conditions.  Plant 
pathologists  fill  positions  in  public  ser- 
vice and  in  industry,  such  as  teaching  at 
all  levels;  research  in  state,  federal,  uni- 
versity, and  industrial  laboratories  and 
experiment  stations;  and  Extension  Ser- 
vice, through  federal,  state  and  county 
organizations.  They  are  also  employed  in 
quarantine  and  regulatory  work,  in  var- 
ious roles  in  plant  disease  control,  and  in 
sales  and  public  relations  work. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 
*Mathematics 
CHEM  111  General 
BOTANY  100  General 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 


Foreign  Lang,  or  F&R  EC  110,  World 

Food  &  Nat.  Res.  3 

RHET100  3 


Second  Semester 
PLPATH  100 
CHEM  112  General 
ZOOL  101  General 
Elective 
Rhetoric  Elective 


15 

Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


15 


*On  basis  of  placement   tests  at   time  of  summer 
counseling. 


* 
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Plant  &  Soil  Sciences 

The  Department  of  Plant  &  Soil  Science, 
offers  three  options  for  major  students 
Options  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  stu 
dent  interest  and  career  goals 

Plant  Industry  -  With  the  increasin 
emphasis  and  demand  for  high  qualit' 
food  and  more  aesthetically  pleasin 
surroundings,  the  plant  industry  curricu  i 
lum  provides  students  with  the  scientifi 
basis  of  soil  and  plant  relationship1 
necessary  for  meeting  these  needs  o 
society.  The  curriculum  provides  a  gen 
eral  knowledge  of  economic  plants  am; 
by  careful  selection  of  courses,  program 
are  developed  in  the  following  speciai'  " 
ized  areas 

Agronomy  is  the  study  of  forage  an' 
grain  crops  which  produce  the  basic  foo  i 
supply  for  both  human  and  animal  cor 
sumption.  The  demand  for  trained  pee 
pie  is  strong  due  to  the  shortage  of  fooi 
and  fiber  in  relation  to  expanding  worl  ? 
population. 

Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticu 
ture  is  the  study  of  plants  which  mak 
our   nation   a    more   beautiful   place 


.:•■ 
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which  to  live.  With  more  leisure  time  an  : 
emphasis  being  placed  on  the  quality  c 
life,  the  demand  for  people  trained  in  th'  3 
production  and  use  of  flowers  and  ormi  ■'■ 
mental  plants  will  remain  strong. 

Pomology  is  the  study  of  the  produi 
tion  and  storage  of  high  quality  fruit.  Th 
demand  for  trained  people  will  continu 
as  long  as  people  have  need  for  fruit  wit 
delightful  flavors  and  aromas,  as  well  &  I 
nourishing  food. 

Vegetable  Crops  is  the  study  of  vegeti 
ble  food  plants  that  supply  good  nutr 
tion  and  variety  to  diets.  Persons  traine 
in  production,  storage  and  marketing  ( 
these  important  food  plants  will  contint 
to  be  in  demand. 

Turf  Management  is  the  study  < 
grasses  used  for  lawns,  parks,  go 
courses,  roadsides,  athletic  fields  an 
other  recreational  areas.  With  more  le 
sure  time  and  expanding  recreation, 
opportunities,  the  demand  for  traine 
people  will  continue. 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Credi 

RHET  100,  Lang.  &  Writing 

or  RHET  110,  Lang.  &  Speaking 
BOTANY  100,  Intro.  Botany 
'Mathematics 

PLSOIL 110,  Plant  Propagation 
"D"  Course 
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LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE  &  REGIONAL  PLANNING  /  PLANT  PATHOLOGY  /  PLANT  &  SOIL  SCIENC 


cond  Semester 

letoric  "B"  Course 

)"  Course 

-1EM  110,  Gen.  Inorganic 

SOIL  100,  Basic  Pit.  Sci. 

"  Course 


Credits 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 

16 


athematics  -  On  the  basis  of  piacemenl  tests  ol 
le  of  summer  counseling.  Stalisln  •,  or  Computer 
ence  mny  be  substituted  fur  mathematics. 


Plant  Science  -  In  today's  world  there 
a  great  need  for  highly  trained  people 
the  plant  sciences  to  teach  and  study 
!  fundamental  physiological  and 
netic  processes  taking  place  within 
ants.  A  more  complete  understanding 
these  processes  and  the  influence  of 
vironmental  factors  upon  them  will 
id  to  a  significant  improvement  in  the 
pply  and  quality  of  food  and  fiber, 
udents  who  are  interested  in  such 
reers  as  plant  breeder  and  geneticist, 
:ondary  and  college  teaching,  research 
d  resource  development  and  like  pro- 

ifcsions  should  major  in  Plant  Science, 
lis  option  is  designed  to  provide  the 
aadth  and  depth  in  basic  biological  and 
ysical      sciences     and      mathematics 

icessary   for  graduate   study   and   the 

csentials  of  plant  industry. 

jsrtman  Year 

I  st  Semester  Credits 
]  JET  100,  Lang.  &  Writing  or  RHET 

110,  Lang.  &  Speaking  3 

1DTANY100,  Intro.  Botany  4 

lathematics  3 

SOIL  110,  Plant  Propagation  3 

"  Course  3 


16 

:ond  Semester 

Credits 

etoric  "B"  Course 

3 

"  Course 

3 

lathematics 

3 

SOIL  100,  Basic  Pit 

Sci. 

3 

"  Course 

3 

15 


*\  the  basis  of  placement  texts  at  lime  of  summer 
nseling. 

Soil  Science  -  Soil  Science  deals  with 
t;  physical,  chemical  and  biological 
pperties  of  soils  as  well  as  their  rela- 
t  nship  with  higher  plants.  Students 
t  ined  in  this  area  become  soil  chemists, 

1     physicists,     soil     microbiologists, 

fTERINARY  &  ANIMAL  SCIENCES 


hydrologists,  and  soil  conservationists. 
Graduate  study  is  desirable  for  profes- 
sional careers  in  soils  and  the  soils  cur- 
riculum is  designed  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary breadth  and  depth  in  biological  and 
physical  sciences  and  mathematics  for 
graduate  study. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Credits 
RHET  100,  Lang.  &  Writing  or  RHET 

110.  Lang.  &  Speaking  3 

BOTANY  100,  Intro.  Botany  4 

'Mathematics  3 

PLSOIL110,  Plant  Propagation  3 

"D"  Course  3 


Second  Semester 
Rhetoric  "B"  Course 
"C"  Course 
*Mathematics 
PLSOIL  100,  Basic  Pit.  Sci. 
"D"  Course 


16 

Credits 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


ir, 


'Mathematics  ()n  the  basis  of  placement  tests  .il 
time  <>t  summer  counseling.  Statistics  or  Computer 
Science  may  be  substituted  lor  mathematics 


Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 

The  curriculum  in  the  Animal  Sciences, 
including  poultry,  is  designed  to  provide 
fundamental  training  and  knowledge  in 
the  comparative  nutrition,  physiology, 
genetics,  and  management  of  various 
classes  of  livestock  and  to  understand 
the  role  of  animal  production  in  the 
national  and  world  economy.  Options 
emphasizing  commercial  animal  produc- 
tion are  supported  by  electives  in  agricul- 
tural economics,  agricultural  engineer- 
ing, and  business  administration. 
Students  interested  in  graduate  work  in 
such  specialized  areas  of  the  animal 
sciences  as  nutrition,  physiology  or 
genetics  should  elect  programs  with 
stress  on  the  sciences.  Freshman  pre- 
veterinary  students  in  the  College  of 
Food  and  Natural  Resources  usually 
major  in  Animal  Sciences,  but  may 
choose  other  departments  if  appropriate 
to  the  students'  interests.  Those  who  by 
their  work  in  the  first  year  demonstrate  a 
potential  for  success  should  apply  to  the 
Pre-Professional  Advisory  Committee 
for  admission  into  the  pre-veterinary 
program  (see  page  50  under  heading  Pre- 
Dental,  Pre-Medical,  etc.  for  additional 
information).    All     pre-veterinary     stu- 


dents, regardless  of  major,  are  counseled 
by  the  pre-veterinary  adviser  in  the  Ani- 
mal Sciences  Department. 


Fresh  met  ft  Year 

First  Semester 

AN  SCI  121Introduct. 

BOTANY  100  General 

CHEM  111  General 

'Mathematics 

RHET  100 


Second  Semester 

Elective 

CHEM  112  General 

"Mathematics 

Social  Sci. 

Rhetoric  Elective 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


15 

Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


l.'i 


"(hi   Ii.ims  of   placemen!    irsis  .il   linn-  of  summer 
counseling, 


1,3 


School  of  Health  Sciences 


The  School  of  Health  Sciences  includes 
the  Division  of  Nursing,  the  Division  of 
Public  Health,  and  the  Department  of 
Communication  Disorders. 

Division  of  Nursing 

The  Division  of  Nursing  offers  an  under- 
graduate program  which  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 
(B.S.N.).  This  program  is  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Registration  in  Nursing,  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  and  is 
accredited  by  the  National  League  for 
Nursing.  Enrollment  in  recent  years  has 
been  highly  competitive,  and  is  currently 
limited  to  200  students  per  class.  There 
will  be  no  admissions  to  this  program  for 
the  1977-78  academic  year. 

There  are  two  components  of  the  pro- 
gram: 1)  lower  division  core  and  univer- 
sity core  requirements;  and  2)  the  upper 
division  nursing  science  major.  Nursing 
core  may  be  completed  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  or  in  other  colleges  / 
universities.  Nursing  science  courses 
(Junior  and  Senior  Year)  emphasize  the 
role  and  functions  of  the  professional 
nurse  in  assisting  individuals  and  fami- 
lies to  identify  and/or  to  cope  with  their 
physical,  psychosocial  and  environmen- 
tal problems;  in  promoting  and  maintain- 
ing individual  and  family  health;  in  prov- 
iding primary  and  secondary  health  care 
to  individuals  and  families  augmented  by 
the  use  of  extended  nursing  functions 
and  in  providing  continuity  of  care  for 
patients  and  families. 

Clinical  learning  experiences  are  com- 
munity based  in  four  Satellite  Learning 
Centers.  These  Centers  are  located  in  the 
following  geographic  areas: 

a)  Amherst-Northampton 

b)  Franklin  County 

c)  Springfield-North 

d)  Model  Cities-Springfield 

Students  are  responsible  for  their  own 
transportation  to  the  Satellite  Learning 
Centers. 

Currently,  the  undergraduate  faculty 
is  in  the  process  of  implementing  new 
programs  which  are  responsive  to  chang- 
ing health  needs  and  educational  pat- 
terns. 

Requirements  for  Admission  and 
Application  Procedure 
The  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
upper  division  are:  1)  successful  comple- 
tion of  60  semester  hours  of  lower  divi- 
sion preparation;  2)  a  minimum  cumula- 
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tive  grade  point  average  of  2.5;  3) 
achievement  of  a  grade  of  at  least  "C"  in 
each  pre-requisite  course;  and  4)  a  mini- 
mum grade  point  average  of  2.5  for  all 
core  courses. 

Students  with  a  variety  of  academic 
and  nursing  backgrounds  may  apply  for 
admission.  Students  may  have  earned 
credits  in  other  colleges/universities  in 
the  Arts  and  Sciences  or  they  may  satisfy 
these  requirements  by  satisfactorily 
completing  CLEP  (College  Level 
Entrance  Proficiency)  Examinations  in 
certain  Arts  and  Science  subjects,  such 
as  Chemistry,  Microbiology,  etc.  (The 
University  requires  45  semester  hours 
credits  to  be  taken  in  residence.) 

The  National  League  for  Nursing 
Comprehensive  Examinations  will  be 
used  for  guidance  and  placement  in  the 
program.  Students  in  the  major  will  be 
expected  to  take  all  senior  level  nursing 
science  courses. 

All  students  seeking  admission  and 
information  concerning  examination 
details  and  requirements  should  contact 
the  Admissions  Office  or  the  Division  of 
Nursing,  who  are  available  for  individual 
counselling.  All  nursing  students  will  be 
assigned  a  faculty  adviser  in  the  Division 
of  Nursing. 

The  Division  of  Nursing  is  committed 
to  Affirmative  Action  guidelines  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  Students 
lacking  the  required  cumulative  grade 
point  average  may  apply  for  tutorial 
assistance. 


General  Academic  and  Core 
Requirements  for  the  Baccalaureate 
Program  in  Nursing 

1)  General    Academic    Requirements: 

Courses  which  satisfy  University 
Core  Requirements  are: 

Rhetoric  —  two  courses 

Social    and    Behavioral    Sciences    — 

three  courses 

Natural  Sciences  —  three  courses 

Humanities  —  three  courses 

In  counselling  sessions  with  an  aca- 
demic adviser,  guidance  will  be  offered 
in  course  selection. 

2)  Core  requirements  to  the  nursing 
major  are  starred  (*)  as  follows: 
Certain  flexibility  of  sequence  is  possible 
within  the  following  suggested  frame- 
work, but  the  student  should  be  aware  of 
prerequisites  to  required  courses. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 
CHEM111 
Humanities 
Rhetoric 

'Anthropology 

*  Physics 


jiri 

Credit  :;:tt 

* 

jSt 


Second  Semester  Credi. 

CHEM112 
Rhetoric 
'Statistics  (Applied) 
'HUMDEV370 

'Perspectives  in  Nursing  and  Allied 
Health  Sciences  (Interdisciplinary 
Approach) 


£ 
i 

£ 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester  Credi' 

'Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

'MICBIO140 

'PHIL  125  (Logic) 

'Biochemistry 

'PSYCH  101 


it 


Second  Semester  Credf 

'Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
SOCIOL101 
Humanities 
'Principles  and  Skills  Basic  to 

Professional  Nursing  and  Health  Can  , 
of  People 


Scii 


II 


0. 


,„ 


Division  of  Public  Health 

The    curriculum    in    Public    Health 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  heal 
career  opportunities  or  further  study 
environmental        health,        communi 
health,    and    health    education,    heal 
laboratory  science,  and  medical  techni 
ogy.  Students  are  expected  generally 
follow    the    course   sequences    outlin 
below   during   their   freshman   year, 
minimum  of  30  credits  is  required  of 
students   for   the    Bachelor   of   Scier 
degree.   Credits   from   other   Univers 
departments  are  included  in  these  ma 
credits. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
Designed  to  prepare  for  career  oppor 
nities  in  radiological  health,  industi 
hygiene,  environmental  sanitation,  oci 
pational  health,  public  health  laborato 
etc.,  or  further  study  at  the  graduate  le 


til 
m 


DIVISION  OF  NURSING  /  DIVISION  OF  PUBLIC  HEAL  I   if;f 


n  Hiring   specific   technical   knowledge 
all  competence. 

Fshmun  Year 


11  Semester 

Credits 

IHETlOOorllO 

3 

Bath  127  Calculus 

3 

HEM  111 

3 

IDOL  101  (General) 

3 

fSYCH  101  or  SOCIOL 101 

3 

ond  Semester 

lETlOOorllO 

ATH  128  Calculus 

TEM112 

3OL203 

JCIOL  101  or  PSYCH  101 


15 

Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

15 


y  he  taken  nil  her  semester. 

lib    language    is    elected, 
I  ficiency  is  required. 


intermediate 


C  MMUNITY  HEALTH  AND 
h  ALTH  EDUCATION 
E  signed  to  prepare  t h(;  first  level  career 
OJortunities  in  community  health  edu- 
C  ion,  health  services  administration, 
m-medical  administration,  health  pro- 
g  m  development,  epidemiology,  health 
jltistics,  school  health  teaching,  etc.,  or 
fi  further  study  at  the  graduate  level 
r>  uiring  specific  professional  compe- 
tice 


f  shmun  Year 

ft  Semester 
IHETlOOorllO 
MATH  127  Calculus 
IHEMlll 
:OOL101  (General) 
»SYCH  101  or  SOCIOL  101 


ond  Semester 
{HETlOOorllO 
AATH  128  Calculus 
HEM  112 

SOCIOL  101  or  PSYCH  101 
elective 


Credits 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


15 

Credits 
3 

3 
3 
3 

3 

15 


lay  be  taken  either  semester 

/ilh  approval  of  adviser  may  lake  CHKM  101-102 

an  extra  science  or  public  health  course  will  be 
J I  red. 

leclive  chosen  from  Humanities 

1 1  language  is  elected  intermediate  pro- 
I  iency  is  required. 


MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
The  curriculum  in  medical  technology 
consists  of  a  three-year  program  fol- 
lowed by  a  12-month  internship  in  an 
accredited  school  of  medical  technology 
affiliated  with  the  University. 

After  successful  completion  of  the 
12-month  internship  and  after  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  the  Division,  a  stu- 
dent will  receive  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  medical  technology.  A  total  of 
130  academic  credits  is  necessary  for 
graduation  with  this  option. 

The  few  clinical  facilities  available  for 
students  in  medical  technology  place 
limitations  on  the  numbers  of  students 
who  can  major  in  medical  technology. 
Consequently,  beginning  in  January, 
1974,  with  the  class  of  1978,  students  will 
not  be  admitted  to  the  medical  technol- 
ogy program  until  they  have: 

1)  Completed  a  minimum  of  48  credits 
including  the  course  outlined  below  in 
the  freshman  year  in  the  health  labora- 
tory sciences  curriculum. 

2)  Registered  for  an  additional  16  spec- 
ified credits  for  the  second  semester  of 
the  sophomore  year. 

3)  Submitted  an  application  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Director  of  the  medical  tech- 
nology program  prior  to  March  1  of  the 
year  they  wish  to  enter  the  program. 
(Applications  are  available  from  the 
Director  of  (he  medical  technology  pro- 
gram in  the  School  of  Health  Sciences.) 

Students  are  eligible  for  a  major  in 
medical  technology  in  their  junior  year. 
Entering  freshmen  who  express  an  inter- 
est in  medical  technology  will  be 
accepted  in  the  Division  of  Public  Health, 
School  of  Health  Sciences  as  majors  in 
the  health  laboratory  science  curriculum. 


Freshman  Year 
First  Semester 
RHET100* 
CHEM  111 
MATH  127** 
ZOOL101 
Elective* 


Second  Semester 
CHEM  112 
MATH  128 
RHET110* 
Elective* 
Elective* 


Credits 


i:> 

Credits 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 


•"Precalculus  mathematics  (MATH  101.  102.  and/or 
103)  available  for  students  with  elementary  func- 
tions, and/or  trigonometry. 

HEALTH  LABORATORY  SCIENCE 
Designed  to  provide  a  professional  prep- 
aration in  the  general  area  of  health  lab- 
oratory science.  Graduates  are  eligible 
for  laboratory  positions  in  hospitals,  clin- 
ics, health  departments,  pharmaceutical 
firms  and  medical  research  foundations. 
Students  completing  this  curriculum  will 
also  complete  requirements  established 
by  the  American  Society  of  Clinical 
Pathologists  for  submitting  applications 
to  approved  schools  of  medical  technol- 
ogy offering  clinical  internships. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 
RHET110* 
CHEM  111 
MATH  127** 
ZOOL  101 
Elective' 


Second  Semester 
CHEM  112 
MATH  128 
RHET110* 
Electh  e ' 
Elective* 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


15 

Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

15 


■(.'.hi  be  t.ikni  either  semester 
"Precalculus  mathematics  (MATH  101,  102,  and/oi 
lo:t)  available  for  students  wilh  elementary  func- 
tions, and/or  Irigonometi  y. 

Department  of  Communication 
Disorders 

The  undergraduate  Communication  Dis- 
orders curriculum  has  a  pre-professional 
orientation.  Freshman  and  sophomore 
years  are  devoted  primarily  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  general  University  require- 
ments, junior  and  senior  students  receive 
training  in  the  normal  communicative 
processes,  the  disorders  of  speech  and 
hearing,  and  the  management  of  various 
problems.  The  program  provides  back- 
ground for  the  student  to  attend 
advanced  graduate  training  toward  aca- 
demic and  clinical  competence. 

A  minimum  of  30  major  credits  is 
required  of  all  students  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree. 


15 


*Can  be  ukm  cither  semester. 


EPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNICATION  DISORDERS 


or, 


School  of  Physical  Education 


The  School  of  Physical  Education 
includes  the  Departments  of  Exercise 
Science,  Professional  Preparation  in 
Physical  Education,  Sport  Studies  and 
Athletics.  It  offers  an  undergraduate 
major  in  Physical  Education  and  gradu- 
ate programs  in  Exercise  Science  and 
Sport  Studies.  Other  programs  in  the 
School  include  the  general  physical  edu- 
cation program,  the  intramural  sport 
program  and  the  intercollegiate  athletic 
program. 

GENERAL     PHYSICAL     EDUCATION 

PROGRAM 

This  program  offers  instruction  in  sport 

and  other  forms  of  physical  activity  to  all 

students  in  the  University. 

One  of  the  few  certainties  facing  col- 
lege graduates  is  that  they  will  be  contin- 
ually faced  with  choices  regarding  physi- 
cal activity.  Burgeoning  leisure  time, 
increasing  spectator  interest  in  sport, 
increasing  opportunity  to  participate  in 
life-time  sports  such  as  golf,  tennis,  and 
bowling,  as  well  as  jogging  and  fitness 
programs,  and  increasing  exposure  to 
concern  of  medical  people,  particularly 
cardiologists,  about  inactivity,  insure 
continued  contact  with  the  idea  of  physi- 
cal activity  and  sport. 

Some  students  enter  the  University 
with  a  background  that  enables  them  to 
fully  appreciate  and  achieve  satisfaction 
from  participation  in  a  sport  and/or 
physical  activity  program.  However, 
others  are  limited  by  insufficient  prepa- 
ration at  earlier  age  levels.  The  General 
Physical  Education  Program  offers:  1) 
the  opportunity  for  self-assessment  in 
terms  of  skill  competencies  and  fitness 
components  and  2)  the  opportunity  to 
gain  the  ability  to  assess  and  interpret  a 
wide  variety  of  programs  involving  sport 
and  physical  activity  as  they  relate  to  the 
individual's  well-being. 

The  student  has  almost  unlimited 
choice  in  selecting  specific  courses  from 
those  in  sport  skill  and  conditioning,  as 
well  as  theoretical  courses  (classroom 
instruction  and  laboratory  work)  probing 
the  "why"  of  sport  and  physical  activity. 

Majors'  Program 

Departments  within  the  School  of  Physi- 
cal Education  cooperatively  offer  a  co- 
educational program  for  those  students 
who  wish  to  pursue  physical  education 
as  a  major.  Students  may  elect  to  follow 
either  the  teacher  education  program  or 
the  related  disciplines  program  which 
includes   study   in   exercise   science   or 
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sport  studies.  The  teacher  education 
option  offers  further  opportunity  for 
specialization.  A  student  may  select  a 
concentration  in  secondary  education  or 
elementary  education.  Similarly,  concen- 
trations available  through  the  related 
disciplines  program  are  exercise  science 
and  sport  studies. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  select  an 
area  of  concentration  during  the  sopho- 
more year.  During  the  first  two  years  of 
study,  essentially  the  same  for  all  majors, 
students  fulfill  the  University  core 
requirements  and  the  physical  education 
core  requirements.  The  physical  educa- 
tion core  consists  of  the  following 
courses: 

Courses  Credits 

EXC  SCI  204  — Human  Anatomy  3 

EXC  SCI  205  —  Kinesiology  3 

Prerequisite:  Exc.  Sci.  204  3 

EXC  SCI  278  —Physiology  of  Exercise   3 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  135 


A  student  will  select  three  of  the  fol- 
lowing four  courses: 


SPORST200 

Prerequisite: 
SPORST201 

Prerequisite: 
SPORST202 

Prerequisite: 

SPORST  203 

Prerequisite: 
Activity  Cou 


— Sociology  of  Sport  and 

Physical  Activity 
Sociol.  107  3 

— Psychology  of  Sport  and 

Physical  Activity 
Psych. 101  3 

— History  of  Sport  and 
Physical  Activity 
History  100,  101, 
150,  or  151  3 

— Philosophy  of  Sport  and 

Physical  Activity 
Phil.  105  3 

rses  *14 


Total 


"32 


*Only  8  of  the  14  credits  in  Activity  Courses  will 
generally  be  taken  during  the  first  two  years.  Thus 
the  student  actually  completes  26  credits  in  the 
physical  education  core  during  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years. 

The  recommended  program  for  these 
first  two  years  of  study  is  as  follows: 

Freshman  Year 


First  Semester 

Credits 

Elective  (C,  D,  E)  (Select  2) 

6 

ZOOL  101  Intro.  Zool. 

3 

P.E.  Activity 

2 

RHETlOOorllO 

3 

14 


Second  Semester  Cred 

Elective 

Electives  (C,  D,  E)  (Select  2) 

ZOOL  135  Intro,  to  Physiology 

P.E.  Activity 

Rhetoric  Elective 


.if 
»1 

IB 


Electives:  Soc.  101  (D),  Psych.  101  (D),  Hist.  100  or  1 
(C).  Phil.  105  (C).  These  are  prerequisites  to  Physii 
Education  Core  Courses. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester  Cred: 

EXC  SCI  204  Human  Anatomy 

*SPORST  200,  201,  202,  203  (Select  any  \ 
2) 
P.E.  Activity 
Elective 


Cred 


•; 


Second  Semester 

Elective 

EXC  SCI  205  Kinesiology 
*SPORST  200,  201,  202,  203  (Select  any  i 

1) 
P.E.  Activity 
EXC  SCI  278  Phys.  of  Ex. 


*The  student  must  take  3  of  these  4  courses  dur 
the  sophomore  year.  They  may  be  taken  in  a 
order  provided  the  prerequisites  have  been  met. 


7 


:::. 


: 

K 


Leisure  Studies  and  Services 

The  professional  in  leisure  services  is 
diagnostician  of  the  leisure  needs  of  pq 
pie  and  a  developer  and  provider  t 
opportunities  to  meet  these  needs.  He 
she  works  primarily  at  the  executi1 
administrative  and  supervisory  leve. 
although  a  few  settings  involve  mt 
direct  program  leadership. 

Options  are  available  leading  to  a  va 
ety  of  careers  in  voluntary  and  you 
serving  organizations,  college  unioi 
military  establishments,  municipal  a 
other  governmental  agencies,  and  co 
mercial  and  private  enterprises;  as  wi 
as  in  hospitals  and  other  institutions  a 
agencies  dealing  with  the  menta 
retarded,  emotionally  disturbed,  phy 
cally  handicapped,  and  other  types 
dependents.  An  option  in  environmen 
interpretation  includes  suboptic 
emphasizing  natural  history  and  en 
ronment,  American  history,  archaeolo; 
or  natural  resources  planning  and  m; 
agement,  and  outdoor  education. 

The  curriculum  presented  below  n 
resents  a  core  program.  After  becomi 
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Division  of  Military  and  Air 
Science 


:a|iliar  with  the  various  career  oppor- 
llties,  the  student  and  adviser  select  an 
fflropriate  current  option  or  develop  an 
Ipvative  plan  to  fit  unique  goals. 
Went  examples  of  the  latter  include 
Sure  services  in  the  inner  city,  commu- 
i|  resources  for  recreation,  leisure  ser- 
||s  in  correctional  agencies,  outdoor 
eleation,  and  outward  bound  leader- 
XL.  In  each  case  a  coordinated  group  of 
irses  totalling  15  credits  is  selected  by 
histudent  and  adviser  to  constitute  the 
j  on 

he  student  majoring  in  Leisure  Stud- 
e:and  Services  is  also  encouraged  to 
>a  as  much  practical  non-credit  experi- 
r  as  possible  through  volunteer  ser- 
II,  as  well  as  part-time  and  seasonal 
liloyment  in  several  settings  and  with 
raed  types  of  participants. 

•Yshmnn  Year 

m  Semester  Credits 

QS  101,  Man  and  Leisure  3 
UiiT  100,  Language  and  Writing,  or 

HET110,  Language  and  Speaking  3 

inanities  &  Fine  Arts  Elective  (C)  3 

A  h.  or  Nat.  Science  Elective  (E)  3 

ic  ol.  Elective  (D)  3 


nd  .Semester 


15 


Credits 


S  111,  Leisure  Activity  Analysis  3 

tltoric  Elective  3 

ijrianities  &  Fine  Arts  Elective  (C)  3 

itflh.  or  Nat.  Science  Elective  (E)  3 

JS  CH  101,  Elem.  Psychology  (D)  3 

ids  103  1 
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bribers  of  the  athletic  department  are 
e:  onsible  for  the  conduct  and  adminis- 
t;  on  of  the  various  phases  of  intercol- 
ejite  and  intramural  athletic  programs. 
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Air  Science 

The  Department  of  Air  Science  offers 
courses  of  general  interest  to  the  Univer- 
sity student  and  of  specific  interest  to 
both  male  and  female  students  who 
would  like  to  prepare  for  and  serve  as 
officers  on  duty  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
This  service  may  consist  of  either  active 
duty  with  the  regular  forces  or  reserve 
duty  with  selected  Air  National  Guard  or 
U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve  units.  The  curric- 
ulum is  designed  to  study  the  need  for 
military  forces,  their  nature,  organiza- 
tion, and  mission  (with  emphasis  on  the 
Air  Force),  and  the  nature  of  service  as  a 
professional  Air  Force  officer.  Courses 
encourage  critical  thinking,  imagination, 
and  a  high  degree  of  student  involve- 
ment. Participation  in  the  ROTC  pro- 
grams is  voluntary.  Uniforms  and  text- 
books are  provided.  Students  may 
register  for  ROTC  courses  at  the  same 
time  they  register  for  other  University 
courses.  No  formal  application  is 
required. 

The  Department  offers  two  separate 
programs  designed  to  meet  student 
needs,  a  four-year  program  for  students 
desiring  to  learn  more  about  the  military. 
and  a  two-year  program  designed  pri- 
marily for  transfer  students  who  have 
already  decided  to  enter  the  military- 
There  are  two  major  phases  in  the 
four-year  program  curriculum.  The  first 
phase  is  the  General  Military  Course 
(CMC)  which  forms  a  single  unit  consist- 
ing of  two  courses  offered  during  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years.  The 
studies  cover  the  nature  and  causes  of 
international  conflict,  the  functions  and 
employment  of  U.S.  military  forces,  and 
the  historical  development  of  air  power. 
This  first  phase  carries  no  service  com- 
mitment and  is  an  excellent  way  for  stu- 
dents to  study  the  military  and  decide  if 
they  want  to  continue  on  for  an  Air  Force 
commission.  Enrollment  in  the  GMC 
confers  no  military  status  on  the  student. 
These  courses  meet  for  one  classroom 
hour  and  one  Corps  Training  hour  per 
week. 

In  the  summer  between  the  sopho- 
more and  junior  years,  students  who 
have  decided  to  continue  the  program 
and  are  selected  for  entry  attend  a  four- 
week  field  training  session  at  an  Air 
Force  installation. 

The  second  phase  of  the  four-year 
program  is  the  Professional  Officer 
Course  (POC)  taken  during  the  junior 
and  senior  years.   Enrollment   depends 


upon  academic  and  medical  qualification 
and  selection  by  the  department.  In  the 
POC,  academic  concentration  is  on  prep- 
aration for  service  as  an  Air  Force  offi- 
cer, and  deals  with  defense  policies  in  the 
contemporary  world,  civil-military  rela- 
tions, Air  Force  leadership  at  the  junior 
officer  level,  military  management,  and 
military  law.  The  development  of  com- 
municative techniques  is  also  an  integral 
part  of  the  POC  curriculum.  POC  classes 
meet  for  3  classroom  hours  and  1  Corps 
Training  hour  per  week. 

The  two-year  program  requires  that 
the  student  have  two  academic  years 
remaining  at  either  undergraduate  or 
graduate  level.  Successful  completion  of 
a  six-week  program  on  a  military  instal- 
lation during  the;  summer  prior  to  enroll- 
ment is  a  prerequisite  for  these  students. 
Those  interested  should  apply  no  later 
than  one  academic  semester  before 
enrollment,  since  processing  for  the 
summer  training  must  be  completed  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  two-year  program 
is  available  to  transfer  students  and  stu- 
dents unable  to  participate  in  the  four- 
year  program.  After  enrollment,  the  two- 
year  student  receives  the  same  instruc- 
tion as  a  four-year  member. 

Corps  Training  is  a  non-academic, 
cadet-planned  and  directed  activity.  It 
focuses  on  military  customs  and  courte- 
sies, the  career  environment  of  the  Air 
Force  officer,  and  practical  experiences 
in  leadership  and  management. 

Field  Training  involves  a  practical. 
first-hand  experience;  with  military  life 
on  an  Air  Force  installation.  Cadets 
receive  instruction  on  junior  officer 
activities,  career  field  orientation.  Air 
F'orce  base  functions  and  environment, 
aircraft  and  aircrew  orientation,  survival 
training,  and  physical  conditioning. 
Applicants  for  the  two-year  program 
also  receive  academic  instruction  on 
su1)|im;Is  normally  covered  during  the 
GMC  portion  of  the  four-year  program. 

The  department  offers  to  qualified 
students  scholarship  assistance  which 
pays  university  tuition,  fees,  textbook 
allowance,  and  lab  expenses,  plus  a  sti- 
pend of  $100  per  month.  High  school 
seniors  compete  on  a  national  basis  for 
scholarships  starting  in  the  freshman 
year. 

Qualified  students  interested  in 
becoming  military  pilots  may  participate 
in  the  Flight  Instruction  Program.  Com- 
pletion of  this  program  leads  to  pilot 
qualification    for   later   advancement    to 
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Air  Force  pilot  training.  In  addition  to 
actual  flight  instruction,  students  take 
ground  instruction  in  weather,  naviga- 
tion, and  FAA  regulations. 

Students  with  previous  military  train- 
ing may  have  this  experience  credited 
toward  all  or  part  of  the  first  two  years  of 
the  four-year  program.  Individuals  with 
prior  active  service,  previous  ROTC 
training,  military  school  attendance, 
Civil  Air  Patrol  training,  or  service  aca- 
demy attendance  should  consult  the 
department. 

Successful  completion  of  the  Air  Force 
ROTC  program  results  in  the  awarding 
of  a  commission  as  a  Second  Lieutenant 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  In  their  senior  year, 
students  may  request  a  delay  in  reporting 
to  active  duty  in  order  to  complete  gradu- 
ate work  or  to  attend  professional  school. 
Students  who  are  interested  in  obtaining 
further  information  may  inquire  at  Dick- 
inson Hall  or  telephone  (413)  545-2437  / 
2451. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 
Air  Science  111 
The  U.S.  Air  Force 

Second  Semester 
Air  Science  112 
U.S.  Military  Forces 


Credits 

1 
Credits 


Military  Science 

The  Department  of  Military  Science 
offers  a  two-  and  four-year  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  (ROTC)  program 
which  is  voluntary  and  open  to  eligible, 
regularly  enrolled  men  and  women  stu- 
dents of  the  University.  Enrollment  in 
departmental  courses  for  credit  is  open 
to  all  members  of  the  University  commu- 
nity. Students  who  have  completed  a 
four-year  program  or  equivalent  are  eli- 
gible for  a  commission  in  the  U.S.  Army 
upon  graduation. 

The  four-year  program  consists  of  the 
Basic  Course  (freshman  and  sophomore 
years)  and  the  Advanced  Course  (junior 
and  senior  years).  Basic  Course  students 
are  taught  Contemporary  Military 
Theory  and  Basic  Military  Leadership 
and  Management.  Students  may  register 
for  military  science  courses  at  the  same 
time  they  register  for  other  University 
courses.  No  formal  application  is 
required.  Basic  Course  cadets  may  termi- 
nate ROTC  enrollment  at  any  time  in 
accordance  with  University  policy  with- 
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out  obligation  to  the  U.S.  Government  or 
to  the  Army. 

Following  successful  completion  of 
the  Basic  Course,  qualified  cadets  may 
enroll  in  the  Advanced  Course.  Ad- 
vanced Course  students  are  taught  Mili- 
tary Law,  Contemporary  Military 
Theory,  Organization  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
Advanced  Leadership  and  Management. 
The  Advanced  Course,  under  the  two- 
year  program,  is  also  open  to  graduate 
students,  transfer  students,  and  other 
students  who  otherwise  were  unable  or, 
had  not  elected  to  participate  in  the  four- 
year  program.  Applicants  for  the  two- 
year  program  are  encouraged  to  apply  as 
early  as  possible  during  the  year  prior  to 
entering  the  program. 

Students  with  previous  military  train- 
ing may  receive  advanced  placement  in 
the  ROTC  program.  Individuals  with 
prior  active  service,  previous  ROTC  par- 
ticipation, or  military  school  attendance 
should  consult  the  department  on  the 
matter  of  constructive  credit  toward 
ROTC. 

In  addition  to  classroom  activities,  all 
regularly  enrolled  ROTC  cadets  partici- 
pate in  a  leadership  laboratory  com- 
prised of  two  field  practicums  each 
semester,  designed  to  allow  the  student 
to  apply  theory  learned  in  the  classroom. 
*Following  the  junior  year,  each  cadet 
attends  a  six-week  Advanced  ROTC 
Summer  Camp  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Car- 
olina, for  intensive  training  in  military 
leadership.  Selected  students  may  opt  to 
attend  the  U.S.  Army  Ranger  School  at 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  in  lieu  of  attend- 
ance at  the  Advanced  ROTC  Summer 
Camp. 

Scholarship  assistance  consisting  of 
University  tuition,  fees,  textbook  allow- 
ances, lab  expenses  and  a  grant  of  $100 
per  month  are  offered  to  qualified  stu- 
dents for  one,  two  and  three  years.  Non- 
scholarship  Advanced  Course  cadets 
receive  a  grant  of  $100  each  month  during 
the  junior  and  senior  years. 

Various  extracurricular  activities  exist 
for  interested  cadets.  Qualified  students 
may  participate  in  the  Flight  Instruction 
Program  leading  to  pilot  qualification  in 
Army  Aviation.  Students  may  also  par- 
ticipate in  confidence  building  activities 
such  as  rapelling,  rubber  boat  exercises, 
mountain  climbing,  orienteering  and  cold 
weather  survival  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Upon  completion  of  University  degree 
requirements      and      military      science 
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requirements,  cadets  normally  receiv 
Reserve  Commission  as  Second  Lieut 
ants  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  are  requirec 
serve  from  three  months  to  two  years 
active  duty.  Scholarship  cadets  se 
four  years.  Cadets  designated  as  Disl 
guished  Military  Students  as  a  result 
achievements  in  academic  and  milit 
studies  may  apply  for  a  commissior 
the  Regular  Army.  An  attempt  is  madi 
closely  correlate  the  academic  discipl 
with  the  Army  Branch  of  assignment. 

In  their  senior  year,  cadets  n 
request  a  delay  on  reporting  to  acti  ;'' 
duty  for  up  to  two  years  in  order  to  c« 
plete  graduate  or  professional  stud 
Programs  are  available  in  such  field: 
law  and  medicine  which  lead  to  comni 
sions  in  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
Medical  Corps  following  professio,  '"'. 
schooling. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  obtain 
ing  further  information  may  inquire 
the    Department    of    Military    Scien 
Dickinson     Hall,     or     telephone     ( 
545-2321/2322. 

'Student  health  insurance  is  required  for  partir^  k 
tion  in  the  Leadership  Laboratory. 
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iraduate  School 


(aduate  work  leading  to  the  Doctor  of 
]  ilosophy  degree  may  be  taken  in  the 
Blowing  fields:  Animal  Science, 
jkthropology.  Astronomy,  Biochemis- 
w,  Botany,  Business  Administration, 
Remical  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Civil 
]  gineering.  Communication  Disorders, 
(immunication  Studies,  Comparative 
Jerature,  Computer  &  Information 
iience,  Economics,  Electrical  &  Com- 
]  ter  Engineering,  English,  Entomology, 
livironmental  Engineering,  Food  & 
,'ricultural  Engineering,  Food  & 
1  source  Economics,  Food  Science  & 
litrition,  Forestry  &  Wood  Technology, 
dology,  History,  Human  Movement, 
Idustrial  Engineering  &  Operations 
llsearch,  Linguistics,  Mathematics, 
Jschanical  Engineering,  Microbiology, 
(;ean  Engineering,  Physics,  Plant  Path- 
ogy,  Plant  Science,  Political  Science, 
'.  lymer  Science  &  Engineering,  Psychol- 
jy,  Sociology,  Soil  Science,  Wildlife  & 
isheries  Biology,  and  Zoology. 
|A  cooperative  Ph.D.  program  involv- 

l  Amherst,    Hampshire,    Mount    Hol- 
;  ke,  and  Smith  Colleges  and  the  Uni- 

rsity      is      also      available      in      the 


departments  of  Biochemistry,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  French,  Geology,  Germanic 
Languages  &  Literatures,  Microbiology, 
Philosophy,  Physics,  Spanish  & 
Portuguese,  and  Zoology. 

The  School  of  Education  offers  several 
specialized  programs  leading  to  the  Doc- 
tor of  Education  degree  for  those 
employed  in  the  educational  field.  The 
requirements  for  this  degree  follow 
closely  those  outlined  for  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

Master's  degrees  are  offered  in  the 
following  areas:  Animal  Science, 
Anthropology,  Art,  Art  History,  Astron- 
omy, Biochemistry,  Botany,  Business 
Administration,  Chemical  Engineering, 
Chemistry,  Civil  Engineering,  Classics, 
Communication  Disorders.  Communica- 
tion Studies,  Comparative  Literature, 
Computer  &  Information  Science,  Eco- 
nomics, Education,  Electrical  &  Com- 
puter Engineering,  English,  Entomology. 
Environmental  Engineering,  Fine  Arts 
(Art,  English,  or  Theatre),  Fisheries  Biol- 
ogy, Food  &  Agricultural  Engineering. 
Food  &  Resource  Economics,  Food 
Science  &   Nutrition,   Forestry  &   Wood 


Technology,  French,  Geology,  Germanic 
Languages  &  Literatures,  History,  Home 
Economics,  Hotel,  Restaurant  &  Travel 
Administration,  Industrial  Engineerings 
Operations  Research,  Labor  Studies, 
Landscape  Architecture,  Linguistics, 
Manufacturing  Engineering,  Marine 
Sciences,  Mathematics,  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Microbiology,  Music,  Nurs- 
ing, Ocean  Engineering,  Philosophy, 
Physical  Education,  Physics,  Plant  &  Soil 
Sciences,  Plant  Pathology,  Political 
Science,  Polymer  Science  &  Engineering, 
Psychology.  Public  Administration.  Pub- 
lic Health,  Regional  Planning,  Slavic 
Languages  &  Literatures,  Sociology. 
Theatre.  Wildlife  Biology,  and  Zoology. 

Holders  of  undergraduate  degrees 
desiring  further  information  may  request 
a  Graduate  School  Bulletin  and  applica- 
tion materials  by  writing  to  the  Graduate 
Admissions  Office,  (iraduate  Research 
Center,  LIniversity  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01002. 


DIRECTORY  OF  COURSES 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND 
SCIENCES 


THIS  DIRECTORY  lists  offerings  available  in 

each  college,  school,  division,  and  department. 

Students  should   consult   the   index   for   the 

general  fields  under  which  specific  courses 

may  be  found. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  COURSE  NUMBERING 

SYSTEM 

000-099  Non-credit  courses  with  no  quality- 
point  value  toward  graduation  (such  as 
courses  needed  to  make  up  entrance  deficien- 
cies). 

100-199  Undergraduate  credit  only:  fresh- 
man-sophomore level. 

200-399  Undergraduate  credit  only:  junior- 
senior  level. 

400-499  Professional  courses  open  to  stu- 
dents having  the  bachelor's  degree. 

500-699  Courses  available  for  graduate 
credit. 

700-999  Graduate  level  courses. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  undergradu- 
ate students  will  be  concerned  only  with 
courses  numbered  below  400.  Students  inter- 
ested in  the  University's  program  of  graduate 
studies  should  consult  the  Graduate  School 
Bulletin. 

The  following  numbers  are  assigned  to  spe- 
cial courses  and  academic  activities: 

190,  290,  390  New  undergraduate  courses 
being  taught  on  experimental  basis  —  not 
listed  in  catalog. 

385-386  Special  Problems, 
Undergraduate. 

391-397  Seminars,  Undergraduate. 

398-399  Departmental  Honors. 

700  Special  Problems,  Graduate. 

800  Master's  Thesis. 

900  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

Roman  numerals  indicate  the  scmester(s)  in 
which  a  course  is  given. 

Capital  letters  appearing  in  parentheses 
after  course  titles  designate  various  categories 
of  courses  required  for  graduation.  See  the 
first  section  of  this  book  for  a  full  explanation 
of  graduation  requirements. 

NOTE:  All  regular  semester  courses  meet 
for  three  class  hours  each  week  unless  other- 
wise indicated;  all  courses  carry  three  credits 
unless  otherwise  indicated.  Courses  carry  no 
prerequisites  unless  specified. 


Dean  Alfange,  Jr.,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences;  Jeremiah  M.  Allen,  Dean, 
Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts;  Sey- 
mour Shapiro,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Natural 
Sciences  and  Mathematics;  James  W.  Shaw, 
Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences; 
Edward  Chang,  Julia  A.  Fata,  Harry  Schumer, 
and  James  L.  Wozniak,  Assistant  Deans,  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  consists  of 
three  Faculties  with  a  common  curriculum. 
Departments  and  programs  within  each  Fac- 
ulty are  as  follows: 

Humanities  and  Fine  Arts  —  Afro-Ameri- 
can Studies,  Art,  Asian  Studies,  Classics, 
Comparative  Literature,  English,  French  and 
Italian,  Germanic  Languages,  History,  Lin- 
guistics, Music.  Philosophy,  Slavic  Languages, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  Theater. 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  —  Anthro- 
pology, Communication  Studies,  Economics, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology. 

Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics  — 
Biochemistry,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Computer 
and  Information  Science,  Geology  and  Geog- 
raphy, Mathematics  and  Statistics,  Microbiol- 
ogy, Physics  and  Astronomy,  Polymer  Science 
and  Engineering,  and  Zoology. 

The  College  has  programs  of  study  leading 
to  four  bachelor's  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  Bachelor  of  Music.  All  departments 
(except  Linguistics,  Computer  and  Informa- 
tion Science,  and  Polymer  Science  and  Engi- 
neering) offer  a  program  leading  to  the  B.A. 
degree.  In  addition  to  the  customary  depart- 
mental majors,  interdisciplinary  majors  or 
programs  are  provided  in  Classics  and  Philos- 
ophy, Journalistic  Studies,  Judaic  Studies, 
Linguistics  and  Chinese,  Linguistics  and  Ger- 
man, Linguistics  and  Japanese,  Linguistics  and 
Philosophy,  Linguistics  and  Russian,  Mathe- 
matics and  Philosophy,  Near  Eastern  Studies, 
Pre-dental,  Pre-medical  and  Pre-veterinary 
Studies,  Science,  Social  Thought  and  Political 
Economy,  and  Soviet  and  East  European 
Studies.  Certificate  Programs  are  available  in 
Asian  Studies,  General  Language  Interpreta- 
tion, Latin  American  Studies,  and  Western 
European  Area  Studies,  which  do  not  consti- 
tute majors,  but  are  offered  for  students  with 
particular  interest  in  these  areas.  The  B.S. 
degree  may  be  earned  only  if  the  major  is  in 
natural  sciences  and  mathematics,  science, 
psychology,  pre-dental,  pre-medical,  or  pre- 
veterinary  studies.  The  B.F.A.  programs  have 
a  strong  emphasis  in  art  and  the  B.  Mus.  pro- 
grams reflect  an  emphasis  in  music.  All  degree 
programs  combine  a  basic  proficiency  or 
experience  in  communication  skills  and  a 
study  in  depth  in  one  area  with  supporting 
study  in  the  other  two  of  the  three  main  divi- 
sions of  learning  represented  by  the  three 
Faculties. 

Courses  appropriate  to  the  communicative 
skills  and  distribution  requirements  in  the 
three  areas  are  noted  in  University  Bulletins 


by  the  respective  codes  (B),  (C),  (D),  and  (E), 
A  program  of  study  which  conforms  win 
the  following  eight  provisions  qualifies  tl 
student  who  completes  it  for  the  appropria 
degree.  Advanced  placement  and  transfi 
credits  may  be  applied  toward  any  or  all  I 
these  qualifications,  but  at  least  half  of  tl 
major  program  must  be  completed  in  res 
dence. 

1.  At  least  120  credits  (Core  Requireme: 
A). 

2.  Rhetoric  (Core  B):  Two  "B"  coursr 
required,  one  of  which  must  be  either  Rhetor 
100  or  110. 

3.  Foreign  Language:  For  the  B.A.  and  B.. 
degrees  only,  a  basic  proficiency  or  expei 
ence  with  foreign  language  must  be  demoi 
strated  by  (a)  completion  of  a  foreign  languaj 
course  at  the  140  level,  (b)  score  of  600  1 
above  on  a  CEEB  achievement  test  while 
high  school  or  placement  test  at  UMass,  ( 
satisfactory  completion  in  high  school  of 
fourth-level    foreign    language    course    or 
third-level  course  in  one  foreign  language  ar 
a  second-level  course  in  another,  (d)  a  year  in 
high  school  in  which  English  is  not  the  bas 
language   of   instruction,   (e)   substitution  < 
language-related  study  with  proper  authoriz.i 
tion  (see  CASIAC). 

4.  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts  (Core  C):  Foi 
"C"  courses  for  B.A.;  three  "C"  courses  fc 
B.S.,  B.F.A.,  B.  Mus. 

5.  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  (Core  E 
Four  courses,  three  of  which  must  be  "D",  fc 
the  B.A.;  three  "D"  courses  for  B.S.,  B.F.f 
and  B.  Mus. 

6.  Natural  Sciences  and/or  Mathematii: 
(Core  E):  Four  "E"  courses  for  B.A.,  B.S.;  thru 
"E"  courses  for  B.F.A.  and  B.  Mus. 

7.  For  a  B.S.  degree,  the  major  must  be  : 
Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics,  (| 
Science,  Psychology,  Pre-dental,  Pre-medicai 
or  Pre-veterinary  Studies;  and  a  minimum  u 
60  credits  must  be  earned  in  courses  in  Nature 
Sciences  and  Mathematics  or  Psychology,  ( 
courses  in  other  areas  that  are  E-designated. 

8.  An  approved  major  program  must  1 
completed. 

Full-time  students  with  majors  in  the  Co 
lege  are  eligible  to  use  a  pass/fail  option  in  or 
course  each  semester  and  in  those  summi 
sessions  in  which  they  enroll  for  at  least 
credits.  University  regulations  restrict  exe 
cise  of  the  option  to  a  maximum  of  fh 
courses  completed  in  satisfaction  of  Unive 
sity  core  requirements,  but  the  College  permi 
its  use  in  those  courses  presented  in  satisfai 
tion  of  its  additional  requirements.  Exercise  ( 
the  option  in  courses  required  for  a  student 
major  is  subject  to  permission  of  the  Depar 
ment. 
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ollege  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
ourses 


Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 


\S  100.  Preparation  for  Foreign  Language 
Study 

VS  101.     Study  Skills  Credit.  2. 

\S       102.      Freshman       Seminar    (Natural 

iences) 
irVS       103.     Freshman       Seminar       (Social 
Sciences) 

IS  104.     Freshman  Seminar  (Humanities) 
US  110.     Mathematics  in  Spanish 

Credit,  2. 

iS  298.  299.     Special  Topics*       Credit.   1-3. 
I  imanities  and  Fine  Arts  courses: 
UFA  298.  299.     Special  Topics*    Credit,    1-3. 

cial  and  Behavioral  Sciences  courses: 

BS  298,  299.     Special  Topics*     Credit,   1-3 

BS  300.  Social  Problems  and  Community 
Service  I  (fall  semester)  Credit.  6. 

BS  301.  Social  Problems  and  Community 
Service  II  (spring  semester)        Credit,  6. 

BS  302.  Social  Problems  and  Community 
Service  III  (summer  session) 

BS  391.  Problems  in  Social  &  Behavioral 
Sciences  (ACTION  program)  (Fall  semes- 
ter) Credit.  12. 

BS  392.  Problems  in  Social  &  Behavioral 
Sciences  (ACTION  Program)  (spring 
semester)  Credit.   12 

BS  393.  Problems  in  Social  &  Behavioral 
Sciences  (ACTION  Program)  (summer 
session)  Credit,  ti. 

tural  Sciences  and  Mathematics  courses: 

&M  298,  299.     Special  Topics*   Credit.    1-3. 

minars,  experimental  courses,  special 
oratory  experience  and/or  directed  indi- 
ual  investigation  by  students  in  their  soph- 
ore  and  junior  years,  with  courses  in  the 
cific  areas  of  Humanities,  Social  Sciences, 
1  Natural  Sciences.  Prerequisite:  approval 
the  appropriate  Dean,  following  consulta- 
l  with  the  College  Curriculum  Committee 
o  i  subcommittee  thereof. 


VV.E.B.  Dubois  Department  of 
Afro-American  Studies 

Chairman  of  Department:  Associate  Professor 
John  H.  Bracey  |r.,;  Associate  Chairman: 
Associate  Professor  Chester  Davis:  Profes- 
sors: J.  Cole,  Harrison;  Associate  Professors: 
R.  Cole,  Shepp,  Stevens,  Strickland,  Thelwell, 
Terry;  Assistant  Professor:  Austin,  Afesi 
Mkalimoto,;  Instructors:  Miles,  Ramos;  Visit- 
ing Professors:  Achcbe;  Visiting  Lecturer: 
Lester;  Adjunct  Professors:  Kaplan,  Roach. 
Boyer,  Ford. 

A  major  in  Afro-American  Studies  is  offered. 
Specific  requirements  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting  Associate  Chairman  Davis. 

101.  INTRODUCTION  TO  BLACK 
STUDIES:  OVERVIEW  (D) 

An  interdisciplinary  introduction  to  the  basic 
concepts  and  literature  in  the  disciplines  cov- 
ered by  Black  Studies.  Includes  history,  the 
social  sciences,  and  the  humanities  as  well  as 
conceptual  framework  for  investigation  and 
analysis  of  Black  history  and  culture. 

102.  INTRODUCTION  TO  BLACK 
STUDIES:  RESEARCH  &  WRITINC 
(D) 

An  introduction  to  basic  research  methods; 
including  library  use,  project  development, 
notes,  and  bibliographies,  and  writing 
research  papers.  Strongly  recommended  For 
entering  Freshmen. 

1 1 1.  SURVEY  ( )F  AFRICAN  ART  (C) 

The  literature  on  African  art  and  an  analysis 
of  the  theoretical  basis  for  its  study  and  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  its  major 
traditions.  An  historical  survey  of  Black  arl 
from  prehistoric  tunes  (501)0  B.C.)  to  the  Euro- 
pean arrival. 

112.  INTRODUCTION  TO  CLAY  AND 
PLASTER 

Basic  techniques  and  conceptualizations  in 
traditional  African  and  Afro-American  sculp- 
tural forms,  e.g..  masks,  icons,  busts.  Relation 
of  clay,  plaster  and  plastics  to  metal  sculpture. 

131.  AFRICAN  HISTORY:  300  A.D.  TO 
EUROPEAN  COLONIZATION  (C) 

The  history  of  Africa  including  its  natural 
environment,  the  development  and  basic  char- 
acteristics of  African  culture,  the  major  Afri- 
can civilization  from  300  A.D.  to  European 
penetration,  the  slave  trade  and  its  impact  on 
African  and  European  cultures. 

132.  AFRO-AMERICAN  HISTORY:  1619 
TO  THE  CIVIL  WAR  (C) 

The  development,  organization,  practice  and 
consequence  of  slavery  and  an  historical  sur- 
vey of  the  American  scene  covering  ten 
phases:  beginning  with  the  Revolutionary  Era 
and  the  paradox  of  slavery  amidst  the  struggle 
for  American  political  freedom. 
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133.     AFRO-AMERICAN  HISTORY: 
RECONSTRUCTION  TO  THE 
PRESENT (C) 
Major  issues  and  actions  from  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  to  the  rise  of  the  Black  Power  move- 
ment.   Political   and   social   history   includes 
Blacks  in  Reconstruction  governments,  labor, 
education,  migrations,  urbanization  and  polit- 
ical organizations  and  movements. 

135.     AFRICAN  HISTORY:  COLONIALISM 
TO  THE  RISE  OF  INDEPENDENT 
AFRICAN  STATES  (C) 
Survey   history   of  West   and   Central  Africa 
from  the  incursion  of  colonialism  to  the  pres- 
ent period  of  independent  states.   Particular 
attention  to  political  and  economic  develop- 
ment as  well  as  current  internal  and  external 
problems.  Continuation  of  AFKOAM  131;  may 
be  taken  immediately. 

151.  CULTURE  AND  LITERATURE  (C) 

The  relevant  forms  of  Black  cultural  expres- 
sion contributing  to  the  shape  and  character  of 
contemporary  Black  Culture:  the  literary 
applii  ation  of  these  in  traditional  Black  writ- 
ers. In  four  parts:  1)  West  African  cultural 
patterns,  and  the  Black  past;  2)  the  transition 
—  slavery,  the  culture  of  survival;  3)  the  cul- 
ture through  the  literature;  and  4fBlai  k  pel 
i  options  vs.  While  perceptions 

152.  BLACK  RHETORIC  (B) 

The  social  and  psychological  implications  of 
the  adoption  of  English  as  a  completely  alien 
language.  Development  of  the  dialect,  forms  of 
expression  necessitated  by  conditions  of  sl.iv- 
01  y;  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  model  for  Black  rhet- 
oric; the  development  of  the  sermons,  evolu- 
tion of  the  language  of  Black  politics;  and  the 
use  of  satire  as  a  means  of  communication. 

155.  REVOLUTIONARY  CONCEPTS  IN 
AFRO- AMERICAN  MUSIC  I  (C) 

Introduction  to  the  history  of  Black  music 
from  its  African  origins  to  the  end  of  the  Hllh 
century  Discussion  of  styles,  characteristics, 
and  instrumentation  in  early  African  music 
and  moves  to  development  of  New  World 
forms  from  early  religious  expression  to  the 
beginning  of  the  blues. 

156.  REVOLUTIONARY  CONCEPTS  IN 
AFRO-AMERICAN  MUSIC  II  (C) 

African-American  music  from  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century  to  the  present.  Develop- 
ment of  blues  forms  through  jazz,  swing, 
bebop,  etc.  Special  attention  to  Louis  Arm- 
strong, Duke  Ellington,  Charles  Parker  and 
other  leading  figures  in  Black  American 
music. 

161.     INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE  — 20TH  CENTURY  (D) 
The    role    of    Black    Americans    in    political 
theory  and  movements  in  the  United  States. 
Traces   the   development    of   Black    political 
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though!  and  organization  up  through  the  20th 
century,  beginning  with  DuBois  and  including 
such  movements  as  the  Niagara  and  Garvey 
Movements  and  Islamic  Nationalism.  The 
development  of  political  institutions  within 
the  Black  community. 

211.  AFRO-AMERICAN  TEXTILE  DESIGN 
AND  FABRIC  PRINTING 

Uses  motifs  that  relate  to  both  African  and 
Afro-American  cultural  experiences.  Includes 
structuring  and  organizing  designs  for  repro- 
hoduction  on  dress  and  furnishing  fabrics  and 
techniques  involved  in  production. 

212.  SCULPTURE:  WELDED 
SHEETMETAL 

Introductions  to  forms  and  techniques  of  Afri- 
can masters  and  Afro-American  adaptations 
in  metal  sculpture.  Aesthetic  and  conceptual 
problems.  Work  primarily  in  brass,  copper 
and  steel. 

213.  AFRO-AMERICAN  ART  HISTORY  (C) 
Visual  expression  in  the  Black  diaspora 
(United  States,  Caribbean,  and  Latin  America) 
from  the  early  slave  era  and  early  Black  mas- 
ters to  the  present.  The  era  of  slave  art,  the 
Colonial  period,  the  Black  Renaissance,  and 
developments  in  Black  art  since  the  1930s. 

214.  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  VOCAL  AND 
INSTRUMENTAL  AFRICAN- 
AMERICAN  MUSIC  (C) 

Development  of  form  and  style  in  the  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  of  the  African-Ameri- 
can, from  the  African  roots  to  contemporary 
times.  Class  includes  experimental 
vocal/instrumental  ensembles. 

215.  AFRO-AMERICAN  DANCE 
THEATER  WORKSHOP  I 

Beginner's  class  in  Afro-American  dance 
technique.  Includes:  1)  working  methods  and 
dance  skills;  2)  lectures  and  demonstrations 
using  films,  videotapes,  slides,  and  visiting 
dancers  from  Black  dance  companies;  and  3) 
selected  literature  on  the  dance. 

216.  AFRO-AMERICAN  DANCE 
THEATER  WORKSHOP  II 

Intermediate  class.  Emphasis  on  performance 
techniques  and  improvisational  methods 
within  framework  of  movement  stylizations 
and  language,  which  flows  from  and  reflects 
movement  and  rhythmic  patterns  common  to 
Black  communities,  e.g.,  walking,  social  danc- 
ing, body  attitudes  during  conversations,  etc. 
Prerequisites:  AFROAM  215  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

217.  CONTEMPORARY  BLACK  IMAGE 
MAKING  (C) 

Graphic  communication  and  its  relation  to  the 
cultures,  world  view  institutions,  and  value 
creation  and  transmission  of  African  and  non- 
African    societies.    Contemporary    examples 
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related  to  Afro-American  society.  Some  studio 
work  in  painting,  print  processes,  charcoal, 
pencil  drawing,  and  experimental  media. 

218.  BLACK  MUSIC  AND  THE  THEATER 
Workshop  in  composing,  arranging  and  per- 
forming music  for  Black  theater.  Involves 
work  with  faculty  members  in  theater  in 
creating  a  musical  score  for  a  play.  Prerequi- 
sites: Ability  to  play  a  musical  instrument, 
passable  skill  in  reading  music  and  some 
knowledge  of  scales,  chords,  and  harmony. 

219.  VOICES  OF  NEW  AFRICA  HOUSE 
CHOIR 

Preparation  and  performance  of  choral  music 
in  the  Black  tradition,  i.e.,  spirituals,  gospels, 
worksongs,  chants,  hollers,  etc.  Credit,  1. 

220.  CONTEMPORARY  BLACK  URBAN 
EDUCATION  (D) 

Present  conditions  of  education  for  Black  chil- 
dren in  northern,  urban  schools.  Social 
science  assumptions  which  influence  educa- 
tion, (e.g.,  Coleman,  Moynihan,  Jencks,  Jen- 
sen), integrated  vs.  all-Black  public  schools, 
the  "innovation"  movement,  and  independent 
Black  community  schools. 

221.  CULTURES  OF  WEST  AFRICA  (D) 

A  survey  of  the  social,  political,  economic,  and 
religious  patterns  of  the  traditional  cultures  of 
West  Africa.  The  problems  of  continuity  and 
change  with  these  societies  and  their  conse- 
quences. 

222.  THE  BLACK  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA 
(C) 

The  church  as  a  continuing  and  powerful 
institution  among  Black  Americans.  The  role 
of  the  church  during  different  periods  of  his- 
tory; functional  interpretation  of  religion 
among  Afro-Americans,  and  analysis  of  var- 
ious types  of  Black  churches. 

223.  AFRO-AMERICAN  PEOPLE  (D) 

An  analysis  of  the  culture  of  Black  people  in 
the  United  States,  definitions  of  Black  culture, 
retention  of  Africanisms,  language  in  relation 
to  culture,  the  arts,  the  position  of  religion  and 
the  Black  church,  political  movements  and 
economic  institutions  as  regards  Black  cul- 
ture. 

224.  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  OF  BLACK 
PEOPLE 

Critical  areas  in  the  economic  progress  of  the 
Black  community;  an  historical  analysis  pro- 
viding a  broad  framework  for  understanding 
of  current  problems. 

225.  SOCIAL  ACTION 

Theory  and  fieldwork  in  local  urban  Afro- 
American  communities.  First-hand  examina- 
tion of  social  problems,  community  organiza- 
tions, and  conventional  service  agencies  in  the 
Springfield  area. 


226.  DOUBLE  JEOPARDY: 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES  OF  BLACK 
WOMEN  (C) 

The  role  of  the  Black  woman  in  her  comm 
nity,  and  her  struggle  against  oppression  ai 
racism  in  the  larger  society. 

227.  RACISM  AND  AMERICAN  SOCIAL 
ANALYSIS  (D) 

The  uses  and  interpretations  of  race  in  tra< 
tional  analysis  of  American  political  ai 
social  history.  The  role  of  intellectuals  as  bo 
advocates  and  adversaries  of  racist  theories 
American  scholarship  in  the  universities. 

228.  TECHNIQUES  IN  AFRO-AMERICAI 
RITUAL:  ACTING  WORKSHOP 

Black  theater  workshop  designed  to  explc 
content  of  Afro-American  experiences  as.1 
reference  for  the  development  of  acting  skili 
Focus  on  ritual  techniques,  character  defi 
tion,  and  choral  movement/song. 

231.  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  W.E.B. 
DUBOIS 

The  life  and  works  of  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  "FatH 
of  Pan-Africanism,"  and  his  influence  on  t- 
political  thought  of  Black  Americans. 

232.  HISTORY  OF  BLACK  NATIONAL1S 
Black  Nationalism  from  the  Nationalist  Mo: 
ment  of  the  1870's  to  the  present. 

233.  AFRO-AMERICAN  SLAVERY 
Examines  important  questions  concerni 
slavery  in  the  United  States  with  some  ca- 
parisons with  slavery  in  Latin  America.  Idt 
tifies  important  ideological  forces  wh 
helped  determine  the  character  of  the  lite 
ture  on  the  subject.  Prerequisites:  AFRO/ 
132,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

234.  THE  HARLEM  RENAISSANCE  (C) 
The  Black  literary  and  artistic  movementi 
the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  and 
coming  together  of  Black  intellectuals  arorj 
the  idea  of  Blackness  in  the  Harlem  of  ' 
1920s.  Examination  of  the  writings  of  La 
ston  Hughes,  Claude  McKay,  W.  E.  B.  DuBi 
and  others. 

235.  BLACK  SOCIOLOGICAL  THOUGH' 
(D) 

The  classic  works  written  by  Black  socic 
gists  such  as  DuBois,  Frazier,  Charles  Johns 
Allison  Davis,  Drake  and  Clayton  and  Oli 
C.  Cox.  The  various  viewpoints,  underly 
assumptions,  place  in  the  American  sociolc 
cal  tradition,  and  theoretical  contribution 
an  understanding  of  the  Black  Experien 
Prerequisite:  SOCIOL  101. 

251.     BLACK  DRAMA  (C) 
Investigation  of  the  problems  of  aesthetics 
Black  drama  through  a  close  study  of  rep 
sentative  plays  covering  the  period  from 
1920s  to  the  late  1960s.  Also  an  examinatior 
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blishcd  criticism  by  both  White  and  Black 
ama  critics. 

BLACK  IMAGES  IN  WHITE 

AMERICAN  WRITINGS  (C) 
(itical  survey  of  White  attitudes  toward 
I  ick  people  as  reflected  in  the  national  litera- 
te from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 
l:ludes  works  of  Poe,  Emerson,  Thoreau. 
leiser,  O'Neill,  Hemingway  and  Faulkner. 


PRE-CIVIL  WAR  BLACK  WRITING 
(C) 

amination  of  the  variety,  range,  and  content 
Black  literary  expression  in  the  period 
ween  1776  and  1866  through  the  study  of 
vels,  a  play,  poetry,  autobiographies, 
peals  and  defenses.  Attention  to  attitudes 
vard  their  cultural  and  social  positions  of 
th  slaves  and  free  Blacks. 

CONTEMPORARY  AFRICAN 

NOVELS  (C) 
al  foundations  of  West  African  literature 
i  the  study  of  representative  contemporary 
i/elists  of  both  English  and  French  West 
rica  (Chinua  Achebe,  Amos  Tutuola. 
mara  Laye,  and  others). 


.     BLACK  THEATER  IN  THE  AFRICAN 

CONTINUUM  (C) 
exploration  into  African  philosophy  and 
igion  as  the  index  which  best  defines  the 
ithetic  logic  of  African-American  drama, 
amination  of  traditional  African  cultural 
vues  and  practices  within  that  context  and 
ntification  of  their  relation  to  the  develop- 
nt  of  formal  and  informal  dramatic  expres- 
n  as  a  part  of  the  African-American  cul- 
al  experience. 


PRACTICUM  IN  PRISON 

EDUCATION 
(Iganized  into  interdisciplinary  teams,  stu- 
cits  work  with  inmates  in  a  Massachusetts 
(rrectional  Institution  as  resource  persons 
£  d  instructors  in  Black  literature,  history, 
i  culture.  Prerequisite:  upperclass  standing, 
f 'mission  of  instructor.  Credit,  6. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  AFRO- 
AMERICAN  NOVEL:  RICHARD 
WRIGHT  TO  ISHMAEL  REED  (C) 
e  novels  of  Afro-American  writers  from  the 
p  Dlication  of  Wright's  The  Outsider  (1953)  to 
F  ed's  Mumbo  /umbo  (1972).  These  works  and 
ciers  such  as  Ellison's  Invisible  Man  will  be 
1  >ked  at  in  terms  of  the  variety  of  techniques 
1  methods  used  to  examine  the  Black  and 
l  lerican  experiences. 

I.     REVOLUTION  INTHETHIRD 

WORLD  (D) 
e  nature  of  the  revolutionary  process  in 
ird  World  countries.  Russia,  China,  Cuba, 
Jtnam  and  Guinea  Bissau.  An  attempt  to 
ntify  the  social,  economic,   political  and 


cultural  factors  which  advance  or  retard  this 
process. 

262.  WRITINGS  OF  FRANTZ  FANON  (D) 
In-depth  examination  of  Fanon's  analysis  of 
colonialism  and  his  contribution  to  under- 
standing of  revolution  and  political  action. 
Includes  his  concept  of  Negritude,  participa- 
tion in  Algerian  revolution,  involvement  with 
European  liberal  left,  and  search  for  his  own 
identity  through  struggle. 

263.  PAN-AFRICANISM  ANDTHETHIRD 
WORLD 

Survey  of  the  history  of  Pan-Africanism 
through  its  roots  in  the  West  Indies  to  its 
manifestations  in  England,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Conferences  of  1954.  Examines  the 
politics  of  the  "nonaligned"  or  neutralist 
countries  under  the  leadership  of  such  states- 
men as  Nehru,  Tito,  and  Nasser,  and  the  poli- 
tics of  the  Third  World  Nation  States. 

264.  FOUNDATION  OF  BLACK 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (C) 

A  critical  examination  of  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  forces  which  have  shaped 
the  course  of  education  for  Black  people  in  the 
United  States  from  the  Reconstruction  period 
to  the  present. 

265.  SEMINAR  IN  BLACK  CULTURE 

Similarities  and  differences  in  the  culture  of 
Black  folks  in  West  Africa,  the  Caribbean  and 
the  United  Stales.  Following  background  lec- 
tures on  African  and  Afro-American  anthro- 
pology, each  student  makes  a  presentation 
based  on  comparative  research  on  a  selected 
aspect  of  Black  culture.  Prerequisites: 
AFROAM  221  ami  223  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

310.  TOPICS  IN  THE  BLACK  CREATIVE 
ARTS 

Seminar/workshop  for  upper  level  students 
Research  in  selected  are, is  of  the  creative  arts 
(e.g..  music,  dance,  theater,  plastic  arts)  utiliz- 
ing primary  and  secondary  sources,  field 
tapes,  oral  sources,  discographies,  videotapes, 
etc.  Students  prepare  paper  or  equivalent. 

311.  AFRO-AMERICAN  DANCE  III: 
CONTEMPORARY  TECHNIQUES 

New  and  experimental  techniques  in  contem- 
porary Black  choreography  and  body  lan- 
guage. Combining  elements  of  dance  and 
drama  into  a  unified  form.  Students  choreo- 
graph short  work. 

312.  AFRO-AMERICAN  DANCE  IV: 
COMPOSITION  IN  BLACK  THEATER 
DANCE 

Advanced  course.  Continuation  of  311. 
Emphasis  on  composition  and  choreography. 


330.  RESEARCH  IN  AFRO-AMERICAN 
HISTORY  (C) 

An  introduction  to  historical  research  through 
use  of  primary  sources,  bihliographies  and 
other  reference  tools,  including  local  sources, 
oral  and  written.  Prerequisites:  AF'ROAM  132, 
133,  Junior-Senior  standing. 

331.  READINGS  IN  AFRO-AMERICAN 
HISTORY 

Selected  topics  in  Black  social  and  political 
history,  e.g.,  slavery,  reconstruction,  free 
Blacks,  protest  movements,  etc.  Extensive 
reading  in  the  secondary  literature  to  familiar- 
ize the  students  with  problems  of  historical 
analysis  and  interpretation.  Prerequisites: 
AFROAM  132.  133,  |unior-Scnior  standing. 

332.  READINGS  IN  AFRICAN  HIS  TORY 
Selective  topics  in  African  social  and  political 
history.  Specific  topics  dictated  by  the  interest 
of  the  students  in  a  given  semester,  e.g..  20th 
century  African  leaders.  African  Socialism, 
etc.  Extensive  reading  in  the  secondary  litera- 
ture to  familiarize  students  with  various  prob- 
lems of  historical  analysis  and  interpretation. 
Prerequisites:  AFROAM  131.  135.  |unior-Scn- 
ior  standing 

363,  :«i4.      PAN-AFRICANISM:  STRUCK  il.ES 

FOR  LIBERATION  AND 

INDEPENDENCE 
Offered  for  two  semesters  (one  year).  Ana- 
lyses the  realities  of  the  liberation  struggle  for 
African  peoples.  An  in  depth  examination  of 
the  writing  of  Pan-Africanists  and  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  revolutionary  thrust  toward 
independence  and  the:  unification  of  the  Afri- 
can continent. 

385.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 

Individual  study  ol  a  selected  problem  lor 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

3H6.     SENIORTHESIS 
Afro-American  Studies  majors  only. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit.   4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,   7-5. 


Art 

Chciirman  of  Department:  Professor  George 
M.  Wardlaw:  Professors:  Becker,  Benson. 
Coughlin,  Friedmann.  Kamys,  Mallary, 
Matheson,  Norton,  Perkins,  Reed,  Roskill, 
Roy,  Wang:  Associate  Professors:  Berube, 
Cheney,  Davies,  Gongora.  Grillo,  Hendricks, 
Krumm,  Paston,  Schleappi,  Stevens,  Town- 
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send,  Wozniak;  Assistant  Professors:  Brown, 
Denny,  Dube,  Fcingold,  Giesman,  Harbison, 
Hoppin,  Kcarns,  McGee,  Mochon,  Parks,  Pat- 
terson, Tartakov,  New-Smith;  Leeturers: 
Kaprow,  Phillips. 

Freshmen  studio  art  majors  must  begin  by 
taking  ART  100,  120,  and  an  art  history  course 
(111,  113,  or  117)  to  be  followed  in  the  next 
term  by  ART  102,  122,  and  another  art  history 
course.  After  these  foundation  courses,  stu- 
dents begin  to  explore  the  various  areas  of  the 
department:  printmaking,  ceramics,  painting, 
sculpture  and  design.  For  specific  Departmen- 
tal Requirements  for  the  four  years,  students 
should  contact  the  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  in  Art.  The  sequence  of  courses  is 
available  in  checklist  form  in  that  office. 

There  are  additional  Departmental  Regula- 
tions with  which  all  students  must  comply 
(e.g.  Special  Problems  Contract,  etc.).  These 
regulations  are  available  in  written  form  in  the 
Undergraduate  Art  Office.  Although  not 
included  as  part  of  the  course  descriptions, 
field  trips  may  be  required  in  certain  courses 
at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 


CREATIVE  ART 

100.     BASIC  DRAWING  (C) 
Drawing  in  black  and  white,  applying  pencil, 
crayon,  charcoal  techniques  to  representation 
in  line  and  tone,  emphasizing  sound  observa- 
tion and  effective  presentation.  6  studio  hours. 

102.     DRAWING  COMPOSITION  (C) 
Continuation  of  ART  100.  Emphasis  on  picto- 
rial compositicn  and  advanced  drawing  tech- 
niques. 6  studio  hours. 

104.  BASIC  STUDIO  (C) 
Non-art  majors  ONLY.  Introduction  to  visual 
concepts  through  a  combination  of  formal 
presentations  and  laboratory  experiences. 
Emphasis  on  developing  understanding  of 
divergent  points  of  view  in  Art  rather  than  the 
development  of  skills  or  creative  accomplish- 
ments. 6  class  hours.  Not  permitted  for  Art 
majors  for  credit. 

120.     BASIC  DESIGN  1(C) 
Two-dimensional  design  concepts  arising  out 
of  work  with  specific  problems  in  a  variety  of 
media.  6  studio  hours. 

122.  BASIC  DESIGN  11(C) 
Continuation  of  ART  120.  Specific  three- 
dimensional  problems,  stressing  the  interrela- 
tionship of  materials,  processes,  techniques, 
and  sculptural  concepts.  Prerequisite,  ART 
120.  6  studio  hours. 

210.     INTERIOR  DESIGN  I 
Introduction    to    graphics,    interior    layouts, 
normative  and  descriptive  elevations.  2-  and 
3-point    perspective    drawing,    architectural 
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measuration  and  theory  of  proportion.  Prereq- 
uisites: ART  100  and  120,  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

211.     INTERIOR  DESIGN  II 

Advanced  elevations,  layouts  and  perspective; 

freehand  perspective,  theory  of  color,  light. 

Prerequisite:     ART     210     or     permission     of 

instructor. 

215.  HISTORY  OF  DECORATIVE  ARTS 
Historical  orientation  in  the  development  of 
styles  in  decorative  arts.  The  causes  and  fac- 
tors behind  cultural  exchange  and  the  forma- 
tion of  aesthetic  preferences.  The  historic 
development  of  furnishings  and  decorative 
arts. 

217.     APPLIED  DESIGN 

An  advanced  course  in  which  the  elements 

and  principles  of  design  are  employed  to  solve 

a  series  of  specific  design  problems.  A  variety 

of  media  required.  Prereqisities:  ART  100  and 

120. 

219.  TEXTILES  FOR  THE  INTERIOR 
Basic  factors  related  to  durability,  mainte- 
nance, appearance,  appropriateness,  perfor- 
mance and  cost  of  textiles  used  in  residential, 
commercial  and  public  interiors.  Prerequi- 
sites: ART  100  and  120. 

220.  PAINTING  1(C) 

Easel  painting  in  oil  related  media,  based  on 
elementary  understanding  of  physical  proper- 
ties of  medium,  and  encouraging  individual 
directions  within  limitation  of  sound  composi- 
tion. Prerequisites,  ART  100  and  120.  6  studio 
hours. 

222.     PAINTING  II  (C) 

Initial  concentration  on  transparent  water 
color,  emphasizing  control  of  techniques  and 
mastery  of  color  relationships.  Further  experi- 
ence with  opaque  water  color,  such  as 
gouache,  casein.  Prerequisites:  ART  100  and 
120.  6  studio  hours. 

224.     PAINTING  III 

Continuation  of  ART  220.  Prerequisite;  ART 

220.  6  studio  hours. 

226.     PAINTING  IV  (Techniques  and 

Materials) 
Advanced  work  in  traditional  and  contempo- 
rary painting  techniques  and  media.  Includes 
encaustic,  tempera,  oil,  oil-resin,  acrylic  poly- 
mer, synthetic  media,  grounds  and  supports.  6 
studio  hours.  Prerequisites:  ART  222,  224. 

230.     ADVANCED  DRAWING 
Investigation    and    development    of    various 
techniques  and  media  with  special  emphasis 
on  figure  drawing.  Prerequisites,  ART  100  and 
102.  6  studio  hours. 

232.     ADVANCED  DRAWING  PROBLEMS 
Advanced  work  in  traditional  and  contempo- 


rary drawing  media.  Independent  explorati 
of  graphic  problems  emphasized.  Solutions 
problems  sought  in  relation  to  student's  p| 
sonal  objectives.  Prerequisite:  ART  230.  6  s 
dio  hours. 

240.  PRINTMAKING:  RELIEF  1(C) 
Basic  study  of  material,  technique,  and  a: 
thetic  considerations  peculiar  to  relief.  Si 
dents  print  their  own  work.  Prerequisit 
ART  100  and  120,  or  permission  of  instruct 
6  stddio  hours. 

242.     PRINTMAKING:  INTAGLIO  I  (C) 
Basic    study    of    materials,    techniques,   a. 
aesthetic  considerations  peculiar  to  etchi 
engraving,  and  aquatint.  Students  print  th 
own  work.  Prerequisites.  Art  100  and  120, 
permission  of  instructor.  6  studio  hours. 

244.     PRINTMAKING:  LITHOGRAPHY  I  (' 
Basic    study    of   materials,    techniques,  at 
aesthetic  considerations  peculiar  to  lithog 
phy.  Students  print  their  own  work.  Pren 
uisites:  ART  100  and   120  or  permission 
instructor.  6  studio  hours. 

246.  PRINTMAKING:  RELIEF  II 
Advanced  study  of  materials,  techniques,  a 
aesthetic  considerations  relevant  to  ret 
printmaking.  Students  print  their  own  wo 
Prerequisites,  ART  240,  242,  244.  6  stuJ 
hours. 

248.     ART  EDUCATION:  METHODS  AND 

MATERIALS  I 
Methods,  tools,  and  materials  used  in  i 
public  school  art  program,  with  emphasis 
the  elementary  school  level.  6  studio  hoi 
Required  for  art  education  majors;  prereqi 
site  for  student  teaching. 

250.     ART  EDUCATION:  METHODS  AND 

MATERIALS  II 
The  literature,  philosophies,  procedures,  a 
methods  used  in  the  teaching  of  art,  w 
emphasis  on  the  secondary  school  progrs 
Required  for  art  education  majors;  prereq 
site  for  student  teaching. 

252.     ART  FOR  THE  YOUNG  CHILD 
The  teaching  of  art  in  relation  to  the  grov 
and  development  of  children;  program  pi; 
ning,    evaluation,    studio    projects,    and 
resources. 

254.     TYPOGRAPHY  I 
A   studio   course    in   typography   and   be 
design.  The  student  selects  a  text,  sets  it 
type,  prints  and  binds  at  least  one  copy  of 
finished  book.  6  studio  hours. 

260.  SCULPTURE  1(C) 
Experimentation  with  materials.  Investigate 
into  the  nature  of  3-dimensionaI  form.  T 
development  of  3-dimensional  order.  Indiv 
ual  projects.  Prerequisites,  ART  100  and  12: 
studio  hours. 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURS 


2.  SCULPTURE  11(C) 

intinuation  of  ART  260.  Prerequisite,  ART 
:0.  6  studio  hours. 

SCULPTURE  III 
sequence  of  problems  in  direct  and  cast 
tal  sculpture,  using  a  variety  of  metals, 
hniques,  and  processes.  Emphasizes  tradi- 
nal  and  modern  foundry  methods,  and 
ludes  gas  and  electric  welding.  Prerequi- 

3,  ART  262  (previously  or  concurrently).  6 
dio  hours. 

SCULPTURE  IV 
1  courages  development  of  a  personal 
proach  to  sculpture  and  creative  decisions, 
e  student  selects  projects  and  materials  of 
erest  to  himself  and  completes  them  within 
lassroom  situation.  Prerequisite,  ART  264 
eviously  or  concurrently).  6  studio  hours. 

.     INTRODUCTION  TO  METALS  AND 
FIBERS  (C) 
I  reduction  to  materials  and  concepts  related 
design  and  execution  of  objects  utilizing,  or 
bellished    by    metals,    wood,    enamels    or 
ers.  Emphasis  on  expanding  design  con- 
cits  applicable  to  the  above  media.  Prereq- 
i  ite,  ART  100  and  120  or  6  studio  hours. 

COMPUTER  GRAPHICS 

WORKSHOP  I 
li  students  learn  FORTRAN  while  others 
E  jly  their  programming  skills  to  computer 
c.  Lecture/workshop  sessions  4  hrs.  per 
v  ek.  Lab.  2  hrs.  Prerequisites:  must  be  B.F.A. 
s  dent,  or  already  know  FORTRAN  and  have 
E  interest  in  art.  Interview  with  instructor 
r  uired. 

.     COMPUTER  GRAPHICS 
WORKSHOP  II 
(Intinuation  of  Computer  Graphics  Work- 
sip  I.  4  hrs.  per  week.  Lab.  2  hrs.  Prerequi 
ART  276. 

2l.     CERAMICS  I  (C) 

I  olvement  with  form  through  the  use  of  clay 
al  related  materials.  Hand-building  and 
rk  on  the  potter's  wheel  stress  a  creative, 
a  thetic  approach  and  related  ceramic  his- 
t-y.  Prerequisite,  ART  100  and  120.  6  studio 
hfrrs. 

CERAMICS  11(C) 
Cntinuation  of  Art  280.  Further  refinement 


ough  hand-building  and  wheel  techniques, 
roduction  to  technology  of  clay,  engobes. 
1  firing.  Prerequisite,  ART  280.  6  studio 
jrs. 


2f.     CERAMICS  III 

Csation  of  ceramic  forms  with  stress  on 
a,thetic  principles  rather  than  utility.  Intro- 
c;tion  to  ceramic  glaze  technology  and  col- 
cng  media.  Related  ceramic  history.  Prereq- 
ite,  ART  282,  6  studio  hours. 


286.     CERAMICS  IV 

Continuation  of  Art  284.  Emphasis  on  expres- 
sive potential  of  clay  and  glazes.  Advanced 
techniques  in  glaze  technology.  Introduction 
to  kiln  design.  Prerequisite,  ART  284.  6  studio 
hours. 

288.     GLASS  BLOWING  I 
Basic  principles  and  techniques  of  glass  blow- 
ing from  molten  mixes,  emphasizing  experi- 
mental form.  Prerequisite,  ART  282  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  6  studio  hours. 

292.  LIGHT  WORKSHOP 
Introduction  to  the  use  of  light  as  a  medium  of 
aesthetic  expression  with  emphasis  on  indi- 
vidual investigation  into  the  techniques  of 
modifying  the  quality  of  illumination.  Prereq- 
uisites, three  semesters  in  one  of  the  following 
areas:  painting,  sculpture,  ceramics,  or  print- 
making.  6  studio  hours. 

294.     GLASSBLOWINGII 
Further  refinement  through  additional  form- 
ing techniques  for  molten  glass.  Prerequisite: 
ART  288.  6  studio  hours. 

320.     PAINTING  V 

Exploration  of  traditional  and  contemporary 
attitudes  and  approaches  toward  painting  the 
human  figure.  Prerequisites.  ART  224  and  226. 
6  studio  hours. 

322.     PAINTING  VI 

Advanced  work  in  painting  composition  with 
emphasis  on  independent  exploration  of 
painting  problems  and  the  development  of 
effective  personal  forms  of  visual  communica- 
tion. Prerequisite,  ART  224.  6  studio  hours 

330.  INTERIOR  DESIGN  III 
Planning,  design,  analysis  and  programming 
of  interior  spaces  both  residential  and  public. 
Interior  materials,  uses,  applications,  specifi- 
cations and  schedules.  Prerequisites.  ART  210 
and  211  or  equivalent. 

331  INTERIOR  DESIGN  IV 
Continuation  of  Interior  Design  III  with  addi- 
tion of  research  studies  and  design  problems 
exploring  programming  and  coordination  of 
colors  and  furnishings.  Portfolio  preparation 
and  presentation.  Prerequisites,  ART  2lu  211, 
330. 

340.  PRINTMAKING:ITAGLIOII 
Advanced  study  of  materials,  techniques,  and 
aesthetic  considerations  relevant  to  etching, 
engraving,  and  aquatint.  Students  print  their 
own  work.  Prerequisite,  ART  240,  242,  244.  6 
studio  hours. 

342.     PRINTMAKING:  LITHOGRAPHY  II 
Advanced  study  of  lithography,  with  empha- 
sis on  concepts  and  techniques  of  color  lithog- 
raphy. Prerequisite,  ART  240,  242.  244.  6  stu- 
dio hours. 


350.     SHELTER  TECHNOLOGY  AND 

DESIGN 
Historic  and  contemporary  construction  tech- 
niques in  wood,  stone,  concrete  and  plastic. 
Design/construction  relationships,  materials 
and  components  of  architectural  interiors  and 
furnishings.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
instructor. 

352.     CONSTRUCTION  METHODS  AND 

MATERIALS 
Interior  environmental  systems;  a  survey 
course  for  Design  students  covering  electrical, 
heating,  ventilating,  air  conditioning,  plumb- 
ing and  acoustical  systems,  and  their  graphic 
applications  to  design  and  working  drawings. 
Prerequisite:  ART  350. 

354.  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE 
Professional  and  business  practices  in  design 
and  architectural  offices.  Budgeting,  product 
specifications  and  legal  documents  relating  to 
the  practice  of  design.  The  preparation  of  a 
portfolio  and  resume,  and  general  preparation 
for  professional  careers.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
status 

356.     FURNITURE  TECHNOLOGY 

Required  for  professionally  oriented  students 
who  will  have  to  design  free-standing  and 
built-in  furniture  as  required  in  most  contract 
and  many  residential  interior  commissions. 
May  be  elected  by  students  in  ENVDES, 
LANDARCH,  ART,  BDIC-ARCH.  Prerequi- 
site: ART  210  or  211. 

358.     FURNITURE  TECHNOLOGY  AND 

DESIGN 
Required  for  Interior  Design  students.  An 
extension  ol  356;  also  includes  some  lighting 
and  graphic  information  and  projects.  May  be 
elected  by  students  in  ENVDES,  THEATR, 
ART.  BDIC-ARCH.  Prerequisite:  ART  210  or 
211.  or  permission  of  instructor. 

360.     SCULPTURE  V 

Advanced  work  in  constructions  and  assem- 
blage; formal  and  informal  methods  of  com- 
position, in  a  variety  of  materials  and  assem- 
bly techniques.  Prerequisite,  ART  266.  6  studio 
hours. 

362.     SCULPTURE  VI 

Individual,  collaborative  and  class  projects  of 
an  advanced  nature  in  new  sculptural  media 
such  as  plastics,  light,  and  kinetics.  Also  inter- 
media projects  involving  the  combination  of 
sculpture  with  other  arts  such  as  painting, 
photography,  architecture,  urban  design, 
music,  dance,  theater,  etc.  Prerequisite.  ART 
360  (previously  or  concurrently).  6  studio 
hours. 

380.     CERAMICS  V 

Advanced  exploration  of  ceramics  and  related 
media.  Continued  technology.  Modern 
ceramic     history.     Emphasis     on     individual 
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objectives.  Prerequisite,  ART  286.  6  studio 
hours.  May  be  concurrent  with  ART  382. 

382.     CERAMICS  VI 

Continuation  of  Art  380.  Emphasis  on  per- 
sonal interpretation  of  major  contemporary 
problems  in  ceramics.  Prerequisite:  May  be 
concurrent  with  ART  380.  6  studio  hours. 

385,386.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  Permission  of  instructor 
and  the  filing  of  a  plan  of  study  required 
before  registration.  May  not  duplicate  mate- 
rial covered  in  other  courses.  Prerequisite, 
Junior  standing  in  Art.  Credit,  1-6 

388.     BFA  DEGREE  PROJECT- 
CERAMICS,  PAINTING, 
PRINTMAKING,  AND  SCULPTURE 
An  independent  advanced  investigation  and 
work  pursued  under  the  direction  of  a  selected 
faculty  committee  and  designed  to  evolve  a 
body  of  work  mature  in  concept  and  individ- 
ual in  style.  Permission  of  the  committee  and 
the  filing  of  a  plan  of  study  are  required  before 
registration.    Normally   taken   for   6   credits; 
however,  course  levels  5  and  6  may  be  incor- 
porated  for   up   to   12   credits.   May   not   be 
repeated.  Prerequisite,  Senior  standing  in  BFA 
program.  Credit,  6-12 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  1-5. 


ART  HISTORY 

111.     SURVEY  OFTHE  HISTORY  OF  ART: 

EARLY  CULTURES  AND 

CIVILIZATIONS  (C) 
Art   and  architecture  in  the  western  world 
from  the  Paleolithic  era  to  the  Gothic  period. 

113.     SURVEY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART: 

RENAISSANCE  TO  MODERN  (C) 
Art  and  archicture  in  the  western  world  from 
the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time. 

117.     INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  VISUAL 

ARTS  (C) 
An  examination  of  the  diverse  media  of  the 
visual  arts  from  a  topical  rather  than  a  strictly 
historical  viewpoint.  Beginning  with  the  fun- 
damental techniques  of  formal  and  stylistic 
analysis,  the  course  surveys  a  wide  range  of 
topics  in  the  context  of  the  relation  of  art 
objects  to  their  cultures,  creators,  critics,  and 
public. 
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205.     GREEK  ART  (C) 

The  sculpture,  painting  and  architecture  of 
Ancient  Greece  from  Protogeometric  begin- 
nings to  the  end  of  the  Hellenistic  period. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  take  ART  111  or 
ART  115  before  this  course. 

225.  EARLY  MEDIEVAL  ART  (C) 
Early  Christian  art  and  the  beginnings  of 
Byzantine  art  in  East  and  West;  Coptic  art, 
Barbarian  and  Celtic  influences  in  northern 
Europe;  Carolingian,  Ottonian  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  art. 

227.     ARTS  OF  THE  ROMANESQUE  AND 

GOTHIC  PERIODS  (C) 
Art  of  the  High  Middle  Ages;  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  Art  with  emphasis  on  architecture, 
monumental  sculpture  and  painting  in  west- 
ern Europe. 

233.     ISLAMIC  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

1(C) 
Survey  of  the  art  and  architecture  of  the 
Islamic  peoples.  Origins  of  Islamic  art  and 
institutions  in  the  Near  East,  and  its  develop- 
ment throughout  the  Islamic  world  to  the  eve 
of  the  Mongol  invasions  in  the  13th  century. 

235.     ISLAMIC  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

11(C) 
Survey  of  the  art  and  architecture  of  the 
Islamic  peoples;  beginning  in  the  13th  century. 
The  art  of  the  Mongols  and  Timurids  in  Iran 
and  the  Mamluks  in  Egypt,  through  the  great 
Turkish,  Iranian,  and  Indian  Islamic  cultures 
of  the  16th  century  and  beyond. 

245.     ITALIAN  ART  OF  THE  EARLY  AND 
HIGH  RENAISSANCE,  1400-1520  (C) 
The  development  of  Italian  art  and  architec- 
ture of  the  15th  and  early  16th  centuries  in 
historical  context. 

249.     RENAISSANCE  IN  NORTHERN 

EUROPE,  (1400-1600) 
A  historical  and  topical  survey  of  the  art  pro- 
duced in  Flanders,   Holland,  Germany,  and 
France    from    1400-1600    with    emphasis    on 
painting.  Prerequisite:  ART  111  or  113  or  117. 

255.     BAROQUE  ART  AND 

ARCHITECTURE  IN  ITALY  (C) 
Art  and  architecture  in  Italy  from  1600  to  1750, 
with  emphasis  on  Rome.  Students  are  encour- 
aged to  take  ART  113  or  115  before  this  course. 

261.     THE  ARTS  OF  AFRICA,  OCEANIA, 
AND  PRE-COLUMBIAN  AMERICAS 
(C) 

An  introduction  to  the  so-called  "primitive 

arts"  of  traditional  peoples  of  Africa,  Oceania 

and  pre-Columbian  Americas. 

265.     BAROQUE  ART  AND 

ARCHITECTURE  IN  NORTHERN 

EUROPE  (C) 
Art  and  architecture  in  France,  Flanders,  Hol- 


land, Germany,  and  Austria  from  1600  to  Yll 
Students  are  encouraged  to  take  ART  113 
115  before  this  course. 

271.  ART  OF  INDIA  (C) 
The  development  of  ancient  Indian  cultui 
analyzed  through  the  surviving  arts.  Begi 
ning  with  the  Neolithic  revolution  and  tl 
remains  of  the  Indus  Valley  Civilizatio 
focuses  mainly  on  the  development  of  the  ai 
of  Buddhism  through  the  Gupta  period. 

273.     THE  HINDU  TEMPLE  (C) 
The  concept  and  development  of  the  Him 
Temple  of  South,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Sout 
east  Asia.   Emphasis  on  the  coherence  ai 
integration  of  the  arts  in  traditional  culture. 

275.     CHINESE  PAINTING  (C) 

The  secular  tradition  of  the  East  Asian  graph 

arts,  from  prehistoric  times  up  to  the  preseii 

Korean  and  Japanese  as  well  as  Chinese  won, 

discussed. 

277.     THE  ART  OF  BUDDHISM  (C) 
The    development     of    Buddhism     as    se 
through  the  development  of  Buddhist  art,  as 
spread  from  India  via  Central  and  Southe; 
Asia  to  China  and  Japan. 

285.     EUROPEAN  ART,  1780-1880  (C) 
Major  developments  in  painting  from  David 
Post-Impressionism  in  France,  England,  ai 
Germany. 

287.  EUROPEAN  ART,  1880-PRESENT  (C. 
Major  artists  and  developments  from  Poi 
Impressionism  to  the  present. 

291.  19th  CENTURY  ARCHITECTURE  (C( 
Developments  in  the  late  18th  century  a 
history  of  changes  in  style,  technical  e 
vances,  and  aesthetic  principles  during  t 
19th  century  in  Europe  and  America. 

293.  20th  CENTURY  ARCHITECTURE  (Ci 
Developments  in  modern  architecture 
Europe  and  America  from  1900  to  the  prese 
including  influential  personalities,  social  a 
political  influences,  structural  innovatioi 
and  aspects  of  city  planning. 

295.     AMERICAN  ART  (C) 

The  earliest  colonial  art,  the  impact  of  la1 

European  influences,  regional  art  of  the  IS 

and  20th  centuries,  and  contemporary  dev 

opments. 

305.     ART  OF  EARLY  MEDITERRANEAN 

CULTURES  (C) 
Brief  consideration  of  Paleolithic-Neolitl 
background;  emphasis  on  the  high  cultures 
the  Bronze  Age;  Egypt  (and  related  Tigi 
Euphrates  lands);  Minoan  and  Helladic;  r 
tite  and  derived.  Also,  Cyprus,  Assyrian  a  * 
Syro-Palestinian  in  first  millenium.  Prereq 
site,  ART  115,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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,.  MEDIEVAL  PAINTING  (C) 
:ly  Christian  murals  and  mosaics;  Byzan- 
s  painting;  early  and  later  medieval  paint- 
in  Western  Europe;  stylistic  parallels  in 
nuscripl  illumination  and  stained  glass. 
irequisites,  ART  111,  115,  225,  227  or  per- 
ssion  of  instructor. 


ITALIAN  ART  OF  THE  LATE 
RENAISSANCE  AND  MANNERISM 
(C) 

s  dissolution  of  the  High  Renaissance;  pro- 
t  Baroque  and  early  Mannerist  art;  the 
c  irtly  Mannerism  of  the  revived  feudal  class 
apr  1530;  the  artistic  response  to  the  Counler- 
ormation.  Prerequisite,  ART  246  or  permis- 
s|i  of  instructor. 

ASPECTS  OF  NORTHERN 

EUROPEAN  BAROQUE  (C) 
ected  aspects  of  Art  or  Architecture  in 
F  nee,  Flanders,  Holland,  Germany,  or  Aus- 
t  from  1600  to  1750.  Treated  in  a  combina- 
t  l  lecture-seminar  of  limited  size.  Prerequi- 
s\,  ART  255,  265  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3,373.     GREATTHEMESINART 

HISTORY  (C) 
C  ltral  themes,  issues,  and  problems  of  an 
)ortant  area  in  the  history  of  art.  Prerequi- 
s  ,  a  survey  level  course  bearing  on  the  par 
ti  liar  theme  to  be  examined,  or  permission  of 
ii  ;ructor. 


,377.     MASTERS  OF  WESTERN  ART 
(C) 

Innsive  study  of  the  work  of  a  master  in  the 
fid  of  art.  Permission  of  instructor.  1  or  2 
cps  hours. 

3,383.  METHODS  OF  ART  HISTORY  (C) 
f  introduction  to  the  methods  of  study  in 
til  field,  emphasizing  different  approaches 
tc  he  work  of  art.  Recommended  for  art  his- 
t<y  majors;  open  to  other  qualified  students. 
P  mission  of  instructor. 

3,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Ii  ividual  study  of  a  selected   problem   for 
qflified    students.     By    arrangement     with 
bers  of  the  department.  Credit.   1-6. 

3.     ROMAN  ART  (C) 

C  gins  and  development  of  Roman  arohiteo- 
ti  5,  portraiture,  historical  relief,  painting  and 
nsaics.  Prerequisites.  ART  115  or  205.  or 
Orient  History  or  permission  of  instructor. 

CRITICISM  OF  MODERN  ART 

(SEMINAR) 
P  ctical  exercises  in  the  evaluation  of  mod- 
e  paintings.  Discussion  of  the  results. 

ASPECTS  OF  AMERICAN 

ARCHITECTURE  (C) 
ected  aspects  of  the  history  of  changes  in 
le,  technical  advances,  or  aesthetic  princi- 


ples of  architecture  in  the  United  States.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,   4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit.   1-5. 


Asian  Studies 

Chciirman  of  Program:  Associate  Professor 
Ching-mao  Cheng;  Associate  Professor  Naff; 
Assistant  Professors  Cohen,  Gjertson,  Ozawa, 
Teng;  Associated  Faculty:  Maki  (Political 
Science),  Miller  (Comparative  Literature). 

Major  programs  can  be  arranged  in  either 
Chinese  or  Japanese  language  and  literature  in 
which  students  may  place  emphasis  on  either 
modern  or  classical  language.  Students  in 
either  major  program  receive  training 
designed  to  provide  them  with  a  substantial 
foundation  in  reading,  speaking,  and  under- 
standing the  language,  as  well  as  with  a  basil 
knowledge  of  the  respective  literatures  and 
their  cultural  contexts.  Students  are  cm  our 
aged  to  acquire  a  background  in  the  history, 
government,  society,  religion,  and  arts  of 
China  and  japan  —  a  background  essential  for 
an  understanding  of  the  cultures  and  litera- 
tures of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  people. 
Assistance  in  designing  a  major  program  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Asian  Studies  Program 
Office.  804  Thompson  Hall. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  listed  below,  var- 
ious departments  in  the  University  (and  Five 
College  system)  offer  courses  dealing  with 
specific  aspects  of  China,  japan,  and  other 
parts  of  Asia.  Consult  the  offerings  of  the 
Departments  of  Anthropology.  Art,  Compara- 
tive Literature,  Geography,  History,  Political 
Science,  and  Sociology. 


LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

CHINESE 

110.     NON-INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY 

CHINESE  I 
Non-intensive   instruction   in   conversational 
Mandarin,  with  a  limited  amount  of  Chinese 
characters  introduced.  Use  of  simplified  char- 
ii  ters  and  latinisation. 

126(1).     INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY 

CHINESE 
For  those  with  no  previous  training  in 
Chinese.  Intensive  introduction  to  the  stand- 
ard language  (Mandarin)  of  China.  5  class 
hours.  Honors  section  (2  credits)  may  be 
added  in  conjunction  with  this  course,  focus- 
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ing  on  the  study  of  origin  and  development  of 
Chinese  character.  Study  of  the  214  radicals. 

Credit,  ti. 

130.     NON-INTENSIVE  INTERMEDIATE 

CHINESE 
Non-intensive  Mandarin  Chinese,  with 
emphasis  on  the  oral  aspect.  Romanization 
and  simplified  characters  follow  those  cur- 
rently used  in  mainland  China.  Introduction 
of  simplified  characters  up  to  300.  Practice'  in 
using  dictionaries  and  writing  short  essays. 

146  (II).     INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY 

CHINESE 
Intensive  training  in  conversational  Mandarin 
and  in  composition.  Systematic  introduction 
of  600  basic  Chinese  logograms.  Prerequisite, 
CHINSE  126.  5  class  hours.  Honors  section  (2 
credits)  may  be  added  in  conjunction  with  this 
course.  Practice  in  working  with  various  types 
of  Chinese  dictionaries.  Basic  Chinese  i  allig- 
raphy.  Credit,  ti. 

226(1).     INTENSIVE  INTERMEDIATE 

CHINESE  (C) 
Intensive  instruction  in  Mandarin.  Develop- 
ment of  Skills  in  reading,  writing,  and  speak- 
ing  Chinese.    Prerequisite,    CHINSE    146   or 
equivalent.  5  class  hours.  Credit,  ti. 

227(11).     INTENSIVE  INTERMEDIATE 

CHINESE(C) 
Intensive  introduction  to  modern  Chinese  lit- 
erature.   Analysis    and    discussion    of    basic 
modern  literary  texts.   Prerequisite.  CHINSE 
226  or  equivalent.  5  class  hours.         Credit,  6. 

238(1).  CHINESEFOLK  RELIGION 
The  eclectic  religious  beliefs  common  in  vary- 
ing forms  and  degrees  to  nearly  all  Chinese 
The  influence  ol  ihis  form  of  religion  on  var- 
ious aspects  of  Chinese  society.  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  "Little  Tradition"  of  Chinese  reli- 
gion and  thought.  Prerequisite,  HIST  115,  or 
the  equivalent  basic  knowledge  of  Chinese 
history,  or  junior  standing.  Knowledge  of 
Chinese  language  nol  necessary. 

253      ART  AND  LITERARY  THEORIES  OF 

TRADITIONALCHINAI.(C) 
To  provide  a  basic  understanding  of  the  aes 
thetic  concerns  of  traditional  China.  It  should 
prove  to  be  of  particular  interest  to  students  of 
comparative  aesthetics  and  comparative  liter- 
ature 

254.     ART  AND  LITERARY  THEORIES  OF 

TRADITIONALCHINA  II.  (C) 
To  provide  a  basic  understanding  of  Ihe  aes- 
thetics of  traditional  China.  Part  II  deals  with 
Ihe  period  Sung  (10th)  through  Gh'ing  (19th). 

275(1).     SYNTACTIC  STRUCTURES  OF 

CHINESE (C) 
Synchronic  study  of  the  syntactic  structures 
of  Mandarin.  Survey  of  the  development  of 
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Chinese  syntactic  theories  during  this  cen- 
tury. Critical  investigation  of  current  issues  in 
Chinese  syntax.  Prerequisite,  CHINSE  227. 

280.     SUMMER  INTENSIVE 

INTERMEDIATE  CHINESE 
Additional  training  in  spoken  Madarin. 
Explanations  of  and  intensive  drills  in 
advanced  grammatical  structures;  orthodox 
and  simplified  characters  up  to  1500  level. 
Introduction  of  modern  literary  style  and 
exercises  in  short  essays  and  composition. 
Prerequisites,  CHINSE  126,  146  or  equivalent. 
Fifteen  class  hours  and  5  lab  hours.  Credit,  8. 

326(1).     READINGS  IN  CHINESE 

COMMUNIST  LITERATURE  (C) 
Intensive  introduction  to  literary,  social,  and 
political  writings  by  important  Chinese  Com- 
munist   writers    and    thinkers.    Prerequisite, 
CHINSE  227.  5  class  hours.  Credit,  6. 

327(11).     READINGS  IN  CONTEMPORARY 

CHINESE  LITERATURE  (C) 
Intensive  introduction  to  modern  essays  and 
short  stories  by  famous  modern  writers  such 
as  Lu  Hsun,  Mao  Tun,  and  Kuo  Mo-jo.  Prereq- 
uisite, CHINSE  227.  5  class  hours.      Credit,  6. 

350(1).     ELEMENTARY  CLASSICAL 

CHINESE  (C) 
Introduction  to  the  literary  language  of  China 
that  was  used  in  all  types  of  literature,  schol- 
arship, and  documents  until  the  20th  century. 
Stress  on  grammar  with  introduction  to  var- 
ious tools  for  philological  analysis  of  texts. 
Prerequisite,  CHINSE  146  (for  two  semesters 
of  any  modern  Chinese  language);  or  JAPAN 
227  (or  equivalent).  4  class  hours.       Credit,  4. 

351(11).     INTERMEDIATE  CLASSICAL 

CHINESE  (C) 
Readings  in  a  variety  of  prose  and  verse 
mostly  selected  from  medieval  Chinese  writ- 
ings. Emphasis  on  increasing  reading  speed 
and  extending  vocabulatory.  Prerequisite, 
CHINSE  350. 

352(1).     READINGS  IN  CHINESE 

HISTORICAL  TEXTS 
Readings      in      Chinese      historical      texts. 
Advanced  reading  of  the  literary  language  of 
China.  Introduction  to  historical  writings. 

355.  MASTERPIECES  OF  CLASSICAL 
CHINESE  POETRY  (C) 

A  critical  reading  of  selections  from  major 
anthologies  and  authors  of  various  poetic 
genres  written  in  classical  Chinese  from  the 
Chou  dynasty  to  the  present.  Included  are  the 
Book  of  Odes,  Ch'u  Tz'u,  Tang  and  Sung 
masters. 

356.  MASTERPIECES  OF  CLASSICAL 
CHINESE  PROSE  (C) 

A  critical  reading  of  selections  from  major 
anthologies    and    authors    of    various    prose 
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forms  in  classical  Chinese  in  prcmodern 
China.  Included  arc  rhymed  prose  (fu),  liter- 
ary criticism,  the  short  story  (ch'uan-ch'i),  and 
classical  and  neo-classical  essays.  Prereq- 
uisites, at  least  two  semesters  of  classical 
Chinese,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

370(11).     INTRODUCTION  TO  CHINESE 
PHILOLOGY  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(C) 
Development  of  familiarity  with  a  wide  range 
of  philological  methods  relevant  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  Chinese  texts  and  with  the  basic 
reference  and  bibliographic  works  necessary 
for  efficient  use  of  Chinese  primary  source 
materials.  Prerequisite,  CHINSE  350. 

375(11).     HISTORY  OFTHE  CHINESE 

LANGUAGE  (C) 
Survey  of  modern  Chinese  dialectology. 
Diachronic  studies  of  the  grammatical  and 
phonological  structures  of  Chinese  in  three 
stages:  Archaic,  Ancient,  and  Modern.  Prereq- 
uisite, two  years  of  Chinese  (Cantonese  or 
Mandarin). 

376.  CHINESE  DIALECTOLOGY 
Survey  of  the  phonological  and  syntactic 
structures  of  major  Chinese  dialects  with 
emphasis  on  Mandarin,  Cantonese,  Amony 
and  Shanghai  dialects.  Reconstruction  of 
Ancient  Chinese  (ca.  7th  Century  A.D.)  based 
on  the  comparative  studies  of  modern  Chinese 
dialects  and  various  rhyme  books.  Demonstra- 
tion of  field  methods  using  Tai-shan  dialect  as 
a  model.  Prerequisite,  CHINSE  275. 

JAPANESE 

110.     NON-INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY 

JAPANESE  I 
Basic    structure    of    the    Japanese    language. 
Speaking,  reading,  writing  (Hiragana  writing 
system  and  about  50  kanji  characters),  and 
aural  comprehension. 

120.     NON-INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY 

JAPANESE  II 
The  sequel  to  JAPAN  110;  the  basic  structure 
of  the  Japanese  language.  Speaking,  reading, 
writing,  (Katakana  writing  system  and  addi- 
tional 50  kanji  characters),  and  aural  compre- 
hension. The  sequence  of  JAPAN  110  and  120 
is  equivalent  to  JAPAN  126. 

126(1).     INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY 

JAPANESE  1 
For  those  with  no  previous  training  in  Japa- 
nese. Intensive  introduction  to  Japanese.  5 
class  hours.  Honors  sections  (2  credits)  may  be 
added  in  conjunction  with  this  course,  focus- 
ing on  reading  and  writing  practice.  Credit,  6. 

130.     NON-INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY 

JAPANESE  III 
Non-intensive  instruction  in  elementary  Japa- 
nese: speaking,  oral  comprehension,  reading, 


and  writing  (including  about  100  new  k  i 
characters).  Prerequisites,  JAPAN  120,  121 V I 
permission  of  instructor. 

146(11).     INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY 

JAPANESE  II 
Intensive  study  and  review  of  the  basic  stlJj 
ture  of  Japanese:  reading,  writing  and  con' 
sation.  Prerequisite,  JAPAN  126.  5  class  ho  . 
Honors  sections  (2  credits)  may  be  addec  i 
conjunction    with    this   course,    focusing 
reading  and  writing  practice.  Credit . 

226  (I),  227  (II).     INTENSIVE 

INTERMEDIATE  JAPANESE  I.  II  (d 
Intensive    reading    and    analysis    of   liter  • 
texts;    discussion    in    Japanese.    Prerequi; 
JAPAN  146;  226  is  prerequisite  to  227.  5  c  , 
hours.  Credit,  6  e( 

230  (I),  231  (II).     JAPANESE  ART  AND 

CULTURE  (C) 
The    development   of   Japanese   art    (mai 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture)  from 
Archaeological  Age  to  the  end  of  the  Muro 
chi  Period  in  1573  (I),  and  then  to  the  pres 
day  (II).  Particular  attention  to  cultural    I 
historical   background   and   to   the   relatf; 
between  written  materials  and  artistic  wo.. 
Class  organized  around  lectures,  slides,  i  I 
discussions.  (230  is  not  prerequisite  to  231. 

235.  INTRODUCTION  TO  JAPANESE 
CIVILIZATION  I 

Development  of  Japanese  Culture:  Traditictl 
cycle  of  life,  family  and  society,  occupatid, 
houses  and  furnishings,  clothing  and  food  a 
drink. 

236.  INTRODUCTION  TO  JAPANESE 
CIVILIZATION  II 

Development  of  Japanese  Culture:  Relatioi 
nature,  seasons  and  annual  functions,  religi, 
sports,  language  and  expression,  and  the  Ja 
nese  way  of  thinking.   Prerequisite,  JAP  I 
235. 

243.  JAPANESE  LITERARY  TRADITIOt 
1(C) 

Introduction  to  Japanese  poetry,  the  no 
and  the  theatre  among  the  literary  product 
the  first  thousand  years  of  high  culture 
Japan. 

244.  JAPANESE  LITERARY  TRADITIOr 
11(C) 

Introduction  to  the  problems  of  traditio 
and  modern,  native  and  foreign  as  seen 
Japanese  literature  between  1600  and  prest 

275.     JAPANESE  LINGUISTICS  I 

The  structure  of  Japanese  in  the  light  of  m 

era  linguistics.  An  honors  section  (1  ere  ) 

may  be  added  in  conjunction  with  this  cou 

for  extra  reading  and  discussion  on  the  gi'  > 

subjects. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURf ' 


6.     JAPANESE  LINGUISTICS  II 

udy  of  the  structure  of  Japanese  in  the  light 

(he  concept  "universal  grammar".  An  hon- 
s  section  (1  credit)  may  be  added  in  conjunc- 

n  with  this  course  for  extra  reading  and 

cussion  on  the  given  subjects. 

0(1),  321  (II).     READINGS  IN 

HUMANITIES  1. 11(C) 
tensive  reading  and  discussion,  in  Japanese, 
modern   Japanese   literary,   scholarly   and 
jrnalistic    materials.    Prerequisite,    JAPAN 
7;  320  is  Prerequisite  to  321. 

READINGS  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
says  and  papers  written  in  Japanese  by 
jdern  social  scientists  such  as  Masao 
iruyama,  Shigeto  Tsuru,  Hidetoshi  Kato 
unsuke  Tsurumi  and  Masataka  Koosaka. 
lections  from  newspaper  articles  included. 

TOPICS  IN  JAPANESE  LINGUISTICS 
itical  examination  of  some  of  the  current 
guistic  theories  in  respect  to  the  Japanese 
lguage.    Prerequisite,    JAPAN   275,    376   or 
rmission  of  instructor. 

ICTURE  COURSES  (Knowledge  of  an  Asian 
iguage  not  required) 


SIAN  STUDIES  150.     THE 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  MODERN  ASIA 
(D) 

Ipblems  of  the  nations  of  East  and  Southeast 
ia  created  by  the  transition  from  t rati i - 
t  nal,  pre-modern  status  to  modern  nation- 
lod  and  full  involvement  in  world  affairs. 
]  manly  for  students  with  no  background  of 
idy  of  modern  Asia. 


1  PANESE  230  (I).  231  (II).     JAPANESE 
ART  AND  CULTURE 

PANESE  235  (I),  236  (II). 

INTRODUCTION  TO  JAPANESE 
CIVILIZATION 

PANESE  243  (I),  244  (II)  (C).     JAPANESE 
LITERARY  TRADITION 

((IINESE  240(C).     FICTION  EAST  AND 
WEST 

CHINESE  242(C).     CHINESE 

TRADITIONAL  VERNACULAR 
LITERATURE 


IINESE  251(C).     CONTEMPLATIVE 
LITERATURE  EAST  AND  WEST 


(^INESE  252(C).     CONTEMPLATIVE 
POETRY  EAST  AND  WEST 

(IINESE  385  (I),  386  (II).     SPECIAL 
PROBLEMS 

Credit,  1-6 


JAPANESE  385  (I),  386  (II). 
PROBLEMS 


SPECIAL 


Credit.   1-6 


Classics 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Gilbert 
Lawall;  Professors  Dyer,  Phinney;  Associate 
Professors  Cleary,  Goar,  Stavrolakes;  Assist- 
ant Professors  Isbell.  Marry,  Will. 

The  Classics  major  offers  a  choice  among  the 
folio  ving  areas  of  concentration:  1)  Classical 
Civilization  and  Literature,  2)  Greek,  3)  Latin. 
4)  Mediterranean  Archaeology,  and  5)  Reli- 
gion. The  Classical  Civilization  and  Literature 
Concentration  requires  a  minimal  amount  of 
study  of  Greek  or  Latin,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  courses  are  taken  in  ancient  mythology, 
religion,  literature  in  translation,  history,  phi- 
losophy, art  and  archaeology,  and  the  classical 
tradition.  Some  courses  may  be  taken  in 
departments  other  then  Classics.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  Concentrations  prepare  for  gradu- 
ate work  and  teaching  careers  at  the  second 
ary  school  or  college  levels.  The  Mediterra- 
nean Archaeology  Concentration  is 
interdepartmental  and  interdisciplinary  in 
nature  and  prepares  for  graduate  study  and 
careers  in  teaching,  field  archaeology,  and 
museum  work.  The  Religion  Concentration 
can  accommodate  the  needs  of  those  who 
wish  a  broad  undergraduate  major  in  religion, 
those  who  plan  to  enter  seminary,  and  those 
who  plan  to  continue  with  graduate  studies  in 
religion  or  Near  Eastern  Studies.  The  Religion 
Concentration  is  interdepartmental  and  inter- 
disciplinary and  usually  includes  courses  in 
the  departments  of  religion  at  the  neighboring 
colleges.  Specific  requirements  for  each  of 
these  concentrations  are  available  from  the 
Department  of  Classics.  Honors  programs 
may  be  arranged  in  each  concentration. 


CLASSICS 

The  following  courses  require  no  knowledge' 
of  Greek  or  Latin. 

100  (1),  (II).     GREEK  CIVILIZATION  (C) 
A  survey  of  ancient  Greek  literature,  art,  and 
society.  The  impact  of  the  Greek  experience 
on  the  cultural  life  of  the  Western  world. 

102  (I).  (II).     ROMAN  CIVILIZATION  (C) 
A  survey  of  ancient  Roman  culture  and  civili- 
zation. The  impact  of  the  Roman  experience 
on  the  cultural  life  of  the  Western  world. 

105  (I).  (II).     GREEK  AND  LATIN 

ELEMENTS  IN  ENGLISH 
Historical  survey  of  the  induction  of  Greek 
and  Latin  words  into  English:  Greek  and  Latin 
roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes  in  English:  spell- 
ing, meaning,  problems  of  expression. 
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205  (I).     THE  MATERIAL  WORLD  OFTHE 

ROMANS 
The   Romans  as  people  on   the   basis  of   the 
archaeological  evidence  about  their  daily  lives 
(their  houses,  pottery,  coins,  glass,  textiles). 
Spei  i.il  cilli'nl  ion  lii  ! In   1  link  I  rom  Pompeii 

206(11).     THE  ANCIENT  CITY  (D) 
The  city  and  city  planning  in  the  ancient  Near 
East.  Greece,  and  Italy:  sociological  and  eco- 
nomic cspects;  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  urbani- 
zation in  the  Roman  Empire. 

225(1),  (II).     MYTHOLOGY  IN  THE 

ANCIENT  WORLD  1(C) 
A  survey  of  ancient  Greek  myths  with  their 
Babylonian  or  Hebrew  prototypes;  authority 
of  written  or  visual  sources:  structure  of  myth: 
religious,  artistic,  and  social  observances. 

226  (I).  (II).     MYTHOLOGY  IN  THE 

ANCIENT  WORLD  11(C) 
A  survey  of  ancient  Egyptian  myths  with  their 
Indo-Iranian,  Greco-Roman,  and  early  Chris- 
tian survivals;  authority  of  written  or  visual 
sources:  structure  of  myth;  religious,  artistic, 
and  social  observances, 

228(1).     RELIGIONS  OFTHE  GREEK 

WORLD  (C) 
Origins  and  development  of  ancient  Creek 
worship,  deities,  culls,  festivals,  and  life-crisis 
i.  rcmonies;  prehistoric,  Near  Eastern,  and 
Indo-Iranian  influences;  chauvinistic,  philo- 
sophical, and  mystical  reactions  to  received 
religion. 

229(11).     RELIGIONS  OF  THE  ROMAN 

WORLD  (C) 
Origins  and  developmenl  of  native  Roman 
worship,  deities,  cults,  festivals,  and  life -i  risis 
ceremonies;  importation  of  foreign  culls  and 
festivals;  the  failure  of  paganism  and  Ihe  vic- 
tory of  Christianity. 

261(1).     CREEK  LITERATURE  IN 

TRANSLATION  (C) 
Homer,   lyric   poetry,    the   major   dramatists, 
selected  dialogues  of  Plato,  Herodotus.  Thu- 
cydides,  and   Iheir  relations   to  the  classical 
tradition. 

262(11).     LATIN  LITERATURE  IN 

TRANSLATION  (C) 
The  development  of  Latin  literature  from 
Greek  models;  the  emergence  of  uniquely 
Roman  forms  of  comedy,  tragedy,  epic,  lyric, 
pastoral,  satire,  history,  biography,  and  novel; 
their  influence!  on  later  literatures. 

265(11).     GREEK  DRAMA  IN 

TRANSLATION  (C) 
Thematic   analysis   of   Greek   tragedies   and 
comedies;     typal     characterization;    cultural, 
political,  and  social  values  as  expressed  in  the 
plays. 
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275  (I),  (II).     THEMES  IN  CLASSICAL 

LITERATURE  (C) 
A  major  theme  in  Classical  literature,  such  as 
the  hero  or  anti-hero,  women,  the  individual 
and    society,    urban    problems,    the    rise    of 
science,  religious  or  philosophical  issues. 

285(11).     THE  DEEP  STRUCTURES  OF 

GREEK  THOUGHT  (C) 
The  development  of  thought  in  the  ancient 
world  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  Aristotle, 
tracing  the  evolution  of  mental  concepts  and 
ways  of  thinking  about  humanity  and  the 
human  environment. 

295  (I),  (II).     INTERPRETING  ANCIENT 

MYTH(C) 
A  view  of  what  thinkers  have  said  about 
ancient  myth  for  over  3,000  years;  misreadings 
of  ancient  myths;  shaping  of  popular  modern 
views  of  ancient  myth;  future  trends  of  myth 
interpretation. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected   problem  for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  1-5. 


GREEK 

110(1).     ELEMENTARY  CLASSICAL 

GREEK  (INTENSIVE) 
An  introduction  to  the  elements  of  the  Greek 
language.  5  class  hours.  Credit,  5. 

111(1).     ELEMENTARY  NEW  TESTAMENT 

GREEK  (INTENSIVE) 
An   introduction   to   the   elements   of   koine" 
Greek,  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  5 
class  hours.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  in 
addition  to  GREEK  110.  Credit,  5. 

140(11).     INTERMEDIATE  CLASSICAL 

GREEK  (INTENSIVE) 
Mastery  of  the  basic  structures  of  the  Greek 
language    and    attainment    of    intermediate 
competence  in  reading  Greek  prose.  Prereq- 
uisite, GREEK  110.  5  class  hours.        Credit,  5. 

141(11).     INTERMEDIATE  NEW 

TESTAMENT  GREEK  (INTENSIVE) 
Mastery  of  the  basic  grammar  of  New  Testa- 
ment Greek  and  practice  in  reading  from  the 
New  Testament.  Prerequisite,  GREEK  111. 
May  not  be  taken  for  credit  in  addition  to 
GREEK  140.  5  class  hours.  Credit,  5. 


150  (I),  160  (II).     THE  READING  OF  GREEK 

(C) 
The  development  of  increased  competence  in 
reading  Greek  prose. 

210(1).     GREEK  POETRY  (C) 
Selections  from  Homer's  fiiad. 

220(11).     GREEK  PROSE  (C) 
Selections  from  Herodotus. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement    with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  1-5. 

LATIN 

110  (I),  (II).     ELEMENTARY  LATIN 

(INTENSIVE) 
An  introduction  to  the  elements  of  the  Latin 
language.  5  class  hours.  Credit,  5. 

115  (I),  125  (II).     LATIN  AS  A  BASIC 

LANGUAGE 
An  introduction  to  the  Latin  language  espe- 
cially for  students  learning  their  first  foreign 
language  and  for  those  who  have  experienced 
difficulty  with  foreign  languages.  Aims  at 
better  understanding  and  use  of  English  and  a 
firm  basis  for  further  language  study.  May  not 
be  taken  for  credit  in  addition  to  LATIN  110. 

140  (I),  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  LATIN 

(INTENSIVE) 
Mastery  of  the  basic  structures  of  the  Latin 
language  and  attainment  of  intermediate 
competence  in  reading  Latin  prose.  Prerequi- 
sites, LATIN  110  or  125  or  2  to  3  years  of  Latin 
in  high  school.  5  class  hours.  Credit,  5. 

200  (I),  (II).  AENEAS  TO  AUGUSTUS  (C) 
Selections  from  prose  and  poetry  illustrating 
the  development  of  Roman  history  from 
Aenas  to  the  Augustan  Principate.  Prerequi- 
sites, LATIN  140  or  3  to  4  years  of  Latin  in  high 
school. 

201  (I),  (II).     CATULLUS  (C) 

Selections  from  Catullus.  Prerequisites, 
LATIN  150  or  4  to  6  years  of  Latin  in  high 
school. 

205(1).     ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF 

LATIN  LITERATURE 
Practice  in  the  expressive  reading  of  Latin 
texts.  1  or  more  class  hours.  Credit,  1.  May  be 
repeated  up  to  3  credits. 
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215(1).     GRAMMAR  AND  STYLE 
The  structure  of  the  Latin  sentence  and  th( 
aspects  of  Latin  grammar  foreign  to  Engli: 
studied   by   contrasting  representative   La 
prose   authors    with   English    prose   and    j 
translating  English  into  Latin. 

(Three  of  the  following  Latin  courses,  325-3 ; 
will  be  offered  each  semester.) 


325.  THE  LATIN  POLITICAL  TRACT  (C) 
Selections  from  Sallust  and  Caesar  accom| 
nied  by  an  historical  and  literary  analysis 
their  works. 

326.  LATIN  DIDACTIC  EPIC  (C) 
Selctions  from   Lucretius,  Vergil's   Georgi 
and  Ovid's  Ars  Amatoria. 

327.  LATIN  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPH' 
(C) 

Selections  from  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Suetonii' 

328.  LATIN  DRAMA  (C) 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus,  Terence,  c1 
Seneca. 

329.  LATIN  ESSAYS  AND  LETTERS  (C)  ' 
The  Roman  mind  as  revealed  in  the  philosoji 
ical  works  of  Cicero  and  the  moral  epistles 
Seneca;  Roman  private  life  and  personal  cf] 
cerns  as  revealed  in  the  letters  of  Cicero  £ 
Pliny. 

330.  LATIN  ELEGIAC  POETRY  (C) 
Selections  from  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertr 
and  Ovid. 

331.  CICERO'S  ORATIONS  (C) 

The  major  orations  of  Cicero;  their  social 
political  background. 

332.  LYRIC  POETRY  (C) 

Selected  lyrics  of  Catullus  and  Horace. 

333.  VERGIL'S  AENEiD(C) 

The  entire  poem  with  attention  to  traditio) 
and  contemporary  critical  perspectives  ; 
evaluations. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement    vl 
members  of  the  department.  Credit, 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrar 
ment  with  Department  and/or  Honors  Off 

Credit 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 
Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  ' 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Hor  > 
Office.  Credit,   I 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURf  3 


omparative  Literature 

airman  of  Department:  Professor  Sarah 
wall.  Professors  Anderson,  Will;  Associate 
ofessors  Miller.  Moebius;  Assistant  Profes- 
rs  Lenson,  Levine,  Lucid,  Martin;  Adjunct 
structor  Portuges.  Associated  Faculty:  Cas- 
■er,  Mankin,  Porter,  Sturm  (French  and  Ital- 
l);  Page  (English);  Beekman,  Lennox,  Schif- 
(Germanic  Languages);  Lester  (Afro- 
nerican  Studies)  Naff  (Asian  Studies). 
Comparative  Literature  is  the  study  of  liter- 
jre  without  regard  to  national  boundaries.  It 
courages  detailed  scrutiny  of  literary  mas- 
works  in  the  original  language,  compari- 
ns  between  national  literary  traditions,  and 
mparisons  with  other  spheres  of  human 
pression.  Comparative  Literature  sees  liter- 
y  history  in  an  international  perspective, 
d  literary  forms  in  the  light  of  modern  criti- 
I  theories.  It  embodies  a  variety  of 
proaches  to  an  understanding  of  the  mean- 

and  function  of  literature,  considered  both 

itself  and  in  its  interdisciplinary  dimen- 
ins. 

Three  different  types  of  programs  lead  to 
3  B.A.  degree  in  Comparative  Literature.  All 
:ee  programs  emphasize  analysis  and  com- 
rison  of  several  national  literary  traditions: 
b  second  type  of  program  explores,  in  addi- 

n,  the  relation  of  literature  to  one  other  dis- 
)line  (e.g.  art,  philosophy,  anthropology, 
ychology,  linguistics,  sociology).  The  first 
o  types  of  program  are  designed  for  the 
ident  who  would  like  to  be  prepared  to  go 

to  graduate  school  in  Comparative  Litera- 
re  or  in  some  allied  field.  The  third  type  of 
ogram  is  designed  for  the  student  who  does 
t  plan  to  go  on  to  graduate  school  but 
shes  to  read  widely  and  in  some  depth  in 

o  different  literatures  and  languages.  All 
ree  programs  combine  courses  from  related 
partments  with  core  courses  in  Compara- 

e  Literature.  Within  the  guidelines  for  the 
ajor,  students  work  closely  with  Compara- 

e  Literature  faculty  to  develop  individual 
ograms  of  study.  A  detailed  statement  con- 
rning  these  three  types  of  programs  and 

ated  requirements  may  be  obtained  at  the 
imparative  Literature  office. 

.     INTRODUCTION  TO 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE  (C) 
ierature  as  one  of  the  modes  of  cultural 
pression.  Comparisons  and  contrasts  drawn 
)m  contemporary  cinema,  practical  theater, 
jsic,  and  graphic  art  as  well  as  from  older 
Drks  of  art,  both  from  the  Occidental  and  the 
iental  traditions. 

1.     MODERN  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE 

(C) 

te  ways  in  which  20th-century  literature  has 
ised  and  answered  questions  about  the 
iman  condition.  The  political  and  artistic 
nsequences  of  the  loss  of  tradition  and 
mmunity  in  an  age  of  technology  and  revo- 
tionary    ideology.    Readings    from    Marx. 


Nietzsche,  Malraux,  Camus,  Brecht,  Artaud. 
and  less  well-known  representative  works 
from  Italian,  Spanish,  and  East  European 
literature. 

202.  MODERN  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE 
11(C) 

The  tradition  of  subjectivity  in  modern  litera- 
ture, particularly  fiction,  focusing  on  the  con- 
flict between  social  ethic  and  individual  needs 
and  desires.  The  superfluous  human  being  as 
prototype  of  the  overly  self-conscious  protag- 
onists of  modern  narrative;  the  illusory  rela- 
tionship between  art  and  social  deviance. 

203.  THE  EUROPEAN  NOVEL  (C) 
French,  Spanish,  German,  Russian,  and  Eng- 
lish novels  of  the  17th  to  the  20th  centuries,  in 
the  context  of  the  consciousness  they  reflect, 
describe,  and  transcend. 

204.  CLASSICS  OF  EUROPEAN 
LITERATURE  (C) 

Major  works  from  the  earlier  literatures  of 
Europe  in  English  translation,  with  emphasis 
on  a  major  genre  such  as  the  epic  or  drama. 
The  interdependence  of  art  and  general  cul- 
ture, shown  through  lectures  on  religion, 
sociology,  politics,  and  economics. 

205.  THE  ARTIST  NOVEL  (C) 

The  artist's  search  for  his  roots  in  landscape 
and  in  mythical  and  legendary  prototype  V 
introduction  to  the  cultural  milieu  of  the  dis- 
placed, supercultivated  European  of  the  late 
19th  and  20th  centuries,  with  emphasis  on 
Joyce  and  Proust. 

214.     FROM  DANTE  TO  SHAKESPEARE 

(C) 
Major  developments  in  the  literary  imagina- 
tion which  took  place  in  European  literature 
between  the  14th  and  17th  centuries.  Close 
analysis  of  texts  by  major  writers  of  the  period 
in  their  historical  and  literary  contexts. 

231.     MODERN  AFRICAN  LITERATURE 

(C) 
An  introduction  to  the  modern  literature  of 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  examining  such 
topics  as  the  role  of  literature  and  the  writer  in 
an  emergent  country,  the  blending  of  Western 
and  indigenous  elements  in  a  new  literature, 
and  the  literary  expression  of  color  conscious- 
ness. 

240.  FICTION  EAST  AND  WEST  (C) 
A  comparative  approach  to  major  works  of 
fiction  and  their  evolution  within  the  Oriental 
and  Occidental  traditions,  investigating  the 
various  forms,  meanings,  and  uses  of  tradi- 
tional fiction  in  Eastern  and  Western  litera- 
ture. The  encounter  of  Orient  and  Occident  in 
20th-century  examples  of  prose  fiction  from 
the  works  of  Hesse,  Forster,  Malraux,  Salin- 
ger, Kerouac,  and  Brautigan.  Readings  from 
Chinese  fiction  in  English  translation  include 
The  Way  of  Chuang-tzu,  All  Men  Are  Broth- 
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ers.  Monkey.  Prayer  Mat  of  F/esh.  and  fled 
Chamber  Dream. 

241.  CONTEMPORARY  CHINESE 
LITERATURE  (C) 

An  introduction  to  continuity  and  change  in 
20th-century  Chinese  fiction,  drama,  and  poe- 
try, including  both  Communist  and  non-Com- 
munist literature  of  the  Chinese  mainland. 
The  impact  of  Western  literature  on  China 
and  the  resultant  Chinese  "Literary  Renais- 
sance." The  relation  between  literature  and 
politics  in  modern  China;  consideration  of 
Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung's  concept  of  litera- 
ture as  "Revolutionary  Power."  Readings  in 
English  translation  include  Mao  Tse-tung,  Lu 
Hsun,  Lao-she,  Pa  Chin,  Mao  Tun,  Kuo  Mo-jo, 
Shen  Ts'ung-wcn,  Andre"  Malraux. 

242.  CHINESE  TRADITIONAL 
VERNACULAR  LITERATURE  (C) 

The  development  of  Chinese  fiction  and 
drama  from  the  medieval  story-teller  tradition 
through  the  modern  period  of  literary  symbol- 
ism. Chinese  concepts  of  the  novel  and 
theatre;  the  relation  between  erotic  and  alle- 
goric literature  in  the  evolution  of  Chinese 
societj 

243.  JAPANESE  LITERARY  TRADITION 
1(C) 

|apanesc  literature  from  500  A.D.  to  1600  AD. 
Readings,  in  English  translation,  of  court  poe- 
try, the  Tale  of  Gen/7,  the  military  tale,  and  the 
No  theatre.  The  impact  of  Buddhism  and  of 
Chinese  thought  and  literature  on  the  course 
of  Japanese  literary  development;  the  role  of 
Zen  in  medieval  Japanese  aesthetics,  and  early 
and  medieval  Japanese  literature  as  an  expres- 
sion of  Japanese  civilization. 

244.  JAPANESE  LITERARY  TRADITION 
11(C) 

Japanese  literature  since  1600.  Linked  verse 
.mil  1  laiku,  the  rise  of  popular  theatre  and  fic- 
tion in  the  townsmen's  culture  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries.  The  modern  novel  (since  1885) 
and  the  interaction  of  [apancse  and  Western 
intellectual  and  artistic  traditions.  Novelists 
ini  lude  Natsumc  Soseki.  Tanizaki,  |un'ichiro. 
Kawabata  Yasunati.  and  Mishima  Yukio. 

251.     CONTEMPLATIVE  PROSE  EAST 

AND  WEST  (C) 
A  critical  reading  of  contemplative  prose  writ- 
ten by  contemplatives  and  monks  of  the 
Oriental  (Buddhist,  Taoist,  Confucian)  and 
Occidental  (Christian)  traditions.  Compari- 
sons between  the  imaginative  presentation  of 
concepts  of  reality,  the  self,  and  salvation  in 
selected  Eastern  and  Western  prose.  Consid- 
eration of  how  mystics  of  different  traditions 
perceive  ultimate  reality  and  how  an 
approach  may  be  made  to  such  reality. 

291.     MYTH  AND  LITERATURE  (C) 

The  myths  of  creation  and  of  self-develop- 
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ment;  emphasis  on  the  literary  treatment  of 
mythical  experience.  Mythical  trends  and 
models  identified  in  ancient  literary  texts  and 
in  very  recent  poetry  and  fiction. 

307.  LITERARY  GENRE 
A  major  or  minor  category  of  literature  exam- 
ined through  theoretical  approaches  and  the 
close  reading  of  representative  texts  from 
several  literatures.  Topics  offered  in  rotation; 
the  concept  of  genre  may  itself  be  one  of  these. 

311.  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE  OFTHE 
MIDDLE  AGES  1(C) 

Medieval  romance  and  lyric  from  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  England,  and  Spain.  Close 
analysis  of  texts:  the  literary,  social  and  psy- 
chological conventions.  The  altered  perspec- 
tives on  those  conventions  expressed  in  late 
medieval  works. 

312.  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE  OFTHE 
MIDDLE  AGES  11(C) 

Medieval  allegory  and  drama  from  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  England,  and  Spain.  The 
development  from  the  late  Classical  and  early 
Christian  periods,  of  the  allegorical  tradition 
and  of  the  dramatic  tradition  which  evolved 
from  it.  The  medieval  imaginative  conven- 
tions as  expressed  in  allegory,  and  the  changes 
of  those  conventions  in  allegories  and  drama 
of  the  14th  century. 

321.  RENAISSANCE  PERSPECTIVES  (C) 
The  tradition  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  heri- 
tage of  the  Renaissance:  the  rhetoric  of  writing 
and  the  arts  of  reading  and  interpretation  as 
handed  down  to  the  Renaissance. 

322.  THE  SHAPE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE 
(C) 

Diversity  and  changes  of  literary  style  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries,  with  emphasis  on 
cultural  continuity;  an  examination  of  critical 
methods. 

331.  THE  ENLIGHTENMENT  (C) 
Characteristic  themes,  ideas,  and  attitudes  in 
18th-century  European  literature.  Focus  on 
major  representatives  of  the  Age  of  Reason 
such  as  Pope,  Swift,  and  Johnson  in  England; 
Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  and  Diderot  in  France; 
Wieland  and  Lessing  in  Germany. 

341.  ROMANTICISM  (C) 

The  Western  Romantic  movement  as  exempli- 
fied by  its  principal  figures  from  the  Age  of 
Rousseau  to  1850. 

342.  IDEALISM  TO  REALISM  (C) 
Developments  such  as  realism,  naturalism, 
aestheticism,  and  neo-romanticism  in  the  lit- 
eratures of  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Russia,  against  the  background  of  18th  cen- 
tury idealism. 

347.     LITERATURE  AND  MUSIC  (C) 
Relations  between  music  and  literature  from 
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Plato  to  Samuel  Beckett.  The  aesthetics  of 
Schopenhauer  and  the  synthesis  of  Wagner  as 
the  crux  of  a  modern  problem  of  meaning  and 
structure  in  both  literature  and  music. 

351.  SYMBOLIST  POETRY  (C) 

The  development  of  symbolism  during  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries  as  seen  in  the  poetry  of 
France  (Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  Mallarme',  Rim- 
baud), Germany  (George,  Hofmannsthal, 
Rilke),  and  England  (Yeats,  Pound,  Eliot). 

352.  MODERN  DRAMA  (C) 

Currents  in  Western  drama  since  Ibsen,  with 
emphasis  on  one  or  more  of  the  following  top- 
ics: naturalism,  symbolism,  neo-romanticism, 
expressionism,  folk  drama  and  fantasy,  epic 
realism,  the  "grotesque"  and  "absurd"  theater. 

361.  THE  CONTEMPORARY  NOVEL  (C) 
Commitment  and  innovation  in  the  modern 
novel.  The  nature  of  literary  and  extraliterary 
influences,  trends,  and  themes  that  define  and 
establish  the  current  major  traditions  of  the 
novel. 

371.  EUROPEAN  EPIC  POETRY  (C) 
Literary  analysis  of  rnajor  classical  and 
Renaissance  epics  (Homer,  Vergil,  Dante, 
Milton)  and  three  related  heroic  poems 
("Gilgamesh,"  "Beowulf,"  "Chanson  de 
Roland"),  with  emphasis  on  their  intrinsic 
qualities  as  works  of  art.  Specific  epic  tech- 
niques and  the  general  epic  tradition  related  to 
other  genres  and  literary  problems;  examina- 
tion of  the  sources  of  many  later  patterns  and 
themes. 

375.  INTERNATIONAL  LITERARY 
RELATIONS  (C) 

Subjects  and  problems  common  to  two  or 
more  different  national  literatures.  The  inter- 
play between  text,  language,  history,  and 
nationality. 

376.  THEORIES  OF  COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE 

A  survey  and  critique  of  various  theories  of 
the  nature  of  comparative  literature;  practical 
discussion  of  the  methodology  of  research  and 
speculation  in  the  discipline. 

380.  THEORIES  OF  LITERATURE  (C) 
Analysis  and  comparison  of  major  contempo- 
rary theories  of  literature  (formalist,  structur- 
alist, Marxist,  phenomenological).  Back- 
ground reading  in  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  roots 
of  the  Western  literary-critical  tradition.  A 
problem-oriented  course  with  much  practical 
criticism;  emphasis  on  the  ability  to  under- 
stand and  assess  literary  works  from  various 
points  of  view. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement    with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 


398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,   thesis  option,   by  arranj 
ment  with  Department  and/or  Honors  Offii 

Credit, 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 
Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory, 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Hone 
Office.  Credit,  1 
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The  English  Department  offers  courses  in  t 
study  of  English  and  American  literatu 
courses  in  the  relationship  between  literati: 
and  other  disciplines  and  art  forms,  a 
courses  in  creative  and  expository  writii 
Innovative  and  experimental  courses  £ 
taught  under  the  rubrics  of  English  390-31 
and  380-384.  Descriptions  of  all  courses  £ 
available  shortly  before  preregistration  at  t 
English  Department  Undergraduate  Studi 
Office  in  Bartlett  252. 

English  majors  are  required  to  complete 
least  30  credits  of  work  in  English  cours 
numbered  201  and  above.  They  are  al 
required  to  complete  one  of  the  following  d 
tribution  options: 

Option  A:  Approaches  to  Literature:  o 
course  in  literature  of  a  period  before  181 
one  course  in  non-English  literature;  three 
the  four  following  kinds  of  courses:  langua; 
Shakespeare,  major  British  or  Americ 
author,  literary  genre. 

Option  B:  Major  Authors:  two  courses 
masterpieces     of     western     literature;     hi 
courses  in  major  British  writers;  one  course 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURS1 
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English 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  David  Cla  ] 
Associate  Head,  Professor  Ernest  Hofer,  PI 
fessor  and  Dean,  Faculty  of  Humanities  a 
Fine  Arts,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Je 
miah  Allen;  Professors  Achebe,  Aczel,  Ba 
Berlin,  Brogan,  Chametzky,  Copeland,  Crei 
Cuomo,  Duckert,  Emerson,  Frank,  Gibsi 
Golden,  Haven,  J.  Hicks,  Hoopes,  junki 
Kaplan,  Kinney,  Koehler,  Langland,  Maria 
McCarthy,  Mitchell,  Musgrave,  O'Donnc 
Page,  Plumstead,  Porter,  Rudin,  Saagpakk, 
Spivack,  C.  Spivack,  Tucker,  Weston, 
Wolff,  Ziff;  Adjunct  Professors  D.  Freemi 
Thelwell;  Associate  Professors  Aho,  Ashti 
Barron,  Beaty,  Bell,  Carey,  Cheney,  Clayti 
Collins,  Donohue,  L.  Edwards,  Egan:  Fetler 
Freeman,  French,  Gallo,  Gozzi,  Hogan,  Hot 
gan,  J.  Hunt.  Leheny,  Lowance,  Moran,  N 
son,  Neugeboren,  Noland,  Paroissien,  Pir1 
ham,  Politella,  Raymond,  Silver,  Sitt 
Swaim,  Tate,  Turner,  C.  Wolff;  Assisti 
Professors  Baldwin,  Culley,  Current,  D 
mond,  DiMarco,  Eidsvik,  Farrell,  Green,  Hi 
rington,  P.  Hicks,  Innes,  Jayne,  Jenkins,  Ji 
gens,  Keefe,  Matlack,  Quick,  Reed,  Robinso 
Shadoian,  Smith,  Whitehead;  Part-tit 
Assistant  Professor  B.  Hunt;  Instructc 
Dubois,  P.  Edwards,  Skerrett;  Lecturer  G 
Part-time  Lecturers,  Allan,  Biasing,  Tyrr 
czko;  Associate  Dean  Shaw. 
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hakespeare.  An  exact  list  of  which  courses 
1 1  fill  each  of  these  categories  is  available  in 
le  Department's  Undergraduate  Studies 
ffice. 

The  English  major  is  encouraged  to  work 
ithin  the  flexible  framework  of  the  major  to 
eate  a  coherent  program  of  study.  The 
epartment  offers  concentrations  within  the 
ajor,  such  as  American  Civilization,  Journal- 
tic  Studies,  Creative  Writing  or  Literature 
id  Society;  other  concentrations  are  also 
'ailable.  Students  seeking  advice  concerning 
eir  programs  of  study  should  go  to  Bartlett 
i2.  Students  who  wish  to  become  certified  to 
ach  secondary  English  must  apply  to  the 
iglish  Education  office  (Bartlett  474)  for 
Imission  to  the  program;  successful  comple 
>n  of  the  major  requirements  does  not  guar- 
itee  a  place  in  the  English  Education 
ogram. 

1(1),  (II).     MAN  AND  WOMAN  IN 

LITERATURE  (C) 
lerature  treating  the  relationship  between 
an  and  woman.  Topics  may  include  the 
ture  of  love,  the  image  of  the  hero  and  of  the 
roine,  and  definitions,  past  and  present,  of 
e  masculine  and  the  feminine.  Readings  may 
lude  works  by  Lawrence,  Freud,  Shakc- 
eare,  Cummings,  Homer,  the  Brontes. 

2  (I),  (II).     READING  FICTION  (C) 

l  introduction  to  themes  and  techniques  of 
:tion  through  a  reading  of  selected  short 
>ries  and  novels  with  emphasis  on  such 
itters  as  structure,  style,  point  of  view,  and 

3  like. 

3(1),  (II).  READING  POETRY  (C) 
i  introduction  to  themes  and  forms  of  poe- 
i  through  a  reading  of  selected  poems  in 
iglish.  Emphasis  on  such  poetic  techniques 
word  choice,  imagery,  and  structure,  and  on 
ch  modes  as  the  ballad,  lyric,  sonnet,  ode 
d  dramatic  monologue. 

4  (I),  (II).     READING  DRAMA  (C) 

l  introduction  to  themes  and  techniques  of 
tma  through  a  reading  of  selected  plays. 
I  iphasis  on  such  matters  as  structure,  style, 
!  iging,  and  tragic  and  comic  modes. 

1(1),  (II).     NATURE  AND  LITERATURE 

(C) 

I  eraturc  that  deals  with  man's  relationship 
his  environment.  Topics  may  include 
anging  conceptions  of  nature,  changing  a t ti- 
les toward  nature.  Readings  may  include 
>rks  by  Conrad,  Darwin,  Thoreau,  Shake- 
?are,  Frost,  Homer,  Faulkner. 


1  (I),  (II).     LITERATURE  AND  REALITY 

(C) 
erature  that  deals  with  man's  attempt  to 
derstand  what  is  real,  what  is  illusory,  what 
isions  are  profitable,  necessary,  dangerous, 
adings  may  include  works  by  Cervantes. 


Virginia  Woolf,  Plato,  Shakespeare,  Wallace, 
Stevens,  Kerouac. 

201  (I),  (II).     MA|OR  BRITISH  WRITERS  1 

(Q 
Students  read,  discuss  and  write  about  such 
major  authors  or  works  as  Beowulf.  Chaucer, 
Spenser.  Donne,  and  Milton. 

202  (I),  (II).     MA|OR  BRITISH  WRITERS  II 

(Q 
Students  read,  discuss  and  write  about  such 
major  authors  as  Pope,  Wordsworth.  Brown- 
ing. Eliot,  and  Yeats. 

203(1),  (II).     THE  BIBLE:  MYTH, 

LITERATURE  AND  SOCIETY 
The  several  main  genres  of  Biblical  literature 
in  their  historical  setting;  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  literary,  mythological,  and  sociologi- 
cal interpretation;  the  literary  influence  of  the 
Authorized  Version. 

213(1).     EARLY  ENGLISH  LITERATI  IRE  IN 

TRANSLATION  (C) 
Readings  (in  translation)  of  works  from  Eng- 
lish literature  before  1100  AD.  Religious  and 
social  ideas  of  the  period  as  reflected  in  sev- 
eral types  of  poetry.  Introduction  to  Old  Eng- 
lish prose. 

214(11).     MIDDLE  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

EXCLUSIVE  OF  CHAUCER  (C) 
Readings  of  selected  works  written  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages  in  England,  exclusive  of  Chau- 
cer's. 

215(1).     CHAUCER'S  TRO/LUS  AND 
CRISEYDE  AND  OTHER  LOVE 

POEMS  (C) 
The   complaints,   dream   visions,   later  short 
poems,  the  translation  of  Bocthius,  and  Troi- 
lus    as    combinations    of    medieval    art    and 
thought  with  pre-Renaissance  motifs. 

216(11).     CHAUCER'S  CANTERBURY 

TALES (C) 
A  close  study  of  the  General  Prologue  and  rep- 
resentative  tales  as  examples  of  the   poet's 
mature  techniques  and  extraordinary  realism. 

221(1).     SHAKESPEARE  (C) 
Examination   of   Shakespeare's   dramatic   art 
and  leading  ideas  through  a  study  of  approxi- 
mately a  dozen  plays. 

222(11).     SHAKESPEARE  (C) 
Same  method  as  221  but  with  a  different  group 
of  plays  Either  semester  or  both  may  be  taken 
for  credit. 

225(1).     16th  CENTURY  ENGLISH 

LITERATURE  (C) 
Selections  from  the  non-dramatic  prose  poe- 
try of  the  early  English  Renaissance  through 
the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  including  such  writers  as 
Skelton.    Wyatt,    Surrey,    More,    Gascoigne, 


Spenser.  Sidney,  Raleigh.  Marlowe  and 
Shakespeare.  Emphasis  on  the  rise  of  human- 
ism. 

226(11).     ELIZABETHAN  AND  IACOBEAN 

DRAMA  (C) 
The  drama  of  the  English  Renaissance. 
Selected  works  by  several  major  Elizabethan 
and  )acobean  playwrights,  including  Mar- 
lowe, Jonson,  Chapman,  Middleton,  Webster, 
and  Ford.  Emphasis  on  the  artistic  and  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  English  Renaissance 
as  reflected  in  drama. 

233  (I),  (II).     17TH  CENTURY  ENGLISH 

LITERATURE  (C) 
Selections  from  the  poetry  and  prose  of  the 
late  Renaissance  in  England,  including  works 
by  such  authors  as  Donne,  |onson,  Browne, 
Burton.  Marvell.  and  Milton.  Emphasis  on  the 
challenge  of  the  new  science  to  the  traditional 
humanism. 

236(1).  (II).     MILTON  (C) 

Development  of  the  mind  and  art  of  Milton  as 
a  figure  of  the  English  Reformation  and  the 
late  Renaissance.  Emphasis  on  Paradise  Lost 

238(1).     ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE 

RESTORATION  (C) 
Drama,  prose,  and  poetry  of  the  later  17lh 
century,  illustrating  the  thinking  of  the  period 
th.it  gave  rise  to  gre.il  comedy  and  satire. 
Emphasis  on  such  figures  as  Drydcn,  Butler. 
Wj  cherley,  Rochester,  and  Congreve. 

241  (I).     ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE 
18TH  CENTURY  (C) 

The  literature  of  the  Augustan  Age  Emphasis 
on  Swill  and  Pope. 

242(11).     ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE 

'  18TH  CENTURY  (C) 
The  literature  of  the  later  18th  century,  with 
emphasis  on  the  Johnson  Circle.  A  continua- 
tion of  241;  may  be  elected  independently. 

243(1),  (II).     THE  RISE  OF  THE  NOVEL  (C) 

Significant  representative  novels,  including 
works  of  such  authors  as  Richardson.  Field- 
ing. Sterne,  Smollett  and  Austen. 

251  (I).     THE  I«  )M ANTIC)  POETS  (C) 

7"he  Romantic  Movement  as  revealed  in  the 
poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  the 
other  early  Romantics. 

252  (II).     THE  ROMANTIC  POETS  (C) 

The  Romantic  Movement,  with  particular 
attention  to  Byron.  Shelley,  and  Keats. 

253(1),  (II).     THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL  FROM 

SCOTT  THROUGH  HARDY  (C) 
The  reading  and  discussion  of  significant  rep- 
resentative novels,  including  works  of  such 
authors  as  Dickens,  Thackeray,  the  Brontes, 
Eliot,  and  Hardy. 
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255(1).     ENGLISH  PROSE  OFTHE 

ROMANTIC  PERIOD  (C) 
The  techniques  and  ideas  of  (he  chief  prose 
writers  (from  1798  to  1837),  including  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Lamb,  Hazlitl,  DeQuincey, 
and  the  early  Carlyle. 

256(11).     ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OFTHE 

VICTORIAN  AGE  (1837-1900)  (C) 
Prose  and   poetry  of  several  major  figures: 
Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Newman,  Mill,  Tennyson 
and  Browning. 

257  (I),  (II).     ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF 

THE  VICTORIAN  AGE  (1837-1900)  (C) 
Prose  and   poetry   of   Ruskin,   Mill,   Huxley, 
Pater,  Arnold,  Wilde,  Rossetti  and  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite   Brotherhood.   A  continuation   of 
256;  may  be  elected  independently. 

261(1).     THE  MODERN  NOVEL:  1890-1930 

(C) 
The  expanding  form  of  the  novel  and  increas- 
ing interest  in  social  causes  as  exhibited  in 
some  twelve  novels. 

262  (II).     THE  MODERN  NOVEL:  1930-1960 

(C) 
Analysis  of  some  twelve  novels.  A  continua- 
tion of  261,  but  may  be  elected  independently. 

263(11).     MODERN  BRITISH  AND 

AMERICAN  DRAMA  (C) 
Representative  dramatists  since  the  late  19th 
century,   including   Shaw,   O'Casey,   O'Neill, 
Williams,  and  others.  Emphasis  on  trends  in 
20th-century  dramatic  art. 

264(1).     MODERN  EUROPEAN  DRAMA  (IN 

TRANSLATION)  (C) 
Major    modern    dramatists    beginning    with 
Ibsen    and    including    Chekhov,    Pirandello, 
Strindberg,  Giraudoux.  Emphasis  on  compar- 
ative currents  in  various  European  nations. 

265(1).     20TH-CENTURY  LITERATURE  OF 

IRELAND  IN  ENGLISH  (C) 
Nineteenth-century    background;    the    Irish 
Renaissance;   such   major   figures   as   Yeats, 
Synge,  Joyce,  and  O'Casey;  recent  and  con- 
temporary writing. 

266  (I),  (II).     MODERN  POETRY  (C) 
20th-century  poetry  to  1945;  such  authors  as 
Hardy,  Hopkins,  Whitman,  and  Emily  Dickin- 
son. 

267  (I),  (II).     CONTEMPORARY  POETRY 

(C) 
Poetry  in  English  since  1945. 

268(1),  (II).     JAMES  JOYCE  (C) 
Majors  work  of  James  Joyce  in  prose,  drama, 
and  lyric  poetry,  emphasizing  Ulysses  or  Fin- 
negans  Wake. 


271(1).     EARLY  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

(C) 
From  the  Puritan,  Colonial,  and  Federalist 
periods.  Authors  include  Edward  Taylor, 
Cotton  Mather,  Jonathan  Edwards,  John 
Woolman,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Charles  Brock- 
den  Brown,  Philip  Freneau,  and  Washington 
Irving. 

272(1),  (II).     AMERICAN  POETRY  (C) 
American  poetry  from  1800  to  the  emergence 
of  a  modern  style  early  in  the  20th  century. 

273  (I),  (II).     19TH-CENTURY  AMERICAN 

LITERATURE  (C) 
Significant  productions  in  expository  prose, 
fiction,  and  poetry;  the  emergence  of  an  Amer- 
ican literature. 

274(11).     20TH-CENTURY  AMERICAN 

LITERATURE  (C) 
Movements,  modes,  and  representative  voices 
in  prose,  fiction,  and  poetry.  A  continuation  of 
273;  may  be  elected  independently. 

275  (I),  (II).     MAJOR  AMERICAN  WRITERS 

(Q 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  James,  and  any  of  the 
following  by  announcement  each  semester: 
Howells,  Adams,  Dos  Passos,  Lewis,  Ander- 
son, Fitzgerald,  Hemingway. 

276  (I),  (II).     MAJOR  AMERICAN  WRITERS 

(C) 
Thoreau,  Melville,  Whitman,  and  any  of  the 
following  by  announcement  each  semester: 
Cooper,     Poe,     Dickinson,     Twain,     Crane, 
Dreiser.  Faulkner,  Wolfe. 

280  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

FOLKLORE (C) 
Beginning  with  the  ballad  as  the  nucleus  of 
other  folklore  genres. 

281(11).     AMERICAN  FOLKLORE  (C) 
Oral  traditions  in  America,  with  emphasis  on 
surviving  British  lore,  American  Indian  lore, 
Negro  lore,  and  recent  folk  materials. 

282  (I).     LITERARY  CRITICISM:  CLASSIC 

ANDNEO-CLASSIC(C) 
An  introduction  to  literary  criticism;  emphasis 
on  the  major  philosophical  critics  from  Plato 
and  Aristotle  to  the  19th  century. 

283(11).     MODERN  LITERARY  CRITICISM 

(C) 
Theories  and  techniques  of  modern  criticism; 
emphasis  on  the  20th  century. 

284(1).     LITERATURE  AND 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  CRITICISM  (C) 
An  examination  and  application  of  theories 
and  techniques  of  psychological  criticism  to 
selected  works  of  literature.  The  theoretical 
focus  is  psychoanalytic  (Freudian);  other 
theories  (Jungian,  phenomenological,  existen- 
tial) used  as  time  permits. 


287(1),  (II).     WOMAN  AS  HERO  (C) 
The   concept    of   heroism    as    modified   at  [ 
developed  in  literary  works  having  women  i .  , 
central  characters. 


288(1).     THE  POLITICAL  NOVEL  (C) 
Relationships  between  politics  and  the  novi 
Political  setting  vs.  political  meaning.  Soci 
change,  power  politics  and  institutions,  ai  i 
the  personal  dilemma.  Emphasis  on  litera 
analysis  and  class  discussion. 

289(1).     FILM  AND  LITERATURE  (C) 
The  historical,  formal,  and  aesthetic  relatio 
ships    between    literature    and    the    cinem 
Emphasis  on  problems  raised  in  literary  at, 
thetics  as  a  result  of  film. 

312  (I),  (II).     HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE 
The  developemnt  of  English;  vocabulary  ai 
usage    levels,    grammars,    and    dictionarit 
Attention  to  matters  crucial  to  the  teaching  i 
English  in  secondary  schools. 

321(1).     STRUCTURE  OF  MODERN 

ENGLISH 
Introduction   to   applied   English   linguistic 
sounds,   forms,   and   word-order   of   modei 
Standard  American  English;   modern  grar 
matical  theory. 

331  (I),  (II).     TECHNICAL  WRITING 
For  majors  in  engineering.  Factual  and  indui 
tive  exposition,  with  emphasis  on  researcr 
federal,  and  industrial  reports.  2  class  hoursr 

Credit, 

334(11).     ADVANCED  TECHNICAL 

WRITING 
Case   studies   in   engineering   and   industri 
reporting  and  in  the  writing  of  technical  ar 
professional  articles. 

337  (I),  (II).     EXPOSITORY  WRITING 
The  writing  of  informative  prose  in  the  form 
expected  in  the  students'  major  fields:  repori 
articles,  essays. 

339  (I),  (II).     ARTICLE  WRITING 
Magazine  journalism  combined  with  instru 
tion  in  writing  feature  or  magazine  article 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor  at  pr 
registration. 

341  (I),  (II).     CREATIVE  WRITING 
Intensive   practice   in  writing  prose   fictio 
poetry,  and  occasionally  other  forms,  suppl 
mented  by  discussion  of  ideas  and  techniqu 
in  contemporary  literature. 

345  (I  or  II  per  demand).     CREATIVE 

WRITING 
A  continuation  of  341,  with  emphasis  on  fi 
tion.  Prerequisite,  a  grade  of  B  or  better 
ENGL  341. 
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;  5  (I  or  II  per  demand).     CREATIVE 

WRITING 

continuation  of  341,  with  emphasis  on  poe- 
t  .  Prerequisite,  a  grade  of  B  or  better  in 
EJGL341. 

(I  or  II  per  demand).     CREATIVE 
WRITING 

continuation    of    341    with    emphasis    on 
ima.  Prerequisite,  a  grade  of  B  or  better  in 

GL341. 

te:  ENGL  345,  346,  and  347  may  be  repeated 

credit. 


C»(I).     THE  ENGLISH  LYRIC  (C) 

e  lyric  as  a  personal  expression  of  the 
f  :tic  imagination  within  a  continuing  tradi- 
t  l.  Important  forms  of  the  lyric,  such  as 
sinet,  elegy,  and  ode;  examples  selected 
f  |m  the  whole  range  of  poetry  in  English. 

(I).     THE  ENGLISH  EPIC  TRADITION 
(C) 

Dstantial  readings  in  three  or  four  long 
I  glish    poems    (such    as    Beowulf.    Faerie 

eene,  Paradise  Lost,  The  Prelude)  against 
t  background  of  classical  epic  (e.g..  The 
/  neidj.  Emphasis  on  the  ways  in  which  each 

t  employs  traditional  epic  motifs  as  a 
nans  of  defining  his  own  contemporary 
v  on  of  man  and  society. 


:(I).  TRAGIC  DRAMA  (C) 
examination  of  plays  (mostly  Greek,  Eliza- 
han  and  modern)  and  critical  theories 
jdern,  but  with  attention  to  Aristotle  and 
jel)  in  an  attempt  to  sharpen  perception  of 
genre  "tragedy." 


3  (II).  PROSE  FICTION  (C) 
1}  substance  and  theory  of  prose  fiction. 
?:tions  may  read  works  that  illustrate  tin- 
ge of  possiblities  within  the  genre,  works 
tit  seek  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  genre,  or 
v  rks  that  illustrate  one  or  more  types  of  fic- 
ti .,  such  as  the  historical  novel,  the  novel  ol 
nnners,  the  picaresque  novel,  or  the  regional 
njrel. 

(II).  SATIRE,  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE  (C) 
"I  :ory  and  practice  of  satire,  drawing  upon  a 
vie  range  of  representative  works,  largely 
Btish  and  American,  from  several  periods, 
iiluding  novels,  short  stories,  poems,  plays 
a  I  essays,  as  well  as  songs,  graphics,  and 
wen  available,  film. 


(I),  (II).  ASPECTS  OF  LITERATURE  (C) 
aspect  of  literature  in  English,  both  British 
American,  including  literary  movements, 
relations  of  literature  to  particular  cultural 
elopments,  and  the  thematic  criticism. 

(I),  (II).     ASPECTS  OF  BRITISH 

LITERATURE  (C) 
aspect  of  British  literature.  Specific  sub- 
announced  at  pre-registration. 


382  (I),  (II).     INDIVIDUAL  BRITISH 

AUTHORS  (C) 
Intensive     study     of     one     British 
announced  at  pre-registration. 


author, 


383  (I).  (II).     ASPECTS  OF  AMERICAN 

LITERATURE  (C) 
An  aspect  of  American  literature,  announced 
at  pre-registration. 

384  (I),  (II).     INDIVIDUAL  AMERICAN 

AUTHORS  (C) 
Intensive    study    of    one    American    author, 
announced  at  pre-registration. 

385,386.     INDEPENDENT  STUDY 
Individual   study   of   a   selected   problem   for 
qualified     students.     By     arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit.   1-6. 

387  (I),  (II).     ADVANCED  SHAKESPEARE 

STUDIES  (C) 
Advanced  study  of  Shakespeare  within  the 
frame  of  specific  topics  which  will  vary  I  rom 
semester  to  semester.  Restricted  to  students 
who  have  taken  ENGL  221  or  222. 

391(1),  392  (II).  SEMINAR 
Normally,  several  seminars  each  semester. 
Topics  and  instructors  announced  at  pre-reg- 
istration. For  majors,  but  open  to  others.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor  at  pre- 
registration. 

393  (I)  or  (II).  WRITING  SEMINAR 
Writing  for  publication  and  training  in  editing 
related  to  professional  and  to  University  stu- 
dent publications.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor  at  pre-registration.  2  class  hours,  1 
laboratory  period. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,   thesis  option.   By   arrange 
nnnl  with  Department  and/or  I  lonors  Office. 

Credit.   4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  I  lonors 
Office.  Credit.   1-5. 

Journalistic  Studies 

|ournalistic  Studies  offers  a  joint  major  with 
the  English  Department.  The  major  takes  .i 
minimum  of  15  hours  of  journalistic  Studies 
credits  and  24  hours  of  English  credits 

200.     INTRODUCTION  TO  NEWSWRITINC 

AND  NEWS  REPORTING 
The  basic  techniques  of  journalism,  print  and 
broadcast.    A    laboratory    course.    Students 
report   and    write   under   immediate   profes- 
sional supervision. 

201(1),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO  MASS 

COMMUNICATION 
The  communications  revolution  and  freedom 
of    the    press,    the    communication    process. 


methods  of  reporting  and  writing  and  com- 
munication theory. 

202  (I),  (II).     LANGUAGE  AND 

COMMUNICATION 
Analysis  of  several  approaches  of  language 
study,  with  emphasis  on  improving  journalis- 
tic style. 

208  (I  or  II  as  enrollment  warrants). 

COMMUNICATIONS  THEORY 
Introduction   to  journalism   as  a  social   and 
behavioral  science  concerned  with  the  way  in 
which  communications  are  arranged  in  our 
society. 

210  (I  or  II  as  enrollment  warrants). 

INTERNATIONAL 

COMMUNICATIONS 
Comparative  study  of  mass  media  in  countries 
other  than  the  United  Stales;  the  flow  of  com- 
munications among  nations. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual   study   of   a   selected   problem   for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department  Credit,   !-(>. 

391(1),  (II).     SEMINAR 

Normally,  several  seminars  each  semester, 
Topics  and  instructors  announc  ed  ,il  pre-reg- 
istration. For  majors,  but  open  to  others. 

392(11).     FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 
Seminar  in  freedom  of  the  press;  its  history, 
major  theories,  key  cases  in  Anglo-American 
law,  and  recent  trends  toward  redefinition. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  I  lonors  ( Ifficc 

Credit.   4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Hi  mors 
Office.  Credit.   1-5. 


French  &  Italian 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  Miche- 
line  Dufau. 

FRENCH 

Professors    Carre',    Cassirer,    P.    Johnson,    R. 

Johnson,  Mankin.  Taylor,  Weiner;  Associate 
Professors  Busi,  Chen.  Garaud,  Gugli, 
O'Connell.  Porter,  Raymond.  Rountree,  Smith, 
Sturm;  Assistant  Professors  Berwald,  Bragger, 
Braude,  Dugas,  Fenoaltea,  Lamb,  Martin,  San- 
terre;  Instructor  Tedeschi. 

The  basic  French  major,  designed  for  students 
primarily  interested  in  continuing  their  stud- 
ies in  graduate  school,  is  supplemented  by  sev- 
eral extra-departmental  options  as  well  as  the 
traditional  program  designed  principally  for 
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those  who  wish  to  leach  in  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  options  include  a  Certifi- 
cate in  Business  Administration,  Journalism 
Studies.  Western  European  Studies,  Social 
Thought,  and  Interpreter's  Studies.  Additional 
information  may  be  obtained  from  Professor 
Micheline  Dufau,  Department  Chairman. 

110. 120.  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH 

For  those  with  no  previous  creditable  training 
in  French.  Intensive  practice  in  the  four  lan- 
guage skills.  3  class  hours,  2  laboratory 
periods. 

111.121.  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  FOR 
VOICE  MAJORS. 

Special  sections  of  110  and  120. 

123  (I),  (II).     INTENSIVE  REVIEW  OF 

FRENCH 
Intensive  review  of  French  for  those  who  are 
not  ready  for  third  semester  work. 

126  (I),  (II).     INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY 

FRENCH 
For  those  with  no  previous  training  in  French. 
Intensive  practice  in  the  four  language  skills. 

Credit,  6. 

130  (I),  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH 
Intensive  study  and  review.  Readings  in  mod- 
ern French  literature.  Normally,  a  section  for 
Franco-Americans    is    offered.    Prerequisite, 
either  FRENCH  123  or  126,  or  equivalent. 

131  (I),  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH: 

ORAL 
A  third  semester  course  for  those  primarily 
interested  in  developing  their  oral  skills  in 
French. 

132(1).     INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH: 

HONORS  or  MAJORS 
For   honor   students   and    majors.    Intensive 
review  of  grammar  with  emphasis  on  all  four 
skills. 

141  (I),  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH: 

ORAL 
A  continuation  of  131. 

142  (I),  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH: 

HONORS  or  MAJORS 
For  honor  students  and  majors.  Stresses  com- 
position as  well  as  reading  and  discussion. 

144  (I),  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH: 

FICTION 
Stresses  the  reading  of  contemporary  fiction. 

145  (I),  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH: 

READINGS  IN  THE  HUMANITIES 
Stresses  reading  of  non-fiction. 

146  (I),  (II).     INTENSIVE  INTERMEDIATE 

FRENCH 
Covers  third  and  fourth  semesters  in  one. 

Credit,  6. 
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147  (I),  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH: 
READINGS  IN  THE  SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

148(11).     INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH: 

READINGS  IN  MATHEMATICS  AND 
SCIENCES 

150.  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  (C) 
Intensive  study  of  short  literary  texts  beyond 
the  intermediate  level  for  students  not  pre- 
pared to  take  FRENCH  171,  172,  but  who 
desire  to  further  develop  the  four  language 
skills.  Prerequisite,  a  FRENCH  140  level 
course.  3  class  hours,  1  laboratory  session. 

151.  INTERMEDIATE  GRAMMAR 
REVIEW 

For  students  who  feel  the  need  of  formal 
French  grammar  beyond  the  intermediate 
level. 

161  (I),  (II).     ORAL  FRENCH,  PHONETICS 

ANDPHONEMICS 
Intensive   practice  of  French   pronunciation 
through  a  knowledge  of  its  sound  system. 

162(1),  (II).     CONVERSATION 
Practice  in  conversational  French.  Prerequi- 
site, FRENCH  161. 

171  (I).  (II).     GREAT  WORKS  — POETRY, 

NOVEL  (C) 
Selected  complete  works  of  several  periods  in 
poetry  and  novel.  Prerequisite  for  advanced 
courses  in  French. 

172(1), (II).     GREATWORKS  — THEATER, 

ESSAY  (C) 
Selected  complete  works  of  several  periods  in 
non-fiction  and  the  theater.  Prerequisite  for 
advanced  courses  in  French. 

261  (I),  (II).     ADVANCED  GRAMMAR 

For  students  who  feel  the  need  of  more  formal 
French  grammar  beyond  the  intermediate 
level. 

262  (I),  (II).  ADVANCED  CONVERSATION 
Additional  oral  practice  for  students  who 
have  completed  FRENCH  161-162.  (Students 
who  have  completed  161  and  who  have  a 
strong  background  in  oral  production  may  be 
excused  from  162  by  permission  of  the 
Department.) 

263  (I),  (II).     FRENCH  COMPOSITION 
Advanced   composition,   required   of   French 
majors. 

264  (I),  (II).     COMPOSITION  AND 

TRANSLATION 
Advanced      composition      and      translation; 
required  of  French  majors. 

265(1).     BUSINESS  FRENCH 

Familiarizes     students     with     and     teaches 


expression  of  the  vocabulary  and  terminoj 
of  French  business  and  financial  languj 
Prerequisite,  good  command  of  French. 

270  (I)  or  (II).     THEMES  IN  FRENCH 

LITERATURE  (IN  TRANSLATION 
(C) 
A  given  theme  in  French  literature  as  i 
trated  in  a  series  of  translated  works.  The 
announced  in  advance.  Not  to  be  taken 
major  credit  in  French. 

271(1).     FRENCH  CIVILIZATION 
French  civilization  to  1800.  Designed  foi 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  literature] 
thought  of  France  through  a  knowledge  o  I 
background. 

272(11).  FRENCH  CIVILIZATION 
Designed  for  an  intelligent  understandiiij| 
contemporary  French  literature  throuff 
knowledge  of  its  recent  background. 

273(11).     FRANCOPHONE  CIVILIZATK 

OUTSIDE  FRANCE  (C) 
Introduction  to  common  characteristics 
problems  of  francophone  areas  of  Canadt 
West  Indies,  Africa,  Switzerland,  and 
gium.  May  be  taken  for  major  credit  in  Fr 
only  when  taught  in  French. 


274  (I)  or  (II).     MASTERPIECES  IN 

TRANSLATION  (C) 
The  vision  of  man  in  French  literature  t 
the  Renaissance  to  the  20th  century.  Not 
to  French  majors  or  to  students  who 
completed  either  FRENCH  171  or  172. 


299.     SPECIAL  TOPICS 

Different  topics  offered  for  one  semester  i 

Inquire  in  the  French  Department  for  fui 

information. 

301,  302.     FRENCH  LITERARY 

MOVEMENTS 
The    characteristics    and    definitions 
selected  movement  or  period  (e.g.,  Ban 
Romanticism)  in  French  literary  history. 

303.  EXPLICATION  DETEXTES 

The  principles  of  textual  analysis  and  pra 
in  that  exercise.  Required  of  studenl 
Teacher  Training. 

304.  THE  ART  OF  LITERATURE 
The  structure  of  the  literary  works  ot 
emphasis  on  the  esthetic. 


■•.. 


311  (I)  or  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

MEDIEVAL  FRENCH  LITERATUF 
Representative  masterpieces  from  the  vafis 
genres,  read  in  modern  French  transla " 
Relation  of  literature  to  other  aspects  of  r  li 
eval  culture. 
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U{I).     FRENCH  PROSE  OFTHE 

RENAISSANCE 
tnaissance  French  prose.  Rabelais,  Bonaven- 
te  des  Pe'riers,  Marguerite  tie  Navarre,  Mon- 
p,  Les  Estienne,  Montaigne. 

7.(11).     FRENCH  POETRY  OFTHE 

RENAISSANCE 
.  naissance  French  poetry.  Marot,  Sceve,  Du 
lillet,    Du    Bellay,    Ronsard,    Belleau.    Baif, 
;rippa  d'Aubigne,  Du  Bartas.  Sponde. 

COMIC  VISION  — 17TH  CENTURY 

prescntative  works  of  the  classical  period 

th  a  comic  vision  of  society  in  prose  and 

jetry;  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  La  Bruye're  and 

ipers. 

2.     TRAGIC  VISION  — 17TH  CENTURY 
amples  of  the  classical  tragic  vision  in  the 
;ater  and  the  novel;  Corneille,  Racine,  Mme. 
1  La  Fayette. 

.     PHILOSOPHERS  AND  MORALISTS 
OFTHE  17TH  CENTURY 
'riters  whose  ideas  are  most  important  in 

ssical  thought:  Decartes,  Pascal,  La  Rocho- 
ljcauld  and  others. 

M.     FRENCH  LITERATURE  OFTHE  18TH 

CENTURY 
l|velopment  of  ideas  of  the  French  Enlight- 
tpent. 

:S.     FRENCH  NOVEL  OF  THE  18TH 

CENTURY 
Je  satirical  novel  as  represented  by  LeSage, 
Nmtesquieu,  Voltaire,  and  Diderot,  and  the 
satimental  novel  as  represented  by  Prevost. 
rlrivaux,  Rousseau  and  Bernardin  de  Saint- 
Efrre. 

FRENCH  DRAMA  OFTHE  18TH 

CENTURY 

Fbdings  in   French   theater  from   LeSage  to 
faumarchais. 

§).     THEMES  IN  19TH  CENTURY 
FRENCH  POETRY 
depth  consideration  of  themes  in  19th  cen- 
y  French  poetry  such  as  nature,  the  reli- 
us  experience,  the  role  of  the  poet,  roman- 
imagery,  etc.  Themes  vary  from  semester  to 

s  uester. 


3:.     PARNAISSIANS  AND  NERVAL 
Evelopment  of  poetry  between  Romanticism 
1  Symbolism. 

3 1.     19TH  CENTURY  ROMANTIC  NOVEL 
Tb  novel  of  the  first  half  of  the  century;  Cha- 
tmbriand,  Balzac,  Hugo,  Dumas,  Stendhal. 


: 


19TH  CENTURY  REALISTIC- 
NATURALISTIC  NOVEL 
Tb  novel  of  the  second  half  of  the  century 

f  m  Flaubert  to  Zola 


347.  FRENCH  POETRY  OFTHE  EARLY 
19TH  CENTURY 

Nineteenth  century  French  Romantic  poetry 
LaMartine  to  Hugo. 

348.  SYMBOLIST  POETRY 

The  poetry  of  Baudelaire,  Rimbaud,  Mal- 
larme,  Verlaine. 

349.  FRENCH  THEATER  OFTHE  19TH 
CENTURY 

Development  of  theater  from  Hugo  to  Rostand 
and  his  contemporaries. 

354.  LITERATURE  IN  FRENCH  FROM 
AFRICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Survey  of  contemporary  literature  written  in 
French  by  African  writers,  and  its  literary  and 
ideological  background. 

355.  MAJOR  FIGURES  OFTHE 
CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH  NOVEL  I 

Novels  of  Romains.  Martin  du  Card,  Duhamel. 
Gide,  Proust,  Montherlant.  Giraudoux. 

356.  MAJOR  FIGURES  OFTHE 
CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH  NOVEL 
II 

Novels  of  Malraux.  Camus,  Sartre.  Simonc  de 
Beauvoir,  Bernanos.  Mauriac,  and  )ulien 
Green. 

357.  CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH  POETRY 

—  20TH  CENTURY 

Major  French  poets  from  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury to  Surrealism.  A  study  of  Vale'ry,  Apolli- 
naire,  Claudel,  Reverdy.  Eluard,  Dcsnos,  Cen 
drars,  and  the  beginnings  of  Surrealism  with 
the  first  manifesto  in  1924. 

358.  CONTEMPI  IRARY  FRENCH  POETRY 

—  20TH  CENTURY 

French  poetry  from  Surrealism  to  the  present 
Breton,  Char,  Michaux,  Perse,  Ponge,  Bonne- 
foy,  and  selected  contemporary  poets.  Sur- 
realism as  a  movement  in  itself  and  as  a  pre- 
cursor of  more  recent  poet]  y 

359.  FRENCH  THEATER  — 20TH 
CENTURY 

French  theater  from  Scribe  to  the  present. 

360(11).     TECHNIQUES  OF  CONSECUTIVE 

INTERPRETATION 
Acquisition  of  basic  skills  in  consecutive 
interpretation  through  noletaking,  pacing, 
condensing,  paraphrasing,  and  practice  in 
memorization.  Workshop  course  based  on 
oral  practice.  No  written  work.  Admission  by 
permission  of  instructor. 

361.  APPLIED  FRENCH  LINGUISTICS 
French  linguisitics  applied  to  the  teaching  of 
French  in  secondary  schools. 

362.  BASIC  METHODS 

An  introduction  to  audio-lingual  techniques  of 
teaching  French  at  the  secondary  level  (EDUC 
307). 


363.  ADVANCED  METHODS 
Methods  of  teaching  intermediate  and 
advanced  French  at  the  secondary  level.  The 
second  of  a  two-semester  sequence  devoted  to 
teaching  French.  Prerequisite,  FRENCH  362 
(EDUC  307). 

367(1).     TECHNIQUES  OF 

SIMULTANEOUS  INTERPRETATION 
Acquisition  of  basic  skills  in  simultaneous 
interpretation  through  close  study  of  compar- 
ative syntax  and  practice  in  the  Language 
Laboratory.  Admission  by  permission  of 
instructor. 

373.  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  IN  FRENCH 
LITERATURE 

Autobiographical  works  in  historical  perspec- 
tive Irom  Rousseau  to  present.  Emphasis  on 
psychological  and  philosophical  problems 
such  as  self-knowledge,  sincerity,  authentic- 
ity, truth.  Prerequisites,  ability  to  read  French. 
Non-French  majors  may  use  English. 
(SOWEST301). 

374.  FRENCH -CANADIAN  LITERATURE 
Survey  of  contemporary  literature  written  in 
French  by  Canadian  poets,  novelists  and 
dramatists. 

385.386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual   study   of   a   selected   problem    for 
qualified     students.     By     arrangement     with 
members  of  this  department.  Credit,   1-fi. 

391.392      SENIOR  SEMINAR 
French  literature  for  advanced  students.  Sub- 
ject announced  the  preceding  semester. 

Credit.    1-3 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit.  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  I  lemurs 
Office  Credit.   1-5 


ITALIAN 

Professor  Tillona;  Associate  Professor  Sturm; 
Assistant  Professors  Evans,  Fata,  Pallucchini, 
Terrizzi. 

Information  on  the  Italian  curriculum  may  be 
obtained  by  contacting  the  Department  of 
French  and  Italian. 

110. 120  (I),  (II).     ELEMENTARY  ITALIAN 
Forstudenls  with  no  previous  creditable  train- 
ing in  Italian.  Intensive  practice  in  language 
skills. 

126  (I),  (II).     INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY 

ITALIAN 
For  students  with  no  previous  creditable  train- 
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ing  in  Italian.  Intensive  training  in  all  language 
skills.  Equivalent  of  110,  120.  Credit,  6. 

130, 140  (1),  (11).  INTERMEDIATE  ITALIAN 
For  students  with  one  year  of  college  Italian  or 
equivalent.  Training  in  the  language  skills; 
emphasis  on  speaking  and  understanding; 
readings  in  cultural  and  literary  texts. 

146  (I),  (II).     INTENSIVE  INTERMEDIATE 

ITALIAN 
For  students  with  one  year  of  college  Italian  or 
equivalent.  Reinforcement  of  basic  language 
skills,  further  training  in  all  skills.  Reading 
and  discussion  of  literary  and  cultural  texts. 
Equivalent  of  130,  140.  Credit,  6. 

161(1),  162(11).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE  (C) 
Close  reading  of  representative  works  in  Ital- 
ian literature.  Training  in  the  techniques  of 
literary  analysis  of  the  main  literary  forms. 
Prerequisite  for  advanced  courses  in  Italian. 

181  (I),  182  (II).     ORAL  ITALIAN 

Oral  aspect  of  the  language;  pronunciation, 

vocabulary   building,   speeches,   discussions, 

debates.    This    course    may    only    be    taken 

pass/fail. 

250.     ITALIAN  CIVILIZATION 
Historical,  literary,  philosophic  and  artistic 
aspects  of  Italian  civilization.  Provides  under- 
standing of  Italian  life  and  culture. 

255.     ITALIAN  COMPOSITION 

Advanced  composition.  Primarily  for  Italian 

majors;  open  to  all  qualified. 

289.     ITALIAN  LITERATURE  IN 

TRANSLATION  I  (C) 
Representative    works    of    Italian    literature 
through  1700.  Not  open  to  Italian  majors. 

291.  ITALIAN  LITERATURE  IN 
TRANSLATION  11(C) 

Representative  works  of  Italian  literature 
from  1700  to  the  present.  Not  open  to  Italian 
majors. 

292.  DANTE  IN  TRANSLATION 

The  works  of  Dante  Alighieri  in  English  trans- 
lation; emphasis  on  the  Divine  Comedy. 

301(1),  302(11).     DANTE  AND  THE 

DUECENTO 
Selections  from  the  works  of  Dante  and  his 
contemporaries;  intensive  study  of  the  Divine 
Comedy. 

307.     BASIC  METHODS 
Introduction  to  audio-lingual  techniques  of 
teaching  Italian  at  the  secondary  level  and 
contrastive  analysis  of  the  structures  of  Italian 
and  English  (EDUC  307). 
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310.     PRE-HUMANISM  AND  THE  EARLY 

RENAISSANCE 
Literature  of  the  14th  and  early  15th  centuries: 
Petraca,  Boccaccio,  Poliziano,  Lorenzo,  Sac- 
chetti. 

315.     THE  HIGH  RENAISSANCE 
Literature  of  the  late  15th  and  16th  centuries: 
Machiavelli,  Castiglione,  Ariosto,  Tasso. 

330.     ITALIAN  LITERATURE  OFTHE 

18TH  CENTURY 
Significant  currents  and  authors  from  Goldoni 
to  Alfieri. 

335.     NEO-CLASSICISMAND 

ROMANTICISM 
Intensive  study  of  works  of  Foscolo,  Leopardi 
and  Manzoni. 

340.     MODERN  THEATER 

Italian  theater  from  Verga  to  the  present. 

345.     MODERN  POETRY 

Italian  poetry  from  Carducci  to  the  present. 

Emphasis  on  hermetism. 

350.     ITALIAN  NOVEL  OF  THE  19TH 

CENTURY  (C) 
Development    of   the   novel   from    Verga    to 
Sveve. 

355.     ITALIAN  NOVEL  OF  THE  20TH 

CENTURY  (C) 
Development  of  the  novel  from  Pirandello  to 
the  present. 


372.     STUDENT  TEACHING 


Credit,  3-12. 


385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified    students.    By    arrangement    with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

391.     SEMINAR  IN  ITALIAN  LITERATURE 
Italian  literature  for  advanced  students.  Sub- 
ject announced  the  preceding  semester. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  1-5. 

Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures 

Head  of  Department:  Sigrid  Bauschinger; 
Professors  W.  Malsch,  Paulsen,  Reed,  Ryan; 
Associate  Professors  Beekman,  Cathey,  Lea, 
von  Kries,  Meid,  Peter,  Reh,  Schiffer;  Assist- 
ant Professors  Hugus,  S.  Malsch,  Seelig. 


To  fulfill  an  undergraduate  major  in  Geritii 
a  student  must  take  GERMAN  161  and  co 
plete  32  credits  in  the  department's  junii 
senior  courses.  Two  programs  are  availab 
Program  A  (language)  is  designed  principa 
for  those  who  wish  to  teach  in  elementary 
secondary  schools  or  for  those  whose  inter 
is  not  primarily  in  literature;  Program  B  ( 
erature)  is  for  those  chiefly  interested  in  c<  1 1 
tinuing  their  studies  in  graduate  school. 

Students  selecting  Program  A  should  ta  I 
161,  201,  202,  211,  221,  or  222,  241,  242,  283,  2  I 
or  285,  and  a  minimum  of  two  more  courses 
'  ,i  ■nu. i  ii  one  of  which  must  be  in  20th-centi 
literature  (331,  332,  333,  or  334).  Students 
Program  A  who  are  not  planning  to  follov 
teaching  career  may  substitute  another  juni 
senior  course  for  283. 

Students  selecting  Program  B  should  tc 
161,  201,  202,  211,  221,  284,  321,  391,  and  th; 
courses  chosen  from  the  following:  301,  3 
303,  311,  312,  313,  331,  332,  333,  and  334. 

Students  are  urged  to  augment  their  cou 
work  with  at  least  one  summer  session  at 
approved  summer  school  of  German  or 
participating  in  a  German  program  abro 
such  as  the  University  offers  in  Freibu 
Germany. 

GERMAN 

110,120.  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN 
For  the  non-German  major  who  has  no  p 
vious  training  in  German.  Emphasis  on  und 
standing  and  reading.  Sequence  to  be  f 
lowed.  GERMAN  110,  120,  130,  140.  3  clu 
hours,  1  drill  period. 

112, 122.     ELEMENTARY 

CONVERSATIONAL  GERMAN 
For  Honor  students  and  prospective  Germ 
majors,  and  those  interested  in  intensive  pre 
tice  in  the  four  language  skills  and  who  he 
no  previous  training  in  German.  Emphasis 
understanding  and  speaking.  Sequence  to 
followed:    GERMAN    112,    122,    132,    142 
GERMAN  112,  136,  142.  3  class  hours,  1  d 
period. 

126(1).     INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY 

GERMAN 
For  non-German  majors.  Intensive  training 
all  language  skills.  Equivalent  of  110.  12C 
class  hours.  Credit, 

130, 140.     INTERMEDIATE  READING 

COURSE  IN  GERMAN 
Intensive    review   and    readings    in    mod' 
German  literature  for  the  non-German  ma 
Prerequisite,  GERMAN  120  or  equivalent. 

132, 142.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN 
For  Honor  students  and  prospective  Gem 
majors,  and  those  interested  in  an  intens 
practice  in  the  four  language  skills.  Emph; 
on  speaking  and  reading.  Intensive  revii 
Readings  and  discussion  (in  German)  of  m 
em    German    literature.    Prerequisite,   Gl 

UNDERGRADUATE  COUR5 


AN  122  or  equivalent.  Use  of  tape  library  in 
lb  language  laboratory. 

3(11).  ACCELERATED  GERMAN 
1  commended  for  Honor  students  and  pro- 
active German  majors.  Accelerated  course 
]■  students  interested  in  intensive  practice  in 
t  s  four  laguage  skills  who  are  selected  on  the 
1  sis  of  superior  achievement  in  GERMAN 
] >.  Covers  the  contents  of  GERMAN  122  and 
:!.  Emphasis  on  understanding  and  speak- 
i;.  Students  completing  this  course  qualify 
j    German  142.  6  class  hours.  Use  of  tape 

I  rary  in  the  language  laboratory.     Credit,  6. 

:>(1I).     INTENSIVE  INTERMEDIATE 

GERMAN 
j  horough  review  for  non-German  majors  of 
g  mmar,  reading  and  discussion  of  literary 
t  ts;  emphasis  on  the  cultural  background  of 
(  rman  speaking  countries.  Equivalent  of  130, 
1).  Prerequisite,  GERMAN  120,  126,  or 
c /anced  placement.  6  class  hours.   Credit.  (i 

11,148.     SCIENTIFIC  GERMAN 
f  commended  for  science  majors.  Intensive 
r  iew.  Readings  in  mathematics  and  natural 
sences  with  exercises  in  translation   from 
(rman  into  English.  Prerequisite,  GERMAN 

I I  or  122  or  equivalent. 

.     FREIBURG  PREPARATORY  COURSE 

INGERMAN 
F' students  planning  to  attend  the  Universi- 
t  ;  Freiburg  Program  the  following  year. 
C  ncurrent  registration  in  a  German  language 
irse  required.  Prerequisite,  120-level  profi- 
ency  in  German.  Hours  by  arrangement. 

READINGS  INGERMAN 

LITERATURE  (C) 
/  introductory  course,  intended  to  increase 
r  ding  comprehension  and  fluency.  Based  on 
s  ;cted  literary  texts  mainly  from  the  19th 
a  1 20th  centuries.  Prerequisites,  140  or  equiv- 
a  it  (to  be  established  by  an  examination 
aininistcred  by  the  department). 


202.  ADVANCED  GERMAN 
vanced  grammar,  extension  of  vocabulary, 
rcises  in  translation  into  German  and  in 
;  composition  and  conversation.  Prerequi- 
,  GERMAN  142  or  equivalent.  4  class 
irs.  Use  of  tape  library  in  the  language 
oratory.  Credit.  A 
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ADVANCED  COMPOSITION. 

TRANSLATION  AND 

CONVERSATION 
itinuation  of  201  and  202.  Emphasis  on  the 
w  ting  of  German  (translation  into  German 
a  I  free  composition).  Prerequisite,  GER- 
N  lN  202  or  equivalent.  Use  of  tape  library  in 
tl  language  laboratory.  Credit.  4. 

(I).     SURVEY  OF  GERMAN 

LITERATURE  FROM  800 TO  1700  (C) 
requisite,  GERMAN  161,  201  or  equivalent. 


222.     SURVEY  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE 

FROM  1700  TO  THE  PRESENT  (C) 
Prerequisite,  161,  201  or  equivalent. 

231,232.     GERMAN  MASTERPIECES  IN 

TRANSLATION  (C) 
An  introduction  to  selected  masterpieces  of 
German  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
present.  Different  reading  material  in  both 
semesters.  Primarily  for  non-majors:  majors 
may  elect  but  not  have  major  credit.  May  be 
repeated. 

241.  GERMAN  CIVILIZATION  1(C) 

The  political  and  cultural  development  of 
Germany  and  her  role  in  the  European  tradi- 
tion from  the  beginning  to  1648.  Readings  in 
German  and  English.  Conducted  in  English. 
Prerequisite,  GERMAN  140  or  equivalent. 

242.  GERMAN  CIVILIZATION  II 

The  political  and  cultural  development  of 
Germany  and  her  role  in  the  European  tradi- 
tion from  1648  to  the  present.  Readings  in 
German  and  English.  Conducted  in  English. 
Prerequisite,  GERMAN  140  or  equivalent. 

283.  METHODS  OFTEACHING  GERMAN 
The  various  methods  of  teaching  a  foreign 
language  based  on  recent  developments  of 
applied  linguistics  and  programmed  learning 
Emphasized  are:  the  development  of  leaching 
materials  by  the  individual  student  and  the 
application  of  textbooks  to  the  needs  of  var- 
ious language  courses.  Prerequisite,  GERMAN 
140  or  equivalent. 

284.  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE  (G| 

An  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  German 
language.  Prerequisite,  GERMAN  140  or  equi- 
valent. 

285.  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  GERMAN 
German   phonetics  and   phonemics.   with  an 
introduction  to  German  morphology.  Prereq- 
uisite, GERMAN  140  or  equivalent 

301.  LESSING  AND  HIS  TIME  (C) 

The  preclassical  German  literature  of  the  18th 
century  with  emphasis  on  Lessing.  Prerequi- 
site. GERMAN  161.  201,  or  equivalent. 

302.  GOETHE  (C) 

A  literary  analysis  of  selected  poems,  plays 
and  prose  of  the  early  and  classical  Goethe. 
Prerequisite,  GERMAN  161,  201  or  equivalent. 

303.  SCHILLER  (C) 

Selected  poems,  plays,  and  essays  by  Schiller. 
Prerequisite,  GERMAN  161,  or  201  equivalent. 

311.     THE  GERMAN  POEM  (C) 
An  historical  survey  based  on  a  close  reading 
of  selected  poems  from  the  major  phases  of 
German  poetry  after  1500.  Prerequisite,  GER- 
MAN 161,  201  or  equivalent. 
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312.  GOETHE'S  FA UST(C) 

Reading  of  Faust,  Part  I  and  selections  of  Part 
II.  Prerequisite,  GERMAN  161,  201  or  equiva- 
lent. 

313.  ROMANTICISM  (C) 

Poetry  and  prose  of  the  Romantic  period.  Pre- 
requisite, GERMAN  161,  201  or  equivalent. 

321.     19TH  CENTURY  LITERATURE  (C) 
Poetry,  drama  and   prose  with  emphasis  on 
Kleist,   Bur.hner,   Heine.   Keller.   Prerequisite, 
GERMAN  161,  201  or  equivalent. 

331.  THE  EARLY  20TH  CENTURY  (C) 
Main  literary  trends  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
with  emphasis  on  Hauptmann,  Hof- 
mannsthal.  George,  Rilke.  and  the  early 
Thomas  Mann.  Prerequisite.  GERMAN  161, 
201  or  equivalent. 

332.  BRECHT  AND  MODERN  DRAMA 
Plays    by    Brechl,    Frisch,    Durrenmatt    and 
Weiss.    Prerequisite".    GERMAN    161,    201    or 
equivalent. 

333      20TH  CENTURY  PROSE (C) 
Works   by   authors   such   as   Thomas    Mann. 
Kafka.   Musil  and   Grass.   Prerequisite,   GER- 
MAN 161,  201  or  equivalent. 

:t:i4      ( :( )NTEMPORARY  GERMAN 

LITERATURE 
The  contemporary  literary  scene  in  Germany. 
Prerequisite,  GERMAN  161,  201  or  equivalent. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit.   1-ii. 

391(11).     SEMINAR 

In-depth  study  of  a  particular  author,  prob- 
lem, theme,  or  genre.  For  seniors;  open  to  jun- 
iors by  permission  of  instructor.  Prerequisite, 
two  literature  courses  on  the  300  level.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,   4 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit.   1-5. 

DANISH 

110,120.     ELEMENTARY  DANISH 
Conversation,  reading,  grammar  and  composi- 
tion. 3  class  hours,  1  laboratory  hour. 

126(1).     ACCELERATED  ELEMENTARY 

DANISH 
Covers  the  material  of  DANISH  110  and  120.  6 
class  hours,  1  laboratory  hour.  Credit,  6. 
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130,140.     INTERMEDIATE  DANISH 
Reading,   conversation,   composition.    Gram- 
mar review.  Prerequisite,  DANISH  120  or  126. 

146(11).     ACCELERATED  INTERMEDIATE 

DANISH 
Covers  the  material  of  DANISH  130  and  140. 
Prerequisite,    DANISH    120   or   126.   6   class 
hours.  Credit,  6. 

251.     DANO-NORWEGIAN  LITERATURE 

(C) 
Masterpieces  of  Danish  and  Norwegian  litera- 
ture; with  emphasis  on  Ibsen,  Holberg;  some 
attention    to    modern    authors.    Prerequisite, 
DANISH  140  or  146  or  equivalent. 

DUTCH 

110,120.     ELEMENTARY  DUTCH 
Conversation,  reading,  grammar  and  composi- 
tion. 3  class  hours,  1  laboratory  hour. 

126  (I).     ACCELERATED  ELEMENTARY 

DUTCH 
Covers  the  material  of  DUTCH  110  and  120.  6 
class  hours,  1  laboratory  hour.  Credit,  6. 

130,140.     INTERMEDIATE  DUTCH 
Reading,   conversation,   composition.    Gram- 
mar review.  Prerequisite,  DUTCH  120  or  126. 

146(11).     ACCELERATED  INTERMEDIATE 

DUTCH 
Covers  the  material  of  DUTCH  130  and  140. 
Prerequisite,  DUTCH  120  or  126.  6  class  hours. 

Credit,  6. 

251.     DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH 

LITERATURE  (C) 
Masterpieces  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  (Belgian) 
literature.  Prerequisite,  DUTCH  140  or  146  or 
equivalent. 

268.     MODERN  DUTCH  FICTION  IN 

TRANSLATION 
Masterpieces  of  modern  and  contemporary 
Dutch    fiction    in    English    translation.    No 
knowledge  of  Dutch  required. 

SWEDISH 

110,120.     ELEMENTARY  SWEDISH 
Conversation,  reading,  grammar  and  composi- 
tion. 3  class  hours,  1  laboratory  hour. 

126(1).     ACCELERATED  ELEMENTARY 

SWEDISH 
Covers  the  material  of  SWEDSH  110  and  120. 
6  class  hours,  1  laboratory  hour.         Credit,  6. 

130, 140.     INTERMEDIATE  SWEDISH 
Reading,   conversation,   composition.    Gram- 
mar review.   Prerequisite,   SWEDSH   120  or 
126. 

146(11).     ACCELERATED  INTERMEDIATE 

SWEDISH 
Covers  the  material  of  SWEDSH  130  and  140. 


Prerequisite,   SWEDSH   120  or  126.   6  class 
hours.  Credit,  6. 


History 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  Gerald 
W.  McFarland.  Professors  Albertson,  Bern- 
hard,  Boyer,  Cantor,  Chrisman,  Davis,  Gor- 
don, Greenbaum,  Hart,  Ilardi,  Johnston,  Kirk, 
Lewis,  Oates,  Potash,  Quint,  F.  Wickwire, 
Wyman;  Associate  Professors  DePillis,  Drake, 
Griffith,  Hernon,  (ones,  Minear,  Nissenbaum, 
Rearick,  Richards,  Sarti,  Swartz,  Tager, 
Thompson,  Ware,  M.  Wickwire;  Assistant 
Professors  Bell,  Berkman,  Biddle,  Fox,  Laurie, 
Loy,  Pelz,  Shipley,  Stepan,  Story,  Swenson, 
VanSteenberg,  White. 

History  majors  must  take  as  required  courses 
in  their  freshman  and  sophomore  years  two 
year-long  sequences  chosen  from  HIST 
100-101  or  110-111,  115-116,  120-121,  130-131, 
140-141  or  106-107,  and  150-151  or  152-153.  The 
history  major  will  select  one  of  five  areas  of 
specialization  (European,  British,  American, 
Latin  American,  or  East  Asian  history)  and 
take  within  it  a  minimum  of  8  courses  num- 
bered 200  and  above  (totalling  not  less  than  24 
credits).  Students  specializing  in  European 
history  will  be  required  to  include  in  their 
program  at  least  3  credits  in  ancient  or  medi- 
eval history  and  an  additional  3  credits  in  the 
early  modern  period  (from  the  Renaissance 
through  the  18th  century).  An  additional  two 
or  three  courses  in  electives  outside  the  area  of 
specialization  are  required,  for  a  total  of  at 
least  12  courses  (totalling  not  less  than  36  cred- 
its) in  lower  and  upper-level  history  courses. 
(A  more  complete  statement  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  history  major  is  available  from 
the  department.) 


100(1),  101(11).     HISTORY  OF  WESTERN 

THOUGHT  AND  INSTITUTIONS  (C) 
The  historical  development  of  the  Western 
European  countries,  their  ideas,  and  institu- 
tions. Either  semester  may  be  elected  inde- 
pendently. Admission  to  honors  sections  of 
these  courses  (102,  103)  by  permission  of 
department. 

102  (I),  (II),  103  (I),  (II).     HONORS  SECTION 
OF  HISTORY  OF  WESTERN 
THOUGHT  AND  INSTITUTIONS  (C) 

106(1),  107(11).     HONORS  SEMINAR  IN 

MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY  (C) 
A  thematic  approach  to  the  history  of  Europe 
since  1715.  Open  to. Commonwealth  scholars 
and  selected  students. 

110(1),  111(11).     PROBLEMS  IN  WORLD 

CIVILIZATION  (C) 
A  comparative  study  of  both  the  common  and 
distinctive  aspects  of  the  world's  great  civili- 
zations at  critical  phases  of  their  development. 


Either   semester   may   be   elected   indeper 
ently. 

115  (I),  116  (II).     HISTORY  OF  EAST  ASIA 

CIVILIZATION  (C) 
An  introductory  survey  of  China,  Japan,  a 
related    regions.    First    semester:    survey 
Chinese  history;  second  semester:  survey 
Japanese    history.    Either   semester   may 
elected  independently. 

120  (I),  121  (II).     HISTORY  OF  LATIN 
AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  (C) 
An  introduction  to  the  history  of  Latin  Am 
ica.  First  semester:  from  pre-conquest  times 
the  close  of  the  colonial  era;  second  semesfi 
the  evolution  of  Latin  America  in  the  19th  a 
20th  centuries.  Either  semester  may  be  elect  i 
independently. 

130  (I),  131  (II).  HISTORY  OF  NEAR 
EASTERN  CIVILIZATION  (C) 
An  introductory  survey  of  Near  Eastern  Civ 
zation.  First  semester:  The  rise  and  develc 
ment  of  Islamic  Civilization  from  570  A.D 
1453  A.D.  with  emphasis  on  social  and  intj 
lectual  developments.  Second  semester:  1 
interpenetration  of  Near  Eastern  institution 
concepts,  and  interests  with  those  of  the  W. 
from  the  rise  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  I) 
present.  , 


: 


: 


140  (I),  141  (II).     EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

1500  TO  THE  PRESENT  (C) 
The  historical  development  of  Western  Eu. 
pean  thought  and  institutions.  First  semest. 
from  1500  to  1815;  second  semester:  1815  to  li 
present.  History  majors  are  strongly  urged:, 
take     this     course     before     registering 


advanced  European  courses. 


150(1 


- 
: 


,151(11).  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  (C) 
A  survey  of  the  American  national  grow 
Either  semester  may  be  elected  indeper 
ently.  Admission  to  honors  sections  of  thi 
courses  (152,  153)  by  permission  of  depEi 
ment. 


_l 
152(1),  153(11).     HONORS  SECTIONS  OF  i     ,,j 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERIC/ 

CIVILIZATION  (C) 

I'll 
185(1),  186(11).     NEW  APPROACHES  TO 

THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY  (C) 
Learning  history  by  doing  it.  Each  semes    ', 
devoted  to  analysis  of  a  single  event:  th 
have  included  the  Salem  witch  trials  and 
Lizzie  Borden  murder  case.  Either  semes 
may  be  elected  independently. 


200(1).     THE  ANCIENT  WORLD  TO  500 

B.C.(C) 
From  origins  of  human  society  to  the  Gn 
confrontation  with  the  Persian  Empire. 
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2  (II).     THE  ANCIENT  WORLD: 

PERICLES  TO  CONSTANTINE  (C) 
e  successive  assertions  and  breakdowns  uf 
I.dership  in  Ihe  Greek  and  Roman  worlds. 

(I).     EARLY  MIDDLE  AGES,  30(1-1 1(10 

(C) 
■ead  of  Christianity;  pagan  and  early  Chris- 
l  culture;  Germanic  kingship;  the  Carolin- 
n  world;  early  feudalism;  monasticism  and 
lesiastical  centralization. 

(I).     THE  LATER  MIDDLE  AGES. 
1100-1350 (C) 
Rival  of  towns  and  commerce;  the  growth 
a     development   of   the   feudal   monarchies 
ecclesiastical  authority;  rise  of  secular- 


(I).  206  (II).     THEACEOFTHE 
RENAISSANCE  AND 
REFORMATION,  1300-1600  (C) 
T   changes  in  European  thought  and  institu- 
ti  s  during  the  developmenl  of  Humanism 
ai  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Reformations. 
E  ier  semester   may   be   elected   independ- 


2((I).     EUROPE  IN  THE 

ENLIGHTENMENT.  1685-1789  (C) 
C  lization  of  Western  Europe  in  the  18th 
ct  ury,  its  social  milieu,  intellectual  setting, 
initutional  forces,  religious  tendencies, 
at  hctic  contributions,  and  the  growth  of  the 
reilutionary  spirit. 

2C(II).     THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

AND  NAPOLEON  (C) 
Petical    change    in    Europe    from    the    Old 
R(  me  and  the  French  Revolution  to  the  fall 
!'f  apoleon. 

2C[II).     HISTORY  OF  EUROPE,  1815-1870 

(C) 

VI  jr  developments  in  the  internal  and  inter- 
!)£pnal  affairs  of  the  European  states  from 
ongrcss  of  Vienna  to  the  Franco-Prussian 


I).     EUROPE,  1870-1918  (C) 
rnal  developments  of  the  principal  coun- 
conditions  and  diplomacy  which  led  to 
World  War;  military  and  diplomatic  his- 
of  the  war  years. 


21  II).     EUROPE  SINCE  1918  (C) 
VI  ar  developments  in  the  internal  and  inter- 
la  inal  affairs  of  the  European  states  since 
WpMWarl. 

211).     EUROPEAN  INTELLECTUAL 
HISTORY  INTHE19TH  CENTURY 

■(C) 
21  f  intellectual  currents  in  Europe;  romanti- 

sisi,  liberalism,  religious  revival,  socialism. 

D;/vinism,  racism,  and  mass  culture. 


213  (II).     EUROPEAN  INTELLECTUAL 

HISTORY  IN  THE  20TH  CENTURY 

(C) 
Philosophical,    academic,    literary,    aesthetic:, 
political  and  popular  currents  since  1900.  By 
permission  of  instructor. 

214  (I).  215  (II).     THE  HISTORY  OF  Rl  ISSIA 

(C) 
A  survey  of  Russian  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  intellectual  history  from  the  9th 
century  to  the  present.  First  semester:  the  ori- 
gin, growth,  and  development  of  Russia  to 
1815;  second  semester:  the  impact  of  moderni- 
zation on  Russia  in  the  19th  and  20lh  centu- 
ries. Either  semester  may  be  elected  independ- 
ently. 

216(1)     THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION  (C) 
Origins,  course,  and  impact  of  Ihe  Bolshevik 
Revolution. 

217(11).     SOVIET  RUSSIA  (C) 
Major  social,   political,   intellectual   develop- 
ments,   and    the    international    relations    of 
Soviet  Russia  since  the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 

218(1).     EARLY  MODERN  GERMANY  (C) 

From  Ihe  end  of  the:  Thirty  Years'  War  to  the 
revolutions  of  1848 

219(11).     THE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN 

GERMANY  (C) 
The  evolution  and  development  of  derm. my 
since   1848.  with  emphasis  upon  diplomatic, 
political,  military  and  social-economic  trends 
and  problems. 

220(1).     MODERN  SCANDINAVIA  (C| 
The  major  issues  of  domestic:  and  foreign  poli- 
tics of  Ihe  states  of  northern  Europe  in  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries. 

221(11).     FRANCE  SINCE  1789(C) 
Selected,  formative  political  crises  from  1789 
to  the  present,  and  their  sellings  in  the  eco 
nomic,  social,  and  intellectual  life  of  modern 
France. 

222  (I).  223  (II).     THE  HISTORY  ( )F  SPAIN 

224(1).     EUROPEAN  DIPLOMATIC 

HISTORY.  1870-1914  (C) 
The  internal  politics  and  foreign  policies  ol 
the    major    European    powers.    Emphasis    on 
nationalism,  liberalism,  imperialism,  alliance 
systems,  and  the  origins  of  World  War  I. 

225(11).     EUROPEAN  DIPLOMATIC 

HISTORY.  1914- 1956(C) 
The  internal  politics  and  foreign  policies  of 
the  major  European  powers.  Emphasis  on  the 
importance;  of  World  War  I,  the  polarization 
of  national  and  international  politics,  the  ori- 
gins, course,  and  aftermath  of  World  War  II, 
and  the  post-war  world. 


226  (1),  227  (II).     MILITARY  HISTORY  OF 

MODERN  EUROPE  (C) 
Development  of  European  military  theory  and 
practice.    First   semester:    Napoleonic   era    to 
1914;  second  semester:  1914  to  the  present. 

228(11).     17TH  CENTURY  EUROPE  (C) 
Europe  from  the  Wars  of  Ihe  Counter-Refor- 
mation to  the:  Glorious   Revolution.  Civiliza- 
tion of  ihe   Baroque  in   ils  social,   political, 
economic,  religious  and  intellectual  sellings 

229(11).     SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  EARLY 

MODERN  EUROPE  (C) 
The  social  institutions  of  Europe  as  they 
change  from  a  system  of  feudal  organization 
to  prc-industrial  society,  including  Ihe  evolu- 
tion of  the:  town  to  the  cily.  Ihe  changing  role 
of  Ihe  church,  the  changing  role  of  agrarian 
life,  the  developmenl  of  an  intellectual  class. 

230(11).  I  IISTl  )RY  ( IF  M(  )DERN  ITALY  (C) 
From  Ihe  origins  of  Ihe  Risorgimento  in  the 
18lh  century  to  the  "opening  to  the  left"  of  the 
1960s,  with  particular  reference  iii  domestic 
problems  after  the  unification,  to  Italian  for- 
eign policy  up  to  the  Second  World  War.  and 
to  the  rise  and  consolidation  of  fascism. 

231  (I).  232(11).     ENGLISH  HISTORY  (C) 
Emphasis   on   economic;,   social,   and   cultural 
influences,  as  well  as  on  constitutional  devel- 
opment.   Either    semester    may    be    elected 

independently. 

233  (II).  MEDIEVAL  ENGLAND  (C) 
England  from  the  51  h  to  the  15th  century,  vvilh 
particular  attention  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  the  Norm, in  Conquest,  and  Ihe  evolu- 
tion of  government  to  the  accession  of  the 
Tudors. 

234  (I),  235  (II).     TUDOR-STUART 

ENGLAND.  1485-1688(C) 
Selected  aspects  of  Ihe:  constitutional,  social, 
intellectual,  and  imperial  history  of  England 
in  this  period.  Either  semester  may  be  elei  ted 
independently 

2:10  1 1).     BRITAIN  IN  THE  18  II I  CENTURY 

id 
Selected  aspects  of  social,  intellectual,  impe- 
rial, and  constitutional  history,  including  Ihe 
Acts  of  Union.  Imp. id  of  Ihe  Industrial  and 
French  Revolutions 


237  (I),  238  (II).     MODERN  BRITAIN  (C) 
Selected   topics   on   Ihe   political,   social,   and 
intellectual  development  of  Britain  in  Ihe  19th 
and  20lh  centuries.  Either  semester  may  be 
selected  independently. 

239(11).     HISTORY  OFTHE  BRITISH 

EMPIRE  AND  COMMONWEALTH 
SINCE  1783(C) 
Evolution  of  British  imperial  policy;  growth  of 
Ihe  Dominions,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
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dependent  Empire;  role  of  the  Empire  in  world 
politics. 

240(1).     SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE 
SINCETHE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 
(C) 
The  appearance,  disappearance,  rise  and  fall 
and   alteration  of  social   classes   and   major 
subclasses  during  the  period.  The  causes  and 
results  of  such  developments.  The  interrela- 
tionships of  political,  economic,  and  social 
developments;  differences  of  social  systems 
within   the   European   framework   and   their 
reverberations. 

301(11).     ARGENTINA  IN  THE  19TH  AND 

20TH  CENTURIES  (C) 
The  emergence  of  the  major  South  American 
states.   Political   organization   and   economic 
change;  the  contemporary  growth  of  national- 
ism and  mass-based  political  movements. 

302(1).     THE  HISTORY  OF  MEXICO  (C) 
Mexico  from  the  end  of  the  18th  century  to  the 
present.  Emphasis  on  political,  economic,  and 
social  developments. 

303(1).     THE  CARIBBEAN  (C) 

The   Caribbean  as   a   focus  of  conflict   and 

adjustment    from    the    15th    century    to    the 

present. 

304(11).     HISTORY  OF  GRAN  COLOMBIA 

(C) 
Colombia,     Venezuela     and     Ecuador    from 
colonial  settlement  to  the  present. 

305(11).     HISTORY  OF  THE  ANDEAN 

REPUBLICS  (C) 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile  from  the  late  colonial 
period  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  political, 
social  and  economic  developments  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  institutions. 

307(1).     THE  HISTORY  OFTHE 

PORTUGUESE  EMPIRE  (C) 
The  colonial  empire  Portugal  created  in 
Morocco,  West  Africa,  Mozambique,  India, 
Brazil,  and  the  Far  East  —  from  the  capture  of 
Centa  in  1415  until  Portugal  recognized  the 
independence  of  Brazil  in  1825.  Comparative 
treatment  of  economic  affairs,  political  insti- 
tutions, race  relations,  and  cultural  develop- 
ments. 

308(11).     THE  HISTORY  OF  BRAZIL  (C) 
The  cultural,  economic,  and  political  develop- 
ment of  Brazil  since  1822.  How  the  largest  and 
most  populous  nation  in  Latin  America  has 
become  a  significant  power. 

311.     CHANGING  INTERPRETATION  OF 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  (C) 
Changing  interpretations  of  various  topics  in 
United  States  history  from  the  evolution  to  the 
Cold   War;   the   different   historical   schools 
which  shaped  those  viewpoints  —  the  roman- 
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tic  nationalists,  progressives,  revisionists, 
consensus  historians,  and  the  new  left.  Pre- 
requisite, a  college-level  survey  of  U.  S.  his- 
tory or  equivalent  is  strongly  advised. 

316(1).     AMERICAN  COLONIAL  HISTORY 

TO  1763  (C) 
Discovery  and   exploration;   early  European 
settlements;  system  of  political  and  economic 
control;    religious   and    intellectual    develop- 
ment; Anglo-French  rivalry. 

317(11).     THE  AMERICAN 

REVOLUTIONARY  ERA  (C) 
Coming  of  the  Revolution;  War  for  Independ- 
ence; evolution  of  American  federalism. 

318(11).     THE  EARLY  NATIONAL  PERIOD, 

1789-1828 (C) 
The  development  of  the  United  States  in  its 
formative  years,  emphasizing  political,  intel- 
lectual, and  diplomatic  factors. 

319(1).     JACKSONIAN  AMERICA  (C) 
Political,  economic,  and  social  developments 
in  the  period  before  the  Civil  War. 

320(1).  THE  CIVIL  WAR  ERA  (C) 
The  causes,  execution,  and  consequences,  of 
the  American  Civil  War.  Emphasis  on  sec- 
tional conflict  from  the  early  national  period 
to  Southeren  secession  in  1860-1861,  to  the 
nature  and  conduct  of  the  war  itself,  and  to  the 
war's  profound  consequences. 

321  (II).  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  ERA  (C) 
Developments  growing  out  of  the  nation's 
reunification  following  the  Civil  War.  Recon- 
struction, not  as  an  episode  in  Southern 
regional  history,  but  as  an  integral  part  of 
postwar  American  political,  economic,  and 
social  evolution. 

322(11).  THE  GILDED  AGE  (C) 
The  emergence  of  modern  political  issues 
during  the  final  decades  of  the  19th  century. 
Emphasis  on  the  role  of  industrialization,  cor- 
porate consolidation,  urban  growth,  and 
labor,  agrarian,  and  genteel  protests. 

324(1).     THE  PROGRESSIVE  AGE, 

1900-1920 (C) 
The  political  response  to  the  changing  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  in  American  life. 

325(11).     THE  UNITED  STATES  BETWEEN 

THE  WORLD  WARS,  1920-1941  (C) 
American  political,  economic,  and  intellectual 
life  between  the  two  World  Wars. 

326(1),  327  (II).     AMERICAN  THOUGHT 

AND  CULTURE  (C) 
The  basic  strands  of  American  thought  and 
their  reflection  in  American  culture.  First 
semester:  the  period  before  1865;  second 
semester:  Gilded  Age  and  20th  century.  Either 
semester  may  be  elected  independently. 


328(1),  329  (II).     UNITED  STATES 

CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  (C) 
Origins  and  development  of  American  con 
tutionalism.  First  semester:  17th  century  to 
outbreak  of  armed  sectional  conflict;  seo 
semester:  evolution  of  constitutional  powe 
modern  America. 


■ 


330  (I),  331  (II).     SOCIAL  HISTORY  OFTI 

UNITED  STATES  (C) 
The  evolving  status  of  individuals  and  grcj 
and  problems  of  migration,  livelihood,  urb 
zation,  and  social  conflict.   Either  semej 
may  be  elected  independently. 

332(1).     THE  SOUTH  IN  AMERICAN 

HISTORY  (C) 
From     early     settlement     to     contempo  i 
regional  problems. 


333(11).     HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN 

WESTWARD  EXPANSION,  1763-11, 
(C) 
Advance  of  settlement  from  the  Appalach  i 
to  the  Pacific  and  the  influence  of  the  frorj 
upon  social,  economic,  and  political  co  ■ 
tions. 

334  (I),  335  (II).     DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY 

OFTHE  UNITED  STATES  (C) 
Development  of  American  foreign  relati ; 
1776  to  the  present.  Either  semester  ma; 
elected  independently. 

336(11).     HISTORY  OF  THE  AME 

LABOR  MOVEMENT  (C) 
Evolution  of  trade  unionism  in  Americans  - 
from  late  18th  century  origins  through  ] 
Civil  War  developments  to  the  present.  ( 
cal  evaluation  of  changes  in  labor  history 

■ 
337(11).     THE  CITY  INTHE  MODERN 

UNITED  STATES  (C) 

The  industrial  city  and  the  full-scale  urban- 

tion  of  the  modern  United  States.  Effect  oli   .-, 

life  on  the  social,  political,  and  economic  i 

tutions  of  America.  Emphasis  on  the  histoi 

origins   of   the   problems   of   modern   u  i 

existence.  y) 

-t 
338(1,11).     CONTEMPORARY  AMERIC 

HISTORY  (C) 
American  history  from  1960  to  the  prt 
with  emphasis  on  historical  perspective 
Vietnam  War,  ecology,  civil  rights,  sti 
movements,  growth  capitalism,  and  chai 
social  structures. 


=0 


339(11).     UNITED  STATES  SINCE  PEAI 

HARBOR  (C) 
Emphasis  on  political,  economic,  and  s 
currents  since  World  War  II. 

340(1).  CIVILIZATION  OF  ISLAM  1(C) 
The  development  of  Islam  from  theocra 
empire  with  emphasis  on  the  evolutic 
Islamic  law  and  theology,  Arabic  liter:  5 
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irsian  literature,  Sufism,  and  Shiism  from 
\o  A.D.  to  1200  AD. 

la  (II).  CIVILIZATION  OF  ISLAM  11(C) 
fie  emergence  of  non-Arabic  peoples  as  the 
(eponderant  political  influence  in  the  Islamic 
prld  and  the  impact  of  these  peoples  on  the 
istitutions  and  traditions  of  Islam.  The 
ipires  of  the  Persians,  the  Turks,  and  Mus- 
civilization  in  India,  1000  A.D.  to  1600  A.D. 

2(11).     THE  MODERN  MIDDLE  EAST  (C) 
om  the  impact  of  the  West  on  the  Islamic 
ipires  to  the  present  "confrontation"  of  the 
est  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  Arab  and  Israeli 
tionalism. 

0(1).     HISTORY  OF  MODERN  CHINA  TO 

1900  (C) 
;plores  the  nature  of  the  "traditional" 
linese  order  inherited  by  China's  alien 
anchu  rulers;  China's  response  to  the  West; 
i,e  of  rebellions;  failure  of  conservative 
Form;  disintegration  of  an  ancient  civiliza- 
m.  Prerequisites,  HIST  115  and  116  or  per- 
ssion  of  instructor. 

1  (II).     HISTORYOFMODERNCHINA: 

THE  20TH  CENTURY  (C) 
;amines  20th  century  China's  revolutions  — 
ellectual,  social,  economic,  political  —  and 
eir  settings  up  to  the  present.  Prerequisites, 
ST  115  and  116  or  permission  of  instructor. 

2(1).     HISTORY  OF  JAPANESE 

CIVILIZATION  (C) 
'ie    development    of    Japanese    civilization 
>m  its  origins  to  the  mid-19th  century. 

3(11).     HISTORY  OF  MODERN  JAPAN 

(C) 
Jian's    modernization    from    the    mid-19th 
intury. 

I ;  B  (I),  371  (II).     HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE  (C) 
1  velopment  of  major  scientific  achievements 
lim  antiquity  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on 
:  entific  theory;  conceptual  developments  in 
I  ilosophical,     cultural,     sociological,     and 

entific  contexts.  Prerequisite,  one  year  of 

ysical  science. 

p  (I,  II).     TOPICS  IN  ASIAN  AND  NEAR 

EASTERN  HISTORY  (C) 
1  ensive  study  of  an  aspect  of  Asian  or  Near 
1  stern  History;  topic  to  be  announced  at  pre- 
ljnstration. 

1(1,11).     TOPICS  IN  BRITISH  HISTORY 

(C) 

1  ensive  study  of  an  aspect  of  British  history; 
t  jic  to  be  announced  at  pre-registration. 

2(1,11).     TOPICS  IN  EUROPEAN 

HISTORY  (C) 
I  ensive  study  of  an  aspect  of  European  His- 
y.  Topic  to  be  announced  at  pre-registra- 
n 


383  (I,  II).     TOPICS  IN  LATIN  AMERICAN 

HISTORY  (C) 
Intensive  study  of  an  aspect  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can history;  topic  to  be  announced  at  pre- 
registration. 

384  (I,  II).     TOPICS  IN  UNITED  STATES 

HISTORY  (C) 
Intensive  study  of  an  aspect  of  United  States 
history;  topic  to  be  announced  at  pre-registra- 
tion. 

NOTE:  380-384  topics  courses  may  be 
repeated  for  credit  provided  the  topic  under 
consideration  is  different  on  each  occasion. 

385  (I),  386  (II).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem   for 
qualified    students.    By    arrangememt    with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit.   l-(i. 

395(1.11).     SENIORSEM1NAR 
For  seniors  specializing  in  history.  Intensive 
study  in  area  of  specialization,  with  emphasis 
on  research  papers. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit.  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit.   1-5. 

Linguistics 

Head  of  Deportment:  Professor  Samuel  Jay 
Keyser.  Professors  Bach.  Freeman,  Partec; 
Assistant  Professors  Prince.  Roeper,  Selkirk, 
Williams. 

Although  there  is  no  undergraduate  major  in 
Linguistics,  courses  are  offered  for  those  wish- 
ing to  prepare  for  graduate  work  in  this  field 
or  in  anthropology,  computer  science.  English. 
the  foreign  languages,  philosophy,  or  speech 
Joint  majors  are  offered  in  Linguistics  and 
Philosophy.  Linguistics  and  German,  Linguis- 
tics and  Russian,  Linguistics  and  Chinese  and 
Linguistics  and  Japanese,  and  several  depart- 
ments offer  related  courses. 

101  (I),  (II).     MAN  AND  HIS  LANGUAGE 

(C) 
A  wide  range  of  language-oriented  topics: 
dialectal  variants,  language  change  and  intro- 
duction to  transformational  grammar.  Recent 
developments  in  linguistic  theory;  conse- 
quences of  this  theory  for  our  view  of 
mankind. 

201  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

LINGUISTIC  THEORY  (C) 
The  nature  of  language;  important  aspects  of 
linguistic  structure,  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  modern  linguistic  theory.  Emphasis 
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on  syntactic  problems;  some  attention  to 
phonology,  language  acquisition,  etc. 

202(1).  (II).  PHONOLOGICALTHEORY(C) 
Introduction  to  the  theoretical  and  psycholog- 
ical bases  of  contemporary  phonological  proc- 
esses, illustrated  by  problems  chosen  from  the 
languages  of  the  world.  Prerequisites,  LING 
201  and  214. 

203  (I),  (II).  INTRODUCTORY  SYNTAX  (C) 
The  principles  of  contemporary  linguistic 
theory  applied  to  specific  syntactic  problems 
drawn  mostly  from  English.  The  theoretical 
implications  of  the  selected  problems  dis- 
cussed in  depth.  Prerequisite,  LING  201. 

204.     FIELD  METHODS 

Methods    of    eliciting    significant    linguistic 

information  in  the  field.  How  to  work  with  an 

informant  investigation,  with  the  aid  of  the 

informant,  of  the  structure  of  an  unfamiliar 

language  and  of  specific  analytical  problems  it 

presents. 

209.  FORMAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
LINGUISTIC  THEORY 

Topics  in  formal  systems  as  they  relate  to 
modern  linguistic  theory  including  set  theory, 
group  theory,  automata  theory  and  formal 
grammars.  Prerequisite,  LING  201. 

210.  INTRODI ICTK  )N  T( )  SEMANTK  IS  (C) 

A  survey  of  semantics  in  relation  to  linguistic 
theory.  Development  of  semantics  in  transfor- 
mational grammar,  1960-prcsent.  Applications 
ol  theory  of  formal  systems  from  logic  and 
connections  with  philosophy  of  language. 
Emphasis  typically  on  quantification,  referen- 
tial opacity,  other  structural  problems.  Prereq- 
uisite, LING  203  and  PHIL  370. 

211  (I).     INTRODUCTION  TO 
PSYCHOLINGUISTICS  (C) 

Its  theoretical  foundations,  methodology,  and 
experimental  techniques.  Emphasis  on  the 
acquisition  of  language,  child  language  and 
linguistic  universals,  and  learning  and  percep- 
tual strategies.  Prerequisite,  LING  201. 

213.  SOCIOLINGUISTICS 
Language  as  a  social  phenomenon.  Linguistic, 
sociological,  and  ethical  issues  related  to  lan- 
guage in  its  social  context.  The  social  interpre- 
tation of  optional  grammatical  rules  in  dialec- 
tal variation. 

214  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTORY  PHONETICS 

FOR  LINGUISTICS 
Principles  of  the  International  Phonetic  Asso- 
ciation. Phonetic  script.  Identifying  and  mak- 
ing unfamiliar  sounds.  The  structure  of  the 
vocal  tract.  Credit,  1. 

241.     STRUCTURE  OF  SANSKRIT 
Introduction  to  Sanskrit  stressing  its  linguisti- 
calh    interesting  aspects    the  Sandhi  rules  oi 
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Sanskrit,  the  Nala-saga  in  the  Devanagari 
script,  basic  grammatical  properties  of  San- 
skrit. Prerequisite,  LING  201. 

323.     STUDY  OFTHE  NATIVE 

LANGUAGE 
The  relevance  of  linguistic  theory  and  results 
of  linguistics  to  the  study  of  English.  Issues  of 
style,   poetics,   the   teaching  of  English  and 
others. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit.   1-6. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  1-5. 

Music  and  Dance 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Robert  Sutton. 
Music  Faculty:  Professors  Alviani,  Contino, 
duBois,  King,  Roach,  Teraspulsky,  Tillis; 
Associate  Professors  Chesnut,  Fussell,  Hum- 
phrey, Jenkins,  Kaeser,  Moore,  (.  Olevsky, 
Ornest,  Steele,  Stern,  P.  Tanner,  Whaples; 
Assistant  Professors  Abercrombie,  Boyer, 
Coxe,  d'Armand,  Gaver,  Klock,  Lehrer,  E. 
Olevsky,  Stackpole,  J.  Tanner;  Lecturers 
Harry,  Huetteman,  Stencel;  Visiting  Instructor 
Ncubert.  Dance  Faculty:  Assistant  Professors 
Patton,  Peterson;  Instructors  Jones,  Watkins; 
Lecturer  Crescione. 


MAJORS  IN  MUSIC 

A  student  must  apply  to  the  Music  Depart- 
ment for  admission  to  the  major.  An  audition 
is  required  of  all  applicants.  Maintenance  of 
status  as  a  major  is  subject  to  review  and 
assumes  satisfactory  work  in  the  program. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  may  be 
earned  with  a  concentration  in  1)  Perform- 
ance, or  2)  Theory-Composition,  or  3)  Music 
Education  (Vocal  or  Instrumental). 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in 
music  may  be  earned  with  a  concentration  in 
1)  Performance,  or  2)  Theory-Composition,  or 
3)  Music  History.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  pro- 
grams are  preprofessional,  serving  to  broaden 
cultural  background. 

All  music  majors  take  applied  music  and 
work  in  large  and  small  ensembles  (four 
years),  music  theory  (a  three  and  a  half  year 
sequence),  music  literature  and  history  (three 
semesters)  and  electives.  The  general  educa- 
tion requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  are 
the  core  requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences;  those  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music 
are  the  University  core  requirements. 


The  following  are  among  the  additional 
music  courses  required  for  each  specific  major 
program:  extra  applied  music  credits  and  a 
senior  solo  recital  in  Performance;  teacher 
certification  work  in  Music  Education;  adv- 
anced specialized  courses  in  the  particular 
field  for  majors  in  Theory-Composition  or 
Music  History.  Up-to-date  outlines  for  the 
eight  semesters  in  each  of  the  majors  may  be 
obtained  by  applying  to  the  Department.  The 
final  selection  of  courses  is  made  by  counsell- 
ing each  individual  student.  Professor  Horace 
Boyer  is  the  Chief  Adviser  for  undergraduate 
music. 

Majors  in  other  departments  may  elect  a 
minor  in  music  upon  approval  of  the  Chief 
Adviser  of  the  Department  of  Music.  The 
minor  includes  111,  112,  201,  202,  and  4  credits 
as  advised  in  individual  applied  music  and/or 
ensemble  work.  Education  majors  upon  com- 
pleting 111-112  should  elect  242  (in  lieu  of  201). 

The  large  and  small  ensemble  organizations 
listed  under  Applied  Music  below,  and  other 
small  ensembles  specially  arranged  under  187, 
are  open  to  all  University  students  depending 
on  any  applicable  audition  requirements, 
space  available,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor, who  should  in  any  case  be  consulted 
beforehand. 

The  Music  Department  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music. 


CONCENTRATIONS  IN  DANCE 

Students  who  wish  to  concentrate  in  Dance 
may  register  through  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  Information  and  Advising  Center 
(CASIAC)  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years.  The  Bachelor's  Degree  with  Individual 
Concentration  (BDIC)  may  be  arranged  with  a 
combination  of  emphases  on  Dance  and  one 
or  more  other  subjects.  Those  interested  in 
certification  for  teaching  in  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  should  consider  the 
option  of  a  major  in  Physical  Education  with  a 
high  concentration  of  Dance  courses.  A  major 
in  Dance  is  being  proposed  and  interested 
students  should  consult  with  the  Dance 
faculty. 


MUSIC  HISTORY  AND  APPRECIATION 

101(1),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSIC 

(C) 
Open  to  all  students  not  majoring  in  music. 
Previous  musical  training  not  required.  Basic 
music  materials,  principles  of  design,  and  cul- 
tural significance  of  representative  works 
from  the  ninth  century  to  the  present. 

102(1).  LITERATURE  OF  MUSIC  (C) 
Review  of  music  materials  and  principles  of 
design.  Emphasis  on  important  examples  of 
vocal  music,  keyboard  music,  chamber  music, 
symphonies,  concertos  and  operas.  For  music 
majors  or  by  permission  of  instructor. 


■:■■ 
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108(1).     AFRO-AMERICAN  MUSIC  AND 

MUSICIANS  (C) 
Spirituals,   blues,   songs,  jazz,   and   classic 
music  of  Afro-Americans. 

201  (I),  202  (II).     HISTORICAL  SURVEY  OF 

MUSIC 
History  and  literature  of  music:  MUSIC  2C 
from  early  religious  chant  through  Bach  ai 
Handel;  MUSIC  202,  from  1750  through  voc 
and  instrumental  music  of  the  20th  centur 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor 
MUSIC  112. 


203(1).  MUSIC  FROM  MONTEVERDI  TO 

BACH 

Baroque  and  Rococo  periods,  including  musi 
of  such  composers  as  Monteverdi,  Schul 
Lully,  Purcell,  Corelli,  Couperin,  Rameau,  tl| 
Scarlattis,  Bach,  Handel.  Prerequisite,  MUSI 
201  and  permission  of  instructor. 
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205(1).     GOTHIC  AND  RENAISSANCE 

MUSIC 
Chant    and    organum    through    Renaissan. 
motet  and  madrigal.  Reading,  listening,  sco 
study,  analysis.  Prerequisite,  MUSIC  201  ar 
permission  of  instructor. 

209(1),  (II).     MUSIC  OFTHE  20TH 

CENTURY 
European  and  American  music  written  sinn 
1900,  including  Stravinsky,  Bartok,  Hinden 
ith,  Copland,  jazz,  electronic  music.  Prerei 
uisite,  MUSIC  202  and  permission  of  instrui 
tor. 


-.'. 


253(1),  (II).  HISTORY  OF  JAZZ 
The  development  of  Jazz  from  its  African  oi 
gins  and  American  influences  to  date.  Topi] 
include:  ragtime;  early  New  Orleans  sty) 
swing,  Charlie  Parker,  John  Coltrane  and  co 
temporary  styles. 

301(11).     HAYDN,  MOZART  AND 

BEETHOVEN 
Reading,  listening,  score  study.  Prerequisil 
MLtSIC  202  and  permission  of  instructor. 


-..'• 
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302(11).     MUSIC  FROM  SCHUBERT  TO 

DEBUSSY 

History  of  the  19th  century  romantic  music 
small  and  large  forms,  and  various  med 
including  lieder,  chamber  music,  symphon 
opera.  Reading,  listening,  score  study.  Prere 
uisite,  MUSIC  202. 

303.     HISTORY  OF  OPERA 

History  of  opera  from  the  late  16th  to  the  pre 

ent     century.     Prerequisite,     permission 

instructor. 

MUSIC  THEORY 

111(1),  112(11).     ELEMENTARY  MUSIC 

THEORY  (111:C) 
Notation,     ear-training,     solmization,    sigl 
reading,  harmony,  counterpoint,  analysis 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURS! 


v 
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s  re  and  sound  of  music  literature  from  all 
iods,  orchestration,  improvisation  and 
o'inal  composition.  Prerequisite,  open  to 
nsic  majors  and  music  minors  upon 
a  iroval  of  the  Chief  Adviser  of  the  Depart- 
n  it  of  Music.  Ill  prerequisite  to  112.  3  class 
htrs,  2  laboratory  hours. 

(I),  114  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  MUSIC 

THEORY 

C|itinuation  of  111,  112.  Prerequisite,  MUSIC 

113  prerequisite  to  114.  3  class  hours,  2 

1;  jratory  hours. 

(I),  212  (II).     ADVANCED  MUSIC 
THEORY 
C^tinuation  of  113,  114.  Prerequisite,  MUSIC 
211  prerequisite  to  212.  3  class  hours,  1-2 
labratory  hours  as  arranged. 


ods  of  teaching.  Open  to  music  majors  only.  3 
class  hours.  2  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  2. 


(I).     CONTEMPORARY  TECHNIOUES 
mination   of  melody,   rhythm,   harmony, 
form  in  20th  century  music.  Analysis,  lis- 
ng,  and  written  assignments.  Prerequisite, 
SIC  114.  2  class  hours.  Credil.  2. 

2220.     |AZZ  THEORY  AND 

IMPROVISATION  I  AND  II 
T  ory  as  applied  to  performing,  analyzing 
ar  composing  in  the  jazz  medium.  Prerequis- 
ite MUSIC  120  or  permission  of  instructor. 
21  prerequisite  to  220. 

31(1), 312(11).     COMPOSITION 
Ft ;  composition  in  various  forms  and  media. 
Invidual  lessons.  Weekly  seminar.   Prereq- 
ui  e,  permission  of  instructor,  MUSIC  114. 

31 II).     JAZZ  ARRANGING  AND 

COMPOSITION 
W  ing  arrangements  and  composing  for  jazz 
3n  mbles  and  the  school  stage  band.  Anal- 
ys  listening,  and  instrumental  scoring.  Pre- 
-e  isitc,  MUSIC  219,  220  or  permission  of 
nructor.  2  class  hours,  1-2  hour  laboratory 
Dead. 

58  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
p  /idual   study   of  a   selected   problem   for 
luified     students.     By     arrangement     with 
nubers  of  the  department.  Credit.   1-fi. 


SENIOR  HONORS 
or  research,  thesis  option.   By  arrange- 
t  with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit.  4 
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19  SENIOR  HONORS 
;C  inuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
irngement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
)fpe.  Credit.   1-5. 


H?IC  EDUCATION 

i2J229*  (I).  (II).     INSTRUMENTAL 

TECHNIQUES 
j1<;  in  one  instrument   Materials  and  meth- 


221  — Violin 

222  — Cello 

223  — Flute 

224  — Oboe  (Bassoon) 

225  — Clarinet 


226  — Horn 

227  — Trumpet 

228  —  Trombone 

229  —  Percussion 


240.*     PRACTICUM  IN  MUSIC 

EDUCATION 
Laboratory  experience  in  performance,  prepa- 
ration, and  conducting  of  scores,  and  analysis 
of  rehearsal  techniques  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  large  ensembles.  Open  to 
non-majors  with  permission  of  instructor. 

Credil.    1-3. 

241.  INSTRUMENTALMUSIC1NTHE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Philosophy,  methods,  and  materials  of  instru- 
mental music  teaching  in  secondary  education 
coupled  with  implications  for  elementary 
school  instrumental  music  teaching.  Open  to 
majors  in  Music  Education,  or  by  permission 
of  instructor. 

242.  MUSIC  IN  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 

Techniques  and  classroom  strategics  that 
develop  a  sensitivity  to  music.  Examination  of 
movement,  children's  literature,  vocal  media, 
and  emerging  trends  in  curriculum  design 
Open  to  majors  in  Music  Education,  or  bj 
permission  of  instructor. 

243.  CHORAL.  Mt 'SIC  IN  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Problems  of  the  changing  voice,  choral  repei 
toire  for  junior  and  senior  high  school. 
rehearsal  techniques,  organization  and  struc- 
ture of  secondary  school  choral  program. 
Open  to  majors  in  Music  Education,  or  by 
permission  of  instructor. 

244(11).  CLASSROOM  MUSIC  IN 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
Investigation,  evaluation,  and  organization  of 
materials  for  use  in  general  music  classes  that 
contribute  to  the  development  of  an  aurally 
sensitive  student  in  grades  7-12.  Open  to 
majors  in  Music  Education  or  by  permission 
of  instructor. 

245(11).     VOCAL  PEDAGOGY 
Methods  of  leaching  voice  production.  Super- 
vised practice  teaching  of  other  class  mem- 
bers. Open  to  majors  in  Vocal  Music  Educa- 
tion, or  by  permission  of  instructor.  Credit.  2. 

247.  MARCHING  BAND  TECHNIQUES 
Organization,  training,  repertoire,  and  show 
preparation  for  the  high  school  and  college 
marching  band.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of 
college  marching  band  experience  and  con- 
current enrollment  in  MUSIC  181.     Credil,  2. 


250(11).     INTERNSHIP  IN  THETEACHING 

OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 
A  semester-long  supervised  experience  for 
students  who  wish  to  be  certified  to  leach 
music  in  the  public  school.  Open  to  majors  in 
Music  Education.  Prerequisite,  successful 
completion  of  required  techniques,  methods, 
and  pedagogy  courses.  Credit,  6-12. 

363(11).  .  BASIC  CONDUCTING 
Introduction     to     conducting.     Prerequisite, 
MUSIC  114  and  music  major  status.  Credil,  2. 

364(1).     INSTRUMENTAL  CONDUCTING 
Rehearsal     techniques     and     conducting    of 
instrumental  ensembles.  Prerequisite.  MUSIC 
363.  2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

365(1).     CHORALCONDUCTINC 
Rehearsal  techniques  anil  conducting  of  vocal 
ensembles.   Prerequisite,  MUSIC  363.  2  class 
hours.  Credit.  2. 

"May  be  repeated  for  credit. 


APPLIED  MUSIC 

Registration  in  Applied  Music  courses 
requires  prior  permission  of  the  department. 
Music  majors  are  not  charged  additional  fees 
fur  applied  lessons  or  practice  rooms. 

120(1). (II).     PIANOCLASS 
Piano    proficiency.    Required    of    all    music 
majors.  Not  open  to  non-majors.  By  examina- 
tion or  no  rnori!  than  4  hours  credit  allowed.  I 
class  h Credit,   1. 

121-138*  (I),  (II).     INDIVIDUAL 

INSTRUCTION 
Development  of  performance  skills;  study  of 
appropriate  literature.  Student  recitals  and 
studio  classes  provide  opportunity  for  fre- 
quent performances.  |ury  examinations 
required.  Registration  in  individual  instruc- 
tion requires:  (a)  prior  permission  of  the 
department:  (b)  an  audition  with  the  applied 
faculty;  H  i  the  availability  of  staff  time;  and 
(d)  the  availability  of  practice  facilities. 
Applied  instruction  available  to  non-majors 
based  on  an  audition  and  availability  of  time; 
in  instructors'  schedule's;  ensemble  perform- 
ance may  be  required  as  a  condition  of  applied 
instruction  for  non-majors.  Credil.  1-4. 

Woodwinds 

121  Piano  128  Flute 

122  Organ  129  Oboe 

123  Voice  130  Clarinet 

131  Bassoon 

132  Saxophone 

■Strings  Brasses 

124  Violin  133  Trumpet 

125  Viola  134  French  Horn 

126  Cello  135  Trombone 

127  Bass  136  Baritone  Horn 

137  Tuba 
138  Percussion 
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161*  (I),  (II).  UNIVERSITY  CHORALE 
Choir  selected  by  audition.  Preparation  and 
performance  of  choral  literature  ranging  from 
the  Renaissance  to  Contemporary.  Concerts 
on  campus  and  on  tour.  Four  rehearsals  a 
week.  Chamber  Singers  selected  from  this 
group.  Credit.  1. 

162*  (I).  (II).     UNIVERSITY  CHORUS 
Open  to  all  students.  Preparation  and  concert 
performance    of   oratorios    and    other    large 
choral  works.  Three  rehearsals  a  week. 

Credit,  1. 

165*  (I),  (II).     WOMEN'S  CHOIR 

A  select  choir  specializing  in  choir  literature 

for  women's  voices.  Audition  required. 

Credit,   1. 

167(1),  (II).     CHAMBER  SINGERS 
Vocal  ensembles  specializing  in  performance 
of  chamber  music  from  Renaissance  to  Con- 
temporary. Audition  required.  Credit,  1. 

168(1),  (II).     MADRIGAL  SINGERS 

Vocal  ensemble  specializing  in  music  of  the 

Renaissance.  Audition  required.         Credit,  1. 

171*  (I),  (II).     UNIVERSITY  ORCHESTRA 
Preparation   and   performance   of  orchestral 
literature  of  various  styles  and  periods. 

Credit,  1. 

181*  (I).     MARCHING  BAND 
Preparation  and  performance  of  pre-game  and 
half-time  shows  during  football  season.  Pre- 
requisite, attendance  at  pre-season  band  camp 
and  permission  of  conductor.  Credit,  1. 

182*  (I),  (II).     SYMPHONY  BAND 
Preparation  and   performance  of  band   and 
wind  ensemble  literature  of  various  styles  and 
periods.  Credit,  1. 

183*  (I),  (II).     CONCERT  BAND 

Preparation     and     limited     performance     of 

selected  band  literature.  Credit,  1. 

187(1),  (II).     SMALL  ENSEMBLE 
Preparation  and  performance  of  appropriate 
literature  for  small  instrumental  and   vocal 
ensembles.  Open  to  music  majors,  or  by  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Credit,  1. 
187A  Brass  Choir 
187B  New  Music  Ensemble 
187C  String  Bass  Ensemble 
187D  Chamber  Jazz  Ensemble 
187E  Percussion  Ensemble 
187F  UMASSMARIMBAS 
187G  Collegium  Musicum 

188  (I),  (II).     JAZZ  WORKSHOP 
Preparation  and  performance  of  literature  for 
jazz  ensembles  and  the  school  stage  band. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  1. 
*May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
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DANCE 

140.  MODERN  DANCE  1 
Introduction  to  modern  dance  technique. 

Credit,   1. 

141.  MODERN  DANCE  II 
Continuation  of  modern  dance  technique  with 
more  emphasis  on  locomotor  combinations. 
Prerequisite,  Modern  Dance  I  and  permission 
of  instructor.  Credit,  1. 

142.  MODERN  DANCE  III 
Intermediate  dance  techniques  with  emphasis 
on  the  performance  of  more  advanced  combi- 
nations and  techniques.  Prerequisite,  Modern 
Dance  II  and  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  1. 

143.  MODERN  DANCE  IV 

Advanced  techniques  in  modern  dance  with 
emphasis  on  the  performance  of  patterns  and 
combinations.  Prerequisite,  Modern  Dance  III 
and  permission  of  instructor.  Credit,  1. 

144.  MODERN  DANCE  V 

A  continuation  of  Modern  Dance  IV.  Prerequi- 
site, Modern  Dance  IV  and  permission  of 
instructor.  Credit,  1. 

147.  BALLET  I 

Beginning  ballet  technique  involving  barre 
and  center  work.  Credit,  1. 

148.  BALLET  II 

A  continuation  of  beginning  ballet  techniques 
at  the  barre  and  in  the  center.  Prerequisite, 
Ballet  I  and  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,   1. 

149.  BALLET  III 

Intermediate  techniques  at  the  barre  and  in 
the  center.  Prerequisite,  Ballet  II  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Credit,  1. 

155.  JAZZ  DANCE  I 

Introduction  to  jazz  dance.  The  discipline 
taught  is  Part  I  of  the  Luigi  Technique.  Empha- 
sis on  the  aspects  of  performance.  Prerequi- 
site, Ballet  I  and  Modern  Dance  I.      Credit,  1. 

156.  JAZZ  DANCE  II 

Primarily  for  Dance  Concentration  and  Physi- 
cal Education  Majors.  A  continuation  of  Jazz 
I.  Part  II  of  Luigi  Technique  is  taught  as  the 
student  develops  a  competence  in  the  jazz 
style.  Prerequisite,  Jazz  I  and  permission  of 
instructor.  Credit,  1. 

157.  JAZZ  DANCE  III 

Primarily  for  Dance  Concentration  and  Physi- 
cal Education  Majors.  Application  of  the  tech- 
nique of  the  Luigi  methods  acquire  in  Jazz  I 
and  II.  Prerequisites,  Jazz  II  and  permission  of 
instructor.  Credit,  1. 

160.     UNIVERSITY  DANCERS 
Performances  of  the  company  throughout  the 


East.  Concentrated  tour  during  January, 
audition  only.  Credit 

263.  ANALYSIS  OF  RHYTHM 
Analysis  of  rhythmic  structure  of  music  ; 
its  application  to  motor  activity.  2  class  hoi 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit 

264.  DANCE  IMPROVISATION 
Exploration  of  movement  potential  by  solv 
movement  problems  in  space,  time  and  foi 
Prerequisite,  Modern  Dance  I  and  permiss 
of  instructor.  Credit 

265.  DANCE  COMPOSITION 
Choreography.  1  class  hour,  1  2-hour  lab< 
tory  period.  Credit 

350.     DANCE  HISTORY 

History  of  dance  as  a  performing  art  in  W 

ern  culture.  Credit 

353.     DANCE  PRODUCTION 

Dance  production  relating  to  both  the  arti 

and  technical  direction  of  the  performing 

2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.   I 

Credit* 

Philosophy 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Robert  Sle 
Associate  Head  of  the  Department:  Profe' 
Terence  Parson.  Director  of  Undergrad 
Studies:  Professor  Gareth  Matthews.  Pro 
sors  Ackermann,  Aune,  Ehrlich,  Gettier, . 
delberger,  Oppcnheim,  Partee,  Sleigh,  W 
Associate  Professors  Brentlinger,  Feldr 
Ferguson,  Foster,  Robison;  Assistant  Pre; 
sors  Jubien,  Sirridge. 


The  standard  major  in  philosophy  consisil 
10  courses  (30  credits),  including  one  in  1( 
one  in  ethics,  and  four  in  the  history  of  ph 
ophy.  100-level  courses  may  be  counte! 
meeting  this  requirement,  as  may  indivf 
study  courses,  which  can  be  arranged  by 
dents  with  special  interests. 

Two  variations  on  the  standard  majoi 
offered:  (1)  an  Honors  major,  in  which 
dents  take  special  seminars  and  write  a  se 
honors  thesis;  and  (2)  a  teacher  prepare 
program,  designed  to  enable  students  to  i 
secondary  school  certification  requiremi 
in  which  work  in  Education  and  opportun 
for  student  teaching  at  local  high  school: 
provided. 

Three  joint  major  programs,  in  which 
losophy  is  combined  with  classics  or  lin; 
tics  or  mathematics,  are  also  available.  T 
are  administered  by  Philosophy  in  coo{ 
tion  with  the  other  departments  concei 
For  details,  consult  the  Director  of  Underj 
uate  Studies,  Professor  Gareth  Matthews 

105  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

PHILOSOPHY  (C) 
Some  of  the  most  important  general  quest  s 
ideas,  theories,  and  methods  of  inquiry  v* 
have  given  direction  to  Western  thought. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COUR 


: 


: 

s 

: 

: 


G 


■  (I),  (II).     ETHICS  (C) 

Ossical  and  contemporary  theories  concern- 
id  policy  formation  and  the  justification  of 
jJsonal  decisions  and  ways  of  1  i ft?. 


(I).     PROBLEMS  IN  SOCIAL 

THOUGHT  (C) 
ritical  examination  of  a  number  of  major 
blems  in  social  policy  and  philosophy. 

(II).     MAN  AND  THE  STATE  (C) 
exploration  of  the  historical,  moral,  legal, 
political  relationships  between  the  indi- 
ual  and  the  state. 

(I),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO  LOGIC 

(E) 

nature  of  critical  thinking,  including  the 
ctions  of  language,  the  structure  of  deduc- 

arguments,  and  a  glimpse  at  inductive 
hods. 

(I).     HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY- 
ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  (C) 
elopment   of   Western    thought   from   its 
iest  beginnings  to  the  flowerings  of  medi- 
scholasticism.  Emphasis  on  the  contribu- 
of  important  movements  and  great  think- 


(II).     HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY- 
MODERN  (C) 
Chtinuation  of  161  from  the  Renaissance  and 
tl  rise  of  modern  science  to  19th  century 
icilism,  positivism,  and  voluntarism. 

2ll  PLATO  AND  ARISTOTLE  (C) 
T  :  major  works  of  Plalo  and  Aristotle  in  eth- 
ic logic,  and  metaphysics;  the  systematic 
clracter  of  their  thought  and  its  contempo- 
E'  relevance.  Prerequisite,  one  semester 
C(rse  in  philosophy. 

21  MEDIEVAL  PHILOSOPHY  (C) 
T  writings  of  major  philosophers  of  the 
pi  od,  including  Augustine,  Aquinas,  Duns 
S'tus,  and  Ockham;  their  historical  sotting 
ai  relevance  to  modern  thought.  Prerequi- 
si  one  semester  course  in  philosophy. 

2(  CONTINENTAL  RATIONALISM  (C) 
R  resentative  philosophical  texts,  with  con- 
ce  ration  on  authors  of  major  historical 
in  jence  such  as  Descartes,  Spinoza.  Leibniz, 
ai  Pascal.  Prerequisite,  one  semester  course 
inhilosophy. 

2(  BRITISH  EMPIRICISM  (C) 
R'  resentative  philosophical  texts.  Emphasis 
oi  .ocke,  Berkeley,  Hume  and  their  historical 
injience,  especially  on  contemporary  empiri- 
ci  i.  Prerequisite,  one  semester  course  in 
pi  osophy. 

21     KANT  AND  19TH  CENTURY 

PHILOSOPHY  (C) 
R'  dings  of  original  texts,  with  emphasis  on 
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Kant  and  selected  19th  century  thinkers.  Pre- 
requisite, one  semester  course  in  philosophy. 

218.     AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHY  (C) 
Examination  by  means  of  a  study  of  selected 
original  texts  by  the  outstanding  American 
philosophers,  of  their  contribution  to  Western 
thought  and  American  civilization. 

225.  INDIAN  PHILOSOPHIES  (C) 
Theories  of  reality,  of  knowledge,  of  art,  and 
of  human  destiny  in  the  leading  schools  of 
Indian   Asia;    traditional   and    contemporary 
political  theory. 

226.  EAST  ASIAN  PHILOSOPHIES  (C) 
Theories  of  human  nature,  society,  and  the 
state  in  philosophies  of  Chinese  and  [apanese 
origin;  the  modification  of  Buddhism  under 
the  influence  of  Chinese  thought. 

230,  INTERMEDIATE  LOGIC 

First  order  quantification  theory  with  rela- 
tions, identity,  and  definite  descriptions;  an 
introduction  to  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
modal  logic,  epistomic  logic,  deontic  logic, 
tense  logic,  and  many-valued  logics.  Prerequi- 
site. PHIL  125. 

231.  FORMAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
LINGUISTIC  THEORY 

Topics  in  formal  systems  as  they  relate  to 
modern  linguistic  theory,  including  set  theory, 
logic,  group  theory,  automata  theory,  and  for 
mal  grammars.  Prerequisite,  LING  201 

24(1.     PHILOSOPHICAL  APPROACHES  TO 

SCIENCE  (E) 
An  introduction  to  the  results  of  philosophical 
analysis  of  scientific  practice,  and  the  bearing 
of  these  results  on   a  general  description  of 
scientific  methodology. 

241      PHILOSOPHICAL  APPROACHES  TO 

RELIGION  (C) 
Readings    in    contrasting    religious    philoso- 
phies,   followed    by    analysis    of    concepts 
involved  in  understanding  religion  as  related 
to  other  aspects  of  experience. 

242.  APPROACHES  TO  POLITICS  AND 
SOCIETY 

The  relationships  between  theories  of  person- 
ality, theories  of  social  organization,  and  polit- 
ical philosophies,  through  a  close  study  of 
classical  and  contemporary  texts. 

243.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ART  (C) 

The  nature  and  function  of  artistic  creation 
and  expression,  the  analysis  of  aesthetic 
experience,  the  distinctive  function  of  art  in 
culture  and  personality,  and  the  principles  of 
criticism. 

261.     CONTEMPORARY  ANALYTIC 

PHILOSOPHY  (C) 
Russell,  Carnap.  Wisdom,  the  later  Wittgen- 


stein, Austin,  Strawson,  Quinc.  Prerequisite, 
one  semester  course  in  philosophy 

263.  MARXISM 

The  moral,  social,  and  political  philosophy  of 
Marx  and  Engels.  Prerequisite,  one  semester 
course  in  philosophy  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

264.  EXISTENTIAL  PHILOSOPHIES  (C) 
Examination  by  a  study  of  selected  original 
texts  of  the  main  problems  peculiar  to  this 
movement  as  a  whole  and  to  its  main  expo- 
nents individually.  Prerequisite,  one  semester 
course  in  philosophy  other  than  125. 

340.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE 
A  critical  analysis  of  the  structure  of  scientific 
method  and  the  language  of  science.  I  he 
respective  roles  of  induction  and  deduction  in 
science,  and  the  status  of  theoretical  terms. 
Prerequisites,  three  semester  courses  in  phi- 
losophy, including  125. 

341      PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION 
Analytic  study  of  the  meaning  and  justifiabil- 
ity of  beliefs  concerning  the  existence  and 
nature  of  God.  Prerequisites,  three  semester 
courses  in  philosophy,  including  125. 

342.  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY 

A  systematic  approach  to  major  controversies 
in  philosophy  of  political  science  and  political 
ethics;  e.g..  rationalism  vs.  empiricism,  natural 
law  vs.  legal  positivism.  Prerequisite,  one 
semester  course  in  philosophy  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

343.  AESTHETICS 

Analytic  study  of  selected  problems  in  aes 
thetic  theory.  Prerequisites,  three  semester 
i  (iiuses  in  philosophy,  including  125 

344.  EPISTEMOLOGY 

Examination  of  various  accounts  of  the  nature 
of  knowledge;  attention  lo  basic  principles  of 
epislemic  logic,  probability,  and  certainly. 
Prerequisites,  three  semester  courses  in  phi- 
losophy, including  125. 

345.  METAPHYSICS 

The  basic  problems  of  metaphysics.  Problems 
include  the  nature  of  necessity,  the  relation 
between  univcrsals  and  particulars,  the  con- 
cept of  causality,  and  the  relative  merits  of 
competing  metaphysical  views,  such  as  mate- 
rialism, idealism,  and  dualism.  Prerequisites, 
three  semester  courses  in  philosophy,  includ- 
ing 125. 

346.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LANGUAGE 

An  introduction  to  some  of  the  major 
approaches  to  the  philosophy  of  language;  Ihe 
contributions  of  some  of  the  following  philos- 
ophers: Frcge,  Carnap,  Quine,  Austin,  Chom- 
sky, Russell,  Strawson,  Grice,  Tarski,  Witt- 
genstein, and  others.  Prerequisite,  two  courses 
in  philosophy  in  addition  to  PHIL  230. 
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350.  HISTORY  OF  ETHICS 

Theories  of  important  figures  in  the  history  of 
ethics,  presented  chronologically.  Works  in 
the  following  traditions  will  be  represented: 
ancient  Greek  ethics;  natural  law  and  natural 
right  theorists;  the  British  moral  sense,  sympa- 
thy, and  sentiment  theorists;  Kant;  utilitarian- 
ism; self  realization;  pragmatism;  and  contem- 
porary intuitionists.  Prerequisites,  two 
semester  courses  in  philosophy  above  200. 

351.  ETHICAL  THEORY 

Some  major  problems  of  ethical  theory. 
Emphasis  on  definition,  the  status  of  ethical 
statements,  and  reasoning  and  justification  in 
ethics.  Prerequisites,  two  semester  courses  in 
philosophy,  including  125. 

365.     PHILOSOPHICAL  THEOLOGY 
Systematic   and   historical   inquiry   into   the 
methods,  problems,  and  directions  of  theologi- 
cal    thought.     Prerequisites,     two     semester 
courses  in  philosophy  above  200. 

371.  PHILOSOPHY  AND  LOGIC 
Informal  exposition  of  results  of  modern  logic 
that  are  of  philosophical  significance.  Topics 
chosen  from;  semantics  for  first-order  theo- 
ries; Lowenheim-Skolem  theorem;  Herbrand- 
Gcntzen  theorem;  Gddel's  incompleteness 
theorem  for  first-order  elementary  number 
theory;  Church's  undecidability  theorem  for 
quantification  theory;  Tarski's  semantic  con- 
ception of  truth;  paradoxes  of  abstract  set 
theory.  Prerequisite,  PHIL  230. 

372.  MATHEMATICAL  LOGIC  I  (E) 
Axiomatization  of  sentential  logic  and  the 
lower  functional  calculus;  the  syntax  and 
semantics  of  first-order  theories  including 
results  concerning  consistency,  adequacy, 
completeness,  and  elementary  model  theory. 
Prerequisite,  PHIL  230  or  major  in  mathemat- 
ics. 

373.  MATHEMATICAL  LOGIC  11(E) 
Formalization  of  elementary  number  theory 
as  a  first-order  theory;  Gddel's  theorem  con- 
cerning incompleteness  of  number  theory; 
introduction  to  the  theory  of  recursive  func- 
tions. Prerequisite,  PHIL  372  or  major  in 
mathematics. 

374.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MATHEMATICS 

A  discussion  of  different  philosophical  posi- 
tions on  the  foundations  of  mathematics  (log- 
icism,  intuitionism,  and  formalism)  and  the 
existence  of  mathematical  objects  (platonism 
and  nominalism).  Prerequisite,  MATH  381  or 
PHIL  373. 

381.     SELECTED  ANCIENT  OR  MEDIEVAL 

PHILOSOPHER 
Intensive  study  in  the  works  of  a  single 
ancient  or  medieval  philosopher,  such  as 
Plato,  Aristotle,  or  Aquinas.  Prerequisites, 
PHIL  125.  161  or  201,  and  one  additional 
semester  course  in  philosophy. 
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382.  SELECTED  MODERN 
CONTINENTAL  PHILOSOPHER 

Intensive  study  in  the  works  of  a  single  mod- 
ern continental  philosopher,  such  as  Des- 
cartes, Spinoza,  Leibniz,  Kant,  or  Hegel.  Pre- 
requisites, PHIL  125,  162  or  203,  and  one 
additional  semester  course  in  philosophy. 

383.  SELECTED  MODERN  BRITISH 
PHILOSOPHER 

Intensive  study  in  the  works  of  a  single  mod- 
ern British  philosopher,  such  as  Locke,  Berke- 
ley, Hume,  or  Mill.  Prerequisites,  PHIL  125, 
162  or  204,  and  one  additional  semester  course 
in  philosophy. 

(381,  382,  and  383  may  be  repeated  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  credits  provided  the  topic  is  different 
on  each  occasion.) 

384.  CONTEMPORARY  PROBLEMS 
Selected  persistent  philosophical  problems  — 
e.g.,  induction,  relation  of  mind  and  body, 
perception,  certainty  of  statements,  knowl- 
edge of  other  minds.  Prerequisites,  PHIL  125 
and  two  additional  semester  courses  in  philos- 
ophy. 

385,386.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  under  the  supervision  of  a 
member  of  the  department.  Written  permis- 
sion of  the  student's  faculty  supervisor  must 
be  filed  with  the  departmental  secretary 
before  registration.  Credit,  1-6. 

391, 392.     SEMINAR 

One  major  philosopher,  major  philosophical 
tradition,  or  restricted  subject  in  a  special  field 
of  philosophical  inquiry.  Prerequisites,  two 
semester  courses  in  philosophy  numbered 
above  200,  or  permission  of  department. 

396,397.     HONORS  SEMINARS,  I,  II 


398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  1-5. 

Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Laszlo  M. 
Tikos.  Professors  Ivask,  Levin;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor R.  Rothstein;  Assistant  Professors  Lake, 
Stawiecki;  Lecturer,  H.  Rothstein 

The  Russian  major  aims  at  proficiency  in 
reading,  writing,  speaking  and  understanding 
the  language,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  Rus- 
sian literature.  Russian  majors  are  encouraged 
to  acquire  a  background  in  the  history,  gov- 
ernment, economy  and  sociology  of  Russia,  in 


order  to  understand  the  culture  and  literat 
of  the  Russian  people.  Successful  complet 
of  the  program  should  prepare  the  student 
graduate  study  or  enable  him  or  her  to  becc 
a  teacher  or  translator  of  Russian. 

Prerequisite  for  a  major  in  Russian  is 
successful  completion  of  RUSS  110,  120,  ' 
140  or  the  equivalent. 

Departmental  requirements  for  a  major  an 

1.  the  third-year  language  sequence: 
261,  262  —  Advanced  Grammar 
271,  272  —  Russian  Conversation 

2.  the  fourth-year  language  sequence: 
281,  282  —  Russian  Stylistics 

291,  292  —  Introduction  to  Russian 
Literature 

3.  Two     additional     courses     within 
department  to  be  selected  in  consults 
with  an  adviser. 

4.  HIST  214,  215  —  The  History  of  Russ 


It  is  strongly  recommended  that  studi 
make  every  effort  to  initiate  or  continue 
study  of  another  foreign  language,  prefer 
French  or  German.  This  is  particularly  uri 
for  anyone  planning  graduate  study,  bv 
important  for  others  as  well.  Since  studi 
have  a  limited  number  of  electives,  it  is  es; 
tial  for  majors  and  prospective  majors  to 
suit  early  and  often  with  their  academic  ac 
ers  in  selecting  their  courses. 
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RUSSIAN 

110  (I),  120  (II).     ELEMENTARY  RUSSIA 
Grammar,  exercises  in  composition  and  I  ;;, 
versation,  selected  readings.  No  previousi 
guage  training  required.  3  class  hours,  1  Is 
atory  hour. 


119,129,139.     RUSSIAN  READING 

COURSE 

Intensive  study  of  Russian  grammar.  Emi    . 
sis  on   developing   reading  ability  only 
previous  language  training  required. 

130(1),  140(11).  INTERMEDIATE  RUSSi  \ 
Review  of  fundamentals  of  grammar  folli 
by  more  advanced  study  of  grammatical  £ 
ture  and  idiom.  Composition,  convers 
and  readings  in  Russian  fiction.  Prerequ 
RUSS  120  or  equivalent. 


149(11).  RUSSIAN  EXPOSITORY  PRO 
Readings  in  non-literary  Russian  texts  fi 
wide  variety  of  scientific  and  technical  f 
Emphasis  on  developing  reading  skill  i 
student's  field  of  specialization.  Prereqi 
three  semesters  of  Russian  or  equivalent 

201(1).     RUSSIAN  CULTURE 
Russian  geographical,  historical,  literary 
gious,  philosophic  and  artistic  life  as  a  n 
to    assess    Russian    cultural    progress, 
ducted  in  English. 


Sail 
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UNDERGRADUATE  COU1 


1 1  (I).     DOSTOEVSKY(C) 

1  itorical  and  literary  background.  Close  text 
fedysis.  Student  reports.  Readings  of  selected 
Mrks  in  the  original  required  of  Russian 
njors.  Prerequisite,  junior  standing. 

2;-  (II).     TOLSTOY  (C) 

Btorical  and  literary  background.  Close  text 
ailysis.  Student  reports.  Readings  of  selected 
vrks  in  the  original  required  of  Russian 
njors.  Prerequisite,  junior  standing. 

2  (I).     MASTERPIECES  OF  RUSSIAN 

LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION  (C) 
Section  from  classics  of  Russian  romanti- 
fcln  and  realism  culminating  in  the  novels  of 
litoevsky  and  Tolstoy.  Prerequisite,  junior 
s iding. 

fl  (II).     RUSSIAN  DRAMA  (C) 
Fisian  drama  in  the  originals  from  the  begin- 
nigs  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  reper- 
Ue   and    theatre.    Plays   from    Fonvizin    to 
p'ky.  Prerequisite,  RUSS  262  or  equivalent. 


2(11).  SOVIET  LITERATURE  (C) 
(■innings  and  development  of  Soviet  prose, 
lima  and  criticism  from  Gorky  to  the  pres- 
e  .  Conducted  in  English.  Majors  required  to 
d  research  in  Russian.  Prerequisite,  junior 
siding. 

2  (II)     RUSSIAN  POETRY 

Rsian  poetry  in  the  originals.  Nineteenth 
z<  tury  to  the  present.  Prerequisite.  RUSS  262 

3  quivalent. 

2  (I).     THE  SLAVIC  PEOPLES,  THEIR 
LANGUAGES  AND  CIVILIZATIONS 
(C) 
P  urvey  of  the  historical,  social,  intellectual 
a    cultural  evolution  of  the  Slavic  peoples 
fill  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  Empha- 
I  on  the  non-Russian  Slavs.  Conducted  in 
E;lish. 

21  (I),  262  (II).  ADVANCED  RUSSIAN 
(wanced  grammar,  building  vocabulary  and 
irlroving  reading  ability  through  selection 
flfn  the  Classical  and  Soviet  Periods.  Com- 
plition  and  classroom  discussions  in  Russian 
y  reading  materials.  Prerequisite,  RUSS  140 
jquivalent.  Departmental  requirement  for 
Risian  majors. 

(II).     SCIENTIFIC  RUSSIAN 
iitnsive  experience  in  translating  scientific, 
:iinical,  academic  and  journalistic  articles. 

requisite.  RUSS  140  or  equivalent. 

g  (II).     RUSSIAN  PHONETICS 
D  ailed  analysis  of  the  Russian  sound  sys- 
If  .     Articulation     and     intonation     treated 
lc[ely  in  comparison  with  the  sound  system 

English.  Recommended  for  those  preparing 
tc  each  Russian.  Prerequisite,  RUSS  262  or 

ivalent. 


271  (I),  272  (11).     RUSSIAN 

CONVERSATION 
Devoted  to  acquiring  a  conversational  vocabu- 
lary and  to  developing  fluency  in  speaking 
Russian.  Prerequisite.  RUSS  140  or  equivalent. 
Departmental  requirement  for  Russian 
majors. 

281  (I).  282  (II).  RUSSIAN  STYLISTICS 
The  style  of  Russian  literary  works.  Practical 
application  of  grammatical  principles  and 
intensive  study  of  idiomatic  expressions.  Pre- 
requisite, RUSS  262  or  equivalent.  Depart- 
mental requirement  for  Russian  majors. 

291  (I).  292  (II).     INTRODUCTIONS) 

RUSSIAN  LITERATURE 
Survey  course  conducted  in  Russian.  Read- 
ings in  Russian,  written  reports.  Prerequisite, 
RUSS     262     or     equivalent.     Departmental 
requirement  for  Russian  majors. 

310(11).     THETEACHING  OF  RUSSIAN 
Analysis  of  the  major  linguistic  problems  fac- 
ing the  teacher  of  Russian  and  the  methods 
used  in  solving  them.  Prerequisite.  RUSS  365 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

319(1).     PUSHKIN 

The  most  important  works  of  Pushkin,  prose 
and  poetry:  Eugene  Onenin.  Boris  Godunov, 
The  Captain's  Daughter.  The  Bronze  Horse- 
man, Poltava,  and  others.  Facility  in  speaking 
and  writing  Russian  required.  Conducted  on  a 
seminar  basis;  each  student  actively  partici- 
pating. 

320(11).     GOGOL 

The  most  important  works  of  Gogol  The 
Inspector-General,  Ucad  Souls,  The  Overcoal 
and  selected  passages  from  his  Correspon- 
dence with  Friends,  and  other  works.  Facility 
in  speaking  and  writing  Russian  required. 
Conducted  on  a  seminar  basis;  each  student 
actively  participating. 

331(1).     19TH  CENTURY  RUSSIAN 

CRITICISM 
Criticism  of  the  19th  century:  Belinsky,  Cher- 
nyshevsky,  Dobrolyubov,  Pisarev  and  others. 
Facility  in  speaking  and  writing  Russian 
required.  Conducted  on  a  seminar  basis;  each 
student  actively  participating. 

365(1).     STRUCTURE  OF  RUSSIAN 
Descriptive   analysis   of   the   morphology   of 
contemporary  standard   Russian   with   addi- 
tional emphasis  on  selected  problems  of  deri- 
vation. Prerequisite,  proficiency  in  Russian. 

366(11).     CONTRASTIVE  STRUCTURES  OF 

RUSSIAN  AND  ENGLISH 
Contrastive  analysis  of  Russian  and  English. 
Emphasis  on  those  elements  of  Russian  struc- 
ture  that   differ  significantly   from   English. 
Prerequisite.  RUSS  365. 
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385.386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual   study   of  a   selected   problem   for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit.   1-6. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit.   4, 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  1  lonors 
Office.  Credit.   1-5. 

POLISH 

110  (I).  120  (II).     ELEMENTARY  POLIS1 1 
Oral  and  written  exercises,  pronunciation  and 
grammar,  reading  of  selected  works.  No  pre- 
vious   language    training    required.    3    class 
hours,  1  laboratory  hour. 

130(1),  140(11).     INTERMEDIATE  POLISH 
Review  of  grammar,  composition  and  selected 
readings.  Prerequisite,  POLISH  120  or  equiva- 
lent and  permission  of  instructor. 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Chairman  of  Department:  II.  L.  Boudreau. 
Professors  Bancroft,  De  Puy,  Greeenfield, 
Pieces,  Rothbcrg,  Wcxler;  Associate  Profes- 
sors Barreda-Tomas.  Ferna'ndez-Turienzo, 
Scott.  Sturm;  Assist, ml  Professors  Andrade, 
Bradford.  Galvin,  MacLeod.  Milan,  Ornelas, 
Rauchwargor,  Soons,  Staczek,  Zamora:  Visit- 
ing Instructor  Monserrate;  Lecturer  Collins. 

PORTUGUESE 

Approval  of  major  in  Portuguese  is  now  pend- 
ing   Information   is  available  in  the  Depart 
ment. 

110(1),  120(11).     ELEMENTARY 

PORTUGUESE 
For  students  with  no  previous  creditable  train- 
ing in   Portuguese.   Intensive  practice  in  the 
language  skills.  3  class  hours,  laboratory. 

126(1).     ELEMENTARY  PORTUGUESE  — 

INTENSIVE 
Emphasis    on    the    oral    aspect.    Designed    to 
allow  completion  of  PORT  110  and  120  in  one 
semester.  10  class  hours.  Credit,  (i. 

130(1),  140(11).     INTERMEDIATE 

PORTUGUESE 
For  students  with  one  year  of  college 
Portuguese  or  equivalent.  Training  in  the  lan- 
guage skills;  emphasis  on  speaking  and  under- 
standing; readings  in  cultural  and  literary 
texts. 

146(11).     INTERMEDIATE  PORTUGUESE 

—  INTENSIVE  (C) 
Emphasis  on  conversation  in  Portuguese  and 
readings  in   Portuguese  and   Brazilian  litera- 


ti 


ture.  Systematic  review  of  grammar.  Fulfills 
the  language  requirement.  8  class  hours. 

Credit,  6. 

161  (1),  162  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE  (C) 
Selected  masterpieces  of  Portuguese  literature 
presented  integrally,  in  literary-historical  per- 
spective. Conducted  in  Portuguese.  Either 
semester  may  be  elected  independently.  Pre- 
requisite, PORT  140  or  permission  of  depart- 
ment. 

181(1),  182(11).     CONVERSATIONAL 

PORTUGUESE 
Training  in  language  skills  with  emphasis  on 
speaking  and  understanding.  Readings  in 
newspapers,  cultural  texts,  debates,  discus- 
sions all  geared  to  improving  pronunciation, 
vocabulary  and  fluency  in  the  language. 

345.     TEACHING  OF  PORTUGUESE 
Review  and  analysis  of  problems,  methods 
and  materials  in  teaching  Portuguese  at  the 
elementary,  secondary  and  college  levels. 

SPANISH 

The  major  in  Spanish  offers  programs  for  stu- 
dents in  any  one  of  the  three  interest  areas: 
Literature,  Language,  and  Linguistics,  and  Bil- 
ingual Studies.  Further  information  about 
provisional  offerings  not  listed  below  is  avail- 
able from  the  department. 

110, 120  (I),  (II).  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH 
For  students  with  no  previous  creditable  train- 
ing in  Spanish.  Intensive  practice  in  language 
skills.  To  fulfill  the  language  requirement, 
upon  completion  of  the  course  most  students 
are  required  to  continue  by  taking  SPAN  130, 
140.  3  class  hours,  2  laboratory  sessions. 

111.     SPANISH  FOR  READING 
The  development  of  reading  skills  in  Spanish 
through  the  study  of  grammar  and  vocabu- 
lary. Not  for  students  wishing  to  develop  lis- 
tening and  speaking  skills.  Five  class  hours. 

Credit,  4. 

126  (I),  (II).     ELEMENTARY  SPANISH  — 

INTENSIVE 
Emphasis  on  oral  aspect.  Designed  to  allow 
completion  of  SPAN  110  and  120  in  one  semes- 
ter. 10  class  hours.  Open  to  all.  Credit,  6. 

130, 140  (I),  (II).     INTERMEDIATE 

SPANISH 
For  upperclassmen  who  have  completed 
SPAN  110-120,  and  freshmen  and  transfer 
students  found  qualified  by  placement  exami- 
nation. Training  in  language  skill,  with 
emphasis  on  speaking  and  understanding; 
readings  in  cultural  and  literary  texts.  Stu- 
dents completing  SPAN  140  fulfill  the  lan- 
guage requirement. 

134  (I),  (II),  144  (I),  (II).     INTERMEDIATE 

SPANISH 
Social  sciences  reading  track. 
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145(1).     SPANISH  FOR  NATIVE 

SPEAKERS 
Review  of  Spanish  grammar.  Readings  and 
composition.  Open  only  to  native  speakers  of 
Spanish. 

146  (I),  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH  — 

INTENSIVE 
Emphasis  on  conversation  in  Spanish  and 
readings  in  Hispanic  literature.  Systematic 
review  of  grammar.  Successful  completion  of 
this  course  satisfies  the  foreign  language  qual- 
ification. 8  class  hours.  Credit,  6. 

150, 151(1),  (II).  GRAMMAR 
A  review  of  basic  elements  of  grammar.  For 
Spanish  majors  and  others  who  plan  to  con- 
tinue with  Spanish  beyond  SPAN  140.  To  be 
taken  concurrently  with  SPAN  130  and  140.  2 
class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

155.     SPANISH  FOR  NATIVE  SPEAKERS 
Advanced  grammar  for  native  speakers.  Read- 
ings, oral  and  written  communication.  Prereq- 
uisite: SPAN  145  or  equivalent. 

161(1),  162(11).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

SPANISH  LITERATURE  (C) 
Selected  complete  works  in  several  genres 
studied  analytically  and  critically  to  develop 
intensive  reading  skills  and  extend  ability  to 
interpret  and  explicate  in  Spanish  both  orally 
and  in  writing.  Prerequisite,  SPAN  140  or 
equivalent. 

180, 181(1),  (II).  ORAL  SPANISH 
Pronunciation,  vocabulary  building,  speeches, 
discussions,  debates.  Grammatical  elements 
required  for  correct  and  fluent  use  of  Ameri- 
can and  Peninsular  Spanish.  Prerequisite, 
SPAN  140  or  permission  of  department.  4 
class  hours.  Credit,  4  (180); 

3  (181). 

191(1).     COMPOSITION 
The  basic  principles  of  writing  in  Spanish. 
Required  of  Spanish  majors;  open  to  others 
qualified.  Prerequisites,  SPAN  150  and  151. 

200(1).     CULTURAL  BACKGROUNDS: 

SPAIN  (C) 
The  diverse  factors  that  have  shaped  Spanish 
culture.  In  Spanish.  Prerequisite,  SPAN  140  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

201  (II).     CULTURAL  BACKGROUNDS: 

LATIN  AMERICA  (C) 
The  unity  and  diversity  of  Latin  American 
civilization  and  the  different  cultural  factors 
that  have  shaped  it.  In  Spanish.  Prerequisite, 
SPAN  140  or  equivalent. 

220.     LITERARY  CURRENTS  OF  THE 

HISPANIC  WORLD  I  (C) 
The   major   literary   currents   in    Spain   and 
Spanish  America  from  the  medieval  period 
through  the  baroque  era.  Prerequisite:  SPAN 
140. 


221.     LITERARY  CURRENTS  OF 

HISPANIC  WORLD  11(C) 
The   major   literary   currents    in   Spain 
Spanish  America  from  the  eighteenth  cent 
through  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  SPAN 
or  permission  of  instructor. 


222. 
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TECHNIQUES  OF  LITERARY 

ANALYSIS  IN  HISPANIC 

LITERATURE 
Intended  to  train  the  Spanish  major  in  tc  - 
niques  of  literary  analysis  via  the  crit  :f 
examination  of  three  principal  genres:  poe 
drama,  and  prose  fiction.  Prerequisite:  SP 
220  or  permission  of  instructor. 


250  (I,  II).     CONVERSATIONAL  SPANISI-  ,',, 

(Course  1) 
For  Spanish  majors  and  others  interestec 
developing  fluency  in  the  spoken  langu; 
Prerequisite,  SPAN  180-181  or  permission  4, 
department.  Credit 


251(11).     CONVERSATIONAL  SPANISH 

(Course  2) 
For  Spanish  majors  and  others  interestec 
further  fluency  in  the  spoken  language.  1 
requisites,  SPAN  180-181  and  250  or  pern 
sion  of  department.  Credit   '"_ 

252(1).     CONVERSATIONAL  SPANISH 

(Course  3) 
For  Spanish  majors  and  others  interested. 


': 


« 
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253(11).     CONVERSATIONAL  SPANISH 

(Course  4) 
For  Spanish  majors  and  others  interested 
further  fluency  in  the  spoken  language.  ! 
requisites,  SPAN  180-181,  250,  251,  and  25: 
permission  of  department.  2  class  hours. 

Credit*4 

all 

260  (II).     SPANISH  MASTERPIECES  IN  i 

TRANSLATION  (C) 
Detailed  study  of  masterpieces  of  Spanish, 
erature  from  various   periods.   Not   oper 
majors  in  Spanish  nor  to  students  who  r 
taken  or  plan  to  take  SPAN  161-162. 


91 
it. 
261.     LATIN-AMERICAN  LITERATURE    '■ 

TRANSLATION 
The   literature   of   Latin   America   from 
Colonial  Period  to  the  present.  Works  rea 
English    translation.    Not    open    to    Spa 
majors. 


262.     SPANISH  GOLDEN  AGE  DRAMA 

TRANSLATION  (C) 
The  drama  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Spanish 
erature  (1500-1700)  with  emphasis  on  worl 
Lope  de  Vega.  Tirso  de  Molina,  and  Cald 
de  la  Barca.  Readings  in  English  transla 
Not  open  to  Spanish  majors. 
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LATIN-AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

TRANSLATION  (C) 
The   literature   of   Latin   America   from 
Colonial  Period  to  the  present.  Works  re; 

UNDERGRADUATE  COUR  ■ 
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jjlish    translation.    Not    open    to    Spanish 
lors. 
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SECONDARY  STUDENT TEACHING 
ration  of  students  to  meet  the  require- 
for  secondary  teacher  certification  in 
h.  No  credit  from  this  course  may  be 
1  to  the  major  program.  Registration  in 
urse  must  be  completed  one  full  semes- 
>r  to  the  semester  in  which  the  course  is 
Prerequisites  SPAN  375,  PSYCH  263  or 
i  301  and  a  Foundations  of  Education 
or  its  approved  alternative. 

Credit,  8-12. 


Ml).  302  (II).  FIELD  STUDY 
ill  experiences  (such  as  tutoring  Spanish- 
Mking  students,  study  and  work  in  a  Puerto 
fln  community,  or  field  study  in  Puerto 
■).  Before  registering,  students  must  con- 
IJthe  department  as  to  time  requirements. 
if  be  taken  either  semester  or  both,  but  only 
■semester  may  be  used  for  major  credit  in 
■lish.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instruc- 
i  Credit.   1-3. 


Spain.  Emphasis  on  the  novel,  excluding  the 
Qui/ote. 

332.  LYRIC  POETRY  OF  THE  GOLDEN 
AGE(C) 

Spanish  poetry  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
from  Garcilaso  to  Gongora. 

333.  DRAMA  OFTHE  GOLDEN  AGE  (C) 
Deals  primarily  with  the  comedia  during  the 
period  of  maximum  creation,  1556-1681. 

334.  CERVANTES  (C) 
Intensive  reading  of  Don  Quijote. 

340.  SPANISH  LITERATURE  FROM  1700 
THROUGH  ROMANTICISM  (C) 

Spanish  literature  and   thought   in   the  18th 
century  and  the  Romantic  movement. 

341.  19TH  CENTURY  SPANISH  NOVEL 
(C) 

Prose  fiction  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th 
century. 


355.  MODERN  SPANISH-AMERICAN 
PROSE  FICTION  (C) 

Spanish-American  prose  fiction  in  the  late 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

356.  CONTEMPORARY  PROSE  FICTION 
IN  SPANISH  AMERICA  (C) 

The  recent  novel  and  short  story. 

357.  HISPANIC  LITERATURE  OFTHE 
CARIBBEAN  (C) 

A  comparative  study  of  the  development  of 
the  literature  of  Puerto  Rico.  Cuba  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  of  the  historical, 
cultural  and  socio-political  factors  that  have 
shaped  it.  Prerequisite,  SPAN  161-162. 

370.     GENERAL  VIEW  OF  HISPANIC 

LINGUISTICS 
An  introduction  to  linguistics  as  applied  to  the 
study  of  the  Spanish  language.  An  overview  of 
the  areas  (diachronic,  synchronic,  dialectal)  of 
study,  and  of  the  different  theoretical  points 
of  view.  Prerequisite:  proficiency  in  Spanish. 


■i).     ADVANCED  CRAMMAR 
Ir  details  and  shades  of  Spanish  grammar, 
illy    recommended    for    Spanish    majors 
pining  to  teach;  open  to  all  qualified.  Pre- 
(Jisites,  SPAN  150  and  151. 

MI).     ADVANCED  COMPOSITION 
Bisive   study   of   composition    and    style. 
illy    recommended    for    Spanish    majors 
aning  to  teach;  open  to  all  qualified. 

U  SPANISH  LITERATURE  FROM  ITS 

BEGINNINGS  TO  1500(C) 
Btia  de  mio  Cid,  Libro  de  buen  amor,  Celes- 
nand  other  selected  texts. 

H  SPANISH  MEDIEVAL  POETRY  (C) 
wish  epic,  lyric  poetry  and  other  verse  of 
laeriod. 

la  SPANISH  MEDIEVAL  PROSE  (C) 

aative,  historical  and  didactic  prose  works 
f  edieval  Spain. 

a  OLD  SPANISH  TEXTS  AND 

READINGS  (C) 
.slanguage  and  writing  systems  of  Medieval 
ph  through  an  analysis  of  selected   texts 
1H  readings.    Prerequisite:    SPAN    162    or 
ji'alent. 

iq  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

LITERATURE  OFTHE  GOLDEN  AGE 

(C) 
nverview  of  the  prose,  poetry,  and  drama 
lacterizing  the  literature  of  Renaissance 
iiBaroque   Spain   excluding   Don   Quijote. 
requisite:  SPAN  162  or  equivalent. 


i; 


iefr  prose  works  in  16th  and  17th  century 


PROSE  OF  THE  GOLDEN  AGE  (C) 


345.  MODERN  SPANISH  THEATRE  (C) 
Development  of  the  theatre  in  Spain  from  the 
post-Romantic  period  to  the  present. 

346.  20THCENTURYSPANISHPROSE 
FICTION  (C) 

The  novel  in  Spain  from  the  Generation  of  '98 
to  the  present. 

347.  MODERN  SPANISH  POETRY  (C) 
Poetry  in  Spain  from  Be'cquer  to  the  present. 

348.  THE  ESSAY  IN  MODERN  SPAIN  (C) 

350.  SPANISH-AMERICAN  LITERATURE 
TO  1900(C) 

A  survey  from  pre-Columbian  times  to  the 
Modernist  movement. 

351.  THE  MODERN1STA  MOVEMENT  (C) 
Modernismo  in  Spanish  America,  including  a 
comparative  study   of  its   manifestations   in 
Spain. 

352.  MAJOR  SPANISH-AMERICAN 
WRITERS  (C) 

Intensive  study  of  major  figures  in  Spanish- 
American  literature. 

353.  SPANISH  AMERICAN  POETRY 
SINCE  MODERNISMO  (C) 

The  principal  authors  and  movements  in  20th 
century  poetry.  Prerequisite:  SPAN  162  or 
equivalent. 

354.  RECENT  AND  CONTEMPORARY 
SPANISH  AMERICAN  DRAMA  (C) 

The  principal  authors  and  movements  of  20th 
century  drama.  Prerequisite:  SPAN  162  or 
equivalent. 
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371.  HISTORY  OFTHE  SPANISH 
LANGUAGE  IN  SPAIN  AND 
AMERICA 

The  Spanish  language  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  present,  in  both  Spain  and  America. 

372.  HISPANIC  DIALECTOLOGY 

A  diachronic  and  synchronic  survey  of  the 
dialects  of  Spanish  America  and  the  Hispanic 
Caribbean  Spanish.  Three  major  areas  of 
study:  the  dialects  of  Spain,  the  dialects  of 
Spanish  America,  and  the  dialects  of  the  His- 
panic Caribbean.  The  area  emphasized  varies 
from  year  to  year.  Prerequisite:  SPAN  111. 

373.  CONTRAST1VE  ANALYSIS  t  if 
SPANISH  AND  ENGLISH 

A  contrastive  analysis  of  the  phonological, 
morphological  and  syntactic  systems  of  Span- 
ish and  American  English.  Prerequisite:  SPAN 
370. 

374      HISTORY  AND  THEORY  OF 

HISPANIC  BILINGUALISM 
A  survey  of  the  history  of  contact  between 
different  linguistic  and  cultural  groups,  and  of 
the  theories  of  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
these  contacts.  Emphasis  on  the  Hispanic 
world  and  Spanish-  and  Portuguese-speaking 
groups  in  the  U.S.  Prerequisite:  SPAN  370. 

375.  THE  TEACHING  OF  SPANISH 
Analysis  of  the  major  problems  anticipated  in 
the  teaching  of  Spanish,  and  their  solutions. 

376.  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  TO 
SPANISH  SPEAKERS 

The  application  of  linguistic  principles  to  the 
teaching  of  English  for  Spanish  speakers. 
Prerequisite:  SPAN  370. 
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378(1).     SPANISH  PHONETICS: 

PHONOLOGY  AND  PHONEMICS 
A  systematic  study  of  sounds,  articulation  and 
graphic  representation.  Highly  recommended 
for  teachers  of  Spanish. 

379.     THE  STRUCTURE  OF  MODERN 

SPANISH 
Syntax  and  morphology  of  contemporary 
Spanish.  Both  the  oral  and  written  systems 
analyzed  from  the  points  of  view  of  the  major 
modern  grammatical  theories.  Structural  dif- 
ferences between  Spanish  and  English;  prob- 
lems of  interference  for  the  non-native.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement    with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

391.     SENIOR  SEMINAR 

Independent   work   on   special   problems   in 

Hispanic  literatures. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  1-5. 


Theater 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  David  M. 
Knauf.  Professor  Niedeck;  Associate  Profes- 
sors Abramson,  Korty,  Stewart;  Assistant 
Professors  Bednerik,  Brann,  di  Salvo,  Farris, 
Fiala,  Gaeke,  Galbreath,  Mahnken;  Lecturer 
Rockey. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Department  of 
Theater  is  grounded  in  the  belief  that  the  per- 
forming arts  draw  on  a  unique  combination  of 
a  variety  of  intellectual  and  artistic  skills  and 
talents  which  are  most  fully  developed  when 
theory  and  practice  are  integrated  in  the  learn- 
ing experience.  Students  in  the  program  gain 
expertise  in  all  the  fundamental  areas  of 
theatrical  art  in  graduated  sequences  of  study 
designed  to  bring  into  focus  rigorous  critical 
thinking,  precise  methods  of  research,  and 
imaginative  expression  in  performance. 

Sequence  of  Study 
Introduction  to  Theater 

Prerequisites:  none     3  cr 
Theater  Practice 

Prerequisites:  none     1  cr 
(May  be  repeated;  3  credits  are  required  of 
majors) 

Basic  Techniques 

Prerequisites:  Introduction  to  Theater 
and  at  least  1  credit  of  Theater  Practices 
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Scenography     3  cr 

Dramaturgy     3  cr 

Performance     3  cr 
Intermediate  Techniques 

Prerequisite:  completion  of  all  basic  tech- 
niques 

Scenography     9  cr 

Dramaturgy     9  cr 

Performance  9  cr 
In  addition,  students  may  elect  up  to  18  credits 
of  advanced  course  work  in  scenography, 
dramaturgy,  and/or  performance  when  inter- 
mediate-level work  has  been  completed  in  the 
corresponding  area(s). 

Freshmen  who  think  they  may  wish  to 
major  in  theater  should  elect  Introduction  to 
Theater,  which  also  satisfies  one  of  the  four 
course  requirements  in  the  Humanities  and 
Fine  Arts  core  (C). 

Basic  techniques  in  scenography,  drama- 
turgy, and  performance  are  normally  com- 
pleted during  the  sophomore  year.  Opportuni- 
ties to  test  out  of  basic  techniques  are 
provided  regularly  by  the  Department  of 
Theater.  The  bulk  of  the  56  credits  required  by 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  should  be 
earned  before  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year. 
Intermediate  and  advanced  course  work  is 
usually  completed  during  the  junior  and  sen- 
ior years. 

Non-majors  with  appropriate  qualifications 
are  welcome  to  participate  in  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Theater.  Introduction  to 
Theater  is  strongly  recommended  before 
course  work  at  the  basic  and  intermediate 
levels.  Enrollment  of  non-majors  in  all  upper- 
level  courses  is  permitted  after  completing  (or 
testing  out  of)  basic  techniques  in  the  specific 
area(s)  of  interest.  Department  majors  are 
given  preference  in  placement  at  all  levels 
within  the  program. 

With  the  exception  of  Introduction  to  Thea- 
ter and  Theater  Practice,  enrollment  in  theater 
courses  is  by  permission  of  designated  depart- 
ment advisers  only.  It  is  imperative,  therefore, 
that  all  majors,  prospective  majors,  and  non- 
majors  consult  with  a  department  adviser  to 
determine  eligibility  for  and  appropriate 
placement  within  the  various  curricular  activ- 
ities. 

100.     INTRODUCTION  TO  THEATER  (C) 
An  introduction  to  the  art  of  the  theater,  form, 
function,  influences,  and  place  in  society. 

110.     THEATER  PRACTICES 
Practical   experience   on   box   office,   house, 
publicity,  shop,  and  production  crews;  may  be 
repeated  for  credit;  mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

Credit,  1. 

120.     DRAMATURGY  (C) 

An  introduction  to  the  esthetic  principles  and 

the  methods  of  historical  and  critical  research 

employed  in  the  analysis  of  plays  and  stage 

performances. 


140.  PERFORMANCE 
An  introduction  to  the  art  of  acting;  exerc 
in  creating  the  physical  and  vocal  detail 
stage  characterization  with  special  atten 
to  the  techniques  of  establishing  and  con 
ling  theatrical  information.  Prerequis 
THEATR  100;  at  least  one  semester  of 
permission  of  department. 

160.  SCENOGRAPHY 
An  introduction  to  the  art  of  theatrical  de 
with  emphasis  on  the  function  of  seer  *' 
properties,  lights,  costumes,  make-up, 
sound  in  creating  the  visual  environmer 
stage  performances.  Prerequisites:  THEj 
100;  at  least  one  semester  of  110;  permissit 
the  department. 


210.  REHEARSALAND  PRODUCTION 
Individual  production  assignments  as  aci 
crew  heads,  and  assistant  directors,  dnif' 
turgy,  voice  and  movement  coaches;  mai 
tory  Pass/Fail;  may  be  repeated  for  credit   ™ 

Credits,1  - 

211.  THEATRICAL  MAKE-UP 
Principles  and  practices  of  stage  cosmn 
and  prostheses.  Prerequisites:  THEATR!   - 
221,  or  222;  240,  241,  or  242;  260,  261,  or  26 
permission  of  instructor. 


215.  THEATER  MANAGEMENT 
The  management  and  organization  of  ' 
ters,  their  public  promotion,  and  their  irr 
on  the  social,  political,  and  economic  li 
the  community.  Prerequisites:  THEATR 
140,  160  and  permission  of  instructor. 
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220. 


CONVENTIONS  OF  THE  CLASSIl 

THEATER  (C) 
Experiments  in  theatrical  art  in  ami 
Greece  and  Rome,  renaissance  Italy,  and 
century  France.  Prerequisites:  THEATRi 
at  least  two  semesters  of  110;  120,  140,  ana 
permission  of  the  department. 

221.     CONVENTIONS  OF  THE  MODERl 

THEATER  (C) 
Innovations  in  theatrical  practice  from 
late  16th  century  in  England  and 
through  the  romantic  revolution  in  Gerr 
and  France;  medieval  stage  artists  are  e 
ined  as  precursors  of  the  modern  theater 
requisites:  THEATR  100;  at  least  two  se 
ters  of  110;  120,  140,  and  160;  permission  ( 
department. 
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222.     CONVENTIONS  OF  THE  AVANT 

GARDE  THEATER  (C) 
New  trends  in  theatrical  practice  fron 
middle  of  the  19th  century  to  the  present 
requisites:  THEATR  100;  at  least  two  si 
ters  of  110;  120,  140,  and  160;  permission  i 
department. 

230.     AMERICAN  THEATER  (C) 
Selected  periods  and  styles  in  the  histc 


UNDERGRADUATE  COU      G 
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Hierican  stage  and  screen  art.  Prerequisites: 
■EATR  220,  221,  222;  or  permission  of 
Htructor. 

el.     BLACK  THEATER  (C) 
Heeled   works   by   White   and   Black   play- 
nghts  with  emphasis  on  the  image  of  the 
Jo-American.  Prerequisites:  THEATR  220, 
El,  222;  or  permission  of  instructor. 

a.  CONCERT THEATER 
Bplysis  of  non-dramatic  literature  (prose, 
Hse,  non-fiction)  for  group  performance; 
llparation  and  rehearsal  of  chamber  theater 
■I  readers  theater  scripts.  Prerequisites 
SlEATR  220,  221,  or  222;  240,  242;  or  permis- 
s:n  of  instructor. 

M.     STAGE  DICTION 

Eyelopment  of  the  actor's  vocal  resources 
tin  attention  to  clarity,  articulation,  flexibil- 
•Brange,  variety,  energy,  and  projection;  the 
■Bthms  and  patterns  of  dialogue,  and  the 
•ping  of  the  dramatic  line;  phonetics  and  ear 
lining;  the  elements  of  stage  dialect.  Prereq- 
lltes:  THEATR  100;  at  least  two  semesters  of 
ti  120,  140,  and  160;  permission  of  the 
alartment. 

II  STAGE  MOVEMENT 
Hrcises  in  physical  balance,  alignment, 
Mrdination,  and  control  with  special  atten- 
lii  to  the  part  which  posture,  position,  and 
jiemcnl  play  in  conveying  theatrical  infor- 
rlion.  Prerequisites:  THEATR  100;  at  least 
M  semesters  of  110;  120,  140,  and  100;  per- 
Hsion  of  department. 

j|     ACTING 

Mpt  analysis,  and  the  development  of  vocal 

■  physical  performance  in  the  building  of 

jlctive    stage    characterizations.    Prerequi- 

Jfe:  THEATR  100;  at  least  two  semesters  of 

H  120,  140,  and  160;  permission  of  depart - 

ril 

j|     SCENIC  DESIGN 

r|  principles  of  scenic  design  and  technical 

Ipuction  and   their  application.   Prerequi- 

nt:  THEATR  100;  at  least  two  semesters  of 

(1  120,  140,  and  160;  permission  of  depart- 

rht. 


U      LIGHTING  DESIGN 

I  theories,  practices,  and  equipment  of 
e  lighting.  Prerequisites:  THEATR  100;  at 
t  two  semsters  of  110;  120,  140,  and  160, 
nission  of  department. 

W  COSTUME  DESIGN 
liciples  and  practices  of  silhouette,  draping, 
:qir,  texture,  pattern  drafting,  and  construc- 
M  of  theatrical  garments.  Prerequisites: 
TiATR  100;  at  least  two  semesters  of  110; 
140,  and  160;  permission  of  department. 

PLAYWRITING 
\  introduction  to  the  technique  of  translat- 


ing idea  into  a  theatrical  scenario.  Prerequi- 
sites: Completion  of  departmental  major;  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

339.  PROJECTS  IN  DRAMATURGY 
Selected  problems  in  the  history  of  western 
stage.    Prerequisites:   Completion   of   depart- 
mental major;  permission  of  instructor. 

340.  SPEECH  STYLES  AND  DIALECTS 
Intensive  vocal  exercises  in  one  or  two  theatri- 
cal periods  or  styles  depending  on  the  per- 
formance needs  of  a  given  semester  as  well  as 
in  American  regional  and  national  dialects. 
Prerequisites:  THEATR  240,  241,  242,  and 
permission  of  instructor. 

341.  STYLES  OF  STAGE  MOVEMENT 
Intensive  exercises  in  stage  movement  with 
period  costumes  and  properties,  period  and 
show  dance;  the  use  of  stage  weapons;  pan- 
tomime, lazzi.  Prerequisites:  THEATR  240, 
241.  242,  and  permission  of  instructor. 

342.  ACTING  STUDY 

Intensive  exercises  in  script  analysis,  charac- 
terization, and  ensemble  performance.  Pre- 
requisites: THEATR  240,  241,  242,  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

'345.     DIRECTING 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
stage  direction  with  special  attention  to  the 
control  of  stage  space  for  conveying  theatrical 
information.  Prerequisites:  Completion  of 
departmental  major;  permission  of  instructor; 
assistant  to  a  faculty  director. 

*34H  CONCERTTHEATER  ENSEMBLE 
Analysis,  rehearsal,  and  performance  of  a 
repertory  of  concert  theater  scripts  for  on-  and 
off-campus  production.  Prerequisites  Com- 
pletion of  departmental  major  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

*349.  SENIOR  ENSEMBLE 
Intensive  analysis  and  rehearsal  of  a  script 
from  the  initial  production  concept  In  the  fin- 
ished performance.  Prerequisites:  Completion 
of  departmental  major  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

*359.     PRO)ECTS  IN  PERFORMANCE 
Selected  problems  in  voice,  movement,  and 
acting.   Prerequisites:   Completion   of  depart- 
mental major,  and  permission  of  instructor 

*360.  SCENIC  DESIGN  STUDIO 
Tutorial  studies  in  scenic  design  theory  and 
conceptualization,  and  the  solution  of  related 
technical  problems;  may  be  repeated.  Prereq- 
uisites: THEATR  260,  261.  262,  and  permission 
of  instructor. 

*361.     LIGHTING  DESIGN  STUDIO 
Tutorial  studies  in  lighting  design  theory  and 
conceptualization,  and  the  solution  of  related 


technical  problems.  Prerequisites:  THEATR 
260,  261,  262,  and  permission  of  instructor. 

*362.     COSTUME  DESIGN  STUDIO 
Tutorial  studies  in  costume  design  theory  and 
conceptualization,  and  the  solution  of  related 
technical   problems.   Prerequisites:   THEATR 
260,  261,  262,  and  permission  of  instructor. 

*379.     PRO)ECTS  IN  SCENOGRAI'H  Y 
Selected  problems  in  stage  design  and  techni- 
cal    theater.     Prerequisites:     completion     ol 
major,  and  permission  of  instructor. 

*385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Directed  study   in  areas   not   covered   in   the 
theater    curriculum;    by    approved    contract 
only.  Croilit,   2-6. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
(  nine  Credit.   !-r,. 


'May  be  repeated  for  credit 
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Natural  Sciences 
and  Mathematics 


Biochemistry 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  R.C.  Fuller; 
Professors  Little,  Wcsthead;  Associate  Profes- 
sors Gawienowski,  Nordin,  Robinson;  Zim- 
mcrmann;  Assistant  Professors  Fischer,  Four- 
nier,  Mason,  Schneider,  Schwartz,  Slakey. 

The  sample  curriculum  is  outlined  below. 
First  Year:  MATH  127-128  or  131-132;  CHEM 
113-114  or  111-112;  ZOOL  190  or  (not  both) 
BOTANY  100  (if  exempt,  select  from  ZOOL 
221  or  227  or  240  or  from  an  approved  adv- 
anced BOTANY  course);  LANGUAGE  (if 
exempt,  a  C  or  D  Core);  RHET  (if  exempt,  a  C 
or  D  Core). 

Second  Year:  MATH  255  (I);  ZOOL,  BOTANY 
or  MICBIO;  CHEM  165,  166,  167,  168,  or  261, 
262,  263,  264;  LANGUAGE  or  C  or  D  Core; 
PHYSICS  141-142  (11).  Third  Year:  CHEM  210 
or  127;  CHEM  281-282;  BIOCHM  223-224-226 
(advanced  section)  C  or  D  Core;  Electives 
(may  include  BIOCHM  385). 
Fourth  Year:  Advanced  BIOCHM  or  Adv- 
anced Life  Science  or  Advanced  CHEM; 
BIOCHM  388;  BIOCHM  385-386  or  398-399; 
COINS  122  or  101;  Elective  (or  Core  require- 
ments). 

120(11).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

BIOCHEMISTRY  (E) 
A  brief  introduction  to  biochemistry  as  a  ter- 
minal course  for  students  whose  professional 
objectives  do  not  necessitate  more  extensive 
training  in  Chemistry.  Prerequisite,  Chem  112 
or  110.  3  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory 
period.  Credit,  4. 

220(1),  (II).     ELEMENTARY 

BIOCHEMISTRY  (E) 
The  more  important  facts  relating  to  the 
chemistry  of  biological  materials  and  pro- 
cesses. Two  lecture  sections,  predominantly 
the  same:  One  with  a  more  chemical  back- 
ground for  prospective  engineers,  chemists 
and  people  more  involved  in  the  analytical 
approach  to  biochemistry;  the  second  more 
biologically  oriented.  Prerequisite,  CHEM  160 
or  261. 

221  (I),  (II).     ELEMENTARY 

BIOCHEMISTRY  LABORATORY  (E) 
The  laboratory  for  BIOCHM  220.       Credit.  1. 

223(1),  224(0).  GENERAL 
BIOCHEMISTRY  (E) 
A  broad  introduction,  primarily  for  majors. 
Some  students  in  closely  related  sciences,  i.e., 
chemistry,  microbiology,  etc.  may  register 
with  permission  of  instructor.  Prerequisite, 
CHEM  166  or  262.  Required  of  all  biochemis- 
try majors. 

225  (I),  226  (II).     BIOCHEMISTRY 

LABORATORY 
Introduction   to   laboratory   work   with   bio- 
chemical materials  and  standard  techniques. 
BIOCHM    226    primarily    for    biochemistry 
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majors.  Prerequisite,  CHEM  127  or  equivalent. 

Credit,  1-2. 

385(1),  386(11).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected   problem  for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement    with 
members  of  the  department.  For  biochemistry 
majors  only.  Credit,   3-6. 

388(1).     SENIOR  SEMINAR 

Topics  of  current  biochemical  interest. 

Credit,  1-3. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,   1-5. 


Botany 

Acting  Head  of  Department:  Edward  L.  Davis. 
Professors  Bierhorst,  H.  Bigelow,  Davis,  Liv- 
ingston, Lockhart,  Schuster,  Shapiro,  Smith, 
Swanson,  Tippo;  Associate  Professors  M. 
Bigelow,  Klekowski,  Mulcahy,  Stein,  Stern, 
Wilce;  Assistant  Professors  Barrett,  Godfrey, 
Raudzens,  Rubinstein,  Thompson,  Walker, 
Webster,  Herbarium  Curator  Ahles. 

Programs  in  Botany  permit  a  broad  liberal 
education  and  prepare  students  for  teaching 
and/or  research  in  high  schools,  colleges, 
universities,  industry  and  experiment  sta- 
tions. Departmental  requirements  for  majors 
preparing  for  graduate  training  in  Botany 
(rather  than  for  secondary  school  teaching) 
include  the  following: 

CHEM:  261-262,  or  CHEM  160  and  at  least  one 
of  the  following:  BIOCHM  220,  or  BOTANY 
212. 

MATH:  127-128  (Calculus),  or  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing: MATH  112  (Finite  Math),  STATIS 
231  (Intro,  to  Fund,  of  Stat.),  or  COINS  122 
(Intro,  to  Problem  Solving). 

PHYSIC:  141-142  or  121-122. 

ZOOL:  240  (BOTANY  240). 

Foreign  language:  Knowledge  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage is  strongly  recommended,  and  Ger- 
man, Russian,  French  or  Spanish,  in  that 
order  are  preferred. 

BOTANY:    100    or    101,    plus    24    credits    in 

Botany,  including  at  least  two  courses  from 

each  of  the  following  3  areas: 

I.   Ecology-Evolution  -  219,  221,  222,  226, 

228  or  the  offerings  in  Coastal,  Tundra 

or  Community  Ecology. 


II.  Physiology-Cytology-Genetics     - 

212,  215,  255,  261,  270  or  311. 

III.  Anatomy-Morphology-Systematics 

231,  241,  251.  280,  281,  291,  303  or  30' 

Students    planning    to    teach    in    second 

schools   with   a   concentration   in    Bot 

must  take  the  following  courses: 

CHEM:    111-112,    plus   one   other   course 
Chemistry  or  Biochemistry. 
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MATH:    127-128,    or    two    of    the    follow    * 
MATH    112    (Finite    Math),    STATIS 
(Intro,   to  Fund,   of  Stat.),  or  COINS 
(Intro,  to  Problem  Solving). 


PHYSIC:  141-142  or  121-122 


ZOOL:  135  and  240  (BOTANY  240) 


BOTANY:  100  or  101  plus  125,  Plant  Kingii 
and  228,  Prin.  of  Evolution,  plus  a  minin. 
of  15  credits  in  Botany  including  at  least, 
course  from  each  of  the  following  area 
Ecology-Evolution,  II.  Physiology-Cyt. 
gy-Genetics,  III.  Anatomy-Morpholi 
Systematics.  (Courses  for  areas  lit  " 
above.) 

Additional   requirements   for  certifica, 
must  be  completed  in  Psychology  and  Edid  ! 
tion.  The  requirements  in  Psychology  are 
Elementary,   and  either  263,  Adolescent" 
301,  Educational.  These  should  be  compl 
by    the    end    of   the    sophomore    year, 
requirements  in  Education  vary  with  the  i  n 
gram.     The     pre-practicum     course     "I]  i 
Schools  and  the  School  of  Education",  shib  tf 
be  taken  in  the  freshman  year  if  poss, 
Details  about  admission  to  the  certifica!  ■ 
program  and  specific  Education  requiremr 
may   be   obtained    from    your   departme* 
adviser  or  from  John  M.  Adams  in  CAS! 
Machmer  Hall. 

100  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTORY  BOTANY  tfcj 
Structure,     function     and     reproduction    tciei 
plants,  dealing  primarily  with  the  flowe,  <s; 
plants.    Basic    biological    principles    emu 
sized.  Not  to  be  taken  serially  with  BOTjI 
101.  3  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  per 

Cred, 


i 


101  (I),  (II).  GENERAL  BOTANY  (E) 
An  introduction  to  basic  biological  princi 
of  organization,  development  and  evolu 
using  botanical  illustrations.  The  foundal 
and  approach  in  biological  research,  anc 
consequence  of  this  research  on  hu 
thought  and  experience.  Not  open  to  sci 
majors  without  permission  of  major  de; 
ments.  Not  to  be  taken  serially  with  BOT, 
100.  2  class  hours,  1  demonstration-discus 
hour. 

121.     PLANTS  AND  ENVIRONMENT  (E 
The   interrelationships   between   plants 
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Ir  environment,  emphasizing  the  impact  of 
li's  influence  and  control  on  the  economy 
natural  biological  areas.  Designed  for  non- 
Ince  majors.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  labora- 
■  period.  Not  open  to  science  majors  with- 
Jpermission  of  major  department. 

.  THE  PLANT  KINGDOM  (E) 
eneral  survey  of  the  morphology,  reprod- 
on,  distribution,  and  importance  of  the 
le  molds,  bacteria,  algae,  fungi,  lichens, 
rworts,  mosses,  ferns  and  seed  plants, 
requisite.  BOTANY  100  or  101.  2  class 
rs,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

(1),  (II).  NEW  ENGLAND  FLORA  (E) 
ntification  of  local  flora  (vascular)  with 
]hasis  on  terminology  of  fruits,  leaves, 
vers,  etc.  Prerequisite,  BOTANY  100  or 
.  2-  and  3-hour  laboratory  periods  with 
ure  combined.  Several  field  trips. 


(I).  (II). 

(E) 


GENETICS  AND  EVOLUTION 


vey  of  the  cell  and  those  fundamental 
etic  principles  which  are  the  basis  of  evo- 
on.  Origin  and  history  of  organic  evolution, 
chanisms  of  evolution.  Intended  for  non- 
nce  majors. 

(II).     INTRODUCTORY  PLANT 

PHYSIOLOGY 
erentiation,  growth,  nutrition,  and  the 
lmunication  between  plant  and  environ- 
ll  used  In  ilhist i ,il i-  llic  means  by  which 
its  function.  Prerequisites,  BOTANY  100 
.01,  and  at  least  one  semester  of  Organic 
imistry.  3  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory 
od.  Credit,  4. 

(I),  (II).     PLANT  METABOLISM 
chemical  operation  of  plants,  emphasiz- 
the  enzymatic  processes  involved  in  the 

thesis  and  breakdown  of  the  more  impor- 
chemical  constituents  of  plants.  Prerequi- 
;,  BOTANY  211,  CHEM  160  or  equivalent. 

ass  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4. 

PLANT  GROWTH 
' :  physiology,  kinetics  and  energetics  of 
I  it  growth.  The  growth  of  plant  cells,  whole 
(its,  assemblages  of  plants,  and  plant  pro- 
Btivity.  Prerequisites,  BOTANY  211.  one 
y  r  of  introductory  chemistry,  and  one  year 
0  ntroductory  physics.  Courses  in  differen- 
ti  calculus,  statistics,  and/or  biochemistry 
a  recommended. 

2.     ECOLOGICAL  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY 

P/siolngy  nf  plants  in  relation  to  the  i  lasses 
Oproblems  they  face  and  the  various  strate- 
gy evolved  for  survival  and  growth.  Prereq- 
uite,  BOTANY  211,  one  semester  of  differen- 
ti  calculus. 


221(1).  PLANT  ECOLOGY 
Interrelationships  between  plants  and  their 
environment,  with  emphasis  on  the  structure 
and  development  of  plant  communities.  Pre- 
requisite, BOTANY  100  or  BOTANY  101; 
BOTANY  126  and  211  recommended.  2  3-hour 
class-laboratory  periods. 

222.     AUTECOLOGY 

Plant  behavior  in  relation  to  the  physical  and 
biological  environment,  with  emphasis  on  the 
ecology  of  individual  plants.  Prerequisites, 
BOTANY  211  and  221. 

224.  COASTAL  PLANT  ECOLOGY 
The  botany  and  ecosystem  processes  along 
the  U.S.  East  Coast.  Emphasis  on  salt  marshes, 
maritime  forests  and  grasslands,  dune  strand, 
and  the  impact  of  modern  man.  Prerequisites. 
BOTANY  100,  221. 

226.  PLANT  GEOGRAPHY 
Principles  governing  the  development  and 
natural  distribution  of  plants  and  plant  com- 
munities. Consideration  of  the  vegetation  of 
North  America.  Prerequisite,  BOTANY  221; 
BOTANY  281  recommended. 

228.  PRINCIPLES  OF  EVOLUTION 
Ecological  phenomena  through  the  applica- 
tion of  genetic  concepts.  The  adaptation  of 
individuals,  populations,  and  communities  as 
functional  units.  Prerequisite,  Introductory 
( renetics  or  permission  of  instructor. 

231(11).     MYCOLOGY 

Fungi,  their  life  history  and  distribution,  their 
significance  in  disease,  their  utilization  bj 
man.  Prerequisite,  BOTANY  125  or  permis- 
sion of  Instructor.  2  class  hours.  1  3-hour 
laboratory  period.  Credit,  4 

240  (I),  (II).  PRINCIPLES  OF  GENETICS 
Mechanisms  of  heredity  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals, emphasizing  transmission  and  action  of 
genes,  population  genetics,  and  evolution 
Prerequisites,  BOTANY  100  or  ZOOL  101, 
CHEM  112  or  114.  See  ZOOL  240. 

241(1).     PHYCOLOGY 

The  phylogeny,  taxonomy,  morphology  and 
ecology  of  the  major  group  of  the  marine  and 
fresh-water  algae.  Field  work.  2  class  hours,  2 
2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

251(11).     THEARCHEGONIATES 
The  morphology,  evolution  and  systematics  of 
bryophytes,    ferns   and    their   allies.   2   class 
hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

255.  EXPERIMENTAL  PTERIDOLOGY 
Physiological  and  genetical  parameters  of  the 
pteridophyte  life  cycle,  integrated  to  give  an 
overall  biological  view.  The  research  potential 
of  these  organisms  will  be  stressed.  Prerequi- 
sites. BOTANY  240  or  ZOOL  240,  and 
BOTANY  211. 


261(1).  BIOLOGY  OF  LOWER  PLANTS 
The  use  of  fungi  and  algae  as  experimental 
organisms  for  investigations  in  physiology 
and  genetics.  Prerequisite,  BOTANY  211, 
ZOOL  360,  or  CHEM  224.  2  class  hours,  2 
3-hour  laboratories.  Credit,  4. 

270(11).  CYTOGENETICS 
Correlation  of  genetic  data  with  the  behavior 
of  chromosomes,  including  an  analysis  of  the 
mechanism  of  crossing  over.  Consideration  of 
the  evolution  of  chromosomal  systems, 
including  the  following:  genetic  control  of 
meiotic  behavior,  karyotype  modifications, 
structural  changes,  sex-determining  mecha- 
nisms, polyploidy,  deviant  meiotic  behaviors, 
and  primate  systems.  Prerequisites.  I((  IT.WY 
311  and  cither  BOTANY  240  or  ZOOL  240. 

271(1).     THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF 

MAN(E) 
Man's  changing  view  of  himself  and  the  uni- 
verse as  new  scientific;  discoveries  are  made; 
deals  with  the  questions:  Who  is  man?  What 
is  his  nature  and  origin?  Where  is  he  going? 
What  is  his  future? 

280.     ORIGIN,  EV(  )I.t  ITION,  AND 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FLOWERING 
PLANTS 
Survey   of  evolutionary   history   of  primitive 
flowering  plants  and  the  significance  of  their 
geographic  distribution.  Prerequisite, 

BOTANY  125  or  equivalent.  Recommended, 
BOTANY  281.  201.  3  class  hours.  1  2-hour  sem- 
inar/discussion. Credit,  4. 

281(11).      INTRODUCTORY  ANGIOSPERM 

SYSTEMATICS 
The  evolution  and  systematics  of  flowering 
plants  emphasizing  families  and   their  rela- 
tionships. Prerequisite,  B(  I'I'ANY  100  or  101.  3 
class  hours.  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4. 

201.  PLANT  ANATOMY 
Introduction  to  plant  histology,  organography 
and  development;  emphasis  on  flowering 
plants.  Presented  at  a  level  for  students  major- 
ing in  theoretical  and  applied  plant  sciences 
Prerequisite.  BOTANY  100  or  equivalent.  2 
class  hours,  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  4. 

301(1).  MORPHOGENESIS 
The  development  of  plant  form  and  structure 
at  the  level  of  cells  and  organs.  Illustrations 
drawn  from  controlled  experiments  on  the 
contribution  ol  internal  and  external  factors.  3 
class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory-discussion 
period.  Credit,  4. 

303,304.     PLANT  MORPHOLOGY 
The   life   cycles   of   various   plant    taxa.   the 
dynamics  of  their  evolution  and  the  interpre- 
tation   of   various    morphological    structures. 
Prerequisite,  BOTANY  100  or  permission  of 
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instructor.  2  class  hours.  2  2-hour  laboratory 
periods.  Credit,  4. 

311(1).     CYTOLOGY 

Introduction  to  microscopy;  nuclear  duplica- 
tion and  division;  nuclear  function  cell  devel- 
opment; structure,  function  and  development 
of  cellular  membrane  systems,  with  special 
reference  to  chloruplasts  and  mitochondria,  2 
class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

335(1).     AQUATIC  VASCULAR  PLANTS 
Systematica,      ecology      and      fundamental 
importance  of  aquatic  plants.   Designed  for 
majors  in  Wildlife.   Prerequisites,   BOTANY 

100,  126.  2  3-hour  class-laboratory  periods. 

Credit,   3-3. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit.  1-6' 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,   4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  1-5. 

Chemistry 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  William  E. 
McEwen.  Professors  Archer,  Brandts,  Cade, 
Cannon,  Carpino,  Chien,  Holmes,  Lillya, 
MacKnight,  Miller,  Ragle,  Rausch,  Richason 
(Associate  Head),  Roberts,  Siggia,  Smith, 
Stein,  Stengle,  Wood;  Associate  Professors  R. 
Barnes,  Chandler,  Curran,  George,  Hixson, 
McWhorter,  Rowell,  Stidham,  Uden,  Zajicek; 
Assistant  Professors  Oberlander,  Rhodes, 
Williams,  Wynne;  Instructors  Bernasconi, 
Reed,  Turner;  Lecturer  D.  Barnes. 

Information  on  the  chemistry  curriculum  is 
provided  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
section  where  departmental  programs  are 
described,  or  may  be  obtained  from  Professor 
George  Richason,  the  departmental  Chief 
Advisor. 

101  (I),  102  (II).     GENERAL  CHEMISTRY 

FOR  NON-SCIENCE  MAJORS  (E) 
Fundamental  chemical  laws  and  theories. 
Discussion  of  such  topics  as  "Our  Environ- 
ment", "Energy  Sources",  "The  Chemistry  of 
Life",  etc.  CHEM  102  is  a  continuation  of 
CHEM  101,  but  is  not  required  for  credit  in 

101.  The  sequence  does  not  satisfy  the  prereq- 
uisites for  advanced  chemistry  courses.  2  class 
hours,  2  quiz-demonstration  hours. 

110(11).     GENERAL  CHEMISTRY  (E) 

The  fundamental  chemical  laws  and  theories. 

Meets  minimum  prerequisite  requirements  of 
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CHEM  160  but  not  CHEM  127.  2  class  hours,  2 
quiz  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4. 

111,112.  GENERALCHEMISTRY(E) 
The  fundamental  chemical  laws  and  theories. 
Provides  a  sound  scientific  training  for  engi- 
neers and  other  students  planning  to  take 
advanced  courses  in  chemistry.  2  class  hours, 
1  quiz  hour,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4. 

113  (I),  114  (II).     CHEMICAL  PRINCIPLES 

(E) 
The  fundamental  chemical  laws  and  theories, 
including  the  elements  of  qualitative  analysis. 
For  students  planning  to  major  in  chemistry 
and  as  a  departmental  requirement.  Prerequi- 
site, secondary  school  chemistry.  2  class 
hours,  2  discussion  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory 
period.  Credit,  4. 

127  (I),  (II).  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY  (E) 
The  principles  of  analytical  chemistry,  for 
students  not  majoring  in  chemistry.  Basic 
laboratory  techniques  and  operations  of  quan- 
titative analysis.  Prerequisite,  CHEM  112  or 
114.  2  lectures,  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  4. 

160(1).     ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (E) 
For  students  whose  major  department  does 
not  require  a  year  course  in  organic  chemistry. 
Concurrent      enrollment      in      CHEM      162 
required.  Prerequisite,  CHEM  110  or  112. 

162(1).     ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  LAB 
A  laboratory  survey  of  the  chemistry  of  the 
major  functional  groups.  Concurrent  enroll- 
ment in  CHEM  160  required.  1  3-hour  labora- 
tory period.  Credit,  1. 

165(1).  166(11).     ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

FOR  MAJORS  (E) 
A  survey  of  modern  organic  chemistry. 
Explores  the  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds. 
Emphasis  on  relationships  between  molecular 
structure,  chemical  properties,  and  reaction 
mechanisms.  Concurrent  enrollment  in 
CHEM  167  or  168  required.  Prerequisite, 
CHEM  112  or  114. 

167  (I),  168  (II).     ORGANIC  LAB  FOR 

MAJORS 
Application  of  the  experimental  techniques  of 
organic  chemistry  to  the  preparation,  purifica- 
tion and  identification  of  organic  compounds. 
Concurrent  enrollment  in  CHEM  165  or  166 
required.  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. Credit.   1. 

210(1).     QUANTITATIVE  CHEMICAL 

ANALYSIS 
The  principles  and  practices  of  titrimetric  and 
gravimetric  analysis;  separation  methods; 
introduction  to  physical  methods.  Primarily 
for  chemistry  majors  and  others  needing  more 
detailed  treatment  than  given  in  CHEM  127. 


Prerequisite,  CHEM  114  and  166.  2  lectures,  2 
4-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit.  4. 

213(1).  INSTRUMENTAL  ANALYSIS 
The  theory  and  practice  of  modern  analyses 
utilizing  optical,  electrical,  and  thermal  prop 
erties.  Selected  modern  separation  methods 
may  also  be  included.  Prerequisites.  CHEM 
210,  286.  2  class  hours,  1  4-hour  laboratory 
period. 

215(11).     THEORY  OF  ANALYTICAL 

PROCESSES 
A  detailed  consideration  of  analytical  topics 
such  as  chemical  equilibrium,  precipitate  for 
mation,  chelating  agents,  multistage  separa 
tion,  etc.,  having  general  applicability  in 
chemical  investigations.  Prerequisites,  CHEM 
166  and  286.  (Laboratory  optional,  1  extra 
credit.) 

216  (I),  (II).  CHEMICAL  MICROSCOPY 
Optics  of  the  microscope,  micrometry,  micro- 
scopic study  of  fibers,  crystals,  physicochemi 
cal  phenomena,  qualitative  analysis  and  an 
introduction  to  electron  microscopy.  Prerequi- 
site, CHEM  213  or  permission  of  instructor.  2 
3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

217(1),  (II).     MICROQUANTITATIVE 

ANALYSIS 
Quantitative  determination  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulfur,  halogens  and 
phosphorus.  Both  organic  and  inorganic  com- 
pounds will  be  included  in  microgram  scale 
analyses.  Prerequisite,  CHEM  213  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  1  4-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  1. 

219(1).     ELECTRONICS 

INSTRUMENTATION  FOR 

SCIENTISTS 
Laboratory  oriented  course  designed  for  scien- 
tists which  begins  with  electronic  principles 
and  leads  through  servo-systems,  operational 
amplifiers,  digital  circuits,  and  other  measure- 
ment devices.  Prerequisite,  one  year  of  phys- 
ics and  permission  of  instructor.  1  class  hour,  1 
4-hour  laboratory  period. 

241(11).     INTRODUCTORY  DESCRIPTIVE 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 
Chemical  periodicity,  reaction  behavior  and 
structural  interrelationships  are  stressed 
within  the  framework  of  a  systematic  treat- 
ment of  the  chemistries  of  the  representative 
and  transition  elements.  Prerequisite,  CHEM 
114  or  112;  concurrent  enrollment  in  CHEM 
168  recommended. 

242.     INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

LABORATORY 
Synthesis  and  characterization  of  a  diverse 
selection  of  inorganic  compounds  of  both  the 
representative      and      transition      elements. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  use  of  a  wide  range 
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.    of  preparative  and  other  experimental  tech- 
niques. Prerequisite,  CHEM  168  or  264. 

Credit,  2. 


244(11).  RADIOCHEMISTRY 
The  character  of  atomic  nuclei,  nuclear  reac- 
tions, radiation  and  its  detection,  and  tech- 
niques for  the  study  and  utilization  of  radio- 
nuclides. Prerequisite,  CHEM  112,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  3  class  hours,  1 
3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit.  4. 

246  (I),  (II).     THEORETICAL  INORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY 
A  survey  of  theoretical  aspects  of  inorganic 
chemistry.  Topics  include  electronic  structure 
and  its  relation  to  periodic  properties,  chemi- 
cal bonding,  molecular  structure,  coordination 
chemistry,  acid-base  theory,  non-aqueous 
systems,  and  reaction  mechanisms.  Prerequi- 
site, CHEM  285. 

261,  262.     ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  FOR 

NON-MA[ORS(E) 
A  two-semester  sequencc.The  chemistry  of 
carbon  compounds,  with  emphasis  on  the 
relationship  between  molecular  structure  and 
chemical  properties.  A  background  for  under- 
standing organic  systems  encountered  in 
other  fields.  Concurrent  enrollment  in  CHEM 
263  or  264  required.  Prerequisite,  CHEM  112  or 
114. 

263,264.     ORGANIC  LAB  FOR  NON- 

MA|ORS 
Application  of  the  experimental  techniques  of 
organic  chemistry  to  the  preparation,  purifica- 
tion, and  analysis  of  organic  compounds. 
Concurrent  enrollment  in  CHEM  261  or  262 
required.  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. Credit,  1. 

269(11).     ADVANCED  ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY 
Continuation    of    CHEM    168.    Preparations 
involving  special  techniques  and  use  of  the 
literature  of  organic  chemistry.  Prerequisite, 
CHEM  166,  168.  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit.  2. 

271(11).     ADVANCED  ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY 
An  intensive  survey  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic 
chemistry  with  emphasis  on  scope  and  limita- 
tions of  reactions;  mechanisms  and  recent 
developments.  Prerequisite,  one  year  of 
organic  chemistry. 

272(1).     QUALITATIVE  ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY 
Identification  of  unknowns,  both  single  and 
mixtures  of  organic  compounds,  by  physical 
and  spectroscopic  properties,  reactions  and 
preparation  of  derivatives.  Prerequisite,  one 
year  of  organic  chemistry.  2  class  hours.  2 
3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 


281(1).     ELEMENTARY  PHYSICAL 

CHEMISTRY 
For    students    with    a    limited    mathematical 
background.    Not    open    to    B.S.    chemistry 
majors.    Prerequisites,    CHEM    112    or    114; 
PHYSIC  142;  MATH  132. 

282(11).     ELEMENTARY  PHYSICAL 

CHEMISTRY 
A  continuation  of  CHEM  281.  2  class  hours,  1 
3-hour  laboratory  period. 

285  (I).  286  (II).     PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 
The  fundamental  theories  and  laws  of  physi- 
cal   chemistry.     Prerequisites.    MATH     165; 
PHYSIC  163.  Corequisites,  CHEM  210  or  127. 

287(1). (II), 288(1), (II).  PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY 
Experience  in  modern  physioochemical  tech- 
niques. Prerequisites,  CHEM  210;  MATH  165; 
PHYSIC  163;  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Concurrent  enrollment  in  CHEM  285.  286.  1 
4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

289.     CHEMISTRY  OF 

MACROMOLECULES 
Introduction  to  the  chemistry  of  biological  and 
synthetic  maeromolcculcs.  Emphasis  on  their 
synthesis,  structure  determinations,  chain 
conformation  and  other  properties  in  solution, 
morphology,  mechanical  and  Theological 
properties  in  bulk.  Prerequisite,  one  year  each 
nl  organic  chemistry  and  physical  chemistry. 

294(1),  (II).     ADVANCED  PHYSICAL 

CHEMISTRY 
Modular  studies  of  topics  of  modern  phj  sii  al 
chemical  interest,  such  as  introductions  to 
advanced  thermodynamics,  reaction  kinetics, 
polymer  chemistry  and  chain  dynamics,  mole- 
cular spectroscopy,  structural  methods,  mole- 
cular orbital  theory,  statistical  thermodynam- 
ics, scattering  processes,  or  pulse  techniques. 
Normally  three  modules  are  considered  in  one 
semester.  Prerequisite,  CHEM  286. 

295(1),  (II).     ADVANCED  PHYSICAL 

CHEMISTRY 
Topics   such   as   chemical    thermodynamics, 
statistical  mechanics,  introductory  quantum 
chemistry  and  theories  of  gases,  liquids  and 
solids.  Prerequisite,  CHEM  286. 

298(11).     SOPHOMORE  SEMINAR 
A  series  of  seminars  and  a  laboratory  lour. 
Different  views  of  chemistry  through  presen- 
tations by  chemistry  staff.  Credit,    1 

381(1).  CHEMICAL  LITERATURE 
Intended  to  give  facility  in  the  location  of 
information  of  a  chemical  nature.  Prerequi- 
sites, CHEM  166,  286,  and  a  reading  know- 
ledge of  German,  or  permission  of  instructor.  1 
class  hour.  Credit.   1. 
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385.386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual   study   of   a   selected   problem   for 
qualified     students.     By     arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit.   1-6. 

388(11).     INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH 
Admission  by  permission  of  department.  Each 
student  assigned  some  special  subject  or  prob- 
lem in  one  of  the  several  fields  of  chemistry. 
By  arrangement.  10  laboratory  hours. 

Credit,  5. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit.   4 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit.  1-5. 

RELATED  COURSES: 
Biochemistry 

120  (II).   Introduction  to  Biochemistry 
220(1).   Elementary  Biochemistry 
223  (I).  224  (II).   General  Biochemistry 
225  (I).  226  (II).   Biochemistry  Laboratory 


Computer  and  Information  Science 

Chairman  of  Deportment:  Professor  Robert  M. 
Graham.  Professors  Arbib  (Director,  Center 
for  Systems  Neuroscienco),  Foster,  Kilmer. 
Spinelli.  Wogrin  (Director.  University  Com- 
puting Center);  Associate  Professors  Ledgard. 
Riseman;  Assistant  Professors  Clarke.  Fish- 
man,  Moll.  Tcnney;  Adjunct  Professor  Slime. 
Adjunct  Associate  Professor  Eckhousc.  Asso- 
ciated Faculty;  Anderson  (Education).  Archer 
(Civil  Engineering),  Bobrow.  Ehrich.  Glorioso 
(Electrical  and  Computer  Systems  Engineer- 
ing). Lenherr  (Center  for  Systems  Ncurosci- 
ini  e),  Mallary  (Art),  Manes  (Mathematics), 
Peelle  (Education),  Sahin  (Management). 
Stockton  (Civil  Engineering).  Trehub  (VA 
Hospital). 

The  Department  of  Computer  and  Informa- 
tion Science  offers  a  wide  range  of  undergrad- 
uate courses  in  the  are. is  of  Computer  Sys- 
tems. Theory  of  Computation.  and 
Cybernetics. 

While  no  formal  undergraduate  major  exists 
in  Computer  and  Information  Science,  one  is 
currently  being  planned.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
possible  for  students  to  seek  a  bachelor's 
degree  with  individual  concentration  (BD1C), 
the  program  being  worked  out  individually 
with  the  COINS  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Studies. 

101(1).     ELEMENTS  OF  COMPUTERS:  ART 

AND  SCIENCE  (E) 
An  introduction  to  the  historical  and  concep- 
tual foundations  of  the  computer  as  an  intel- 
ligence amplifier.   Topics   include   the  early 
history    of    calculators,    models    of    thought. 
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number  systems,  modern  computing  devices, 
and  computer  languages. 

102(11).  COMPUTERS  AND  SOCIETY  (E) 
The  use  of  computers  to  solve  social  problems. 
Topics  like  data  banks,  security,  computerized 
voting,  automated  health  care,  computer- 
aided  instruction.  The  long-range  impact  of 
computers. 

122(1),  (II).     INTRODUCTIONTO 

PROBLEM  SOLVING  USING  THE 
COMPUTER  (E) 
Problem  solving  and  FORTRAN  programming 
for  students  from  all  disciplines.  Concepts 
associated  with  problem  solving  valid  for 
many  types  of  problems.  Use  of  FORTRAN  on 
the  KRONOS  time-sharing  system.  Labora- 
tory included.  Credit,  4. 

201(1),  (II).     ASSEMBLY  LANGUAGE 

PROGRAMMING 
An  introduction  to  assembly  languages, 
through  the  teaching  of  MIXAL  via  time-shar- 
ing terminals  and  the  batch  operating  system 
of  the  CYBER  74.  Examples  and  exercises 
drawn  from  the  field  of  information  struc- 
tures. Credit,  4. 

202  (I),  (II).     COMPARATIVE  CONCEPTS 

IN  PROGRAMMING  LANGUAGES  (E) 
Fundamental  concepts  in  programming  lan- 
guages. Topics  include:  data  structures,  scope 
of  names,  parameter  passing,  recursion,  block- 
structure,  string  and  list  manipulation  lan- 
guages (like  SNOBOL  or  LISP)  and  business 
oriented  languages  (like  COBOL  or  RPG). 
Projects  embrace  concepts  discussed.  Prereq- 
uisite. COINS  122.  Laboratory  included. 

Credit.  4. 

210(1).  TRANSLATOR  DESIGN 
A  project-oriented  course  covering  techniques 
of  language  definition  and  translation.  Partic- 
ular reference  to  symbolic  assemblers  and 
algebraic  compilers.  Prerequisite,  COINS  201 
and  202. 

232(11).     ALGORITHMIC  METHODS  FOR 

SCIENTISTS  AND  ENGINEERS 
Development  of  algorithmic  techniques  for 
solving  large-scale  scientific  and  engineering 
problems.  Emphasis  on  applications,  effi- 
ciency and  special  students  interests.  Use  of 
APL  as  a  major  programming  language.  Pre- 
requisite, COINS  122  or  programming  experi- 
ence. Laboratory  included. 

233(1).     MINICOMPUTERS  FOR 

BIOLOGISTS  AND  PSYCHOLOGISTS 
The  use  of  small-scale  digital  computers  for 
data  gathering,  analysis,  and  on-line  control  of 
experiments.  Interfacing  computers  and  logi- 
cal design  of  input/output  facilities.  Espe- 
cially useful  for  biologists  and  psychologists. 
Prerequisite,  programming  experience. 


252(1).     TOPICS  IN  NUMERICAL 

METHODS  (E) 
Computer-oriented  numerical  analysis, 
including  linear  algebra,  solution  of  simulta- 
neous equations,  homogeneous  equations, 
eigenvalues,  solution  of  differential  equations, 
solution  of  algebraic  and  transcendental  equa- 
tions, and  functional  representations.  Prereq- 
uisite, COINS  122  or  programming  experience. 

291(1).     COMPUTATIONAL  POPULATION 

DYNAMICS  (E) 
Vectors,  matrices  and  eigenvector  problems; 
deterministic  and  random  ecosystem  popula- 
tion models;  solutions  of  nonlinear  differen- 
tial equation  systems  arising  in  population 
biology;  analytical  formulations  of  ecosystem 
stability  problems,  species-packing  models, 
epidemiological  problems,  and  the  evolution 
of  altruism.  Computer  simulation  projects 
encouraged.  Prerequisite,  calculus;  a  com- 
puter programming  course  desirable. 

301  (I),  (II).     FUNDAMENTALS  OF 

COMPUTATION  (E) 
Integrates  application  and  theory  by  present- 
ing the  mathematical  underpinnings  of  algo- 
rithms, languages,  and  machines;  recursion 
and  induction;  models  for  machines,  state 
diagrams,  switching  theory,  and  regular  sets; 
trees;  formal  grammars;  syntax  and  seman- 
tics; basic  notions  of  automata,  push-down 
automata,  and  Turing  machines;  proving 
properties  of  programs.  Prerequisite  MATH 
167  and  elementary  computer  mathematics. 

302  (I),  (II).     FUNDAMENTALS  OF 

COMPUTING  SYSTEMS 
Core  concepts  of  computer  software,  includ- 
ing assemblers  and  compilers,  macros,  load- 
ers, operating  systems,  process  control,  mem- 
ory management,  input/output  and 
protection.  Prerequisite,  COINS  201  and  202; 
COINS  335  recommended.  Lab  required. 

303  (I),  (II).     FUNDAMENTALS  OF 

CYBERNETICS  (E) 
Integrates  brain  analysis  and  artificial  intellig- 
ence to  convey  a  basic  understanding  of  sys- 
tems and  neural  networks,  modelling,  feed- 
back; scene  analysis  and  pattern  recognition 
in  brains  and  machines;  parameter  adjustment 
and  adaptation;  heuristic  search;  and  planning 
of  complex  behavior  in  the  brains  of  animals 
and  the  control  computers  of  robots.  Prerequi- 
site, COINS  122  and  some  theory  of  computa- 
tion; or  background  in  biology  or  psychology. 

320(11).     DEVELOPMENT  OF  QUALITY 

SOFTWARE 
Recent  developments  in  the  study  of  program- 
ming as  a  systematic,  creative  activity.  Notion 
of  quality  software;  measurement  of  quality; 
top-down  and  other  approaches  to  program- 
ming; structured  programs;  proofs  of  correct- 
ness; software  engineering;  psychology  of 
programming.  Prerequisites,  COINS  201  and 
202. 


335(1).     COMPUTER  ARCHITECTURE 
The  various  elements  of  computer  design.  Th( 
historical  influence  of  certain  real  computer: 
and  the  concepts  behind  them.  Prerequisite 
COINS  201. 

350(1).  COMPUTATIONAL  MODELLING 
An  introduction  to  probabilistic  techniques 
such  as  Markov  process,  random  walk  and 
Monte  Carlo  techniques.  Statistical  tech- 
niques, distributions,  and  correlation  coeffi 
cients.  Brief  introduction  to  simulation  lan- 
guages. Simple  queues,  n-pcrson  zero  sum 
games.  Selected  topics  generated  by  class 
interest.  Prerequisite,  COINS  202. 

377(11).     INTRODUCTION  TO  OPERATING 

SYSTEMS 

The  programs  and  techniques  needed  to  trans- 
form computer  hardware  into  a  comprehen 
sive  computer.  Topics  include  input/output 
control  systems,  mono-programming,  multi- 
programming, and  multi-processing.  Prerequi 
site,  COINS  302. 

383(11).  ARTIFICIAL  INTELLIGENCE 
Game-playing  by  machines;  mathematical 
problem  solving  by  machine,  including  geom- 
etry, algebra  and  calculus;  mathematical 
theory  of  heuristic  search;  automatic  theorem- 
proving;  question  answering  systems;  natural 
language  processing;  an  introduction  to  robot- 
ics, vision,  and  planning.  Prerequisite,  COINS 
303. 

385  (I),  386  (II).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Topics  by  arrangement  each  semester. 

Credit,  1-6. 

387(11).     DATA  AND  INFORMATION 

STRUCTURES 
Mathematical  and  practical  concepts  relevant 
to  description  and  manipulation  of  data  and 
information  structures  such  as  lists,  trees,  and 
graphs;  and  the  relationship  of  these  ideas  to 
the  constraints  imposed  by  physical  storage 
devices.  Prerequisite,  COINS  301  and  302. 
(Also  listed  as  ECE  342.) 

RELATED  COURSES: 
Art 

276,   278  Computer   Graphic   Workshop   I 
and  II 

Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

210  Digital  Circuit  Theory 
278  Digital  Systems  Design 
342  Non-Numerical  Processing 
344  Programming  Structures 
346  Computer  Systems  Lab  I 
350  Computer  Systems  Lab  II 
354  Computer  Systems  Lab  III 
360  Computer  Graphics 
362  Engineering  Cybernetics 
366  Simulation  of  Dynamic  Systems 
368  Advanced  Switching  Theory 
375  Combinatorial  Theory  and  its  Applica- 
tions 
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UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


Mathematics 

251  Numerical  Analysis  1 

252  Numerical  Analysis  II 
271  Set  Theory 

381  Introduction    to    Mathematical    Logic 
and  Model  Theory 


I  Geology  and  Geography 

Head   of   Department:    Professor   Joseph    H. 
|  Hartshorn.    Professors    Bromery,    Farquhar. 

II  Hubert,  Jaffe,  McGill,  Morse,  Webb,  Wise; 
I  Associate  Professors  Haggerty.  Hall,  Motts, 
I  Pitrat,     Robinson;     Assistant     Professors    L. 

Isaacson,  P.  Isaacson,  Nelson,  Niedoroda, 
Perry;  Instructor  Rice. 

Geography  Faculty:  In  charge  of  program: 
Associate  Professor  Terence  Burke.  Associate 
Professors  Hafner,  Wilkie;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors Bradley,  D.  Meyer,  f.  Meyer,  Piatt. 

GEOLOGY 

100(11).     MODERN  GEOLOGIC  CONCEPTS 

(E) 
Geology  as  both  physical  science  and  history; 
review  of  current  ideas  concerning  origin  and 
modification  of  the  earth's  materials  and  land- 
forms;  use  of  current  processes  as  clues  to 
earth  history.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  labora- 
tory period,  1  1-hour  quiz-discussion,  and 
field  trips. 

■  101  (I),  (II).     PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY  (E) 

I  The  nature  and  origin  of  the  landscape  fea- 
I  tures  of  the  earth  and  their  underlying  rocks 

I  and  structures,  including  the  work  of  rivers, 

II  waves  and  currents,  wind,  and  glaciers;  the 
I  role  of  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  the  pro- 

I  cesses  of  mountain  building.  2  class  hours,  1 
l|  3-hour  laboratory  period,  and  field  trips. 

II  105(1).     GEOLOGY  AND  MAN  (E) 

■  Evidence  for  selected  mineral-forming  pro- 
II  cesses;  minerals  in  industry;  developments  in 
II  mineral  research  and  technology;  geologic 
I  considerations  to  such  engineering  works  as 
I  mines,  foundations,  tunnels,  waterways,  and 
ij  airfields. 

jj  106(11).     THE  FACE  OFTHE  EARTH  (E) 

i  Survey  of  selected   physical   processes   that 

I  shape  the  world  we  live  in,  as  shown  in  a 

I  study  of  the  landforms  of  the  United  States, 

i  Includes,  but  not  limited  to,  streams  and  riv- 

I  ers,  the  wind,  coastal  erosion,  ground  water. 

»  volcanism,  earthquakes,  and  glaciers.  Atten- 

•  tion  to  landforms  in  New  England,  to  arid 

f  regions,    and    to    our    National    Parks    and 

i  Monuments. 

j   107(11).     HISTORY  OF  LIFE  (E) 

The  adaptations  of  selected  lineages  of  ani- 
I  mals  to  the  changing  environments  of  the  geo- 
i  logic  past.  Emphasis  on  those  groups  which 
)|  best     illustrate    evolutionary     principles    or 


unsolved  problems.  Not  open  to  those  who 
have  taken  GEOL  240.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
laboratory  period. 

120(11).  ENVIRONMENTAL  GEOLOGY  (E) 
Principles  of  geology  applied  to  regional  plan- 
ning in  areas  of  conservation,  land  use,  water 
resources,  and  water  pollution;  preservation 
of  open  spaces,  wilderness  areas,  state  and 
national  park  systems.  Introductory  geology 
or  physical  geography  recommended. 

121(1).     LUNAR  AND  PLANETARY 

GEOLOGY  (E) 
Application  of  basic  geologic  principles  to 
study  of  terrestrial  planets:  processes  acting 
on  the  moon  and  terrestrial  planets;  geologic 
history  of  the  moon.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
laboratory-discussion  period.  Prerequisite,  1 
semester  of  geology  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

160(1),  (II).     INTRODUCTORY  FIELD 

GEOLOGY 
Interpretation  and  use  of  lopographii  maps 
and  sections  in  laboratory  and  field;  use  of 
basic  field  equipment  and  techniques.  1  class 
hour,  1  5-hour  laboratory  period.  Prerequisite, 
anintroductorygeologycour.se.         Credit,  2. 

191  (I),  (II).     AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 

ROCKS  AND  MINERALS  (E) 
General  survey  of  rock-forming  minerals,  the 
rock  classes,  common  ore  minerals,  gem  min- 
erals, and  semi-precious  stones.  Not  for  geol- 
ogy majors,  but  designed  for  foresters,  land- 
scape architects,  archeologists,  botanists, 
wildlife  and  natural  resources  students,  and 
those  interested  in  natural  history.  2  class 
hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

219(1).  (II).  MINERALOGY(E) 
Chemical  composition,  physical  properties, 
crystallography,  and  genesis  of  common  min- 
erals. Laboratory  technique  for  recognition  of 
minerals.  Prerequisites,  an  introductory  geol- 
ogy course;  CHEM  111  and  112  (may  be  taken 
concurrently).  2  class  hours.  2  2-hour  labora- 
tory periods,  and  field  trips.  Credit,  -J. 

220  (I).  (II).     INTRODUCTORY 

PETROLOGY 
Rocks,  with  emphasis  on  constituent  minerals, 
tcxtural  and  structural  features,  classification, 
mode  of  occurrence,  and  origin.  Laboratory 
includes  introduction  to  petrographic  meth- 
ods. A  sequel  to  GEOL  219,  as  the  second  half 
of  a  one-year  study  of  minerals  and  rocks. 
Prerequisite,  GEOL  219.  2  class  hours,  2  2-hour 
laboratory  periods,  and  field  trips  by  arrange- 
ment. Credit.   4. 

230(1).     FIELD  AND  STRUCTURAL 

GEOLOGY  I 
Basic  methods  of  field  geology;  occurrences 
and  recognition  of  geologic  structure;  prepara- 
tion and  interpretation  of  geologic  maps;  solu- 


tion of  simple  structural  problems.  Prerequi- 
sites. MATH  123;  either  GEOL  100, 101,  or  130; 
or  alternatively  GEOL  105, 106,  107,  or  108  and 
160.  2  class  hours,  1  5-hour  laboratory  period, 
week  end  and  holiday  field  trips.       Credit,  4. 

231(11).     FIELD  AND  STRUCTURAL 

GEOLOGY  II 
Structural  and  dynamic  analysis  of  deformed 
rocks;  introduction  to  tectonics;  field  study  of 
complex  areas.  Prerequisites,  GEOL  220.  230. 1 
class  hour,  1  5-hour  laboratory  period,  week 
end  and  holiday  field  trips. 

240(1).     INVERTEBRATE 

PALEONTOLOGY 
The  history,  development,  and  identification 
of  invertebrate  animal  fossils.  Field  trips  by 
arrangement.  Prerequisites,  either  GEOL  100, 
101,  or  130;  or  alternatively  GEOL  105,  106,  or 
108  and  160.  3  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory 
period.  Credit,  4. 

250(1).  SEDIMENTOLOGY 
Analysis  and  origin  of  primary  sedimentary 
structures;  composition  and  classification  of 
sedimentary  rocks;  and  criteria  for  identifica- 
tion of  depositional  environments  in  the  rock 
record.  Prerequisite,  GEOL  220.  2  class  hours, 
1  2-hour  laboratory  period,  and  field  trips. 

251(11).     STRATIGRAPHY  AND 

HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY 
Principles  of  stratigraphic  correlation;  meth- 
ods of  reconstruction  of  earth  history;  tectonic 
evolution  of  selected  regions.  Prerequisites, 
GEOL  220.  230,  240,  250,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory 
period. 

280(11).  ENGINEERING  GEOLOGY 
Not  open  to  geology  majors.  Materials  and  sur- 
face features  of  the  earth  with  emphasis  on 
engineering  problems;  map  reading  as  related 
to  the  phenomena  of  physical  geology.  2  class 
hours.  1  3-hour  laboratory  period  or  field  Irip. 

311(1).  OPTICAL  MINERALOGY 
Principles  of  optics;  optical  properties  of  min- 
erals and  methods  for  their  measurement; 
relationship  between  optical  properties  and 
crystallography;  microscopic  techniques  for 
mineral  identification;  crystal  chemistry  of 
rock-forming  minerals.  Prerequisites.  GEOL 
220,  PHYSIC  141  and  142.  3  class  hours,  1 
3-hour  laboratory  period. 

317  (I).  AQUEOUS  GEOCHEMISTRY  (E) 
Chemical  processes  affecting  the  distribution 
and  circulation  of  chemical  compounds  in 
natural  waters,  and  the  formation  of  an  ade- 
quate theoretical  basis  for  chemical  behavior 
of  ocean  water,  estuaries,  lakes,  and  ground- 
water and  soil-water  systems.  3  1-hour  labora- 
tory sections.  Prerequisites:  CHEM  111,  112; 
introductory  geology  recommended  but  not 
absolutely  necessary. 
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318  (II).  SEDIMENTARY  GEOCHEMISTRY 
The  evolution  of  sedimentary  rocks,  the  geo- 
chemical  cycles  of  the  major  elements  in  the 
earth's  crust,  and  the  applications  of  isotope 
geochemistry.  Prerequisite:  CHEM  111,  112,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

321(11).  PETROGRAPHY 
Identification  of  minerals  in  thin  section; 
common  igneous,  sedimentary,  and  meta- 
morphic  rocks  in  thin  section;  petrographic 
calculations  and  measurements;  introduction 
to  petrogenetic  theory.  Field  examination  of 
selected  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks.  Pre- 
requisites, GEOL  220  and  GEOL  311.  3  class 
hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period,  and  field 
trips. 

330(11).     TECTONICS 

Past  and  present  mechanisms  creating  the 
broader  framework  of  global  geology,  moun- 
tain-building, ocean-basin  structure,  conti- 
nental drift,  mantle  processes,  continental 
evolution,  early  history  of  the  earth,  structural 
geology  of  selected  key  regions  of  the  globe. 
Prerequisites,  GEOL  231,  220.  2  2-hour  class 
meetings.  Given  in  alternate  years  with  GEOL 
334. 

332(1).     ADVANCED  GEOLOGIC 

MAPPING 
The  complete  series  of  operations  required  for 
the  publication  of  a  geologic  map,  including 
field  location  and  accurate  drawing  of  con- 
tacts, collection  and  interpretation  of  field 
notes,  automated  reduction  of  geologic  data, 
preliminary  and  final  drafting,  and  methods  of 
reproduction.  Field  studies  in  areas  of  well 
defined  stratigraphic  units  near  Amherst. 
Prerequisites,  GEOL  220  and  231  or  equivalent 
training.  Seniors  can  incorporate  mapping 
done  in  this  course  into  an  Honors  Thesis  to 
be  completed  2nd  semester.  1  class  hour,  1 
8-hour  laboratory  period. 

334(1).  ASTROGEOLOGY 
Geology  of  the  solar  system  with  emphasis  on 
the  solid  bodies:  age,  sequence  of  events, 
composition,  surficial  and  internal  geologic 
processes.  Photogeologic  mapping  of  selected 
portions  of  Moon  and  Mars  using  recent 
imagery  from  the  space  program.  Prerequi- 
sites, GEOL  231,  220.  2  2-hour  class  meetings. 
Given  in  alternate  years  with  GEOL  330. 

345.     PALEOECOLOGY(E) 
A  general  survey  of  relations  between  fossil 
organisms  and  their  environments.  Emphasis 
on  functional  morphology,  community  struc- 
ture, and  paleobiogeography. 

351(1).     GEOMETRICS 

Design  of  geological  experiments;  the  collec- 
tion and  analysis  of  quantitative  data  in  geol- 
ogy. Prerequisite,  upper  class  standing  in 
geology. 


355(1).     DESCRIPTIVE  PHYSICAL 

OCEANOGRAPHY 
Physical  properties  of  sea  water  and  their 
variations;  water  masses  and  their  circulation 
patterns;  interaction  between  ocean  and 
atmosphere;  dynamics  of  waves,  tides,  and 
ocean  currents;  techniques  of  oceanographic 
study.  Prerequisites,  PHYSIC  141  or  161, 
upper  class  standing  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. MARSCI  225  and  calculus  recommended. 
3  class  hours  and  field  trips. 

360(1).  GEOMORPHOLOGY 
Origin  and  development  of  landforms  in  rela- 
tion to  geological  processes,  climate,  and  tec- 
tonic history.  Application  of  geomorphic 
methods  to  interpretation  of  geologic  history. 
2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Pre- 
requisite, GEOL  230  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

366(11).  GLACIAL  GEOLOGY 
Sedimentary  deposits  related  to  glaciers;  ero- 
sional  and  depositional  processes  and  the  rec- 
ognition of  erosional  and  constructional  land- 
forms;  the  origin  of  glaciers  and  forms  of 
glaciers;  Pleistocene  history  and  stratigraphy. 
Peripheral  subjects  include  shifting  sea  level, 
radiocarbon  dating,  palynology,  the  paleonto- 
logical  record,  and  Early  Man.  Prerequisite, 
either  GEOL  100,  101,  130,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory 
period.  Field  trips  by  arrangement. 

368(11).     PHOTOGEOLOGY  AND  REMOTE 

SENSING 
Techniques  for  making  measurements  and 
preparing  base  maps  and  geologic  maps  from 
vertical  and  oblique  aerial  photos;  interpreta- 
tion of  cultural,  geologic,  and  geomorphic  fea- 
tures; introduction  to  remote  sensing  methods, 
including  multispectral  aerial  photography, 
infrared  imagery,  and  radar.  Prerequisite, 
GEOL  231;  GEOL  360  recommended.  6  labora- 
tory and  lecture  hours  to  be  arranged. 

370(1).     GEOPHYSICS 

The  physics  of  the  earth  and  the  gravitational, 
megnetic,  electrical,  and  seismic  methods  of 
geophysical  exploration.  Laboratory  problems 
and  computations.  Prerequisites,  PHYSIC  141, 
142;  GEOL  230  and  220  or  permission  of 
instructor.  3  class  hours  and  laboratory  work 
by  arrangement. 

385  (I),  386  (II).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement    with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

387.     INTRODUCTORY  ENVIRONMENTAL 

PROBLEMS 
Opportunity  for  undergraduate  research  par- 
ticipation in  environmental  studies.  May  be 
repeated..  Credit,  2. 

389  (I),  (II).     FIELD  PROBLEMS 

Directed  field  study  and/or  research.  With 


permission  of  the  department  may  be  used  to 
satisfy  B.S.  field  experience  requirement.  Pre- 
requisites, GEOL  220  and  230.  Credit,  2-6. 

391  (I),  392  (II).     SEMINAR 
Participation    in    department's    professional 
seminar.  Prerequisite,  GEOL  220,  230,  or  per- 
mission of  department. 

Credit,  3  each  semester  (limited  to  2  credits 
toward  graduation). 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  3-5. 

GEOGRAPHY 

145  (I),  (II).     PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 

(E) 
An  introduction  to  physical  aspects  of  geogra- 
phy by  examining  the  interrelationships 
among  climate,  vegetation,  soils,  and  land- 
forms.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory 
period. 

155  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO  HUMAN 

GEOGRAPHY  (D) 
The  spatial  attributes  of  human  societies; 
population,  cultural  characteristics,  settle- 
ment, and  economic  activity.  Selected  regional 
case  studies.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory 
period,  and  field  trips. 

156  (I),  (II).     HUMAN  GEOGRAPHY  (D) 
Honors  student  section  with  an  individual  lab 
meeting  time,  but  joint  lectures  with  GEOG 
155. 

200(11).     GEOGRAPHY  OF  ANGLO- 
AMERICA  (D) 
The  contemporary  physical  and  cultural  geog- 
raphy   of    the    United    States    and    Canada 
approached  by  region  and  topic. 

220(1).     GEOGRAPHY  OF  LATIN 

AMERICA  (D) 
A  survey  of  the  spatial  organization  of  cul- 
tural and  physical  regions  of  Latin  America. 
Emphasis  on  the  dynamic  change  processes 
affecting  man's  horizontal  linkages  and  use  of 
the  environment. 

225(11).     ENVIRONMENTAL  PERCEPTION 

AND  SPATIAL  BEHAVIOR 
Exploration  of  the  ways  different  cultural 
subgroups  perceive  and  organize  their  space 
and  environment.  Emphasis  on  both  individ- 
ual and  group  acts  that  lead  to  evolution  of  the 
cultural  landscape. 

231(1).     GEOGRAPHY  OF  EAST  ASIA  (D) 
An  introductory  examination  of  the  geograph- 
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ical  components  of  East  Asia,  China,  Japan, 
anil  Korea  with  emphasis  on  physical,  human, 
and  economic  resources  and  their  continuity 
Prerequisite,  GEOG  135  or  155  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

232(11).     GEOGRAPHY  OF  SOUTHEAST 

ASIA(D) 
An  introductory  survey  of  the  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, and  human  geographic  components  of 
Southeast  Asia  that  contribute  to  regional 
uniformity  and  diversity.  Emphasis  on  con- 
temporary problems  of  regional  development 
and  integration.  Prerequisite,  GEOG  135  or 
155  or  permission  of  instructor. 

240(1).     QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  IN 

GEOGRAPHY 
Applications  of  statistical  techniques  to  geo- 
graphic problems:  probability  functions  use- 
ful in  geographic  analysis,  methods  of  spatial 
sampling,  point  pattern  analysis,  and  spatial 
relations  and  areal  association. 

250(1),  (II).  CARTOGRAPHY 
A  systematic  introduction  to  the  presentation 
of  physical  and  human  variables  cartographi- 
cally.  Emphasis  on  drafting  techniques,  map 
making,  and  problems  of  compilation,  analy- 
sis, and  graphic  presentation  of  data.  2  2-hour 
lecture  and  laboratory  periods. 

255(1).     CLIMATIC  ENVIRONMENT  (E) 
The  general  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  effect  of  climate  on  man.  Topics  include 
urban   climatology,   modification   of   weather 
and  climate,  and  climatic  change. 

258.     CLIMATIC  CHANGE  (E) 
Changes  in  climate  on  a  local,  regional,  and 
global   scale   both   in   the   past   and   recently 
Man's  role  in  modifying  the  atmosphere 

260(1).     ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY  (D) 
The  distribution,  production  and  utilization  of 
the   natural   resources   and   commodities   on 
which  man's  livelihood  depends  and  the  prob- 
lems which  they  pose. 

263(11).  LAND  USE  CONTROL 
Legal  and  geographic  concepts  relating  to 
planning  and  management  of  land  use  in 
United  States,  including  an  analysis  of  histori- 
cal and  philosophical  roots  of  public  policy 
and  federal  and  state  programs.  Case  studies 
used. 

266(1).     ENVIRONMENT,  SPACE,  AND 

RURAL  SOCIETIES 
The  form  and  content  of  the  rural  landscape 
within  the  framework  of  spatial  organization 
and  location.  Emphasis  on  settlement  and 
land  use  patterns,  forms  of  rural  economy, 
and  environmental  factors.  Geographic  mod- 
els of  spatial  analysis  and  location  used  to 
consider  these  areas  cross-culturally  in  devel- 
oped and  developing  societies.  Prerequisites: 
GEOG  135,  155. 


270(1).  URBAN  SPATIAL 
ORGANIZATION  (D) 
Discussion  of  concepts  of  systems  of  cities, 
including  evolution  of  the  urban  pattern,  city 
types,  settlements  as  manufacturing  and  ser- 
vice centers,  and  concepts  of  the  internal 
structure  of  urban  areas,  including  land  use 
systems,  location  of  residences,  location  of 
commercial  and  manufacturing  areas,  intraur- 
ban movements. 

271(11).     SEMINAR  IN  URBAN 

GEOGRAPHY 
A  selected  topic  in  urban  geography.  For 
example,  cross-cultural  spatial  structure  of 
cities,  Afro-American  urban  spatial  organiza- 
tion, or  urban  regional  development.  Prerequi- 
site, GEOG  270  or  permission  of  instructor. 

280(11).  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY  (D) 
The  spatial  interaction  between  political 
regions  and  geographic  space  considered  in  its 
physical  and  cultural  components.  Emphasis 
on  the  nation-state  and  on  problems  between 
nation-states.  Prerequisite,  GEOG  135  or  155 
or  POLSCI  160-161  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

385  (I),  386  (II).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual   study   of   a   selected   problem   for 
qualified     students.     By     arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit.  1-6. 

391  (I).  302(11).      SEMINAR 
Some    restricted    problem    or    region    within 
geography.  Prerequisites,  two  upper-division 
courses  in  geography  or  permission  of  geogra- 
phy staff. 

396  (I).  (11).  DEPARTMENT  SEMINAR 
Seminar  for  majors,  stressing  current  issues 
and  developments  in  geography.  Activities 
include  faculty  presentation  of  research,  talks 
by  visiting  geographers  in  academic  and  non- 
academic  employment,  student  presentation 
of  research,  and  field  trips.  Credit.    1 

397(1).     SENIOR  SEMINAR 
Seminar  for  senior  year  majors,  focusing  on 
application  of  geographic  concepts,  methods, 
and  skills  to  problems.  Themes  vary  depend- 
ing on  faculty  and  student  interest. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit.  4 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office. 

Mathematics  and  Statistics 

Acting  Head  of  Deportment:  Professor  |in- 
Chen  Su.  Professors  Chen.  Cohen  Cullen, 
Fischer,  Foulis,  Hayes,  Holland,  Jacob,  [anow- 


itz,  Kundert,  Liu,  Mann,  Martindalc,  Oakland, 
Randall.  Schweizer,  Skibinsky,  Stone, 
Slrother.  Su,  Van  Ryzin,  Wagner,  Wang. 
Whaples;  Associate  Professors  Allen.  Bennett, 
Borrego,  Catlin,  Connors,  Cook,  Dickinson, 
Eisenbcrg,  Fogarty,  Horowitz,  Humphreys, 
Knightly.  H-T  Ku,  Lavallee,  Manes.  Reed. 
Rosenkrantz.  Rudvalis,  St.  Mary,  Sicks,  Stock- 
ton, Wattenberg;  Assistant  Professors  Bussel, 
Caltani,  Chang,  Clark,  Dahiya,  Ellis,  Fazal, 
Ganger.  Geman.  Gleit,  Hoffman,  Hurt. 
Kaplan,  Killam.  Korwar,  M-C  Ku.  Norman, 
Shaw,  Williams,  Zinn;  Lecturer  Norkin 
(Administrative  Head). 


MATHEMATICS 

The  requirements  for  a  ma|or  in  mathematics 
are  the  successful  completion  of:  1)  MATH  165 
(or  166)  and  167;  2)  a  two-semesler  sequence  in 
each  of  two  of  the  groups  Algebra,  Analysis. 
Applied  Mathematics,  and  Geometry  and 
Topology  listed  below;  3)  one  course  in  a  third 
of  these  lour  groups;  4)  three  additional 
3-credit.  upper  division  (numbered  above  199, 
including  MATH  187  but  not  including  MATH 
255)  courses  in  mathematics  or  certain  related 
fields  (a  list  of  the  specific  mathematics- 
related  courses  which  may  be  used  lo  satisfy 
this  requirement  will  be  found  in  the  Mathe- 
matics Information  Leaflet);  5)  Iwo  courses  in 
engineering  or  in  some  one  physical  or  biologi- 
cal science.  In  addition,  a  major  is  expected  lo 
have  a  cumulative  quality  point  average  of  at 
least  2.0  in  all  mathematics  courses  numbered 
165  or  above  taken  al  the  University  and  used 
lo  satisfy  these  requirements. 

The  Algebra  group  is  211-212  and  311-312. 
The  Analysis  group  is  225-226,  248,  325-326, 
231  (187)-332,  231  (187J-334,  33 1-332,  331-334. 

The  Applied  Mathematics  group  is  231  (187), 
241-242.  247-248,  251-252,  257.  231  (187)-332. 
231    (187)-334,   345-346.    MATH    STATIS  248. 

The  Geometry-Topology  group  is  261-262.  363 
and  365-366.  The  two-semester  sequences  in 
this  list  which  may  be  used  lo  satisfy  require- 
ment 2).  above,  are  those  pairs  marked  with  a 
hyphen.  Note  that  either  pair  231  (I87)-332  or 
231  (187)-334  can  be  used  as  a  two-semester 
sequence  in  either  Analysis  or  Applied  Mathe- 
matics, but  not  in  both. 

Students  wishing  to  take  upper  level  mathe- 
matics courses  should  note  lhal  MATH  167  is 
a  prerequisite  for  most  of  them.  MATH  167 
may  be  taken  at  any  time  after  the  student  has 
finished  one  semester  of  calculus. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Mathematics  Information  Leaflet,  availa- 
ble from  the  department  office,  or  from  the 
departmental  chief  adviser. 

011.  ELEMENTARY  COLLEGE  ALGEBRA 
For  those  students  who  offer  only  one  unit  of 
algebra  for  entrance.  A  review  of  elementary 
algebra  and  a  more  thorough  study  of  such 
topics  as  quadratic  equations,  exponents  and 
radicals.  No  Credit. 
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100.  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  MODERN 
WORLD  (E) 

A  cultural  presentation  of  some  mathematical 
ideas  lo  demonstrate  both  the  scientific  and 
the  humanistic  values. 

101.  ALGEBRAIC  REVIEW 

A  rapid  review  of  algebraic  manipulations  and 
definitions  utilized  in  calculus.  Topics  include 
common  subsets  of  the  real  numbers;  sums, 
products,  and  quotients  of  polynomials;  fac- 
toring, rational  expressions;  exponents  and 
radicals;  linear  and  quadratic  equations;  radi- 
cal equations,  linear  and  quadratic  inequali- 
ties; equations  and  inequalities  involving 
absolute  values.  4  class  hours  for  one-third 
semester.  Credit,  1. 

102.  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  WITH 
ELEMENTARY  FUNCTIONS 

An  introduction  to  the  function  concept  and 
analytic  geometry.  Topics  include  relations 
and  functions;  one-to-one  functions  and  their 
inverses;  linear,  quadratic,  and  other  poly- 
nomial functions;  exponential  and  logarithmic 
functions;  lines;  conic  sections.  Prerequisite: 
MATH  101.  4  class  hours  for  one-third  semes- 
ter. Credit,   1. 

103.  PRECALCULUS  TRIGONOMETRY 
An  introduction  to  trigonometry  covering 
topics  considered  essential  for  standard  calcu- 
lus. Topics  include  definitions  and  graphs  of 
cosine,  sine,  tangent,  cotangent,  secant,  and 
cosecant;  essential  identities;  introductory 
triangle  trigonometry.  Prerequisite,  MATH 
102.  4  class  hours  for  one-third  semester. 

Credit,  1. 

110.     ELEMENTARY  TECHNIQUES  OF 

MATHEMATICS  (E) 
A  survey  of  several  specific  topics  designed  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  general  nature 
of  mathematics.  Topics  may  include  logic  and 
sets,  mathematical  systems,  calculus,  proba- 
bility, statistics,  linear  programming,  and 
game  theory. 

112.  FINITE  MATHEMATICS  (E) 
Finite  mathematics  with  applications  in  prob- 
ability. Topics  chosen  from  logic,  algebra  of 
sets,  and  elementary  combinatorial  analysis. 
Topics  include  truth  tables,  implication,  per- 
mutations and  combinations,  binomial  theo- 
rem, conditional  probability,  Bayes'  Theorem, 
expected  value,  stochastic  processes  and 
Markov  chains. 

120.  MATHEMATICS  FOR  BUSINESS  1(E) 
(replaces  former  115, 136,  117sequencej 
Designed  for  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion students.  Linear  and  analytic  mathemati- 
cal methods  and  their  applications  to  busi- 
ness. Linear  systems  of  equations,  matrices, 
vectors,  Markov  chains,  linear  programming, 
derivatives.  Credit  not  given  after  MATH  112, 
115,  116, 118,  or  167. 


121.     MATHEMATICS  FOR  BUSINESS  II 
(E)  (replaces  former  115,  116,  117 
sequence) 
Continuation  of  MATH  120.  Extrema,  integra- 
tion, partial  derivatives.  Credit  not  given  after 
MATH  117,  119,  128,  132,  136,  138,  or  165.  Pre- 
requisite, MATH  120. 

127.  CALCULUS  FOR  THE  LIFE  AND 
SOCIAL  SCIENCES  1(E) 

Introduction  to  differential  and  integral  calcu- 
lus. Applications  to  the  life  and  social  sciences 
stressed.  Credit  given  for  only  one  of  the 
courses  116, 118, 127,  131, 135, 137,  146.  Prereq- 
uisites, high  school  algebra,  analytic  geome- 
try. 

128.  CALCULUS  FOR  THE  LIFE  AND 
SOCIAL  SCIENCES  11(E) 

Continuation  of  MATH  127.  Credit  given  for 
only  one  of  the  courses  117,  119,  121,  128,  132, 

136.  138.  Prerequisite,  MATH  127. 

131.  CALCULUS  1(E) 

Introduction  to  differential  and  integral  calcu- 
lus of  functions  of  a  single  variable:  continu- 
ity, derivatives,  extrema,  curve  sketching,  the 
integral,  elementary  integration  techniques. 
Primarily  for  students  in  the  sciences.  Credit 
given  for  only  one  of  the  courses  116,  118,  120, 
127,  131,  135,  137,  146.  Prerequisites,  high 
school  algebra,  plane  geometry,  trigonometry, 
and  analytic  geometry  of  lines  and  conic  sec- 
tions, or  MATH  101,  102,  and  103.      Credit.  4. 

132.  CALCULUS  11(E) 

Continuation  of  MATH  131.  Integration  tech- 
niques, limits,  partial  derivatives,  integrals  as 
limits,  improper  integrals,  theorems  of  Cau- 
chy  and  Taylor,  infinite  series  and  power 
series,  smooth  curves.  Credit  given  for  only 
one  of  the  courses  117,  119,  121,  128,  132,  136, 
138.  Prerequisite  MATH  131/135/137.  4  class 
hours.  Credit,  4. 

137.  HONORS  CALCULUS  1(E) 

An  enriched  version  of  MATH  131  for  those 
wishing  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter.  Graded  by  the  standards  of  MATH 

131.  Credit  given  for  only  one  of  the  courses 

116,  118,  120,  127,  131,  135,  137,  146.  Prerequi- 
sites, some  demonstrated  mathematical  apti- 
tude and  permission  of  department. 

138.  HONORS  CALCULUS  11(E) 

An  enriched  version  of  MATH  132  for  those 
wishing  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter.  Graded  by  the  standards  of  MATH 

132.  Credit  given  for  only  one  of  the  courses 

117,  119,  121,  128,  132,  136,  138.  Prerequisites, 
some  demonstrated  mathematical  aptitude, 
MATH  131/135/137,  and  permission  of 
department. 

141.     MATHEMATICS  OF  FINANCE  (E) 
The  mathematical  principles  of  simple  and 
compound   interest,   annuities,   depreciation, 
valuation  of  bonds,  and  insurance. 


143,144.     SPECIAL  OR  EXPERIMENTAL 

LOWER  DIVISION  COURSE  (E) 
Courses  taught  under  these  numbers  include 
one-time-only  courses  offered  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  faculty  with  special  interests  or 
upon  petition  of  twelve  or  more  students: 
experimental  courses;  or  interdisciplinary 
studies. 

146.  IDEAS  OFTHE  CALCULUS  (E) 
Origins  and  development  of  the  major  con- 
cepts of  the  calculus;  analytic  geometry,  con- 
tinuity, the  derivative,  the  integral,  differen- 
tial equations.  Intended  for  students  not 
needing  a  working  knowledge  of  calculus. 
Credit  given  for  only  one  of  the  courses  116, 
118,  127.  131,  135,  137,  146.  Prerequisites,  high 
school  algebra  and  geometry. 

151.  BASIC  CONCEPTS  OF  ALGEBRA  (E) 
The  real  numbers  as  a  field.  Linear  and  quad- 
ratic equations  and  inequalities.  Systems  of 
linear  equations  and  inequalities.  Congruence 
Complex  numbers.  Polynomials.  Algebraic 
structures.  Functions.  Highly  recommended 
for  prospective  elementary  school  teachers. 
Credit  not  allowed  for  MATH  151  after 
MATH  211.  Prerequisite,  MATH  110  or  equi- 
valent. 

165.  MULTIVARIABLE  CALCULUS  (E) 
Functions  of  several  variables,  partial  deriva- 
tives, multiple  integrals,  theorems  of  Green, 
Stokes,     and     Gauss.     Prerequisite,     MATH 
132/136/138. 

166.  HONORS  MULTIVARIABLE 
CALCULUS  (E) 

An  enriched  version  of  MATH  165,  for  those 
wishing  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter.  Graded  by  the  standards  of  MATH 
165.   Prerequisites,   MATH   132/136/138  and 

167.  and  permission  of  department. 

167.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LINEAR 
ALGEBRA  (E) 

Vector  spaces  over  the  real  field,  linear  inde- 
pendence, linear  equations,  bases  and  dimen- 
sion, inner  product  spaces,  linear  transforma- 
tions and  matrices,  determinants,  eigenvalues, 
applications  to  geometry.  Corequisite,  2nd 
semester  of  calculus. 

168.  LINEAR  ALGEBRA  LABORATORY 

A  computer  laboratory  for  MATH  167.  Con- 
current enrollment  in  MATH  167  required. 

Credit,  1. 


191,192.  FRESHMAN  SEMINAR  (E) 
A  development  of  one  or  more  topics  in  math- 
ematics with  extensive  student  participation. 
Intended  for  freshmen  with  mathematical 
interests  and  abilities.  191,  Fall;  192,  Spring. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  1  to  3 
class  hours.  Credit,  1-3. 
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200.     FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTS  OF 

MATHEMATICS  (E) 
Non-axiomatic  proposilional  calculus  (with 
truth  tables),  basic  quantification  theory  and 
set  algebra.  Binary  relations,  equivalence  rela- 
tions, partitions,  functions.  Development  of 
basic  algebraic  and  topological  features  of  real 
numbers  from  the  axioms  for  a  complete 
ordered  field.  Effective  with  the  class  of  1979, 
MATH  200  may  not  be  counted  for  major 
credit  after  the  completion  of  any  200  level 
Mathematics  course.  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  instructor. 

211.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN 
ALGEBRA  1(E) 

Introduction  to  groups,  rings,  and  fields.  Not 
for  credit  after  MATH  311.  Prerequisite. 
MATH  167. 

212.  introduction™  MODERN 
ALGEBRA  11(E) 

Continuation  of  MATH  211.  Algebraic  field 
extensions  and  solution  by  radicals,  canonical 
forms  of  matrices,  quadratic  forms,  theory  of 
groups,  or  other  topics  in  algebra.  Not  for 
credit  after  MATH  312.  Prerequisite.  MATH 
211. 

225.  ADVANCED  CALCULUS  1(E) 
Elementary  topology  of  the  line  and  Euclidean 
n-space,  continuous  functions,  Riemann  inte- 
gration, infinite  series  and  power  series.  Not 
for  credit  after  MATH  325.  Prerequisites, 
MATH  165/166  and  MATH  167. 

226.  ADVANCED  CALCULUS  11(E) 
Continuation    of    MATH    225.    Multivariate 
analysis  and  the  theorems  of  Green,  Gauss, 
and  Stokes.  Not  for  credit  after  MATH  326. 
Prerequisite,  MATH  225. 

231.     ORDINARY  DIFFERENTIAL 

EQUATIONS  FOR  SCIENTISTS  AND 
ENGINEERS  (E) 
First  and  second  order  equations,  elementary 
theory  of  Laplace  transforms,  systems  with 
constant  coefficients.  Not  for  credit  after 
MATH  331.  Prerequisite,  MATH  132/136/138. 
MATH  165/166  recommended  as  a  corequis- 
ite. 

241.  APPLIED  ANALYSIS  I 

Complex  analysis  including  analytic  func- 
tions, residues,  and  conformal  mappings: 
superposition  of  solutions  of  linear  differen- 
tial equations;  orthogonal  functions  and  Four- 
ier series.  Prerequisite,  MATH  165/166. 

242.  APPLIED  ANALYSIS  II 
Continuation  of  MATH  241.  Properties  of 
Fourier  scries;  boundary  value  problems; 
orthogonal  functions;  Laplace  and  Fourier 
transforms;  applications  to  physical  and  engi- 
neering sciences.  Prerequisite,  MATH  241; 
differential  equations  and  a  year  of  physics 
desirable. 


247(1), (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS 
A  survey  of  basic  topics  in  both  discrete  and 
continuous  spaces  (sample  spaces,  algebra  of 
events,  combinatorics,  conditional  probability 
and  independence,  random  variables,  densi- 
ties and  distribution  functions.)  Also,  special 
discrete  (binomial  and  Poisson)  and  contin- 
uous (normal,  chi-square,  gamma)  distribu- 
tions. Expectation,  n-dimensional  distribu- 
tions, weak  law  of  large  numbers  and  central 
limit  theorem.  Prerequisite,  MATH  165. 

248(1).     TOPICS  IN  PROBABILITY 

THEORY 
A  one-semesler  course  intended  for  those 
Math  majors  who  have  an  interest  in  probabil- 
ity and  stochastic  processes.  Possible  topics 
are:  random  walks,  martingales,  and  the  gam- 
bler's ruin  problem:  generating  functions  and 
branching  processes  (emphasizing  stochastic 
models  in  biology);  renewal  theory:  classical 
limit  laws  and  sums  of  independent  random 
variables;  Markov  chains:  crgodic  theory. 
Prerequisites,  MATH  167  and  247. 

251.  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS  I 

A  first  course  in  techniques  of  numerical 
approximation  in  analysis  and  algebra.  Nol 
for  credit  after  COINS  252.  Prerequisites, 
MATH  165/ 166.  and  COINS  122  or  knowledge 
of  basic  FORTRAN. 

252.  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS  II 
Continuation  of  MAT!  I  251,  including  numer- 
ical solution  of  partial  differential  equations. 
Prerequisite,  MATH  2r>  l. 

255.     MATHEMATICS  FOR  THE  LIFE  AND 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
Infinite  series,  finite  difference  equations,  and 
differential  equations  with  applications  from 
the  life  and  social  sciences.  Cannot  be  taken 
for  credit  after  MATI I  187  or  231  nor  for  upper 
division  mathematics  major  credit.  Prerequi 
site,  one  year  of  calculus. 

257.     LINEAR  PROGRAMMING  AND 
THEORY  OFGAMES 

The  Simplex  Method  and  extensions,  duality 
theorems,  transportation  problems  and  other 
applications.  Finite  two-person  zero  sum 
games  and  the  fundamental  theorem.  Prereq- 
uisite, MATH  167  or  permission  of  instructor. 

261.  AFFINE  AND  PROJECTIVE 
GEOMETRY  I 

Coordination  of  the  Desarguesian  affine 
plane,  the  projective  plane  as  an  extension  of 
the  affine  plane.  Highly  recommended  for 
prospective  secondary  school  mathematics 
teachers.  Prerequisite.  MATH  167  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

262.  AFFINE  AND  PROJECTIVE 
GEOMETRY  II 

Continuation    of    MATH    261.    Topics    from 


affine,  projective,  Euclidean,  and  non-Eucli- 
dean geometry.  Prerequisite,  MATH  261. 

271.  THEORY  OF  NUMBERS 
Euclidean  algorithm,  prime  numbers,  congru- 
ences, quadratic  reciprocity,  further  topics  in 
number  theory.  Recommended  for  prospec- 
tive high  school  mathematics  teachers.  Pre- 
requisite, MATH  167  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

275.     TOPICS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 

MATHEMATICS 
A  detailed  examination  of  the  work  of  a  single 
great  mathematician,  the  mathematics  of  a 
single  historical  period,  or  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  a  single  mathematical  idea.  Prereq- 
uisite, MATH  165/166. 

299.  PROBLEM  SEMINAR 
For  students  with  strong  interest  and  ability  in 
mathematics.  Meets  weekly  in  small  sections 
to  present  and  discuss  solutions  to  challenging 
problems  taken  from  a  variety  of  sources.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit.  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  ( )ne  class  hour.      Credit,    J. 

311.  THEORY  OFGROUP 
REPRESENTATIONS  (E) 

Abstract  groups,  subgroups,  quotient  groups. 
homomorphisms,  represent  alums,  irreducible 
representations,  characters,  orthogonality 
relations.  For  students  qualified  to  study  alge- 
bra at  a  significantly  higher  level  of  abstrac- 
tion than  MATH  211.  Prerequisites,  MATH 
167  and  permission  of  instructor.       Cretlit,  4. 

312.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  ALGEBRA 
(E) 

Topics  to  be  chosen  from:  rings,  integral 
domains,  modules  over  principal  ideal 
domains,  field  extensions,  and  Galois  theory. 
Prerequisite,  MATH  311,  or  MATH  211  and 
permission  of  instructor.  Credit,  4. 

325.  INTRODUCTORY  MODERN 
ANALYSIS  1(E) 

Basic  topology  of  Euclidean  n-space  and 
metric  spaces,  convergence  of  sequences  and 
scries,  continuous  functions  and  their  local 
and  global  properties.  Prerequisites,  MATH 
165/166  and  MATH  167.  Credit.  4. 

326.  INTRODUCTORY  MODERN 
ANALYSIS  11(E) 

Continuation  of  MATH  325.  Differentiation, 
Riemann  integration,  sequences  and  series  of 
functions,  functions  of  several  variables  Pre- 
requisite, MATH  325.  Credit.   4. 

331.     ORDINARY  DIFFERENTIAL 

EQUATIONS 
First  and  second  order  equations,  existence 
and   uniqueness  theorems,  systems  of  equa- 
tions.    Prerequisites,     MATH     165/166    and 
MATH  167. 
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332.     TOPICS  IN  ORDINARY 

DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 
Topics  chosen  from:  Siurm-Liouvillc  theory, 
series  solutions,  stability  theory  and  singular 
points,  numerical  methods,  transform  meth- 
ods. Prerequisite,  MATH  187  or  MATH  231  or 
MATH  331.  Credit,  4. 


334.     INTRODUCTION  TO  PARTIAL 

DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 
Classification  of  second  order  partial  differen- 
tial equations,  wave  equation,  Laplace's  equa- 
tion, heat  equation,  separation  of  variables. 
Prerequisites,  MATH  165/166,  MATH  167, 
and  MATH  187  or  MATH  231  or  MATH  331. 

Credit,  4. 

345.  LINEAR  ALGEBRA  FOR  APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 

Introduction  to  vector  spaces,  inner  products, 
and  matrices  followed  by  study  of  linear 
transformations,  tensors,  determinants,  orien- 
tation, the  spectral  theorem  for  normal  opera- 
tors, complexification,  real  normal  operators, 
and  exterior  algebra.  Prerequisite,  MATH  167. 

Credit,  4. 

346.  VECTOR  AND  TENSOR  ANALYSIS 
WITH  APPLICATIONS 

Continuation  of  MATH  345.  Frechet  deriva- 
tives, the  inverse  and  implicit  function  theo- 
rems, vector  and  tensor  fields,  exterior  differ- 
entiation, differential  forms,  differentiable 
manifolds.  Prerequisites,  MATH  345  and 
MATH  165/166.  Credit,  4. 

363.     DIFFERENTIAL  GEOMETRY 
Differential  geometry  of  curves  and  surfaces 
in  Euclidean  3-space  using  vector  methods. 
Prerequisites,  MATH  165/166  and  MATH  167, 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Credit,  4. 

365.  TOPOLOGY  I 

Introduction  to  the  topology  of  metric  spaces 
and  topological  spaces:  metrics,  topologies, 
continuity,  connectedness,  compactness.  Pre- 
requisite, MATH  225,  or  MATH  325,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Credit,  4. 

366.  TOPOLOGY  II 

Introduction  to  the  geometric  ideas  behind 
algebraic  topology.  Polyhedra,  manifolds,  Jor- 
dan curve  theorem,  homology  mod  2,  classifi- 
cation of  surfaces,  Brouwer  fixed-point  theo- 
rem. Prerequisites,  MATH  211  or  311,  and 
MATH  365.  Credit,  4 

371.     SET  THEORY 

Basic  properties  of  sets.  Ordered  sets.  Com- 
plete ordered  sets.  Well-ordered  sets.  Cardinal 
and  ordinal  numbers.  Axiom  of  choice,  well- 
ordering  theorem,  and  Zorn's  lemma.  Cardinal 
arithmetic.  Highly  recommended  for  continu- 
ing mathematics  majors.  Prerequisite,  MATH 
167  or  permission  of  instructor.  Credit,  4. 
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381(1).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

MATHEMATICAL  LOGIC  AND 
MODEL THEORY 
A  one-semester  course  in  mathematical  logic 
and  model  theory.  Topics  include  basic  con- 
cepts of  the  propositional  and  predicate  cal- 
culi, first  order  models,  the  completeness 
theorem  and  the  Lowenheim-Skolem  theorem. 
Turing  machines,  the  halting  problem  and 
Godel's  incompleteness  theorem  discussed. 
Prerequisite,  MATH  211  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Credit,  4. 

385,  386,  387,  388.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual   study   of  a   selected   problem   for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement    with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  1-5. 


STATISTICS 

There  is  no  undergraduate  major  in  statistics. 
The  curriculum  is  intended  for  those  who 
wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  graduate  work 
in  statistics  and  for  those  who  require  statis- 
tics as  a  basic  preparation  for  their  own  sub- 
ject-matter discipline.  Cognate  courses  are 
needed  to  supply  a  basis  for  mature  thinking. 
The  statistical  specialist  should  choose, 
according  to  his  or  her  interests,  cognate 
courses  from  such  fields  as:  animal  and  plant 
breeding,  biology,  computer  science,  econo- 
metrics, engineering,  genetics,  mathematics, 
market  research,  psychology,  and  sociology. 
Students  who  expect  to  do  graduate  work  in 
statistics  should  take  MATH  247  and  STATIS 
248.  Statistics  leans  heavily  on  mathematics 
and  most  of  the  prerequisites  for  the  advanced 
statistics  courses  will  come  from  MATH 
165/166  (calculus),  MATH  231  or  MATH  331 
(differential  equations),  and  a  course  in  matrix 
algebra  such  as  MATH  167. 

121(1),  (II).     ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS 

(E) 
Selected  topics  in  elementary  probability  and 
statistics:  discrete  models  for  chance  experi- 
ments, conditional  probabilities;  "odds"  and 
betting  schemes,  combinatorics,  averages  and 
standard  deviation,  random  sampling,  binom- 
ial and  normal  distributions,  regression,  sta- 
tistical inference,  chi  square  test.  Students 
who  intend  to  use  statistics  as  a  research  tool, 
but  who  do  not  have  a  calculus  background, 
should  elect  STATIS  231,  232.  Students  with 
calculus  background  should  elect  STATIS 
315,  316.  Credit  given  for  only  one  of  the 
courses  STATIS  121, 140,  231,  315. 


140.  STATISTICS  FOR  BUSINESS  (E) 
Required  of  all  undergraduates  in  the  School 
of  Business  Administration.  A  one-semester 
introductory  course.  Descriptive  statistics 
small  amount  of  probability  theory  and  an 
introduction  to  the  ideas  of  statistical  infer- 
ence. Topics  include  frequency  distributions 
and  measures  of  central  tendency  and  of  dis- 
persion, linear  regression,  probability,  the 
binomial  and  normal  distributions,  interna 
estimation  and  hypothesis  testing. 

231.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
FUNDAMENTALS  OF  STATISTICAL 
INFERENCE  1(E) 

Random  experiments  and  probability  models; 
independence;  conditional  probability;  sam- 
pling; random  variables;  data  representations; 
special  distributions,  deduction  and  inference. 

232.  INTRODUCTION  TO 

FU  NDAMENTALS  OF  STATISTICAL 

INFERENCE  11(E) 
Point,  interval  and  model  estimation;  hypoth- 
esis testing;  optimality  concepts;  power;  least 
squares       techniques;       decision       theoretic 
notions.  Prerequisite,  STATIS  231. 

248  (I),  (II).  A  SURVEY  OF  STATISTICS 
Intended  for  mathematics  majors  interested  in 
statistics.  A  one-semester  introductory  course 
leading  toward  further  study  in  statistics. 
Topics  include  the  theory  of  estimation,  test- 
ing of  hypothesis,  analysis  of  variance,  regres- 
sion analysis  and  goodness  of  fit  tests.  Prereq- 
uisite, MATH  247. 

251(11).  ELEMENTARY  LEAST  SQUARES, 
REGRESSION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF 
VARIANCE  (E) 
Theory  of  least  squares,  analysis  of  variance, 
simple  linear  and  multiple  regression,  and 
application  of  these  techniques  to  the  real 
data.  Prerequisite,  STATIS  121  or  232. 

261(1).     DESIGN  OF  EXPERIMENTS 

(Methods) 
Purpose  of  experimental  designs  and  their 
basic  assumptions;  individual  comparisons, 
components  of  error,  confounding;  applica- 
tions from  various  fields.  Prerequisite,  STA- 
TIS 121,232,  or  316. 

262(11).     ADVANCED  STATISTICAL 
ANALYSIS  OF  EXPERIMENTAL 
DATA 
Analysis  of  data  with  disproportinate  sub- 
class numbers.  Includes  the  method  of  fitting 
constants,  the  method  of  weighted  squares  of 
means,  absorption  of  equations,  expectations 
of  mean   squares,   and   tests   of   hypotheses. 
Prerequisite,  STATIS  261. 

271(1).     SURVEY  SAMPLING 
Theory  and  practice  of  sampling;  optimum 
allocation  of  resources,  estimation  of  sample 
size,   various   sampling   methods,   ratio   and 
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regression  estimates,  problem  of  non- 
response.  Prerequisite,  STATIS  121,  232,  or 
316. 

272(11).     SAMPLING  THEORY  AND 

METHODS 
Problems  and  methods  of  samplings;  produc- 
tion and  quality  control,  acceptance  sampling, 
OC  and  ASN  curves,  types  and  properties  of 
estimators.  Prerequisite,  STATIS  121,  232,  or 
316. 

281(11).     MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS 

(Methods) 
Applications  of  the  theory  in  STATIS  282  to 
actual  problems;  research  studies  by  the  stu- 
dents, critiques  of  published  research,  or  anal- 
ysis of  other  bodies  of  data.  Prerequisite. 
STATIS  251  or  316. 

282(11).     MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS 

(Theory) 
Correlation  and  regression,  principal  compo- 
nents, canonical  analysis,  analysis  of  disper- 
sion and  covariance,  tests  of  homogeneity, 
discriminant  functions.  Prerequisite,  STATIS 
316. 

315(1).     INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

THEORY  OF  STATISTICS  I  (E) 
Probability,  random  variables,  probability 
distribution  (with  emphasis  on  the  binomial 
and  normal  distributions),  mathematical 
expectation,  bivariate  and  multivariate  distri- 
butions, sampling  distributions,  the  central 
limit  theorem,  point  estimation,  maximum 
likelihood  estimators,  interval  estimation. 
Prerequisite.  MATH  117/119  or  MATH  128  or 
MATH  132/136/138. 

316(11).     INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

THEORY  OF  STATISTICS  II  (E) 
Interval  estimation,  hypothesis  testing,  analy- 
sis of  variance,  regression,  correlation,  deci- 
sion theory.  Prerequisite,  STATIS  315. 

350(11).  TOPICS  IN  STATISTICS 
An  intermediate  course  for  mathematics 
majors.  Topics  may  vary  from  year  to  year 
among  the  following:  sampling  theory, 
sequential  analysis,  decision  theory,  non-par- 
ametric statistics,  linear  statistical  models, 
Bayesian  methods  and  multivariate  analysis. 
Prerequisite.  MATH  247. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credil.  1-6. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis   mandatory.   By 


arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit.   1-5. 


Microbiology 

Acting  Head  of  Department:  Professor  Robert 
P.  Mortlock.  Professors  Canale-Parola,  Cox, 
Thorne;  Associate  Professors  Dowell,  Holt, 
Lessie,  Wilder;  Assistant  Professors  Czar- 
necki,  Norkin,  Reiner. 

Microbiology  majors  are  required  to  have 
broad  training  in  collateral  sciences;  minimum 
requirements  include  chemistry  through 
quantitative  analysis  and  organic,  one  year 
each  of  introductory  biological  science  and 
physics,  and  mathematics  through  calculus. 
Those  students  contemplating  graduate  or 
professional  school  study  are  advised  to 
emphasize  stronger  training  in  these  collateral 
sciences,  especially  physical  chemistry  and 
biochemistry.  Courses  in  microbiology  are 
designed  to  offer  fundamental  training  in  the 
basic  core  areas  and  disciplines  of  this  field. 
Microbiology  majors  are  required  to  take  17 
credits  of  upper  division  departmental  courses 
including  MICBIO  250.  251,  280,  340,  391  and 
392.  plus  2  Microbiology  elective  courses. 

140  (I).  (11).     BIOLOGY  OF 

MICROORGANISMS  (E) 
The  microbial  world,  including  history,  struc- 
ture, growth,  ecology,  physiology,  pathogene- 
sis, and  microbial  genetics.  Lectures  supple- 
mented with  visual  aid  material. 

141  (I),  (II).     BIOLOGY  OF 

MICROORGANISMS 
Open  only  to  students  concurrently  registered 
for  MICBIO  140.  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  MICBIO  140  or  concurrent  regis- 
tration. Credil.   1. 

250.  GENERAL  MICROBIOLOGY  1(E) 
Cytology,  pathogenic  bacteriology,  immunol- 
ogy and  virology.  Designed  for  students 
intending  to  take  more  advanced  courses  in 
microbiology  and  for  other  science  majors. 
Prerequisites:  one  semester  of  biological 
science,  and  completion  of  or  concurrent  reg- 
istration in  a  course  in  organic  chemistry.  2 
1-hour  lectures,  1  3-hour  laboratory. 

251.  GENERALMICROBIOLOGYII(E| 
Ecology,  physiology  and  genetics  of  microor- 
ganisms. Designed  for  students  intending  a 
career  in  microbiology,  or  professional  school, 
such  as  medical  or  dental  school.  Prerequi- 
sites, a  college  course  in  biological  science, 
and  completion  of  or  concurrent  registration 
in  a  course  in  organic  chemistry.  MICBIO  250 
not  required  but  strongly  recommended.  2 
1-hour  lectures.  1  3-hour  laboratory. 

280(11).     PATHOGENIC  BACTERIOLOGY 
The   pathogenic   bacteria,   their   interactions 
with   host   defenses  and   the   precise   mecha- 
nisms whereby  they  produce  disease.  Prereq- 


uisite. MICBIO  250.  2  class  hours,  2  3-hour 
laboratory  periods.  Credit.  4. 

310(1).     IMMUNOLOGY 
The  nature  of  antigens  and  antibodies,  their 
interactions  and  significance  in  resistance  and 
hypersensitivity.  Prerequisite,  MICBIO  250.  2 
class  hours,  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,   4. 

320(11).     MAMMALIAN  VIROLOGY  AND 

TISSUE  CULTURE 
Properties  of  animal  cells  in  tissue  culture. 
Mechanisms  by  which  viruses  penetrate, 
replicate  in,  and  produce  morphological  and 
functional  changes  in  animal  cells.  Laboratory 
exercises  on  cell  and  virus  propagation  in  tis- 
sue culture,  virus  assay  techniques,  and  neo- 
plastic transformation.  Prerequisite,  MICBIO 
250,  or  permission  of  instructor.  2  class  hours, 
2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credil,  4. 

340(11).  MICROBIAL  PHYSIOLOGY 
Fundamental  studies  of  microbial  chemistry 
and  growth.  Composition  of  bacterial  cells, 
energy  metabolism,  biosynthesis  of  macromo- 
lecules  and  macromolecule  precursor  materia 
als,  and  regulatory  mechanisms  governing 
these  events.  Prerequisite,  MICBIO  251  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

360(1).  MICROBIAL  DIVERSITY 
Physiology,  ecology,  and  morphology  of 
selected  groups  of  microorganisms.  Behavior 
of  bacteria  in  response  to  environmental  sti- 
muli. Prerequisite.  MICBIO  250.  2  class  hours, 
2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credil,  4. 

370(1).  MICROBIALGENETICSI 
Essentials  of  microbial  genetics,  molecular 
approaches  including  results  from  the  recent 
important  scientific  literature.  Example  topics 
to  be  discussed  are  chromosome  structure, 
mutation,  plasmids  and  genetic  engineering. 
Prerequisite.  1  course  in  either  Microbiology 
or  genetics.  3  1  hour  lectures. 

371  (11).     MICROBIAL  GENETICS  II  (with 

lab) 
Microbial  genetics  literature;  basic  concepts 
and  laboratory  procedures  in  experimental 
microbial  genetics.  Prerequisite,  MICBIO  250 
and  permission  of  instructor.  A  general  bioch- 
emistry course  is  recommended.  2  4-hour  ses- 
sions twice  a  week,  including  lecture  and 
laboratory.  Credit,  4. 

385.386(1),  (II).     RESEARCH 

Prerequisites,  8  credits  of  Microbiology  and 

departmental  permission.  Credit,   1-6. 


391,  392  (I),  (II).     SEMINAR 
Prerequisite,  MICBIO  250. 


Credil.   1. 
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398.     SENIOR  HONORS 
Senior  research,   thesis  option.   By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit.  4. 
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399.     SENIOR  HONORS 
Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  1-5. 

Physics  and  Astronomy 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  F.W.  Byron,  Jr. 
Professors  Brchm,  Button-Shafer,  Cook, 
Engelsberg,  Ford,  Guyer,  Harrison,  Huguenin, 
Irvine,  Jones,  Krotkov,  Peterson,  Quinton, 
Rosen,  Sternheim,  Soltysik;  Associate  Profes- 
sors Amy,  Dent,  Gerace,  Goldenberg,  Golow- 
ich,  Hallock,  Hertzbach,  Holstein,  Kofler, 
Kreisler,  Langley,  Penchina,  Pichanick,  Rabin, 
Sastry,  Swift,  Taylor,  Van  Blerkom,  Walker; 
Assistant  Professors  Chang,  Crooker,  Dakin, 
Hoffman,  Kane,  Mathieson,  Scoville,  Tade- 
maru,  Webb;  Staff  Associate  Gray;  Post  Doc- 
toral Research  Associates  and  Lecturers 
Cuzzi,  Finn,  Telschow,  Shah. 

PHYSICS 

Introductory  and  advanced  courses  of  many 
types  designed  for  students  with  varied  inter- 
ests and  needs  are  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Physics  and  Astronomy.  Introductory  level 
courses  intended  mainly  for  non-science 
majors  are  100,  114,  115,  117,  118,  119,  121-122, 
130,  and  169.  (114  is  of  special  interest  to 
Communication  Disorders  majors,  115  to 
music  majors,  and  130  to  Elementary  Educa- 
tion majors.)  141-142  serves  the  needs  of  life 
science  majors,  including  premed-physics 
majors.  161-162-163  provides  the  necessary 
background  for  majors  in  Engineering,  Chem- 
istry, Physics,  Astronomy,  and  other  Physical 
Science  fields.  Students  with  special  interest 
and  facility  in  physics  and  mathematics,  espe- 
cially prospective  Physics  or  Astronomy 
majors,  are  encouraged  to  elect  the  170  series, 
the  Honors  version  of  the  160  sequence.  Pros- 
pective majors  sometimes  elect  to  take  100  or 
116  while  completing  the  mathematics  prereq- 
uisites for  the  introductory  sequences. 

In  order  to  provide  the  maximum  flexibility 
and  diverse  options,  the  department  has 
recently  revised  all  the  upper  division  courses. 
This  includes  courses  intended  primarily  for 
physics  majors  and  those  which  also  appeal  to 
students  in  other  scientific  fields.  The  new 
curriculum  has  not  yet  received  final  Univer- 
sity approval.  Consequently  all  courses  num- 
bered 171  or  higher  are  tentative,  although 
substantial  changes  are  not  expected. 

Majors  are  normally  required  to  take 
MATH  131-132  and  165,  a  year  of  another 
science  outside  physics,  and  18  credits  of 
upper  division  physics  courses:  220  or  222,  221 
or  225,  223,  224  or  301,  and  two  advanced 
laboratory  courses  chosen  from  205,  320,  321, 
322,  375,  376  (ASTRON  237  or  238  may  be 
substituted  for  one  of  these  labs).  Physics  stu- 
dents interested  in  interdisciplinary  fields 
may  elect  to  take  additional  courses  in  other 
departments,  while  those  planning  to  continue 
in  physics  are  encouraged  to  elect  several 
advanced    physics    courses    plus    additional 

116 


math.     Concentrations     in     biophysics    and 
atmospheric  physics  are  available. 

100(1),  (II).     PHYSICS  FOR  POETS:  THE 

WORLD  BEYOND  OUR  SENSES  (E) 
Physics  of  atoms  and  nuclei  (quantum  phys- 
ics), of  the  universe  (cosmology),  and  of  high 
speeds  (relativity).  Designed  for  non-science 
majors  and  with  a  minimum  of  mathematics. 

114  (I),  (II).     THEORY  OF  SOUND  WITH 
APPLICATIONS  IN  SPEECH  AND 
HEARING  SCIENCE  (E) 
Fundamentals  of  wave  motion;  vibration  of 
strings  and   membranes;  sound  waves;  free 
and  forced  vibrations;  transmission,  reflection 
and    absorption    of   sound.    Applications    to 
speech  and  hearing  mechanisms.  Designed  as 
a  prerequisite  to  COMSTU  287/587. 

115(11).  PHYSICS  OFMUSIC(E) 
Elementary  concepts  of  physics  of  sound  in 
the  production  and  reception  of  music.  No 
previous  physics  training  required;  largely 
non-mathematical  presentation.  Emphasis  on 
basic  principles.  Some  historical  perspective 
developed.  Individual  instruments  discussed 
with  demonstrations. 

116(1).  RELATIVITY  (E) 
As  much  general  physics  material  as  is 
required  for  an  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  relativity,  and  of  their 
consequences  in  other  fields.  Intended  for  the 
general  student.  No  background  in  physics  or 
science  required.  Prerequisite,  high  school 
algebra. 

117(11).     NUCLEAR  ENERGY,  ITS 
PHYSICS  AND  ITS  SOCIAL 
CHALLENGE  (E) 
Basic  physical  concepts  clarifying  the  nature 
of  atoms  and  nuclei;  the  workings,  capabilities 
and  possible  perils  of  nuclear  reactors  and 
explosives;    associated    social,    political    and 
diplomatic  problems  and  challenges.  Prereq- 
uisite, high  school  algebra. 

118(11).     ELEMENTS  OF  QUANTUM 

PHYSICS  (E) 
Atoms  and  their  structure,  matter  waves, 
duality,  Pauli  principle,  spin,  uncertainty 
principle,  role  of  models  in  physics,  applica- 
tion of  concepts  of  quantum  physics  to  solid 
state,  nuclear  and  elementary  particle  physics, 
philosophical  implications. 

119.     PHYSICS  APPLIED  TO 

CONTEMPORARY  PROBLEMS  (E) 
Principles  of  physics  applied  to  contemporary 
problems  such  as  the  energy  crisis,  air  pollu- 
tion, and  the  arms  race.  The  scientific  founda- 
tion for  study  of  problems  with  social,  politi- 
cal and  economic  implications. 

121  (I),  122  (II).     CONCEPTS  OF  PHYSICS 

(E) 
Mechanics,    sound,    heat,    electricity,    light. 


atomic  and  nuclear  concepts.  Conventiona 
topics  may  be  replaced  to  suit  specific  under 
graduate  majors,  to  emphasize  historical,  bio 
graphical  and  conceptual  rather  than  mathe 
matical  approaches.  PHYSIC  121  prerequisit 
for  PHYSIC  122.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  labora 
tory  period.  Credit,  3  each  semestei 

123(1),  (II).  PROBLEMS  IN  PHYSICS 
Designed  to  fill  gaps  between  courses  such  a 
121-141,  141-161,  etc.  for  students  who  hav 
taken  one  general  course  and  require  a  raor 
advanced  course  tailored  to  the  needs  of  indi 
vidual  students.  Prerequisite,  one  general  col 
lege  physics  course.  Credit,  1-4 

130  (I),  (II).     PHYSICS  FOR  ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION  MAJORS  (E) 
Physical  phenomena  and  the  schemes  fo. 
their  representation.  Topics  from  mechanics 
electricity  and  magnetism,  waves,  optics  anc 
properties  of  matter.  Mathematics  at  the  leve 
of  algebra,  trigonometry  and  simple  geometn 
developed  as  required.  For  elementary  educa 
tion  majors  only.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hou: 
laboratory. 
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141  (I),  (II),  142  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTORY 

PHYSICS  1, 11(E) 
Mechanics,  sound,  heat;  electricity,  magne 
tism,  light  and  modern  physics,  using  trig- 
onometry and  algebra,  but  not  calculus 
Intended  for  pre-medical,  pre-dental,  pre-vet 
erinary,  and  other  life  science  majors.  Prereq 
uisites,  MATH  130  previously  or  concurrentlj 
for  PHYSIC  141;  PHYSIC  141  for  PHYSIC  142 
4  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  alter- 
nate weeks.  Credit,  4  each  semester 

161  (I),  (II).  GENERAL  PHYSICS  1(E) 
Mechanics.  For  students  primarily  interested 
in  engineering,  chemistry,  or  mathematics. 
Prerequisites,  MATH  131  or  equivalent  pre- 
viously, or  concurrently  with  special  permis- 
sion. Four  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  in 
alternate  weeks.  Credit.  4. 

162(1),  (II).     GENERAL  PHYSICS  11(E) 
Heat,   electricity,   and   magnetism.   Prerequi- 
sites, MATH  131  or  equivalent,  PHYSIC  161: 
MATH  132  previously  or  concurrently.  4  class 
hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  in  alternate  weeks. 

Credit,  4 

163  (I),  (II).     GENERAL  PHYSICS  III  (E) 
Electromagnetic  radiation,  optics,  atomic  and 
nuclear   physics.   Prerequisites,   MATH   132; 
PHYSIC  162.  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4. 

169.     SCIENCE  FOR  READERS  OF 

SCIENCE  FICTION. 
Space  travel,  faster  than  light  drives,  extra- 
terrestrial life  and  intelligence,  signals  from' 
space,  etc.,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
biology.  (Same  as  ASTRON  169.) 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 
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171  (I),  (II).     HONORS  GENERAL  PHYSICS 

1(E) 
Particle  dynamics,  work  and  energy,  conser- 
vation principles,  rotational  dynamics,  oscilla- 
tions, gravitation,  elementary  kinetic  theory. 
Corequisite,  MATH  131. 

172  (I).  (II).     HONORS  GENERAL  PHYSICS 

11(E) 
Electric  fields.  Gauss'  Law,  potential  theory, 
capacitors  and  dielectrics,  current  and  resist- 
ance, magnetic  fields,  Ampere's  Law,  Fara- 
day's Law  and  induction,  electromagnetic 
waves.  Prerequisites,  PHYSIC  141,  161,  or  171. 
Corequisite,  MATH  132. 

173  (I),  (II).     HONORS  GENERAL  PHYSICS 

III  (E) 

Wave  motion,  particle  nature  of  radiation- 
photoelectric  effect,  black  body  spectrum,  X- 
ray  production  and  scattering  wave  nature  of 
particles  —  diffraction  of  particles,  wave 
packets,  uncertainty  principle,  elementary 
quantum  mechanics  and  nuclear  physics. 
Prerequisites,  PHYSIC  142, 162,  or  172,  MATH 
132. 

175  (I),  (II).     HONORS  GENERAL  PHYSICS 

LABORATORY  1(E) 
Emphasis  on  data  handling  and  error  analysis. 
Corequisite,  PHYSIC  171.  Credit,  1. 

176  (I),  (II).     HONORS  GENERAL  PHYSICS 

LABORATORY  11(E) 
An  E  and  M  lab  with  emphasis  on  DC  circuits 
and     instruments,     some     AC.     Corequisite, 
PHYSIC  172.  Credit.   1. 

177  (I),  (II).     HONORS  GENERAL  PHYSICS 

LABORATORY  III  (E) 
Modern  physics  with  experience  in  electron- 
ics: oscilloscopes,  precision  meters,  etc.  Core- 
quisite, PHYSIC  173.  Credit.    1. 

185,186.     FRESHMAN  COLLOQUIUM 

1. 11(E) 
For  freshmen  (and  in  some  cases  sophomores) 
with  a  special  interest   in   physics.   Various 
topics  in  contemporary  physics;  lectures  by 
physicists  working  in  various  research  fields. 

Credit.   1. 

201.  INTRODUCTION  TO  APPLIED 
PHYSICS 

Applications  of  basic  principles  of  physics  to 
such  topics  as  acoustics,  fluids,  classical  geo- 
metric optics  and  physical  thermodynamics. 
With  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  PHYSIC  142. 
163,  or  173.  Credit,  4. 

202.  TECHNIQUES  OF  THEORETICAL 
PHYSICS 

Free  and  forced,  damped  oscillations,  imped- 
ance, wave  equations  and  their  solutions. 
Prerequisites,  PHYSIC  142,  163,  or  173. 

205.     INTERMEDIATE  LABORATORY 
Techniques  applied  in  modern  laboratories  in 


designing,  constructing  and  using  experimen- 
tal apparatus.  Specific  laboratory  skills  will  be 
developed  in  the  course  of  performing  physi- 
cal measurements. 

220.  PHYSICAL  ELECTRONICS 

Basic  ideas  of  electricity  and  magnetism. 
Emphasis  on  conceptual  development.  Topics 
include  DC  and  AC  circuits,  electromagnetic 
field  theory  and  Maxwell's  equations,  electron 
ballistics,  electron  microscopes,  accelerators, 
magnetic  mirrors.  Prerequisite.  PHYSIC  142, 
162,  or  172. 

221.  CLASSICAL  MECHANICS 

Motion  of  systems  of  particles  and  rigid 
bodies  in  three  dimensions,  gravitation,  non- 
inertial  coordinate  systems,  continuum 
mechanics,  fluid  dynamics,  elementary 
Lagrangian  theory,  small  oscillations  and  nor- 
mal modes.  Prerequisites.  PHYSIC  141.  161,  or 
171,  MATH  165. 

222.  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM 
(INTERMEDIATE) 

Static  electric  and  magnetic  fields,  Maxwell's 
equations  in  matter,  scalar  and  vector  poten- 
tials, multipole  expansions,  electromagnetic 
induction,  and  circuit  theory.  Prerequisites, 
PHYSIC  142.  162.  or  172,  MATH  165. 

223.  STATISTICAL  PHYSICS  AND 
THERMODYNAMICS 

Equilibrium  thermodynamics,  Maxwell  rela- 
tions, phase  transitions,  irreversible  pro- 
cesses, Fermi  and  Bose  gases,  quantum  liquids 
and  solids,  fluctuations.  Prerequisites, 
PHYSIC  142.  163.  173.  MATH  165. 

224.  MODERN  PHYSICS 

Special  relativity,  black  body  spectrum. 
Compton  effect,  photoelectric  effect,  nuclei 
and  alums,  introductory  quantum  mechanics, 
molecules,  binding  energy  and  energy  bands 
in  solids,  nuclear  physics.  Prerequisites, 
PHYSIC  142.  163.  or  173.  MATH  165. 

225(1).     BIOPHYSICS 

Techniques  of  biophysical  measurements 
including  X-ray  structure  determination,  elec- 
tron and  optical  microscopy,  and  molecular 
weight  determination.  Flow  of  energy  and 
entropy  considerations  in  biological  systems. 
Electrical  properties  of  cells,  photosynthesis, 
vision  and  nerve  conduction.  Prerequisite, 
PHYSIC  142,  163.  or  173. 

254(1).  METEOROLOGY. 
Theoretical  treatment  of  various  atmospheric 
phenomena  with  correlation  of  observation 
and  theory.  Weather  observations,  prepara- 
tion of  weather  charts,  and  weather  forecast- 
ing. Prerequisites,  PHYSIC  142,  162.  or  172. 
MATH  132. 

257(11).     ATMOSPHERIC  PHYSICS 

The    physics   of   processes   occuring   in    the 
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earth's  atmosphere.  Topics  include  hydro- 
static equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere,  gas  laws, 
physics  of  clouds,  atmospheric  electricity  and 
radiative  transfer.  (Listed  also  as  ASTRON 
257). 

301(11).     CONCEPTS  OF  MODERN 

PHYSICS  I 
Fundamental  concepts  of  twentieth  century 
physics.  Topics  include  kinetic  theory,  trans- 
port   phenomena,    shell    structure    of   atoms, 
basic  principles  of  quantum  mechanics. 

302(1).     CONCEPTS  OF  MODERN 

PHYSICS  11 
Continuation  of  PHYSIC  301.  Topics  include 
relativity,  properties  and  structure  of  nuclei, 
nuclear  reactions,  new  quantum  numbers  and 
families   of  elementary   particles;   aspects   of 

space  physics  such  as  Van  Allen  radial 

belts;  properties  of  matter  in  the  solid  state 
Prerequisite.  PHYSIC  301. 

320(11).  RADIATION  PHYSICS 
Physical  principles  of  ionizing  and  non-ioniz- 
ing radiations  arc  discussed.  The  interactions 
Hi  these  radiations  with  matter  (physical  and 
biological)  are  considered.  Applications  of 
these  as  well  as  radioisotopes  to  nuclear  medi- 
cine and  other  practical  fields  (such  as  the 
environment)  are  discussed.  With  laboratory. 

Credit,  4. 

321(1).  (II).     ELECTRONICS 

INSTRUMENTATION  FOR 

SCIENTISTS  I 
Laboratory-oriented.  Basic  electronics  princi- 
ples, servo  systems,  operational  amplifiers, 
digital  circuits,  other  modern  devices.  Prereq- 
uisites, PHYSIC  142.  163,  or  172.  2  class  hours, 
1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit.  4. 

322.     ELECTRONICS  INSTRUMENTATION 

FOR  SCIENTISTS  II 
Digital    electronics.   Two   lectures,    1    2-hour 
laboratory    weekly.     Prerequisites,    PHYSIC 
321. 

351.  APPLIED  QUANTUM  MECHANICS 
Applications  of  quantum  principles  to  materi- 
als and  the  interaction  of  radiation  with  mat- 
ter. Topics  include  electron  nuclear  interac- 
tions, nuclear  magnetic  resonance,  masers. 
lasers,  optical  pumping,  band  theory  of  semi- 
conductors, and  superconductivity.  Prerequi- 
site, PHYSIC  224. 

352.  ACOUSTICS 

Derivation  of  acoustical  equations.  Genera- 
tion of  sound;  interpretation  of  forces  and 
stresses  as  rnultipoles.  Sound  propagation: 
atmosphere  acoustics,  ray  theory,  refraction, 
absorption,  scattering.  Non  ideal  behavior: 
attenuation  in  porous  materials,  reverberation 
and  decay  of  energy,  coupled  cavities.  Prereq- 
uisite, PHYSIC  221. 
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353.  OPTICS 

Geometric  optics  and  classical  treatment  of 
the  interaction  of  radiation  with  matter.  Light 
as  a  statistical  process;  correlation  functions. 
Interference  and  spatial  coherence.  Fabry- 
Porot  interferometers,  Fourier  transform  spec- 
troscopy, photodetectors,  modern  techniques 
of  spectral  analysis.  Prerequisites,  PHYSIC 
222,  224. 

354.  PLASMA  PHYSICS 

The  occurrence  and  generation  of  plasmas; 
applications  to  such  problems  as  gas  lasers, 
thermonuclear  fusion  and  space  charge 
effects.  Collisional  processes,  motion  of 
charged  particles,  adiabatic  invariants,  mag- 
netic mirrors.  Field  equations  and  plasma 
oscillations.  Prerequisites,  PHYSIC  221,  222, 
224. 

355.  HYDROMECHANICS 
Introduction  to  theoretical  fluid  mechanics. 
Development  of  general  equations  of  motion. 
Laminar  and  turbulent  flow.  Kinematics  and 
dynamics  of  real  fluids.  Treatment  of  hydro- 
mechanic  instabilities. 

358.     SOLID  STATE  PHYSICS 
Introduction  to  theoretical  and  experimental 
physics  of  the  solid  state.  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

362.  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM 
(ADVANCED) 

Description  of  electric  and  magnetic  fields  in  a 
dynamical  context.  Electromagnetic  radiation 
theory,  optics,  plasma  physics,  relativistic 
electrodynamics,  cavity  resonators,  wave- 
guides. Prerequisite,  PHYSIC  222. 

363.  NON-EQUILIBRIUM  STATISTICAL 
PHYSICS 

Non-equilibrium  statistical  processes.  Trans- 
port theory,  the  Boltzmann  constant.  Prereq- 
uisite, PHYSIC  223. 

365.     ADVANCED  BIOPHYSICS 

Selected  topics  in  biophysics.  Prerequisites, 

PHYSIC  225  or  permission  of  instructor. 

371.  EXPERIMENTAL  PYYSICS 
A  series  of  independent  half  semester  mod- 
ules. Modern  laboratory  practices  in  a  given 
area  such  as  vacuum  techniques,  computa- 
tional techniques,  low  temperature,  signals 
and  noise,  optics.  Modules  may  include  lec- 
tures and  laboratories.  Credit,  2. 

375,376.     ADVANCED  LABORATORY  I,  II 
One  or  more  elected  experiments  or  an  orig- 
inal research  project.  Laboratory  work  nor- 
mally  supervised   by   an   individual   faculty 
member  on  a  one-on-one  basis.       Credit,  1-3. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual   study  of  a   selected   problem   for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 


391.     SEMINAR 

An  aspect  of  physics  not  usually  covered  in 
regular  course  offerings.  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Credit,   1-3. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  1-5. 


ASTRONOMY  (A  Five  College  Department) 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  William 
M.  Irvine.  Professors  Harrison,  Huguenin, 
Seitter,  Strong;  Associate  Professors  Amy, 
Dent,  Taylor,  Van  Blerkom;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors Dennis,  C.  Gordon,  K.  Gordon,  Green- 
stein,  Scoville,  Tademaru,  White. 

100  (I),  (II).     EXPLORING  THE  UNIVERSE 

(E) 
Not  open  to  Physical  Science  or  Engineering 
majors.  The  earth,  its  structure  and  age,  the 
moon,  the  sun,  other  planets  and  the  origin  of 
the  solar  system.  Stars  and  galaxies,  their 
birth  and  death.  The  universe,  its  structure 
and  evolution.  Supplemented  by  occasional 
hours  of  evening  observation. 

101(1).     THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM  (E) 
Earth,  moon,  tides,  laws  of  motion,  planets 
and  satellites,  the  sun.  Origin  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem and  current  theories  of  the  origin  of  life. 
ASTRON  103  is  an  optional  laboratory. 

102(11).  STARS  AND  GALAXIES  (E) 
The  astronomical  universe.  Astronomical 
instruments.  Stellar  distances  and  motions, 
star  clusters,  nebulae,  pulsars,  quasars.  Evolu- 
tion of  stars  and  galaxies,  cosmology. 
ASTRON  103  is  an  optional  laboratory. 

103  (I),  (II).     ASTRONOMICAL 

OBSERVATIONS 
A  laboratory  and  field  course  for  those  not 
majoring  in  physics  and  astronomy  and  pre- 
ferably who  are  taking  or  have  taken  either 
ASTRON  100,  101,  or  102.  Telescopic  observa- 
tions, evening  field  trips,  daytime  field  trips  to 
the  Five  College  Radio  Observatory  and  Plan- 
etarium, and  examination  of  astronomical 
photographs.  Credit,   1. 

105(11).     WEATHER  AND  OUR 

ATMOSPHERE  (E) 
An  introduction  to  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
including  weather  forecasting,  the  origins  of 
rainbows,  sundogs,  fog,  inversions,  halos, 
thunderstorms,  and  other  common  phe- 
nomena. 

169  (II).     (See  PHYSIC  169).  SCIENCE  FOR 
READERS  OF  SCIENCE  FICTION. 


220(11).  COSMOLOGY  (E) 
Cosmological  models  and  the  relationship 
between  models  and  observable  parameters. 
Topics  in  current  astronomy  which  bear  upon 
cosmological  problems,  including  background 
electromagnetic  radiation,  nucleosynthesis, 
dating  methods,  determinations  of  the  mean 
density  of  the  universe  and  the  Hubble  con- 
stant, and  tests  of  gravitational  theories.  Ques- 
tions concerning  the  foundations  of  cosmol- 
ogy, and  its  future  as  a  science.  Two  2-hour 
meetings.  Prerequisites,  one  semester  of  calcu- 
lus and  one  science  course. 

222(1).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

ASTRONOMY  (THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM 

AND  STARS)  (ASTFC  22) 
For  astronomy  majors  or  others  interested  in  a 
quantitative  introductory  course.  Newtonian 
gravitation  and  the  structure  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem; properties  of  the  planets,  meteors  and 
comets;  origin  of  the  solar  system;  black-body 
radiation  and  stellar  magnitudes;  spectral 
lines  and  the  spectral  classification  of  stars; 
binary  stars  and  stellar  masses;  nuclear 
energy  and  the  structure  and  evolution  of 
stars;  the  Hertzsprung-Russell  diagram.  2 
90-minute  lectures  per  week  plus  evening 
laboratories.  Prerequisites,  PHYSIC  171  or  161 
or  141,  MATH  131  or  permission  of  instructor. 

223(11).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

ASTRONOMY  (GALACTIC  AND 
EXTRAGALACTIC  ASTRONOMY) 
(ASTFC  23) 
For  astronomy  majors  or  others  interested  in  a 
quantitative    introductory    course.    Variable 
and  exploding  stars,  pulsars,  X-ray  astron- 
omy, the  interstellar  medium,  galactic  struc 
ture,  external  galaxies,  quasars  and  cosmol- 
ogy.   2    90-minute    lectures    per    week    plus 
evening  laboratories.  Although  ASTRON  223 
may  be  taken  before  ASTRON  222,  most  stu- 
dents do  not:  those  who  do  require  some  out- 
side reading  to  orient  themselves  and  should 
consult  with  instructor  at  the  beginning  of 
course.  Prerequisites,  same  as  222.     Credit,  4. 

231(1).     SPACE  SCIENCE:  THE  SOLAR 

SYSTEM.  (ASTFC  31)  (E) 
Modern  studies  of  the  solar  system.  Emphasis 
on  recent  manned  and  unmanned  missions 
undertaken  by  NASA  and  interpretation  of 
results.  Primarily  for  non-science  majors.  2 
90-minute  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisites 
ASTRON  101-102  or  222  and  MATH  111  oi 
131. 

234(11).     DEVELOPMENT  OF 

ASTRONOMY  (ASTFC  34) 
The  progress  of  astronomy,  traced  from  pre- 
historic petroglyphs  to  the  space  age.  Empha 
sis  on  the  development  of  important  ideas  ir 
the  field  and  the  relation  of  astronomy  tt 
other  cultural  trends.  Supplemented  by  occa 
sional  use  of  the  planetarium  and  the  depart 
mental  telescopes.  Prerequisite,  ASTROf1 
101-102  or  222. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


237(1).     ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATION 

(ASTFC37)(E) 
An  introduction  to  the  techniques  of  gathering 
and  analyzing  astronomical  data.  Subjects  to 
be  covered  depend  somewhat  on  individual 
interests:  fundamental  astronomical  cata- 
logues and  their  uses,  photography,  photome- 
try, spectroscopy  and  classification  of  spectra, 
techniques  of  planetarium  use,  basic  radio 
astronomy,  introduction  to  telescope  design 
and  use,  the  astronomical  distance  scale. 
Three  hours  of  classroom  work  per  week, 
some  of  which  will  be  observing  sessions  to  be 
arranged.  Prerequisite,  ASTRON  101-102,  or 
222,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

238(11).  TECHNIQUES  OF  RADIO 
ASTRONOMY.  (ASTFC  38)  (E) 
Introduction  to  radio  astronomy.  Emphasis  on 
practical  techniques.  The  Five-College  Quab- 
bin  Radio  Astronomy  Observatory  is  used  to 
observe  pulsars  and  other  radio  sources,  and 
to  perform  flux  density  and  intcrferometric 
position  measurements.  2  90-minute  lectures 
per  week  plus  observing  sessions. 

343(1).  ASTROPHYSICS  I  (ASTFC  43) 
Basic  topics  in  astrophysics.  Equilibrium  con- 
figurations, and  the  physical  state  of  stellar 
interiors.  Polytrope  models.  Interaction  of 
radiation  and  matter,  and  radiative  transfer. 
Radiative  and  convective  equilibrium.  Study 
of  opacity.  Prerequisite,  concurrent  enroll- 
ment in  Mechanics  or  permission  of  the 
department.  4  class  hours.  Credit.  4. 

344(11).  ASTROPHYSICS  II  (ASTFC  44) 
Interaction  of  matter  and  radiation.  Radiative 
transfer.  Introduction  to  the  physics  of  stellar 
and  planetary  atmospheres.  Plasma  physics 
and  cosmology.  Prerequisite,  ASTRON  343.  or 
permission  of  the  department.  4  class  hours. 

Credit.  4. 

385  (I),  (II);  386  (I),  (II).     SPECIAL 

PROBLEMS 
An  individual  research  project  approved  by 
the    department.    Prerequisite,    permission    ol 
the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  1-5. 

Zoology 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  John  Pal- 
mer. Gilbert  L.  Woodside  Professor  of  Zool- 
ogy, Vincent  Dethier;  Professor  Emeritus, 
Donald  Fairbairn;  Professors  Bartlett,  Honig- 
berg,  Moner,  Nutting,  Rauch,  ).  Roberts,  L. 
Roberts,   H.   Rollason   (Associate   Chairman). 


Sargent,  Snedecor,  Stuart;  Associate  Profes- 
sors Andrews,  Edwards,  Kaulenas,  Klingener, 
Levin,  Ludlam.  Mange,  O'Connor.  Potswald, 
G.  Rollason,  Snyder,  Woodcock,  Wyse; 
Assistant  Professors  Coombs,  Kunkel,  Noden, 
Novak,  Searcy,  White,  Ziegler. 

The  Zoology  Department  offers  a  variety  of 
general  interest  courses  in  ecology,  behavior, 
natural  history,  genetics,  and  physiology  con- 
structed for  the  enjoyment  and  benefit  of 
everyone;  a  few  are  designed  to  fulfill  the 
needs  of  specific  groups  of  students. 

For  students  who  decide  to  major  in  zool- 
ogy, the  curriculum  provides  the  basic  con- 
cepts in  all  areas  of  zoology,  but  allows  for 
various  individual  interests.  Zoology  majors 
should  complete  ZOOL  240,  Principles  of 
Genetics;  ZOOL  360,  Cell  Physiology;  and  one 
course  from  each  of  the  following  groups: 

Vertebrate  Zoology: 

ZOOL  221,  Comparative  Anatomy 
ZOOL  223.  Histology 
ZOOL  227,  Embryology 

Invertebrate  Zoology: 

ZOOL  281.  Biology  of  the  Invertebrates 
ZOOL  282.  Biology  of  the  Invertebrates 
ZOOL  283.  General  Parasitology 

Ecology,  Population,  Behavior: 

ZOOL  243,  Population  Biology 
ZOOL  335,  Limnology 
ZOOL  337,  Ecology 
ZOOL  350.  Animal  Behavior 

Physiology,  Development: 

ZOOL  366,  Vertebrate  Physiology 
ZOOL  370,  Comparative  Physiology 
ZOOL  380.  Developmental  Biology 
Background  knowledge  in  allied  fields  aids 
understanding  of  zoological  ideas;  thus,  addi- 
tional requirements  are: 

BOTANY  100,  Introductory  Botany 
PHYSIC  141/142.  Introductory  Physics 
MATH  127/128,  Calculus  for  the  Life  and 
Social  Sciences. 

Students  contemplating  a  major  in  zoology 
should  also  enroll  in  CHEM  111  their  first 
semester  in  order  to  anticipate  those  zoology 
courses  which  have  general  chemistry  (CHEM 
111/112).  organic  chemistry  (CHEM  261/262 
with  laboratory),  or  biochemistry  (BIOCHM 
220  or  223)  as  prerequisites.  No  other  schedul- 
ing difficulties  should  be  encountered, 
although  the  student  should,  of  course,  plan 
ahead  with  regard  to  all  prerequisites,  and 
fall-versus-spring  scheduling  of  some  courses. 
Students  may  substitute  for  MATH  127/128 
either  of  the  following  sequences:  STATIS 
231/232.  Fundamentals  of  Statistical  Infer- 
ence; or  COINS  122,  Introduction  to  Problem 
Solving,  plus  a  second  COINS  course  for 
which  122  is  a  prerequisite.  Other  substitu- 
tions are  possible.  For  example,  students  with 
a  strong  interest   in  chemical   biology   may. 


with  the  permission  of  the  Chemistry  Depart- 
ment, substitute  CHEM  113/114  for  CHEM 
111/112;  those  with  a  special  interest  in  phys- 
ics may  wish  to  substitute  PHYSIC 
161/162/163  for  PHYSIC  141/142.  The  Bache- 
lor of  Science  degree  requires  a  total  of  60 
credits  in  natural  science,  mathematics,  or 
psychology.  A  few  courses  elected  from  these 
areas  will  bring  a  zoology  major's  program  to 
the60-credit  level. 

ZOOL  101,  Introductory  Zoology,  is  cur- 
rently not  required  of  zoology  majors,  but  the 
faculty  is  preparing  a  first  course  in  zoology 
(ZOOL  102)  for  its  majors  which  will  be 
required.  Any  student  who  has  not  studied 
biology  in  high  school  or  who  feels  the  need 
for  review  may,  of  course,  elect  ZOOL  101,  or 
simply  audit  the  lectures. 

The  curriculum  for  those  who  plan  to 
become;  certified  secondary  school  biology 
teachers  is  somewhat  broader.  Additional 
botany  courses  (BOTANY  125  and  126),  and 
several  psychology  and  education  courses,  as 
well  as  practice  teaching,  provide  the  needed 
background.  Also  ZOOL  135,  Introductory 
Physiology,  may  be  substituted  for  the  last 
group  of  zoology  courses  listed  above.  Stu- 
dents are  urged  to  contact  the  Science  Educa- 
tion advisor  in  the  School  of  Education  as 
early  in  their  academic  careers  as  possible 
since  good  course  planning  will  expedite  their 
very  full  programs.  Written  application  to  the 
teacher  preparation  program  is  required  for 
student  teaching  placement. 

The:  zoology  faculty  stands  ready  to  assist 
the  student  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Up-to-date 
information  on  course  selection,  the  honors 
program  for  qualified  students,  special 
courses,  individualized  work  (ZOOL  385/386), 
Senior  Honors  (ZOOL  398/399),  and  summer 
research  opportunities  is  readily  available 
from  your  advisor  or  other  members  of  the 
faculty.  It  is  useful  to  establish  rapport  with 
your  advisor,  and  to  seek  as  much  information 
as  possible  about  careers  in  zoology.  Publica- 
tions of  the  University  and  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  Information  and  Advising  Office 
(CASIAC)  also  provide  information  on  proce- 
dures to  ease  your  progress  and  on  the  vast 
array  of  courses  to  enrich  your  undergraduate 
education. 

101  (I).  (II).     INTRODUCTORY  ZOOLOGY 

(E) 
Principles  of  zoology  including  cell  structure 
and  metabolism,  heredity,  development, 
behavior,  evolution,  ecology,  and  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  major  groups  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  Background  for  understand- 
ing current  biological  problems.  2  class  hours. 
1  3-hour  laboratory. 

135  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTORY 

PHYSIOLOGY  (E) 
Circulation,    respiration,    digestion,    metabo- 
lism, excretion,  chemical  and  nervous  coordi- 
nation, muscular  activity,  and  reproduction. 
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Prerequisite,  ZOOL  101.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour 
laboratory. 

137(1),  138(11).     HUMAN  ANATOMY  AND 

PHYSIOLOGY 
A  systematic  approach  to  the  study  of  the 
human  body  with  integration  of  structure  and 
function.  Primarily  for  students  intending  to 
study  nursing;  open  to  others  with  permission. 
Prerequisite,  one  semester  of  chemistry,  pre- 
ferably two;  credit  only  for  full-year  course.  3 
class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory. 

Credit,  4  per  semester. 

145(11).  HUMAN  GENETICS  (E) 
Introduction  to  human  genetics  emphasizing 
principles  applicable  to  all  species,  specific 
knowledge  of  man,  and  scientific  methodol- 
ogy. Topics  include  chromosomal  and  bio- 
chemical variations,  blood  groups,  linkage, 
hypothesis  testing,  and  gene  frequency 
changes  in  populations.  Not  open  to  students 
majoring  in  biological  sciences.  Prerequisite, 
ZOOL  101. 

150(1).  BIOLOGY  OF  BEHAVIOR  (E) 
The  biological  approach  to  the  study  of  animal 
behavior.  Historical,  descriptive,  physiologi- 
cal, and  evolutionary  aspects;  the  relation- 
ships of  animal  behavior  studies  to  the  under- 
standing of  human  behavior.  Not  for  major 
credit.  Prerequisite,  one  semester  of  biological 
science. 

161(1).  BIOLOGY  OF  BIRDS  (E) 
Selected  topics  in  avian  biology:  birds'  migra- 
tions and  navigational  capabilities;  breeding 
behavior;  structural  and  functional  specializa- 
tions; origin  and  evolution;  ecology,  econom- 
ics, and  aesthetic  relations  to  man.  Prerequi- 
site, one  semester  of  biological  science. 

176  (I),  (II).  ECOLOGY  OF  MAN  (E) 
Man's  interaction  with  the  physical,  chemical, 
and  biological  environment.  Problems  of  pop- 
ulation, food  supply,  pollution,  resources,  and 
human  behavior,  in  relation  to  ecological 
theory.  Not  open  to  students  majoring  in  bio- 
logical sciences.  Prerequisite,  1  laboratory 
course  in  biological  science. 

200(11).  NATURAL  HISTORY  (E) 
Basic  features  of  the  solar  system,  earth  struc- 
ture, climate,  and  living  organisms  of  concern 
to  the  neophyte  ecologist  field  biologist,  and 
primary  or  secondary  school  teacher.  Many 
field  trips.  Prerequisite,  one  semester  of  biol- 
ogy. 1  class  hour,  1  4-hour  laboratory. 

221  (I),  (II).     COMPARATIVE 

VERTEBRATE  ANATOMY 
Structure  and  phylogeny  of  vertebrates. 
Laboratory  work  illustrates  evolutionary 
trends  and  specializations  and  provides 
experience  in  dissection.  Prerequisite,  ZOOL 
101  or  240.  2  class  hours.  1  3-hour  laboratory. 


222(11).     VERTEBRATE  FOSSILS  AND 

EVOLUTION 
Introduction  to  vertebrate  history  emphasiz- 
ing fossil  forms:  changes  in  locomotory,  feed- 
ing, and  defense  structures,  nature  of  transi- 
tions between  groups,  stratigraphic  uses  of 
vertebrate  fossils,  and  modes  of  life  of  extinct 
animals.  Illustrated  by  museum  specimens. 
Prerequisites,  one  semester  of  zoology,  geol- 
ogy, or  physical  anthropology. 

223  (I),  (II).     HISTOLOGY 

Structure    of    cells,    tissues,    and    organs    as 

related  to  function;  emphasis  on  the  mammal; 

introduction  to  microtechnique.  Prerequisite, 

ZOOL  101  or  240.  2  class  hours,  1  ZOOL  3-hour 

laboratory. 

227(11).  EMBRYOLOGY 
A  survey  of  embryonic  development  from  a 
combined  descriptive,  comparative,  and  ana- 
lytical point  of  view.  Laboratories  deal  with 
descriptive  and  comparative  phases  of  onto- 
geny, especially  of  amphibia,  birds,  and 
mammals.  2  class  hours.  1  3-hour  laboratory. 
Prerequisite,  ZOOL  101  or  240. 

230(1).  SYSTEMS  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY 
Lectures  present  a  detailed  and  integrated 
study  of  human  anatomy  and  physiology. 
Laboratories  deal  with  functional  properties 
of  the  human  organism  and  are  supplemented 
by  exercises  in  gross  anatomy  of  the  cat  and 
rat.  Designed  for  students  in  Medical  Technol- 
ogy and  Public  Health;  others  must  have 
instructor's  permission.  Prerequisites,  CHEM 
112,  ZOOL  101.  3  class  hours,  1  3-hour  labora- 
tory. Credit,  4. 

240  (I),  (II).  PRINCIPLES  OF  GENETICS 
(Same  as  BOTANY  240).  Mechanisms  of 
heredity  in  plants  and  animals,  emphasizing 
transmission  and  action  of  genes,  population 
genetics,  and  evolution.  Not  open  to  students 
who  have  passed  ZOOL  145.  Prerequisites, 
CHEM  111,  one  semester  of  Biological  science. 

243(11).     INTRODUCTORY  POPULATION 

BIOLOGY 
An  evolutionary  and  integrated  introduction 
to  the  demographic,  ecological,  genetic,  and 
geographic  aspects  of  the  biology  of  popula- 
tions. Consideration  of  social  implications  and 
utility.  Background  in  probability  theory,  sta- 
tistics, and  mathematical  and  numerical 
modelling.  Prerequisites,  ZOOL  145  or  240  or 
equivalent,  and  1  semester  of  mathematics.  2 
class  hours  and  1  2-hour  period  for  discussion 
and  problem  solving. 

275(11).  BIOLOGY  OF  PROTOZOA 
Morphology  and  physiology  of  protozoa,  with 
emphasis  on  contributions  made  to  basic 
problems  of  biology  through  study  of  these 
organisms.  Prerequisites,  ZOOL  101  or  240,  2 
additional  laboratory  courses  in  biological 
sciences,  CHEM  262.  1  class  hour,  1  2-hour 
and  1  3-hour  laboratory. 


281  (I),  282  (I),  (II).     BIOLOGY  OFTHE 

INVERTEBRATES 
Ecology,  physiology,  development  and  phy- 
logeny of  invertebrate  animals.  Protozoa 
Cnidaria,  Platyhelminthes,  Nematoda,  Mol- 
lusca,  etc.  covered  in  281;  Annelida,  Arthro 
poda,  Echinodermata,  etc.  covered  in  282 
Either  course  may  be  elected  independently 
Prerequisite,  ZOOL  101  or  240.  2  class  hours,  1 
3-hour  laboratory. 

283(1).  GENERAL  PARASITOLOGY 
Morphology,  life  cycles  and  physiology  of 
protozoan  and  helminth  parasites,  with 
emphasis  on  broad  aspects  of  parasitism.  Pre- 
requisites, ZOOL  101  or  240,  CHEM  112  or  114 
2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory. 

285,  286  (I),  (II).     TOPICS  IN  ZOOLOGY 
Occasional  offerings  on  a  variety  of  zoological 
topics.   Consult   the  department   for  current 
offerings.  Credit,  1-6. 

300(1).  VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY 
Morphology  and  biology  of  recent  vertebrates 
with  emphasis  on  freshwater  fishes,  amphibi 
ans  and  reptiles.  Laboratories  combine  de- 
scriptive and  analytical  summaries  of  the 
major  groups  represented  in  North  American 
fauna.  Prerequisites,  ZOOL  101  and  240.  1 
class  hour,  2  2-hour  laboratories. 

302(11).  ICHTHYOLOGY 
Structure  and  function  of  fishes,  particularly 
marine  teleosts  and  cartilagenous  species 
aspects  of  development,  distribution,  and 
adaptations  to  aquatic  habitats.  Laboratories 
consider  anatomy,  diversity,  and  biologica 
bases  for  classification  of  principal  taxa.  Pre 
requisite,  ZOOL  221  or  300.  2  class  hours.  1 
3-hour  laboratory. 

306(11).  ORNITHOLOGY 
An  introduction  to  avian  biology  for  majors  in 
the  biological  sciences.  Emphasis  on  structure, 
function,  classification,  and  behavior.  Prereq- 
uisite, ZOOL  221  (preferred)  or  300.  2  class 
hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory. 

308(11).     MAMMALOGY 

Evolution,     distribution,     classification    and 

ecology    of    mammals.    Laboratory    includes 

field  trips,  preparation  of  study  material,  and 

identification    of    local    fauna.    Prerequisite, 

ZOOL  221   or  300.   2  class   hours,   1   3-houi 

laboratory. 

335(11).  LIMNOLOGY 
The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
inland  waters  and  the  relationships  between 
these  properties  and  the  biota.  Models  ol 
nutrient  cycles  are  used  to  quantify  these  rela 
tionships.  Prerequisites,  CHEM  112  and  Junioi 
standing.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory. 

337(1).     ECOLOGY 

Introduction   to   descriptive   and   theoretical 

ecosystems,     community,     population,     anc 
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UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences 


behavioral  ecology.  The  laboratory  empha- 
sizes ecologic  principles  and  techniques.  Pre- 
requisites. ZOOL  101  or  240,  MATH  128,  one 
semester  of  invertebrate  zoology,  preferably 
ZOOL  282.  2  class  hours.  1  3-hour  laboratory. 

350(1).     ANIMAL  BEHAVIOR 
The  biological  bases  of  animal  behavior.  Anal- 
ysis of  the  methods  and  objectives  of  current 
research.  Prerequisite,  ZOOL  101  or  240,  and 
PSYCH  101  or  250. 

360(1),  (II).  CELL  PHYSIOLOGY 
Modern  trends  in  physiology  with  emphasis 
on  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  cells 
including  cell  ultrastructure  and  metabolism, 
permeability,  muscle  contraction  and  molecu- 
lar biology,  BIOCHM  220  or  223.  2  class  hours, 
1  3-hour  laboratory. 

366(1).  VERTEBRATE  PHYSIOLOGY 
Function  of  organs  and  organ  systems  in  ver- 
tebrates. Not  open  to  students  who  have 
passed  ZOOL  135.  Prerequisite,  ZOOL  360  or 
BIOCHM  220  or  222  or  223.  2  class  hours.  1 
3-hour  laboratory. 

370(11).  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY 
Physiological  principles  involved  in  adapta- 
tions of  animals  to  their  environment;  labora- 
tory emphasis  on  experimental  methods  used 
to  study  adaptive  mechanisms.  Prerequisite. 
ZOOL  360.  2  class  hours.  1  3-hour  laboratory. 

380  (I),  (II).  DEVELOPMENTAL  BIOLOGY 
Physiological  and  biochemical  aspects  of 
development.  Laboratory  includes  seminars, 
discussions,  and  experimental  work.  Prerequi- 
sites, BIOCHM  222  or  223,  ZOOL  360.  2  class 
hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected   problem   for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit.   1-6. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit.  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit.   1-5. 

Note:  Summer  courses  such  as  Invertebrate 
Zoology,  Invertebrate  Embryology,  and  Ma- 
rine Ecology  taken  at  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory,  Woods  Hole.  Massachusetts  or 
study  at  the  University's  Nantucket  Island 
Field  Station  or  other  biological  field  stations 
will  be  awarded  3  to  6  credits  upon  certifica- 
tion of  satisfactory  achievement  in  6  to  12 
weeks  of  study. 


Anthropology 

Chairman  of  Department:  Associate  Professor 
Donald  A.  Proulx.  Professors  Fraser,  Halpern, 
Pi-Sunyer,  Salzmann  and  Woodbury;  Asso- 
ciate Professors  Armelagos,  Cole,  Hudson  and 
Munn;  Assistant  Professors  Dincauze.  Faulk- 
ingham,  Forman.  Fortier,  Morbeck  and  Wobst; 
Visiting  Associate  Professor  Thomas;  Visiting 
Assistant  Professor  Swedlund. 

Anthropology  majors  must  take  ANTH  104 
and  one  other  of  the  following  introductory 
courses:  102, 103,  or  105.  They  should  also  take 
at  least  one  other  course  in  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences  (either  Sociology,  Eco- 
nomics, Political  Science  or  Psychology.)  All 
majors  must  elect  a  minimum  of  30  credits  in 
Anthropology,  with  at  least  21  of  these  credits 
chosen  from  courses  above  the  100  level.  The: 
maximum  acceptable  credits  in  Anthropology 
is  45.  Students  choosing  Anthropology  as  a 
major  are  also  required  to  take  a  course  in 
quantitative  methods  selected  from  a  list 
available  from  the  department.  Under  special 
circumstances,  and  with  the  advisor's 
approval,  an  Anthropology  major  may  be 
allowed  to  substitute  as  part  of  the  departmen- 
tal requirements  non-duplicating  Anthropol- 
ogy courses  given  at  another  of  the  Five-Col- 
lege Cooperative  institutions.  Transfer 
students  must  take  a  minimum  of  15  credits  of 
their  Anthropology  requirement  from  our 
department. 

102.  INTRODUCTIONTO 
ARCHAEOLOGY  (D) 

The  history,  methods  and  theory  of  archaeol- 
ogy, with  an  outline  of  the  main  char.ii  lens- 
tics  nl  the  prehistoric  record  throughout  the 
world.  2  lecture  meetings,  1  discussion  and/or 
demonstration  seel  ion. 

103.  INTRODUCTIONTO  PHYSICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

Human  evolution,  human  variation,  racial 
classifications,  racism,  and  modern  theories  of 
variation. 

104.  INTRODUCTION  TO  CULTURAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY  (D) 

Social  and  cultural  anthropology  dealing  with 
variations  among  societies  in  technology  and 
economics,  social  and  political  organization, 
art,  religion,  and  ideology. 

105.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LINGUISTIC 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

Survey  of  the  role  and  contributions  of  lin- 
guistics in  anthropology.  Biological  founda- 
tions of  language;  the  process  of  communica- 
tion; language  structure;  linguistic  ontogeny, 
phylogeny,  and  prehistory;  the  principle  of 
linguistic  realitivity;  and  other  topics. 

204.     THE  ORIGINS  OF  ANCIENT 

CIVILIZATIONS  (D) 
A  critical  analysis  of  the  archaeological  data 
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and  theories  pertaining  to  the  origins  and  rise 
of  civilizations  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
Prerequisite,  ANTH  102  recommended. 

220.     RESEARCH  TECHNIQUES  IN 
PHYSICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY: 
SKELETAL  ANALYSIS 
Methods  for  excavating  and  analyzing  human 
skeletal  material  with  emphasis  on  sexing  and 
aging   techniques.   Problems   of  growth  and 
development  and  in  pathology.  2  2-hour  labs. 

228.  IMAGES  OF  U.S.  INDIANS 
Some  of  the  ways  in  which  U.S.  Indians  have 
been  perceived  by  social  scientists,  federal 
and  other  officials,  "do-gooders"  and  novel- 
ists, from  the  18th  to  the  20th  centuries.  Stu- 
dents expected  to  read  extensively  in  areas  of 
their  personal  choice;  books  to  be  selected 
from  a  long  bibliography.  No  prerequisites; 
open  to  non-majors. 

234.      PRIMITIVE  ART 

A  survey  of  the  cultural  and  aesthetic  aspects 
of  Ihe  visual  arts  of  primitive  societies  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  Oceania,  and  North  America. 
Emphasis  on  the  function  and  meaning  of  art 
in  society. 

236.  ARCHEOLOGY  OF  MESOAMERICA 
The  growth  of  civilization  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America  from  its  earliest  antecedents 
to  the  Spanish  Conquest,  based  on  archeologi- 
cal  research.  Prerequisite:  ANTH  102  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

238.     CULTURE  AND  SOCIETY  IN 

MESOAMERICA 
The  Mesoamerican  culture  area  from  the 
Spanish  Conquesl  to  Ihe  present  day.  Traces 
the  evolution  of  contemporary  Mesoamerican 
cultures  and  examines  the  nature  of  Mesoam- 
erican pluralism  and  socio-cultural  integra- 
tion. 

252.     RURAL  AND  PEASANT  SOCIETIES 

(H) 
Rural  and  peasant  societies  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  population  and  institutions, 
their  emerging  needs,  and  their  relation  to 
mass  society.  Prerequisite,  SOCIOL  101  or 
ANTH  104. 

255.  PRE-INDUSTRIALTECHNOLOGY 
Analysis  of  selected  aspects  of  the  material 
culture  of  simpler  societies,  both  past  and 
present,  in  relation  to  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  culture.  Prerequisite,  ANTH  102  or 
104. 

260.     PEOPLES  OF  EUROPE:  EASTERN 

EUROPE  AND  THE  U.S.S.R.  (D) 
A  survey  of  the  peoples  and  cultures  of  East- 
ern Europe;  emphasis  on  the  Slavic  peoples  as 
well  as  upon  those  cultures  transitional 
between  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Asia 
from  their  prehistoric  origins  to  the  period  of 
their  modernization,  stressing  the  role  of  peas- 
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antries  and  nomads  wilh  their  changing  ecol- 
ogical adaptations.  Prerequisite,  ANTH  104. 

261.     PEOPLES  OF  EUROPE:  THE 

WESTERN  MEDITERRANEAN  (D) 
A  survey  of  the  peoples  and  cultures  of  Medi- 
terranean Western  Europe.  Emphasis  on  the 
historical  span  from  the  crystallization  of  dis- 
tinct national  cultures  to  the  present. 

263.  URBAN  ANTHROPOLOGY 
Using  as  a  point  of  departure  the  current 
urban  condition,  the  origins  and  evolution  of 
cities  are  explored  in  a  cross-cultural  frame- 
work. Emphasis  on  the  nature  of  rural-urban 
relationships  and  how  these  have  changed 
over  time. 

265.     PEOPLES  OF  EUROPE:  CENTRAL 

EUROPE  (D) 
Anthropologically  oriented  examination  of 
the  culture  of  Central  Europe,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  Czech  culture:  geographic,  his- 
torical and  demographic  background;  survey 
of  folk  culture  and  folklore;  languages  and 
beginnings  of  literary  tradition;  major  devel- 
opments in  this  century.  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

267.     PEOPLES  OF  EUROPE:  ALPINE 

EUROPE 
Analysis  of  Alpine  cultures  from  prehistoric 
through  contemporary  times.  Cultural  adapta- 
tion to  environmental  variation  in  mountain- 
ous zones  and  the  interrelationship  of  moun- 
tain and  low-land  communities. 


269.  CULTURES  OF  AUSTRALIA  AND 
NEWGUNIEA(D) 

The  ethnography  of  aboriginal  Australia  and 
New  Guinea  with  emphasis  on  the  particular 
problems  of  theory  and  analysis  that  have 
concerned  anthropologists  studying  these 
areas.  Prerequisite,  ANTH  104. 

270.  CARIBBEAN  CULTURES 

An  ethnographic  survey  of  the  societies  of  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles,  emphasizing  the 
interaction  of  European  colonial  and  African 
cultures  both  historically  and  in  respect  to 
present  economic  and  political  problems. 

315.  PRIMATE  ANATOMY 

Structure  and  phylogeny  of  primates  (prosi- 
mian,  monkey  and  ape)  with  emphasis  on 
evolutionary  trends  leading  to  man.  Labora- 
tory work  provides  experience  in  dissection. 
Prerequisites,  ANTH  103,  ZOOL  101  or  equi- 
valent. 2  class  hours,  1  -3  hour  laboratory 
period. 

316.  PRIMATE  EVOLUTION 

Survey  of  primate  evolution,  including  the 
evolutionary  history  of  the  prosimians,  mon- 
keys, apes  and  man,  with  emphasis  on  the 
diversification  of  apes  and  the  origin  of  man. 
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317.  PRIMATE  BEHAVIOR 
Emphasizes  the  adaptive  behavioral  com- 
plexes in  field  and  laboratory  studies  of  the 
four  living  grades  of  primates:  prosimians, 
monkeys,  apes  and  man.  Special  aggression, 
etc.,  considered. 

320.  ECONOMIC  ANTHROPOLOGY 
Surveys  the  patterns  of  production,  distribu- 
tion and  consumption  in  traditional  societies 
as  well  as  the  social  and  political  matrices  of 
these  patterns.  Alternative  theoretical 
approaches  to  selected  problems  in  economic 
anthropology. 

321.  PREHISTORIC  CULTURAL 
ECOLOGY 

Analysis  of  cultural  ecological  approaches  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  prehistoric  record. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

325.     THE  ANALYSIS  OF  MATERIAL 
CULTURE  OFTHE  HISTORIC 
PERIOD 
The  methods  and  techniques  of  analysis  of 
temporal  and  spatial  distributions,  technol- 
ogy, and  spatial  interralationships  of  several 
forms  of  material  culture.  Special  attention  to 
the  relationships  between  material  and  non- 
material  culture.  Emphasis  on  historic  period 
materials,     but     some     prehistoric     data     is 
included.    Recent   contributions   of   ethnoar- 
chaeologists. 

330.     SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF 

IMPERIALISM 
Analysis  of  the  varieties  of  social  relations 
between  industrial  societies  and  non-indus- 
trial areas  of  the  world.  Special  attention  to 
the  development  of  Western  imperialism  on 
Africa,  Asia  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
to  the  patterns  of  resistance,  accommodation 
and  rebellion  that  have  developed  in  response. 

333.     KINSHIP  AND  SOCIAL 

ORGANIZATION 
Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  basic 
conceptual  tools  and  problems  in  this  field. 
Principles  of  social  organization  such  as  kin- 
ship, descent,  ranking,  etc.,  examined  with 
reference  to  individual  societies  and  general 
theory. 

335.  NATIVE  AMERICAN  LANGUAGES 

A  survey  of  American  Indian  languages,  pri- 
marily north  of  Mexico,  Genetic  classifica- 
tions and  Sapir's  classification  based  on  struc- 
tural resemblances  between  language 
families.  Type  of  linguistic  structure  and 
structural  restatements.  Comparative  work 
and  reconstructions.  Prerequisite,  ANTH  105 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

336.  POLITICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY  (D) 
Anthropological  approaches  to  the  study  of 
politics  in  representative  bands,  tribes,  and 
states,  Evaluation  of  several  analytic  stances 


through  reading  and  discussing  relevant  polit- 
ical anthropological  literature. 

338.     ANTHROPOLOGY  OF  LAW  AND 

CONFLICT  (D) 
A  comparative  cross-cultural  analysis  of  judi- 
cial institutions,  socio-cultural  sources  and 
patterns  of  conflict  and  conflict  resolutions, 
and  the  social  functions  of  law  and  of  legal 
institutions. 

340.  RELIGION  AND  RITUAL  (D) 
Classical  problems  in  the  anthropology  of  reli- 
gion from  Durkheim  and  Tylor  to  Evans-Prit- 
chard,  Levi-Strauss  and  Lloyd  Warner.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  the  analysis  of  ritual. 
Prerequisite,  ANTH  104  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

354.     JUDAIC  ETHNIC  GROUPS:  A  CROSS 

CULTURAL  PERSPECTIVE 
An  ethnographic  survey  of  Judaic  ethnic 
groups,  mainly  since  the  18th  century.  Con 
cerned  mainly  with  groups,  in  Eastern  Europe 
Israel,  North  America  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
Western  Europe,  North  Africa  and  Asia 
Stress  on  changing  patterns  of  ethnic  identity 
and  the  interaction  between  religious  tradition 
and  culture  change. 

360.     LANGUAGE  IN  CULTURE  AND 

SOCIETY 
The  relationship  between  language  and  cul 
ture  and  between  language  varieties  and  social 
structure.  Prerequisite,  ANTH  105  or  permis 
sion  of  instructor. 


362.  ORAL  FOLKLORE  IN  NONLITERATE 
SOCIETIES 

Introduction  to  the  ethnography  of  oral  folk 
lore.  Topical  emphasis  on  the  analysis  and 
function  of  tales;  geographic  analysis  of 
Africa  and  North  America. 

363.  LINGUISTIC  ANTHROPOLOGY: 
COMPARATIVE  DIMENSION 

The  methods  and  interpretations  of  compara- 
tive linguistic  analysis  in  the  field  of  anthro- 
pology. Prerequisite,  ANTH  105  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

364.  PROBLEMS  IN  ANTHROPOLOGY  (D) 
Examination  of  selected  problems  in  physical 
anthropology,  archaeology,  social  and  cultural 
anthropology.  Illustrative  material  drawn 
from  both  nonliterate  and  peasant  societies. 
Prerequisite,  ANTH  104  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

365.  WORLD  ETHNOGRAPHY  (D) 
Selected  societies  of  Africa,  the  Americas, 
Asia  and  Oceania.  Problems  of  comparing 
societies,  especially  with  regard  to  their  envi- 
ronmental contexts  and  levels  of  productivity. 
Prerequisite,  ANTH  104  or  permission  of 
instructor. 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


366.  THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  SOCIETY  (D) 
Selected  approaches  to  the  interrelations  of 
individual  behavior  and  social  patterns,  with 
consideration  of  data  on  "Western"  and  "non- 
Western"  societies.  Prerequisite,  ANTH  104  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

367.  CULTURES  OF  AFRICA  (D) 

An  extensive  survey  of  the  cultures  of  Africa, 
a  comparison  of  their  social,  political,  reli- 
gious, and  economic  patterns,  and  toward 
consideration  of  the  evolution  and  interrela- 
tionship of  the  cultures  of  the  area.  Prerequi- 
site, ANTH  104  or  permission  of  instructor. 

368.  OLD  WORLD  PREHISTORY  (D) 

A  survey  of  the  prehistoric  cultures  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  with  emphasis  on  the  Paleo- 
lithic, Neolithic  and  early  metal-using  periods. 
Designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  sig- 
nificant cultural  developments  in  the  Old 
World  before-  I  he  emergence  of  historic  civili- 
zations. 

369.  NORTH  AMERICAN 
ARCHAEOLOGY  (D) 

An  intensive  survey  of  American  Indian  pre- 
history north  or  Mexico.  Emphasizes  the  his- 
torical development  processes  in  selected 
geographical  regions.  Prerequisite,  ANTH  102. 

370.  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS  (D) 
Indian  tribes  with  various  levels  of  technologi- 
cal development  and  social  complexity,  from 
areas  north  of  Mexico,  in  terms  of  their  envi- 
ronmental context  and  the  impact  of  non- 
Indian  societies  on  their  cultures.  Prerequisite, 
ANTH  104. 

371.  HUMAN  EVOLUTION 

The  mechanisms  of  evolutionary  change,  the 
fossil  and  archaeological  evidence  bearing  on 
man's  evolution,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  var- 
ious interpretations  of  the  evidence.  Prerequi- 
site, ANTH  103. 

372.  HUMAN  VARIATION 
Description  and  analysis  of  qualitative  and 
quantitative  biological  variation  in  and 
between  human  populations.  Prerequisites,  a 
course  in  Genetics  (ZOOL  145  or  240)  and  an 
elementary  course  in  statistics.  ANTH  103,  371 
recommended. 

373.  CULTURES  OF  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
(D) 

An  introduction  to  the  history  and  ethnogra- 
phy of  the  native  cultures  of  Southeast  Asia, 
including  consideration  of  the  peasant  popu- 
lations and  their  expanding  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  modern  Southeast  Asian  states. 
Prerequisite,  ANTH  104  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

374.  CULTURESOFTHEFAREAST(D) 

A  survey  of  culture-history  and  ethnography 
of  representative  people  of  East  Asia;  peasant 
sub-cultures     of     traditional     contemporary 


China,  Japan,  and  Korea.  Prerequisite,  ANTH 
104  or  permission  of  instructor. 

375.  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
ARCHAEOLOGY  (D) 

A  survey  of  the  pre-Columbian  cultures  of 
South  America  and  their  development,  with 
emphasis  on  the  Andean  areas. 

376.  SOUTH  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY 
(D) 

An  analysis  of  the  colonial  and  contemporary 
cultures  of  South  America  with  empahsis  on 
Indian  tribes.  The  interrelationship  of  Indian. 
European  and  Negro  societies  and  their  contri- 
butions stressed.  Prerequisite,  ANTH  104  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

377.  SUMMER  FIELD  SCHOOL  IN 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

Practical  experience  and  training  in  archaeol- 
ogy. Both  prehistoric  and  colonial  sites  are 
excavated,  and  instruction  given  in  archaeo- 
logical methods  and  techniques.  Prerequisite, 
ANTH  102  or  equivalent  and  permission  of 
instructor.  Credit,  (> 

378.  THEORY  AND  METHOD  IN 
ARCHAEOLOGY  (D) 

An  intensive  examination  into  the  scientific 
approach  to  modern  archaeological  rcscan  h 
and  the  utilization  of  this  approach  for  deriv- 
ing and  testing  theories  of  prehistory  and 
human  behavioral  patterns.  Prerequisite, 
ANTH  102  or  permission  of  instructor 

379.  CULTURAL  DYNAMICS  AND 
APPLIED  ANTHROPOLOGY  (D) 

Theories  of  cultural  process  and  their  a p plica 
lion   to   practical   cross-cultural   situations   in 
administration,  technical  assistance  and  com 
mum t \  development.  Prerequisite.  ANTH  104 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

380      FIELD  COURSE  IN  CULTURAL 

ANTHROPOLOGY 
A  summer  course  affording  the  advanced 
undergraduate  or  graduate  student  supervised 
training  in  cultural  anthropoligical  research 
Location  varies  from  year  to  year.  Prerequi- 
sites, advanced  course  work  in  Anthropology 
and  permission  of  instructor.  Credit,  (i 

381.  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  IN 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

The  interpretation  and  analysis  of  data  from 
all  fields  of  anthropology.  Descriptive  statis- 
tics, formulation  and  testing  of  hypotheses, 
correlation  and  regression.  Discussion  of  cur- 
rent trends  in  the  methodology  of  anthropol- 
ogical research. 

382.  HISTORY  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY 
Events,  major  sites,  and  men  important  in  the 
development  of  archaeology  during  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries.  Theoretical  and  technical 
advances    related    to    the    present    state    of 


archaeology  emphasized.  Prerequisite,  ANTH 
102  and  permission  of  instructor. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual   study   of  a   selected   problem   for 
qualified     students.     By     arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit.    1-ti. 

388,  389      READINGS  IN  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Credit,   1-3. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,   4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,   1-5. 


Economics 

Chairman  of  Department:  Associate  Professor 
Norm, in  Aitken.  Professors  Barkin,  Bowles, 
I  lolesovsky.  Howard.  Katzner,  Kindahl,  Mor- 
ns. Rapping,  Resnick.  Rottenberg;  Associate 
Professors  Hlackman,  Cox.  Gale,  Ginlis,  Ray, 
Treyz,  Wolff;  Assistant  Professors  Best,  Bur- 
gh, irclt,  Crotty,  Duston.  Edwards.  Feltenstein, 
Humphries,  Oaxaca,  Tsao,  Wright;  Instructor 
( lordon. 

Students  planning  to  take  one  or  two  econom- 
ics courses  normally  choose  courses  with 
numbers  in  the  100s.  Those  students  who  plan 
lo  lake  several  economics  courses  normally 
lake  ECON  103  and  then  Like  courses  in  the 
200s  or  300s  for  which  this  is  the  required 
prerequisite. 

Economics  majors  must  take  ECON  103, 
104.  203.  204  and  at  least  12  additional  credits 
of  upper  level  courses  (205  and  above),  other 
than  special  studies,  seminar  and  independent 
study  courses.  All  majors  are  required  to  pass 
one  semester  course  in  calculus  from  among 
MATH  127.  131.  or  132  or  the  two  semester 
sequence  MATH  120,  121,  Mathematics  for 
Business  Students.  Normally  economics 
majors  do  not  take  more  than  two  courses 
uilh  numbers  in  the  100's  and  only  if  a  100 
course  other  than  ECON  100,  103,  104  was 
taken  before  becoming  an  Economics  major. 
In  no  case  may  more  than  three  100  courses  be 
credited  toward  the  major.  Students  who  have 
taken  ECON  100  may  be  given  a  waiver  from 
ECON  103  or  104  on  approval  of  the  instructor 
and  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 
Students  contemplating  graduate  study  in 
economics  or  business  administration  are 
advised  to  take  mathematics  at  least  through 
two  semesters  of  introductory  calculus,  linear 
algebra  (MATH  167)  and  two  semesters  of 
statistics  (preferably  STATIS  231  and  ECON 
252). 

With  the  exception  of  ECON  103  and  104, 
declared  Economics  majors  may  not  elect  any 
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Economics  Department  course  on  a  pass/fail 
basis,  nor  may  the  required  credits  in  mathe- 
matics be  elected  on  a  pass/fail  basis.  Stu- 
dents who  become  economics  majors  after 
previously  passing  one  or  more  upper-division 
economics  courses  on  a  pass/fail  basis  must 
offer  at  least  six  graded  upper-division  eco- 
nomics courses  (18  credits)  for  graduation. 

On  Honors 

The  Economics  Department  offers  a  wide 
range  of  Honors  courses.  ECON  103  and  104 
have  Honors  sections  each  term.  ECON  203  (I) 
and  204  (II),  251  (I)  and  252  (II),  are  also  offered 
with  Honors  sections.  Check  the  course 
description  guide  for  specific  instructions 
regarding  Honors  registration  each  term. 

Information  about  the  study  of  Economics 
may  be  obtained  by  calling  545-0855  or  visiting 
Thompson  1032. 


100(1),  (II).     ELEMENTS  OF  ECONOMICS 

(D) 
A   one-semester   introduction   to  economics. 
The  elements  of  the  discipline;  how  the  econ- 
omy is  structured  and  how  it  functions. 

103  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

MICROECONOMICS  (D) 
Introductory  analysis  of  resource  allocation 
and  income  distribution   through   microeco- 
nomic  theory.  Specific  problems  illustrate  the 
use  of  the  theoretical  precepts  developed. 

104  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

MACROECONOMICS  (D) 
Theory  of  the  behavior  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. Emphasis  on  the  goals  of  full  employ- 
ment, price  stability,  economic  growth  and 
balance  of  payments  equilibrium. 

121  (I),  (II).     THE  INTERNATIONAL 

ECONOMY  (D) 
An  historical  and  analytical  introduction  to 
international  institutions,  trade,  finance  and 
policy.  Current  problems  and  recent  develop- 
ments treated  extensively. 

131(1),  (II).     THE  ECONOMICS  OF 

INSECURITY  AND  POVERTY  (D) 
Public  and  private  programs  to  prevent  or  alle- 
viate economic  insecurity,  including  poverty, 
substandard  incomes  and  economic  contin- 
gencies. 

141(1),  (II).     LABOR  PROBLEMS  (D) 
Background  of  the  labor  movement  and  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  management-labor  rela- 
tionship   and    the    efforts    of    management, 
unions  and  government  to  solve  them. 

172  (I),  (II).     THE  SOVIET  ECONOMY  (D) 
Resource  allocation  through  centralized  plan- 
ning in  the  Soviet  economic  system.  A  case 
history   of   economic   development.   Current 
problems  of  economic  reform. 
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181(1),  (II).     ECONOMICS  AND  URBAN 

PROBLEMS  (D) 
The  structure  of  the  urban  economy;  goals, 
processes,  problems,  and  policy  in  urban  eco- 
nomic development. 

191,192,  (I),  (II).     SEMINAR  FOR 

INTRODUCTORY  STUDENTS  (D) 
A   special   topic,   depending   on   appropriate 
staff  and  department  approval,  on  petition  of 
15  students  or  recommendation  by  a  faculty 
member. 

203(1),  (II).     INTERMEDIATE 

MICROECONOMIC  THEORY  (D) 
Microeconomic  analysis  of  consumers,  firms, 
industries,  and  markets;  rational  decision- 
making under  conditions  of  certainty;  balanc- 
ing forces  in  a  free  enterprise  economy.  Pre- 
requisite, ECON  103. 

204(1),  (II).     INTERMEDIATE 

MACROECONOMIC  THEORY  (D) 
Formulation  and  empirical  testing  of  static 
and  dynamic  theories  of  aggregative  income, 
employment,  and  prices  with  reference  to 
fluctuations,  growth,  and  economic  forecast- 
ing. Prerequisite,  ECON  103  and  104. 

205(11).  MARXIAN  ECONOMICS  (D) 
Exposition  of  the  Marxian  economic  theory  in 
modern  idiom.  Comparison  of  methodological 
assumptions  and  conceptualization  of  eco- 
nomic phenomena  in  Marx  and  in  "main- 
stream economics."  Prerequisites,  ECON  103 
and  104. 

211(1),  (II).  MONEY  AND  BANKING  (D) 
The  development  and  operation  of  the  mone- 
tary and  banking  systems  of  the  United  States; 
problems  of  achieving  full  employment  and 
price  stability  through  monetary  controls. 
Prerequisite,  ECON  104. 

231  (I),  (II).     SOCIAL  CONTROL  OF 

BUSINESS  (D) 
The  formal  and  informal  methods  and  efforts 
to  maintain,  supplement  and  moderate  com- 
petition, and  the  substitution  of  regulation  and 
public  enterprises  for  competition.  Prerequi- 
site, ECON  103. 

232  (I),  (II).     THE  STRUCTURE  OF 

AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  (D) 
Business  enterprise,  market  competition,  and 
economic  development  in  American  indus- 
tries. The  social  effectiveness  of  industries 
analyzed  through  measures  of  industrial 
structure  and  market  performance.  Prerequi- 
site, ECON  103  recommended,  203. 

242(11).     LABOR  LAW  AND  LEGISLATION 

(D) 
Economic   effects   and   historical   survey   of 
Federal  and  state  laws  and  an  analysis  of 
important     court     decisions.      Prerequisites, 
ECON  141,  or  permission  of  instructor. 


251(1).     MATHEMATICAL  METHODS  IN 

ECONOMICS 
The  applications  of  various  mathematical 
concepts  and  techniques  in  macroeconomic 
and  microeconomic  analysis.  Emphasis  on  the 
design  and  interpretation  of  mathematical 
models  of  economic  phenomena.  Prerequi- 
sites, ECON  103,  MATH  127,  135,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

252(11).  ECONOMETRICS 
The  application  of  mathematical  and  statisti- 
cal methods  to  economic  theory,  applied  to 
both  microeconomic  and  macroeconomic  pol- 
icy issues.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

261(1).     EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC 

EVOLUTION  (D) 
Evolution  of  economic  organization  in  agricul- 
ture, industry  and  commerce;  the  surrounding 
social    and    institutional    life.    Prerequisites, 
HIST  100  and  101,  or  an  economics  course. 

262(11).     AMERICAN  ECONOMIC 

HISTORY  (D) 
An  analytical  approach  to  structural  change, 
economic  growth,  and  the  development  of 
market  institutions  in  the  United  States  from 
colonial  times  to  the  present.  Prerequisite, 
ECON  100  or  103. 

266(1).     ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  (D) 
Economic  problems  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries  and   the   policies   necessary   to   induce 
growth.  Individual  projects  required.  Prereq- 
uisite, ECON  100  or  103  or  104. 

267(11).     LATIN  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT  (D) 
The  economic  systems  of  Latin  America. 
Emphasis  on  the  structural  problems  of  export 
oriented  economies  and  a  historical  compari- 
son of  development  strategies.  Prerequisite, 
ECON  266  or  permission  of  instructor. 

270(1),  (II).     ECONOMICS  OF  SOVIET 

PLANNING  (D) 
Lessons  of  Soviet  development  strategy  and 
central  administrative  planning  for  countries 
in  search  of  models.  Economic  imperialism 
and  foreign  transactions  in  the  context  of 
East-West  relations.  Prerequisite,  ECON  103. 

271(1).     COMPARATIVE  ECONOMIC 

SYSTEMS  (D) 
Evaluation  of  the  performance  of  alternative 
economic  systems  in  theory  and  practice. 
Problems  of  planning  in  the  advanced  econo- 
mies of  the  United  States,  Western  Europe, 
and  Soviet  area.  Prerequisite,  ECON  103. 


281(1).  REGIONAL  ECONOMICS  (D) 
The  process  of  regional  economic  growth; 
location  theory  and  basic  techniques  of 
regional  analysis;  public  and  private  area 
development  programs.  Prerequisite,  ECON 
103  recommended. 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


285(1).     ECONOMICS  OF  EVALUATION 
An  introduction  to  the  methodologies  used  by 
economists  in  evaluating  the  impact  of  gov- 
ernment programs  and  legislation.  Prerequi- 
site. ECON  103. 

306(1).     DEVELOPMENT  OF  ECONOMIC 

THOUGHT  (D) 
The  evolution  of  contemporary  theory  from 
its  classical  beginnings;  neoclassicism  and  its 
chief  variants;  dissenters  Marx,  German  his- 
torical school,  Veblen.  Emphasis  on  relation  of 
economic  thought  to  other  kinds  of  social 
theories.  Prerequisite.  ECON  103. 

312(1).  PUBLIC  FINANCE  (D) 
Principles  of  public  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures; systems  and  problems  of  taxation;  use 
of  taxes,  expenditures,  debt  policy  to  provide 
full  employment;  economic  growth  and  price 
stability.  Prerequisites.  ECON  103  and  104. 

314(11).     STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC 

FINANCE  (D) 
State  and  local  government  revenue  and 
expenditure  programs.  Individual  research 
projects  relating  to  Massachusetts  or  sur- 
rounding states  required.  Prerequisite,  ECON 
100  or  103. 

321(11).     INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 

THEORY  AND  POLICY  (D) 
Explanations  of  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  international  flows  of  products,  capital  and 
labor,  emphasis  on  monetary  categories 
including  the  balance  of  payments  and  adjust- 
ment mechanisms.  Prerequisite.  ECON  103, 
104,  or  204. 

322(11).     INTERNATIONALTRADEAND 

ECONOMIC  POLICY  (D) 
Intermediate  theory  of  international  trade, 
including  the  analysis  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments mechanism,  pure  non-monetary  theory 
and  its  application  to  problems  of  commercial 
policy.  Prerequisites,  ECON  203  and  321. 

338(11).  ECONOMICS  OF  HEALTH  (D) 
Application  of  economic  theory  to  resource 
allocation  in  the  health  services  industry. 
Survey  of  performance  of  this  industry  as 
measured  by  costs  and  various  health  indices. 
Market  failure  in  health  care.  Alternative 
delivery  systems.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor. 

345(11).     HUMAN  RESOURCE 

ECONOMICS  (D) 
Analysis  of  private  and  social  means  for  pro- 
viding access  to  higher  education,  medical 
care  and  an  improved  environment.  Barriers 
to  the  achievement  of  these  ends.  Priorities  in 
human  resource  policy.  Prerequisite,  ECON 
103. 


347(1).     ECONOMICS  OF  THE  LABOR 

MARKET  (D) 
Microeconomic  analysis  applied  to  the  con- 
ceptualization of  labor  market  phenomena. 
Topics  include  labor  supply,  human  capital, 
wage  structure,  and  unemployment.  Introduc- 
tion to  labor  market  data  and  empirical  anal- 
ysis. Prerequisite,  ECON  203. 

372(1).  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  POLICIES 
OF ADVANCED  EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES  AND  PROGRAMS 
Evaluation  of  economic  policy  and  decision- 
making mechanisms  in  the  United  States. 
Norway,  Sweden,  Netherlands,  United  King- 
dom and  Canada  and  other  advanced  non- 
socialist  countries  students  may  select.  Pre- 
requisites, ECON  103  and  104. 

382(11).     URBAN  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 

(D) 
Analysis  of  current  urban  problems,  their 
causes,  and  alternatives  for  improvement  in 
the  future.  Topics  include  urban  public 
finance,  location  theory,  land  use,  housing, 
transportation,  and  the  environment.  Prereq- 
uisite, ECON  103. 

383(11.384(11).     TOPICS  IN  APPLIED 

ECONOMICS  (D) 
Application  of  principles  of  micro-economics 
to  diverse  problems  and  policies  to  exhibit  the 
uses  of  economic  theory.  Prerequisite,  ECON 
103. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual   study   of  a   selected   problem    for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,   l-(j 

391  (I).  392  (II).     SEMINAR 
Research   in   economic   theory,   problems   of 
labor,  commerce,  and  industry.  If  desirable, 
some  other  economic  study  may  be  substi- 
tuted. Prerequisite,  ECON  103.         Credit,   1-3. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit.  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit.  1-5. 

RELATED  COURSES: 
Agricultural  and  Food  Economics 

352.     Agricultural  Policy 

373.     Resource  and  Conservation  Economics 

381.     International  Agricultural  Development 

Political  Science 

Acting  Department  Head:  Professor  Lewis 
Mainzer.  Professors  Alfange,  Allen,  Booth, 
Braunthal,  Connolly,  Dolbeare,  Feit,  Fenton. 


Fliess,  Goldman,  Gordon,  Houn,  Howards, 
Lederle,  Lewy.  Maki,  Oppcnheim,  Syed, 
Wiarda;  Associate  Professors  Coulter,  Fried- 
man, Gere,  King,  Kramer,  Meo,  Mileur, 
Ryavec,  Shanley,  Sulzner;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors Eagan,  Einhorn,  Elshtain,  Ford,  Kline; 
Lecturer  Reid. 

Political  science  majors  are  required  to  take 
two  of  the  three  introductory  courses  (POL 
SCI  101,  131,  or  151),  which  ordinarily  is  done 
in  the  freshman  year.  Normally,  majors  select 
their  first  two  upper-division  courses  from 
among  those  numbered  200  to  249.  Complete 
information  concerning  the  political  science 
major  may  be  obtained  in  room  218  of  Thomp- 
son Hall. 


101  (I),  (II).  AMERICAN  POLITICS  (D) 
Introduction  to  constitutional  principles  and 
public  policy  making  in  American  national 
government.  Democratic  theory,  major 
national  political  institutions,  electoral  behav- 
ior, and  selected  public  policy  questions. 

131  (I),  (II).  COMPARATIVE  POLITICS  (D) 
Introduction  to  political  structures,  processes 
and  comparative  national  development  in 
parliamentary,  one-party,  and  other  political 
systems.  The  relationship  of  cultural  values  to 
institutions;  emphasis  on  such  forces  of 
change  as  democracy,  industrialization,  and 
revolution. 

151  (I).  (II).  WORLD  POLITICS  (D) 
Introduction  to  the  nature,  dynamics,  and 
problems  of  world  politics.  Nationalism,  ideol- 
ogy, and  other  forces  underlying  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  other  states,  as  illustrated  by  selected 
contemporary  issues. 

205  (I),  (II).     THE  PRESIDENCY  IN 

AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  (D) 
Constitutional  and  political  aspects  of  the 
presidency  in  legislation,  administration  and 
conduct  of  foreign  and  military  affairs.  Presi- 
dential personality  and  role  as  party  leader 
emphasized. 

208  (I).  (II).     POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND 

ELECTIONS  (D) 
American    political    processes.    Organization 
and  functions  of  parties,  voting  behavior  and 
elections,  and  effect  of  electoral  politics  on 
representative  government. 

214(1), (II).     MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT 

(D) 
Survey  of  the  structure,  function,  and  politics 
of  government  in  American  municipalities. 

217(1).     MASSACHUSETTS  POLITICS  (D) 
Analysis  of  the  significant  characteristics  of 
Massachusetts  politics  as  applied  to  political 
problems  from  an  historical  perspective  with 
both  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  base.  Field 
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work    supplements    readings,    lectures,    and 
discussions. 

219(1),  (II).     STATE  GOVERNMENT  (D) 
Organization,  functions,  and  politics  of  Amer- 
ican state  governments.  The  role  of  the  state  in 
our  federal  system. 

223  (I),  (II).     PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

(D) 
Organization    of    bureaucracy,    bureaucratic 
life,  constitutional  position,  and  political  role 
of  governmental  bureaucracy. 

226(11).     POLITICAL  THEORY  AND 

PUBLIC  POLICY  (D) 
Evaluation  of  social  policy  in  the  United 
States.  Emphasis  on  normative  issues  raised 
in  controversies  over  selected  cases  of  social 
and  economic  policy  in  the  light  of  the  main 
traditions  of  Western  political  thought  and  of 
recent  work  on  the  logical  and  ethical  aspects 
of  social  choice. 

231(11).     POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND 

MODERNIZATION  (D) 
Comparative  analysis  of  political  change  and 
development  in  the  emerging  nations. 

233(1),  (II).     GOVERNMENT  AND 

POLITICS  OFTHE  MIDDLE  EAST  (D) 
Review  of  the  dynamics  of  the  traditional 
Islamic  political  system  and  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  that  system  under  the  impact  of 
Western  penetration  of  the  Middle  East.  Con- 
temporary Middle  East  politics  with  special 
reference  to  Israel,  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  the 
UAR. 

235  (I),  (II).     GOVERNMENTS  OF  EAST 

CENTRAL EUROPE  (D) 
Survey  of  the  major  governments  in  the  East 
Central  European  area;  emphasis  on  the 
nature  of  Communist  Party  control.  Govern- 
ments include  those  of  Czechoslovakia,  East 
Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  others. 

238  (I),  (II).     GOVERNMENT  AND 

POLITICS  OF  SOUTH  AND 

SOUTHEAST  ASIA  (D) 
Comparative  study  of  the  institutions  and 
dynamics  of  government  and  politics  in  South 
and  Southeast  Asia,  especially  in  India,  Paki- 
stan, Indonesia,  and  Malaysia.  The  issues  of 
political  stability,  economic  development,  and 
relations  with  the  United  States  and  other 
great  powers. 

239(1),  (II).     WEST  EUROPEAN 

COMPARATIVE  POLITICS  (D) 
Analysis  of  the  political  cultures,  institutions, 
systems  and  processes  of  selected  West  Euro- 
pean countries.  Emphasis  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic factors  relating  to  contemporary  politi- 
cal issues. 
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240(1).     GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS 

OF  SOUTH  AMERICA  (D) 
Comparative  analysis  of  the  interest  groups, 
political  parties,  and  governmental  institu- 
tions of  the  South  American  countries. 
Emphasis  on  the  background  and  political 
culture  in  which  Latin  American  politics  and 
government  take  place. 

241(11).     GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS 
OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND  THE 
CARIBBEAN  (D) 
Comparative  analysis  of  the  interest  groups, 
political   parties,   and   governmental   institu- 
tions of  the  Central  American  and  Caribbean 
countries.  Emphasis  on  communism  and  the 
role  of  the  U.S. 

242(1).     THE  POLITICS  OF  SUB- 

SAHARAN  AFRICA  (D) 
Organization  and  processes  of  African  poli- 
tics, centering  on  the  general  political  prob- 
lems  facing   contemporary   African   govern- 
ments. 

243  (I),  (II).     COMPARATIVE  AFRICAN 

GOVERNMENTS  (D) 
Comparative  study  of  the  political  institutions 
and  processes  of  five  African  states. 

248(1),  (II).     GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 

COMMONWEALTH  (D) 
The  practice  of  parliamentary  government  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth  coun- 
tries. Emphasis  on  the  development  of  the 
conception  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  institu- 
tions through  which  it  operates,  and  its  role  in 
contemporary  world  politics. 

254  (I),  (II).     INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS  (D) 
The  nation-state  system  and  conceptions  of 
national  interest  in  modern  world  politics. 
Emphasis  on  forms  and  distribution  of  power, 
making  of  foreign  policy,  and  adjusting  of 
international  conflict. 

255  (I),  (II).     AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

(D) 
Principles     of     American     foreign     policy. 
Emphasis    on    constitutional,    political,    and 
administrative  considerations  that  influence 
the  formation  and  execution  of  foreign  policy. 

258(11).     INTER-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 
Analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  United  States  — 
government,  business,  labor  and  other  groups 
—  on  the  internal  politics  and  economics  of 
the  Latin  American  countries. 


260  (I),  (II).     CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  (D) 
Study  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and 
leading  cases  interpreting  the  United  States 
Constitution. 


261  (I),  (II).     THE  LAW  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

CIVIL  LIBERTIES  (D) 
Development  in  American  Constitutional  law 
of  the  concept  of  civil  liberty,  including  free 
speech    and    religion,    fair    trial,    and    race 
discrimination. 

270(1),  (II).     ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL 

POLITICAL  THOUGHT  (D) 
Development  of  political  thought  and  its  rela- 
tion to  culture  and  institutional  growth  from 
the  time  of  the  Greeks  to  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

271  (I),  (II).     MODERN  POLITICAL 

THOUGHT(D) 
Development  of  political  thought  and  its  rela- 
tion to  cultural  and  institutional  growth  from 
the  rise  of  the  modern  state  to  the  present. 

274(1),  (II).     PROBLEMS  IN  POLITICAL 

THOUGHT  (D) 
An  analysis  of  central  concepts  and  themes  in 
political  theory.  Major  orientations  in  both 
classical  and  contemporary  thought. 

281(11).     THE  PRACTICE  OF  AMERICAN 

POLITICS 
Practical  American  politics,  taught  by  a  prom- 
inent  political   leader  under  the   University 
Distinguished  Professorship  in  Public  Affairs. 

Credit,  2\ 

283  (I),  (II).     GOVERNMENT  SERVICE 
Full  time  professional  experience  in  an  agency 
of  government.  Papers  and  seminars  required. 
Open  to  selected  students  by  arrangement. 

285  (I),  (II).     LEGISLATIVE  INTERNSHIP 
Directed      studies      in      legislative      politics 
arranged    in    conjunction    with    government 
internship.    Open    to    selected    students    by 
arrangement. 

286(1),  (II).     ADMINISTRATIVE 

INTERNSHIP 
Directed  studies  in  administrative  politics 
arranged  in  conjunction  with  government 
internship.  Open  to  selected  students  by 
arrangement. 

287  (I),  (II).  JUDICIAL  INTERNSHIP 
Directed  studies  in  judicial  politics  arranged 
in  conjunction  with  government  internship 
Open  to  selected  students  by  arrangement. 

288  (I),  (II).     LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

INTERNSHIP 
Directed  studies  in  local  politics  arranged  in 
conjunction     with     government     internship 
Open  to  selected  students  by  arrangement. 

289  (I),  (II).     FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

INTERNSHIP 
Directed    studies    in    international    politics 
arranged    in    conjunction    with    government 
internship.    Open    to    selected    students    bj 
arrangement. 
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303  (I),  (II).     AMERICAN  POLITICAL 

THOUGHT(D) 
Development  of  American  political  thought 
from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 

305(1),  (II).  CONGRESS  AND  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS  (D) 
Analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  its  structure,  procedures,  and 
norms.  Emphasis  on  the  legislative  process 
and  the  behavior  of  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors; the  relationship  between  Congress  and 
the  President  and  the  Public. 

307(11).  BLACK  POLITICS  (D) 
Theoretical  and  historical  analysis  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  Black  people  to  the  American  po- 
itical  system.  Emphasis  on  the  development 
of  Black  ideologies,  political  organizations  and 
strategies,  and  on  alternative  forms  of  partici- 
pation in  the  American  political  system. 

308(11).     PUBLIC  OPINION  IN  POLITICS 

(D) 

Analysis  of  opinion  and  communication  as 
aspects  of  the  political  process.  Emphasis  on 
communication  through  the  mass  media. 

311(11).  AMERICAN  FEDERALISM  (D) 
The  American  system  of  federalism  as  it  has 
developed  and  changed  from  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic  to  the  present;  emphasis  on  the 
shift  from  a  legal  to  a  programmatic  orienta- 
tion and  an  emerging  complex  of  inter-govern- 
mental relations. 

314(1),  (II).     METROPOLITAN  POLITICS 

(D) 
Problems  of  metropolitan  areas;  actual  and 
possible  political  approaches  to  their  solution. 
Emphasis  on  the  role  of  parties,  the  develop- 
ment of  political  leadership,  existing  political 
institutions,  and  pressure  group  activity.  Pre- 
requisite, POLSCI  208. 

316(11).     COMPARATIVE  LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT  (D) 
The  formal  institutions  of  government  and 
patterns  of  political  behavior  characteristic  of 
cities  and  related  local  units  of  government  in 
a  variety  of  nations.  Focus  on  common  urban 
problems,  communist  participation,  and  deci- 
sion-making. 

320  (I).  (II).     GOVERNMENT  OF 

BUREAUCRACIES  (D) 
Inquiry  into   the  meaning  and  possibility  of 
"democracy"     within     large-scale    organiza- 
tions. 

323(11).     PUBLIC  PERSONNEL 

ADMINISTRATION 
The     personnel     function     in     bureaucracy; 
patronage  and  merit;  career  service  and  politi- 
cal executive;  authority  and  informal  organi- 
zation; employee  rights  and  collective  action. 


324(11).     ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  (D) 
Governmental  activities  in  the  regulation  of 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor.  Emphasis  on 
the  legal  framework  within  which  these  activ- 
ities operate. 

326(1),  (II).  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  POLICY 
Analysis  of  selected  areas  and  problems  in 
public  policy  making  in  the  American  political 
system.  Topics  regularly  offered;  environmen- 
tal policy,  educational  policy,  higher  educa- 
tion policy,  social  policy,  economic  policy, 
science  policy. 

327(1).     COMPARATIVE  PUBLIC  POLICY 

(D) 
Comparative  analysis  of  policy  formation. 
Emphasis  on  the  process  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic policy  decision-making  in  selected 
industrial  societies;  the  interaction  of  institu- 
tions, ideas,  and  power  in  decisions  concern- 
ing social  welfare,  economic  planning,  and 
related  policy  areas. 

334  (II).     GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS 

OF  JAPAN  (D) 
Government  and   politics  of  modern   [apan; 
emphasis   on    post-1945   period.    Descriptive 
analysis  of  structure  and  function  of  govern- 
mental and  political  processes. 

336(1),  (II).     GOVERNMENTAND 

POLITICS  OFTHE  SOVIET  UNION 
(D) 

Historical  and  ideological  influences  on  So\  iel 
politics;  the  interconnection  of  social  and  po- 
litical institutions  and  processes;  membership, 
organization,  and  operation  of  the  Communist 
Party;  the  state  structure  and  law;  and  con 
temporary  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

337(1),  (II).     GOVERNMENTAND 

POLITICS  OF  CHINA  (D) 
An  analysis  of  the  genesis  and  dynamics  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  movement,  the  ideol- 
ogy and  organization  of  the  party  and  the 
government,  and  major  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  since  1949;  special  reference  to  the 
Maoist  attempts  to  reform  man  and  societj  as 
well  as  to  achieve  modernization. 

340(11).     GOVERNMENTAND  POLITICS 

OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL  (D) 
An  examination  of  the  unique  aspects  of  the 
process  of  political  development  (and/or 
decay)  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  with  emphasis 
on  the  heritage  of  these  two  nations  as 
reflected  in  their  New  World  colonies  in  the 
Americas  and  on  the  present-day  pattern  of 
politics  in  the  Iberian  peninsula. 

347  (I),  (II).     ARMED  FORCES  AND 

POLITICAL  POLICY  (D) 
Comparative  study  of  civilian-military  rela- 
tions in  Western  and  non-Western  nations. 
Emphasis  on  both  regular  and  irregular  armed 
forces. 
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350(11).     SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY  (D) 
Analysis  of  continuity  and  change  in  Soviet 
perceptions,  goals,  methods,  and  priorities  in 
foreign  policy.  Emphasis  on  the  period  since 
World  War  II. 

351(11).  CHINESE  FOREIGN  POLICY  (D) 
Examination  of  the  geographical,  historical, 
ideological,  economic,  military,  and  other  fac- 
tors in  Peking's  foreign  policy  since  1949. 
Emphasis  on  mainland  China's  relations  with 
various  countries  and  her  positions  on  major 
international  issues. 

356(11).     INTERNATIONAL  LAW  (D) 
The  origin,  character,  and  function  of  interna- 
tional law.  Prerequisite.  POLSCI  254  or  HIST 
211. 

357(11).     INTERNATIONAL 

ORGANIZATION  (D) 
International  organization  in  the  20lh  century. 
Emphasis  on  the  United  Nations  and  regional 
organizations.    Prerequisite,    POLSCI   254   or 
HIST  211. 

358(1).     INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS: 

ASIA(D) 
Introduction  to  general  problems  of  Asian 
international  relations  since  1859,  with 
ili  Killed  examination  of  problems  since  World 
War  I.  Emphasis  on  China,  japan,  and  the  new 
nations. 

359(1).     WESTERN  EUROPEAN  FOREIGN 

POLICIES  (D) 
Analysis  of  the  emerging  institutional  pat- 
terns of  the  West  European  communities. 
Emphasis  on  the  major  political,  military,  and 
economic  regional  organizations  and  their 
relations  with  Eastern  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

362(1).  (II).      POLITICS.  LAW  AND 

JUDICIAL  BEHAVIOR  (D) 
American  court  systems;  the  processing  of 
cases,  judicial  backgrounds  and  selection, 
judicial  decisional  behavior,  some  major  court 
policies  and  the  responses  to  them  from 
groups  and  institutions  within  the  larger  polit- 
ical system. 

371(1).     FEMINIST  POLITICS  AND 

POLITICAL  THEORY 
Sex  as  a  category  for  analysis  in  classical  and 
contemporary      political      theory.      Relations 
between  the  sexes  in  relation  to  the  larger 
social  and  political  functions  they  serve. 

373(1).     HUMAN  NATURE  AND  POLITICS 

(D) 
The  role  of  the  individual  in  the  political  pro- 
cess and  especially  with  the  problem  of  politi- 
cal perception,  the  way  in  which  symbols 
structure  reality,  and  the  use  of  symbols  to 
maintain  stability  or  effect  change  in  the  polit- 
ical system. 
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375  (I).     QUANTITATIVE  POLITICAL 

ANALYSIS 
Introduction  to  basic  applications  of  statistical 
techniques  and  reasoning  to  political  data. 

378(11).     DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRACTICE 

OF  SOVIET  MARXISM 
The  philosophic  and  religious  origins  of  Soviet 
Communism  in  Western  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Analysis  of  the  classics  from  Marx  to  Khru- 
shchev. 

380  (I),  (II).     TUTORIAL  IN  AMERICAN 

POLITICS  AND  LAW 
Directed    readings   on    announced    topics   in 
American  national  government,  politics,  and 
public  law. 

381  (I),  (II).     TUTORIAL  IN  STATE-LOCAL 

POLITICS  AND  PUBLIC 

ADMINISTRATION 
Directed   readings   on   announced    topics    in 
state  and  local  government  and  politics  and 
public  administration. 

382  (I),  (II).     TUTORIAL  IN 

COMPARATIVE  POLITICS 
Directed   readings   on   announced    topics   in 
comparative  government  and  politics  and  area 
studies. 

383(1),  (II).     TUTORIAL  IN 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 
Directed   readings   on   announced   topics   in 
international  relations  and  foreign  affairs. 

384  (I),  (II).     TUTORIAL  IN  POLITICAL 

THEORY 
Directed   readings   on   announced   topics   in 
political  theory,  analysis,  and  methodology. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement    with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

391,392.     SEMINAR 

Special  problems  in  the  study  of  politics. 

393(1).     SENIOR  HONORS  SEMINAR 
Seminar  for  senior  honors  students  on  the 
study  of  politics.  Prerequisite,  invitation  from 
the    Departmental    Honors    Committee    and 
concurrent  enrollment  in  POLSCI  399. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit.   1-5. 
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Communication  Studies 

Chairman  of  Department.-  Associate  Professor 
Kenneth  L.  Brown.  Professors  Bevilacqua, 
Blankenship,  Lynch,  Reid,  Stelzner;  Associate 
Professors  Matlon,  Meyer,  Pearce,  Savereid, 
Shelby;  Assistant  Professors  Bacal,  Bryant, 
Conville,  Cronen,  Davis,  Harper,  Johnson, 
Mihevc,  Price,  Stromgren;  Instructor  Stevens. 

Students  wishing  to  major  in  Communication 
Studies  are  encouraged  to  visit  the  main  office 
of  the  department  in  Machmer  Hall  to  secure 
specific  information  concerning  concentra- 
tion in  1)  Interpersonal  Communication  and 
Rhetoric,  2)  Mass  Communications  and  3) 
Communication  Education. 

GENERAL 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected   problem  for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement    with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  1-5. 

INTERPERSONAL  COMMUNICATION 
AND  RHETORIC 

160.     THE  ART  OF  RHETORICAL 

DISCOURSE 
The  history,  theory,  and  practice  of  rhetoric, 
as  an  affective  mode  of  eloquence  and  as  a 
conceptual  frame  of  reference  underlying 
expression  in  its  several  forms,  verbal  and 
graphic. 

170.     THE  PROCESS  OF 

COMMUNICATION 
The  process  and  functions  of  communication 
in  the  two-person,  small-group,  and  public 
contexts.  Topics  include:  outcomes  of  com- 
munication, development  of  a  model  of  inter- 
personal communication,  learning  theory, 
person  perception,  interpersonal  attraction, 
language  and  nonverbal  messages.  Emphasis 
on  increasing  competence  as  a  communicator 
in  each  of  the  contexts. 

201.  ADVANCED  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
Practical  communication.  For  students  who 
want  to  go  beyond  the  General  Rhetoric  Pro- 
gram in  developing  their  ability  to  communi- 
cate ideas.  Emphasis  on  one-to-group  com- 
munication. 

202.  SMALL  GROUP  COMMUNICATION 
The  theory  and  process  of  small  group  com- 
munication.   Practical    application   to   group 
discussion;  leadership;  and  problem  solving. 


203.  ARGUMENTATION 
Reasoning  and  evidence  as  used  in  public 
deliberation.  Application  to  the  building  and 
refuting  of  arguments. 

204.  PERSUASION  THEORY 
How  attitudes  are  formed  and  changed 
through  speech  communication.  An  appro 
priate  ethic  of  persuasion  in  today's  society. 

205.  CLASSICAL  RHETORICAL  THEORY 
(C) 

Major  rhetorical  theories  from  the  emergence 
in  ancient  Greece  to  the  Late  Roman  Empire 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  Sophists 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Hermagoras,  Cicero,  Quin 
tilian,  and  St.  Augustine.  Prerequisite,  permis 
sion  of  instructor. 

207.     RHETORIC  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

IN  AMERICA  (D) 
A  survey  of  the  rhetorical  strategies  of  various 
American    social    movements    such    as    the 
American  Revolution,  the  populist  movement 
and  the  civil  rights  movement. 

210.  INTERPERSONAL 
COMMUNICATION 

Nature  and  effects  of  person-to-person  speecr 
communication.  Emphasis  on  the  behaviors  oi 
everyday  verbal  and  non-verbal  communica 
tion  that  produce  effects  on  ourselves,  others 
society  and  future  communication.  The  rela 
tionship  of  interpersonal  to  public  communi 
cation. 

211.  CONTEMPORARY  RHETORICAL 
THEORY  (D) 

Contemporary  philosophical  approaches  t( 
rhetorical  theory.  Selected  major  contempo 
rary  theorists  such  as  Weaver,  Richards 
Burke,  Duncan,  McLuhan,  and  Perelman. 
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212.     PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEDURE 
The  basic  principles  upon  which  a  group  oper 
ates  using  parliamentary  law  and  practical  rj 
drill  as  the  class  organizes  itself  into  an  oper 
ating  parliamentary  body. 


250.     SPEECH  AND  LANGUAGE  THEORY 

(D) 

The  nature  of  speech  and  language  and  th 
process  involved  in  acquiring,  understandin; 
and  producing  speech  and  language. 

303.     DEBATE  PRACTICUM 

The    preparation    of    materials    on    curren 

debate  propositions  and  participation  in  audi 

ence  debates  and  in  intercollegiate  and  intra 

mural  tournament  activity. 

Credit,   3.  May  be  repeated  up  to  4  credit: 

309.     RHETORIC  AND  SOCIETY:  SPECIAL 

TOPICS 
Intensive  examination  of  the  rhetorical  dis 
course    of    a    particular    period,    movemen 
issue,  genre  of  theme.  Examples  include  th 
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hetoric  connected  with  racial  controversies, 
jopulism,  imperialism  and  anti-war  move- 
nents,  the  American  Revolution,  revolution- 
ary movements  in  other  countries  and  reli- 
gious reform.  Topics  change  each  semester, 
vlay  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  6  credits. 

314.     APPROACHES  TO  RHETORICAL 

CRITICISM 
Various  approaches  to  rhetorical  transactions: 
Historical,  Formalist,  Sociocultural,  Psycho- 
ogical,  and  Archetypal. 

350.  BEHAVIORAL  RESEARCH  IN 
COMMUNICATION 
il  Introduction  to  research  design  and  the  practi- 
cal problems  in  carrying  out  experimental  and 
descriptive  research  in  speech  communica- 
tion. Students  will  pursue  research  projects 
ither  individually  or  in  groups. 

MASS  COMMUNICATIONS 

121.     INTRODUCTION  TO  MASS 

COMMUNICATIONS  (D) 
Including  history  and  development,  structure, 
roles,  and  functions.  Standards  for  evaluation 
of  the  mass  media. 

123.  MEDIA  PRODUCTION 
The  basic  processes  by  which  media  (radio, 
television,  film)  content  moves  from  idea 
through  the  creative  process  to  finished  pro- 
gram and  a  limited  practical  application  of 
these  processes  in  the  studio. 

223.  THE  PROGRAM  PROCESS  IN 
TELEVISION 

The  basic  program  process  to  television  from 
original  idea  to  finished  program.  Training 
and  procedures  involved  in  the  technique  of 
television  production.  Experience  in  creating 
and  producing  television  programs.  Evalua- 
tion of  program  forms.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
laboratory  period. 

224.  CREATIVE  TELEVISION 
PRODUCTION/DIRECTION 

Advanced  theories  of  television  production 
and  direction;  creation  and  production-direc- 
tion of  experimental  program.  Prerequisite, 
COMSTU  223  or  226.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
laboratory  period. 

225.  HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  MOTION  PICTURE 

Evolution  of  the  motion  picture  as  an  interna- 
tional art  form  and  social  force.  Analysis  of 
form,  technique  and  impact  of  film.  Selected 
screening  of  representative  film  styles  and 
content. 

226.  PRINCIPLES  AND  TECHNIQUES  OF 
FILM  MAKING 

The  theory  and  principles  of  film  making  for 
the  motion  picture  theatre  and  television. 
Experience  in  writing,  directing,  editing  and 
sound  recording  of  films.  Evaluation  of  film 


techniques,  form  and  content.  1  class  hour.  1 
4-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 

227.  FILM  THEORY  AND  CRITICISM  (C) 
Basic  theories  of  film  communication;  various 
film  modes  and  structures.  Development  of 
bases  for  evaluation  of  films  according  to 
communicative  and  aesthetic  values.  Prereq- 
uisites, COMSTU  121  and  225. 

228.  MASS  MEDIA  IN  SOCIETY  (D) 

Mass  media  as  a  major  force  in  the  American 
society.  Emphasis  on  cultural,  economic,  po- 
litical and  social  effects.  Prerequisite,  COM- 
STU 121. 

229.  BROADCAST  NEWS  AND  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 

Legal,  ethical  and  practical  considerations 
involved  in  selecting,  preparing  and  present- 
ing news  broadcasts,  news  documentaries  and 
other  public  affairs  programming.  Prerequi- 
sites, COMSTU  121  and  228.  Field  trips. 

232.     BROADCASTING  AND  THE 

GOVERNMENT  (D) 
The  role,  function  and  effect  of  regulation  on 
broadcasting.     Prerequisites,    COMSTU     121 
and  228. 

359.     POLITICAL  COMMUNICATION: 

MEDIA  &  CAMPAIGNING 
Diffusion  of  persuasive  political  communica- 
tions through  standard  and  created  media. 
Examination  of  campaign  techniques  (i.e.. 
research  on  issues  and  themes,  electorate  poll 
ing.  thematic  media  approaches,  campaign 
strategies)  in  campaign  management  anil 
administration. 

391.     PRO  SEMINAR  IN  MASS 

COMMUNICATIONS 
Analysis  and  discussion  of  major  problems  in 
the  field  of  mass  communications.  Prerequi- 
sites, Written  permission  of  instructor,  senior 
standing,  18  hours  in  Mass  Communication 
courses. 


Sociology 

Chuirmun  of  Deportment.  Professor  N.  |. 
Domerath  III.  Professors  Driver,  Gordon,  Hol- 
lander. Killian,  Korson,  Page,  Park,  Piatt,  A. 
Rossi,  P.  Rossi.  Wilkinson.  Yaukey;  Associate 
Professors  Anderson.  Chevan,  Chilton,  Faulk- 
ner, Golden,  Hewitt,  Hollander,  Hum.  Lewis, 
Manfredi,  Mehta,  Piedmont,  Simpson,  Sutton. 
Tausky;  Assistant  Professors  Harris,  Roof, 
Stokes,  Tessler,  Westkott,  j.  Wright;  Instructor 
Key:  Lecturer  S.  Wright. 

The  following  prerequisites,  required  courses, 

and    electives    constitute    the    program    for 

Sociology  majors: 

I.  The  sociology  major  requires  a  minimum 

of  27  credits  or  nine  courses  distributed  as 

indicated  below.  No  major  is  permitted  to 
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take  more  than  a  total  of  36  credits  or  12 
total  courses  in  sociology. 
II.  Each  major  is  required  to  take  both 
SOCIOL  201  (Sociological  Analysis  I: 
Theories  and  Perspectives)  and  SOCIOL 
202  (Sociological  Analysis  II:  Data  Collec- 
tion and  Analysis).  These  courses  should 
be  taken  during  the  sophomore  year  as 
further  preparation  for  the  upper  division 
courses  to  follow.  At  least  one  sociology 
course,  preferably  at  the  100-level  is  a 
prerequisite  for  201  and  202. 

III.  In  addition  to  201-202,  each  major  is 
required  to  take  at  least  one  upper  division 
course  (at  the  210-level  or  above)  in  three 
of  the  following  five  core  areas,  and  no 
more  than  three  courses  can  be  taken  for 
credit  toward  the  major  in  any  one  core 
area.  The  core  areas  include:  A.  Social 
Organization  and  Institutions;  B.  Social 
Issues  and  Policies;  C.  Demography  and 
Urban  Sociology;  D.  Social  Psychology;  E. 
Theory  and  Methods. 

IV.  It  is  recommended  that  majors  with  spe- 
cial interest  in  a  core  area  take  a  300-level 
practicum  in  that  area  during  their  senior 
year.  Sociology  majors,  especially  those 
who  are  considering  graduate  studies,  are 
strongly  advised  to  take  a  statistics  course, 
SOCIOL  282  (History  of  Sociological 
Theory)  or  283  (Contemporary  Theory). 
SOCIOL  295  (Quantitative  Methods  in 
Social  Research)  or  296  (Qualitative  Meth- 
ods in  Social  Research). 

Since  majors  have  a  number  of  electives  at 
the  210-level  or  above.  It  is  essential  that  both 
majors  and  prospective  majors  consult  early 
and  often  with  their  academic  advisers  in 
selecting  their  courses.  This  is  particularly 
important  for  anyone  planning  graduate 
study,  but  is  important  for  others  as  well. 
Questions  regarding  the  program  may  be 
directed  lo  Professor  Wilkinson  in  Thompson 
616 

102.  AGE.  SEX,  AND  KINSHIP  IN 
CONTEMPORARY  S(  )GIKTY  (D) 

Introduction  to  sociology  with  reference  to  the 
problems  of  growing  up  and  growing  old  in 
the  context  of  the  contemporary  family. 
Ranges  from  problems  of  youth  and  matura- 
tion to  matters  of  old  age  and  the  sociology  of 
death.  Problems  of  sex  roles;  discussion  of  a 
wide  variety  of  sexual  relationships. 

103.  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  (D)  (formerly 
275) 

The  distribution  and  interrelationships  among 
some  types  of  deviance  and  disorganization; 
(.rime,  mental  disorders,  addiction,  suicide, 
family  tension.  Theories  of  causation; 
research  projects. 

104.  URBAN  LIFE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETY  (D) 

Introduction  to  the  sociological  perspective, 
focused  upon  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
urban  industrial  society. 
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105.  SELF,  SOCIETY,  AND 
INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONS  (D) 

Basic  concepts,  perspectives,  and  data  in 
sociology  via  the  approach  of  social  psychol- 
ogy. The  relationship  between  the  individual, 
the  group,  and  society.  Topics  include  sociali- 
zation, social  roles,  social  interaction,  dynam-1 
ics  of  small  groups,  the  self,  attitudes,  and 
language  and  communication. 

106.  RACE,  SEX,  AND  SOCIAL  CLASS: 
INEQUALITY  IN  AMERICA  (D) 

The  differential  distribution  of  opportunities 
and  rewards  in  society.  The  manner  in  which 
membership  in  a  particular  race,  sex,  or  social 
class  grouping  may  serve  to  increase  or  dimin- 
ish opportunities  to  achieve  positions  of 
power,  social  prestige,  economic  security  and 
psychological  rewards. 

107.  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN 
SOCIETY  (D) 

A  "first  course"  in  sociology,  with  emphasis 
on  contemporary  American  society.  Current 
theories  of  how  modern  industrial  societies 
are  organized,  applied  to  the  American  case. 
Among  topics  are:  socialization  in  the  contem- 
porary American  family:  the  American  educa- 
tional system;  occupational  composition  of 
the  American  labor  force;  women  in  America; 
poverty  and  income  distribution;  race,  reli- 
gion, and  ethnicity  as  factors  in  the  American 
social  structure;  and  the  American  political 
system. 

108.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  LEARNING: 
PROBLEMS  OF  PERSONAL  AND 
SOCIAL  CHANGE  (D) 

Primarily  for  lower  division  students.  The 
changing  relationships  between  educational 
institutions  and  society  in  the  modern  world. 
Focus  on  educational  institutions  as  status 
transmission  and  socializing  agencies.  Atten- 
tion to  educational  ideologies  which  stress  the 
importance  of  change  in  educational  institu- 
tions. 

201.     SOCIOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS: 

THEORIES  AND  PERSPECTIVES 
The  most  important  varieties  of  contemporary 
sociological  thought.  Focus  on  the  differing 
perspectives  on  and  assumptions  about 
human  society  which  underlie  contemporary 
sociological  theories.  The  nature  of  theory  in 
sociological  research;  the  most  important 
theoretical  perspectives  currently  in  use.  Pre- 
requisites: at  least  one  other  sociology  course 
preferably  at  the  100-level. 


202.     SOCIOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS  II:  DATA 

COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 
Introduction  to  methodology  and  research 
techniques  in  sociology.  Quantitative  and 
qualitative  techniques  including  field 
research,  interviewing,  participant  and  labor- 
atory observations,  survey  analysis,  and  sam- 
pling techniques. 


222.     SOCIOLOGY  OF  EDUCATION  (D) 
Social    and    economic    interrelationships    of 
education,   stressing  social   class  and   social 
change.  Attention  to  developing  countries  and 
minority  people. 

224.     HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA 

(D) 
The  organizational  context  within  which  col- 
lege and  post-graduate  education  takes  place. 
Historical  and  international  comparison,  with 
review  of  the  relevant  discussions  of  individ- 
ual development;  higher  education  in  its 
broader  relationship  to  other  human  activi- 
ties. 

231.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  AGING  (D) 
Aging  as  a  social  phenomenon  in  the  United 
States  and  Massachusetts  with  emphasis  on 
the  elderly  population.  Topics  include  biologi- 
cal, psychological  and  social  factors  in  the 
aging  process,  the  demographic  and  ecological 
conditions  of  aging,  the  problem  of  retirement, 
and  public  policy  and  politics  as  they  relate  to 
old  age. 

233.  POLITICAL  SOCIOLOGY  (D) 
The  relationships  between  the  political  and 
non-political  institutions  and  values  of 
society.  The  formal  and  informal  aspects  of 
the  exercise  of  power,  its  social  and  cultural 
setting.  Social  movements;  their  appeal,  ideol- 
ogy and  social  base.  Extremism,  pluralism  and 
totalitarianism.  Participation  and  pseudo-par- 
ticipation. The  cults  of  personality,  charisma 
and  propaganda.  The  culmination  of  social 
conflict:  coercion,  its  processes  and  tech- 
niques. 

235.  COLLECTIVE  BEHAVIOR  (D) 
An  analysis  of  the  nature  and  process  of  col- 
lective behavior,  including  such  topics  as 
crowd  behavior,  rumor  and  communication, 
opinion  and  its  formation,  social  movements, 
collective  responses  to  deviance  and  other 
problematic  forms  of  behavior,  behavior  in 
disasters,  etc.  Emphasis  on  the  development 
of  concepts  and  theories  and  their  application 
to  specific  types  and  instances  of  collective 
behavior.  Prerequisite:  100-level  course  in 
sociology. 

241.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  ATTITUDES, 
BELIEFS,  AND  VALUES  (D) 

Attitudes,  beliefs,  and  values  as  social  pheno- 
mena. The  cognitive  and  evaluative  processes 
which  underlie  and  help  to  account  for  the 
variety  of  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  values  found 
within  a  society  and  which  differ  from  society 
to  society.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 

242.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  PARENTHOOD 

A  blending  of  sociological  and  social  psychol- 
ogical concepts:  parent-child  relationships 
viewed  historically,  cross-culturally,  and 
developmentally.  Students  develop  projects  of 
their  own  in  such  general  areas  as  parent- 
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child  relationships  as  interactive  systems  and 
the  influence  of  children  on  the  parents'  devel- 
opment as  adults. 

243.  SEX  AND  SOCIETY 
A  cross-disciplinary  course.  Human  sexual 
behavior  from  a  variety  of  perspectives, 
including  psychology  and  physiological  as 
well  as  sociological.  Topics  include  develop- 
ment of  sex  and  gender  identity,  the  sexual  act 
and  myths  about  sexuality,  cross  cultural 
dimensions  of  sexual  behavior,  contraception 
and  abortion,  pregnancy  and  childbirth,  sex- 
ual deviance,  and  population  growth  and 
policy. 

246.  SOCIAL  MOVEMENTS  (D) 
Analysis  of  the  structure,  dynamics  and  sig- 
nificance of  social  movements,  particularly  in 
modern  society.  Political  and  religious  move- 
ments. Emphasis  on  leadership,  ideology, 
member  commitment  and  control,  and  the 
opposition  as  they  affect  the  career  of  a  social 
movement. 

247.  ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS 

An  introduction  to  principles  and  techniques 
with  reference  to  application  in  sociology. 

248.  SOCIAL  STATISTICS 
Introduction    to    principles    of    multivariate 
techniques   including   sociology   and   related 
fields.  Prerequisite,  SOCIOL  247,  equivalent, 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

249.  OCCUPATIONS  AND  PROFESSIONS 
(D) 

Comparative  analysis  of  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  occupations  and  careers.  Emphasis  on 
the  process  of  client  control,  occupational 
mandate  and  autonomy,  and  career  socializa- 
tion. 

250.  DEVIANCE  AND  SOCIAL  ORDER  (D) 
The  relationship  between  deviance  and  the 
maintenance  of  social  order.  Sociological 
theories  of  individual  and  subcultural  devi 
ance.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of  agents  and  agen- 
cies of  social  control  in  the  definition  of  cate- 
gories of  deviance  and  in  the  selection  and 
treatment  of  deviants.  Prerequisite:  at  least 
one  other  sociology  course  preferably  at  the 
100-level. 

251.  URBAN  SOCIOLOGY  (D) 

A  comparative  analysis  of  cities  and  of  urban 
ization  with  reference  to  demographic  charac- 
teristics of  urban  population,  urban  ecology, 
and  urban  social  structure. 

252.  URBANIZATION  AND  THE  CITY  (D) 
A  comparative  analysis  of  world  urbaniza- 
tion, its  trends,  causes  and  consequences. 
Regional  variations  in  the  nature  of  urbaniza 
tion  and  trends  in  major  countries  analyzed 
and  related  to  major  aspects  of  the  spatial  and 
social  structure  of  cities.  Prerequisite 
SOCIOL  101. 
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£E53.     SOCIOLOGY  OF  LAW  (D) 

bThe  institution  of  law  in  society,  with  refer- 
ence to  variations  among  societies  in  systems 
of  law,  the  development  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican law,  the  structure  of  the  legal  profession, 
and  the  relationships  between  the  legal  sys- 
tem and  other  aspects  of  society. 

(J254.     WORK  AND  SOCIETY  (D) 
■The  contrasting  ways  selected  industrial  and 
■developing  societies  are  organized  (e.g.,  Rus- 
Jjsia,  China,  Israel,  japan,  Cuba,  U.S.)  to  elicit 
Iwork   effort.   EFasic   data   on   the   U.S.   work 

■  scene:  occupational  and  income  distributions, 
((education  and  minority  groups. 

|255.     SOCIOLOGY  OF  RELIGION  (D) 

■  The  relationship  of  religious  beliefs  and  insti- 
ll tutions  to  cultures  and  societies. 

256.  RACE  RELATIONS  ( D) 

The  social,  economic  and  political  aspects  of 
racial  and  ethnic  problems  in  the  United 
States;  briefer  consideration  of  similar  prob- 
lems in  Africa  and  Asia. 

257.  THE  FAMILY  (D) 

The  development  of  the  customs  of  courtship 
and  marriage  and  the  contemporary  family. 
The  basic  causes  of  changes  and  trends  of  the 
family. 

258.  SOCIAL  INTERACTION  (D) 

Social  interaction  in  the  context  of  groups, 
especially  small  groups.  The  dynamics  of 
interaction  process  as  the  basis  for  group 
development.  Attention  to  the  emergence  of 
normative  and  affective  subsystems  and  to 
role  differentiation. 

259.  SOCIAL  STRATIFICATION  (D) 

The  factors  associated  with  institutionalized 
inequality  in  social  life.  A  consideration  of 
class,  status,  and  power  in  American  society. 

260.  SOCIETY  ANDTHEINDIVIDUAL(D) 
A  course  in  sociological  social  psychology 
examining  individual  and  group  behavior  in 
the  context  of  structured  social  arrangements. 
Topics  include  socialization,  motivation,  the 
social  control  of  behavior,  attitudes  and 
behavior,  the  self-concept,  and  some  aspects 
of  collective  behavior.  Materials  are  drawn 
from  a  variety  of  perspectives,  ranging  from 
behavioral  social  psychology  and  field  theory 
to  symbolic  interaction  and  elhnomethodol- 
ogy.  Prerequisite,  SOCIOL  101. 

261.  POPULATION  PROBLEMS  (D) 

An  analytical  study  of  population  composi- 
tion; the  causes  and  consequences  of  changes 
in  the  basic  demographic  variables:  fertility, 
mortality,  and  migration. 

262.  THE  DEMOGRAPHY  OF  MINORITY 
GROUPS  (D) 

Demographic  and  ecological  factors  affecting 


relationships  between  ethnic,  racial,  and  reli- 
gious groups.  The  demography  of  minorities 
from  a  comparative  perspective,  drawing 
upon  materials  from  various  nations.  Prereq- 
uisite, SOCIOL  256. 

265.  NATIONAL  AND  REGIONAL 
POPULATION  STUDIES  (D) 

Analysis  of  national  and  regional  populations, 
emphasizing  historical  development  and  cur- 
rent structure  of  demographic  systems.  This 
course  is  designed  for  make  available  to  stu- 
dents the  real  specialties  of  the  teaching  staff. 
Prerequisite,  SOCIOL  261. 

266.  COMMUNITY  AND  HUMAN 
ECOLOGY  (D) 

The  origin,  development,  location,  junctions, 
and  systems  of  communities.  Ecological  pro- 
cess of  change,  invasion  and  succession,  cen- 
tralization, decentralization,  concentration, 
suburbanization,  and  patterns  of  residence 
and  segregation  of  racial,  ethnic,  and  religious 
groups  are  comparatively  analyzed. 

267.  APPLIED  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
In-depth  analysis  of  social  psychological 
theory  and  research  in  relation  to  selected 
problems  of  attitudinal  and  behavioral 
change.  Examples  of  topics  are:  compliance 
and  resistance  to  authority,  prejudice  and  race 
relations,  management  of  deviance,  modifica- 
tion of  patient  behavior  for  health  mainte- 
nance and  disease  control,  issues  in  the  social 
psychology  of  mental  health,  poverty  and 
inequality,  and  the  women's  movement. 

269.  INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONS  AND 
GROUP  STRUCTURE 

Various  theories  of  interpersonal  attraction 
and  of  group  interaction  and  leadership. 
Emphasis  on  the  types  of  interpersonal  and 
group  structures  which  result.  Social  cliques, 
family  and  kinship  structures,  community  and 
neighborhood  networks,  interpersonal  com- 
munication systems  and  leadership  struc- 
tures. 

270.  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE  OF  INDIA  (D) 
The  origins,  distributions,  and  cultural  traits 
of   the   major  groups   in   India.   Attention    to 
marriage,  family,  caste  patterns,  and  positions 
in  the  economic  and  political  system. 

272.  SOCIAL  CHANGE  (D) 

Changes  arising  from  culture  contact,  social 
reform,  and  technical  inventions.  Planned  and 
unplanned  change,  particularly  in  underde- 
veloped countries. 

273.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  SEX  ROLES 

The  position  of  women  to  the  structural  and 
institutional  arrangements  of  contemporary 
American  society.  Analysis  of  the  socializa- 
tion process  of  learning  sex  roles,  woman's 
place  in  social  stratification,  and  changes  in 
woman's  place  through  an  investigation  of  the 


structure  and  issues  of  the  Women's  Libera- 
tion Movement. 

276.  DRUGS  AND  SOCIETY  (D) 
The  sociological  implications  of  drug  usage, 
including  alcohol  as  well  as  "mind  altering" 
drugs.  Effects  of  drugs,  prevalence  of  usage, 
social  correlates,  anthropological  and  histori- 
cal perspectives,  problems  and  management 
of  addiction,  social  control  of  use  and  abuse, 
social  implications  of  drugs,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  counter-culture  movement. 

278.     CRIMINOLOGY  (D) 
The  nature  of  crimes  and  the  factors  underly- 
ing criminal  behavior.  The  machinery  of  jus- 
tice; the  law,  courts,  police  systems,  and  cor- 
rectional institutions. 

280.  SOVIET  SOCIETY  (D) 

Survey  of  the  major  social  institutions,  pro- 
cess and  problems  of  Soviet  Society;  official 
and  popular  values  and  norms,  stratifications, 
social  controls,  the  family,  types  of  socializa- 
tion and  social  problems  (i.e.,  crime,  delin- 
quency, the  misuse  of  leisure,  rural  migration, 
etc.).  The  nature  and  usefulness  of  various 
theoretical  models  of  Soviet  Society. 

281.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  COMMON  SENSE 
KNOWLEDGE 

How  knowledge  is  generated  and  used  in  the 
social  context  of  everyday  life.  Topics  include: 
process  of  acquiring  common  sense  know- 
ledge and  constructing  social  reality;  the  social 
basis  of  perception,  observation  and  inference 
making,  contradiction,  consistency  and  other 
logical  relations  in  everyday  practices. 

282.  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY  (D) 

Contributions  of  European  and  American 
writers  who  have  concerned  themselves  with 
theories  of  the  origin,  growth,  and  develop- 
ment of  human  social  organization. 

283.  CONTEMPORARY  CRITICAL 
SOCIAL  THEORY 

Twentieth  century  critical  social  theory  in 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

285.  COMPLEX  ORGANIZATIONS  (D) 

An  analysis  of  the  processes  leading  to  the 
formation,  stability  and  instability  of  complex 
organization.  Theoretical  and  empirical  work 
related  to  these  processes. 

286.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  MEDICINE  (D) 
Survey  of  the  field  of  medical  sociology,  and 
examination  of  the  medical  institution  using 
sociological  concepts.  Organization  and  utili- 
zation of  medical  care,  social  epidemiology, 
interaction  between  the  community  and  the 
medical  institution,  patient-practitioner  inter- 
action. 

287.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  MENTAL 
DISORDERS  (D) 

Influence  of  social  factors  on  diagnosis,  treat- 
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merit,  and  possible  etiology  of  mental  disor- 
ders. Application  of  sociological  concepts  and 
methods  in  considering:  nature  and  extent  of 
mental  illness,  mental  hospitals,  and  the  com- 
munity in  rehabilitation. 

292.  BACKGROUND  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
SOCIAL  WELFARE  (D) 

The  historical  development  and  current  status 
of  British  and  Americans  concerns  about 
poverty  in  the  context  of  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution; sociological  perspectives  concerning 
differentials  in  access  to  economic  security 
and  social  rewards,  and  problems  of  measure- 
ment and  planning  as  related  to  social  policies. 

293.  ISSUES  IN  SOCIAL  POLICY 
PLANNING  (D) 

Primarily  for  upper  division  students.  Focuses 
upon  (1)  systematic  policy  planning,  the  role 
of  research  and  development  and  the  role  of 
the  scientific  community  in  domestic  policy 
programming;  and  (2)  selected  substantive 
issues  which  draw  heavily  from  social  and 
geographical  distributions  of  relative  access  to 
the  valued  goods,  services  and  rewards  in  the 
society  and  consideration  of  mobility  pro- 
cesses upon  the  redistribution  of  such  access. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

294.  TECHNIQUES  IN  SOCIAL  POLICY 
DEVELOPMENT:  EVALUATION 

Introduction  to  principles  and  techniques  of 
evaluation  of  social  programs  and  policies. 
Review  of  social  planning  processes;  case 
studies  develop  understanding  of  concepts 
and  techniques  for  the  following  topics:  pro- 
gram and  evaluation  objectives  specification; 
performance  criteria;  social  context  of  evalua- 
tion; program  impact,  component  and  moni- 
toring strategies;  and  integration  of  evaluation 
in  the  planning  process.  Considers  levels  of 
effort  and  quality  of  evaluative  efforts  in  fed- 
eral and  state  agencies. 

295.  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  IN 
SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

The  use  of  quantitative  concepts  in  theoretical 
formulations  and  data  and  analysis  in  sociol- 
ogy. Topics  include:  unidimensional  measure- 
ment; small  group  observation  and  experi- 
mentation in  the  interaction  laboratory; 
sampling  and  experimental  designs;  measures 
of  association;  and  simple  mathematical  mod- 
els. Use  of  the  computer  built  into  instruc- 
tional materials.  Students  do  small  scale  exer- 
cises in  research. 

296.  QUALITATIVE  METHODS  IN 
SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Theory  and  practical  application  of  field 
research  in  sociology.  Emphasis  on  partici- 
pant observation,  respondent  and  informant 
interviewing  and  uses  of  historical  data.  Data 
collection  and  analysis  using  these  techniques 
under  supervision  of  instructor.  Prerequisites: 
advanced  course  work  in  sociology  and  per- 
mission of  instructor. 


360.     TECHNIQUES  OF  DEMOGRAPHIC 

ANALYSIS  (SEMINAR) 
The  methods  for  gathering  population  data 
and  the  uses  of  these  data  to  measure  mortal- 
ity, fertility,  migration  and  population  com- 
position. The  theoretical  interrelations  among 
these  factors.  Methods  for  making  population 
estimates  and  projections.  Prerequisite, 
SOCIOL  261  or  a  course  in  statistics,  and  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

363.     FERTILITY  AND  SOCIETY 

(SEMINAR) 
A  review  of  past  and  present  trends  in  fertility 
on  a  worldwide  basis,  an  analysis  of  the  social 
determinants  and  consequences  of  these 
trends,  and  an  assessment  of  the  likely  future 
trends.  Prerequisites,  SOCIOL  261  and  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

367.     POPULATION  THEORIES  AND 

POLICIES  (SEMINAR) 
The  major  theories  concerning  population 
growth,  distribution,  internal  and  interna- 
tional migration,  and  population  quality. 
Theorists  include  the  pre-Malthusians,  Mal- 
thus,  Marx,  Keynes,  Stouffer,  Petersen,  Myr- 
dal,  Clark,  Coale,  Keyfitz,  Spengler,  and  Davis 
and  others.  Population  policies  include  the 
direct  ones  as  well  as  social  policies  with 
demographic  consequences.  Attention  to  a 
cross-cultural  analysis  of  the  relations  among 
sex  status,  social  status,  and  human  reproduc- 
tion. Prerequisites,  SOCIOL  261  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

375.     SOCIOLOGY  OF  LITERATURE 

(SEMINAR) 
Literature  as  a  source  of  information  about 
society,  in  particular  social  values  and  norms, 
social  change  and  conflict  and  the  various 
relationships  between  society  and  the  individ- 
ual. The  conditions  under  which  literature 
reflects  or  distorts  social  realities  and  the 
interaction  between  literary  products  and 
their  social  environment.  Permission  of 
instructor  required. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement    with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,   1-6. 

391.     SEMINAR  IN  SOCIOLOGY 
A  survey  and  critical  evaluation  of  the  litera- 
ture pertaining  to  selected  topics  in  sociology. 
For  juniors  and  seniors.  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor required. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  1-5. 


Psychology 

Acting  Department  Head:  Professor  Bonnie 
Strickland.  Professors  Appley,  Bcrger, 
Bogartz,  C.  Clifton,  Donahoe,  Dzendolet, 
Epstein,  Feldman,  Golann,  Kates,  Levinger, 
Moore,  J.  Myers,  N.  Myers,  Raush,  South- 
worth,  Staub,  Steiner,  Watt;  Associate  Profes- 
sors Ajzen,  Averill  (Associate  Department 
Chairman),  Ayres,  Carlson,  Cashdan,  Chum- 
bley,  R.  Clifton,  Daehler,  Eagly,  Fite,  Gadlin, 
Gold,  Harmatz,  jarmon,  Kamil,  Moss,  Schu- 
mer,  Sulzer-Azaroff,  Turner,  Well;  Assistant 
Professors  Anderson,  Bean,  Dorris,  Eichel- 
man,  Friedman,  Jones,  Kaplan,  Lieberman, 
McLoyd,  Nelson-Shapiro,  Novak,  Olley,  Pol- 
latsek,  Reisman,  Royer,  Simonson,  Todd, 
Wade,  Wisocki.  Lecturer  Rogers. 

The  courses  in  the  Psychology  Department  are 
planned  to  impart  an  understanding  of  the 
basic  principles,  methods  and  data  of  psychol- 
ogy as  a  science  and  the  application  of  this 
knowledge  to  current  issues.  The  Department 
recognizes  that  interest  in  psychology  is  not 
limited  to  those  who  intend  to  pursue  careers 
in  the  discipline;  thus  course  offerings  permit 
students  to  pursue  study  of  various  aspects  of 
the  subject  to  differing  levels  of  depth.  The 
wide  range  of  the  discipline  permits  the  stu- 
dent to  pursue  programs  of  study  which  lead 
to  either  the  B.A.  or  the  B.S.  degree. 

PSYCH  120  and  130  are  the  prerequisite 
entrance  courses  for  all  majors.  Students 
interested  in  majoring  in  psychology  must  also 
elect  PSYCH  140  and  145,  and  may  then  pur- 
sue a  general  psychology  major  or  one 
designed  for  those  preparing  for  graduate 
study  in  the  field.  The  general  psychology 
major  provides  opportunities  for  those  seek- 
ing a  general  education  or  for  those  entering 
career  fields  for  which  psychological  informa- 
tion is  relevant. 

The  psychology  major  must  elect,  in  addi- 
tion to  PSYCH  120,  130,  140,  and  145  the  fol- 
lowing: A  minimum  of  24  (and  no  more  than 
40)  credits  of  advanced  level  courses  (num- 
bered above  200)  in  the  Department.  Included 
in  the  electives  must  be  at  least  two  courses 
from  each  of  the  following  two  groupings:  A) 
210,  220,  230  and  250;  and  B)  260,  270,  and  280. 
This  program  allows  the  student  considerable 
flexibility  both  within  and  outside  the  Depart- 
ment. 

There  are  some  College  differences  in  the 
requirements  for  the  B.A.  and  B.S.  degree. 
This  will  rarely  affect  the  student's  choice  of 
major  courses,  but  it  is  still  recommended  that 
he  or  she  see  an  advisor  to  make  sure  that  the 
overall  program  will  meet  the  College  require- 
ments for  either  the  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  program  of  the  gen- 
eral psychology  major,  it  is  recommended  that 
students  interested  in  a  career  in  Psychology 
elect  at  least  one  laboratory  course  from  each 
of  the  following  two  groupings:  A)  211,  221, 
222,  231  and  251;  and  B)  261,  271,  272,  281,  and 
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282.  These  laboratory  electives  must  be  taken 
in  proper  sequence  with  their  associated  non- 
laboratory  prerequisites  or  corequisites.  These 
students  are  encouraged  to  elect  seminars  391, 
392  during  their  junior  or  senior  years. 

Students  in  the  program  (either  B.A.  or  B.S.) 
who  are  eligible  are  encouraged  to  participate 
in  the  Honors  Program  in  their  junior  and 
senior  years. 

•IMPORTANT  NOTE:  The  prerequisites  for 
Psychology  courses  are  now  being  revised. 
The  Department  soon  will  have  available  a 
complete  listing  of  courses  and  prerequisites. 
Please  refer  to  that  listing  and  to  the  Course 
Description  Guide  for  the  semester  in  which 
you  are  registering. 


101.  ELEMENTARY  PSYCHOLOGY  (D) 
An  introduction  to  the  basic  approaches  and 
concepts  of  modern  psychology.  Examples 
from  the  areas  of  perception,  conditioning, 
cognitive  processes,  social  behavior,  tests  and 
measurements,  and  personality. 

110.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADJUSTMENT  (D) 
Problems  of  personality  development  and 
adjustment.  Psychological  nature  of  man, 
conflict,  and  thinking  and  adjustment. 

120.     PSYCHOLOGY  AS  A  NATURAL 

SCIENCE 

Introduction  to  psychology  including  those 
fields  concerned  with  a  natural  science 
approach  to  the  study  of  behavior.  Emphasis 
on  the  scientific  method,  biological  determi- 
nants and  bases  of  sensation,  perception  and 
learning,  comparative  and  evolutionary  per- 
spectives on  behavior  and  the  role  of  early 
experience  and  language  in  human  behavior. 

130.     PSYCHOLOGY  AS  A  SOCIAL 

SCIENCE 

Introduction  to  the  basic  approaches  and 
concepts  of  psychology  as  a  social  science. 
Topics  include  issues  from  clinical,  develop- 
mental, educational,  human  learning,  and 
language,  personality  and  social  psychology. 

140.     METHODS  OF  INQUIRY  IN 

PSYCHOLOGY 
Introduction  to  the  way  questions  about 
behavior  are  formulated  and  then  tested 
through  laboratory  experiments,  field 
research  methods,  naturalistic  observation 
techniques.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  labora- 
|!  tory.  Concepts  from  many  areas  of  psychol- 
ogy, to  illustrate  procedures  used  in  designing, 
conducting,  reporting,  and  interpreting  psy- 
chological research.  Prerequisites.  PSYCH  120 
and  PSYCH  130.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  labora- 
tory period. 

145.     STATISTICS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
(   Introduction  to  statistical  principles  and  tech- 
niques as  applied  to  psychological  data.  3  class 
hours,  1  1-hour  laboratory. 


210.  SENSATION  AND  PERCEPTION  (D) 
Methods,  data  and  theories  of  the  functioning 
of  various  sensory  systems.  Topics  include  a 
survey  of  basic  sensory  processes  in  the  cuta- 
neous senses,  audition,  vision,  gustation,  and 
olfaction;  and  higher  perceptual  processes  in 
selected  senses.Prerequisite, INTRO  PSYCH.* 

211.  LABORATORY  IN  SENSATION  AND 
PERCEPTION 

Selected  laboratory  exercises  in  audition  and 
vision  and  a  semester  project  chosen  by  the 
student,  with  the  aid  of  the  instructor,  in  some 
area  of  sensation  or  perception.  Prerequisites, 
PSYCH  140  and  145  and  210.  2  2-hour  labora- 
tory periods. 

220.  LEARNING  AND  THINKING  (D) 

A  general  survey  of  animal  and  human  learn- 
ing and  performance.  Topics  include:  factors 
affecting  acquisition,  generalization,  discrimi- 
nation, extinction,  and  transfer  in  animals  and 
humans;  memory;  and  higher  cognitive  pro- 
cesses in  humans.  Prerequisite,  INTRO 
PSYCH.* 

221.  LABORATORY  IN  HUMAN 
LEARNING 

Introduction  to  methods  used  in  investigating 
rote  verbal  learning,  concept  formation,  short- 
term  retention,  verbal  conditioning,  artificial 
language  learning,  motor-skills,  and  other 
phenomena  in  human  learning  and  retention 
Prerequisites,  PSYCH  140,  145  and  220.  2 
2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

222.  LABORATORY  IN  ANIMAL 
LEARNING 

Introduction  to  methods  used  in  investigating 
classical  conditioning  and  operant  behavior 
primarily  using  laboratory  animals  as  sub- 
jects. Topics  studied  in  the  laboratory  include; 
acquisition,  generalization,  discrimination, 
extinction,  and  transfer  phenomena.  Prerequi- 
sites, PSYCH  140  and  220.  2  2-hour  laboratory 
periods. 

230(1),  (II).  MOTIVATION(D) 
Introduction  to  theories  and  research  on  the 
nature  and  determinants  of  motivation.  Top- 
ics include  instinct,  behavior  energization 
concepts,  biological  and  acquired  bases  of 
emotions  and  motives,  frustration,  conflict 
and  stress.  Prerequisite.  INTRO  PSYCH  - 

231.  LABORATORY  IN  MOTIVATION 
Methods  of  investigating  motivation,  includ- 
ing both  laboratory  and  field  studies  using 
human  and  animal  subjects.  Includes  selected 
projects  conducted  individually  and  in  small 
groups  by  members  of  the  class.  Prerequisites, 
PSYCH  140,  230.  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

242.     ADVANCED  EXPERIMENTAL 

PSYCHOLOGY 
A    presentation    and    critical    evaluation    of 
laboratory     techniques     and     experimental 
methods  used  in  psychology.  May  be  taken  for 


one  to  three  credits  per  semester  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  techniques  studied:  may 
be  repeated  for  a  total  of  nine  credits.  Prereq- 
uisites: one  undergraduate  course  in  experi- 
mental psychology  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Credit.   2-3. 

245.     STATISTICAL  INFERENCE  IN 

PSYCHOLOGY 
Application  of  statistical  procedures  to  analy- 
sis of  psychological  data  and  to  problems  of 
measurement  in  psychology  and  related 
fields.  Prerequisites.  INTRO  PSYCH,* PSYCH 
145,  or  STAT  121  and  permission  of  instructor. 
2  class  hours.  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

250.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (D) 
Neural  bases  of  behavior,  current  issues  in 
physiological  psychology;  psychobiological 
investigations  of  learning,  sensory  processes, 
motivation,  and  instinctive  behavior.  Prereq- 
uisites. INTRO  PSYCH*  and  ZOOL  101  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

251(1).     LABORATORY  IN 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
Development  of  skills  in  laboratory  tech- 
niques used  in  physiological  psychology, 
including  animal  neurosurgery,  electro-phy- 
siological stimulation  and  recording,  and 
assessment  of  drug-behavior  interactions. 
Prerequisites,  PSYCH  140  and  250.  2  2-hour 
laboratory  periods. 

252.  DRUGS  AND  DEIIAYK  >K 
The  psychobiological  foundations  of  drug- 
behavior  interactions.  The  neural  and  neuro- 
chemical basis  of  behavior,  basic  pharmacol- 
ogy, drugs  that  affect  mood  and  their  mode  of 
action,  the  psychological  and  physical  bases 
of  drug  dependence  and  addiction,  experi- 
mental approaches  to  psychopharmacology 
Prerequisites.  INTRO  PSYCH*  and  ZOOL  101. 

260.  CHILD  BEHAVIOR  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  (D) 

Psyi  hological  development  of  the  child, 
including  theories,  methods,  and  data  of  child 
behavior  studies.  Prerequisite,  INTRO 
PSYCH.* 

261.  LABORATORY  IN  CHILD  BEHAVIOR 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Selected  experiments  investigating  percep- 
tual, conceptual,  learning,  and  social  pro- 
cesses in  children.  Prerequisites,  PSYCH  140. 
145.  and  260.  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

262.  CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY  (D) 
Psychological  development  of  the  child, 
including  language,  emotions,  intelligence, 
social  behavior,  motivation,  and  personality. 
Not  open  to  psychology  majors.  Prerequisite, 
INTRO  PSYCH.* 

263.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADOLESCENCE 
(D) 

The  development  and  emotional,  social  and 
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intellectual  adjustment  of  the  individual  dur- 
ing adolescence.  Prerequisite,  INTRO  PSYCH.* 

265.     INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN  (D) 
Emphasis  on  the  etiology,  diagnosis,  charac- 
teristics, education,  and  prognosis  of  devia- 
tions in  menial,  physical,  and  socioemotional 
development.  Prerequisites,  INTRO  PSYCH*. 
PSYCH  262,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

270.  PERSONALITY  (D) 

Introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  person- 
ality. Personality  development,  structure  and 
dynamics  from  major  theoretical  orientations. 
Prerequisite,  INTRO  PSYCH*. 

271.  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY  OF 
PERSONALITY 

Selected  research  projects  in  personality  car- 
ried out  by  class  members.  Each  student  con- 
ducts one  major  project  of  his  or  her  own  in 
addition  to  the  group  projects.  Prerequisites, 
PSYCH  140,  145  and  270,  which  may  be  taken 
concurrently.  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

272.  LABORATORY  IN 
PHYCHOPHYSIOLOGY 

The  recording  and  analysis  of  physiological 
data  from  intact  human  subjects;  emphasis  on 
variables  mediated  by  the  autonomic  nervous 
system  (e.g.,  skin  conductance,  heart  rate, 
blood  pressure).  Students  conduct  individual 
projects.  Prerequisites,  PSYCH  145  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Some  knowledge  of  basic 
physiology  and  electronics  strongly  recom- 
mended. 1  class  hour,  1  2-hour  laboratory 
period. 

280.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (D) 
Introduction  to  the  principles  and  study  of 
social  behavior.  The  psychological  factors 
involved  in  attitude  formation  and  change, 
communication  and  persuasion,  and  small 
group  processes.  Prerequisite,  INTRO 
PSYCH.* 

281.  LABORATORY  IN  ATTITUDES  AND 
OPINIONS 

Methods  and  research  concerning  attitude 
formation  and  change,  attitude  and  opinion 
measurement,  communication  and  persua- 
sion. Prerequisites,  PSYCH  140,  145  and  280  or 
permission  of  instructor.  2  2-hour  laboratory 
periods. 

282.  LABORATORY  IN  GROUP 
BEHAVIOR 

Methods  and  research  concerning  the  behav- 
ior of  individuals  in  groups.  Interpersonal 
attraction,  social  interaction  and  influence, 
power  and  conflict,  communication,  group 
structure,  leadership,  and  productivity.  Pre- 
requisites, PSYCH  140, 145  and  280,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

288.     INDUSTRIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (D) 
Psychological  principles  underlying  personnel 


selection  and  training,  communication  and 
decision-making  in  industry.  Prerequisite, 
INTRO  PSYCH.* 

289.     ORGANIZATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

(D) 
Introductory  conceptions  of  schools,  hospi- 
tals, prisons,  industries,  and  other  organiza- 
tions as  complex  social  systems;  individual 
adaptation  in  organizational  settings;  organi- 
zational development  and  personal  change. 
Prerequisite,  INTRO  PSYCH.* 

301.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (D) 
Psychological  facts  and  principles  of  develop- 
ment, learning,  and  measurement  as  applied 
to  educational  situations.  2  class  hours,  1 
2-hour  laboratory  period.  Prerequisite,  INTRO 
PSYCH.* 

305.  HISTORICAL  AND 
CONTEMPORARY  SYSTEMS  (D) 

General  structure  of  psychological  theory; 
analysis  and  comparison  of  historical  systems 
in  the  tradition  of  British  empiricism-associa- 
tionism  and  Continental  rationalism,  and  of 
derivative  near-contemporary  and  contempo- 
rary mentalistic,  functionalistic.  and  behav- 
ioristic  systems.  Prerequsiste,  INTRO 
PSYCH.* 

306.  COMPARATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY 
Emphasis  on  experimental  investigations  in  a 
wide  range  of  species.  Topics  include  sensory 
and  physiological  systems,  learning  and  early 
experience. 

311.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTS 
Survey  of  tests  of  intelligence,  aptitude,  inter- 
est, personality,  and  adjustment.  Test  ration- 
ale, construction,  characteristics,  uses  and 
evaluation  emphasized.  2  class  hours.  1  2-hour 
laboratory  period.  Prerequisite,  INTRO 
PSYCH.* 

325.     ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (D) 
Etiology,  symptoms  and  therapy  of  behavior 
abnormalities  including  neuroses,  psychoses, 
epilepsies,  speech  disorders,  and  mental  defi- 
ciency. Prerequisite,  INTRO  PSYCH.* 

331.     CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
Introduction   to   theoretical   approaches   and 
methods  used  in  understanding  and  treating 
psychologically  disturbed  individuals.  Prereq- 
uisite, PSYCH  325  or  permission  of  instructor. 

345.     INTRODUCTION  TO 

QUANTITATIVE  THEORIES  OF 

BEHAVIOR  (D) 
Introduction  to  quantification  of  theories  of 
learning,  retention,  choice,  perception  and  the 
interaction  of  individuals  in  group  situations. 
Prerequisites,  PSYCH  145,  and  permission  of 
instructor. 


365.     THEORIES  AND  PRACTICE  IN 

COUNSELING 
Theories,  techniques  and  tests  necessary  in 
counseling  and  guidance.  Practice  in  organiza- 
tion and  evaluating  relevant  data  in  the  analy- 
sis of  illustrative  cases.  Prerequisite,  PSYCH 
270,  or  311,  or  permission  of  instructor.  2  class 
hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

375.  MENTAL  RETARDATION 
Introduction  to  mental  retardation;  its  psy- 
chological, sociological,  educational,  bio-med- 
ical, and  legal  aspects.  Half  day  per  week  field 
work.  Lecture  and  discussion  group.  Prerequi- 
site, INTRO  PSYCH.*  (PSYCH  260,  265,  or  325 
recommended.) 

380.     FIELD  STUDIES  IN  MENTAL 

HEALTH 
Concepts  of  normality  and  abnormality  stud- 
ied at  local  mental  health  institutions.  Topics 
typically  include:  structure  and  dynamics  of 
institutions  for  the  mentally  ill,  and  relation- 
ships between  concepts  of  emotional  disorder 
and  community  mental  health  services  sanc- 
tioned to  intervene  in  or  regulate  behavior. 
Prerequisite,  PSYCH  325.  Credit,  4. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
For  qualified  students.  Independent  work  on 
special  problems  or  in  certain  fields  of  psy- 
chological   interest.    By    arrangement    with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

387.  READINGS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
Survey  of  relevant  research  literature  under 
guidance  of  a  staff  member  who  will  direct  the 
student's  research  problem.  Open  only  to 
qualified  juniors.  By  arrangement  with  mem- 
bers of  the  department.  Credit,  1-3. 

391,392.  SEMINAR  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
For  qualified  juniors  and  seniors.  A  survey 
and  critical  evaluation  of  the  literature  per- 
taining to  selected  topics  in  psychology.  Many 
different  topics  are  offered  each  semester.  By 
permission  of  the  instructors.  Credit,  1-3.  i| 

395(1).  HONORS  SEMINAR 
For  qualified  junior  psychology  majors.  Will 
survey  the  research  areas  of  psychology  repre- 
sented in  the  department.  Intended  for  juniors 
who  will  work  on  an  honors  thesis  during 
their  senior  year.  Credit,  1. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 
Senior  research,   thesis  option.   By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office:  Credit,  1-5. 
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Interdisciplinary 
Programs 


Classics  and  Philosophy 

The  Classics  and  Philosophy  major  is  admin- 
istered jointly  by  the  two  departments.  It  is 
designed  for  classicists  with  a  philosophical 
bent  and  philosophers  with  an  interest  in 
I  Greek. 


Requirements 

1)  8  hours  of  credit  in  Elementary  and  Inter- 
mediate Greek 

2)  6  hours  of  credit  in  Greek  Readings 

3)  6  hours  of  credit  in  Classics 

4)  6  hours  of  credit  in  Philosophy 

5)  6  hours  of  credit  in  Ancient  Philosophy 

6)  6  hours  of  credit  in  Special  Classics  and 
Philosophy  seminars  taken  in  the  junior 
and  senior  years. 

Questions  may  be  directed  to  Prof.  Gareth 
Matthews,  Philosophy  Department;  and  to 
Prof.  Robert  Dyer  and  Prof.  John  Marry,  Clas- 
sics Department. 


Judaic  Studies 

I  To  major  in  judaic  Studies,  students  must 
complete  the  following  requirements:  a) 
Hebrew:  One  year  introductory  and  one  year 
intermediate  Hebrew,  or  equivalent.  Two 
semesters  of  Hebrew  courses  numbered  150  or 
above,  or  equivalent,  b)  JUDAIC  100  and  101. 
c)  18  hours  in  courses,  approved  by  the  judaic 
Studies  Committee,  numbered  200  or  above. 
This  requirement  is  in  addition  to  a)  above,  d) 
The  major  student  will  devote  no  fewer  than 
nine  of  these  18  hours  to  an  area  of  concentra- 
tion approved  by  the  Judaic  Studies  Commit- 
tee. Six  approved  areas  are:  Biblical  Studies, 
History,  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature, 
Modern  Literature,  Religion,  Area  Study. 

Entering  freshmen  who  may  decide  to  major 
in  judaic  Studies  are  strongly  advised  to  enroll 
in  Hebrew  in  the  freshman  year,  thus  leaving 
ample  time  to  complete  the  required  three 
years  of  Hebrew;  it  will  also  prepare  them  for 
a  year's  study  in  Israel,  which  is  not  required 
but  desirable.  In  any  event,  two  years  of 
Hebrew  satisfy  the  language  requirement  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


JUDAIC  STUDIES 

100(1),  101  (II).     THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE  I,  II 

(C) 
Selected  topics  in  history,  religion,  philoso- 
phy, art  and  music,  and  in  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  life  of  the  Jewish  people 
from  their  earliest  origins  to  the  present. 
Either  semester  may  be  elected  independ- 
ently. 

200.     THE  BIBLE  AND  ARCHEOLOGY  (C) 
The   Hebrew   Bible   as   reflection   of   ancient 
Near   Eastern   cultures   and   as   an   historical 
record;  evidence  from  archeological  excava- 
tions. 


385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual   Study   of  a   selected   problem   for 
qualified     students.     By     arrangement     with 
members  of  the  judaic  Studies  Committee. 

Credit.   1-6. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  the  Judaic  Studies  Committee 
and/or  Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  the  Judaic  Studies  Commit- 
tee and/or  Honors  Office.  Credit,   1-5. 

HEBREW 

110  (I).  120  (II).     ELEMENTARY  HEBREW 
Introduction  to  Hebrew.  Two  sections,  deal- 
ing with  cither  Biblical   Hebrew  or  modern 
Hebrew.  3  class  hours,  1  laboratory  period. 

126.     INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY  MODERN 

HEBREW 
Intensive  introduction  to  modern  Hebrew.  4 
class  hours,  2  laboratory  periods  and  open 
laboratory  practice.  Credit.  6. 

130  (I).  140  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  MODERN 

HEBREW 
Emphasis    on    speaking    and    understanding 
readings  in  cultural  and  literary  texts. 

146.     INTENSIVE  INTERMEDIATE 

MODERN  HEBREW 
Intensive  reading  in  modern  Hebrew.  5  class 
hours,  1  laboratory  period  and  open  labora- 
tory practice.  Credit.  6. 

200  (I).  201  (II).     MODERN  HEBREW 

LITERATURE  (C) 
Readings  in  modern  Hebrew  writers. 

210.     READING  INTHE  HEBREW  BIBLE 

(C) 
A  careful  reading  of  selected  passages  from 
the  Hebrew  Bible  in  the  original;  attention  to 
grammar,  syntax,  and  style.  Different  pas- 
sages read  each  year;  may  be  repeated  for 
credit. 

385.386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem   for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with  the 
Judaic  Studies  Committee.  Credit.  1-6. 

YIDDISH 

110  (I),  120  (II).     ELEMENTARY  YIDDISH 
Introduction  to  the  Yiddish  language.  3  class 
hours,  1  laboratory  period. 

130(1),  140(11).     INTERMEDIATE  YIDDISH 
Emphasis  on  speaking  and  on  reading  various 
kinds  of  Yiddish  literature. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 

Individual  study  of  a  selected   problem  for 


qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with  the 
Judaic  Studies  Committee.  Credit.   1-6. 

Related  Courses 

ANTH351.     JUDAIC  ETHNIC  GROUPS 

GERMAN  232.     GERMAN  MASTERPIECES 
IN  TRANSLATION:  JEWS  IN 
GERMAN  LITERATURE 

HIST  341.     THE  MODERN  MIDDLE  EAST 

POLSCI233.     GOVERNMENTS  AND 

POLITICS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Latin  American  Studies 

Undergraduates  interested  in  Latin  America 
may  enroll  in  the  Latin  American  Studies 
Program.  The  Program  does  not  constitute  a 
major  and  is  designed  to  supplement  the  work 
done  in  a  regular  discipline.  However,  those 
students  who  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the 
Program  will  be  awarded  the  Certificate  in 
Latin  American  Studies  attesting  to  their 
attainment  in  area  and  language  studies.  To 
earn  a  certificate  a  student  must  enroll  in  the 
Program  and  fulfill  either  of  the  two  following 
sets  of  requirements:  Track  A:  demonstrate  a 
practical  working  knowledge;  of  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  and  elementary  proficiency  in  the 
other:  satisfactorily  complete  four  courses 
focussed  on  Latin  America;  and  participate  in 
the  inter-disciplinary  seminar,  LAT  AM  390; 
or.  Track  B:  demonstrate  a  practical  working 
knowledge  of  Spanish  or  Porguguese;  satisfac- 
torily complete  five  courses  focussed  on  Latin 
America;  satisfactorily  complete  LAT  AM  390 
and  392. 

The  Committee  on  Latin  American  Studies 
administers  the  Program  and  advises  inter- 
ested students.  Members  of  the  Commitee  are: 
R.  Bancroft  (Spanish  and  Portuguese:):  M.  Best 
(Economics);  R.A.  Potash,  Chairman  (His- 
tory); D.  Proulx  (Anthropology);  H.  Wiarda 
(Political  Science);  R.  Wilkie  (Geography). 

380(1.11).  FIELD  STUDY 
Independent  study  in  a  Latin  American  coun- 
try in  accordance  with  a  field  experience  pro- 
ject drawn  up  with  the  advice  and  approval  of 
a  faculty  adviser  and  the  Committee  on  Latin 
American  Studies.  Written  report  required.  A 
scholar  in  the  Latin  American  country  nor- 
mally is  appointed  to  provide  guidance  and 
assistance.  Orientation  prior  to  departure  is 
included.  Credit.  3-12. 

390  (II).     INTERDISCIPLINARY  SEMINAR 

ON  LATIN  AMERICA 
Topics  in  modern  and  contemporary  Latin 
America.  For  Certificate  Program  seniors  and 
others  who  have  completed  at  least  three 
courses  representing  at  least  two  different 
disciplines  on  Latin  America  and  have  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  either  Spanish  or 
Portuguese. 
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392(1).     BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  LATIN 

AMERICAN  STUDIES 
A  survey  and  evaluation  of  sources  of  infor- 
mation about  Latin  America.  Interdisciplinary 
approach.  For  Certificate  Program  students 
and  others  with  strong  interest  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Reading  knowledge  of  either  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  required. 


Interdisciplinary  Majors  in 
Linguistics 

The  Department  of  Linguistics  offers  five 
majors  in  which  the  study  of  Linguistics  forms 
a  significant  part  of  the  curricular  reqire- 
ments.  These  are: 

Linguistics  and  Philosophy 

Linguistics  and  Chinese 

Linguistics  and  German 

Linguistics  and  Japanese 

Linguistics  and  Russian 

Students  interested  in  these  majors  should 
first  see  the  undergraduate  advisor  in  Linguis- 
tics. Students  wishing  to  pursue  a  joint  major 
in  linguistics  and  other  disciplines  (for  exam- 
ple, Linguistics  and  English,  Linguistics  and 
Psychology,  Linguistics  and  Anthropology,  or 
Linguistics  and  Computer  Science)  should 
also  see  the  undergraduate  advisor  in  Linguis- 
tics. Joint  majors  in  these  fields  have  in  the 
past  been  approved  through  the  Bachelor's 
Degree  with  Individual  Concentration. 

Questions  may  be  directed  to  Prof.  Donald 
Freeman,  Linguistics  Department. 


Mathematics  and  Philosophy 

Requirements 

A  minimum  of  36  semester  hours  of  credit  in 
courses  offered  in  the  two  departments.  Satis- 
faction of  the  following  requirements  of 
distribution: 

(a)  The  Mathematics  Requirement.  Satisfac- 
tory completion  of  MATH  136,  167,  and 
four  other  courses  from  among  165  (or 
166),  and  courses  numbered  above  200, 
including  a  two-semester  sequence. 

(b)  The  Philosophy  Requirement.  Satisfac- 
tory completion  of  any  three  courses 
from  among  PHIL  161,  162,  201,  205,  230, 
and  261.  Satisfactory  completion  of  PHIL 
374  and  one  other  course  numbered 
above  200. 

COINS  285  may  be  taken  in  partial  fulfill- 
ment of  requirement  (a)  or  requirement 
(b)  (but  not  both). 

(c)  The  Logic  Requirement.  Satisfactory 
completion  of  MATH  381  or  both  of  PHIL 
372  and  373.  (Note:  These  courses  count 
toward  satisfaction  of  requirements  (a) 
and  (b),  respectively.) 

For  further  information,  see  Prof.  Michael 
Jubien,  co-director  of  the  program  for  Philoso- 


phy, or  Prof.  Frank  Wattenberg,  co-director 
for  Mathematics. 


Near  Eastern  Studies 

An  interdisciplinary  and  interdepartmental 
major  is  offered  in  Near  Eastern  Studies.  Stu- 
dents majoring  (or  planning  to  major)  in  Near 
Eastern  Studies  may  consult  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Near  Eastern  Studies  Committee 
for  help  in  arranging  programs  of  study.  Stu- 
dents in  doubt  as  to  which  member  of  the 
Committee  to  choose  as  an  adviser  should 
contact  Vartan  Artinian,  the  Chief  Adviser  for 
Near  Eastern  Studies  majors.  The  major  con- 
sists of  a  minimum  of  24  upper  level  credits  in 
courses  chosen  from  the  list  below.  NEAST 
100,  101,  Near  Eastern  Civilization  I  and  II, 
and  2  years  or  the  equivalent  of  any  Near  East- 
ern language  are  required.  Students  should 
begin  the  major  by  taking  NEAST  100  and  a 
Near  Eastern  language  course.  Those  wishing 
to  concentrate  in  the  area  of  ancient  Near 
Eastern  Studies  may  arrange  to  study  Ara- 
maic, Akkadian,  and  Ugaritic  by  signing  for  a 
special  problems  course  with  Professor 
Charles  Isbell.  Majors  are  urged  to  spend  a 
summer,  a  semester,  or  a  full  academic  year  in 
the  Near  East.  Special  problems  course  may 
be  arranged  in  the  area  of  the  student's  partic- 
ular interest  with  any  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 


NEAR  EASTERN  STUDIES 

100(1),  101(11).  NEAR  EASTERN 

CIVILIZATIONS  (C) 
Survey   of  Near   Eastern   Civilizations   from 
earliest  times  to  the  present.  Either  semester 
may  be  elected  independently. 

110.  ARMENIAN  CIVILIZATION  (C) 
Introduction  to  the  civilization  of  the  Armen- 
ian people  from  earliest  times  to  the  present. 
Emphasis  on  geography,  politics,  society  and 
economics,  religion,  literature  and  learning, 
arts  and  architecture. 

200.  ANCIENT  LITERATURES  OFTHE 
NEAR  EAST  IN  TRANSLATION  (C) 
The  most  important  extra-Biblical  texts  of  the 
ancient  Near  East,  including  compositions  of 
the  ancient  Sumerians,  Egyptians,  Hittites, 
Akkadians,  Greeks,  Aramaeans,  and  Ugari- 
tians.  Texts  include  myths,  epics,  legends, 
legal  texts,  historical  annals,  religious  and 
ritualistic  texts,  magical  formulae,  didactic 
literature,  and  personal  letters. 

203.     THE  BIBLE:  MYTH,  LITERATURE, 

AND  SOCIETY  (C) 
The  several  main  genres  of  Biblical  literature 
in  their  historical  setting;  attention  to  princi- 
ples of  literary,  mythological,  and  sociological 
interpretation;  the  literary  influence  of  the 
Authorized  Version.  Not  open  to  students  who 
have  had  ENGL  203. 


385(1),  386(11).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem   for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement     with 
members  of  the  near  Eastern  Studies  Commit- 
tee. Credit,  1-6. 

RELATED  COURSE: 

ENGL  203  (I),  (II).     The  Bible:  Myth. 
Literature,  and  Society 


ARABIC 

110(1),  120(11).     ELEMENTARY  ARABIC 
Introduction  to  modern  standard  Arabic.  3 
class  hours,  1  laboratory  period. 

130  (I),  140  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  ARABIC 
Readings  in  modern  standard  and  classical 
Arabic. 

200  (I),  201  (II).     MODERN  ARABIC 

LITERATURE  (C) 
Readings  in  modern  Arabic  writers. 

385(1),  386(11).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified    students.    By    arrangement    with 
members  of  the  Near  Eastern  Studies  Commit- 
tee. Credit,  3-6. 

ARMENIAN 

110(1),  120(11).     ELEMENTARY 

ARMENIAN 
Introduction    to   the   Armenian   language.    3 
class  hours,  1  laboratory  period. 

130(1),  140(11).     INTERMEDIATE 

ARMENIAN 
Readings  in  modern  and  classical  Armenian 
literature. 

385  (I),  386  (II).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement    with 
members  of  the  Near  Eastern  Studies  Commit- 
tee. Credit.  1-6. 

HEBREW 

See  listings  under  JUDAIC  STUDIES 

PERSIAN 

110  (I),  120  (II).     ELEMENTARY  PERSIAN 
Introduction  to  modern  Presian.  3  class  hours, 
1  laboratory  period. 

130  (I),  140  (II).     INTERMEDIATE  PERSIAN 
Readings  in  modern  and  medieval  Persian. 

385(1),  386(11).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement    with 
members  of  Near  Eastern  Studies  Committee. 

Credit,  1-6. 

TURKISH 

110  (I),  120  (II).     ELEMENTARY  TURKISH 
Introduction  to  modern  Turkish.  By  arrange- 
ment. 
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130(1).  140(11).  INTERMEDIATETURKISH 
Readings  in  modern  and  Ottoman  Turkish.  By 
arrangement. 

385(1),  386(11).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected   problem   for 
qualified     students.     By    arrangement     with 
members  of  the  Near  Eastern  Studies  Commit- 
tee. Credit.  1-6. 

RELATED  COURSES: 

The  following  courses  in  other  departments 
may  be  taken  for  major  credit  in  near  Eastern 
Studies: 

ART  233.  235.     Islamic  Art  and  Architecture 

I  and  II. 

ART  305.     Art  of  Early  Mediterranean 

Cultures. 

CLSICS  225,  226.     Mythology  in  the  Ancient 

World  I  and  II. 

HIST  200.     The  Ancient  World  to  500  B.C. 

HIST  340.     Civilization  of  Islam. 

HIST  341.     The  Modern  Middle  East. 

HIST  342.     The  Ottoman  Empire. 

POLSCI  233.     Governments  and  Politics  of 

the  Middle  East. 

In  addition,  courses  at  Amherst,  Mount 
Holyoke,  and  Smith  Colleges  may  be  taken 
for  major  credit  in  Near  Eastern  Studies. 


Pre-Dental,  Pre-Medical,  and  Pre- 
Veterinary  Programs 

A  student  planning  to  enter  a  dental,  medical, 
optometry,  podiatry,  osteopathy,  or  veterinary 
school  should  select  a  major  department  in  the 
field  of  greatest  interest.  This  is  usually  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  may  be  in 
other  colleges  or  schools.  Pre-veterinary  stu- 
dents frequently  select  a  major  in  the  College 
of  Food  and  Natural  Resources.  Preparation 
for  the  professional  schools  requires  relatively 
few  specific  courses  beyond  those  necessary 
to  obtain  the  bachelor's  degree  and  can  be 
completed  within  the  four-year  curriculum  of 
most  departments  in  the  University. 

A  liberal  education  is  felt  to  be  one  of  the 
best  backgrounds  for  entering  the  medical, 
dental  or  other  health  fields.  Although  many 
students  may  be  inclined  to  concentrate  in  the 
sciences,  this  does  not  necessarily  improve 
opportunity  for  entrance  into  a  professional 
school.  Rather,  the  field  of  concentration 
should  be  determined  by  the  student's  strong 
secondary  interests;  i.e..  he  or  she  should 
choose  that  area  most  likely  to  lead  to  a  satis- 
fying alternative  career. 

Minimum  preparation  for  the  pre-profes- 
sional  student  must  include  one  year  of  inor- 
ganic, one  year  of  organic,  and  one  semester  of 
analytical  chemistry,  three  semesters  of  biol- 
ogy, one  year  of  college  mathematics,  and  one 
year  of  physics.  Certain  additional  courses  in 
biology,  chemistry,  or  mathematics  may  be 
required  or  recommended  by  some  dental, 
medical,    and    veterinary    schools.    Students 


should  consult  their  advisors  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional school  catalogs  in  regard  to  specific 
requirements  of  particular  schools.  Freshmen 
who  intend  to  include  the  pre-professional 
courses  in  the  curriculum  should  discuss  their 
plans  with  the  summer  counseling  advisor,  as 
some  change  in  the  normal  course  sequence 
may  be  desirable. 

Students,  who  by  their  work  in  the  first 
year  demonstrate  a  potential  for  success,  may, 
in  their  third  semester,  apply  to  the  Pre-Pro- 
fessional  Advisory  Committee  for  entrance 
into  the  pre-medical,  pre-dental,  or  pre-veteri- 
nary major.  This  program  is  designed  to  give 
qualified  students  the  opportunity  to  broaden 
their  background  by  providing  for  increased 
flexibility  in  the  curriculum  of  the  last  two 
years.  These  students  have  advisors  specifi- 
cally for  this  program,  are  interviewed,  and, 
upon  application  to  professional  schools,  are 
given  a  written  evaluation  by  the  pre-profes- 
sional advisory  committee.  However,  admis- 
sion into  a  pre-medical,  pre-dental.  or  pre- 
veterinary  program  in  not  a  prerequisite  for 
application  to  the  professional  schools.  Many 
students  prefer  to  complete;  a  full  major  in  an 
academic  department:  these  students  should 
also  apply  for  entrance  into  the  pre-profes- 
sional program;  they  are  interviewed  and 
evaluated  by  the  committee  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  accepted  as  majors. 

A  library  of  dental,  medical,  optometry, 
osteopathy,  podiatry,  and  veterinary  school 
catalogs  and  other  pertinent  material  is  main- 
tained in  the  committee  office.  Room  206 
Goessmann.  Students  are  encouraged  to  visit 
this  office  for  further  information  concerning 
preparation  for  careers  in  dentistry,  medicine, 
veterinary  medicine  and  other  health  areas 

Individual  members  of  the;  advisory  com- 
mittee are  available  for  counsel  to  all  inter- 
ested students  at  any  stage  of  their  program 
and  whether  or  not  they  have  been  accepted 
into  the  curriculum  as  majors.  The  committee 
membership  for  1975-76  consists  or  17  faculty 
members  from  Natural  Sciences.  Psychology. 
Health  Sciences  and  Food  and  Natural 
Resources.  Dr.  W.  Brian  O'Connor,  Associate 
Professor/Zoology  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee. 

Science  Major 

An  interdepartmental  science  major  is 
offered,  based  on  courses  in  the  departments 
of  the  Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathe- 
matics (Biochemistry,  Botany,  Chemistry. 
Computer  and  Information  Science,  Geology. 
Mathematics/Statistics,  Microbiology,  Phys- 
ics/Astronomy, and  Zoology).  The  major  is 
coordinated  and  administered  by  a  committee 
composed  of  the  chief  undergraduate  advisors 
of  these  departments,  a  representative  of  the 
Pre-Medical  committee,  and  the  assistant 
dean  for  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics 
(NS&M).  The  major  is  intended  for  the  student 
who  has  a  broad  interest  in  sciences  but  does 
not  wish  to  specialize,  and  has  requirements 


in  the  areas  of  foundational  work,  depth,  and 
breadth. 

In  the  foundations  area  the  requirements 
are:  1)  two  courses  from  Math  or  COINS 
(Computer  and  Information  Science)  or  Statis- 
tics; 2)  two  courses  from  each  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry  plus  one  more  from  Physics.  Chem- 
istry or  Geology;  and  3)  two  courses  from  the 
departments  of  Biochemistry.  Botany,  Micro- 
biology, or  Zoology. 

The  depth  requirement  consists  of  a  pri- 
mary concentration  of  at  least  six  courses  in 
one  department  and  a  secondary  concentra- 
tion of  at  least  four  courses  in  another  depart- 
ment in  NS&M,  with  the  primary  concentra- 
tion including  at  least  four  upper  division 
courses. 

To  complete  the  major,  the  breadth  require- 
ment calls  for  a  total  of  20  courses  chosen 
from  at  least  six  of  the  nine  NS&M  depart- 
ments. 

Courses  for  non-science  majors  cannot  be 
used  to  satisfy  any  part  of  the  Science  major, 
nor  can  courses  taken  on  a  pass/fail  basis. 
Also,  courses  that  are  acceptable  in  the  var- 
ious areas  of  the  requirements  depend  partly 
on  the  primary  concentration.  For  more 
detailed  information  contact  CASIAC  or  any 
member  of  the  coordinating  committee 


Social  Thought  and 
Political  Economy 

The  Social  Thought  and  Political  Economy 
program  is  an  interdisciplinary  major  for  stu- 
dents who  want  a  challenging  major  that 
combines  related  elements  of  the  offerings  of 
the  following  departments:  Anthropology, 
Economics.  History.  Philsosphy,  Political 
Science.  Psychology,  and  Sociology. 

Students  choose  a  concentration  either  in 
Social  Thought  or  in  Political  Economy.  Each 
Student  is  assigned  a  faculty  advisor  in  consul- 
tation with  whom  he/she  selects  a  program  of 
courses. 


Requirements 

a)  12  hours  of  credit  at  the  introductory  level 
in  at  least  three  of  the  departments  listed 
above; 

b)  18  hours  of  credit  in  courses  numbered 
200  or  above,  selected  in  consultation  with 
the  advisor,  from  the  offerings  of  the 
departments  listed  above; 

c)  6  hours  of  credit  in  a  two-semester  senior 
year  team-taught  seminar  restricted  to  the 
STPEC  majors. 

Majors  with  strong  academic  records  are 
encouraged  to  write  Senior  Honors  Theses. 

For  more  information,  contact  Prof.  Patrick 
Eagan,  in  the  Political  Science  Department. 
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Soviet  and  East  European  Studies 
Program 

Chairman  of  Program:  Assistant  Professor  J. 
Joseph  Lake  (Slavic). 

The  Soviet  and  East  European  area  is  viewed 
in  this  program  from  the  cooperative  perspec- 
tive of  several  disciplines.  Requirements  for 
the  major  are: 

1)  Proficiency  in  a  relevant  language 
(normally  Russian)  at  a  level  adequate  to 
enable  the  student  to  conduct  research 
in  that  language; 

2)  Successful  completion  of  ten  courses 
(including  the  third  year  of  the  language) 
to  be  chosen  within  the  area  in  a  mini- 
mum of  three  of  the  following  discip- 
lines: Anthropology,  Economics,  His- 
tory, Political  Science,  Slavic  Languages 
and  Litertures,  and  Sociology; 

3)  Two  courses  in  modern  European  his- 
tory. 

In  addition  to  those  listed  above,  approxi- 
mately ten  other  faculty  members  in  various 
departments  teach  courses  in  the  area.  Some 
35  such  courses  are  presently  offered,  15  of 
them  language  courses. 

Questions  may  be  directed  to  Professor 
Lake  in  437  Herter  Hall;  or  to  Professor 
Ryavec,  Political  Science,  Thompson  Hall. 

Western  European  Area  Studies 
Program 

The  Western  European  Area  Studies  Program 
seeks  to  add  scope  and  depth  to  the  Univeris- 
ty's  liberal  arts  program.  It  is  not  a  major  con- 
centration, but  rather  an  informal  "minor" 
which  complements  a  wide  variety  of  depart- 
mental majors  and  offers  students  additional 
incentive  and  guidance  in  creating  a  meaning- 
ful interdisciplinary  undergraduate  experi- 
ence. 

The  requirements  for  the  Western  Euro- 
pean Studies  (WEST)  Certificate  are:  1)  a 
minimum  of  one  upper-level  course  in  each  of 
three  disciplines  relating  to  Western  Europe 
beyond  the  designated  major;  2)  at  least  one 
interdisciplinary  seminar  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  WEST  program  (WEST  291  or 
391);  3)  a  working  knowledge  of  one  modern 
Western  European  language  (normally  18 
credits)  in  addition  to  English  (a  reading 
knowledge  of  a  second  foreign  language  is 
recommended).  These  requirements  may  be 
met  by  courses  taken  at  the  University,  at  one 
of  the  four  institutions  in  the  Five  College 
system,  or  in  one  of  the  overseas  programs. 

Courses  may  be  chosen  from  the  following 
areas  and  departments: 

Humanities:  Art,  Music,  History,  Philoso- 
phy 
Language  and  Literature:  Comparative  Lit- 
erature, English,  French  and  Italian; 
Germanic  Languages  (includes  German, 
Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish),  Spanish 
and  Portuguese 


Professional  Schools:  Business  Administra- 
tion, Education 
Social  Science:  Anthropology,  Economics, 
Geography,  Political  Science,  Sociology 
Students  should  select  their  courses  —  and 
design  their  programs  —  in  consultation  with 
their  departmental  WEST  advisor,  who  will 
insure  that  they  meet  the  requirements  for  the 
certificate. 

291(1),  (II).  INTRODUCTORY  SEMINAR 
An  introductory  and  interdisciplinary  semi- 
nar focusing  on  historical  and  contemporary 
Western  European  topics.  Broad  national  and 
regional  issues  surveyed;  opportunities  for 
student  research. 

391  (I),  (II).  ADVANCED  SEMINAR 
An  advanced  interdisciplinary  seminar  focus- 
ing on  specific  social,  cultural,  and  political 
issues  in  modern  Western  Europe.  Selected 
topics  pursued  in  depth  through  extensive 
individual  research.  Prerequisites:  four 
courses  in  the  humanities,  languages,  and/or 
social  sciences  with  substantial  Western 
European  content  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  3-4. 


School  of  Business 
Administration 


George  S.  Odiorne,  Dean;  )ohn  T.  Conlon, 
Associate  Dean;  Nelson  E.  Pion,  Assistant 
Dean 

The  school  offers  a  number  of  programs 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business 
Administration.  Students  in  Business  Admin- 
istration follow  a  common  curriculum  during 
their  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  This 
curriculum  is  composed  of: 

RHET  100C  and  HOC 

MATH  190  and  290 

ECON  103  and  104 

STAT  140  followed  by  GB  FIN  250 

ACCTG  120  and  130 

BA110 

GB  FIN  260  or  POLSC1  292 

Three  humanities  courses 

One  course  in  Social  Science 

Four  elective  courses 

Courses  and  major  programs  are  listed 
under  the  four  departments  in  the  School  of 
Business  Administration:  Accounting,  Gen- 
eral Business  and  Finance,  Management  and 
Marketing.  Irrespective  of  any  major  selected, 
a  certain  "core"  of  courses  is  required  of  all 
students. 

This  core  is  composed  of: 
GB  FIN  201,  Corporation  Finance 
MGT  201,  Principles  of  Management 
MKTG  201,  Fundamentals  of  Marketing 
BA  371,  Business  Policy  and  Strategy 
Elective   courses   in   major   programs   are 
selected  with  the  aid  and  consent  of  the  stu- 
dent's advisor. 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

These  courses  do  not  constitute  a  particular 
major  or  concentration  within  the  School  of 
Business  Administration. 

110(1),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

COMPUTERS  FOR  BUSINESS 
The  BASIC  and  FORTRAN  computer  pro- 
gramming languages.  Emphasis  on  use  of  the 
computer  for  business  data  processing  and 
problem  solving. 

333.  INTERNSHIP  PROGRAM 
Summer  service  with  a  cooperating  business 
firm  or  governmental  agency.  Students  under- 
take responsible  duties  and  participate  in 
activities  under  supervision  of  experienced 
executive  personnel.  Written  report  required. 
With  permission  of  department  chairman. 

371  (I),  (II).     BUSINESS  POLICY  AND 

STRATEGY 
An  integrative  case  course  requiring  identifi- 
cation and  possible  solution  of  practical  prob- 
lems encountered  by  general  managers  who 
are  responsible  at  various  organizational  lev- 
els for  formulating  strategies  and  their  suc- 
cessful implementation. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


Accounting 

Chairman  of  Deportment:  Associate  Professor 
Anthony  T.  Krzystofik;  Professors  Anderson, 
Backer,  Dennler,  Lentilhon,  Singer;  Associate 
Professors  Burch,  O'Connell,  Simpson,  Stone; 
Assistant  Professors  Brown.  Fitzgerald,  Gos- 
man.  Horvitz,  Motekat,  Sardinas,  Volkert. 


Curriculum  in  Accounting: 


12 


Required  "core"  courses 
Required  courses  in  the  major: 
ACCTG  220,  Financial  Reporting 
Theory  I  3 

ACCTG  221,  Financial  Reporting 
Theory  II  3 

A  course  or  courses  in  at  least  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing three  areas: 

1.  ACCTG  230,  Cost  Accounting,  or 
ACCTG  235,  Managerial  Cost  Analysis 

2.  ACCTG    210,    Business    Applications    of 
Computer,  or 

ACCTG  211,  Business  Information  Systems 

3.  ACCTG  370.   Federal   Income  Tax   Proce- 
dures 

Elnctives  sufficient  to  reach  a  minimum  of 
24   hours   in   accounting   courses   (including 
ACCTG  120  and  130  but  NOT  including  GB 
FIN  261.  262,  or  ACCTG  263). 
A  Business  Law  course  in  addition  to  the  one 

required  in  the  School  core  3 

Four  elective  courses  outside  the  School        12 

Additional  electives  to  bring  total  to  the  120 
credits  required  for  graduation. Curriculum 
concentrations  exist  in  the  areas  of  public 
accounting,  management  accounting,  infor- 
mation systems  and  areas  of  special  interest. 
Students  planning  to  satisfy  certification 
requirements  as  a  CPA  (Certified  Public 
Accountant).  CMA  (Certified  in  Management 
Accounting).  CDP  (Certificate  in  Data  Proc- 
essing) or  as  a  teacher,  should  consult  with  a 
faculty  adviser  as  to  the  specific  requirements. 

120(1),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

ACCOUNTING  I 
Introduction     to    principles    underlying    the 
preparation  of  financial  statements. 

130(1),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

ACCOUNTING  II 
Continuation    of    ACCTG    120    with    major 
emphasis  on  the  development  and  application 
of  accounting  data  for  planning  and  control. 

210  (1),  (II).     BUSINESS  APPLICATIONS  OF 

COMPUTERS 
Basic  business  data  processing  methods  with 
emphasis  on  general  business  problems  and 
their  application  to  the  COBOL  language. 
Prerequisites,  ACCTG  120,  130  and  ACCTG 
110. 

211  (1),  (II).     BUSINESS  INFORMATION 

SYSTEMS 
Data  processing  methods  and  design  of  file 


structures  as  they  relate  to  business  informa- 
tion systems.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of  the 
accountant  and  manager  in  the  design  and 
operation  of  the  systems.  Complementary 
methods  of  providing  information  to  manage- 
ment for  purposes  of  control,  planning,  and 
decision-making.  Prerequisites.  ACCTG  120, 
130  and  ACCTG  110  or  equivalent.  (Also  listed 
as  MGT211.) 

220  (I).  (II).  FINANCIAL  REPORTING  I 
Intensive  examination  of  fundamental  con- 
cepts underlying  financial  reporting.  Current 
literature  dealing  with  effects  of  alternative 
methods  upon  measurement  of  periodii 
income.  Prerequisite.  ACCTG  130. 

221(1).  (11).     FlNANCIALREPORTINC.il 
Continuation   of   ACCTG   220   and   intensive 
examination    of   current    authoritative    pron- 
ouncements on  accounting  principles.  Prereq- 
uisite, ACCTG  220. 

230  (I).  (II).     COST  ACCOUNTING 
Methods  of  cost  analysis  for  job  order,  pro- 
cess, and  standard  cost  systems,  with  empha- 
sis on  cost  control  and  interpretation.  Prereq- 
uisite, ACCTG  130. 

235  (I).  (II).     MANAGERIAL  COST 

ANALYSIS 
Analysis  of  Cost-Volume-Profit  relationships, 
cost  behavior,  budgeting  and  planning, 
responsibility  accounting  and  control  sys- 
tems, behavioral  aspects  of  budgets,  divisional 
performance  evaluation,  inventory  planning 
and  accounting  aspects  of  capital  budgeting 
Prerequisites,  ACCTG  120.  130  and  basic 
calculus. 

263(I|.(I1).     BUSINESS  LAW  FOR 

ACCOUNTANTS 
Legal  concepts  and  rules  encountered  in  busi- 
ness transactions,  with  particular  attention  to 
subjects  currently  included  in  CPA  examina 
lions.  Prerequisite.  GB  FIN  260  or  permission 
i,l  instructor.  (Also  listed  as  GB  FIN  263.) 

272  (I).     ADMINISTRATIVE  ACCOUNTING 

AND  CONTROL 
Interpretation  and  evaluation  of  accounting 
data  for  use  in  managerial  decisions  of  plan- 
ning and  control.  Prerequisite,  ACCTG  120  or 
130.  (Not  open  to  students  majoring  in 
Accounting.) 

320  (I).  (II).     FINANCIAL  REPORTING  111 
Consolidation  problems  of  merged  firms,  gen- 
eral  price-level   problems,   and   problems  of 
foreign  operations.  Prerequisite.  ACCTG  221. 

340(1).  (II).     AUDITING 

The  basic  concepts  of  auditing  and  control. 
Emphasizes  internal  control,  audit  programs, 
and  professional  responsibilities  of  the  CPA. 
Particular  attention  to  the  auditing  require- 
ments of  the  CPA  examination.  Prerequisites. 


ACCTG  221,  either  ACCTG  230  or  235.  Statis- 
tics, and  a  Computer  course. 

360(11).     FUND  ACCOUNTING 

Special     features     of     budgetary     and     fund 

accounting  as  applied  to  municipalities,  other 

governmental  units  and  institutions,  such  as 

hospitals  and  schools.   Prerequisite.   ACCTG 

120. 

370(1). (II).     FEDERALINCOMETAX 

PROCEDURE 
Federal  income  tax  laws  and  regualtions  as 
they    affect    individuals;    preparation    of    lax 
returns.  Prerequisite.  ACCTG  120. 

371  (I).  (II).     ADVANCED  FEDERALTAX 

PROCEDURES 
A  i  ontinuation  of  ACCTG  370  emphasizing 
corporations,  partnerships,  estates  and  trusts, 
gifts    and    estate    taxes,    tax    planning    and 
research.  Prerequisite,  ACCTG  370. 

380(H).  CPA  PROBLEMS 
Extensive  practice  in  solution  of  problems 
from  CPA  examinations.  Topics  include:  pro- 
per treatment  of  assets,  liabilities  and  owner- 
ship equity:  partnerships;  consolidations, 
funds    and    cash    flow;   cost    accounting   and 

management  uses  of  -minting  information; 

governmental  (fund)  accounting:  and  income 
taxes.  Prerequisite,  ACCTG  320. 

382(11).  INTERNATIONAL  ACCOUNTING 
Current  accounting  principles  and  practices  in 
foreign  countries,  including  their  sources  and 
developments;  relationships  to  taxation  and 
auditing  standards.  Includes  accounting  prob- 
lems encountered  by  multi-national  corpora- 
tions and  trends  towards  the  establishment  of 
international  accounting  and  auditing  stand- 
ards. Prerequisite.  ACCTG  221  or  equivalent, 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual    study    of   a    selected    problem    for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6 

393(1),  (11).  SENIOR  HONORS  SEMINAR 
Advanced  study  and  research  on  selected 
topics  in  Business  Administration  and  related 
disciplines.  Available  only  to  seniors  with  2.H 
average  or  better,  and/or  by  permission  of 
instructor.  May  be  taken  both  semesters. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  the  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit.   4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit.   1-5. 
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General  Business  and  Finance 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  Sidney  C. 
Sufrin,  Professors  Balintfy,  Barges,  Corcoran, 
Hartzler,  Kaczka,  Ludtkc,  Osborn,  Rivers; 
Associate  Professors:  Burak,  Plattner,  Whis- 
ton:  Assistant  Professors:  Abranovic,  Branch, 
Finnerty,  Goldman,  Kumar,  Moore,  Zoltners. 

Curriculum  in  Financial  Management 

Credits 
Required  "core"  courses  12 

Required  courses  in  the  Major:  15 

GB  FIN  210,  Financial  Institutions,  or 
ECON  211.  Money,  Banking  and  Credit 
GB  FIN  202,  Problems  in  Business  Finance  I 
GB  FIN  203,  Problems  in  Business  Finance  II 
GB  FIN  204,  Models  of  Financial  Analysis  & 

Management 
GB  FIN  220.  Investments 
GB  FIN  230,  Principles  of  Insurance 
Electives  in  area  of  concentration, 

with  a  minimum  of  9  credits  in 

Business  Administration  18 

Electives  outside  of  Business 

Administration  and  Economics  15 

Curriculum  in  General  Business  Credits 

Required  "core"  courses  12 

Required  courses  in  the  major:  6 

GB  FIN  210,  Financial  Institutions,  or 
ECON  211,  Money,  Banking  and  Credit 
GB  FIN  265,  Business  and  Its 

Environment 
Electives  in  Business  Administration  12 

Electives  in  Economics  beyond 

introductory  course  level  12 

Electives  outside  Business 

Administration  and  Economics 

with  a  minimum  of  9  credits  from 

a  list  of  selected  courses.  18 

Curriculum  in  Business  Administration 

and  Economics  Credits 

Required  "core"  courses  12 

Required  Courses  in  the  major: 

GB  FIN  210,  Financial  Institutions,  or 

ECON  211,  Money,  Banking  and  Credit 

ECON     201,     Intermediate     Microeconomic 

Theory 
ECON  214,  Macroeconomic  Theory  and 

Business  Cycles 
Electives  in  Business 

Administration  and  Economics, 
with  a  minimum  of  12  credit  hours 
in  Economics  30 

Electives  outside  of  Business 

Administration  and  Economics  18 

Curriculum  in  Business  Administration  and 

(Environmental  field  outside  Business  Admin- 
istration and  Economics)* 


Required  "core"  courses 

Other  required  courses  in  Business 
Administration  and  Economics  (to 
be  selected  specifically  by  the 


Credits 
12 


student  and  his  or  her  adviser  for 

each  individual  program)  6 

Electives  in  Business  Administration 

and  Economics  15 

Other  Electives  (all  may  be  elected 

from  specialized  field)  15 

Electives  outside  of  Business 

Administration  and  Economics 

and  specialized  field  12 

*At  least  48  hours  must  be  taken  in  Business 
Administration  and  Economics  courses. 

Curriculum  in  Business  Administration  with 
an  Area  of  Concentration  in  Urban  and 
Regional  Studies 

Credits 

Required  "core"  courses  12 

Required  courses  in  the  major:  21 

GB  FIN  245,  Metropolitan  Transportation 

GB  FIN  270,  Real  Estate  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment 

GB  FIN  272,  Seminar  in  Urban  and  Regional 
Studies 

ENVDES  272,  City  Planning  History 

GB  FIN  274,  Real  Estate  Finance 

GB  FIN  275,  Housing  Analysis 

GB  FIN  385/386,  Independent  Study  and 
Research 

Electives  in  Economics,  Sociology, 

and  Political  Science  12 

Electives  in  Business  Administration  6 

Other  Electives  Outside  Business 

Administration  6 

Curriculum  in  Business  Administration  and 

Quantitative  Methods 
Freshman  Mathematics  Requirements: 

Desirable  but  not  required 

that  persons  considering 

this  major  elect  the 

MATH  135,  136  sequence  in  place  of 

MATH  116,  117. 

Credits 
Required  "core"  courses  12 

Required  courses  in  the  major:  12 

GB  FIN  253,  Introduction  to 

Management 
GB  FIN  254,  Applications  of  Mathematical 
Programming  in  Business  and  Economics 
GB  FIN  255,  Decision  Models  in  Business 
GB  FIN  273,  Introduction  to  Simulation  of 
Systems  Operations 
Specialization  Electives:  24 

12  credit  hours  from  a  list  of  quantitative 

electives 

12    additional    credit    hours    in    Business 

Administration  and  Economics 
Electives  outside  of  Business 

Administrative  and  area  of 

Specialization  12 

FINANCE 

201  (I),  (II).     CORPORATION  FINANCE 
Corporate    financial    behavior;    appraisal    of 
factors   affecting   decision-making   regarding 
sources  and  application  of  funds;  introduction 
to  capital  budgeting  and  cost  of  capital  prob- 


lem. Prerequisite,  ACCTG  125  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

202(1).     PROBLEMS  IN  BUSINESS 

FINANCE  I 
Short-  and  intermediate-term  financing;  deci- 
sion-making    under     uncertainty     regarding 
needs  and  sources  of  funds.  Prerequisite,  GB 
FIN  201. 

203(11).     PROBLEMS  IN  BUSINESS 

FINANCE  II 
Long-term      financing,      capital      budgeting, 
reserves  and  dividend  policy,  pensions,  com- 
pany expansion,  merger  and  consolidation, 
reorganization.  Prerequisite.  GB  FIN  201. 

204(1),  (II).     MODELS  OF  FINANCIAL 

ANALYSIS  AND  MANAGEMENT 
An  analytical  approach  to  the  study  of  finan- 
cial management.  Emphasis  on  theoretical 
topics  of  financial  decision-making.  Through 
the  use  of  mathematical,  statistical  and  com- 
puter simulation  methods,  various  financial 
decision-making  models  are  made  explicit  in 
their  assumptions,  rigorous  in  their  construc- 
tion, and  testable  in  their  implications.  Prereq- 
uisite, GB  FIN  201  and  the  SBA  required  math- 
ematics and  computer  courses. 

210  (I),  (II).  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 
The  American  financial  system  and  func- 
tional relationships  between  financial  institu- 
tions and  economic  activities  of  households, 
business  firms  and  governmental  units.  Pre- 
requisites, ECON  125  and  ACCTG  125. 

220(1).     INVESTMENTS 
Development  of  the  general  theory  of  invest- 
ment with  emphasis  on  the  individual  inves- 
tor; practical  application  of  the  techniques  to 
real  world  problems. 

221(11).     THEORY  OF  INVESTMENT 

ANALYSIS 
Detailed  investigation  into  contemporary 
investment  strategies;  emphasis  on  the  theo- 
retical, with  portfolio  analysis  and  random 
walk  being  the  chief  topics.  Prerequisite,  GB 
FIN  220  or  permission  of  instructor. 

222(11).     THEORY  OF  INVESTMENT 

PROCESSES 
In-depth  study  of  portfolio  analysis  and  sto- 
chastic processes  in  security  markets;  empha- 
sis on  quantitative  solution  techniques  and 
testing  procedures.  Prerequisites,  GB  FIN  220 
and  the  required  SBA  quantitative  courses. 

230  (I),  (II).  PRINCIPLES  OF  INSURANCE 
Risks  encountered  by  individuals  and  busi- 
ness firms  and  methods  and  institutions 
which  have  been  established  to  insure  against 
financial  losses.  Various  forms  of  insurance 
are  studied  primarily  from  the  buyers'  point  of 
view. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


231(1).     LIFE  INSURANCE 
Application  of  life  insurance  to  problems  of 
family    security,    business    security,    invest- 
ments, and  estate  protection. 

232(1).     EMPLOYEE  BENEFIT  PLANS 
Design  and  administration  of  pension;  profit 
sharing,  group  life  and  health  insurance  plans 
and  other  miscellaneous  insured  fringe  benefit 
programs. 

233(11).     PROPERTY  RISKS  AND 

INSURANCE 
Methods  of  protecting  against  direct  and  indi- 
rect losses  from  perils  of  fire,  negligence,  mar- 
ine transportation  and  dishonesty  are  empha- 
sized. Insurer  operational  functions  of 
underwriting,  claim  adjusting,  investing  and 
rate  making  are  analyzed. 

234(1).     ECONOMIC  SECURITY 
Public  and  private  programs  to  prevent  or  alle- 
viate economic  insecurity,  including  poverty, 
substandard  incomes,  and  economic  contin- 
gencies. (Also  listed  as  ECON  341.) 


GENERAL  BUSINESS 

240(1).     DOMESTIC  TRANSPORTATION 

SYSTEMS 
A  comprehensive  survey  of  transport  agen- 
cies. The  differential  rales  of  technological 
development  for  each  mode  and  the  conse- 
quential effects  on  land  utilization,  methods 
of  rate  making,  and  the  formulation  of  public 
policy. 

241(11).     LOGISTICS  AND  THE 
TRANSPORT  FUNCTION 
Problems  of  inventory  determination,   plant 
location,    trade-offs,    transport    alternatives, 
warehousing,  etc.  in  a  systems  concept.  Case 
and  problem  approach. 

242(11).     METROPOLITAN  UTILITY 

SERVICES 
The  nature  and  operation  of  the  public  utility 
services  of  urban  areas  such  as  energy,  com- 
munications, water,  and  waste  disposal.  The 
public  policy  being  developed,  with  respect  to 
its  impact  upon  the  environment. 

245(1).  METROPOLITAN 
TRANSPORTATION 
The  analysis  of  economic,  social,  and  technol- 
ogical developments  on  demand  and  supply 
factors  for  the  movement  of  people  and  goods 
within  urban  areas.  Determination  of  the  opti- 
mal mix  of  modal  facilities  to  maximize  the 
total  transport  resources  of  the  urban  area. 
Coordination  of  internal  and  external  trans- 
port systems.  Prerequisite,  GB  FIN  240  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

250  (II).     ADMINISTRATIVE  STATISTICS 
Probability      and      statistical      distributions 
applied   to   business  management   problems: 


application  of  Bayes'  theorem  to  sampling  for 
business  decision-making  under  uncertainty. 

253(1).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

MANAGEMENT  SCIENCE 
The  most  frequently  used  methods  in  model- 
ing and  analyzing  business  and  economic 
problems.  The  process  of  abstracting  and 
modeling  building,  and  the  role  of  various 
types  of  models  in  description  and  decision- 
making. Methods  including  general  optimiza- 
tion, linear  programming,  queuing  theory,  and 
simulation  are  used  in  examining  applications 
from  across  functional  areas  of  business.  Pre- 
requisite, Undergraduate  business  mathemat- 
ics core  requirements.  (Also  listed  as  MGT 
253.) 

254(11).     APPLICATIONS  OF 

MATHEMATICAL  PROGRAMMING 
IN  BUSINESS  AND  ECONOMICS 
The  use  of  programming  methods  in  planning 
and  controlling  the  allocation  of  scarce 
resources.  Methods  include  linear  program- 
ming, integer  programming,  quadratic  pro- 
gramming and  dynamic  programming.  Appli- 
cations include  media  selection,  sales  force 
allocation,  capital  budgeting,  portfolio  selec- 
tion, work  scheduling,  and  project  sequencing. 
Prerequisite,  GB  FIN  253  desirable,  but  not 
essential.  (Also  listed  as  MGT  254.) 

255  (I).  DECISION  MODELS  IN  BUSINESS 
Builds  upon  (he  foundation  of  decision  theory 
developed  in  Gen  Bus  250  to  develop  more 
advanced  methods  for  the  analysis  of  deci- 
sion-making under  uncertainty.  The  Bayesian 
approaches  developed  are  applied  using  the 
case  method  to  integrative  types  of  business 
problems.  Prerequisite,  GB  FIN  250. 

256(I|.(II).  ANALYTICAL  APPROACHES 
TO  CORPORATE  STRATEGY  AND 
PLANNING 
The  use  of  models  and  analytical  techniques 
to  analyze  and  process  business  and  economic 
information  for  the  purpose  of  making  stra- 
tegic decisions  about  the  allocation  of 
resources  in  an  uncertain  environment. 
Focuses  not  on  the  development  of  models, 
but  on  the  application  of  a  wide  variety  of 
existing  techniques  to  medium  and  long  range 
planning  problems.  Draws  heavily  on  existing 
"canned"  computer  programs  to  deal  with 
cases  from  a  number  of  industrial  sectors  and 
within  the  industries  across  functional  areas. 
The  "canned  programs"  used  in  analysis  of 
problems  include  linear  programming,  fore- 
casting models,  and  simulation  models.  Pre- 
requisite. Senior  standing  in  SBA  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

259(11).     BUSINESS  AND  ECONOMIC 

FORECASTING 
Introduction  to  the  uses  and  limitations  and 
shortcoming  of  various  short  term  and  long 
term      forecasting      techniques.      Problems 
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selected  from  accounting,  finance,  manage- 
ment and  marketing.  Techniques  include 
exponential  smoothing,  input-output  analysis, 
the  delphi  method,  regression  analysis,  baro- 
metric and  indicator  methods,  pools  and  sur- 
vey techniques,  econometric  models,  and  life 
cycle  analysis.  Prerequisite,  Upper  level  SBA 
standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 

260(1).  (II).  INTRODUCTION  TO  LAW 
The  nature,  functions  and  limits  of  law.  Var- 
ious theoretical  approaches  to  law  as  an 
important  institution  in  society.  Selected 
problems  of  law,  power  and  stratification  and 
the  relationship  of  law  and  values  in  society. 
Analysis  of  the  administration  of  law  through 
legislation,  administrative  agencies  and 
courts. 

261  (I).  (II).     ADVANCED  LEGALSTUDIES 
An  extension  and  development   in  detail  of 
topics  surveyed   in   the   introductory   course. 
Prerequisite.  GB  FIN  260. 

262(11).     LAW  III 

The  economic  functions  and  consequences  of 
agency,  partnerships  and  corporations.  Pre- 
requisite, GB  FIN  260. 

263  (1),  (II).     BUSINESS  LAW  FOR 

ACCOUNTANTS 
Legal  concepts  and  rules  encountered  in  busi- 
ness transactions,  with  particular  attention  to 
subjects  currently  included  in  CPA  examina- 
tions. Prerequisite.  GB  FIN  260  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

264(1),  (II),     LAW  OF  URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 
Legal  problems  generated  by  the  changing 
urban  environment;  includes  the  law  of  race 
relations,  poverty  and  welfare,  land  use  and 
land  use  planning,  urban  and  regional  plan- 
ning Prerequisite,  GB  FIN  260  or  equivalent. 

265  (I),  (II).     BUSINESS  AND  ITS 

ENVIRONMENT 
(See  MGT  265.) 


270(1).     REAL  ESTATE  AND  URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 
Introduction  to  principles  of  urban  land  use. 
Economic,  legal,  social,  and  political  factors 
that  affect  real  estate  markets,  valuation  and 
land  use. 

272(11).     SEMINAR  IN  URBAN  AND 

REGIONAL  MANAGEMENT 
An  overview  of  the  social,  economic  and  polit- 
ical problems  of  urban  America.  Also  concen- 
trates on  the  major  public  finance  issues  of 
metropolitan  government  and  explores  fiscal 
and  structural  altenatives.  Urban  and  regional 
economic  base  analysis  of  several  types, 
through  a  combination  of  lectures  and  group 
projects. 
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273  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTIONTO 
SIMULATION  OF  SYSTEMS 
OPERATIONS 
The  use  of  computer  models  to  analyze  the 
operation  of  business  and  economic  systems. 
Building  such  models;  their  inherent  limita- 
tions.   Examines    applications    from    simple 
machine  replacement  and  scheduling  cases  to 
more   complex    new    product    planning   and 
media  selection  cases.  (Also  listed  as  I.E.  273.) 
Prerequisite,  GB  FIN  253  desirable. 

274(1).  REAL  ESTATE  FINANCE 
A  problem-oriented  examination  of  financial 
practices,  institutions  and  methods  of  analysis 
related  to  real  estate  investment.  Topics 
include  investment  theory,  taxation  and  gov- 
ernment programs.  Prerequisite,  GB  FIN  201, 
270. 

275(11).  HOUSING  ANALYSIS 
An  historical  perspective  of  the  development 
of  housing  markets  and  programs  in  the  U.  S., 
experience  in  applying  market  analysis  to 
housing,  and  an  explanation  of  government 
legislation  related  to  housing.  Prerequisite,  GB 
FIN  270. 

333.     MANAGEMENT  INTERNSHIP 

PROGRAM 
Summer  service  with  a  cooperating  business 
firm  or  governmental  agency.  The  student 
undertakes  responsible  duties  and  partici- 
pates in  managerial  activities  under  supervi- 
sion of  experienced  executive  personnel.  A 
written  report  is  required.  With  permission  of 
department  chairman. 

335(1).  INVENTORY  CONTROL 
Mathematical  modeling  applied  to  control  of 
inventory  investments.  Emphasis  is  also  on 
the  recognition  of  relevant  costs  for  the  devel- 
opment and  solution  of  appropriate  models. 
Prerequisites,  proficiency  with  finite  and 
infinitesimal  calculus,  probability  theory, 
matrix  algebra,  computer  programming,  and 
operations  research  methodology,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

385  (I),  386  (II).     INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

AND  RESEARCH 
For  qualified  seniors,  independent  study  and 
research  on   selected   problems   in   Business 
Administration.     With     permission     of     the 
department  chairman.  Credit,  1-6. 

391.     SEMINAR  IN  URBAN  PROBLEMS 
An  analysis  of  both  policy  and  managerial 
issues  in  urban  communities,  viewed  in  the 
context  of  the  contemporary  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  such  areas. 

393(1),  (II).  SENIOR  HONORS  SEMINAR 
Advanced  study  and  research  on  selected 
topics  in  Business  Administration  and  related 
disciplines.  Available  only  to  seniors  with  2.8 
average  or  better,  and/or  permission  of 
instructor.  May  be  taken  both  semesters. 
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398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  1-5. 

Management 

Chairman  of  Department:  Associate  Professor 
Arthur  Elkins.  Professors  Carlisle,  Conlon, 
Hare,  Litterer,  McGarrah,  Michael,  Odiorne, 
Wortman,  Young;  Associate  Professors  Born- 
stein,  Butterfield,  Chen,  Claunch,  Finch,  and 
Sahin;  Assistant  Professor  Bryant;  Lecturers 
Bloodsworth,  McAuley. 

Credits 
Required  "core"  courses  15 

Required  Courses  in  Major  21 

MGT  214,  Personnel  Management 
MGT230,  Managerial  Behavior 
MGT  231,  Administrative  Theory 
MGT  247,  Production  Management  I 
MGT  265,  Business  and  its  Environ- 
ment 
Two  Management  Electives 
Free  Electives,  to  complement  24 

Management  courses,  and  career 
and  general  education  objectives. 
(May  include  additional  manage- 
ment electives.) 

201  (I),  (II).     PRINCIPLES  OF 

MANAGEMENT 
Introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  man- 
agement of  organizations.  Survey  includes 
behavioral  background  of  formal  organiza- 
tional life,  organizational  design,  integrating 
factors  in  collective  behavior,  organizational 
change,  systems  analysis,  techniques  of  deci- 
sion-making and  control,  the  organization  and 
its  environment,  and  the  nature  of  manage- 
ment theory. 

211(11).     BUSINESS  INFORMATION 

SYSTMS 
(See  ACCTG  211.) 

214(1),  (II).     PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 
Principles  and  policies  followed  by  manage- 
ment in  recruitment,  development,  direction, 
and  control  of  personnel. 

230(1),  (II).  MANAGERIAL  BEHAVIOR 
Principles  of  human  behavior  in  organiza- 
tions: understanding  of  one's  self  as  a  person 
and  as  a  manager;  development  of  interper- 
sonal managerial  skills.  Prerequisite,  MGT 
201. 

231  (I),  (II).     ADMINISTRATIVE  THEORY 
Principles  of  administration,  modern  organi- 
zation theories,  specialization,  functionaliza- 
tion,    coordination,    planning    and    control. 


authority  status,  leadership,  decision-making, 
communication,  and  power-structuring.  Pre-j 
requisites,  MGT  201,  230. 

234(11).     WAGE  AND  SALARY 

ADMINISTRATION 
Objectives,       procedures,       and       problems 
involved  in  establishment  and  administration 
of    operative    and    executive    compensation 
plans.  Prerquisite,  MGT  214. 

247(11).     PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  I 
Basic  principles  of  production  management. 
Use  of  statistical,  mathematical,  and  simula- 
tion methods  in  production  or  operations. 

248(1).     PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  II 
Application  of  principles  and  analytical  tech- 
niques to  design  and  operation  of  production 
systems.  Quality  control,  inventory  and  pro 
duction  control.  Prerequisite,  MGT  247. 

253(1).     INTRODUCTIONTO 

MANAGEMENT  SCIENCE 
(See  GB  FIN  253.) 

254(11).     TOPICS  IN  MANAGEMENT 

SCIENCE 
(See  GB  FIN  254.) 

265  (I).(II).     BUSINESS  AND  ITS 

ENVIRONMENT 
A  critical  examination  of  the  social,  political, 
technological,  and  ethical  issues  confronting 
the  contemporary  manager  and  the  modern 
corporation.  Competing  concepts  of  the  role  of 
business  in  society.  Prerequisite,  junior  stand- 
ing or  permission  of  instructor.  (Also  listed  as 
GB  FIN  265.) 

341(1).     MANAGEMENT  DECISION 

SIMULATION 
Participation  in  management  of  a  firm  in  a 
simulated  industry.  Students,  organized  into 
management  teams,  apply  their  knowledge  of 
business  administration  and  economics  in  a. 
competitive  struggle  for  profit  and  market 
position.  Prerequisite,  senior  standing  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

342(11).     PLANNING  AND  CONTROL 

SYSTEMS 
Systems  coordinating  sales,  production,  fin- 
ace,  and  other  business  functions  and  produc- 
ing information  required  for  adjustment  and 
reformulation  of  plans  over  time.  Both  single- 
use  and  continuous-use  plans.  Design  of 
organization  structure  and  development  of 
control  criteria.  Prerequisite,  senior  standing. 

344  (I).     MANAGEMENT  -  UNION 

RELATIONS  I 
Comparison  of  union-management  objectives, 
functions,  and  structures,  including  scope  and 
impact  of  union  penetration  into  areas  of  man- 
agerial authority.  Prerequisite,  MGT  201  or 
214. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 
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345(11).     MANAGEMENT- UNION 

RELATIONS  II 
Problems  in  interpretation  and  administration 
of  collective  bargaining  agreements,  studied 
by  the  case  method  of  analysis.  Prerequisite, 
MGT  344  or  permission  of  instructor. 

348.  INTERNATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 
A  taxonomy  of  educational,  political-legal, 
sociological-cultural,  and  economic  con- 
straints provides  a  framework  for  analyzing 
management  in  an  international  or  non-U.  S. 
context.  Managerial  functions,  policy  and 
strategy  areas,  and  current  issues  an;  dis- 
cussed within  the  context  of  these  constraints. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected   problem   for 
qualified     students.     By     arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,   1-6 

391(1).     SEMINAR  IN  ADMINISTRATION 
Advanced  study  and  individual  research  in 
theory  and  practice  of  administrative  organi- 
zation    and     behavior.     Prerequisite,     senior 
standing  and  permission  of  instructor. 

392(11).     SEMINAR  IN  PERSONNEL 

MANAGEMENT 
Advanced  study  of  current  problems  in  devel- 
opment and  administration  of  personnel  prob- 
lems. Research  methodology  and  recent 
research  findings  emphasized.  Each  student 
required  to  complete  a  major  research  project. 
Prerequisite,  senior  standing  and  permission 
of  instructor. 

393(1).  (II).  SENIOR  HONORS  SEMINAR 
Advanced  study  and  research  on  selected 
topics  in  Business  Administration  and  related 
disciplines.  Administration  and  related  discip- 
lines. Available  only  to  seniors  with  2.8  aver- 
age or  better,  and/or  by  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. May  be  taken  both  semesters. 

394(11).     SEMINAR  IN  OPERATIONS 

MANAGEMENT 
Specialized  topics  and  advanced  techniques 
in   production   and   operations   management. 
Prerequisite,  MGT  247. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit.   1-5. 

Marketing 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Jack  S.  Wolf. 
Professors  Frederick,  Paul,  Smith;  Associate 
Professors  Barber,  Buell,  Guiltinan,  [ohnson. 
Liander,  Monroe,  Sawyer,  Schwartz,  Wor- 
thing; Assistant  Professor  Schewe 


Curriculum  in  Marketing 
Required  SBA  "core"  courses 
Required  course  in  the  major:  MKTC 

216,  Marketing  Management 
Functional  Courses  (any  two  of  the 

following): 

MKTG  221,  Product  Planning  and 
Development 

MKTC  222,  Marketing  Communica- 
tions 

MKTG  223,  Distribution  Channels 
and  Systems 

MKTG  224,  Analysis  for  Pricing 
Decisions 

MKTG  225,  Sales  Management 
Tool  Courses  (any  two  of  the 

following): 

MKTG  210,  Buyer  Behavior 

MKTG  212,  Marketing  Research 

MKTG  214,  Marketing  Models 
Expansive  Courses  (any  one  of  the 

following): 

MKTG  213,  Avanced  Marketing 
Research 

MKTG  219,  Marketing  Strategy 

MKTG  237.  International  Marketing 

MKTG  391,  Seminar  in  Marketing 

MKTG  385-6,  Independent  Study 
and  Research 
( )ne  Ad\  anced  Behavioral  Science 

Elective 
One  Advanced  Economics  Elective 
Total  Program  Credits 
Free  Elective  Credits 


Credits 

12 

3 


36 
24 


201  (I),  (II).     FUNDAMENTALS  OF 

MARKETING 
The  role  of  marketing  in  our  economic  and 
social   structure-   The   planning,   distribution, 
pricing  and  promotion  of  goods  and  services 
to  consumer  and  industrial  markets. 

210(1),  (II).  BUYER  BEHAVIOR 
Analysis  of  buyer  motivation  and  buying 
behavior.  Explanatory  theories  of  consumer 
market  behavior  and  models  of  the  decision- 
making process  for  winning  patronage.  Pre- 
requisite. MKTC  201  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

212(1),  (II).  MARKETING  RESEARCH 
The  systematic  gathering,  recording  and  ana- 
lyzing of  data  about  problems  relating  to  the 
marketing  of  goods  and  services.  Individual 
case  study  and  research  projects.  Prerequi- 
sites, MKTG  201  and  STAT  140  permission  of 
instructor. 

213(11).     ADVANCED  MARKETING 

RESEARCH 
Select  areas  of  marketing  research.  Substan- 
tive problems  of  experimental  research  and 
research  design  and  analysis.  Class  problems 
consist  of  laboratory  or  field  experiments 
Prerequisite,  MKTG  212,  or  permission  of 
instructor. 


214(1).  (II).  MARKETING  MODELS 
Relates  a  number  of  concepts  and  techniques 
to  the  analysis  and  solution  of  marketing 
management  problems.  Marketing  models  as 
aids  to  decision-making  in  marketing.  Prc- 
rquisite,  MKTG  201  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

216(1),  (II).  MARKETING  MANAGEMENT 
An  advanced  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
problems  of  marketing  management:  the  envi- 
ronments facing  the  marketing  manager,  and 
the  tools  available  for  environmental  analysis 
and  control  of  marketing  activities.  Prerequi- 
site, MKTG  201  or  permission  of  instructor. 

219(11,(11).  MARKETING  STRATEGY 
Exposure  to  realistic  problems  through  com- 
puterized simulation  or  analysis  of  cases. 
Practice  m  seeking  solutions  to  marketing 
problems  through  an  integration  of  factors 
pertmtenl  to  stategy  development.  Prerequi- 
site, senior  standing  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

221  (I).  (II).     PRODUCT  PLANNING  AND 

DEVELOPMENT 
Examination  and  analysis  of  the  factors  perti- 
nent to  effective  product  decisions  by  market- 
ing managers.  The  organization  of  the  prod- 
ucts and  markets,  and  methods  for  reducing 
new  product  risk.  Prerequisite.  MKTG  201  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

222(1).  (II).     MARKETING 

COMMUNICATIONS 
Development  effective  marketing  communica- 
tion strategics  based  upon  an  understanding 

of  the  characteristics  of  audiences.  Concep- 
tual material  from  communications  theory 
applied  to  advertising  and  other  promotional 
problems.  Prerequisite.  MKTG  20 1.  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

223  (I),  (II).     DISTRIBUTION  CHANNELS 

AM)  SYSTEMS 
A  systems  approach  to  the  management  of  all 
activities  that  facilitate  the  movement  of 
goods  and  coordination  of  supply  and 
demand.  Prerequisite,  MKTC  201  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

224(11).     PRICING  METHODS  AND 

DECISIONS 
Surveys  the  demand,  cost,  competitive,  and 
legal  determinants  of  price.  Emphasis  on  the 
demand  determinants  of  price  including  how 
buyers  price  in  their  pruchasing  decisions. 
Prerequisite.  MKTG  201  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

225(11).  SALES  MANAGEMENT 
The  management  of  the  personal  selling  func- 
tion at  field,  intermediate  and  top  levels.  Top- 
ics include  planning;  time  and  territory  man- 
agement; supervisory  functions;  and  control. 
Prerequisite.  MKTG  201  or  permission  of 
instructor. 
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237  (1).  INTERNATIONAL  MARKETING 
Background  useful  to  United  States  business 
enterprises  which  market  goods  and  services 
in  foreign  countires.  Emphasis  on  the  multina- 
tional firms,  marketing  operations  and  the 
design  of  marketing  strategy.  Prerequisite, 
MKTG  201  or  permission  of  instructor. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual   study   of  a   selected   problem   for 
qualified     students.     By     arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

391(11).  SEMINAR  IN  MARKETING 
Advanced  study  and  individual  research  on 
selected  problems  and  current  issues  in  mar- 
keting. Each  student  completes  a  major 
research  project.  Prerequisite,  senior  standing 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

393  (I),  (II).  SENIOR  HONORS  SEMINAR 
Advanced  study  and  research  on  selectd  top- 
ics in  Business  Administration  and  related 
disciplines.  Available  only  to  seniors  with  2.8 
average  or  better,  and/or  by  permission  of 
instructor.  May  be  taken  both  semesters. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit.  1-5. 

RELATED  COURSES: 

ACCTG  272     Administrative  Costing  and 
Control 

GB  FIN  241     Management  of  Traffic  and 
Physical  Distribution 

GB  FIN  253     Introduction  to  Management 
Science 

MGT265     Business  and  Its  Environment 

MGT342     Planning  and  Control  Systems 


Acting  Dean:  Louis  Fischer.  Acting  Associate 
Dean:  Grace  J.  Craig.  Assistant  Dean  for  Grad- 
uate Affairs:  Norma  Jean  Anderson.  Assistant 
Dean  for  Teacher  Education:  Richard  J.  Clark. 
Acting  Director  of  Administration:  Karl  W. 
Broekhuizen. 

Professors  Allen,  A.  Alschuler,  E.  Anderson, 
Anthony,  Blanchard,  Cappelluzzo,  Carew, 
Ertel,  Fredrickson,  Gentry,  Ivey,  |ones,  Jordan, 
Kornegay,  Olim,  Reed,  Schimmel,  Scribner, 
Seidman,  Simon,  Ulin,  Viera,  Weinstein, 
Wellman,  Wolf,  Woodbury,  Wyman;  Asso- 
ciate Professors  Bunker,  Coffing,  Damerell, 
Day,  Eddy,  D.  Evans,  Eve,  Fanslow,  French, 
Griffiths,  Hambleton,  Hutchinson,  (arvesoo, 
Konicek,  Lauroesch,  Quilling,  Rudman, 
Schultz,  Schuman,  Sims,  Sinclair,  Speidel, 
Sullivan,  Suzuki,  Thelen,  Thuemmel,  Turner, 
Urch,  E.  Washington,  K.  Washington,  White; 
Assistant  Professors  Adams,  L.  Blane,  Bran- 
don, Bryniawsky,  Caban,  Campbell,  Collard, 
Dye,  Eiseman,  Elliott,  Erickson,  J.  Evans, 
Flight,  Forman,  Gluckstern,  Gorth,  Gourley, 
Greene,  Greenebaum,  Hall,  Hruska,  Karlson, 
Lawson,  Love,  Mackin,  Masalski,  Melnik, 
Mills,  Miltz,  Nieves,  Nuttall,  Peelle,  Raman, 
Reichmann,  Sheehan,  Streets,  Swaminathan, 
Wagschal,  Wideman,  Wuerthner;  Lecturers  I. 
Alschuler,  Blain,  Batchelder,  Carney,  George, 
Jackson,  Kamin,  Lamb,  McGowan,  Martin, 
Navon,  Qamar,  Ramsey,  Russell:  Instructors 
Dumas,  Heide,  Patrie. 

Adjunct  Faculty:  Professors  Edelman,  Giladi, 
Hurst,  Locke,  Tippo,  Venman;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors Atwell,  Beals,  Burn,  T.  Clark,  Gulko, 
Lockwood,  Schumer;  Assistant  Professors 
Bean,  S.  Blane,  Daniels,  Delaney,  Forsyth, 
Higgins,  Keochakian,  Kraus,  Martin,  Preston, 
Royer,  Stanton,  White;  Lecturer  Harris. 

Freshmen  interested  in  becoming  Education 
majors  are  initially  admitted  to  the  University 
as  Pre-Education  majors.  Students  interested 
in  becoming  Education  majors,  and  other  stu- 
dents interested  in  receiving  teaching  certifi- 
cation through  the  School  of  Education, 
should  take  the  introductory  course  "Kids, 
Schools  and  the  School  of  Education,"  in  their 
freshman  year. 

The  School  of  Education  provides  students  a 
variety  of  alternatives.  Revision  and  re-eval- 
uation of  curriculum  and  structure  is  contin- 
ual; therefore,  some  new  programs  may  not  be 
included  in  the  following  information. 

The  following  are  School  of  Education  poli- 
cies and  procedures  pertaining  to  undergradu- 
ates: 
I.  The  Education  Major 

A.  There    are    two    types    of    Education 
majors: 

1.  Students  enrolled  in  Teacher  Educa- 
tion Council  programs,  usually  on  the 
elementary  level. 

2.  Non-teaching  majors. 
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B.  The  requirements  of  the  Education 
major: 

1.  Teacher  preparation 

a.  Completion  of  the  Univer 
sity  core  requirements. 

b.  Completion  of  27  addi 
tional  credits  in  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

c.  Completion  of  at  least  30 
credits  in  Education. 

d.  Completion  of  the  course 
"Kids.  Schools  and  the 
School  of  Education:  An 
Introduction." 

e.  Acceptance  by  and  com- 
pletion of  a  Teacher  Educa- 
tion Council  (TEC)  pro- 
gram. 

f.  Maintenance  of  a  mini- 
mum 2.0  cumulative  aver- 
age. 

g.  Have  at  least  15  graded 
credits  in  residence  at  the 
University. 

h.  May  not  use  more  than  45 
credits  in  Education 
toward  the  bachelor's 
degree,  without  prior 
approval. 

2.  Non-teaching  major 

a.  Must  complete  a,b,c,f,g, 
and  h,  of  Teacher  Prepara- 
tion requirements. 

b.  Must  have  faculty  sponsor 
and  cluster  approval  for 
program  which  includes  at 
least  30  credits  in  Educa- 
tion. 

c.  Program  outline,  with  sig- 
natures of  faculty  sponsor 
and  cluster  chairperson, 
must  be  submitted  to  the 
Education  Advising  Office 
for  final  approval. 

d.  May  not  seek  certification; 
may  not  student  teach. 

II.  Organization  of  the  School  of  Education 
for  Undergraduates 

A.  All  students  who  are  interested  in 
becoming  Education  majors  are  the 
responsibility  of  and  are  responsible 
to,  an  advisor  assigned  by  the  Educa- 
tion Advising  Office,  located  in  125B 
School  of  Education.  The  staff  of  the 
EAO  are  the  advisors  for  these  stu- 
dents. This  and  the  "Kids"  course  are 
usually  students'  first  contacts  with 
the  School  of  Education. 

B.  Students  seeking  elementary  teacher 
certification  must  enter  a  TEC  pro- 
gram. This  usually  occurs  between  the 
end  of  the  third  semester  and  the  fifth, 
depending  upon  the  program,  and  can 
only  be  done  after  a  student  has  com- 
pleted the  course  "Kids,  Schools,  and 
the  School  of  Education:  An  Introduc- 
tion." Once  a  student  enters  a  program, 
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the  program  staff  becomes  the  advisor 
for  the  student,  and  will  remain  so 
until  the  student  graduates  or  enters 
another  program. 

C.  Students  seeking  secondary  certifica- 
tion are  usually  not  Education  majors. 
They,  in  most  cases,  should  be  earning 
degrees  in  academic  majors.  Upon 
receiving  the  approval  of  their  major 
departments,  they  are  eligible  to  apply 
for  entrance  into  a  TEC  program. 

D.  Students  seeking  a  non-teaching  major 
must  design  a  program  of  at  least  30 
credits  in  conjunction  with  a  faculty 
sponsor  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
cluster  in  which  the  student  and  his  or 
her  sponsor  are  concentrating.  The 
program  of  study  must  be  approved  by 
the  Education  Advising  Office  for  the 
Dean  for  Teacher  Education. 

III.  Course  Requirements 

A.  All  Education  majors  seeking  certifica- 
tion must  complete  the  course  "Kids, 
Schools,  and  the  School  of  Education: 
An  Introduction"  or  its  equivalent 

B.  Students  seeking  certification  must 
complete  a  TEC  program. 

C.  A  $30.00  Practice  Teaching  Fee  will  he 
collected  from  all  students  who  prac- 
tice teach  in  TEC  programs. 

IV.  Grades 

A.  All  School  of  Education  courses  are 
Pass/Fail.  No  undergraduate  may 
receive  a  letter  grade  in  an  Education 
course. 

B.  Transfer  students  must  earn  at  le. ist  15 
graded  credits  in  residence  at  the  Uni- 
versity. At  least  6  credits  should  be 
taken  for  letter  grades  during  the  first 
semester  of  residence  to  establish  a 
cumulative  average. 

C.  All  students  must  have  a  cumulative 
average  of  at  least  2.0  to  be  eligible  for 
a  TEC  program 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

The  Teacher  Education  Council  (TEC)  is 
responsible  for  the  School's  undergraduate 
and  graduate  teacher  preparation  programs. 
The  Council's  major  focus  is  on  creating  new 
options  and  alternative  routes  for  meeting 
undergraduate  degree  and  certification 
requirements.  The  Council  presently  sponsors 
more  than  15  programs  which  have  different 
goals,  approaches,  lengths,  and  admissions 
criteria.  All  programs  include  a  clinical  expe- 
rience. Specific  information  on  individual 
programs  is  available  from  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation Advising  Office  in  125B,  School  of 
Education.  Following  is  a  list  and  short 
description  of  representative  teacher  educa- 
tion programs. 

Elementary  Certification.  Typically,  students 
earning  an  elementary  teaching  certificate  are 
majors  in  the  School  of  Education.  The  School 
offers  a  variety  of  elementary  teacher  prepa- 


ration programs  from  which  the  student  may 
choose.  Some  examples  of  these  alternatives, 
followed  by  their  cluster  abbrebiation,  are: 

AMHERST-PELHAM  ELEMENTARY  —  A 
wide  range  of  practical  alternatives  for  ele- 
mentary majors.  The  program  has  various 
entry  and  exit  points,  and  works  in  the 
Wildwood,  Pelham  and  Fort  River  schools. 
(DEPM) 

ANISA  —  An  intensive  two-year  program 
offering  prospective  early  childhood  teach- 
ers a  comprehensive  theoretical  approach 
to  teaching  designed  to  foster  maximum 
development  in  children.  (DEL) 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  --  A 
two-year  program  focusing  on  education 
and  related  services  for  children  and  their 
families  during  the  child's  first  eight  years. 
It  emphasizes  a  broad  social-science  base 
with  particular  attention  to  the  psychologi- 
cal, sociological  and  biological  perspectives 
on  human  development.  At  least  two  stu- 
dent teaching  experiences  are  incorporated 
into  the  program  to  integrate  theory  and 
practice.  There  are  various  areas  of  speciali- 
zation within  the  program.  (EPS). 

INTEGRATED  DAY  TEACHER  EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAM  (INTEP)  —  A  two 
semester  sequence  open  to  elementary 
majors  providing  those  competencies 
necessary  to  function  effectively  in  inte- 
grated day  classrooms  or  any  educational 
setting  where  active  learning  is  empha- 
sized. (DEL) 


Secondary  Certification.  Students  seeking 
secondary  certification  are  usually  not  Educa- 
tion majors.  In  most  cases  they  are  earning 
degrees  in  academic  majors  reflecting  the 
subjects  they  wish  to  leach.  Secondary  stu- 
dents earn  their  certification  by  completing  i 
secondary  program.  Some  examples  of  cur- 
rent secondary  programs,  and  their  cluster 
abbreviations,  are: 

ENGLISH  EDUCATION  —  A  joint  program 
with  the  English  Department  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  All  students  desiring 
secondary  certification  in  English  do  their 
student  teaching  through  the  English  TEC 
program  in  the  School  of  Education.  En- 
trance into  the  program  is  based  on  selec- 
tion by  the  English  Education  Committee. 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  (TD) 

PERSPECTIVES  IN  INTERDISCIPLINARY 
EDUCATION  —  Designed  for  academic 
majors  and  BDIC  students  interested  in 
interdisciplinary  and  interpersonal  learn- 
ing. Open  to  both  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate students.  (TD) 
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SECONDARY  MATHEMATICS  —  A  pro- 
gram for  mathematics  majors  seeking  to 
become  secondary  school  mathematics 
teachers.  Admission  is  by  joint  approval  of 
the  Education  Advisors  in  the  Department 
of  Mathematics  and  Statistics  and  the  Sec- 
ondary Mathematics  Program  Advisors  in 
the  School  of  Education.  (DEL) 

SECONDARY  SCIENCE  AND  SOCIAL 
STUDlrCS  —  A  one-year  program  designed 
lor  students  from  other  academic  depart- 
ments who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  career  ,is 
either  a  secondary  science  or  social  studies 
teacher.  (DEPM)  ' 


Elementary  or  Secondary  Certification.  A 
number  of  programs  are  concerned  with 
gradcsK-12.  They  lead  to  elementary  certifica- 
tion for  Education  majors  and  to  secondary 
certification  for  majors  in  other  discipline 
areas.  Some  examples  are: 

EDUCATION  FOR  A  CHANGING  WORLD 
—  A  program  whose  broad  objective  is  to 
prepare  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
to  educate  their  students  with  skills  and 
values  appropriate  to  a  rapidly  changing 
world.  Following  an  introductory  course, 
each  student  decides  on  an  area  of  empha- 
sis —  Environmental,  Education.  Interna- 
tional Education,  Global  and  Future  Stud- 
ies, or  some  combination  of  these  areas. 
(EPS) 

EXPLORATIONS!  —  For  those  with  the  self- 
direction  to  design  their  own  curricu- 
lum,learning  environment  and  teaching 
experiences.  Explorations!  is  a  wholly  con- 
tained oni'  year  program  leading  to  either 
elementary  or  secondary  certification  for 
students  who  want  to  be  totally  responsible 
for  making  their  own  choices.  (1 IAPPS) 

OFF-CAMPUS  —  Elementary  and  secondary 
students  practice  teach  in  schools  as  far 
away  as  California  and  England,  working 
with  innovations  such  as  differentiated 
staffing,  flexible  scheduling,  integrated  day. 
open  classroom.  (DHL) 

URBAN  EDUCATION  (CUETEP  —  Center 
for  Urban  Education  Teacher  Education 
Program)  —  Prepares  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary teachers  to  have,  in  addition  to  con- 
cepts and  skills  relating  to  learning  theory, 
the  political  sophistication  necessary  to 
become  reform  strategists.  The  program  is 
I  lexible,  with  multiple  entry  and  exit  points. 
(DEL) 


Specialized  Certification.  The  School  of  Edu- 
cation has  a  number  of  programs  that  prepare 
students  for  specialized  areas.  Programs  cur- 
rently in  operation  arc: 
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COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  —  For  second- 
ary teaching  candidates  interested  in  the 
growing  field  of  cooperative  education;  that 
is,  working  with  high  school  students  who 
spend  half  their  time  in  classroom  learning 
and  half  in  work/learning  experiences  in 
hospitals,  business  offices,  museums,  and 
other  community  services.  (DEPM) 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  —  For  stu- 
dents with  a  major  in  the  College  of  Food 
and  Natural  Resources  interested  in  becom- 
ing vocational  agricultural  teachers.  Com- 
bines practical  experience  and  professional 
education.  Student  teaching  sites  through- 
out Massachusetts.  (DEPM) 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  —  Prepares  selected 
prospective  teachers  at  the  B.A.  level  to 
serve  as  Classroom  Based  Diagnostic 
Resource  Teachers  (CBDRT)  in  an  innova- 
tive, non-categorical  role.  The  CBDRT  is  a 
specifically  trained  special  educator  with 
skills  in  determining  the  needs  and 
strengths  of  children  perceived  as  having 
learning  and/or  behavior  problems,  in 
assessing  the  resource  available,  and  in 
facilitating  optimum  utilization  of  the  regu- 
lar classroom  environment  to  successfully 
provide  positive  learning  and  growth  expe- 
riences for  such  children.  (TD) 

BILINGUAL/BICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
PROFESSIONS  —  An  intensive  two-year 
program  for  students  committed  to  bilin- 
gual/bicultural  education.  Features  labora- 
tory and  clinical  experiences  in  the  commu- 
nity and  the  classroom  prior  to  elementary 
certification.  (TD) 


Non-Certification  Programs.  The  Teacher 
Education  Council  also  sponsors  programs  not 
leading  to  certification.  A  current  example  is: 

HUMAN  SERVICES  —  Designed  to  train 
undergraduates  in  new  and  effective  ways 
of  educating  people  in  institutional  settings 
other  than  schools,  including  prisons,  men- 
tal hospitals,  community  mental  health 
centers,  detention  centers,  and  state  agen- 
cies. Emphasis  on  on-site  training  and 
experiential  learning.  (HAPPS) 

LEARNING  EXPERIENCES 

The  following  offerings,  by  cluster,  are  open 
to  students  throughout  the  University.  Addi- 
tional courses  are  available  to  students 
enrolled  in  specific  TEC  programs. 


DESIGNS  FOR  EFFECTIVE  LEARNING 
(DEL) 

205.     AESTHETICS  ELEMENTS  IN  THE 
TEACHING-LEARNING  PROCESS 
To  enable  teachers  to  increase  their  creativity 
and  to  use  the  arts  in  the  classroom  through 
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improvisation  workshops,  discussions,  read- 
ings and  curriculum  projects. 

257.     INTRODUCTION  TO  URBAN 

EDUCATION 
Discussion  groups  survey  urban  and  suburban 
schools,  discuss  the  process  of  learning  in 
urban  classrooms,  study  the  effects  of  the 
present  curriculum,  and  survey  various  inno- 
vative techniques  as  they  apply  to  urban 
schools. 

259.  PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  IN 
TEACHING  ELEMENTARY  SOCIAL 
STUDIES 

Evaluation  of  various  state,  commercial  and 
project  social-studies  curricula  in  terms  of 
instructional  strategies.  Practical  experience 
in  creating  a  social  studies  unit. 

260.  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 

The  content  and  methodology  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  curriculum.  Emphasis  on  the  unit 
method  and  activity  programs.  Prerequisites, 
electives  in  Foundations  of  Education  and 
Child  Psychology,  Educational  Psychology,  or 
Human  Development. 

261.  PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  IN 
TEACHING  READING  AND 
LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Approaches  to  the  teaching  of  reading  and 
language  arts  in  the  elementary  schools.  Inno- 
vations in  methods  and  materials. 

262.  PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  IN 
TEACHING  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE 

Aid  in  preparing  pre-service  students  for 
teaching  science  in  elementary  schools.  Meth- 
ods, materials,  and  latest  curriculum  work. 

263.  PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  IN 
TEACHING  ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICS 

Introduction  to  the  structure  of  mathematics, 
and  to  the  role,  methods,  material,  and  curri- 
cular  aspects  of  mathematics  education  in  the 
school. 

268.     CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN 

URBAN  EDUCATION 
Student  development  of  new  and  innovative 
curricula  for  urban  schools  and  investigation 
of  what  kinds  of  curriculum  development  are 
relevant  to  inner-city  environments.  A  post- 
urban  internship  consisting  of  lectures,  semi- 
nars and  field  experience. 

272.     TEACHING  READING  TO  SPECIAL 

POPULATIONS  K-12 
Approaches  to  the  teaching  of  reading  to  such 
special  populations  as  the  disadvantaged,  the 
gifted,  and  the  emotionally  disturbed,  with 
stress  on  the  individualized  and  experience 
approaches.  One  group  studied  intensively. 


317.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPUTER 
USEINTEACHING 

To  introduce  novices  to  uses  of  the  computer 
in  the  teaching/learning  process. 

318.  INSTRUCTIONAL  APPLICATIONS 
OF  COMPUTERS 

Each  student  proposes,  designs,  develops, 
implements  and  documents  a  unit  of  comput- 
er-assisted instructional  material. 

330.     ECONOMICS  OF  EDUCATION 

An  introduction  to  economists'  approaches  to 

education  as  an  investment  in  human  capital. 

Review  of  the  literature  and  discussion  of 

issues    raised    by    such    a    general    view    of 

education. 

332.     PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATIONAL 

AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTING 
Basic  principles  of  measurement.  Topics 
include  descriptive  statistics,  reliability,  valid 
ity,  principles  of  test-construction,  item  anal- 
ysis and  a  review  of  standardized  tests. 

361.     SCIENCE  EDUCATION  IN  THE 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
For  teachers  or  other  interested  persons  who 
wish  to  bring  their  knowledge  of  methods, 
materials,  and  curriculum  up  to  date.  Labora- 
tory approach. 

371.  URBAN  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 
The  interrelationship  of  inner-city  communi- 
ties and  established  power  within  the  school 
system,  community  control,  participation,  and 
decision-making  in  education  and  develop- 
ment of  alternatives  in  power  relationships. 
Lecture,  discussion  and  field  experience. 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 
AND  MANAGEMENT  (DEPM) 

216.  EVALUATION  MODELS 

Seminar  utilizing  the  writings  of  Guba,  Stuf- 
flebeam,  Stake,  Pace,  Serevin,  Bloom,  and 
Hammond.  Emphasis  on  philosophies  of  eval- 
uation, variables  employed  in  the  various 
models,  and  the  generation  of  new  evaluation 
designs. 

217.  LEARNING  SYSTEMS 
DEVELOPMENT 

For  educational  specialists,  administrators, 
and  classroom  teachers.  Procedures  for  devel- 
oping instruction  that  meets  student  needs 
including  techniques  of  accountability,  indi- 
vidualizing instruction,  using  instructional 
objectives,  and  evaluation  techniques. 

218.  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN 
EDUCATION 

An  interdisciplinary  course  on  research  meth- 
ods and  scholarship  in  psychological,  socio- 
logical, economic,  political,  historical,  and 
philosophical  studies  of  education.  Prerequi- 
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sites,  study  in  a  discipline  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

231.  ISSUES  IN  FREEDOM  AND 
RESTRAINT  IN  ACADEMIC  POLICY 

The  sociological,  philosophical,  economic  and 
anthropological  considerations  found  in  free- 
dom and  restraint  conflict,  via  readings  in 
periodicals  and  discussions. 

232.  STUDENT  REVOLUTION  AND 
CURRICULUM  CHANGE 

Sources,  mechanisms,  and  consequences  of 
social  and  cultural  change;  analysis  of  theories 
of  change  and  of  important  theoretical  studies 
in  that  area.  Limited  enrollment. 

233.  EDUCATIONAL  LAW 
Introduction    to   the   legal   aspects   of   public 
education  including  rights  and  liabilities  of 
school  boards,  teachers,  and  pupils;  attention 
to  recent  legal  interpretations. 

284.     ORGANIZATION  AND 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  A 
DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 
Activities  necessary  to  initiate,  maintain,  and 
improve  a   Distributive   Education   Program- 
Organization  and  administration  at  the  sec- 
ondary level. 

286.  ORGANIZATION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  A 
COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

Organization  and  administration  of  the  Coop- 
erative Education  Program  at  the  secondary 
level.  Those  activities  necessary  to  initiate, 
maintain  and  improve  Cooperative  Education. 

287.  VOCATIONAL  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Organization    and    administration    of    voca- 
tional   adult    classes;    the    interrelationships 
between  secondary  and  adult  education. 

288.  DIRECTED  OCCUPATIONAL 
EXPERIENCES  (EXTERNSHIP 
PROGRAM) 

Eight  weeks  of  directed  occupational  experi- 
ences in  each  of  the  three  major  fields  of  dis- 
tribution (retail,  wholesale,  service)  planned 
individually  by  student,  cooperating  business, 
and  vocational-technical  education  staff  prior 
to  enrolling.  Credit,  2-4. 

289.  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  FOR 
DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

Securing,  evaluating,  organizing,  and  present- 
ing instructional  materials  and  experiences. 
Foi    prospei  live  disli  ibuli\  e  I'din  ational   pet 
sonnel.  Credit,  2. 

310.  PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  IN 
TEACHING  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN 
THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Possible  goals  and  strategies  for  secondary- 


school  social-studies  instruction,  to  help 
develop  a  defensible  rationale  for  teaching. 
Primarily  a  preservice  offering. 

312.     PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  IN 

TEACHING  SECONDARY  SCIENCE 
The  nature  and  content  of  science,  learning 
strategies,  and  values  of  self  and  society,  to 
help  the  preservice  science  teachers  formulate 
their  own  philosophy  and  rationale  for  educa- 
tion in  science. 

324.     DESIGN  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 

SCHOOL  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
Systems  analysis,  problem  definition,  hard- 
ware selection,  site  preparation,  systems 
design,  staff  selection,  information  collection 
and  display,  programming  and  procedure 
documentation  standards,  and  user-training 
for  various  types  of  information  systems. 
Concurrent  internship  in  an  appropriate 
school  information  center  expected.  Prerequi- 
site, knowledge  of  computer  programming. 

333.     INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH 

FOR  NON-RESEARCH  MAJORS 
Purposes  of  research,  different  kinds  of 
research  (i.e.,  historical,  survey,  and  experi- 
mental models),  and  specific  research 
methodology  (drawn  from  statistics,  experi- 
mental design,  and  measurement  and  evalua- 
tion). 

355,  356  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 
STATISTICS  AND  COMPUTER 
ANALYSIS 
Elementary   descriptive  statistics,   control   of 
the  computer  terminal   inferential   statistics, 
and  some  programming  concepts  with  a  com- 
puter language  (FORTRAN)  for  unique  solu- 
tions of  problems.  First  semester  (or  permis- 
sion  of   instructor)    prerequisite    for   second 
semester. 

358,  359(1),  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 
Introduction  to  each  of  the  many  disciplines 
on  which  an  administrator  calls.  Members  of 
the  faculty  of  the   University  and   the   Five 
Colleges  lecture  on  their  own  disciplines. 

372.  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  IN 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Secondary  and  post-secondary  programs  and 
the  relationship  of  vocational  education  to  the 
total  educational  program. 

373.  APPRENTICETEACH1NGIN 
AGRICULTURE 

A  full  year  (in  absentia)  teaching  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  related  subjects  under  a 
supervising  teacher  in  a  selected  school. 

Credit.   6. 

375.     METHODOLOGY  AND  MATERIALS 

FOR  TEACHING  IN 

OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
A  seminar  approach  to  special  methodology  in 
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occupational  education.  Content  based  on 
experiences  of  students  in  teaching.  Labora- 
tory section  in  Microteaching.  Crcdii,   1-4. 

376.     PREPROFESSIONAL  LABORATORY 
EXPERIENCE  IN  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
Teaching  experience  in  occupational  educa- 
tion programs,  including  directed  observation 
of  instructional  activities,  teaching  individuals 
and     conducting     occupational     placement, 
and/or  off-farm  instruction.  Credit.   1-4. 


DIVISION  OF  HUMANISTIC 
APPLICATIONS  OF  SOCIAL  AND 
BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES  IN  EDUCATION 
(HAPPS) 

220.  HUMAN  RELATIONS  LABORATORY 
For  prospective  elementary  teachers  with 
several  basic  skills  in  human  relations. 
Teacher  trainees  participate  in  exercises  in 
attention,  flexibility,  and  decision  making  in 
human  relations. 

221.  STRENGTH  TRAINING 

A  way  of  working  with  teacher,  counselor, 
and  administrator  performance  through  simu- 
lation and  videotape  feedback.  Stress  on  what 
kind  of  school  the  personnel  project  to  their 
students.  School  personnel  (pre-  and  in- 
service)  are  taught  to  evaluate  the  responses, 
feelings,  and  perceptions  of  students.  A  labo- 
ratory course  with  assigned  readings.  Three 
class  hours.  Prerequisite,  student  teaching 

222.  THE  EDUCATION  OFTHE  SELF 
Educational  strategies  for  increasing  sell- 
knowledge.  A  laboratory  approach  to  those 
processes,  concepts,  and  skills  leading  toward 
self-observation,  pattern  clarification,  and  the 
development  of  personal  designs  for  response- 
experimentation  are  pursued,  journals  and 
final  papers.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor. 

277.     PRINCIPLES  OF  SCHOOL 

GUIDANCE 
The  nature  of  guidance  and  its  need  in  the 
schools.  An  overview  of  an  adequate'  guidance 
service  for  a  school  system. 

378.  PRACTICUM  IN  HUMANISTIC 
CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 

Models  for  the  development  of  humanistic 
curricula.  Students  employ  one  or  more  mod- 
els in  writing  their  own  curricula,  and  in  eval- 
uating their  efforts.  Prerequisite:  EDUC  222. 

379.  VALUE  CLARIFICATIONS  FOR 
TEACHERS 

To  help  teachers  clarify  their  own  values  and 
how  these  values  affect  their  students  in  and 
out  of  the  classroom. 
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EDUCATONAL  POLICY  STUDIES  (EPS) 

225.  EDUCATION  IN  AFRICA 

Major  trends  in  education  on  the  developing 
African  continent.  Emphasis  on  the  changes 
since  independence.  The  impact  of  cross-cul- 
tural forces  at  work  in  education. 

226.  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  resources  and  concepts  of  curriculum 
development  in  international  education.  Stu- 
dents develop  units  that  can  be  taught  in  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools. 

228.  LABORATORY  IN  CROSS- 
CULTURAL  STUDIES 

To  develop  a  sensitivity  to  cultural  differences 
by  examining  the  elements  of  cross-cultural 
communication  in  an  educational  context. 
Primarily  for  teachers  and  those  working  in 
other  educational  fields.  Experientially  based 
(employing  field  work,  role-playing,  and  gam- 
ing), and  balanced  by  analytical  readings,  dis- 
cussions, and  independent  study.  Fulfills 
"Foundations"  requirement  for  students  seek- 
ing Teacher  Certification. 

229.  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 

An  introduction  to  certain  portions  of  interna- 
tional education.  The  issues  surrounding  edu- 
cation as  a  tool  of  development,  education  in  a 
cross-cultural  context,  and  education  through 
international  exchange  of  persons  and  ideas. 
Substantial  foreign-student  participation. 
Readings,  class  discussion,  learning  games, 
and  individual  study  projects.  Fulfills 
"Foundations"  requirement  for  students  seek- 
ing Teacher  Certification. 

242.  CONTEMPORARY  EDUCATIONAL 
PHILOSOPHIES 

Critical  examination  of  selected  contempo- 
rary philosophies  of  education.  Attention  to 
social  implications  and  to  relevance  to  educa- 
tional practice.  Fulfills  "Foundations" 
requirement  for  students  seeking  Teacher 
Certification. 

243.  DESIGNING  AND  CONDUCTNG 
ACTIVITIES  TO  HELP 
ADOLESCENTS  DEVELOP  AND  LIVE 
BY  THEIR  VALUES 

How  to  design  and  conduct  classroom  activi- 
ties that  when  carefully  sequenced  can  help 
adolescents  develop  and  live  by  their  values. 

245.     METHODS  OF  STIMULATING  THE 

EXPLORATION  OF  VALUES 
Various  ways  of  utilizing  group  dynamics 
methodology  to  stimulate  value  exploration  of 
psychological  issues  and  social  issues  con- 
fronting contemporary  youth,  such  as  drugs, 
race  and  sex. 

250.     CONCEPTIONS  OF  LIBERAL 

EDUCATION 
Traditional  and  modern  conceptions  of  liberal 
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education;  their  relevance  to  contemporary 
societies  and  education. 

251.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  EDUCATION 
Selected  problems  and  issues  in  modern  edu- 
cation studied  through  the  discipline  of  educa- 
tional sociology,  educational  history,  educa- 
tional philosophy,  comparative  education,  or 
social  psychology.  Independent  study  of  field 
experiences  optional.  Possible  foci  are  educa- 
tional aims,  societal  expectations  of  the 
schools,  church-state  relations,  professional- 
ism, academic  freedom,  curriculum  and  meth- 
odological emphasis,  urban  education,  and 
educational  innovation.  Fulfills  "Founda- 
tions" requirement  for  students  seeking 
Teacher  Certification. 

254.  EDUCATIONAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 
Relevant  concepts  from  cultural  anthropology 
(such  as  change,  human  behavior  and  interac- 
tion, and  cultural  determinants  within  Ameri- 
can culture)  applied  to  education.  The  culture 
of  the  schools  and  the  role  of  the  subculture  in 
the  culture  as  a  whole. 

265.     EDUCATING  THE 

DISADVANTAGED  CHILD 
The  issues  and  problems  in  educating  disad- 
vantaged children.  Emphasis  on  urban  ele- 
mentary education;  rural  education  problems 
also  addressed. 

290.  OBSERVATIONAL  TECHNIQUES  IN 
EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

Observation  of  early  childhood  educational 
programs  of  various  kinds  serving  disadvan- 
taged as  well  as  middle-class  children.  Four 
laboratory  hours  per  week  during  the  first 
four  weeks  of  the  first  semester.         Credit,  1. 

291.  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 
MOVEMENT 

Contemporary  purposes,  programs,  and  prob- 
lems of  early  childhood  education,  from  an 
historical  and  philosophical  perspective.  A 
one-semester  graduate  seminar.  Meets  state 
requirements  for  Teacher  Certification. 


292.  SEMINAR  IN  CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT  FOR  EARLY 
CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

Curriculum  components  for  children  in  early- 
education  programs  designed  to  follow  each 
field-teaching  experience.  Limited  to  students 
specializing  in  early  childhood  education. 

293,  294  (I),  (II).     LABORATORY  COURSE 

ON  USING  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 
KNOWLEDGE  IN  EDUCATION 
Parallels  field-teaching  experiences  for  stu- 
dents concentrating  on  early  childhood  educa- 
tion. Factors  such  as  sex,  environment,  social 
status,  and  culture  in  relation  to  growth  rates 
and  patterns.  Data  from  the  community  in 
which  each  teaching  experience  takes  place. 


295.     ADVANCED  SEMINAR  IN 

LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 
The     relationship     between     language     and 
thought.  Emphasis  on  contemporary  language 
development    programs    in    early    childhood 
education.  An  analysis  of  linguistics. 

298.  THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
ORGANIZATION  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Analysis  of  the  effects  of  institutional  and 
organizational  structure  and  values  on  indi- 
vidual development. 

299.  ALTERNATIVE  STRUCTURES  IN 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Review  and  analysis  of  organizational  struc- 
tures of  institutions  of  higher  education; 
design  of  alternative  models  for  governance 
and  learning.  Credit,  4. 

319.     EDUCATION  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY 
Selected  issues  and  problems  concerning  the  I 
interaction  between  education  and  politics  at   lb 
the  local,  state,  and  national  levels. 

333.  EDUCATION  IN  ASIA 
The  relationship  between  education  and  \ 
society  in  the  major  nations  of  the  Far  East. 
The  process  of  change  in  educational  thought 
and  institutions;  the  conflict  between  tradi- 
tion and  contemporary  forces. 

365.  EDUCATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 
The  developmental  history  of  the  educational 
structures  and  systems  of  Latin  America. 
Emphasis  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  various 
educational  models.  Analysis  of  related  case 
studies. 

366.  EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
The  relationship  between  the  development  of 
national  and  regional  areas  of  education.  Sys- 
tems analysis  introduced;  areas  for  potential 
research  projects  identified. 

368.  EDUCATIONAL  PATTERNS 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 

The  processes  and  problems  of  educational 
development  in  selected  areas  throughout  the 
world;  the  interrelationship  between  educa- 
tion and  cultural  forces. 

369.  PRACTICUM  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Supervised  practical  experience  in  various 
areas  of  international  education.     Credit,  1-6. 


387.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN 

INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Independent  work  on  special  problems  or  in 
certain  areas  of  international  education. 

Credit,  3-6. 
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TRANSDISCIPLINARY  EDUCATION  (TD) 

227.     CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 

MUSIC  AND  SOUND  IN  EDUCATION 
A  survey  of  methods,  materials,  techniques, 
and  problems  related  to  the  innovative  use  of 
music  and  sound  in  the  classroom  as  an  aes- 
thetic medium  for  enhancing  learning  of  all 
kinds.  Development  of  experimental  innova- 
tions and  their  applications. 

230.     CURRICULUM  INNOVATIONS  IN 
MOVEMENT  AND  DANCE  IN 
EDUCATION 
A  survey  of  methods,  materials,  techniques, 
problems,   and    relevant    research   literature, 
related  to  the  use  of  movement  and  dance  in 
the  classroom   as  an   aesthetic   medium   for 
enhancing  learning  of  all  kinds.  Experimental 
application  of  innovations  developed  in  the 
course. 


235.  EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA. 
TECHNOLOCY  AND  SYSTEMS 

The  characteristic,  capabilities,  applications 
and  implications  of  a  variety  of  media  to  a 
variety  of  educational  strategies. 

236.  AUDIOVISUAL  INFORMATION 
TRANSMISSION 

Available  knowledge  and  technology  useful  in 
the  design  of  audiovisual  materials.  A  search 
for  principles  useful  in  planning  materials  to 
aid  in  cognitive  and  effective  experiences  in 
educational  contexts. 

237.  MEDIA  PRODUCTION  SURVEY 

,  Students  prepare  slides,  graphics,  recordings, 
,  and  still  and  motion  pictures  for  use  in  an 

educational  program.  Designed  for  teachers, 

trainees,  and  specialists. 

238.  PRE-PRODUCTION  CREATIVITY  OF 
VISUAL  MEDIA 

i  How  to  visualize  ideas,  concepts  and  curri- 
cula, utilizing  all  video  and  cinemagraphic 
techniques  of  live  action,  animation,  cuts,  dis- 
solves, freeze  frames,  slow  motion,  etc.  to 
communicate  them  interestingly  and  effec- 
tively. 


241.     EDUCATIONAL  FILM  PRODUCTION 
Theoretical    data    and    project    applications: 
students  produce  educational  messages  in  a 
motion  picture  film  format  through  the  use  of 
portable  video  tape.  2  2-hour  lectures. 

309.     PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  IN 

TEACHING  SECONDARY  ENGLISH 
Purposes,  problems,  issues,  methods,  and 
materials  in  the  teaching  of  English  at  the 
secondary  level.  Discussion,  lectures,  case 
studies,  projects.  Does  not  satisfy  core 
requirements.  Prerequisite  for  student  teach- 
ing in  English.  Credit,  4. 


311.     PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  IN 

TEACHING  SECONDARY 

MATHEMATICS 
The  nature  and  content  of  mathematics,  learn- 
ing strategies,  and  values  of  self  and  society;  to 
help  pre-service  mathematics  teachers  formu- 
late their  own  philosophy  and  rationale  for 
education  in  mathematics. 

357.     TEACHING  THE  HANDICAPPED 

THROUGH  MEDIA 
Professional  preparation  in  educational  media 
and  technology.  Partially  fulfills  requirements 
fur   the   educational   media   and   technology 
program. 

360.  EDUCATIONAL  BROADCASTING 
A  history  of  educational  broadcasting.  The 
current  status,  development,  and  availability 
of  radio  and  television  programming  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  Evaluation  of  radio  and 
television  in  accordance  with  instructional 
objectives. 

362.     EDUCATIONAL  TV  WORKSHOP 
For  teachers  and  teacher  interns.  The  hard 
ware  of  television;  experimental  use  of  televi- 
sion in  solving  educational  problems. 

367      PREPARATION  AND  USE  OF 
AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS 
Machines,     materials,     and     techniques     for 
leaching  groups  of  students. 


Human  Development 

llrtnl  of  Deportment:  Professor  Ellis  G.  Olim. 
Associate  Professor  Collard;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors Craig,  Forman,  Karlson,  Turner;  Instruc- 
tor Dumas. 

Additional  Staff:  Lecturers  Russell,  Navon, 
Melrose.  Batchelder,  Alschuler.  Blain;  Day 
Care  Center  Staff  Kaimin,  Fletcher,  Lamb. 
Martin. 

The  Department  of  Human  Development  is 

provisionally  affiliated  with  the  School  of 
Education,  while  details  of  formal  affiliation 
are  being  negotiated.  For  further  information, 
contact  the  Academic  Affairs  Office  at  the 
School  of  Education. 


MAJOR  IN  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

General  Education 

Pre-Professional 

Human  Development  Core  Courses 

Additional  Requirements  for  Major 

Additional  courses  required  for 

graduation  (Professional  and 

Electives) 


Credits 

30 

12 

9 

18 


51 


I.   General  Education 
Rhetoric 
HIST  100  or  101 


Total  Credits  120 

Credits 

6 
3 
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Three  Humanities  (C)  courses  9 

ZOOL 101,  Introductory  (E)  3 
Three  Natural  Science  or 

Mathematics  (E)  courses  9 

PSYCH  101,  Elementary  (D)  3 
ANTH  104,  Intro,  to  Cultural 

Anthropology  (D)  3 

II.   Pre-Professional 
PSYCH  270,  Personality  (D)  OR 

HUMDEV360  3 

PSYCH  325,  Abnormal  (D)  3 

Two  Sociology  courses  6 

111.   I  luman  Development  Core  Courses 
HUMDEV  152,  Basic  Concepts  of 

Human  Development  3 

HUMDEV  270.  Child 

Development  3 

HUMDEV  370.  Human 

Development  in  Adolescence  & 

Young  Adulthood  3 

IV.   Major  Requirements 

Human  Development  majors  are 
required  to  take  a  minimum  of 
27-scmcster  hours  of  credit.  Core 
courses  (see  111  above)  are 
counted  inward  the  27-hour 
requirement.  Also.  Human 
Development  courses  listed  in  V 
below  may  be  counted  toward 
the  27-hour  requirement  as  well 
as  any  other  courses  described 
below  in  Ihe  description  of 
courses. 

V    Teacher  Certification  Requirements 
HUMDEV  272,  Observational 

Child  Study  3 

HUMDEV  381.  Laboratory  School 

Management  3 

HUMDEV  382,  Philosophy  and 

Theories  of  Early  Childhood 

Education  3 

HUMDEV  383,  Student  Teaching  3-6 

HUMDEV  384.  Internship  in  a 

Child-Serving  Profession  3 

ART  252.  Art  for  the  Young  Child  3 

EDUC  251.  Foundations  of 

Education  3 

VI.  Special   Professional  and   Educa- 
tional Programs 

Special  programs  may  be 
arranged.  Students  may  elect  a 
semester  or  two  of  study  at  the 
Merrill-Palmer  Institute  of 
Human  Development.  Please 
consult  the  Depart ment  for  infor- 
mation on  other  special  programs. 

VII.  Electives 

Students  shall  elect  an  additional 
number  of  courses  to  bring  the 
total  credit  hours  to  at  least  120. 
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151.  BASIC  CONCEPTS  OF  HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT  I 

Human  development  viewed  from  a  number 
of  perspeetives:  historical,  philosophical, 
cross-cultural,  biological,  political,  moral,  and 
intellectual. 

152.  BASIC  CONCEPTS  OF  HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT  II 

The  three  major  psychological  theories  that 
attempt  to  explain  the  psychological  basis  of 
human  development;  Behaviorism,  Psychoan- 
alysis, and  Humanistic  Psychology.  Emphasis 
on  the  personal  development  of  the  students. 
Required  of  students  majoring  in  Human 
Development. 

270.     CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 
The  child  from  the  development  point  of  view. 
Interaction  of  heredity  and  environment  on 
development.  Prerequisites,  SOCIOL  101,  or 
PSYCH  101,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

272.     OBSERVATIONAL  CHILD  STUDY 
Directed  experience  in  observation  techniques 
with  laboratory  school  children.  Prerequisite, 
HUMDEV  270  or  equivalent. 

300.     HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  IN 

INFANCY 
Development  of  the  infant  from  birth  to  age 
two.  Prerequisite,  HUMDEV  270,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

310.     LANGUAGE  AND  COGNITIVE 

DEVELOPMENT 
Language  and  cognition  from  the  developmen- 
tal point  of  view.  The  relationship  between 
language  and  thought  and  changes  in  the  rela- 
tionship in  the  course  of  cognitive  growth. 
Prerequisite,  HUMDEV  270  or  equivalent. 

315.     CROSS-CULTURAL  STUDY  OF 

PERSONALITY  DEVELOPMENT 
Personality  development  viewed  cross-cultur- 
ally. Prerequisite,  HUMDEV  270,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 


350.     RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  HUMAN 

DEVELOPMENT 
Introduction  to  methods  of  studying  human 
development.  Prerequisite,  HUMDEV  270  or 
equivalent;  may  be  taken  concurrently  with 
HUMDEV  270. 

360.     THEORIES  OF  HUMAN 

DEVELOPMENT 
Major  theories  devised  to  explain  human 
development.  Emphasis  on  psychological 
theories  and  concepts.  The  relevance  and  rela- 
tionship of  biological,  social,  and  anthropolog- 
ical concepts.  Prerequisite,  HUMDEV  270  or 
equivalent. 

370.     HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
ADOLESCENCE  AND  YOUNG 
ADULTHOOD 

Human  development  during  the  second  dec- 


ade of  life.  Emphasis  on  biological,  psycholog- 
ical, and  sociological  aspects.  Theories  of 
adolescent  development.  Prerequisite,  HUM- 
DEV 270  or  equivalent,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Open  only  to  Human  Development 
majors. 

375.  THE  GHETTO  FAMILY 

Family  relationships  and  styles  of  life  of  lower 
socio-economic  status  families.  Emphasis  is 
on  social  and  psychological  factors  that  influ- 
ence interpersonal  relationships  and  life  strat- 
egies among  the  poor.  Prerequisite,  HUMDEV 
270,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

376.  ALTERNATE  FAMILY  STYLES 
Study  and  comparative  evaluation  of  the  trad- 
itional nuclear  monogamous  family  and  alter- 
native  family   structures   developed   in   this 
society. 

380.  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
ADULTHOOD 

Human  development  from  young  adulthood 
through  old  age.  A  social,  psychological  per- 
spective of  change  across  the  adult  life  span. 
Prerequisite,  HUMDEV  270  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

381.  LABORATORY  SCHOOL 

MANAGEMENT 
Principles  and   methods  of  early  childhood 
education.  Teaching  methods  and  curriculum 
planning  for  two-  to  five-year-old  children. 
Prerequisite,  HUMDEV  270  or  equivalent. 

382.  PHILOSOPHY  AND  THEORIES  OF 
EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

Philosophy,  theories  and  history  of  early 
childhood  education.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite, 
HUMDEV  381  or  permission  of  instructor. 

383.  STUDENT  TEACHING 

Students  plan,  direct,  and  teach  curriculum  in 
the  laboratory  school  under  staff  supervision. 
Prerequisite,  HUMDEV  270.  Credit.  3-6 

384.  INTERNSHIP  IN  A  CHILD-SERVING 
PROFESSION 

Teaching  or  working  with  normal  or  excep- 
tional children.  Head  Start  children,  or  the 
emotionally  disturbed.  Prerequisite,  HUM- 
DEV 270  or  permission  of  instructor. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem   for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement    with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,   1-6. 


389.     FIELD  STUDY 


Credit,  1-15. 


391-397.     SEMINAR  IN  HUMAN 

DEVELOPMENT 
Reports  and  discussion  of  current  research 
topics  and  studies  in  Human  Development.  1-3 
class  hours.  Credit,  1-3. 


Kenneth  G.  Picha,  Dean;  Joseph  S.  Marcus,  (ei 
Associate  Dean;  Melton  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  Asso- 
ciate   Dean;    Howard    D.    Segool,    Director, 
COMTECH 


The  School  of  Engineering  has  the  following 
recommended  program  of  common  courses 
for  the  freshman  year. 


1st  Semester 
RHET  100 
MATH  131 
CHEM110A 
ENGIN103orl04 
Social  Science  Elective 

2nd  Semester 

Rhetoric  Electives 

MATH  132 

Humanities/Soc.  Science  or  Science' 

Elective 
ENGIN103orl04 
PHYSIC  161 
Physical  Education 


Credits 
3 
4 
4 
2  or  3 
3 


16  or  17  m 

■ 


3 
2  or  3 


.;: 


16  or  17 


'The  Science  Elective  requires  adviser's  approval 
Courses  from  the  following  departments:  Biochem- 
istry, Biology,  Chemistry.  Entomology,  Geology, 
Microbiology,  Physics.  Astronomy  or  Zoology. 


;;; 


School  of  Engineering  Core 
Requirements 

Communication  Ski/Is 

RHET  100 
Rhetoric  Elective 
Humanities 

3  Elective  courses  in  the  University  catalog  fa 
with  a  "C"  designation 
Social  Sciences 

3  Elective  courses  in  the  University  catalog 

with  a  "D"  designation 

Mathematics  (NOTE:  Minimum  of  5  courses 

beyond  trigonometry  and  analytical  geome 

try) 

MATH  131 

MATH  132 

MATH  165 
Natural  Science  (NOTE:  Minimum  of  16  cred 

its) 

CHEM  110A 

PHYSIC  161 

PHYSIC  162 

2  Science  Electives 
Engineering 

ENGIN  103 

ENGIN  104 


Pi 


.-. 
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ENGINEERING 

100.     INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGINEERING 

AND  TECHNOLOGY  (E) 
Engineering  and  technology  as  the  manage 
ment  and  processing  of  energy,  material,  and: .  ' 
information.  Major  engineering  concepts  such 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


is  the  system,  feedback  and  optimization.  The 
nethods  of  engineering  including  analysis, 
lesign  synthesis,  and  decision  making.  Case 
.tudies  and  student. projects.  Not  open  to  engi- 
leering  majors. 

03.  INTRODUCTIONTO  ENGINEERING 
A 

\  series  of  one-credit  modules  to  introduce 
he  various  fields  of  engineering.  Each  module 
Lelf-containcd.  Not  recommended  for  transfer 
litudents.  Credit,   1-4. 

04.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGINEERING 
B 

\  two-module  course  in  FORTRAN  IV  pro- 
gramming and  numerical  methods  designed  to 
;ive  a  working  knowledge  of  computer  pro- 
jramming.  Additional  modules  as  described  in 
;NGIN  103  may  be  elected.  Credit.  1-4. 

p51.     NUMERICAL  METHODS  IN 

ENGINEERING 
\  computer-oriented  course  introducing 
ipplication  and  theory  of  numerical  interpola- 
ion,  solutions  of  transcendental  equations, 
juadrature,  solution  of  simultaneous  linear 
iquations,  solutions  of  ordinary  differential 
equations,  and  solving  some  simple  boundary 
/alue  problems.  Prerequisites,  MATH  165  or 
>quivalent  and  an  elementary  FORTRAN  or 
\PL  course. 

185,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual   study   of  a   selected   problem   for 
qualified     students.     By     arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit.   1-6. 


hemical  Engineering 

-lead  of  Deportment:  Professor  |ohn  W.  Eld- 
idge.  Professors  Cashin,  Douglas,  Laurence 
..enz,  Lindsey,  Middleman,  Roblee,  Short, 
/anpee;  Associate  Professor  Kirk,  Kiltrell, 
vlcAvoy;  Assistant  Professor  Novak:  Adjunct 
\ssociate  Professor  Chappelear. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
1st  Semester 
H  E  125.  Fundamentals 
HEM  160,  Organic 
HEM  162,  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 
DHYSIC  162,  General  Physics  II 
vIATH  165.  Multivariate  Calculus 
2H  E  101,  Chemical  Engineering 
Practice  I 


Credits 
3 
3 
1 
4 
3 

1 

15 


5nd  Semester 

HH  E  126,  Chemical  Engineering 

Thermodynamics 

:i 

HH  E  258,  Organic  Chemical 

Technology 

3 

vIATH  231.  Differential  Equations 

for  Engineers 

3 

ilectives 

6 

CH  E  102.  Chemical  Engineering 
Practice  II 


JUNIOR  YEAR 
7st  Semester 
CH  E  255,  Chemical  Engineering 

Fluid  Mechanics 
CH  E  250,  Applied  Physical  and 

Chemical  Equilibria 
CHEM  285,  Physical  Chemistry 
ECE  190.  Fundamentals  of  Electrical 

Engineering 
Elective 
CH  E  201,  Chemical  Engineering 

Practice  III 


2nd  Semester 

CH  E  256,  Chemical  Engineering 

Heat  Transfer 
CH  E  257,  Mass.  Transfer 
CHEM  286,  Physical  Chemistry 
CHEM  288.  Physical  Chemistry 

Laboratory 
ENGL  331,  Technical  Writing 
Elective 
CH  E  202,  Chemical  Engineering 

Practice  IV 


16 


Credits 


16 


17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

Credits 

CH  E  358,  Staged  Operations 

3 

CHE  380,  Kinetics  and  Reactor 

Design 

3 

CH  E383,  Process  Evaluation 

3 

Electives 

6 

CH  E  301,  Chemical  Engineering 

Practice  V 

l 

16 

2nd  Semester 

CH  E  376,  Process  Control  and 

Dynamics 

3 

CH  E  384,  Process  and  Plant  Design 

3 

CHE  392,  Seminar 

2 

CH  E  361  Ch.E.  Analysis  I  (or  Math. 

Elective) 

3 

Electives 

3 

CH  E  302,  Chemical  Engineering 

Practice  VI 

1 

15 

Note:  The  electives  must  include  one  3-credil 
mathematics  course  to  satisfy  Univer- 
sity core  requirements,  at  least  three 
3-credit  humanities  courses  plus  at  least 
three  3-credit  courses  in  the  social 
sciences.  Note  that  any  ROTC  study 
must  be  in  addition  to  the  normal  load. 

OPTIONS 

In  addition  to  the  standard  curriculum 
listed  above,  the  Chemical  Engineering 


Department  offers  five  optional  curri- 
cula, each  of  which  provides  an  empha- 
sis in  one  of  the  following  fields: 

Biochemical  Engineering 

Business  Administration 

Environmental  Engineering 

Food  Science 

Pro-Medicine 

Each  option  satisfies  the  requirements 
for  the  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Chemical 
Engineering,  as  well  as  providing  a 
coherent  core  of  courses  in  the  spe- 
cialty. 


101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302.      CHEMICAL 

ENGINEERING  PRACTICE  I-VI 
By  means  of  laboratory  investigations,  class- 
room demonstrations,  films,  plant  trips  and 
invited  speakers,  theoretical  lecture  material 
is  related  to  industrial  practice.  Each  practice 
course  is  closely  coordinated  with  concurrent 
lecture  material  and  emphasizes  application 
of  basic  concepts  in  the  solution  of  industrial 
problems.  Corequisite,  the  concurrent  Ch.E. 
courses  for  that  semester  of  the  curriculum,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  3-hour  laboratory 
period  or  1-hour  demonstration  or  lecture. 

Credit.   1   each  semester  of  the 
sophomore,  junior  and  senior  years. 

125(1).     FUNDAMENTALS 
Nature    and    scope    of    chemical    engineering 
through  study  ol  selec  led  i  hemical  proi  esses 
and  of  material  and  energy  balances.  Prereq- 
uisite, CHEM  112  or  114. 

126(11).     CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

THERMODYNAMICS 
The  fundamental  principles  of  thermodynam- 
ics. An  in-depth  discussion  of  the  First  and 
Second  laws;  properties  of  single-componenl 
systems,  thermodynamic  cycles,  phase  and 
chemical  equilibria.  Solution  methods  for 
complex  energy  and  material  balance  prob- 
lems are  introduced.  Prerequisite,  CHEM  160, 
MATH  165.  CH  E  125. 

250.     APPLIED  PHYSICAL  AND 

CHEMICAL  EQUILIBRIA 
The  fundamentals  of  the  thermodynamics  of 
phase  equilibrium  and  chemical  reaction  equi- 
librium, and  applications  of  these  principles  to 
industrial  problems.  Prerequisites  CH  E  126. 

255  (I).     CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  FLUID 

MECHANICS 
An  introduction  to  momentum  transport  in 
fluids  including  the  development  of  the 
Navier-Stokes  equations  and  boundary  layer 
analysis.  Emphasis  on  the  application  of  the 
theory  to  laminar  and  turbulent  flow  in  chem- 
ical process  equipment  such  as:  flow  meters, 
pipes,  pumps,  packed  beds,  filtration  equip- 
ment, sedimentation,  and  classification  units, 
etc.  Prerequisites,  CH  E  126,  MATH  231. 
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256  (II).     CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  HEAT 

TRANSFER 
Theory  of  heat  transfer  by  conduction,  con- 
vection, and  radiation  with  applications  to  the 
Unit    Operations   of   Chemical    Engineering. 
Prerequisite,  CH  E  255. 

257(11).  MASS  TRANSFER 
Theory  and  application  of  diffusional  pheno- 
mena. Microscopic  and  macroscopic  problems 
of  mass  transfer,  diffusion  in  a  boundary 
layer,  diffusion  and  chemical  reaction,  inter- 
phase transfer.  The  continuous  contactor 
provides  the  framework  in  which  are  ana- 
lyzed absorption,  extraction,  chromato- 
graphic separators  and  simultaneous  heat  and 
mass  transfer.  Prerequisite,  CH  E  255. 

258(11).     ORGANIC  CHEMICAL 

TECHNOLOGY 
Applications  of  the  principles  of  structure  and 
reaction  mechanisms  of  organic  chemistry  in 
the  preparation  and  use  of  industrially-impor- 
tant organic  chemicals  and  polymers.  Prereq- 
uisite, CHEM  160  or  permission  of  instructor. 

358(1).  STAGED  OPERATIONS 
An  introduction  to  the  design  of  equilibrium 
stage  processes.  Topics  include  the  thermo- 
dynamics of  phase  equilibria,  binary  and 
multicomponent  distillation,  absorption, 
extraction,  leaching  and  azeotropic  pheno- 
mena. Prerequisites,  CH  E  126,  CH  E  257. 

360.     AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

PROCESSES 
An  introduction  to  the  techniques  of  air  pollu- 
tion control  particulate  removal,  wet  and  dry 
scrubbing  processes,  removal  of  selected  spe- 
cies from  gases  (e.g.,  sulfur  dioxide).  Prerequi- 
sites, freshman  chemistry,  permission  of 
instructor. 

361(1).     CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

ANALYSIS  I 
Mathematical  techniques  applied  to  chemical 
engineering  problems.  Emphasis  on  ordinary 
differential  equations  corresponding  to  spe- 
cific problems  and  on  their  solution.  Prerequi- 
sites, CH  E  256  and  257. 

362(11).     CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

ANALYSIS  II 
Mathematical  analysis  of  chemical  engineer- 
ing problems  continued.  Topics  include: 
matrix  methods,  vector  analysis,  calculus  of 
finite  differences,  numerical  solution  of  ordi- 
nary and  partial  differential  equations,  com- 
plex variables  and  Laplace  transformations. 
Emphasis  on  applying  these  techniques  to  real 
chemical  engineering  processes  and  on  the 
physical  and  mathematical  interpretation  of 
results.  Prerequisite,  CH  E  361. 

363(1).     SURVEY  OF  NUCLEAR 

ENGINEERING  I 
Principles  of  reactor  physics  and  problems 
involved  in  design  and  operation  of  nuclear 
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reactors;  heat  transfer,  shielding,  instrumenta- 
tion and  waste  disposal.  Prerequisites,  CHEM 
112  or  114;  PHYSIC  142  or  162;  MATH  165,  or 
equivalent,  and  permission  of  instructor.  2 
class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

364(11).     SURVEY  OF  NUCLEAR 

ENGINEERING  II 
Continuation   of   363;    emphasis   on    reactor 
physics.  Prerequisite,  CH  E  363.  2  class  hours, 
1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

370.     APPLIED  POLYMER  SCIENCE 
A  survey  of  the  methods  of  preparing  impor- 
tant synthetic  polymers,  and  their  properties 
and  applications.  Prerequisites  undergraduate 
organic  and  physical  chemistry. 

374(1).     SIMULATION 

Simulation  of  physical  processes  using  both 
analog  and  digital  techniques.  Topics  include: 
programming  of  analog  computers  (linear  and 
non-linear  components,  scaling,  iterative 
operation),  solutions  of  linear  and  non-linear 
differential  equations,  simulation  language, 
useful  numerical  techniques  (Runge-Kutta, 
relaxation).  Prerequisite,  MATH  231.  2  class 
hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

376(11).     PROCESS  CONTROL  AND 

DYNAMICS 
Theoretical  and  practical  factors  governing 
automatic  control  of  industrial  processes; 
control  systems,  review  of  measurement  dev- 
ices, control  modes,  mathematical  relation- 
ships and  analysis  of  control  systems.  Prereq- 
uisites, MATH  231. 

380(1).     KINETICS  AND  REACTOR 

DESIGN 
Principles  underlying  rates  of  transformations 
of  matter  and  energy.  Review  of  pertinent  dif- 
ferential equations;  effect  of  temperature  and 
catalysis  on  chemical  reaction  rates;  applica- 
tion to  design  of  chemical  reactors.  Prerequi- 
sites, CH  E  126,  250;  CHEM  286.  3  class  hours. 

383(1).  PROCESS  EVALUATION 
Solution  of  problems  which  require  the  use 
and  integration  of  principles  studied  in  pre- 
vious courses.  Final  results  will  be  determined 
by  application  of  economic  considerations. 
Prerequisites,  CH  E  256,  257;  CHEM  286. 

384(11).  PROCESS  AND  PLANT  DESIGN 
Optimum  design  of  selected  chemical  plants; 
production  rates,  site  location,  process  flow 
diagrams,  equipment  design  and  sizing,  total 
costs,  etc.  Prerequisite,  CH  E  383.  2  3-hour 
computation  periods. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

388(1).     OPTIMIZATION 

Fundamental  ideas  and  application  of  optimi- 


zation techniques  in  operation  and  design 
Topics  include:  extrema  of  functions,  effect  o 
constraints.  LaGrange  multipliers,  introduc 
tion  to  linear  programming,  geometric  pro 
gramming  and  dynamic  programming.  Prereq 
uisite,  MATH  187. 


389(11).     OPTIMIZATION  USING 

VARIATIONAL  TECHNIQUES 
The  application  of  the  calculus  of  variations 
Pontryogine  maximum  principle,  anc 
dynamic  programming  to  the  design  and  con 
trol  of  chemical  process  equipment.  System! 
described  by  both  ordinary  and  partial  differ 
ential  equations.  Topics  include:  optimal  reac 
tor  design,  the  synthesis  of  optimal  contro 
systems  and  optimal  periodic  operation  o  jj 
processing  units.  Prerequisite,  MATH  231.      |[j 

392(11).     SEMINAR 
Preparation   and   discussion   of  professiona  So< 
topics.   Prerequisite,   CH   E  256,  257.  2  class 
hours.  Credit,  2 


398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange 
ment  with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office 

Credit,  4 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 
Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honor; 
Office.  Credit,  3-5 

Civil  Engineering 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Merit  P 
White.  Professors  Adrian,  Archer,  Berger 
Boyer,  Carver,  Colonell,  Feng,  Hendrickson 
Heronemus,  Higgins,  Marcus,  Nash,  Shuldi- 
ner;  Associate  Professors  Bemben,  Chajes 
DiGiano,  Dzialo,  Farris,  Grow,  Kuzminski. 
Miller,  Stockton,  Ward;  Assistant  Professors 
Harris,  Mangarella. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
1st  Semester  Credit 

Rhetoric  Elective 

MATH  165,  Multivariable  Calculus  i 

PHYSIC  162,  General  Physics  II 
C  E  101,  Surveying  ; 

CE  140,  Statics  i 


2nd  Semester 

C  E  102,  Transportation  Location 

Mathematics  Elective 

M&AE  163,  Thermodynamics 

C  E  141,  Strength  of  Materials  I 

C  E  142,  Dynamics 

C  E286,  Graphics2 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

1st  Semester  Credit! 

C  E  210,  Transportation  Systems  ! 

ECE 190,  Elect.  Engr.  for  Non-Majors  I 

CE 220,  Soil  Mechanics  : 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE! 


Z  E  230,  Theory  of  Structures  I 
E  257,  Elementary  Fluid  Mechanics 


2nd  Semester 

Mathematics  Elective' 

Social  Science  Elective 

2  E  258,  Fluid  Mechanics  Laboratory 

E  260,  Engineering  Hydraulics 

E  270,  Basic  Environmental 

Engineering 

E  331,  Design  of  Metal  Structures 


SENIOR  YEAR 
1st  Semester 

C  E  280,  Engineering  Materials 
C  E  333,  Reinforced  Concrete 

Structures 
Humanities  Elective 
ocial  Science  Elective 
lectives' 


2nd  .Semester 

C  E  396,  Professional  Problem 

Humanities  Elective 

ENGL  331,  Technical  Writing 

Science  Elective4 

Electives' 


15 

3 

3 
1 
3 

4 
3 


17 


Credits 
3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

111 

3 
3 

2 
3 

6 


17 


•Differential  Equations,  Statistics.  ENGIN  251,  Par- 
tial Differential  Equations.  Linear  Algebra,  or  other 
mathematics  courses  approved  by  advisor. 

-Students  passing  proficiency  exam  or  otherwise 
showing  competence  may  have  requirement 
waived. 

Two  courses  must  be  Civil  Engineering  Department 
electives.  Advanced  ROTC  may  be  used  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  two  courses  or  6  credits.  All  electives  must 
be  approved  by  advisor. 

'Must  be  from  department  of  Geology.  Zoology.  Biol- 
ogy, Microbiology,  or  Marine  Science  225. 


100(11).  PLANE  SURVEYING 
Taping,  transit,  level,  stadia,  topographic  sur- 
veying and  mapping,  care  and  adjustment  of 
instruments.  (Not  accepted  for  credit  for  Civil 
Engineering  majors.)  Prerequisite,  trigonome- 
try. 2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

101  (I),  (II).  SURVEYING 
Theory  of  surveying.  Use,  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  tape,  transit,  and  level;  traverse 
computation;  topographic  surveying  and 
mapping;  property  surveying.  Prerequisite, 
trigonometry.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  labora- 
tory period. 

102(1),  (II).     TRANSPORTATION 

LOCATION 
Route  location;  horizontal  and  vertical  align- 
ment;  construction   computations.   Prerequi- 
site, CE  101.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory 
period. 


140  (I).  (II).     STATICS 

Force  systems,  friction,  first  and  second 
moments.  Corequisite,  integral  calculus  con- 
currently. 

141  (I).  (II).     STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS  I 
Simple  and  combined  stresses  and  strains  in 
tension,    compression,    and    shear;    torsion; 
stresses  and  deflections  in  beams.  Prerequi- 
site, statics. 

142(1),  (II).     DYNAMICS 

Motions  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies  and  the 
force  systems  associated  with  these  motions. 
Prerequisite,  statics. 

210  (I),  (II).     TRANSPORTATION 

SYSTEMS 
Planning,  design  and  operation  of  highway 
and  railroad  systems.  Computer  methods  used 
in  conjunction  with  laboratory  design  and 
planning  problems.  Prerequisite.  CE  102.  2 
class  hours.  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

220  (I),  (II).     SOIL  MECHANICS 
Engineering  uses  and  mechanical  properties 
of  soils.  2  class  hours,   1  3-hour  laboratory 
period. 

222(1).     SOILTESTING 

Sampling  and  testing  of  soils  for  engineering 
purpose's.  Prerequisite.  CE  220.  1  class  hour.  2 
3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

230  (I),  (II).     THEORY  OF  STRUCTURES  I 
Analysis    of   statically    indeterminate   struc- 
tures. Prerequisite,  CE  141. 

232(1).     THEORY  OF  STRUCTURES  II 
Analysis    of   statically    indeterminate   struc- 
tures, Prerequisite,  CE  230. 

234  (II).     THEORY  OFSTRUCTURES  III 
Analysis   of   complex   or  special   structures. 
Prerequisites,  CE  232,  331,  333  concurrently. 

235(11).     MATRIX  ANALYSIS  OF 

STRUCTURES 
Development  and  use  of  the  flexibility  and 
stiffness  methods  of  matrix  analysis  for  deter- 
minate and  indeterminate  structures.  Prereq- 
uisite. CE232. 

240(1).     STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS  II 
Calculation  of  stresses  and  strains  in  compo- 
nents of  machines  and  structures.  Prerequi- 
site. CE  141. 

256(1).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

HYDRODYNAMICS 
Mathematical  treatment  of  basic  theorems  of 
classical  hydrodynamics  including  potential 
flow,  conformal  mapping,  and  wave  and  vor- 
tex motions.  Prerequisite,  MATH  186. 

257  (I),  (II).     ELEMENTARY  FLUID 

MECHANICS 
Fundamentals  of  fluid  mechanics  including 
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fluid  properties,  fluid  behavior  under  static 
and  dynamic  conditions,  and  development  of 
basic  fluid  flow  equations.  Prerequisite, 
statics. 

258  (I),  (II).     FLUID  MECHANICS 

LABORATORY 
Laboratory  investigations  of  fluid  mechanics 
principles,  pipe  and  open  channel  flow, 
hydraulic  machinery,  and  fluid  measure- 
ments. Prerequisite.  CE  257.  Corequisite,  CE 
260.  1  2-hour  laboratory.  Credit.   1. 

259(11).  ENGINEERING 
OCEANOCRAPHY 
Fluid  mechanics  problems  of  ocean  and 
coastal  engineering  including  currents,  tides, 
surface  waves,  tsunami  and  seiche  phenom- 
ena, and  ocean  circulation.  Prerequisite.  CE 
257. 

260  (I),  (II).  ENGINEERING  HYDRAULICS 
Civil  Engineering  applications  of  fluid 
mechanics  including  analysis  of  water  distri- 
bution and  drainage  systems,  basic  hydrology, 
fluid  drag  on  structures,  and  hydraulic 
machinery.  Prerequisite,  CE  257. 

261(1).     OPEN  CHANNEL  FLOW 
Steady  flow  in  open  channels  including  chan- 
nel transitions  and  controls,  sediment  trans- 
port,    and     elementary     design     of     related 
hydraulic  structures.  Prerequisite  ( IE  257 

270(1).  (II).     BASIC  ENVIRONMENTAL 

ENGINEERING 
Quantity,  quality  and  treatment  of  water  and 
wastewater  Air  pollution  and  solid  waste 
problems.  Prerequisites.  CHEM  112;  CE  257 
concurrently.  3  class  hours.  1  3-hour  labora- 
tory period.  Credit,  4. 

271(1).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLLUTION 
CONTROL 

Basic  engineering  aspects  of  environmental 

pollution  control.  (For  students  not  majoring 

in  Civil  Engineering.) 

275.     ATMOSPHERIC  DISPERSION  OF 

POLLUTANTS 
Physical  and  dynamical  properties  of  the 
atmosphere  and  their  effect  on  dispersion  of 
airborne  material.  Methods  of  calculation  of 
concentration  fields  in  simple  and  complex 
flowfields.  Practical  approaches  to  the  anal- 
ysis of  diffusion  from  point,  jet  and  urban  area 
sources.  Review  of  research  techniques  for 
measuring  diffusion  parameters.  Prerequisite, 
integral  calculus.  Credit,  2-3. 

280  (1).  (II).     ENGINEERING  MATERIALS 
Emphasis  on  physical  behavior  and  the  corre- 
lation    between     experiment     and     theory. 
Prerequisite,  CE  141,  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour 
laboratory  period. 
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281.     MATERIALS  IN  THE  OCEAN 

ENVIRONMENT 
Treatment  of  the  response  of  structural  mate- 
rials to  the  ocean  environment;  theory  of  cor- 
rosion,    abrasion,     erosion,     and     biological 
attack.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

285(11).     CONSTRUCTION  PROBLEMS 
Legal  aspects  of  construction  contracts;  esti- 
mating and  bidding;  critical  path  scheduling. 

286(11).     ENGINEERING  GRAPHICS 
Theory  and  practice  of  engineering  graphics.  1 
class  hour,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit.  2. 

290.  OCEAN  ENGINEERING  PAYLOAD 
DEVICES 

Techniques  for  augmentation  of  man's  abili- 
ties in  the  sea.  Underwater  illumination,  pho- 
tography, manipulative  and  prosthetic 
devices,  tools  and  instruments  for  underwater 
work.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

291.  OCEAN  SYSTEMS  ENGINEERING 
AND  DESIGN 

Systems  engineering  applied  to  synthesis  of 
systems  capable  of  doing  useful  work  in  the 
deep  oceans.  Emphasis  on  design  of  submer- 
gence vessels.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor.  3  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory 
period.  Credit,  4. 

305(1).     ADVANCED  SURVEYING 
Elements  of  astronomical,  geodetic  and  photo- 
grammetric    surveying;    coordinate    systems 
and  map  projections.  Prerequisite,  CE  101.  2 
class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

311(11).     TRAFFIC  ENGINEERING 
Engineering  solutions  to  planning,  design,  and 
operations  problems  of  urban  and  rural  street 
and  highway  networks.  Prerequisite,  CE  210.  2 
class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

321(1).     FOUNDATION  ENGINEERING 
Foundations  and  earth  structures;  interpreta- 
tion of  borings;  analysis  and  design  of  piles, 
footings,  piers,  abutments  and  retaining  walls. 
Prerequisite,  CE  220. 

323(11).     SOIL  MECHANICS  FOR 

TRANSPORTATION  ENGINEERING 
Application  of  the  principles  of  soil  mechan- 
ics to  the  field  of  Transportation  Engineering. 
Topics  include  the  evaluation  of  the  stability 
of  soils  as  subgrade  and  embankment  materi- 
als; the  role  of  the  subgrade  properties  of  soils. 
Prerequisite,  CE  220. 

331(1),  (II).     DESIGN  OF  METAL 

STRUCTURES 
Selecting    and    proportioning    elements    and 
connections  of  structural  frames  of  buildings 
and   bridges.    Prerequisite,    CE   230.   2   class 
hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
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333(1),  (II).     REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

STRUCTURES 
Analysis  and  design  of  reinforced  concrete 
structures.  Prerequisite,  CE  230. 

334(11).     ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN 

CONCRETE 
Design  of  various  types  of  reinforced  concrete 
building  frames;  elastic  theory  and  ultimate 
strength  procedures.  Prerequisites,  CE  232  and 
333. 

357(1).     THEORY  OF  HYDRAULIC 

SIMILITUDE 
Hydraulic  similitude,  dimensional  analysis, 
methods  of  obtaining  dynamic  similarity  in 
hydraulic  models  in  actual  practice,  analysis 
of  typical  hydraulic  models.  Prerequisite,  CE 
257. 

360(1).     HYDROLOGY 

The  hydrologic  cycle  including  precipitation, 
runoff,  groundwater,  flood  routing,  reservoir 
sedimentation,  water  law.  and  applications  of 
hydrologic  techniques  to  water  resources 
engineering.  Prerequisite,  CE  257  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

362(11).     WATER  RESOURCES 

ENGINEERING 
Planning  and  design  of  dams,  reservoirs,  and 
other  related  hydraulic  structures,  including 
analysis  of  existing  and  proposed  water 
resources  projects.  Prerequisite,  CE  257  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

365.     ENVIRONMENTAL  INSTITUTIONS 

AND  POLICIES 
Public  policies  and  laws  relating  to  the  use  and 
conservation  of  water  resources.  Analysis  of 
water-related  governmental  organization  and 
programs  at  the  Federal,  state  and  local  levels. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

369.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY 

The  technology  available  to  provide  clean  air, 
clean  water,  and  to  dispose  of  solid  waste. 
Some  field  trips  to  see  environmental  effects, 
treatment  plants,  and  quality  monitoring  sta- 
tions. 1  4-hour  laboratory  (or  field  trip)  period, 
and  1  1-hour  lecture.  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  instructor.  Credit,  2. 

370.  ADVANCED  ENVIRONMENTAL 
ENGINEERING  PRINCIPLES 

The  underlying  physical,  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical principles  involved  in  engineering  studies 
of  air,  water  and  solid  waste  pollution  prob- 
lems. Basin  concepts  combined  with  model 
pollution  control  systems  and  responses  of  the 
atmospheric,  aquatic  and  terrestrial  environ- 
ments. Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

371(11).     INDUSTRIAL  WASTE 

TREATMENT  AND  CONTROL 
Composition  of  industrial  effluents;  pollution 


criteria  and  effects  of  industrial  wastes  on 
receiving  waters;  physical,  chemical  and  bio 
logical  methods  and  applications  in  treatment. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  2  class 
hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

372(1).     ENVIRONMENTAL 

ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS  I 
Application  of  chemical  principles  to  environ- 
mental engineering  analysis  with  specific 
reference  to  pollution  indices.  Prerequisite, 
CHEM  112.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory 
period. 

373(11).     ENVIRONMENTAL 

ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS  II 
The  fundamental  microbiological  and  bio 
chemical  properties  of  the  microorganisms 
important  in  envoronmental  engineering  prac- 
tice. Prerequisite,  Ce  372  or  permission  of, 
instructor.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory! 
period. 

374.     RADIOLOGICAL  HEALTH 

ENGINEERING 
Basic  principles  and  procedures  pertaining  to 
safe  control  of  all  common  sources  of  ionizing 
radiation.     Prerequisite,    permission    of    in- 
structor. 

375(11).     SURFACE  WATER  QUALITY 

CONTROL 
Evaluation  and  control  of  water  quality  in 
streams,  lakes  and  reservoirs.  Mathematical 
analysis  of  patterns  of  water  movement  and 
their  relation  to  water  quality. 

376(1).  SOLID  WASTES 
The  production,  collection,  transportation, 
treatment,  and  disposal  of  solid  waste  prod- 
ucts (including  municipal,  industrial,  and  agri- 
cultural wastes).  2  class  hours,,  1  3-hour  labo- 
ratory period. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement    with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6.! 

396(11).  PROFESSIONAL  PROBLEM 
A  problem  relating  to  the  student's  area  of 
interest  in  Civil  Engineering  studied  under  the 
direction  of  a  member  of  the  faculty.  May  be  a 
joint  project  with  students  from  Civil  Engi- 
neering or  other  departments.  Oral. and  writ- 
ten reports  required.  Prerequisite,  senior 
standing. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  1-5. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


!  Electrical  and  Computer 
|  Engineering 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  Jack  K. 
Wolf.  Professors  Franks,  Hutchinson,  Mcin- 
tosh, Monopoli,  Navon,  Sheckels,  Tang, 
Thomas,  Stone;  Associate  Professors  Bobrow. 
Edwards.  Ehrich,  Fitzgerald,  Glorioso,  Hill, 
Laestadius,  Mohn,  Scott,  Yngvesson;  Assist- 
ant Professors  Herchenreder,  Kohler. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  OPTION 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Credi 

Rhet  100,  Lang,  and  Writing 
MATH  131.  Calculus  I 
CHEM  111,  General  Chemistry 
ENGIN  103.  Intro,  to  Engg.  A 
Soc.  Sc.  Elective  (D) 


MATH  132,  Calculus  II 
ENGIN  104,  Intro,  to  Engg  B 
PHYSIC  161,  General  Physics 
Humanity  Elective  (C) 
Science  Elective  (E) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

ECE  141,  Systems  Analysis 
MATH  165,  Multivariate  Calculus 
PHYSIC  162,  General  Physics 
Rhetoric  Elective 
Humanity  Elective  (C) 


ECE  142,  Systems  Analysis 
MATH  167,  intro.  to  Linear  Alg. 
PHYSIC  163,  General  Physics 
M&AE  135.  Materials 
Humanity  Elective  (C) 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

ECE  201,  Electr.  Mat.  &  Dev. 
ECE  204,  Circuit  Theory 
ECE  257.  Field  Analysis  I 
ENGL  331,  Technical  Writing 
*Math  Elective 


ECE  202.  Active  Networks  I 
ECE  258,  Field  Analysis  II 
ECE  265,  Random  Signal  Theory 
ECE  205,  Intermediate  Lab. 
ECE  210,  Digital  Circuit  Theory 
ECE  394.  Professional  Seminar 


16 


Credits 
4 
3 
4 
3 

3 

17 

Credits 
4 
3 
4 
3 

3 

17 


Credits 
3 
4 
3 
2 

3 

15 

Credits 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 

1 

15 


SENIOR  YEAR 

ECE  274,  Advanced  Lab  la 
ECE  275,  Advanced  Lab  lb 
ECE  203,  Active  Networks  II 
Technical  Elective 
Technical  Elective 
Soc.  Sc.  Elective  (D) 


ECE  276,  Advanced  Laboratory 
Technical  Elective 
Technical  Elective 
Soc.  Sc.  Elective 
Free  Elective 


Credits 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 

14 

Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


15 

"MATH  211,  331,  241  or  other  math  course  with  con- 
sent of  advisor. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING  OPTION 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

RHET  100.  Lang,  and  Writing 
MATH  131,  Calculus  1 
CHEM  111,  General  Chemistry 
ENGIN  103.  Intro,  to  Engg.  A  ' 
Soc.  Sc.  Elective  (D) 


MATH  132.  Calculus  II 
ENGIN  104,  Intro,  to  Engg.  B 
PHYSIC  161,  General  Physics 
Rhetoric  Elective 
Science  Elective  (E) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

ECE  141,  Systems  Analysis 
MATH  165,  Multivariable  Calculus 
PHYSIC  162,  General  Physics 
Humanity  Elective  (C) 
Rhetoric  Elective 


ECE  142.  Systems  Analysis 
MATH  167,  Intro,  to  Linear  Alg. 
PHYSIC  163,  General  Physics 
ENGL  331,  Technical  Writing 
Humanity  Elective  (C) 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

ECE  202,  Active  Networks  I 
ECE  210,  Digital  Circuit  Theory 
COINS  201,  Mach.  &  Assemb.  Lang. 
Soc.  Sc.  Elective  (D) 
*Math  Elective 


Credits 
3 
4 
3 
3 

3 

16 

Credits 
4 

2 
-1 

:< 
3 

16 


Credits 
4 
3 
1 
3 

3 

17 

Credits 
4 
3 
4 
2 

3 

16 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

15 


*  *ECE  265.  Random  Signal  Theory 
ECE  342,  Data  Structures 
ECE  346,  Comp.  Syst.  Lab.  I 
ECE  394,  Professional  Seminar 
COINS  335,  Computer  Architecture 
or  ECE  278  Digital  System  Design 
Technical  Elective 
Soc.  Science  Elec.  (D) 


SENIOR  YEAR 

ECE  350,  Comp.  Syst.  Lab.  II 
ECE  344,  Programming  Structures 
Technical  Elective 
Non-Technical  Elective 
Free  Elective 


ECE  354,  Comp.  Syst.  Lab.  Ill 
COINS  377.  Operating  Syst. 
Technical  Elective 
Non-Technical  Elective 
Free  Elective 


Credits 
3 
3 

1 
1 

3 

3 

3 

17 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

15 

Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

15 


•MATH  211,  331,  241  or  other  with  consent  of 
adviser. 

•  -MATH  233.  Probability  may  be  submitted  for  ECE 
265.  Three  Social  Science  (D)  electives  and  three 
Humanity  (C)  electives  are  required.  All  elective 
courses  must  be  satisfied  and  be  approved  by 
advisor. 


141(1).  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  I 
Physical  characteristics  and  mathematical 
models  of  system  elements;  techniques  for 
writing  and  solving  system  dynamic  equa- 
tions. Prerequisite,  ENGIN  104  and  MATH  132 
or  136.  3  class  hours.  1  3-hour  problem/lab 
period.  Credit,  4. 

142(11).  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  II 
Concepts  relating  to  transfer  functions;  digital 
and  analog  solutions  of  system  equations,  time 
and  frequency  domain  analysis  techniques 
and  stability.  Prerequisite,  ECE  141.  3  class 
hours,  1  3-hour  problem/lab  period.  Credit,  4. 

143(11).     INTRODUCTORY  LABORATORY 
Laboratory  techniques  in  circuits  and  systems 
appropriate  to  the  level  of  sophomore  engi- 
neers. Corcquisite,  ECE  142.  1  3-hour  labora- 
tory period.  Credit,  1. 

201(1).     ELECTRONIC  MATERIALS  AND 

DEVICES 
Introduction  to  quantum  theory  of  solids  and 
quantum  statistics,  conduction  processes  in 
semiconductors  and  metals,  physics  and 
theory  of  p-n  junctions  and  bipolar  transis- 
tors. Prerequisite,  PHYSIC  162. 

202(11).     ACTIVE  NETWORKS  I 

P-n  junction  diodes  and  applications,  bipolar 
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transistors,  linear  equivalent  circuits,  field 
effect  transistors  (FET's),  thyristors,  small 
signal,  power  and  tuned  amplifiers.  Prerequi- 
sites, ECE  142,  201. 

203(1).     ACTIVE  NETWORKS  II 
Monolithic     digital     and     linear     integrated 
devices  and  circuits,  feedback,  op-amps,  oscil- 
lators, and  modulation.  Prerequisite,  ECE  202. 

204(11).  LINEAR  SYSTEM  THEORY 
Concepts  used  in  the  analysis  of  physical  sys- 
tems; emphasis  on  electrical  circuits  and  digi- 
tal filters.  Fourier  and  LaPlace  transforms,  z- 
transforms,  frequency  domain  analysis  of 
systems,  elementary  synthesis.  Prerequisite, 
ECE  142.  3  class  hours,  1  3-hour  problem/lab 
period.  Credit,  4. 

205(11).  INTERMEDIATE  LABORATORY 
Laboratory  techniques  pertaining  to  electrical 
circuit  theory,  active  network  analysis  and 
digital  circuits  appropriate  to  a  junior  year 
competence  in  electrical  engineering.  Prereq- 
uisite, junior  standing,  2  3-hour  laboratory 
periods.  Credit,  2. 

210(11).     INTRODUCTION  TO  DIGITAL 

AND  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 
An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  digital  cir- 
cuits stressing  general  techniques  for  the  anal- 
ysis and  synthesis  of  combinational  and 
sequential  logic  systems.  Prerequisite,  junior 
standing. 

241(1).     ENERGY  CONVERSION  I 
Electromechanical         energy         conversion. 
Dynamical  systems  analysis  of  incremental 
motion  transducers  and  rotary  energy  con- 
verters. Prerequisites,  ECE  142,  257. 

243(11).     ENERGY  CONVERSION  II 
Direct  energy  conversion.  Batteries,  fuel  cells, 
thermo-electric,  photo-voltaic,  thermionic  and 
MHD  generators.  Prerequisite,  ECE  201. 

257(1).  FIELD  ANALYSIS  I 
Vector  calculus.  Conservative  and  non-con- 
servative fields.  Static  and  time-varying  elec- 
tromagnetic fields.  Maxwell's  equations,  rela- 
tions between  field  and  circuit  theory. 
Prerequisites,  PHYSIC  162,  MATH  165. 

258(11).     FIELD  ANALYSIS  II 
Continuation  of  ECE  257  with  emphasis  on 
time-varying  electromagnetic  fields  and  wave 
phenomena.  Prerequisite,  ECE  257. 

265  (I).  RANDOM  SIGNALTHEORY 
Introduction  to  probability  and  stochastic 
processes.  Correlation  theory  and  its  applica- 
tion to  electrical  engineering  problems  in 
communication  and  control  systems.  Prereq- 
uisite, ECE  142. 

266(1).     SIGNAL  PROCESSING  AND 

COMMUNICATION  SYSTEMS  I 
Principles  of  design  of  modern  communica- 
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tion  systems.  Mathematical  description  of 
digital  and  analog  signals.  Basic  limitations  of 
modulation  techniques  and  information 
capacity  of  transmission  systems.  Prerequi- 
site, ECE  142. 

267(11).     SIGNAL  PROCESSING  AND 

COMMUNICATION  SYSTEMS  II 
Techniques  for  evaluating  performance  of 
modulation  and  information  transmission 
systems.  Extraction  of  signals  from  noise. 
Minimum  error  signals  estimation  and  detec- 
tion. Prerequisites,  ECE  265,  266,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

270.     SOLID-STATE  POWER  DEVICES 
Power  rectifiers  and   transistors,   thyristors. 
Power  circuits:  regulators,  inverters,  convert- 
ers, cycloconverters,  phase-control  and  motor 
control  circuits. 

271(11).  MICROELECTRONICS 
Principles  and  applications  of  micro-electron- 
ics with  particular  emphasis  on  silicon  mono- 
lithic integrated  circuits.  Fundamental  limita- 
tions of  micro-miniaturization,  design 
constraints  imposed  by  the  monolithic  tech- 
nique, planar  technology,  digital  and  linear 
microcircuits.  Prerequisite,  ECE  201. 

274  (I).     ADVANCED  LABORATORY  la 

275(1).     ADVANCED  LABORATORY  lb 
Projects  designed  to  provide  laboratory  expe- 
rience related  to  specific  technical  electives. 
Prerequisite  senior  standing.     Credit,  1  each. 

276(11).     ADVANCED  LABORATORY  II 
Laboratory  techniques  developed  in  ECE  275, 
used  in  a  concentrated  study  in  the  student's 
area  of  interest.  Prerequisite,  ECE  275. 

278(1).  DIGITAL  SYSTEMS  DESIGN 
The  design  of  a  digital  system  by  the  interface 
of  subunits  described  in  terms  of  register  sets. 
The  subunits  are  interfaced  at  the  architec- 
tural level  by  a  set  of  instructions  and  at  the 
logic  level  by  the  Boolean  equations  derived 
from  the  corresponding  register  transfers. 
Prerequisite,  ECE  210. 

286(11).     POWER  SYSTEM  ANALYSIS 
Power  transfer  diagrams,  voltage  studies,  sys- 
tem stability  criteria,  shortcircuit  calculations, 
and   protective   methods.    Prerequisite,    ECE 
241. 

287(11).     MARINE  INSTRUMENTATION 
A  survey  of  the  oceanographic  parameters  of 
interest   to   ocean   engineers;   the   theory   of 
measurement  for  those  parameters.  Typical 
examples  of  existing  measuring  equipment. 

288(11).     PULSE  ELECTRONICS 
Analysis  and  design  of  circuits  for  the  genera- 
tion, transmission  and  processing  of  informa- 
tion by  means  of  pulses.  Prerequisite,  ECE 
202. 


292(1).     FEEDBACK  CONTROL 

SYSTEMS  I 
Time  domain  and  frequency  domain  analysis 
and  synthesis  techniques  for  linear  contin- 
uous control  systems.  The  relationships 
between  these  techniques.  Prcrequisties,  ECE 
142  or  permission  of  instructor. 

293(11).     FEEDBACK  CONTROL 

SYSTEMS  II 
Analysis  of  nonlinear  continuous  control  sys- 
tems; introduction  to  digital  control  systems 
and    optimization    techniques.    Prerequisite, 
ECE  292. 

294(1).  MICROWAVE  ENGINEERING  I 
Electromagnetic  theory  applied  to  microwave 
propagation  in  waveguides  and  coaxial  lines. 
Microwave  circuit  theory  with  applications  to 
passive  microwave  networks.  Prerequisite, 
ECE  258. 

295(11).  MICROWAVE  ENGINEERING  II 
Active  and  nonlinear  devices  and  phenomena 
in  the  amplification,  detection,  generation  and 
propagation  of  microwaves.  Typical  devices 
include  varactors,  Impatt  and  Gunn  Oscilla- 
tors and  Schottky  diodes.  Radiation  and  prop- 
agation of  microwaves  from  a  communication 
point  of  view.  Prerequisites,  ECE  201,  258. 

298(1).     BIOMEDICAL  ENGINEERING  I 
Techniques  and  concepts  from  control  and 
communication   theory   useful   in   biological, 
medical  and  psycho-physical  research.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor. 

299(11).  BIOMEDICAL  ENGINEERING  II 
Engineering  analysis  of  the  visual,  position- 
motion  sensing,  taste  and  smell  biological 
communication  channels;  human  tracking 
capabilities;  analog  and  hybrid  modeling.  Pre- 
requisite, ECE  298. 

306(1).     ACOUSTICS 

The  fundamentals  of  sound  generation,  prop 
agation  and  detection.  Applications  of  theory 
to  underwater  sound  and  human  speech.  Pre- 
requisite, junior  standing  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

311(11).     APPLIED  NONLINEAR 

ANALYSIS 
The  analysis  of  nonlinear  mechanical  and 
electrical  systems.  Numerical,  graphical  and 
analytical  methods  used  to  determine  the 
behavior  of  modern  nonlinear  devices.  Prereq 
uisite,  Math  167. 

342(11).     NON-NUMERICAL 

ALGORITHMS 
Description  and  implementation  of  data  struc 
tures  such  as  lists,  queues,  trees,  and  graphs  in 
PASCAL,  and  their  application  in  the  design 
of  computer  algorithms.  Applications  include 
searching  and  sorting.  Prerequisites,  assembly 
language  programming  and  knowledge  of 
some  higher  level  language. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


344(1).     CONCEPTS  OF  PROGRAMMING 

LANGUAGES 
Basic  concepts  underlying  modern  program- 
ming languages  and  their  implementation. 
Formal  definition  of  syntax  and  semantics, 
parsing  techniques,  scope  rules,  parameter 
passing,  recursion,  type  checking,  and  new 
language  constructs.  Prerequisites,  assembly 
language  programming  and  knowledge  of 
some  higher  level  language. 

346.     COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 

LABORATORY  I 
Introduction  to  digital  logic  as  building  blocks 
for  computer  system.  Basic  types  of  logic  and 
their  characteristics.  Corequisite,  ECE  210. 

Credit,  1. 

350.     COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 

LABORATORY  II 
Subunits   of   digital   computer   systems   and 
their  control.  Registers,  accumulators,  arith- 
metic units,  and  memories  and  their  intercon- 
nection. Prerequisite,  ECE  346. 

354.     COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 

LABORATORY  III 
Project  laboratory  in  advanced  computer  sys- 
tems engineering  including  designs  of  inte- 
grated hardware/software  systems  and  stud- 
ies of  current  computer  techniques. 
Prerequisite,  ECE  350. 

356.     INTRODUCTION  TO  AUTOMATA 

THEORY 

Formal  processes  of  computation.  Computa- 
bility,  automata,  algorithms,  recursive  func- 
tions. Formal  systems,  computing  power  of 
machines,  and  automata  as  examples  of  for- 
mal systems. 

360.  COMPUTER  GRAPHICS 
Introduction  to  basic  organization  of  com- 
puter driven  graphical  display  systems.  Meth- 
ods for  generation  and  manipulation  of  vec- 
tors and  characters  for  real-time  display.  Data 
structures  for  picture  and  text  processing. 
Prerequisites,  assembly  language  program- 
ming and  ECE  342. 

362.     ENGINEERING  CYBERNETICS 
Introduction  to  several  aspects  of  self-organiz- 
ing systems  and  pattern  recognition  including 
machine    intelligence,    adaptation,    learning, 
and  self  repair. 

366.     SIMULATION  OF  DYNAMIC 

SYSTEMS 

Use  of  analog  computers,  high  level  languages 
and  digital  computation  for  simulation  pur- 
poses. 

368.     ADVANCED  SWITCHING  THEORY 
Contemporary    topics    in    digital    switching 
theory    and    logical    design.    State-of-the-art 
techniques    in    computer    hardware    design. 
Prerequisite.  ECE  210. 
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385.386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement    with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit.  1-6. 

394.  PROFESSIONAL  SEMINAR 
Engineering  professionalism:  lectures  and 
discussions  relating  to  the  manner  and  meth- 
ods by  which  the  graduating  engineering  stu- 
dent enters  the  professional  world.  Engineer- 
ing and  society:  discussions  of  the  status  and 
role  of  the  engineer  in  society  and  social,  polit- 
ical and  economic  implications  of  modern 
technology.  Prerequisite,  junior  standing. 

Credit,   1. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit.  1-5. 


Industrial  Engineering  and 
Operations  Research 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Richard  W. 
Trueswcll.  Professors  Balintfy.  Giglio.  Miser. 
Rising;  Associate  Professors  Davis,  Duffy, 
Kaminsky,  Kroner,  Lippert,  Rikkers:  Assistant 
Professor  Sadowski. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

1st  Semester  Credits 

Humanities  Elective  3 

PHYSIC  162.  General  Physics  II  4 

MATH  165.  Multivariable  Calculus  3 
I  E  151.  Problems  and  Model 

Formulation  ,'i 
ECON  103,  Introduction  to 

Microecnomics  3 


16 

2nd  Semester 

Humanities  Elective 

ENGL  331  Technical  Writing 

H.isn  Science  Elective 

MATH  167,  Intr.  to  Linear  Algebra 

I  E  353,  Industrial  Engineering 

Credits 

3 

2 

3  or  4 

3 

Economics  I 

3 

14  or  15 

JUNIOR  YEAR 
1st  Semester 

I  E  379,  Operations  Research  I 
I  E  271,  Basic  Probability  for 

Credits 
3 

Engineers 
I  E  354,  Industrial  Engineering 

Economics  II 
Economics  Elective 
Elective* 

3 

3 

3 
3 

2nd  Semester 

Credits 

I  E  380,  Operations  Research  II 

3 

I  E  272,  Principles  of  Engineering 

Statistics 

3 

IE  273,  Simulation 

3 

1  E  260,  Design  of  Man-Machine 

Systems  I 

3 

Elective* 

3 

[5 

SENIOR  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

Credits 

I  E  378,  Production  Control 

3 

I  E  261,  Design  of  Man-Machine 

Systems  II 

3 

Electives* 

9 

15 

2nd  Semester 

Credits 

Humanities  Elective 

3 

Electives* 

12 

15 


15 


'These  27  credit  hours  of  electives  must  satisfy  the 
following:  12  from  any  courses  offered  for  credit  in 
the  University,  nine  in  recognized  engineering 
science  courses  (must  include  .i  sequence  of  at  least 
two  courses)  and  six  in  industrial  engineering 
and  'or  engineering  science. 


151.     PROBLEMS  AND  MODEL 

FORMULATION 
Introduction  to  Industrial  Engineering  (IE) 
and  Operations  Research  (OR).  Practical 
problems  that  arise  in  Ihese  fields;  how  theo- 
retical models  have  been  developed  to  help 
with  their  solutions.  Survey  of  the  main  cur- 
rents of  IE  and  OR  developed  further  in  later 
courses.  Insights  into  the  varied  pursuits  of 
professionals  in  these:  fields. 

253.     METHODS  AND  STANDARDS 

ENGINEERING 
The  principles  involved  in  the  simplification 
of  the  work  pattern  and  the  design  of  the  work 
place,  and  in  the  establishment  of  production 
standards.  3  class  hours.  1  3-hour  laboratory 
period.  Prerequisite,  IE  271,  previously  or 
concurrently.  Credit,  4. 

256.     DATA  PROCESSING  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDLING 
SYSTEMS 
Principles  and  applications  of  data  processing 
and  electronic  computer  systems  for  use  by 
industrial  engineers  as  a  management  tool  for 
control    and    decision    making.    Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor. 

260.     DESIGN  OF  MAN-MACHINE 

SYSTEMS  I 
Introduction  to  principles  of  human  factors 
engineering.    Anthropometric,    physiological 
and  psychological  data  sources.  Data  gather- 
ing and  analysis  techniques  useful  to  design- 
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ers  and  industrial  engineers.  Occupational 
health  and  safety  standards.  Includes  lectures, 
demonstrations  and  experiments.  Project 
option. 

261.     DESIGN  OF  MAN-MACHINE 

SYSTEMS  11 
Human  factors  data  applications  to  design  of 
equipment  and  industrial  urban  and  vehicle 
environment.  Decision  processes,  communi- 
cation. Problems  of  layout  in  industry,  hospi- 
tals, etc.  Involves  more  complex  problem 
application  than  IE  260.  Includes  lectures, 
demonstrations  and  experiments.  Project 
option.  Prerequisite,  IE  260  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

271.  BASIC  PROBABILITY  FOR 
ENGINEERS 

Probability  theory  including:  sample  spaces; 
discrete  and  continuous  random  variables; 
functions  of  random  variables;  marginal  and 
joint  probability,  density  and  cumulative  dis- 
tribution functions;  and  moments.  Prerequi- 
site, MATH  165. 

272.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENGINEERING 
STATISTICS 

Statistical  principles  as  applied  to  engineering 
problems  including;  estimation,  hypothesis 
testing,  analysis  of  variance,  design  of  experi- 
ments, sampling  plans,  statistical  quality  con- 
trol. Prerequisite,  IE  271. 

273.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SIMULATION 
METHODS 

(See  GB  FIN  273.) 

286.     INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

PRINCIPLES 
Organization,  plant  location,  plant  layout, 
industrial  costs,  production  control,  produc- 
tion standards,  incentives.  For  students  other 
than  industrial  engineering  majors.  Prerequi- 
site, junior  standing. 

288.     MOTION  AND  TIME  STUDY 

For  junior  and  senior  students  outside  the 

industrial  engineering  field.  2  class  hours,  1 

3-hour  laboratory  period.  Prerequisite,  junior 

standing. 

341.  HOSPITAL  INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING  I 

Introductory  course  in  the  application  of 
Industrial  Engineering  techniques  to  hospital 
management.  Emphasis  on  the  institution  of 
Industrial  Engineering  programs  in  hospitals 
and  the  choice  of  suitable  projects.  Guest 
lecturers. 

342.  HOSPITAL  INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING  II 

A  projects  course  based  upon  material  cov- 
ered in  IE  341.  Study  of  previous  Industrial 
Engineering  projects  in  hospitals,  followed  by 
each  student  conducting  a  project  of  his  or  her 
own  in  a  local  hospital.  Prerequisite,  IE  341. 
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353.  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 
ECONOMICS  I 

Emphasis  on  cost  control  in  industrial  opera- 
tions. Topics  include  an  introduction  to 
accounting  principles  and  financial  record 
keeping  methods,  determination  of  costs  of  all 
aspects  of  manufacturing,  inventory  manage- 
ment, and  budgetary  planning  and  control. 
Open  to  all  technically-oriented  students. 
Prerequisite,  ECON  100-103. 

354.  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 
ECONOMICS  II 

An  introduction  to  economic  problems  faced 
by  engineers,  comparison  of  alternatives  in 
engineering  projects,  use  of  discounted  cash 
flow  techniques,  breakeven  and  minimum 
cost  points,  and  economic  selection  and 
replacement  of  structures  and  machines;  deci- 
sions made  in  the  face  of  risk  and  uncertainty. 
Instruction  wherever  advantageous  by  the 
case  method.  Intended  as  a  service  course  for 
all  technically-oriented  individuals. 

360.     SAFETY  ENGINEERING 
Design  of  equipment  facilities  and  processes 
to  minimize  accidents.  Evaluation  and  design 
of  fire  prevention  equipment   and   accident 
control  procedures  in  organizations. 

375.  JOB  EVALUATION 

The  principles  used  to  determine  an  evalua- 
tion of  all  occupations  in  order  to  establish  an 
equitable  rating  between  them,  to  establish 
sound  wage  and  salary  policies.  Prerequisite, 
IE  151.  Credit,  2. 

376.  TIME  STUDY 

The  principles  involved  in  the  establishment 
of  production  standards  and  their  application 
in  the  management  functions  of  cost  account- 
ing, estimating,  production  control  incentives, 
budgetary  control.  Prerequisite,  IE  151  concur- 
rently except  for  Business  Administration 
majors. 

377.  LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  FACILITIES 

The  principles  applying  to  plant  layout,  mate- 
rials handling,  and  plant  location.  Modes  of 
layout  presentations  illustrated  by  means  of  a 
student  project.  Prerequisites,  M&AE  102,  and 
IE  151,  or  equivalents. 

378.  PRODUCTION  PLANNING  AND 
CONTROL 

Analysis  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  tech- 
niques for  production  planning  and  control. 
Emphasis  on  their  application  to  various  pro- 
duction systems.  Prerequisites,  IE  272,  353, 
380. 

379.  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  I 

The  formulation  and  analysis  of  deterministic 
models  for  decisions  including  linear  pro- 
gramming, network,  integer  programming  and 
dynamic    programming    models.    A    science 


course  for  engineers  of  all  disciplines  and 
other  technically-oriented  individuals.  Credit 
not  allowed  students  who  have  taken  MGT 

253,  254. 

380.  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  II 
Stochastic  models;  decision  theory,  game 
theory,  queueing  theory,  inventory  theory, 
and  general  Markov  processes.  Credit  not 
allowed  students  who  have  taken  MGT  253, 

254.  Prerequisites,  IE  271,  379. 

382.  WORK  SIMPLIFICATION 
The  principles  involved  in  the  simplification 
of  means  of  doing  work  and  in  the  application 
and  use  of  these  principles.  1  class  hour,  1 
3-hour  laboratory  period.  Prerequisites, 
M&AE  268,  and  IE  376  concurrently. 

Credit,  2. 

385,386.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

394.  PROFESSIONAL  SEMINAR 
Presentation  of  papers  on  important  subjects 
and  recent  developments.  1  class  hour.  Prereq- 
uisite, senior  standing. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By  t 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  1-5.  IE 


Mechanical  Engineering 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  J.  Edward 
Sunderland.  Professors  Bates,  Boothroyd, 
Crossley,  Day,  Dittfach,  Dixon,  Picha,  Poli, 
Zahradnik;  Associate  Professors  Ambs,  Costa, 
Cromack,  Goss,  Kirchhoff,  McGowan,  Nelson, 
O'Byrne,  Patterson,  Ritter,  Russell,  Umholtz. 
Wilson,  Zinsmeister;  Assistant  Professors 
Jakus,  Murch. 

Mechanical  engineers  use  the  principles  of 
dynamics,  solid  mechanics,  fluid  and  gas 
dynamics,  heat  transfer,  thermodynamics, 
and  materials  science  together  with  mathe- 
matical and  computer  methods  for  application 
to  research,  development,  design  and  manage- 
ment in  industry,  government,  and  engineer- 
ing education. 

Students  majoring  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing may  choose  among  several  alternative 
options,  all  of  which  are  fundamental  and 
flexible  so  that  students  may  prepare  for 
either  professional  employment  or  graduate 
study. 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


<:. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
1st  Semester 
Social  Science  or  Humanities 


Credits 


Elective 

3 

MATH  165 

3 

ME  144,  Mechanics  I 

3 

ME  167,  MAE  Lab  I 

3 

PHYSIC  162 

4 

II. 

2nd  Semester 

Credits 

Humanities  Elective 

3 

MATH  231 

3 

M  E  135,  Introd.  to  Materia 

s  Science 

3 

M  E  137,  Introd.  to  Materia 

s  Science 

Lab 

1 

ME  145,  Mechanics  II 

3 

M  E  163,  Thermodynamics 

1 

3 
16 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

Credits 

ME  235.  Materials  and 

Manufacturing 

3 

ME  237,  Materials  and 

Manufacturing  Lab 

1 

M  E 246,  Mechanics  III 

3 

M  E  264,  Thermodynamics 

11 

3 

ECE  141,  Circuits  l" 

4 

Technical  Elective 

3 

2nd  Semester 

ME  279,  MAE  LAB  II 

ME  293,  ME  Design  I 

M  E  265,  Fluid  Mechanics 

ECE  142,  Circuits  II 

Technical  Elective 


SENIOR  YEAR 
1st  Semester 

M  E  254,  268,  283.  295  (choose  one) 
ME  284,  MAE  Analysis  I 
Soc.  Sci.  Elective 
Technical  Elective 
Technical  Elective 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


15 

2nd  .Semester 

Credits 

Math.  Elective 

3 

Science  Elective 

3 

Technical  Elective 

3 

Soc.  Science  Elective 

3 

Humanities  Elective 

3 

15 

MATERIALS  MAJOR 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Second  Semester 

Credits 

M  E  265,  Fluid  Mechanics 

3 

PHYSIC  319  or  ME  385 

3 

Math  Elective 

3 

ECE  201,  Electronic  Materials 

3 

Technical  Elective 

3 

SENIOR  YEAR 

M  E  308.  Physical  Metal. 
CHEM  285.  Physical  Chem. 
Soc.  Sci.  Elective 
Technical  Elective 
Technical  Elective 


CH  E  370,  Polymer  Science 
M  E  309,  Mechanical  Properties 
Technical  Elective 
Soc.  Sci.  Elective 
Humanities  Elective 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

15 

Credits 

3 

:i 
3 

3 
3 

15 


15 


•NOTE:  Our  of  the  technical  electivos  must  be 
selected  from  the  following,  M  E248,  Structures;  M 
E  27B.  Propulsion;  or  M  E  315,  Aerodynamics  Note 
th.il  M  E  274  is  ,i  prerequisite  for  M  E  315.  The  M  E 
Department  faculty  has  developed  ,i  new  general 
pronoun  in  Mcch.inic.il  Kne,incennj4,  plus  two  other 
programs  of  concentrated  studies  in  the  Energy  .mil 
Manufacturing  areas.  Students  majoring  in 
mcchanii  ,il  engineering  .ilso  m.i\  select  with 
approval  and  assistance  of  their  faculty  advisor  pro- 
grams  emphasizing  aerodynamics,  design,  materi- 
als study,  business,  bio-medical,  or  aquacultural 
subjects. 

Prospective  Mechanical  Engineering  students  are 
advised  to  contact  the  department  office  in  Room 
213,  Engineering  Laboratory,  for  current  program 
information. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  RULES  AND 
PROCEDURES 

1.  Honors  —  Sophomore,  junior,  or  sen- 

ior students  who  are  selected  for 
their  outstanding  performance  by 
the  Undergraduate  Committee  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  Depart- 
ment's Honors  program.  Curricu- 
lum, other  than  School  and  Univer- 
sity requirements,  is  completely 
open  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Honors  Adviser,  the  Undergraduate 
Committee  and  Department  Head.  It 
is  expected  that  Honors  students 
will  cover  the  Departmental  core 
material  but  not  necessarily  by  tak- 
ing the  regularly  specified  courses. 
Special  Departmental  recognition 
will  be  extended  to  the  Honors 
students. 

2.  ROTC  — No  ROTC  credits  are  accept- 

able in  fulfillment  of  the  128  credit 
hour  degree  requirements  of  the 
Department. 

3.  Non-Technical  Electives  —  Students 

may  substitute  one  Non-Technical 
Elective  for  a  Technical  Elective 
provided  the  student  presents  evi- 
dence in  writing  that  such  a  substitu- 
tion is  beneficial  to  the  planned  pro- 


gram. The  substitution  must  have 
the  approval  of  the  student's 
Advisor  and  the  Department  Head. 

4.  Technical  Electives  —  Technical  elec- 

tives  may  be  satisfied  by  upper  level 
courses  in  Engineering.  Mathemat- 
ics. Computer  Science,  or  Physics,  or 
by  upper  or  lower  level  courses  in 
Chemistry  or  the  Life  Sciences. 

5.  Mathematics  EJectives  —  Mathemat- 

ics electives  may  lie  satisfied  by 
upper  level  Mathematics  or  Com- 
puter Science  courses. 

6.  Technicai    Communication    —    Any 

student  paper  or  report  considered 
[ioor  on  the  basis  of  technical  com- 
munication by  any  instructor  will  be 
submitted  to  a  Technical  Communi- 
cation Committee  for  review,  com- 
ment, and  recording.  Such  reports 
will  be  required  to  be  redone.  Stu- 
dents who  show  consistently  poor 
communications  performance  may 
be  required  by  the  Committee  to 
lake  a  course  in  Technical  Writing  in 
their  senior  year. 

7.  Pass/Fail    Regulations    —    Students 

may  not  take  required  M  E  courses 
on  P/E  basis.  Technical,  social 
science,  and  humanities  may  be 
taken  P/F. 

101  (I)  ENERCYANDMAN(E) 
Energy  and  its  role  in  a  technological  society. 
The  fundamental  laws  of  energy  and  energy 
conversion.  Secondary  environmental  effects 
of  energy  production  and  transmission. 
Energy  resources  and  energy  management. 
Not  open  to  engineering  majors. 

102(1).     MATERIALS  AND  CIVILIZATION 

(E) 
A  survey  ol  the  contributions  thai  materials 
have  made  to  our  pasl  and  present-day  civili- 
zation. Case  studies  of  ancient  as  well  as  I  on 
temporary  items  used  to  demonstrate  the 
properties  which  make  materials  useful.  How 
these  properties  depend  upon  the  internal 
Structure  of  materials.  Fabrication  of  desired 
items  from  material  and  the  problems  of  their 
disposal.  Not  open  to  engineering  majors, 

135  (I).  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

MATERIALS  SCIENCE 
The  atomic  and  molecular  phenomena 
responsible  for  the  behavior  of  materials.  The 
relationship  between  the  atomic  structure  of 
materials  and  their  behavior  is  emphasized. 
Prerequisite.  CHEM  111. 

137  (II).     INTRODUCTION  TO  MATERIALS 

SCIENCE  LABORATORY 
Laboratory  work  to  illustrate  the  concepts  and 
principles  of  materials  science.   Prerequisite, 
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M   E  135  concurrently.   1  3-hour  laboratory 
period.  Credit,  1. 

144(1),  (II).  MECHANICS  I  (STATICS) 
A  vector  treatment  of  the  equilibrium  of  parti- 
cles and  rigid  bodies.  Topics  include:  vector 
algebra,  forces,  moments,  couples,  equations 
of  equilibrium,  free-body  diagrams,  graphical 
techniques,  constraints,  structures  and  mech- 
anisms, friction,  centroids  and  moments  of 
inertia,  the  method  of  virtual  work.  Prerequi- 
sites, MATH  132,  PHYSIC  161. 

145  (I),  (II).     MECHANICS  II  (STRENGTH 

OF  MATERIALS) 
Notions  of  stress,  strain,  and  Mohr's  circle. 
Tension  shear  and  torsion.  Plane  stress  and 
plane  strain;  moments  of  inertia.  Shear  force 
and  bending  moment  diagrams.  Deflection  of 
beams;  indeterminate  beams;  Castigliano's 
principle;  plastic  bending  of  beams.  Mechani- 
cal properties  of  materials.  Prerequisite,  M  E 
144. 

163(1),  (II).  THERMODYNAMICS 
The  laws  of  thermodynamics  introduced  and 
applied  to  various  energy-transforming  de- 
vices. Property  relations.  Emphasis  on  the 
science  of  thermodynamics,  providing  a  back- 
ground for  further  study  in  those  areas  that 
involve  thermodynamic  principles.  Prerequi- 
sites, PHYSIC  162,  MATH  165. 

167(1),  (II).     MECHANICAL  AND 
AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING 
LABORATORY  I 
Some  basic  mechanical  engineering  measure- 
ment techniques,   introduction   to  statistical 
analysis  of  engineering  data,  and  technical 
report  writing.  Prerequisites,  MATH  136  and 
digital      computer      programming      (ENGIN 
103-104  or  equivalent  level).  1  hour  lecture,  1 
hour  recitation.  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

200.     TECHNOLOGY  AND  SOCIETY 
History  of  technology,  criticisms  of  modern 
technology,  technological  change  and  assess- 
ment, and  the  role  of  the  engineer  and  his  or 
her  professional  organizations. 

220(1).     MACHINING  AND  MACHINE 

TOOLS 
Fundamentals  of  metal  cutting  including  tem- 
peratures generated  and  dynamic  stability  of 
the  cutting  process.  Lubrication  and  wear  of 
cutting  tools  and  cutting  conditions  for  maxi- 
mum production  or  minimum  cost.  Design  of 
machine  tools.  Numerical  control  and  eco- 
nomics of  machine  tools.  Prerequisite,  senior 
standing. 

221(11).     AUTOMATION  IN 

MANUFACTURING 
In-depth   study   of   the   automatic   assembly 
process  including   feeding  and   orienting  of 
parts  and  the  performance  and  economics  of 
assembly  systems.  Design  of  parts  and  prod- 
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ucts    for   automatic    assembly.    Prerequisite, 
senior  standing. 

235(1).  MATERIALS  AND 
MANUFACTURING 
Introduction  to  casting,  forming,  cutting,  and 
joining  processes  for  metals  and  plastics. 
Includes  the  economics,  relative  advantages 
and  limitations  of  the  processes.  Prerequisite, 
M  E  135  and  145. 

237(1).     MANUFACTURING  PROCESSES 

LABORATORY 
Experiments,  workshops  and  short  experi- 
mental projects  based  on  the  topics  covered  in 
M  E  235.  Emphasis  on  experimental  technique 
and  presentation  of  results.  Prerequisite,  M  E 
235  concurrently. 

246  (I),  (II).  MECHANICS  III  (DYNAMICS) 
A  vector  treatment  of  dynamics.  Kinematics 
of  a  particle  in  two-  and  three-dimensions. 
Dynamics  of  a  particle;  momentum,  moment 
of  momentum,  and  work-energy.  Rigid  bodies 
in  plane  motion;  kinematics,  and  dynamics. 
Relative  motion.  Prerequisite,  M  E  144. 

248(11).     STRUCTURES  FOR 

MECHANICAL  AND  AEROSPACE 

ENGINEERS  I 
Introduction  to  the  load  and  temperature  envi- 
ronment of  structures.  Review  of  stress  and 
strain  with  an  introduction  to  the  theory  of 
elasticity.  Theories  of  bending,  extension,  tor- 
sion and  shear  of  slender  beams  without 
structual  dicontinuities.  Introduction  to  work- 
energy  principles  and  their  application  to  the 
deflection  and  stress  analysis  of  complex 
structures.  Examples  from  the  fields  of 
mechanical  and  aerospace  engineering.  Pre- 
requisite M  E  145. 

249  (I).     STRUCTURES  FOR  MECHANICAL 

AND  AEROSPACE  ENGINEERS  II 
A  continuation  of  M  E  248.  Elastic  instability. 
Applications  to  axially  symmetrical  problems, 
curved  beams  and  stress  concentrations. 
Applications  to  plates  and  shells.  Introduction 
to  problems  involving  viscous  and  plastic 
behavior.  Numerical  methods.  Prerequisite, 
M  E  248,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

254(1).  PRODUCT  DESIGN  I 
Human  values  in  design.  Central  philosophy 
of  product  design,  with  emphasis  on  the  rela- 
tion between  technical  and  human  values, 
creativity,  and  design  methodology.  Labora- 
tory includes  development  of  simple  product 
concepts  visualized  in  rapidly  developed 
three-dimensional  mockups.  2  class  hours,  2 
2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

255(11).     AQUACULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

SYSTEMS 
Rate  theory  and  similitude  in  the  scale-up  of 
biological  processes.  Case  study  of  biological 
data  used  in  the  derivation  of  useful  engineer- 


ing system  design  relationships  for  the  culture  i  •' 
of  mollusks.  A  bioengincering  comparison  of 
several  systems  used  in  aquaculture.  Field  trip  i 
to     inspect     an     aquacultural     project     in 
operation.  • 

257(11).     PRODUCT  DESIGN  II 

Continuation  of  M  E  254.  Product  Design  I.  2     ; 

class  hours,  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

264  (I),  (II).     THERMODYNAMICS  II 
Application  of  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  to 
energy   conversion   devices.   Introduction   to  ' 
irreversible     thermodynamics.     Prerequisite, 
M  E  163. 

265(1).     FLUID  MECHANICS 

Vector  approach  to  the  fundamentals  of  fluid  .    ; 

dynamics,  including  the  topics  of  fluid  statics,     ' 

kinematics  of  fluids,  potential  flow,  vorticity, 

dimensional  analysis.  Introduction  to  viscous  * 

fluids  and  compressibility.  Prerequisite,  M  E    j 

163. 

268(11).     KINEMATICS 

Mechanism,  including  velocity  and  accelera-  I 
tion  diagrams,  instant  centers,  gear  teeth  and  , 
gear  trains,  cams,  and  various  speed  transmis-  i 
sions.  Prerequisite,  M  E  246.  2  class  hours,  1  i4 
3-hour  laboratory  period. 

274(11).     FLIGHT  VEHICLE 

PERFORMANCE  •« 

Aircraft  performance  static  and  maneuvering,     j 
Fundamental    astronautics,    two-body    prob- 
lem,   transfer   orbits,   rendezvous,   intercept,    J 
lunar  and  interplanetary  trajectories. 

275(11).     THERMAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 

ENGINEERING 
A  comprehensive  treatment  of  refrigeration, 
psychrometrics,  heat  transfer  including  solar 
radiation,  air  conditioning  theories  and  calcu- 
lations with  practical  applications.  Prerequi- 
site, M  E  264. 

276(11).     COMBUSTION 
Phenomenological  study  of  combustion  pro- 
cesses in  flowing  systems.  Prerequisite,  M  E 
264. 

277(1).     INTRODUCTION  TO 

PROPULSION  POWER  PLANTS 
Thermodynamic  and  performance  aspects  of 
reciprocating    gasoline    and    diesel    engines. 
Prerequisite,  M  E  264. 


278(11).     AEROSPACE  PROPULSION 
Primary  and  auxiliary  power  sources.  Match- 
ing of  air-breathing  and  rocket  motor  with 
vehicle.    Electrical    and    nuclear    propulsion 
systems.  Prerequisite,  M  E  264,  265. 

279(11).     MECHANICAL  AND 

AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING 
LABORATORY  II 

Basic  concepts  of  instrumentation  as  applied 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


to  mechanical  engineering  measurements. 
Topics  include  basic  meters,  transducers,  and 
an  introduction  to  analog  computation.  Pre- 
requisites. ECE  142  concurrently,  M  E  264, 
M  E  265,  M  E  167,  and  MATH231.  1  hour 
lecture.  1  hour  recitation,  1  3-hour  laboratory 
period. 

282(1).  HEAT  TRANSFER 
Fundamental  principles  of  heat  transfer  by 
conduction,  radiation,  and  convection.  Meth- 
ods of  evaluating  heat  transfer  rates  and  pre- 
dicting operating  temperatures.  Prerequisites. 
M  E  264,  MATH  231,  and  computer  program- 
ming experience. 

283(1).     MACHINE  DESIGN 
Principles  of  the  design  of  various  machine; 
parts;  economy  of  manufacture,  safety,  styl- 
ing,  invention   and   creativity.    Prerequisites, 
M  E235,  237.  and  293. 

284(11).     MECHANICAL  AND 

AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING 
ANALYSIS  I 
Engineering    problem    solving    emphasizing 
problem  recognition  and  formulation,  simpli- 
fying assumptions,  and  valid  analytical  pro- 
cesses. Prerequisite.  MATH  165. 

285(1).     VIBRATIONS  I 

An  introduction  to  the  analysis  of  vibration  of 
linear  systems  with  emphasis  on  physical 
concepts  rather  than  abstract  mathematics. 
The  vibrations  of  machines  and  machine 
structures  including  the  setting-up  and  solu- 
tion of  the  differential  equations  of  motion  for 
a  wide  variety  of  vibratory  systems.  Ways  of 
reducing  vibration  including  balancing,  active 
and  passive  isolation,  absorption,  and  damp- 
ing. Laboratory  demonstrations.  Prerequisite, 
M  E  246. 

286(11).     ADVANCED  MACHINE  DESIGN 
Continuation  of  283.  Additional  elementary 
parts  and  some  complete  machines.  Emphasis 
on  invention  and  creativity.  Prerequisite,  M  E 
283.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

287(1).  GAS  DYNAMICS 
Continuous  and  discrete  media.  Compressible 
flow  equations  and  compressibility  effects. 
Flow  in  variable  area  ducts,  normal  and 
oblique  shocks.  Two  dimensional  flow.  Appli- 
j  cations.  Prerequisites,  M  E  163  and  265. 

288(1).     PHYSICS  OF  SOLIDS 
Mei  hanical.  elei  trical,  magneti<    and  thermal 
properties  of  engineering  materials.  Prerequi- 
sites, CHEM  112  or  114,  PHYSIC  162  or  125  or 
their  equivalents. 

291(11).     MECHANICAL  AND 

AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING 
ANALYSIS  II 
Continuation  of  M  E  284.  Emphasis  on  more 
'  complex  problems  and  more  advanced  mathe- 
Imatical  methods.  Prerequisite,  M  E  284. 


293(11).     MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

DESIGN  I 
Introduction   to   the  engineering  design   pro- 
cess,  inventiveness,   optimization,   and   deci- 
sion-making.  Prerequisite,   M   E  284.   2  class 
hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

294.     MECHANICAL  AND  AERO-SPACE 

SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS 
Application    of    engineering    analysis    tech- 
niques to  large  scale  systems.  Concepts  and 
methodology  of  systems  engineering.  Prereq- 
uisite, ECE  142  or  permission  of  instructor. 

295(1).     MECHANICAL  AND  AEROSPACE 

ENGINEERING  DESIGN 
Application  of  fundamentals  and  technology 
to  complex  design  projects.  Prerequisite,  sen- 
ior standing.  1  class  hour,  2  3-hour  laboratory 
periods. 

297(1).     LUBRICATION,  FRICTION,  AND 

WEAR 
Hydrodynamic  and  boundary  lubrication. 
adhesive,  abrasive  and  hysteritic  friction  and 
wear  processes  arc  analyzed.  Applications  in 
the  design  of  bearings,  seals,  gears,  and  other 
systems  involving  surfaces  in  relative  motion. 

308(1).     PHYSICAL  METALLURGY 

PRINCIPLES 
Principles  underlying  the  structure  and 
behavior  of  metals.  Atomic  arrangements, 
crystalline  imperfections.  Equilibrium  and 
non-equilibrium  phase  relationships  in  onc- 
and  two-component  systems.  Kinetics  of  dif- 
fusion and  nucleation.  Phase  transformations, 
heat  treatment  and  harden, iliilitv.  Prerequi- 
site, M  E135. 

309(11).  MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF 
METALS.  POLYMERS.  AND  GLASS 
The  mechanical  properties  of  metal,  polymers, 
and  glass  and  the  mechanisms  which  control 
these  properties.  Topics  include:  elasticity  and 
its  relationship  to  bonding,  plasticity  in  terms 
of  dislocation  theory,  time  dependent  flow  of 
polymers  and  metals,  brittle  fracture  in  metals 
and  glass,  effect  of  alloy  additions  on  metal 
properties.  Prerequisite,  M  E  135. 

315.  AERODYNAMICS 

Application  of  theoretical  fluid  mechanics  to 
aerodynamics  including  topics  of  theory  of 
lift;  finite  wing  theory;  the  effect  of  compressi- 
bility and  viscosity  on  lift  and  drag;  slender 
body  theory.  Prerequisite  M  E  265  or  equiv- 
alent. 

316.  STABILITY  AND  CONTROL  OF 
VEHICLES 

Introduction  to  the  general  concept  of  stability 
of  motion.  The  stability  of  motion  of  air.  space 
and  ground  vehicles.  Prerequisite,  M  E  274. 

350(11).     X-RAY  DIFFRACTION 
Principles  of  crystallography.  X-ray  diffrac- 
tion. Prerequisite,  M  E  308. 


385,  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual   study   of   a   selected   problem   for 
qualified     students.     By    arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,   \-ii 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit.  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,   1-5. 
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College  of  Food  and 
Natural  Resources 


Arless  A.  Spiclman,  Dean;  Ernest  M.  Buck, 
Associate  Dean;  Gene  McMurtry,  Associate 
Dean;  |ohn  A.  Nacgelc,  Associate  Dean;  |ohn 
W.  Denison,  Assistant  Dean;  D.N.  Maynard, 
Assistant  Dean. 

Entomology 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  T.  Michael 
Peters.  Professors  Becker,  Edman,  Hanson; 
Assistant  Professors  Barbosa,  Hagcdorn,  Stof- 
folano. 

A  departmental  graduation  requirement  is 
successful  completion  of  at  least  15  semester 
hours  of  credit  in  junior-senior  courses  (those 
numbered  200-399)  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment. The  flexibility  allowed  by  this  require- 
ment enables  students  in  consultation  with 
their  advisors  to  build  an  individual  program 
of  courses  appropriately  tailored  to  their 
future  goals. 

For  students  anticipating  research  or  teach- 
ing careers  which  require  graduate  study, 
electives  should  stress  basic  sciences  and  lib- 
eral arts  courses  in  botany,  chemistry,  Eng- 
lish, modern  languages,  statistics,  and  zool- 
ogy. Students  interested  in  medical 
entomology  should  include  microbiology, 
parasitology,  and  public  health  courses.  For 
work  in  pest  control,  extension  quarantines  or 
agricultural  chemicals,  electives  from  plant 
pathology  and  soil  sciences,  forestry,  busi- 
ness, communication  studies,  and  applied 
entomology  are  recommended. 

126  (I),  (II).     INSECTS  AND  MAN  (E) 
A  survey  of  the  field;  structure,  development, 
evolution,  classification,  biology,  and  natural 
control  of  insects.  3  class  hours. 

150(1).     PRINCIPLES  OF  APPLIED 

ENTOMOLOGY 
A  broad  basic  course  for  both  majors  and  non- 
majors.   General    principles   of   pest   control 
stressed,  instead  of  "how-to-do-it"  details.  2 
class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

260(11).  FOOD  AND  STRUCTURAL  PESTS 
Identification,  biology  and  specific  control 
measures  of  arthropod  and  rodent  pests  in 
structures,  foods,  fabrics,  and  miscellaneous 
products  during  transportation  and  in  homes. 
A  prior  course  in  zoology  or  entomology  desir- 
able. 2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

266(1).  PRINCIPLES  OF  APICULTURE 
Honeybees  and  their  relatives,  structure  and 
biology  of  bees,  methods  of  management, 
diseases,  pollination,  queen  rearing,  honey 
production,  and  history  of  beekeeping.  Given 
in  alternate  years.  Prerequisite,  Ent  126  or 
permission  of  instructor.  2  class  hours.  1 
2-hour  laboratory  period. 

272(11).     FOREST  AND  SHADE  TREE 

INSECTS 
Structure  and  classification  of,  and  damage 
by,  different  types  of  tree  insects.  Identifica- 
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tion,  biology,  and  control  of  important  pests. 
Oriented  toward  forestry  and  arboriculture 
juniors  and  seniors.  Prerequisites,  ZOOL  101 
plus  FOREST  212  or  PL  SOIL  235,  236.  Two 
class  hours,  one  four-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4. 

276.  ANIMAL  ECOLOGY 
The  basic  principles  and  concepts  that  arc 
operative  at  the  various  levels  of  biological 
organization  (organismic,  population,  commu- 
nity, and  ecosystem).  Topics  include:  ecology 
and  natural  selection,  behavioral  ecology, 
human  ecology,  and  current  ecological  prob- 
lems. 3-hour  lecture  (optional  1-credit  labora- 
tory). Credit,  3  (or  4). 

295  (I),  (II).     EVOLUTION 
The  course  and  dynamics  of  both  inorganic 
and  organic  evolution.  The  implications  of 
evolutionary  concepts  on  human  philosophy, 
behavior  and  welfare. 

311.  INSECT  BEHAVIOR 
The  specific  behaviors  of  insects,  analyzed  in 
view  of  current  experimental  research,  and 
used  to  demonstrate  various  neurobiological 
principles.  An  understanding  of  the  behav- 
ioral dynamics  of  a  specific  insect  as  a  basis 
for  examining  how  the  organism's  behavior 
insures  survival  under  the  diverse  environ- 
mental stresses.  3-hour  lecture  (optional 
1-credit  laboratory).  Credit,  3  (or  4). 

355(1).  CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSECTS 
The  identification  of  insects,  including  imma- 
ture stages.  First  semester:  Orthoptera, 
Hemiptera,  Coleoptera;  second  semester: 
other  orders.  Either  semester  may  be  elected 
independently.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor;  ENT  126 
desired.  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

357(1).  INSECT  MORPHOLOGY 
The  external  anatomy  of  the  major  orders, 
with  stress  on  phylogenetic  relationships,  as 
background  for  subsequent  work  in  taxonomy 
and  physiology.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor;  ENT  126 
desired.  1  class  hour,  3  2-hour  laboratory  peri- 
ods. Credit,  4. 

374(11).     MEDICAL  AND  VETERINARY 

ENTOMOLOGY 
Relationships  of  insects  and  their  allies  to  the 
health  of  man  and  animals.  The  classification, 
biology  and  control  of  these  pests.  Given  in 
alternate  years.  Prerequisite,  ENT  126  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  1  class  hour,  2  2-hour 
laboratory  periods. 

380(11).  INSECT  CONTROL 
The  science  of  pest  control.  Biological  control 
and  the  need,  economics,  effectiveness,  and 
hazards  of  insecticides.  Given  in  alternate 
years.  Prerequisite,  ENT  126.  1  class  hour,  2 
2-hour  laboratory  periods. 


382(11).     INSECT  PHYSIOLOGY 
The  organ  systems,  their  functions  in  nutrl' 
tion,  reproduction,  respiration,  and  growtf 
and  the  relationship  of  physiology  to  behav 
ior.  Given   in  alternate  years.   Prerequisite;! 
ENT  126  and  permission  of  instructor.  2  clasj' 
hours,  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.    Credit,  'B 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected   problem  fc;  • 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement    wit 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-1 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 
Senior  research,  thesis  option.   By  arrange 
ment  with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office 

Credit, 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  Bl 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honoi 
Office.  Credit,  1-ff 


Environmental  Sciences 

Head  of  Department:  Commonwealth  Profee 

sor  Warren  Litsky.  Professor  Gunner;  Assc 

ciate   Professors  Coler,   Deubert,   Lockwoo< 

Walker. 

i 

The  Environmental  Sciences  major  is  a  flex 
ble,  interdisciplinary  program  which  emphc 
sizes  depth  of  study  in  environmental  biolog; 
Introductory  Environmental  Biology  followe 
by  Methods  of   Pollution  Measurement  ai 
recommended     for     the     sophomore     yea 
Departmental   requirements  are  outlined   i 
follows:    a    strong    background    in    biolog;   r 
chemistry,  physical  science  and  mathematic   i 
eight  courses  in  the  Department  of  Enviror  | 
mental   Sciences,   four  of  which  are   upp( 
level;  a  12-credit  conjugate  area  of  study.  Sti 
dents  should  seek  advice  early  in  their  aci 
demic  programs  in  order  to  construct  an  ind 
vidualized    course    of    study    appropriate!    ■ 
tailored  to  their  future  goals,  and  which  sati.  V 
fies  departmental  requirements. 


201.     INTRODUCTORY  ENVIRONMENT  A 

BIOLOGY  (E) 
The  response  of  the  biota  to  environment: 
stress  induced  by  air,  water  and  soil  polh 
tants.  Prerequisites.  BOTANY  101,  ZOOL  1( 
or  equivalent. 

215.     AGRICULTURE  AND 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLLUTION 
Agricultural  pollutants  and  pollutants  attril 
uted  to  agriculture,  their  sources  and  the 
behavior  in  the  environment.  Major  problem! 
analysis  of  cases  involving  real  and  allegti 
agricultural  pollution. 

275.     STREAM  MANAGEMENT 
Field  methods  for  the  preservation  and  rest 
ration  of  the  natural  character  of  stream 
Emphasis  on  habitat  management.  Prereqc 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE 


sites,  ZOOL  101  or  GEOL  100  or  101.  One  lec- 
ture and  1  3-hour  laboratory-  Credit,  2. 

302.  ADVANCED  POLLUTION  BIOLOGY 
The  measurement  and  evaluation  of  the  biotie 
response  to  environmental  stress  of  the  terres- 
trial and  aquatic  biocoenoses  induced  by  air, 
water  and  soil  pollutants.  Prerequisites,  ENV 
SCI  201  or  equivalent.  2  1-hour  lectures,  2 
3-hour  laboratory,  field  trips,  demonstrations. 

Credit,  4. 

304.     RIVER  POLLUTION—  BIOLOGICAL 

SURVEY  METHODS 
A  field  experience  to  assess  water  quality 
through  the  application  of  standard  biological 
indices  supplemented  by  chemical  and  physi- 
cal analyses.  Prerequisites,  ENVSC1  302  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Two  4-hour  labora- 
tories. 

315.  MICROBIOLOGY  OFTHE  SOIL 

Soil  microorganisms;  their  distribution,  ecol- 
ogy and  transformation  of  organic  and  inor- 
ganic substrates  including  pesticides.  Micro- 
biology of  the  rhizosphere  and  the  biological 
equilibrium. 

316.  MICROBIOLOGY  OF  AIR  AND 
WATER 

Microbial  communities  in  air  and  water;  their 
responses  to  environmental  stress  and  their 
use  as  indices  of  environmental  quality. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual   study   of   a   selected   problem   for 
qualified     students.     By     arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit.  l-(i. 

391,392.     SEMINAR 

Topics   of   current    Environmental    Sciences 

interests.  Credit,   7-,'i. 

398.     SENIOR  HONORS 
Senior  research,   thesis  option.   By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 


399.     SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit.   1-5 

Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering 

Head  of  Department  Professor  J.  T.  Clayton. 
Professors  Light  and  Schwartzberg;  Assoi  iate 
Professors  C.  Johnson,  E.  Johnson,  Mudgett, 
Peleg,  Rosenau,  Whitney;  Assistant  Professor 
Pira. 


255  (I).  AQUACULTURAL  ENGINEERING 
Rate  theory  and  similitude  in  the  scale-up  of 
biological  processes.  Case  study  of  biological 
data  used  in  the  derivation  of  useful  engineer- 
ing system  design  relationships  for  the  culture 
of  mollusks. 


261  (I),  (II).     HOUSING  DESIGN  AND 

CONSTRUCTION 
Space  arrangement,  construction  materials, 
construction  problems,  utilities,  financing, 
maintenance  and  remodeling.  Emphasis  on 
planning  and  evaluation  procedures  and  fac- 
tors. 1  class  hour.  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

281(1).     FUNDAMENTALS  OF  FOOD 

SERVICE  SYSTEMS  ENGINEERING 
The  fundamental  engineering  principles 
involved  in  the  planning,  equipping  and  oper- 
ation of  a  commercial  restaurant.  Emphasis  on 
application  of  these  principles  to  specific  situ- 
ations within  the  kitchen. 

331(1).  INSTRUMENTATION 
Instrumentation  applied  to  research,  covering 
recorders,  indicators,  controllers  and  trans- 
ducers in  general.  Emphasis  on  applications 
and  limitations.  Prerequisite,  PHYSIC  162  or 
equivalent.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory 
period. 

356  (I).     CONTROL  SYSTEMS  FOR  SOIL 

MOISTURE 
Design  of  systems  for  soil  drainage  and  crop 
irrigation;  soil  requirements,  climatology  and 
hydraulics  as  applied  to  engineering  problems 
involved  in  these  systems.  2  class  hours,  1 
2-hour  laboratory  period. 

361(1).     STRUCTURES  AND  RELATED 

EQUIPMENT 
Fundamental    aspects    of    planning    modern 
farm  structures;  emphasis  on  design,  cm  nun 
mental  control  and  integration  of  mechanical 
equipment.  2  class  hours.  1  2-hour  laboratory 
period. 

365(11).     PHYSIOLOGICAL  UNIT 

OPERATIONS 
Introduction  to  physiological  systems,  studies 
of  thermodynamics,  fluid  dynamics,  heal 
transfer  and  mass  transfer  in  biological  sys- 
tems, concepts  in  biological  regulatory  sys 
Inns  and  biological  engineering  designs  with 
specific  examples.  Prerequisites,  Apprm.il  of 
department,  or  CH  E  256,  or  M&AE  265  &  382. 

375  (I).     FOOD  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS 

ANALYSIS 
Continuous  and  batch  processing  systems  for 
food  and  biological  products,  using  flow  anal- 
ysis, systems  analysis,  scale-up,  and  simula- 
tion techniques.  Analysis  of  machine:  operat- 
ing principles,  sanitary  requirements, 
fabrication  limitations  and  machine  interrela- 
lions.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  2 
class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

376(1).     MECHANIZATION  IN  CROP 

PRODUCTION 
Principles    of    operation,    maintenance,    and 
selection  of  farm  tractors  and  field  machinery; 
irrigation  and  drainage  systems  and  equip- 
ment. Emphasis  on  management  practices  and 


discussions.  1  class  hour,  2  2-hour  laboratory 
periods. 

381  (I).      ELEMENTS  OF  PROCESS 

ENGINEERING 
Fundamental  engineering  principles  involved 
in  the  processing  of  biological  materials; 
emphasis  on  heat  transfer,  mass  and  energy 
balances,  refrigeration,  psychromctry,  proper- 
ties of  fluids  and  fluid  flow.  2  class  hours,  1 
2-hour  laboratory  period. 

384  (I).      UNIT  OPERATIONS  IN  Ft  K  II) 

ENGINEERING 
Application  of  engineering  concepts  to  the 
processing  and  handling  of  biological  materi- 
als, including  evaporation,  dehydration,  irra- 
diation, freeze  drying,  cost  analysis,  material 
handling,  manual  motion  economy  and  pack- 
aging. 2  class  hours.  1  2-hour  laboratory 
period. 

385.  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected   problem   for 
qualified     students.     By     arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,   in. 

398,  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit.   4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory,  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit.    1-5. 

Food  and  Resource  Economics 

Heod  of  Department;  Professor  N.  Eugene 
Engcl.  Professors  Chrisleiisen.  Crossmon, 
Foster,  Leed,  Storey;  Associate  Professors 
Callahan,  |arvesoo,  Lee,  Marlon.  Spindler; 
Assistant  Professors  Conrad.  Field.  McDow- 
ell. Willis;  Visiting  Professor  Allen. 
Majors  will  satisfy  University  and  departmen- 
tal graduation  requirements  as  follows: 

University  Core  Credits 

Rhetoric  6 

Math/Natural  Scieni  c  9 

Humanities  9 

Social  Sciences  9 


Depcirlmenld/ 

MATHH0/F&REC-177or 
STAT  121/ENGL  337 
ECON  103/104 
F&R  EC-1 10/206/261/226 


F&R  EC  -  junior-senior  electives 
Restricted  electives 


33 


'i 

6 

12 


Unrestricted  Electives 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  AT  AMHERST 


27 
II! 
12 

30 

30 

120 

163 


110  ([).     WORLD  FOOD  AND  NATURAL 

RESOURCES  (D) 
Introduction  to  the  natural,  economic,  and 
sociopolitical  forces  influencing  world  food 
and  biological  resource  development.  Poten- 
tials for  meeting  pressures  on  resources.  2 
class  hours,  1  2-hour  discussion. 

177(1).     BASIC  BIOMETRY  (E) 
Introduction  to  applied  statistical  principles 
and  techniques  for  biological  data. 

206(11).     AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
Intensive  review  of  the  agricultural  sector. 
Application  of  economic  principles  to  prob- 
lems of  production  and  marketing,  elements  of 
price  making.  Income  problems  of  agriculture. 

226(11).  ENVIRONMENTAL  ECONOMICS 
Issues  relating  to  environmental  aspects  of 
land  and  water  use.  Emphasis  on  the  eco- 
nomic implications  of  alternative  courses  of 
action  as  they  affect  both  public  and  private 
sectors.  Prerequisites,  ECON  100  and  103  or 
equivalent  background. 

261  (I).     FOOD  MARKETING  SYSTEMS 
Structure  of  food  marketing  systems.  Operat- 
ing principles,  significant  product  characteris- 
tics, role  of  specialized  marketing  firms,  gov- 
ernment programs  and  policies. 

265(1).  FOOD  MERCHANDISING 
Economic  analysis  of  factors,  internal  and 
external  to  the  firm,  influencing  sales  of  food 
firms.  Food  industry  development,  consumer 
behavior,  competitive  strategies,  and  legal 
considerations. 

282(1).  WATER  QUALITY  ECONOMICS 
Principles  for  selection  of  welfare  maximizing 
plans  from  among  alternative  pollution  con- 
trol policies  and  market  and  administrative 
decision-making  processes  for  pollution 
control. 

303(1).     AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESS 

MANAGEMENT 
Decision-making  principles,  management 
tools,  analytical  methods  and  their  application 
to  management  problems  of  commercial 
farms  and  other  agricultural  firms.  2  class 
hours,  1  2-hour  discussion. 

341(1).  PRICE  THEORY  AND  ANALYSIS 
Price  theory  and  analytic  tools  of  economic 
analysis.  Emphasis  on  application  of  quantita- 
tive techniques  in  the  analysis  of  practical 
economic  problems.  Material  related  to  mana- 
gerial decision  making. 

346(11).     REGIONAL  COMPETITION  AND 

MARKET INTERDEPENDENCY 
Interregional  competition  and  interdepen- 
dency  in  agricultural  factor  and  product  mar- 
kets in  the  context  of  aggregate  demand  and 
supply  by  regions  as  affected  by  spatial 
considerations. 

164 


352(1).     AGRICULTURAL  POLICY 
Analysis   of   farm    price   support    programs, 
programs  for  alleviation  of  rural  poverty,  food 
trade  and  aid  policies,  other  topical  issues. 

365(11).     ECONOMICS  OF  RURAL 

1  DEVELOPMENT 
The  economic  processes  that  shape  rural 
communities  and  affect  the  rural/urban  bal- 
ance of  society.  Ideas  from  several  economic 
specialties  focused  on  rural  regions  and  com- 
munities; emphasis  on  development  of  rural 
economic  policies  and  programs  and  on  iden- 
tifying community  evaluation  techniques. 
Prerequisites:  F&REC.  341  or  equivalent  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

368(11).     FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

ECONOMICS 
A  critical  analysis  of  the  food  industry;  the 
legal  and  competitive  framework,  perfor- 
mance and  public  policy;  management  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  site  selection,  budgeting, 
merchandising,  expense  control  and  employee 
training  and  evaluation  in  food  distribution 
firms. 

373(11).     RESOURCE  AND 

CONSERVATION  ECONOMICS 
Economic  and  institutional  factors  affecting 
land  and  water  use.  Land  use  planning.  Ele- 
ments of  conservation  economics. 

376(11).     MARINE  RESOURCE 

DEVELOPMENT  ECONOMICS 
Economic  analysis   of  alternative   plans  for 
attainment  of  social  goals  in  the  development 
of  coastal  and  offshore  marine  resources. 

381(11).     INTERNATIONAL 

AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
Economic  development  of  low  income  rural 
economies.  Relation  of  agriculture  to  national 
economies.  Exogenous  and  endogenous  fac- 
tors in  development. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected   problem  for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement    with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

387.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  RESOURCE 

ECONOMICS 
Individual  study  of  resource  economics  prob- 
lems. By  arrangement  with  members  of  the 
department.  Credit,  1-6. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  1-5. 


Food  Science  and  Nutrition 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  F.J.  Francis.,  : 
Professors  Buck,  Fagerson,  Hayes,  Hultin, 
Nawar,  Pellet.  Adjunct  Professor  Schwartz-  - 
berg.  Associate  Professors  Beal,  Bert,  Clydes-i  ,- 
dale,  Evans,  Hunting,  Levin,  Potter,  Sawyer.!  ; 
Adjunct  Associate  Professors  Manning,,  <■ 
Rosenau,  Wright.  Assistant  Professors  ]ohn-i 
son,  Weatherholtz.  » 

The  Department  of  Food  Science  and  Nutri-  : 
tion  has  two  majors:  1)  Food  Science,  and  2)|<  j* 
Human  Nutrition.  A  number  of  options  are  «■- 
available,  such  as  Food  Science  and  Technol-  |'- 
ogy,  Nutrition  and  Food  Science,  Community  pi 
and  Public  Health  Nutrition,  Dietetics,  Foods;  i- 
In  Business,  Computerization  in  Nutrition  and  ,  '■ 
Food  Science,  etc. 

101  (II).  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  FOOD  (E)  '  k 
Modern  advances  in  science  in  the  growth,,, 
production,  and  use  of  both  natural  and  syn-  I- 
thetic  foods  in  alleviating  the  world  food  ; 
crises. 

102(1),  (11).  WORLD  FOOD  HABITS 
The  historical  origins,  scientific  bases,  and 
nutritional  implications  of  current  human 
eating  habits  throughout  the  world.  Physiolog- 
ical and  psychological  factors,  specific  taboos, 
superstitions,  prejudices,  aversions,  influence 
of  modern  production  technology,  etc. 

140(1),  (II).     MAN  AND  NUTRITION  (E) 
Basic  facts  and  principles  of  human  nutrition. 
Application  of  this  knowledge  to  maintenance 
of  good  health  and  vigor.  Contemporary  prob- 
lems in  human   nutrition.   For  students   not" 
majoring  in  food  science  and  nutrition. 

210(1).  MEAL  MANAGEMENT  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  FOOD  PRINCIPLES 
Meal  management  with  emphasis  on  the 
nutritional,  economic,  time,  ethnic,  and  cul- 
tural factors.  Experimental  application  of  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  food  ir 
food  preparation.  Prerequisite,  CHEM  112  oi 
equivalent.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratorj 
period. 

240(1),  (II).  BASIC  NUTRITION 
The  basic  principles  of  nutrition.  Th< 
nutrients:  energy,  protein,  vitamins,  mineral; 
and  water,  and  their  chemical  and  physiologi 
cal  roles  in  metabolism.  Prerequisite,  Organit 
chemistry  or  concurrent  registration. 


241.     METHODS  OF  NUTRITION 

RESEARCH 
Laboratory   study   of  methods  available  fo 
assessment    of    nutritional    status    and    the 
intakes  of  nutrients.  Prerequisite,  FS&N  240. 
3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2 


251  (I).  INTRODUCTORY  FOOD  SCIENCE 
Primarily  for  department  majors.  Seminar  oi 
food  manufacture,  preservation,  processing 
and  distribution.  Credit,  2 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE: 


S, 


258(11).  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 
Principles  of  processing,  handling,  packaging 
and  storage  of  animal  and  other  protein  foods. 
Chemical  and  structural  aspects  of  muscle  as 
they  relate  to  quality  evaluation  and  preserva- 
tion. 2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  lecture-demon- 
stration. 

275  (I),  (II).  SURVEY  OF  FOOD  SCIENCE 
Introduction  to  food  science,  and  its  role  in  the 
world's  food  supply.  The  relationships 
between  production,  processing  and  con- 
sumption of  foods,  including  principles  and 
methods  of  preservation.  Consumer  issues, 
regulatory  functions,  quality  and  food  usage, 
and  future  prospects  for  the  food  supply.  2 
class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

312.  EXPERIMENTAL  FOODS 
Fundamental  principles  of  food  quality  eval- 
uation; development  of  independent  research 
problems.  Prerequisite:  FS  &  N  210,  Organic 
Chem  or  permission  of  instructor.  1  class  hour, 
2  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

340.  NUTRITION  IN  THE  LIFE  CYCLE 
Nutritional  needs  at  various  stages  in  the  life- 
cycle,  i.e.  pregnancy  and  lactation,  infancy, 
childhood,  adolescence,  adult  life  and  the 
aged.  Prerequisite,  FS  &  N  240  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

342(11).  COMMUNITY  NUTRITION 
Community  response  through  its  agencies  and 
institutions,  public,  private,  and  voluntary,  in 
providing  nutrition  care  services  and  educa- 
tion. Prerequisite.  FS  &  N  340  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Lecture  and  Field  Experience. 
Given  alternate  years.  Credit,  1-3. 

343(11).     NUTRITIONAL  PROBLEMS  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  factors  within  the  developed  countries, 
especially  the  United  States,  resulting  from 
and  causing  malnutrition.  Obesity,  coronary 
heart  disease,  food  fads  and  quackery,  food 
additives  and  unintentional  residues.  Prereq- 
uisite, FS  &  N  340  or  permission  of  instructor. 

344(1).     NUTRITIONAL  PROBLEMS  OF 

DEVELOPING  NATIONS 
Malnutrition  in  developing  nations  and  its 
socioeconomic  background.  Protein-energy 
malnutrition  in  childhood,  famine,  vitamin 
and  mineral  deficiency  diseases  and  the  rela- 
tionships with  diets  as  consumed  in  such 
regions.  The  synergism  between  nutrition  and 
infection  and  the  role  of  international  agen- 
jcies  in  fighting  malnutrition.  Prerequisite,  FS 
&  N  340  or  permission  of  instructor. 

|345.     NUTRITION  IN  DISEASE 

Physiological  basis  for  therapeutic  diets  in 
E  certain  diseases.  Current  medical  and  nutri- 
■  tion  literature  used.  Prerequisite,  FS  &  N  340, 

BIOCHM   220,   ZOOL   135,   or  permission   of 

nstructor.  Given  alternate  years. 


352.  FOOD  CHEMISTRY 

The  chemistry  of  food  products.  Chemical, 
physical  and  biological  changes  in  foods  at  the 
cellular  and  molecular  levels  during  storage 
and  processing.  Emphasizes  water,  cell  struc- 
ture, carbohydrates  and  lipids  of  foods.  Pre- 
requisite, organic  chemistry  or  concurrent 
registration. 

353.  FOOD  CHEMISTRY 

The  chemistry  of  food  products.  Chemical, 
physical  and  biological  changes  in  foods  at  the 
cellular  and  molecular  levels  during  storage 
and  processing.  Emphasizes  food  proteins, 
enzymes,  vitamins  and  flavor  chemistry.  May 
be  taken  separately  from  FS  &  N  352.  Prerequi- 
site, organic  chemistry  or  concurrent  regis- 
tration. 

360.     ADVANCED  METHODS  OF 

COMPUTERIZATION  IN  NUTRITION 
AND  FOOD  SERVICE 
The  mathematical  foundations  of  computa- 
tions with  food  nutrient  and  recipe  data.  The 
data  file  structure  of  computerized  food  and 
nutrient  accounting  systems.  The  principle  of 
mathematical  optimizations  techniques  and 
its  utilization  in  computerized  menu  planning 
and  scheduling  models.  Laboratory  work  with 
computer  applications.  Prerequisite,  FS  &  N 
340.  MGT  110  and  MATH  115  or  equivalents. 

361(11).     FOOD  PROCESSING 
Introduction  to  the  food  industry,  principles 
of   processing   and    preservation    in    current 
usage.  Statistical  quality  control  procedures.  3 
class  hours,  laboratories  by  arrangement. 

362(1).     FOOD  PROCESSING 

LABORATORY 
Application  and  utilization  of  pilot  plant 
equipment  to  study  and  evaluate  principles  of 
commercial  practice  in  the  food  industry. 
Introduction  to  advanced  techniques  of  food 
processing.  1  class  hour.  1  4-hour  laboratory 
period.  Prerequisite,  FS  &  N  361. 

365(1).     UNIT  OPERATIONS 
Technical  principles  involved  in  the  process- 
ing of  food,  milk  and  dairy  products.  2  class 
hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

366(1).     HYGIENIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  FOOD 

HANDLING 
The  application  of  hygienic  principles  to  the 
preparation,     processing    and     handling     of 
foods.  Emphasis  on  the  training  of  supervi- 
sory personnel. 

367(1),  (II).     FOOD  MICROBIOLOGY 
Application  of  microbiological  principles  and 
methodologies  to  the  quality  control  of  foods. 
2  class  hours,  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  4. 

371(1).     ANALYSIS  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
Physical,      chemical,      microbiological      and 


microscopical  methods.  Prerequisite,  Analyti- 
cal Chemistry.  2  class  hours,  1  4-hour  labora- 
tory period. 

372(11).     OBJECTIVE  ANALYTICAL 

METHODS  AND 

INSTRUMENTATION 
Continuation  of  371.  Prerequisite,  FS&N  371.  2 
class  hours,  1  4-hour  laboratory  period. 

374  (II).     NUTRITIONAL  EFFECTS  ( IF 

FOOD  PROCESSING  AND 

PREPARATION 
The  effects  of  preparation  and  processing  on 
the  nutritional  value  of  foods.  Leaching  and 
destruction  of  vitamins  and  minerals,  effects 
of  heat  and  oxygen  on  carbohydrates,  lipids, 
and  proteins,  available  and  unavailable 
nutrients  consequent  on  processing,  and 
potentially  toxic  compounds  produced.  Pre- 
requisite, FS&N  240  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

380(1),  (II)      SPECIALTOPICS  IN  W(  IRLD 

FOOD  TECHNOLOGY 
Selected     problems     concerned     with     food 
science  and  allied  areas  in  solution  of  world 
food  problems.  2  class  hours  Credit,  2. 

384(11).     SENSORY  EVALUATION 

METHODS 
An  introduction  to  sensory  measurements  in 
the  evaluation  and  acceptance'  of  foods.  Panel 
tests  and  their  statistical  interpretations;  taste. 
odor,  Color,  and  texture:  measurements.  Meth- 
odology of  consumer  testing  and  statistical 
interpretation  of  data.  2  class  hours.  1  2-hour 
laboratory  period. 

385,  386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual   study   of   a   selected    problem   for 
qualified     students.     By     arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit.   1-6. 


389      FIELD  STUDY 


Credit.   1-15. 
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I'll  1 1 1.  392  I  III.     SEMINAR  IN  FOOD 

SCIENCE 
For  seniors  who  major  in  Food  Science  and 
Nutrition.  2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

393(11).     SEMINAR  IN  NUTRITION 
Reports   and   discussion   of  current    research 
studies  in  nutrition.  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  instructor.  Credit,   1. 

394(1).     SEMINAR  IN  FOOD 
Reports  and  discussion  of  current  research 
studies   in   food.    Prerequisite,   permission   of 
instructor.  Credit.   1 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,   thesis  option.   By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.   By 
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arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,   1-5. 


Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management 

Head  of  Deportment:  Professor  Donald  R. 
Progulske,  Professors  Abbott,  C.  F.  Cole,  Gats- 
lick,  MacConnell,  Mader,  Marra;  Associate 
Professors  Bond,  Carlozzi,  Dodge,  Greeley, 
Hoadley,  Kennelly,  Larson,  Reed,  Rice,  Wil- 
son; Assistant  Professors  A.  B.  Cole,  Fischer, 
Mawson,  Parrish. 


FORESTRY 

121(11).     TIMBER  HARVESTING 

Timber  harvesting  and  primary  conversion  of 

wood  products. 

212  (I),  (II).  DENDROLOGY 
Taxonomic  features,  silvical  characteristics, 
and  distribution  of  principal  tree  species  of 
temperate  North  America.  Permission  of  the 
instructor  required  by  all  non-forestry  majors. 
3  class  hours,  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit.  4. 

216(1).  TREE  GROWTH 
An  introduction  to  the  development  of  tree 
root  and  shoot  systems,  wood  production  and 
distribution,  phase  changes  and  the  relation  of 
a  tree  to  its  environment.  Prerequisite, 
BOTANY  100.  2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

223(1).     SILVICS 

Principles  of  forest  ecology  as  a  foundation  for 
silviculture  and  forest  management,  environ- 
mental factors;  development  of  trees  and  for- 
est communities;  forest  influences.  FOREST 
112  and  FOREST  225  are  required.  2  class 
hours,  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.      Credit,  4. 

224(1).  FOREST  SOILS 
Effects  of  soil  properties  on  tree  growth;  rela- 
tionship of  soils  to  silviculture,  harvesting, 
watersheds,  wildlife,  and  forest  recreation; 
forest  soil  description,  classification  and 
mapping.  2  class  hours,  1  4-hour  laboratory 
period. 

225  (I).     January  Intersession  and  Summer. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  FOREST 

MENSURATION 
The  measurement  of  trees,  stands,  and  forests 
products;  practice  in  timber  estimating  and  log 
scaling;  collection  and  compilation  of  forest 
inventory  data.  2  class  hours,  1  4-hour  labora- 
tory period.  Summer  and  January  intersession 
course,  3  40-hour  weeks. 

226(1).     THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 

SILVICULTURE 
Culture    of    forest    crops;    regeneration    and 
intermediate   cuttings,   silvicides,    slash   dis- 
posal; planting,  direct  seeding,  nursery  man- 
agement;   interactions    with   forest    manage- 
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men!  for  water,  wildlife,  and  recreation. 
FOREST  223  required.  Open  to  junior  and 
senior  forestry  majors.  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor required  by  others.  3  class  hours,  1  4-hour 
laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

227(11).  TREE  PHYSIOLOGY 
Growth  and  development  during  the  life  cycle 
of  trees,  emphasizing  the  whole-plant 
approach  and  phenomena  best  studied  in 
trees;  the  physiological  basis  of  silviculture. 
Prerequisite,  BOTANY  211,  or  FOREST  216.  2 
class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

228(11).  FOREST  HYDROLOGY 
Principles  and  factors  controlling  the  hydrol- 
ogic  cycle  on  forest  lands.  Review  of  forest 
watershed  management  research  on  the  influ- 
ence of  soils,  vegetation,  and  management 
practices  on  water  yields  and  water  quality. 
Watershed  management  as  a  part  of  inte- 
grated forest  land  management.  2  lectures,  1 
3-hour  laboratory  recitation  period. 

229(1).  FOREST  PROTECTION 
Principles  of  protecting  forests  from  fire, 
insects,  disease,  domestic  animals,  wildlife, 
and  atmospheric  agencies.  Open  to  junior  and 
senior  forestry  majors.  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor required  by  others. 

231(1).  AERIAL  PHOTOGRAMMETRY 
The  application  of  photogrammetry  in  for- 
estry, wildlife  biology,  geography  and  other 
fields  concerned  with  large  land  surfaces; 
photographic  interpretation  and  map  making 
from  aerial  photographs.  2  class  hours,  1 
4-hour  laboratory  period. 

232(11).  FOREST  TREE  IMPROVEMENT 
Tree  introduction,  geographic  variation,  tree 
selection,  vegetative  propagation,  controlled 
pollination  and  hybridization,  seed  orchard 
management.  Prerequisite,  FOREST  212,  226. 
Permission  of  instructor  required. 

234.     ADVANCED  FOREST 

MENSURATION 
The  theory  and  application  of  sampling  tech- 
niques in  forest  survey.  Continuous  Forest 
Inventory  techniques;  analysis  of  growth  and 
yield  techniques.  Prerequisites,  FOREST  225 
and  basic  statistics.  2  class  hours,  1  4-hour 
laboratory  period. 

235(11).     FORESTRY  ECONOMICS 
The  application  of  economic  principles  to  the 
allocation  of  land,  labor,  and  capital  in  forest 
enterprises:  marketing  and  pricing  theory  of 
forest  crops.  Prerequisite,  ECON  103. 

236(1).  FOREST  RESOURCES  POLICY 
Forest  policy  in  the  United  States;  institu- 
tional, social,  political  and  economic  factors 
affecting  forest  resources  policy  development. 
Current  policy  problems.  2  class  hours,  1 
2-hour  seminar. 


239(11).     THE  FOREST  RESOURCES  OF 

NORTH  AMERICA 
The  forest  resources  of  North  America  anc 
their  management  for  multi-purpose  eco 
nomic,  and  social  benefits;  regional  physiogra 
phy,  climate,  vegetation,  demography  an< 
economic  base;  environmental,  economic,  an< 
socio-political  constraints  affecting  manage 
ment.  For  seniors  and  graduate  students  witl 
natural  resource,  regional  planning,  or  simila 
backgrounds. 


240(11).     PRINCIPLES  OF  FOREST 

MANAGEMENT 
Multiple-use  management  of  forest  land  fo 
wood,  water,  wildlife,  and  recreation;  organi 
zation  of  the  forest  for  sustained-yield  man  , 
agement;  preparation  of  management  plansi 
Prerequisite  for  the  laboratory,  FOREST  225 
235.  3  class  hours,  1  4-hour  laboratory  period 
Laboratory  period  required  for  forestr; , 
majors. 


385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  fo    I' 
qualified     students.     By     arrangement     witl  '■ 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  3-61  ' 

391  (I),  392  (II).     FORESTRY  SEMINAR 
Specialized  study  in  a  selected  area  of  for  *■ 
estry.  For  seniors  only. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange  i 
ment  with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office   |; 

Credit,  4jj; 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  B;  ' 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honor:  ■ 
Office.  Credit,  1-5  | 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 

100  (I)  and  Summer.     CONSERVATION  OF 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 
Conservation  principles  and  their  applicatior 
to  problems  in  soils,  water,  forests,  wildlife 
mineral  and  general  landscape  resources;  rela 
tionship  of  conservation  to  national  develop 
ment. 

302(11).     ECOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF 

RESOURCE  PLANNING 
Analysis  of  ecological  principles  and  thei 
relationship  and  importance  to  resource  plan 
ning.  State  and  federal  conservation  program 
chosen  for  critical  case  study.  Prerequisite 
permission  of  instructor. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  fo 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement    witl 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6 

391  (I),  392  (II).     NATURAL  RESOURCES 

SEMINAR 

Specialized  study  in  a  selected  area  of  natura 
resources.  For  seniors  only. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit.  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit.   1-5. 

WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

201(1).     WOOD  ANATOMY  AND 

IDENTIFICATION 
A  basic  anatomical  study  of  wood  elements, 
their  structural  characteristics  and  function; 
identification  of  woods.  Prerequisite, 
BOTANY  100.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  labora- 
tory period. 

202(11).  PRIMARYTIMBERCONVERSION 
Survey  of  operations,  principally  sawmilling, 
in  the  primary  conversion  of  logs  into  lumber 
and  allied  by-products;  drying,  grading,  han- 
dling and  market  distribution  of  sawmill  prod- 
ucts. Not  open  to  students  in  Forest  Manage- 
ment except  by  special  permission. 

203(1).  FOREST  PRODUCTS 
An  overview  of  the  contribution  of  the  forest 
to  man's  requirements  for  shelter,  paper  prod- 
ucts, furniture,  food,  and  chemicals;  emphasis 
on  the  sociological  and  economic  importance 
and  long  range  potential  of  forest  fiber  includ- 
ing recycling. 

204(11).  PROPERTIES  OF  WOOD 
The  physical  and  mechanical  properties  of 
wood  and  their  importance  in  wood  utiliza- 
tion. Techniques  for  physical  measurement 
and  mechanical  testing.  Prerequisite, 
WDTECH  201.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  labora- 
tory period. 

206(11).     WOOD  MACHINING 

TECHNOLOGY 
Fundamental  principles  of  knife  and  sawtooth 
action  as  applied  to  problems  of  severing, 
surfacing,  and  shaping;  genera]  survey  of 
commercial  wood  machining  equipment.  Sev- 
eral field  trips.  Prerequisites.  WDTECH  201 
and  204.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory 
period. 

208(1).     WOOD  SEASONING  AND 

PRESERVATION 
Properties  of  wood  in  relation  to  drying  and 
preservation;  theory  and  practice  of  air  sea- 
soning, kiln  drying,  and  preservative  treat- 
ment. Several  field  trips.  Prerequisite, 
WDTECH  204  recommended.  2  class  hours,  1 
3-hour  laboratory  period. 

211(1).  WOOD  ADHESIVE  TECHNOLOGY 
Basic  concepts,  theories,  and  applied  tech- 
niques of  gluing  wood  and  fibrous  composites. 
Prerequisites,      WDTECH      201      and      204. 


WDTECH  238  recommended.  2  class  hours,  1 
3-hour  laboratory. 

212(11).  WOOD  COATING  TECHNOLOGY 
Basic  concepts  and  applied  techniques  in 
wood  substrate  surface  modification,  includ- 
ing materials  and  methods  for  finishing  wood 
and  fibrous  composites.  Prerequisites, 
WDTECH  201  and  204.  Organic  Chemistry 
recommended.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  labora- 
tory period. 

238(11).     CHEMICAL  PROCESSING  OF 

WOOD 
Introduction    to    the    chemistry    and    surface 
phenomena  of  the  principal  products  found  in 
wood.  Prerequisite.  Organic  Chemistry. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected   problem   for 
qualified     students.     By    arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,   1-6'. 

391  (I).  392  (II).     WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

SEMINAR 
Specialized  study  in  a  selected  area  of  wood 
utilization    and    technology.    For    upperclass 
students  only. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit.    3-5. 


Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 

The  first  professional  degree  in  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Biology  is  the  master's  degree;  for 
this  reason  study  toward  the  bachelor's  degree 
should  be  regarded  as  a  pre-professional  pro- 
gram. Students  who  do  not  plan  to  enter  grad- 
uate school  are  urged  to  meet  with  their  advi- 
sors to  select  electives  and  plan  their  course  of 
study  accordingly.  Students  wishing  to  enroll 
in  Wildlife  Biology  should  declare  the  College 
of  Food  and  Natural  Resources  as  their  major 
until  requisite  courses  have  been  completed. 
Vacancies  in  the  program  will  be  filled  as  they 
become  available!. 

WILDLIFE  BIOLOGY 

261(1).     PRINCIPLES  OF  WILDLIFE 

MANAGEMENT 
Fundamental  ecology  and  principles  of  wild- 
life   management.    Emphasis    on    population 
characteristics  and  responses.  2  class  hours,  1 
4-hour  laboratory  period. 

262(11).     TECHNIQUES  OF  WILDLIFE 

MANAGEMENT 
Methods  of  collecting  and  interpreting  data  in 
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wildlife  management.  Emphasis  on  field  and 
laboratory  experience  in  census  methods  and 
criteria  for  determining  sex,  age  and  other 
characteristics  of  wild  birds  and  mammals. 
Prerequisite,  elementary  statistics.  2  class 
hours,  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  For  Wildlife 
majors  only. 

264.  MANAGEMENT  OF  UPLAND 
WILDLIFE 

Life  histories,  identification,  and  habitat 
requirements  of  upland  game  birds,  game 
mammals,  and  furbearers;  management  of 
upland  habitats  offered  in  alternate  years.  2 
class  hours,  1  4-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit.  2-3. 

363.     MANAGEMENT  OF  WETLAND 

WILDLIFE 
The  origins,  important  characteristics  and 
distribution  of  wetland  wildlife  habitat  in 
North  America  and  other  portions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Multiple  values  of  wet- 
lands, public  management  practices  and  prin- 
cipal wetland  wildlife  species.  2  class  hours,  1 
4-hour  laboratory  period.  Laboratory  section 
restricted  to  Wildlife  majors.  Credit,  2-3. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual   study   of  a   selected    problem   for 
qualified     students.     By     arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

391  (I).  392  (II).     WILDLIFE  SEMINAR 
Specialized  study  in  a  selected  area  of  wildlife 
biology  or  management.  For  upper  level  stu- 
dents only.  Credit.    1-3. 

FISHERIES  BIOLOGY 

265(1).     TECHNIQUES  OF  FISHERIES 

BIOLOGY 
Principles  and  techniques  of  fishery  manage- 
ment,     stressing      population      and      growth 
dynamics,  and  field  procedures.  Prerequisite, 
ZOOL  300. 

267  (I).     LABORATORY  IN  PRINCIPLES  OF 

FISHERIES  BIOLOGY 
Field  techniques  in  fisheries  biology;  opera- 
tion and  use  of  fishery  research  and  manage- 
ment equipment.  Laboratory  analysis  of  field- 
collected  data.  Concurrent  enrollment  in  FISH 

265.  1  4-hour  laboratory.  Credit.    I. 

270(11).  ECOLOGY  OF  FISHES 
Biological  response  of  fishes  to  the  environ- 
ment. Aspects  of  growth,  speciation,  zoogeog- 
raphy, schooling,  homing,  and  population  and 
community  dynamics  will  be  considered.  Pre- 
requisites, FISH  265  and  ZOOL  300  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

272(11).     INTRODUCTION  TO  MARINE 

FISHERIES 
Factors     affecting     world     marine     fisheries 
resources     and      development.      Review      of 
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selected  species  of  commercial  importance 
and  selected  world  fisheries.  Prerequisites, 
FISH  265.  2  class  hours.  1  4-hour  laboratory. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected   problem  for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement    with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  3-6. 

391(1),  392(11).     FISHERIES  SEMINAR 
Specialized  study  in  a  selected  area  of  fisher- 
ies biology.  For  upper  level  students  only. 

Credit.  1-3. 

Division  of  Home  Economics 

Helen  R.  Vaznaian,  Director 
Anne  H.  Rideout,  Assistant  Director  of  Exten- 
sion for  Home  Economics 

Professors  Merchant,  Niederpruem,  Wright; 
Associate  Professors  Davis,  Green,  Hawes, 
Lopez-Ansari,  Miller,  Murphy;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Moroney,  Schumacher,  Sullivan; 
Instructor  Porter;  Lecturers  Pullen  and  Tuck. 

The  Division  of  Home  Economics  which  is 
committed  to  improving  the  quality  of  individ- 
ual and  family  life  in  a  changing  society  pro- 
vides several  programs  of  study  which  pre- 
pare home  economists  for  a  variety  of 
professional  roles  in  education,  business,  and 
public  service.  The  programs  of  study  are  as 
follows:  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION, 
HOME  ECONOMICS  EXTENSION,  HOME 
ECONOMICS  IN  SOCIAL  WELFARE  & 
REHABILITATION,  HOME  ECONOMICS  IN 
COMMUNICATION,  HOME  ECONOMICS 
IN  BUSINESS,  FASHION  MARKETING,  and 
HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

125.     DESIGN  FUNDAMENTALS 
The  language  of  two-dimensional  design  rela- 
tionships, studied  through  a  series  of  design 
problems.  Provides  a  basic  visual  grammar; 
may  serve  as  a  foundation  for  further  study. 

170.     FASHION  MARKETING 
Importance  of  fashion  and  the  allied  areas 
that  form  the  fashion  industry.  Interrelation- 
ship of  designers,  textile  industry,  foreign  and 
domestic  markets  and  the  manufacturer. 

211.  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  OFTHE 
FAMILY 

Personal  finance  at  various  income  levels  and 
during  different  stages  of  the  life  cycle. 

212.  CONSUMER  ECONOMICS 
Application  of  macro-  and  micro-economic 
theories  and  concepts  to  an  understanding  of 
consumer  demand  within  a  market  economy, 
income  distribution,  consumer  spending  and 
saving. 

215.     THE  CONSUMER  AND  ECONOMIC 

PROBLEMS 
Contemporary    economic    problems    as    they 
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affect  families.  Affluence  and  poverty,  fiscal 
policies,  delivery  of  public  goods. 

220.     THEORY  AND  APPLICATION  OF 

MANAGEMENT 
Interrelationships  in  management  and  deci- 
sion-making of  family  values,  goals,  and  cir- 
cumstances; use  of  human  and  material 
resources  for  maximum  economy,  satisfaction 
and  family  well-being. 

235.  APPLIED  DESIGN:  TEXTILES 
Experimental  design  projects  in  loom  weaving 
and  surface  patterns  using  the  techniques  of 
silkscreen,  tie-dye,  Batik  and  block  printing. 
Prerequisite,  HOM  EC  125,  ART  120  or 
equivalent. 

240.  TEXTILES  FOR  THE  CONSUMER 
Theories  and  processes  underlying  manufac- 
ture and  development  of  textile  products  as  a 
basis  for  the  application  of  decision-making 
processes. 

241.  TEXTILES  FOR  THE  INTERIOR 
Basic  factors   related  to  durability,   mainte- 
nance, appearance,  appropriateness,  perfor- 
mance and  cost  of  textiles  used  in  residential, 
commercial  and  public  interiors. 

255.  MAN  AND  CLOTHING 
The  impact  of  clothing  and  textiles  on  the 
individual  and  society;  sociological,  psycho- 
logical and  economic  implications  as  seen  in 
historical  and  contemporary  perspective.  Pre- 
requisite, PSYCH  101,  SOCIOL  101  or  ANTH 
104. 

257.     CONTEMPORARY  FASHION 

ANALYSIS 
Development  of  current  fashion,  current  fash- 
ions in  relation  to  the  principles  of  design  and 
color,  and  individual  variables.  Prerequisite, 
HOM  EC  125. 

259.  QUALITY  ANALYSIS  OF  APPAREL 
Analysis  of  quality  standards  in  apparel; 
emphasis  on  aesthetic  design  and  creative 
expression,  functional  characteristics  and 
satisfactions  of  construction  and  materials, 
economic  factors  of  cost  and  maintenance. 
Students  receiving  less  than  Level  1  on  Cloth- 
ing Pre-Test  (administered  at  first  class  meet- 
ings) must  sign  up  for  special  1-credit  indivi- 
dualized modular  program. 

260.  HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT 
Physical  principles,  construction,  materials, 
and  economic  considerations  underlying 
selection,  use  and  care  of  household  equip- 
ment. 2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory 
period. 

265.     HISTORY  OF  COSTUME 
Western  costume  from  ancient  civilizations  to 
the  present;  exploration  of  the  relationship  of 
clothing  to  the  period.  Prerequisite,  HIST  100 
or  110. 


272.     PRINCIPLES  AND  CONCEPTS  OF 

RETAILING 
Principles  and  concepts  requisite  for  success 
ful   retail   distribution,   history   and   currenl 
trends  in  retailing.  Prerequisite,  HOM  EC  170 
MKTG  201. 

274.     CONSUMER  ATTITUDES  AND 

DEMAND 
The  motives,  attitudes,  and  expectations  ol 
consumer  behavior  as  influencing  variables 
operating  within  and  on  the  market.  Prerequi- 
sites, ECON  100,  PSYCH  101,  SOCIOL  101,  od 
permission  of  instructor. 

276.  PRODUCT  ANALYSIS:  NONTEXTILE 
Consumer  products  from  design  through  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  channels.  Eval- 
uation of  products  as  they  relate  to  consumer 
needs  and  ecology. 

310.     LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  CONSUMER 

INTEREST 
Consumer  protection  as  afforded  the  con-, 
sumer  in  the  market  by  Federal,  State  and 
private  agencies  and  recent  court  decisions. 
Protections  which  should  be  afforded  the 
consumer,  legal  and  otherwise. 

320.     RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  FOR 

EXCEPTIONAL  FAMILIES 
Special  managerial  problems  faced  by  fami- 
lies with  exceptional  imbalances  in  resources. 
Analysis  of  techniques  of  compensating  for 
resource  limitations  in  families  in  poverty, 
with  health  handicaps,  with  young  mothers  in 
the  labor  force,  one-parent  families,  student 
couples,  and  retired  couples. 

342.     TEXTILES  FOR  THE  CONSUMER  II 
Current  developments  and   research   in  the  i 
field  of  textiles  affecting  consumer  satisfac-J 
tions  with  product  serviceability  and  legisla- 
tive projections.  Prerequisite,  HOM  EC  240  or 
241. 

361.  APPAREL  DESIGN  I,  FLAT  PATTERN 
Theory  of  apparel  design  developed  throug' 
flat  pattern  methods.  Problems  include  fitting 
master  pattern,  creation  and  execution  of  orig- 
inal designs.  Prerequisite,  HOM  EC  259,  or 
Level  2  score  on  Clothing  Pre-Test  and  special 
1-credit  problem  on  fitting  and  alterations. 

363.     APPAREL  DESIGN  II, 

COMPARATIVE  MATERIALS  AND 

METHODS 
Experimentation,  execution  and  evaluation  of 
methods  and  materials  as  they  relate  to 
design,  performance  and  maintenance  factors 
in  advanced  structuring  and  creation  of 
apparel.  Prerequisite,  HOM  EC  259,  or  Level  2 
score  on  Clothing  Pre-Test  and  special  1-credit 
problem  on  fitting  and  alterations. 

365.     PERSPECTIVES  IN  THE  CLOTHING 

PROFESSION 
Literature,  research,  current  issues  and  trends 
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with  implications  for  the  clothing  professional 
in  educational  programs,  social  and  govern- 
mental agencies,  consumer  and  business 
organizations. 

371.     COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATIONS 

AND  SERVICES 
An  experience  of  short-term  reciprocity 
between  theory  and  practice  emphasizing  the 
principles,  methods  and  problems  of  commu- 
nity planning  to  meet  a  diversity  of  human 
needs.  Personnel  and  recipient  attitudes, 
agency  relationships,  public  and  private 
agency  roles  and  responsibilities  and  contem- 
porary movement. 

374.     RETAIL  SALES  PROMOTION 
Principles  and  concepts  of  sales  promotion, 
including   advertising    types   and    techniques 
and  methods  of  display.  Prerequisite,  HOM 
EC  272. 

381.  ADULT  EDUCATION  IN  HOME 
ECONOMICS 

Philosophy  and  principles  of  adult  education, 
and  the  community  and  organizational  factors 
affecting  their  development.  Field  trips 
include  observation  of  adult  education  pro- 
grams in  community  organizations  and 
agencies. 

382.  CURRICULUM  AND  METHODS  IN 
HOME  ECONOMICS 

Organization,  scope  and  sequence  of  learning 
experiences  in  Home  Economics  Education. 
Philosophy  and  content  of  curriculum,  devel- 
opment or  resource  units,  and  methods  of 
teaching.  Prerequisites,  PSYCH  301.  263,  and 
EDUC  251.  4  class  hours.  Credit.  4 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual   study   of  a   selected   problem   for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,   1-6. 


388.     FIELD  EXPERIENCE 


Credit.  1-15. 


389A.  RETAILING  FIELD  EXPERIENCE 
Supervised  work-study  program  including  3 
months  off-campus  experience  in  cooperating 
stores;  evaluation  of  student's  training,  experi- 
ence and  development.  Prerequisites,  MKTG 
201  and  210,  HOM  EC  272  and  374,  6-8  weeks 
prior  selling  experience  and  permission  of  the 
department.  Credit.   15. 
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Credit.   1-15. 


391-394.     SEMINAR  IN  HOME 

ECONOMICS 
Reports  and  discussion  of  current  research  in 
Home  Economics.  1-3  class  hours.  Credit,  1-3. 

398.     SENIOR  HONORS 
Senior  research,   thesis  option.   By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit.  4. 


399.     SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,   1-5. 


Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel 
Administration 

f  lead  of  Department:  Associate  Professor  Ste- 
venson W.  Fletcher,  Professor  Eshbach, 
Adjunct  Professor  Tabler;  Associate  Profes- 
sors Cournoyer.  Manning,  McCullough. 
Pizam,  Wrisley;  Lecturer  Witkuski. 

All  students  are  required  to  complete  at 
least  800  hours  of  paid  work  experience  in  the 
hotel,  restaurant,  or  travel  field  —  or  400  hours 
of  paid  work  experience  and  completion  of 
HRTA  310  and  HRTA  311.  Students  may  elect 
a  concentration  of  courses  in  one  of  these 
areas  of  study:  Hotel  Administration,  Restau- 
rant Administration,  Travel  and  Tourism,  or 
Institution  Management.  See  the  Departmen- 
tal bulletin.  The  Passkey,  for  details. 

100  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTORY 
An  orientation   to   the   hotel,   restaurant   and 
travel  industry.  Development  of  the  industry: 
current  trends  and  opportunities  in  the  var- 
ious sectors  of  the  industry. 

120(1),  (II).     TRAVEL  ANDTOURISM 
Travel:  trends,  travel-modes,  economic  impact 
on   destination   area.   Tourism   development 
and   marketing.   Prerequisite,   HRTA    1(H)  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

130(1), (II).     SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICE 

MANAGEMENT 
School  food  service  administrative  policy, 
funding,  recordkeeping,  personnel  manage- 
ment, food  production  logistics,  relationships 
with  power  groups,  legislation,  and  currenl 
trends.  Scheduled  field  trips.  Prerequisites. 
HRTA  156.  ACCTG  120,  MGT  214  or  other 
management  course. 

156  (I).  (II).     FOOD  PRODUCTION 

MANAGEMENT  I 
Basic  principles  of  menu  planning  and   the 
management  of  purchasing,  food  production. 
and  service.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory. 

168  (I),  (II).  WINES  AND  SPIRITS  IN 
FOOD  SERVICE  OPERATIONS 
The  selection,  pricing,  merchandising,  and 
service  of  wines  and  spirits  in  restaurants, 
clubs,  and  other  food  service  operations.  Fac- 
tors in  determining  which  wines  should  be 
offered  in  a  particular  food  service  operation. 
Recognition  of  better  known  wines,  American 
and  imported.  1  class  hour.  Credit.   1. 

200  (I),  (II).     MANAGERIAL  ACCOUNTING 
FOR  THE  HOSPITALITY  INDUSTRY 
Financial  practices  and  systems  used  in  hotels 
and  restaurants.  Controls,  capital  budgeting, 
operational  budgeting,  use  and  interpretation 
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of  financial  statements,  and  specialized  hotel 
accounting  procedures.  Prerequisite,  course  in 
accounting.  Non-majors  require  permission  of 
instructor. 

202  (I).  (II).     PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 
IN  HOTELS,  RESTAURANTS,  AND 
THE  TRAVEL  INDUSTRY 
The  management   of  people  in  food  service, 
hotels,  and  the  travel  industry;  leadership  and 
motivation,  organization,   training  and   man- 
agement development,  job  analysis,  wage  and 
salary    administration,    and    work    simplifi- 
cation. 

203,204(1).     GUEST  LECTURE  SERIES 
Analysis  of  trends  and  practices  by  leaders  of 
the  hotel,  restaurant  and  travel  field.  1  class 
hour.  Credit.   1-2. 

211  (I), (II).     FOODSERVICE 

MANAGEMENT 
Practices  used  by  the  food  service  industry 
pertaining  to  purchasing,  receiving,  and  issu- 
ing food,  beverages,  and  other  supplies.  Prin- 
ciples of  food  and  beverage  cost  control. 

267.     ADVANCED  FOOD  PRODUCTION 

MANAGEMENT 
Analysis  of  factors  affecting  food  production 
in  the  food  service  industry,  emphasizing 
maintenance  of  food  quality  and  nutritive 
value.  Evaluation  ol  convenience  foods,  new 
food  ingredients,  and  commercial  equipment. 
Prerequisite,  HRTA  156.  Credit.  2. 

269.     ADVANCED  FOOD  PRODUCTION 

MANAGEMENT  LABORATORY 
Laboratory  in  food  production  practices 
including  demonstration,  application,  and 
advanced  concepts,  new  developments, 
equipment,  usage,  and  leaching  methods.  Pre- 
requisite or  co-requisite  HRTA  267.  Credit,   1. 

300(i|.(ii).    hotel  and  restaurant 
merchandising; 

Market  environment  in  which  the  firm  oper- 
ates: communication  principles  and  their 
application  to  sales  goals;  and  effective  utili- 
zation of  techniques  and  tools  of  merchandis- 
ing in  hotel,  restaurant,  and  similar  enter- 
prises. For  seniors:  others  by  permission  of 
instructor. 

301  (II).     HOTEL.  RESTAURANT  AND 

TRAVEL  LAW 
Laws  as  applied  to  hotel,  food  service  estab- 
lishments, and  the  travel  industry;  a  consider- 
ation of  bailments,   contracts,   torts,   regula- 
tions, insurance,  and  sanitation. 

310  (I),  (II).     HOTEL  SYSTEMS  AND 

OPERATIONS 
Analysis  and  evaluation  of  hotel  systems  and 
operations.     Emphasis    on     analytical     tech- 
niques,   systems,    computer-assisted    opera- 
tions, and  change-induced  problems.  Oppor- 
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tunity  to  participate  in  operations  of  Campus 
Center.  Prerequisites,  HRTA  102,  200,  211.  2 
class  hours,  laboratories  by  arrangement. 

311  (I),  (II).  FOOD  AND  BEVERAGE 
SYSTEMS  AND  OPERATIONS 
Analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  food  and  bev- 
erage systems  and  operations.  Emphasis  on 
analytical  techniques,  systems,  and  opera- 
tional decision-making  within  the  food  and 
beverage  complex.  Opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  food  and  beverage  operations  of  the 
Campus  Center.  Prerequisites,  HRTA  102,  200, 
211.  2  class  hours,  laboratories  by  arrange- 
ment. 

321.     ADVANCED  PERSONNEL 

MANAGEMENT  IN  HOTELS  AND 
RESTAURANTS 

Reports  and  discussions  of  current  practices 

in  personnel  management  in  the  Hospitality 

Industry. 

350  (I),  (II).     QUANTITY  FOOD 

MANAGEMENT 
Management  of  food  production  in  institu- 
tions, quality  control,  recipe  standardization, 
portion  and  cost  control,  menu  planning,  and 
simplification.  Prerequisite,  HRTA  156.  2  class 
hours,  1  4-hour  laboratory.  Credit,  4. 

351  (I).     INSTITUTIONAL 

ADMINISTRATION 
Principles  of  organization,  management,  sani- 
tation, food  service  planning,  and  equipment 
selection.  Three  field  trips.  Prerequisite, 
HRTA  130  or  156.  2  class  hours,  1  4-hour  labor- 
atory. Credit,  4. 

372(11).     QUANTITY  FOOD  PURCHASING 
Food    distribution    and    merchandising    pro- 
cesses as  they  relate  to  the  purchasing  of  food 
for  food  service.  Prerequisites,  ACCTG  110, 
ECON  104. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement    with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  3-6. 

392.     SEMINAR  IN  TRAVEL  AND 

TOURISM 
Consideration  of  the  interaction  between  the 
broad  area  of  the  travel  industry  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  hotels,  restaurants,  and  similar 
firms,  with  special  attention  to  management 
decisions  made  in  this  broader  context.  2  class 
hours.  Credit,  2-3. 


393.     SEMINAR  ON  LABOR  RELATIONS 

PROBLEMS 
Considerations  of  the  labor  relations  problems 
peculiar  to  the  hotel,  restaurant,  travel  and 
institutional  management  area,  with  special 
attention  to  negotiation,  grievances,  and  col- 
lective bargaining.  2  class  hours.     Credit,  2-3. 


394.  SEMINAR  IN  FOOD  I 

Reports  and  discussions  of  current  research 
studies  in  food.  Permission  of  instructor 
required.  1  to  3  class  hours.  Credit,  1-3. 

395.  SEMINAR  IN  INSTITUTION 
ADMINISTRATION  II 

Reports  and  discussions  of  current  research 
studies  in  Institution  Administration.  Permis- 
sion of  instructor  is  required.  1  to  3  class 
hours.  Credit,   1-3. 

396.  SEMINAR  IN  FOOD  SERVICE 
SYSTEMS 

Selected  case  studies  in  the  food  service 
industry  to  enable  students  to  develop  analyti- 
cal and  decision-making  abilities  in  solving 
management  and  operational  problems.  2 
class  hours.  Credit,  2-3. 

397.  SEMINAR 

Relationships  between  hospitality  industry 
problems,  trends  and  developments,  and 
emerging  problems  and  changes  of  society.  2 
class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  1-5. 


Landscape  Architecture  and 
Regional  Planning 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Ross  S. 
Whaley 

Professors  Bacon,  Costley,  Davis,  King, 
Mosher,  Procopio,  Scheffey,  Zube;  Associate 
Professors  Dines,  Fabos,  Greenbie,  Hamilton, 
Kent,  Martin;  Assistant  Professors  Bumgard- 
ner,  Cramer,  Gluck,  Olson,  Piatt,  Sears;  Lec- 
turers Braun  and  Schwarz. 

The  department  offers  two  undergraduate 
programs;  Environmental  Design  and  Park 
Administration.  In  addition,  an  Option  in 
Design  Studio  is  available  under  the  Environ- 
mental Design  program.  For  information  on 
Park  Administration  see  the  description  under 
that  name. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  DESIGN 

The  following  courses  are  required  in 
sequence:  junior  year:  Fall  semester,  ENVDES 
190,  243,  and  305;  Spring  semester,  ENVDES 
244  and  274;  senior  year:  Fall  semester, 
ENVDES  347,  ENGL  337;  Spring  semester, 
ENVDES  348  and  390A.  In  addition,  the  stu- 
dent is  expected  to  select  7  electives  through 
which  he/she  will  build  a  strong  base  in  the 
natural  sciences  and/or  the  social  sciences. 
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The  department  provides  a  list  of  acceptable 
courses  from  which  these  selections  can  be 
made,  with  the  help  of  an  advisor. 


OPTION  IN  DESIGN  STUDIO 

During  the  Fall  semester  of  the  junior  year  the 
student  is  required  to  take  ENVDES  190,  235, 
243  and  315.  Required  courses  during  the 
Spring  semester  are:  ENVDES  236,  244,  274 
and  316.  Enrollment  in  the  senior  year  studio 
courses  is  limited,  as  noted  earlier  in  this 
directory  (see  Environmental  Design).  The 
studio  courses  are  ENVDES  327,  328  and  353, 
356.  In  addition,  ENVDES  347  and  348  are 
required. 

140(1).     VISUAL  AWARENESS  OFTHE 

PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT  (D) 
A  survey  course  to  improve  the  ability  to  per- 
ceive, understand  and  discuss  the  physi- 
cal/visual environment,  its  use  and  problems. 
The  breadth  of  environmental  complexity; 
different  environments,  their  component 
parts,  processes  and  problems.  Emphasizes  an 
expanded  consciousness  of  environment:  a 
developed,  directed  and  focused  concern. 
Outlines  or  delimits  courses  of  citizen  action. 
Non-majors  only. 

212(11).     PRINCIPLES  OF  GRAPHIC 

COMMUNICATION 
The  theories  of  projection  as  related  to  graphic 
communication.  Primarily  for  non-majors.  1 
class  hour,  6  studio  hours.  Credit,  4. 

235  (I),  236  (II).     PLANT  MATERIALS 
Introduction  to  trees,  shrubs  and  other  plant 
material  useful  in  landscape  plantings.  Pre- 
requisite, BOTANY  100.   101  or  121.  1  class 
hour,  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  3  per  semester. 

243(1).     HISTORY  AND  THEORY 
A  broad  survey  of  the  history  of  the  designed 
human    environment,    from    the    origins    of 
human  society  into  the  Renaissance. 

244(11).     HISTORY  AND  THEORY 
A  broad  survey  of  the  history  of  the  designed 
human  environment;  the  Renaissance  to  the 
present.  May  be  elected  independently.  2  class 
hours,  1  discussion  period. 

273  (I).     CITY  PLANNING  HISTORY 
The  historical  aspects  of  changing  land  uses, 
the  evolution  of  community  form  and   the 
development  of  urban  areas. 

274(11).  CITY  PLANNING 
Planning  techniques  and  legal  tools  for  guid- 
ance and  control  of  contemporary  urban  and 
metropolitan  development.  Problems  of  land 
use,  housing,  transportation,  and  related 
urban  elements.  May  be  elected  inde- 
pendently. 
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305(1).     THE  DYNAMICS  OF  HUMAN 

HABITATIONS 
The  complex  interactions  between  man  and 
his  physical  environment.  Uses  information 
and  viewpoints  from  psychology,  sociology, 
biology,  ecology,  ethology,  art.  architecture 
and  planning  to  locate  and  demonstrate  fun- 
damental organizing  principles  in  the  human 
perception  and  use  of  space,  and  its  effect  on 
interpersonal  relations.  2  2-hour  lec- 
ture/seminar periods. 

315  (I);  316  (II).     GRAPHIC 

COMMUNICATIONS  I  &  II 
Theories  of  projection  as  applied  to  graphic 
communications;  current  techniques  in  the 
graphic  communication  of  the  analyses  and 
solutions  of  various  environmental  design 
problems  and  the  development  of  facility  in 
various  media.  ENVDES  212  or  315  is  prereq- 
uisite for  ENVDES  316.  1  class  hour,  6  studio 
hours.  Credit,  4  per  semester. 

327  (I),  328  (II).  BASIC  APPLIED  DESIGN 
The  development  of  an  approach  embodying 
the  application  of  theory  and  design  principles 
to  the  solution  of  environmental  design  prob- 
lems. Open  only  to  students  in  the  Design 
Studio  Option.  9  studio  hours. 

Credit.  4  per  semester. 

347(1).     THEORY 

Natural  factors  which  influence  environmen- 
tal planning  and  site  development.  The  influ- 
ences of  climate,  land  form,  soil,  water  and 
vegetation.  2  class  hours,  1  discussion  period. 

348(11).     THEORY 

Theories  and  techniques  relevant  to  the  analy- 
sis of  design  problems.  Functional  require- 
ments. Human  needs  and  responses  to  the 
design  environment.  2  class  hours.  1  discus- 
sion period. 

353(1).     LAND  FORM 

The  manipulation  of  land  surfaces;  graphic 
representation  through  topographical  plans, 
cross  sections,  profiles  and  models.  Open  only 
to  students  in  the  Design  Studio  Option.  6 
studio  hours. 

356(11).     CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS 
The  materials  used  in  landscape  construction, 
their  design  potential  and  limitations.  Open 
only  to  students  in  the  Design  Studio  Option.  6 
studio  hours. 

377  (I).  378  (II).  URBAN  PROBLEMS 
Nature  of  the  planning  function  in  govern- 
ment; and  investigation  of  planning  problems 
in  housing,  industrial  location  and  develop- 
ment, decentralization  of  cities,  urban  trans- 
portation, urban  design  and  regional  planning. 
Prerequisite,  ENVDES  274. 

Credit.  3  per  semester. 

385  (I),  386  (II).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Supervised  individual  work  on  assigned  proj- 


ects for  qualified  seniors.  With  permission  of 
advisor  and  contract  with  instructor. 

Credit,   1-6. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit.   3-5. 

Related  Courses 

224  (I),  226  (II).     Architectural  Design  I  &  II 

PARK  ADMINISTRATION 

The  following  courses  should  be  taken  during 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years:  BOTANY 
100  or  121,  PSYCH  101,  SOCIOL  101  and 
STAT  231.  These  courses  satisfy  portions  of 
the  University  Core  Requirements. 

Juniors  are  required  to  take  the  following 
courses  during  the  Fall  semester:  ENVDES 
190,  ENGL  337  and  PK  ADM  241;  and,  during 
the  Spring  semester:  ENVDES  235,  274.  MGT 
201.  Seniors  take  during  the  Fall  semester: 
ENVDES  347.  PK  ADM  367.  and  during  the 
Spring  semester:  PK  ADM  264  and  368.  In 
addition,  a  one-credit  seminar  is  required  each 
semester  of  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

231(1).     PRINCIPLES  OF 
ARBORICULTURE 
Maintenance  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees. 
Development  of  municipal  and  private  shade 
tree  programs.  1  class  hour,  2  2-hour  labora- 
tory periods. 

241  (I).     HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  ( IF 

PARKS 
The  historical,  social,  economic,  and  political 
backgrounds,  and  present  policies  under 
which  parks  and  other  outdoor  recreation 
resources  have  been  and  are  being  adminis- 
tered. 

263(1).     ADMINISTRATION  OF  PARKS 
AND  OTHER  OUTDOOR 
RECREATION  RESOURCES 
The  theory,  policies,  and  procedures  followed 
at  the  several  governmental  levels  in  the  selec- 
tion, development  and  administration  of  parks 
and  other  outdoor  recreation  resources. 

264(11).     PARK  MAINTENANCE  AND 

MANAGEMENT 
Survey  of  maintenance  systems  management. 
The  role  of  maintenance  programs,  their 
organization  and  functions.  Planning  and 
organizing  the  maintenance  program,  devel- 
opment and  application  of  maintenance 
standards,  property  and  facility  maintenance, 
job  planning  and  scheduling,  maintenance 
inspections,  contract  maintenance,  computer 
applications    to    maintenance    and    records 
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keeping  and  scheduling.  On-site  observation 
of  maintenance  programs.  Field  trip  required. 

283  (I),  284  (II).  JUNIOR  SEMINAR 
Classroom  and  field  examination  of  new  and 
proposed  legislation,  areas  of  current  public 
concern  and  controversy,  innovations  in  pub- 
lic practice,  and  opportunities  in  extended 
education  and  professional  practice.  Graded 
pass/fail.  1  2-hour  discussion  period. 

Credit.   1   per  semester. 

367  (I).     PARK  FISCAL  AND  PERSONNEL 

MANAGEMENT 
Evaluation  of  the  methods  utilized  in  the  prep- 
aration, presentation  and  justification  of  the 
financial     and     personnel     requirements    of 
municipal,  county,  state  and  national  parks. 

368  (II).     PARK.  RECREATION  AND  ( )PEN 

SPACE  PLANNING 
The  purposes,  techniques  and  processes  of 
preparing  and  implementing  park,  recreation 
and  open  space  master  plans.  Primarily  for 
park  administration  majors;  others  admitted 
as  space  permits.  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

385  (I),  386  (II).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Supervised  individual  work  on  assigned  proj- 
ects for  qualified  seniors.  With  permission  of 
adviser  and  contract  with  instructor. 

Credit.    1-6. 

387  (I),  388  (II).  SENIOR  SEMINAR 
Classroom  and  field  examination  of  new  and 
proposed  legislation,  areas  of  current  public 
concern  and  controversy,  innovations  in  pub- 
lic practice,  and  opportunities  in  extended 
education  and  professional  practice.  Graded 
pass/fail.  1  2-hour  discussion  period. 

Credit,   1   per  semester. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  I  lonors  ( (ffice. 

Credit.   4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office  Credit,  1-5. 


Plant  Pathology 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Richard  A. 
Rohde.  Professors  Gilgut,  Holmes:  Associate 
Professors  Agrios.  Mount;  Assistant  Professor 
Tattar. 


100(11).     PLANT  DISEASES  AND  THEIR 

CONTROL 
Occurrence,  importance,  identification  and 
control  of  diseases  of  plants  used  for  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  beauty.  Infectious  and 
environmental  factors  that  cause  diseases  of 
plants  in  the  home  and  garden. 
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251(1).  GENERAL  PLANT  PATHOLOGY 
The  causes,  nature  and  control  of  plant 
diseases.  Diagnosis  of  plant  diseases.  Mecha- 
nisms, biochemistry  and  genetics  of  plant  dis- 
ease induction,  development  and  control.  Pre- 
requisite, a  course  in  botany.  2  class  hours,  1 
3-hour  laboratory  period. 

269(11).     FOREST  AND  SHADE  TREE 

PATHOLOGY 
The  causes,  nature  and  control  of  tree 
diseases.  Physiology  and  genetics  of  host-par- 
asite-environment interaction  in  trees.  Forest 
and  shade  tree  disease  management  and  prin- 
ciples of  decay  prevention  in  forest  products. 
2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

340(1).  GENETICS  OF  PLANT- 
PATHOGEN  INTERACTION 
Genetic  factors  which  control  plant  disease 
reaction  and  virulence.  Includes  genetic  sta- 
bility of  pathogens,  mutations  and  parasexual- 
ity  in  pathogenic  variation,  and  gene  for  gene 
hypothesis  in  relation  to  disease  development. 
Prerequisite,  PLPATH  251  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

361(1).  PLANT  VIROLOGY 
Plant  virus  structure,  infection,  synthesis, 
assay  and  purification.  Symptomatology  and 
physiology  of  virus  infected  plants.  Transmis- 
sion, identification  and  control  of  plant 
viruses.  Virus  diseases  of  major  plant  groups. 
Prerequisite,  PLPATH  251  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Three  class  hours,  1  3-hour  labora- 
tory period.  Credit,  4. 

378(1).  NEMATOLOGY 
Anatomy,  morphology,  and  classification  of 
plant-parasitic  and  other  soil-inhabiting 
nematodes,  parasitic  relationships  with  plants 
and  principles  of  control.  Prerequisite,  a  year 
of  biological  science.  3  class  hours,  1  3-hour 
laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement    with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  1-5. 


Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  F.W.  South- 
wick.  Professors  Boicourt,  Drake,  Gunner, 
Havis,  Lachman,  Lord,  Maynard,  Thomson, 
Troll,  Vengris,  Weeks,  Zak;  Associate  Profes- 
sors Baker,  Barker,  Bramlage,  Craker,  God- 


dard,  Greene,  Jennings,  Marsh,  Rosenau, 
Stewart;  Assistant  Professors  Anderson,  Car- 
row,  Emino,  Kirkham,  Victor. 


100(11).  BASIC  PLANT  SCIENCE  (E) 
An  introduction  to  the  study  of  crop  plants: 
the  soil,  mineral  nutrition,  physiological  prin- 
ciples and  environmental  factors  related  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  economic  crops.  2 
class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

105(11).     SOILS 

Fundamentals  of  soil  science  covering  devel- 
opment, properties  and  management  of  soils 
and  the  interrelationship  of  soils  to  plant 
growth.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory 
period. 


110(1).     PLANT  PROPAGATION 
The  science   of  plant   reproduction.   2 
hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 
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115(1).     THE  PLANT  ENVIRONMENT  AND 

CROP  PRODUCTION  (E) 
Important  environmental  factors  affecting 
plant  growth  and  development,  the  interrela- 
tionships which  exist  between  these  factors 
and  plants,  and  the  effects  resulting  from 
environmental  modification  attributable  to 
human  activities. 

120(11).     ORGANIC  FARMING  AND 

GARDENING  (E) 
Basic  principles  of  plant  nutrition  and  culture, 
soil  fertility  and  management  by  organic 
methods,  biological  and  natural  control  of 
insect  pests,  weeds  and  plant  diseases,  variety 
selection,  and  alternative  chemical  methods.  2 
class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  and  discus- 
sion period. 

125(11).  FLORICULTURE 
An  introduction  to  plants  for  the  esthetic 
enrichment  of  the  home  environment.  Propa- 
gation, use,  culture,  and  identification  of 
plants  are  stressed.  For  non-majors.  2  class 
hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

200(1).  DECIDUOUS  ORCHARD  SCIENCE 
The  physiological  and  nutritional  principles 
upon  which  deciduous  tree  fruit  production  is 
based.  Responses  of  the  plants  to  environmen- 
tal influences  and  cultural  practices.  2  class 
hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

205(1).     SMALL  FRUIT  TECHNOLOGY 
Basic  principles  underlying  the  production  of 
small  fruits.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory 
period. 

210(11).     RETAIL  FLORAL  DESIGN 
Basic  principles  of  design  as  applied  to  com- 
mercial    floral     arrangements.     Non-majors 
excluded  without  special  permission.  2  3-hour 
laboratory  periods. 
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215(1).     GREENHOUSE  CROP 

MANAGEMENT 
Fundamentals  of  the  artificial  environment  of 
greenhouses  as  they  influence  the  vegetative 
and  reproductive  growth  of  plants.  2  class 
hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

225(1).     PRINCIPLES  OF  VEGETABLE 

CROPS 
Principles  and  practices  of  commercial  vege- 
table crop  production.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
laboratory  period. 

250(11).  FORAGE  &  FIELD  CROPS 
Morphological  characteristics,  physiological 
responses,  cultural  requirements,  harvest 
management,  and  storage  requirements  of 
forage  and  field  crops.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
laboratory  period. 

255  (I).     AGROSTOLOGY 
The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  turf 
grasses  used  on  lawns,  athletic  fields,  high- 
ways, airports,  cemeteries  and  turf  nurseries. 
2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

315(1).  MICROBIOLOGY  OF  THE  SOIL 
Soil  microorganisms;  their  distribution,  ecol- 
ogy and  transformation  of  organic  and  inor- 
ganic substrates.  Microbiology  of  the  rhizo- 
sphere  and  the  biological  equilibrium. 
Prerequisite,  MICBIO  250  or  permission  of 
instructor.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory 
period. 

330(1).     PLANT  NUTRITION 

The  accumulation  and  transport  of  inorganic 

ions  in   plants   and   their  function   in   plant 

metabolism.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory 

period. 

335(1).     TAXONOMY  OF  ECONOMIC 

PLANTS 
Plant  families,  genera,  species  and  cultivars  of 
importance  in  the  horticultural  and  agronomic 
fields.    2   class    hours,    1    2-hour   laboratory 
period. 

340(11).     PLANT  BREEDING 
Improvement    of    horticultural    crops    using 
established  genetic  principles  and  methods. 
Prerequisite,  ZOOL  240  or  equivalent.  2  class 
hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

345(11).     POST-HARVEST  PHYSIOLOGY 
The  physical  and  chemical  processes  of  plants 
before  and  after  harvest  and  the  influence  of 
environmental,  chemical,  and  storage  factors 
on  these  processes.  2  2-hour  classes. 

360(1).     ECOLOGY  AND  CONTROL  OF 

WEEDS 
Identification  and  ecology  of  common  weeds 
and  principles  of  weed  control  with  emphasis 
on  the  use  of  chemical  herbicides.  2  class 
hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 
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365(1).     SOIL  FORMATION  AND 

CLASSIFICATION 
The  development  and  classification  of  soils  as 
related  to  physical,  chemical,  biological,  cli- 
matic and  geological  factors.  3  class  hours,  1 
2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

370(11).  SOILPHYSICS 
Physical  properties  of  soils  including  water 
retention  and  movement,  soil  temperature, 
microclimatology,  texture  and  structure;  their 
measurements,  evaluation  and  influence  in 
environmental  systems.  Prerequisite,  PLSOIL 
105,  PHYSIC  121-122.  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 2  class  hours,  1-3  hour  laboratory  period. 

375(1).     SOILCHEMISTRY 
Soil  chemical  properties  as  related  to  chemical 
reactions  of  plant  nutrients  in  soils.  Prerequi- 
sites, CHEM  112  and  PLSOIL  105  or  equiva- 
lent. 2  class  hours,  1-2  hour  laboratory  period 

380(11).  SOIL  FERTILITY 
Mineral  nutrition  in  the  growth  of  plants;  the 
use  and  interactions  of  fertilizers  and  other 
soil  amendments;  soil  reaction;  mineral  defi- 
ciencies and  toxicities  in  plants.  2  class  hours, 
1-2  hour  laboratory  period. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit.   1-6 

391  (I).  (II).     SEMINAR 

Career  planning  for  Plant  &  Soil  Science 
majors,  and  the  presentation  of  pertinent  top- 
ics related  to  students'  major  interests. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,   4 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,   1-5. 

Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  T.  W  Fox. 
Professors  Anderson,  D.  Black,  W.  Black, 
Damon,  Grover,  Smith,  Smyth;  Associate 
Professors  Borton,  Howe,  Lyford;  Assistant 
Professors  Duby.  Marcum. 

The  Department  of  Veterinary  and  Animal 
Sciences  offers  a  program  of  study  in  the  ani- 
mal sciences.  The  curriculum  provides  for  an 
important  degree  of  flexibility  depending 
upon  the  student's  interest  and  ability. 

In  addition  to  the  University  core  the  require- 
ments for  majors  are: 

Basic  Science  Core 
Botany  lOOorZool  101 


Chemistry-  1  course 
Biochemistry-  1  course 
Microbiology-  1  course 
Mathematics/Statistics-  2  courses 

Animal  Sciences  Core 

Genetics-  2  courses 

Nutrition-  2  courses,  including  ANSCI  330 

Physiology-  2  courses,  including  ANSCI  220 

Management-  1  course 

Pathology-  1  course 


Animal  Science/Animal  Industry  Option 
An  additional  4  courses  in  three  "areas"  are 
required  to  prepare  students  in  their  selected 
option. 

Pre-veterinary  students  in  the  College  of 
Food  and  Natural  Resources  major  in  animal 
science  as  freshmen.  Students  completing  two 
semesters  of  academic  work  with  a  satisfac- 
tory cumulative  average  (2.5)  may  apply  to  the 
pre-medical  advisory  committee  in  their  third 
semester  for  entrance  into  the  pre-veterinary 
curriculum.  Such  students  are  counseled  in 
the  Department  of  Veterinary  and  Animal 
Sciences. 

121  (I),  (II).     INTRODUCTORY  ANIMAL 

SCIENCE 
Modern  animal  and  poultry  science  and  the 
many  scientific  disciplines  it  encompasses 
The  poultry,  dairy,  meat,  recreational  and 
laboratory  animal  industries  in  terms  of 
national  and  world  economics  and  their  role 
m  serving  mankind.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
laboratory. 

EQUITATION  SKILLS  Credit 

150  (I),  (II)  Riding,  Beginner  I  1 

151  (I).  (II)  Riding.  Beginner  II  1 

152  (I),  (II)  Riding,  Intermediate  I  1 

153  (I),  (II)  Riding.  Intermediate  II  1 

154  (I),  (II)  Riding.  Advanced  1 

155  (I),  (II)  Special  Problems  in 

Riding  1 

156  (I)  Special  Problems  in  Training 

157  (II)  Special  Problems  in  Teaching 

220(11).     SYSTEMATIC  ANIMAL 

PHYSIOLOGY 
Comparative  study  of  the  organ  physiology  of 
mammals    and    birds.    Emphasis    on    those 
aspects  most  pertinent  to  animal  science    :s 
class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory.         Credit,   4 

221  (1).     PHYSIOLOGY  OF  HOMEOSTASIS 
Homeostatic  circuits  available  to  the  living 
body;  such  as  fluid,  gaseous,  neural,  muscular 
and    specialized    integrated    mechanisms.    2 
class  hours.  1  2-hour  laboratory. 

255(11).     FOOD  FROM  ANIMALS 
Animals   as   a   food   source.   Topics   include 
methods    of    estimating    yield    and    quality; 
effects  of  genetics,  nutrition,  physiology  and 
management   on   product   quality,   yield,  and 
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efficiency    of    production.    2    class    hours,    1 
2-hour  lecture-demonstration  period. 

256(11).     LIVESTOCK  MANAGEMENT 
Beef,   sheep   and   swine   production   in    New 
England  and  the  United  States.  Field  trips  cost 
$5-$10.  3  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory. 

Credit.  4. 

307(1), (II).     PRINCIPLESOF  ANIMAL 

GENETICS 
The  identification,  transmission,  expression 
and  arrangement  of  the  hereditary  material. 
Emphasis  on  genetic  principles  affecting  qual- 
itatively inherited  traits  of  animals.  Preiri|in 
site,  permission  of  instructor.  2  class  hours,  1 
2-hour  lecture-demonstration  period. 

308(1),  (II).     APPLIED  ANIMALGENETICS 
The  mechanisms  of  heredity  and  variation  in 
livestock  and  poultry;  the  role  of  selection  and 
breeding  systems  in  genetic  improvement  and 
theii  evaluation.  Prerequisite,  ANSCI  307. 

321(1).     PHYSIOLOGY  OF 

REPRODUCTION 
Comparative  aspects  of  anatomy,  embryology, 
endocrinology   and   physiology   of   reproduc- 
tion and  lactation.  Three  class  hours. 

322  (I)      REPRODUCTION  LABORATORY 
A   laboratory   course   in   techniques  used   to 
regulate  reproductive  performance  of  the  farm 
species  Credit.   1. 

323(11).      PHYSIOLOGY  OF 

REPRODUCTION  LAIH  IRATORY 
Laboratory  exercises  illustrating  basic  mecha- 
nisms   involved    in    reproductive    processes. 
Individual  student  participation  stressed. 

Credit.    1. 

330(1).     PRINCIPLES  OF  ANIMAL 

NUTRITION 
Scientific  principles  of  nutrition  in  both  rumi- 
nanta  and  nonruminants. 

334  (II).  APPLIED  ANIMAL  NUTRITION 
Application  of  scientific  principles  of  nutri- 
tion to  practical  feed  formulation  and  feeding 
systems  for  poultry  and  livestock.  Prerequi- 
site. ANSCI  330.  1  class  hour,  2  2-hour  labora- 
tory periods. 

353  (I).     POULTRY  MANAGEMENT 
Principles  of  poultry  business  management.  A 
comprehensive  view  of  all  phases  of  the  poul- 
try industry.  Field  trips  cost  $10-$15.  2  class 
hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory. 

354(11).  DAIRY  HERD  MANAGEMENT 
Dairy  cattle  and  milk  production  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  United  Stales.  Managerial  prob- 
lems concerned  with  successful  dairying. 
Field  trips  cost  $10-$15.  2  class  hours,  2  2-hour 
laboratory  periods.  Credit.  4. 
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358(1).     HORSE  MANAGEMENT 
An  introduction  to  the  breeds,  feeding,  train- 
ing, care  and  management  of  the  horse.  Lab 
fee  $5-$10  covers  field  trips.  Open  to  all.  1  class 
hour,  1  2-hour  laboratory.  Credit,  2. 

359(11).     ADVANCED  HORSE 

MANAGEMENT 
An  advanced  course  in  the  nutrition,  physiol- 
ogy, genetics,  reproduction  and  health  of  the 
horse.  Limited  to  Animal  Science  majors  or  by 
permission.  Lab  fee  $5-$10.  Two  class  hours,  1 
2-hour  laboratory.  Credit,  4. 

361(1).  INTERMEDIATE  BIOMETRY 
Design  of  experiments  conducted  in  the  bio- 
logical sciences;  methods  of  analysis  of  such 
designs,  expectations  of  mean  squares,  selec- 
tion of  appropriate  error  terms,  individual  and 
multiple  comparison,  and  trend  analyses.  Pre- 
requisite, introductory  course  in  biometrics  or 
statistics,  such  as  STAT  121. 

362(11).  ADVANCED  BIOMETRY 
Analysis  of  data  with  disproportionate  sub- 
class numbers  includes  the  method  of  fitting 
constants,  the  method  of  weighted  squares  of 
means,  absorption  of  equations,  expectations 
of  mean  squares,  and  tests  of  hypotheses. 
Prerequisite,  ANSCI  361. 

370(11).  ANIMAL  PATHOLOGY 
An  introduction  to  the  study  of  animal 
diseases.  The  causes,  development,  transmis- 
sion and  control,  with  application  to  diseases 
of  animals  which  are  of  economic  and/or 
public  health  importance.  Prerequisites,  MIC- 
BIO  140  or  ZOOL  135  or  ANSCI  220. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement    with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

391(1).     (UNIOR  SEMINAR 

Review    of    current     literature     in    Animal 

Science.  Credit,  1. 

392(11).     SENIOR  SEMINAR 

Review     of    current     literature     in     Animal 

Science.  Credit,  1. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  1-5. 


School  of  Health 
Sciences 


William  A.  Darity,  Dean 
Communication  Disorders 

Choirmon  of  Department:  E.  Harris  Nober. 
Professors  Melrose,  Tolhurst;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors Boothroyd,  Gengel,  Ncrbonne;  Assist- 
ant Profesors  Duffy,  Peirce,  C.  Seymour,  H. 
Seymour. 

The  undergraduate  Communication  Disorders 
curriculum  has  a  pre-professional  orientation. 
Freshman  and  sophomore  years  are  devoted 
primarily  to  the  completion  of  the  general  Uni- 
versity requirements.  Junior  and  senior  stu- 
dents receive  training  in  the  normal  communi- 
cative processes,  the  disorders  of  speech  and 
hearing,  and  the  management  of  various  prob- 
lems. The  program  provides  background  for 
the  student  to  attend  advanced  graduate  train- 
ing toward  academic  and  clinical  competence. 
A  minimum  of  30  major  credits  is  required 
of  all  students  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

181.  PHONETICS 

The  physiological  and  acoustic  processes 
involved  in  producing  sounds  and  the  use  of 
the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  in 
describing  these  processes. 

182.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
COMMUNICATION  DISORDER'S 

The  types  and  causes  of  communication  disor- 
ders with  emphasis  on  speech  disorders. 

281.  CLINICAL  PROCEDURES 
Introduction  to  the  clinical  process  as 
employed  in  a  Communication  Disorders 
Clinic  including  personnel  responsibilities, 
professional  ethics,  techniques  of  differential 
diagnosis,  clinic  forms  and  referral  proce- 
dures. Familiarization  with  clinical  equipment 
and  A/V  presentations  of  selected  diagnostic 
and  therapy  sessions.  2  class  hours,  1  -  hour 
laboratory  period.  Prerequisites:  COMDIS 
181,  182. 

283.  ARTICULATION  DISORDERS 

Basic  principles  and  methods  involved  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  articulation  disorders. 
Emphasis  on  types  of  disorders,  diagnosis, 
and  evaluation  of  disorders,  and  therapeutic 
procedures.  Laboratory  observation.  Prerequi- 
sites, COMDIS  181,  182  and  284.  3  class  hours, 
1  1-hour  laboratory. 

284.  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF 
THE  SPEECH  AND  HEARING 
MECHANISM 

The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  speech 
and  hearing  mechanism;  consideration  of  res- 
piration, phonation,  resonance,  articulation, 
and  audition. 

285.  BASIC  CLINICAL  AUDIOLOGY 

The  acoustics  and  physiology  of  hearing.  The 
etiology  and  symptomatology  of  hearing  loss. 
Selected  diagnostic  procedures.  Supervised 
practice  in  audiometric  testing.  Prerequisites, 
COMDIS  182,  287. 
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286.  REHABILITATION  OF  THE 
ACOUSTICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

Techniques  of  speech  therapy,  auditory-train- 
ing, and  speech  reading  for  hard  of  hearing 
children  and  adults;  multi-sensory  approach 
to  language  development.  Laboratory  practice 
under  supervisiion.  Prerequisite,  COMDIS 
285.  2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

287.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  HEARING 
AND  SPEECH  SCIENCE 

Investigation  of  physiological,  acoustic  and 
psychological  correlates  of  speech  production, 
transmission  and  reception.  Exercises  in  the 
application  of  laboratory  methods.  Prerequi- 
sites, COMDIS  181  and  284,  and  PHYSIC  114. 
2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory. 

288.  CLINICAL  PRACTICE 

Supervised  experience  in  therapy  with  indi- 
viduals having  articulatory  type  disorders. 
May  be  repeated  once.  Prerequisite,  COMDIS 
281.  Limited  to  seniors. 

Credit,  3-3  per  semester. 


289.     COMMUNICATION  PROBLEMS  OF 

THE  DEAF  AND  HARD  OF  HEARING 
Physical,  psychological,  social,  and  education 
problems  and  needs  of  the  hearing  handi 
capped.  Prerequisite,  COMDIS  285. 

291.  PEDIATRIC  AUDIOLOGY 
Assessment  and  clinical  management  of 
infants  and  children  with  auditory  disorders. 
Problems  of  differential  diagnosis,  screening 
techniques,  conditioning  procedures,  and 
electrophysiologic  methods.  Parental  guid- 
ance and  employment  of  amplification  with 
children.  Prerequisite,  COMDIS  285. 

292.  LEARNING  AND  LANGUAGE 
DISABILITIES  IN  CHILDREN 

Learning  disabilities  associated  with  physical, 
psychological  and  social  etiologies.  Problems 
of  language  development  and  cognitive  disor- 
ders, remedial  practices  in  reading  and  writing 
problems,  and  learning  patterns  of  the  cultur- 
ally disadvantaged.  Diagnostic  assessment 
and  educational  processes  are  outlined. 

295.     STUTTERING 

Major  theories  of  the  etiology,  diagnosis,  and 

clinical  management  of  stuttering.  Limited  to 

seniors. 

392.     SEMINAR  IN  COMMUNICATION 

DISORDERS 
Special  problems;  include  a  choice  of  a)  com- 
munication disorders  and  the  teacher,  b) 
communication  disorders  in  geriatrics,  c) 
communication  disorders  and  medicine,  d)  the 
non-verbal  child,  e)  electrophysiologic  audi- 
ometry, f)  speech  audiometry,  and  g)  com- 
munication disorders  and  mental  retardation. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  May  be 
repeated. 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified     students.     By     arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit.  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  1-5. 

Division  of  Nursing 

Director:  Professor  Ira  Trail.  Professors 
Earles,  Gallagher,  Good,  Marram,  Winder; 
Associate  Professors  Ancrum,  Clark,  Con- 
dron,  Friedman,  Haase,  Lindsay,  Petrunenko, 
Sharp,  Smith,  Walker;  Assistant  Professors 
Flynn,  Grancio,  Hall,  Hine,  Johnson,  LaMon- 
ica,  McNally,  Sahin,  Sheridan.  Whitbeck; 
Instructors  Cole,  Dreher,  Karshmer,  Rueckel; 
Lecturer  Tripp. 

UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN 
NURSING 

The  Division  of  Nursing  offers  an  undergradu- 
ate program  which  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  (B.  S.  N.).  This 
program  is  approved  by  the  Board  of  Registra- 
tion in  Nursing,  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  is  accredited  by  the  National  League 
for  Nursing.  Enrollment  is  limited  to  200  stu- 
dents per  class.  There  will  be  no  admissions  to 
this  program  for  the  1977-78  academic  year. 

There  are  two  components  of  the  program: 
1)  lower  division  core  and  university  core 
requirements;  and  2)  the  upper  division  nurs- 
ing science  major.  Prc-nursing  courses  may  be 
completed  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
or  in  other  colleges/universities. 

Nursing  science  courses  (Junior  and  Senior 
Year)  emphasize  the  role  and  functions  of  the 
professional  nurse  in  assisting  individuals  and 
families  to  identify  and/or  to  cope  with  their 
physical,  psychosocial,  and  environmental 
problems;  in  promoting  and  maintaining  indi- 
vidual and  family  health;  in  providing  primary 
and  secondary  health  care  to  individuals  and 
families  augmented  by  the  use  of  extended 
nursing  functions  and  in  providing  continuity 
of  care  for  patients  and  families. 

Clinical  learning  experiences  are  commu- 
nity based  in  four  Satellite  Learning  Centers. 
These  Centers  are  located  in  the  following 
geographic  areas: 

a.  Amherst-Northampton 

b.  Franklin  County 

c.  Springfield-North 

d.  Model  Cities-Springfield 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  AND 
APPLICATION  PROCEDURE 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  upper 
division  are:  1)  successful  completion  of  60 
semester  hours  of  pre-professional  prepara- 


tion; 2)  a  minimum  cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  2.5;  3)  achievement  of  a  grade  of  at 
least  "C"  in  each  pre-requisite  course;  and  4)  a 
minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.5  for  all 
pre-requisite  courses. 

Students  with  a  variety  of  academic  and 
nursing  backgrounds  may  apply  for  admis- 
sion. Students  may  have  earned  credits  in 
other  colleges/universities  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  or  they  may  satisfy  these  require- 
ments by  satisfactorily  completing  CLEP 
(College  Level  Entrance  Proficiency)  Exami- 
nations in  certain  Arts  and  Science  subjects, 
such  as  Chemistry,  Microbiology,  etc.  (The 
University  requires  forty-five  (45)  semester 
hour  credits  to  be  taken  in  residence). 

The  National  League  for  Nursing  Compre- 
hensive Examinations  will  be  used  for  guid- 
ance and  placement  in  the  program.  Students 
in  the  major  will  be  expected  to  take  all  senior 
level  nursing  science  courses. 

All  students  seeking  admission  and  infor- 
mation concerning  examination  details  and 
requirements  should  contact  the  Admissions 
Office  or  the  Division  of  Nursing,  who  are 
available  for  individual  counselling.  All  nurs- 
ing students  will  be  assigned  a  faculty  advisor 
in  the  Division  of  Nursing. 

The  Division  of  Nursing  is  commmitled  to 
Affirmative  Action  guidelines  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts.  Students  lacking  the 
required  cumulative  grade  point  average  may 
apply  for  tutorial  assistance. 


GENERAL  ACADEMIC  AND  PRE- 
PROFESSIONAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
THE  BACCALAUREATE  PROGRAM  IN 
NURSING 

1.  General  Academic  Requirements: 
Courses      which      satisfy      University      Core 
Requirements  arc: 

Rhetoric  —  2  courses 

Social    and     Behavioral     Sciences    -  -   .3 

Courses 
Natural  Sciences  —  3  courses 
Humanities  —  3  courses 
In  counselling  sessions  with  an  academic 
advisor,  guidance  will  be  offered  in  course 
selection. 

2.  Pre-professional  Prerequisites: 
Prerequisites    to    the    nursing    major    are    as 
follows: 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

2  courses  6-8  credits 
Chemistry* 

1-2  courses  4-6  credits 
Zoology* 

1  course  3  credits 
Human  Growth  and  Development 

over  the  Life  Cycle       1-2  courses  3-6  credits 
Logic  1  course  3  credits 

Statistics  (Applied)  1  course  3  credits 

'=  prerequisites  to  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy- 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

Credits 

CHEM  111,  General  (E) 

4 

Humanities  (C) 

3 

Rhetoric  (B) 

3 

*ANTH  104,  Intro.  To  Cull.  Anth. 

3 

'PHYSIC  190 

3 

2nd  Semester 

CHEM  160,  Organic  (E) 

CHEM  162,  Organic  Lab 

Rhetoric  (B) 
*MICBIO  140,  Bio.  of  Microorganism 

NURSE  100.  Perspectives  in  Nursing 

Elective 


it; 

3 

1 

3 
3 
2 
3 


15 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
1st  Semester 
*ZOOL  137,  Anatomy 
•SOCIOL  258  or  PSYCH  280A 
•BIOCHM  220.  Elementary  (E) 
*PHIL  125,  Logic 


2nd  .Semester 

'/,<  IOL 138,  Anatomy 

I  lumanitics  (C) 

NURSE  120,  Principles  &  Skills 

Electi\  c 


JUNIOR  YEAR 
1st  Semester 
NURSE210,  Community  Health 

Focus 
NURSE  220,  Family  Health  Focus 
NURSE  200  (A),  Pathophysiology 
NURSE240.  Human  Develop. 

Through  Life  Cycle 
•PSYCH  325B,  Abnormal 


2nd  semester 

NURSE  230,  Nurs.  Prevent.  &  Treat. 

NURSE231,  Nursing  Practieum  I 

NURSE 200(B).  Pathophysiology 

Elective 


SENIOR  YEAR 
1st  Semester 

NURSE  320.  Nurse  in  Rehab. 

NURSE  321.  Nursing  Practieum  II 

NURSE  310.  Currents 
*PUBHL  340,  Statistics 

Elective 


Credits 
4 
3 
■1 

3 

14 

4 
3 


Hi 

Credits 

3 
4 
3 

3 
3 

I., 

3 

4 

3 

3 

13 


Credits 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 


2nd  Semester 

NURSE  350,  ComprehensiveszNursing 

NURSE  340,  Leadership  in  Nursing 

NURSE  330,  Intro.  Research 

Elective 


'Nursing  Core  Requirements 


16 

6 
3 
3 
3 
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100.  PERSPECTIVES  IN  NURSING 
An  overview  of  health  and  health  care  ser- 
vices, relating  historical  events  and  social 
movements  to  developments  in  nursing  and 
the  health  professions.  Emerging  roles  of  the 
professional  nurse  in  health  care  are  explored. 
Interrelationships  of  nurses  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  health  team  are  considered.  Per- 
mission of  instructor  required  for  non-majors. 
2  1-hour  lectures.  Credit,  2. 

120.  PRINCIPLES  AND  SKILLS  BASIC  TO 
PROFESSIONAL  NURSING  AND  THE 
HEALTH  CARE  OF  PEOPLE 
A  self-paced  course.  Acquisition  of  skills  basic 
to  the  provision  of  nursing  care,  based  on  an 
understanding  of  scientific  principles,  in  a 
multi-media  laboratory  setting  with  faculty 
supervision.  All  lower  division  prerequisites 
to  the  nursing  major  must  be  fulfilled  pre- 
viously or  concurrently.  6-hour  laboratory. 

Credit,  6. 

200.  PATHOPHYSIOLOGY 
Concepts  of  pathophysiology  based  upon  stu- 
dent's prior  knowledge  of  physiology.  Empha- 
sis on  formation  of  concepts  of  pathology 
rather  than  upon  the  particulars  of  system 
dysfunction  or  individual  disease  entities. 
Ways  in  which  various  pathological  processes 
affect  the  human  organism  at  cellular,  tissue, 
organ,  organ  system  and  whole  body  levels. 
Prerequisite:  Upper  division  standing;  permis- 
sion of  instructor  for  non-majors 

210.     COMMUNITY  HEALTH  FOCUS  ON 

NURSING 
The  health  status  of  a  community  viewed 
through  systematic  collection  and  analysis  of 
data;  a  report  of  the  findings.  Theories  of 
health,  community,  systems,  communication, 
the  nurse's  role  in  health  care.  Prerequisite: 
Upper  division  standing;  permission  of 
instructor  for  non-majors.  2  1-hour  lectures,  1 
3-hour  practicum. 

220.     FAMILY  HEALTH  FOCUS  OF 

NURSING 
A  practicum.  The  role  of  the  nurse  in  caring 
for  individuals  and  families  in  health  mainte- 
nance and  promotion.  Clinical  experiences  in 
a  variety  of  community  health  and  related 
facilities.  Students  use  a  problem-solving 
approach  in  providing  nursing  care  for  people 
of  a  variety  of  ages  experiencing  developmen- 
tal crises  and  minor  health  problems.  Prereq- 
uisites: Upper  division  standing  and  NURSE 
210  (prerequisite  or  concurrent).  2  1-hour  lec- 
tures, 6  hours  clinical  laboratory.       Credit,  4. 

230.  NURSING  IN  THE  PREVENTION 
AND  TREATMENT  OF  ILLNESS 
Lecture/discussion.  The  nurse's  role  in  diag- 
nosing and  meeting  needs  for  nursing  care  in 
illness  and  its  prevention.  Concepts  and  theo- 
ries related  to  the  nurse's  relationship  with 
other  health  care  members.  Students  analyze. 
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an  individual  agency's  contribution  to  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  illness  and  the  agency's 
effects  on  individuals  and  families  using  it. 
Prerequisite:  NURSE  210  and  220;  prerequisite 
or  concurrent:  NURSE  200,  PSYCH  325.  3 
1-hour  lectures. 

231.  NURSING  PRACTICUM  I 
Students  begin  to  assume  the  role  of  the  nurse 
in  caring  for  individuals  and  families  when 
prevention  and  treatment  of  illness  is  the  goal 
of  health  care.  Clinical  learning  experiences  in 
a  variety  of  community  settings.  Students  use 
a  problem-solving  approach  in  providing 
nursing  care  for  people  in  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  the  major  health  problems  across 
the  life  span.  Prerequisites  or  concurrent: 
NURSE  230,  200,  PSYCH  325. 12  hours  clinical 
laboratory.  Credit,  4. 

240.     HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

THROUGHOUT  THE  LIFE  CYCLE 
A  firm   foundation   in   human   development 
throughout  the  life  cycle.  Emphasis  on  biologi- 
cal,  psychological   and  sociological   aspects. 
Three  1-hour  lectures. 

250.  NURSING  PROCESS 
An  orientation  to  the  Nursing  Process  in  clini- 
cal decision-making  for  the  Registered  Nurse. 
The  Nursing  Process  as  a  foundation  for  pro- 
fessional practice,  in  terms  of  its  historical 
origins,  present  implications  and  future  poten- 
tial. Prerequisites:  Upper  division  standing, 
Registered  Nurses.  2  1-hour  lectures,  12  hours 
clinical  laboratory.  Credit,  6. 

310.  CURRENTS  IN  NURSING 
Selected  historical  and  contemporary  currents 
in  nursing  and  outside  of  nursing.  Attempts  to 
project  future  currents  and  implications.  Pre- 
requisite: Senior  year  standing.  3  1-hour 
lectures. 

320.  NURSING  IN  REHABILITATION 

The  role  of  the  nurse  in  diagnosing  and  meet- 
ing needs  for  nursing  care  in  assisting  individ- 
uals and  families  toward  rehabilitation.  Com- 
munity resources  and  services  related  to 
rehabilitation  in  the  major  health  problems. 
The  role  of  the  nurse  in  assisting  individuals 
and  families  to  gain  access  to  needed  health 
and  health-related  services.  Concepts  and 
theories  related  to  collaboration  with  other 
health  care  workers.  Prerequisite:  NURSE  230. 
3  1-hour  lectures. 

321.  NURSING  PRACTICUM  II 

Students  assume  the  role  of  the  nurse  in  caring 
for  individuals  and  families  when  rehabilita- 
tion is  the  goal  of  health  care.  Clinical  learning 
experiences  in  a  variety  of  community  set- 
tings. Students  use  a  problem-solving 
approach  in  assisting  people  to  cope  with 
stresses  brought  about  by  long-term  disability 
and  the  significant  alterations  in  life  style  that 
accompany  it.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent: 
NURSE  231,  320.  12  hours  clinical  laboratory. 

Credit,  4. 


330.     INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH  IN 

NURSING 
The  essentials  of  research  in  nursing.  A  model 
for  identifying  research  problems  in  nursing, 
the  interrelationship  between  theory  and 
method,  methodology  unique  to  research  in 
nursing,  and  appropriate  statistical  models. 
Students  expected  to  analyze  research  articles 
and  to  understand  the  implications  of  the 
results  for  the  clinical  setting.  Prerequisites: 
Upper  division  standing;  PUB  HL  340.  3  1-hour 
lectures. 

340.  LEADERSHIP  IN  NURSING 
An  analysis  and  integration  of  organizational 
behavior  in  health  settings,  leadership  styles 
in  nursing  roles,  and  management  models  in 
the  delivery  of  nursing  care.  Prerequisites: 
Senior  standing.  3  1-hour  lectures. 

350.  COMPREHENSIVE  NURSING 
The  concept  of  comprehensive  nursing  care; 
participation  in  the  delivery  of  such  care  to 
groups  of  people  in  a  variety  of  community 
settings.  Students  evaluate  their  leadership 
role  in  the  practice  and  management  of  com- 
prehensive nursing  care,  recognize  profes- 
sional accountability,  and  draw  upon  the  new 
knowledge  from  the  field  of  research.  A  syn- 
thesis of  previous  learning  about  nursing  and 
development  of  a  theoretical  and  philosophi- 
cal basis  for  beginning  nursing  practice.  Pre-  j 
requisite:  NURSE  321,  may  be  taken  concur- 
rently. 2  1-hour  lectures,  12  hours  clinical 
laboratory.  Credit,  6. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement    with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  3-5. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


Division  of  Public 
Health 


Director:  Professor  William  A.  Darity.  Profes- 
sors Gage,  Litsky,  Peterson;  Associate  Profes- 
sors Butts,  Gross,  Moustafa,  Ortiz,  Peters, 
Reynolds,  Stuart,  Tuthill,  Wisnieski;  Assistant 
Professors  Chen,  DiNardi,  Goggin,  Hosmer, 
Moore,  Stamps;  Instructor  Crowley;  Lecturers 
Reed,  Stryker,  Zapka. 

Instruction  in  the  Division  of  Public  Health 
provides  a  comprehensive  view  of  public 
health  and  prepares  interested  students  for 
the  many  professional  opportunities  open  in 
this  area.  Each  student  is  expected  to  gain  a 
broad  background  in  the  natural,  biological 
and  social  sciences  upon  which  health  profes- 
sional preparations  are  based. 

The  Division  offers  four  optional  areas  at 
the  undergraduate  level.  These  are  community 
health,  environmental  health,  health  labora- 
tory science  and  medical  technology.  In  each 
option  students  are  prepared  for  further  study 
at  the  graduate  level. 

COMMUNITY  HEALTH 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
1st  Semester  Credits 

*RHET100orllO  3 

"MATH  127  3 

+CHEM111  3 

ZOOL101  3 
PSYCH  101  or 

*SOCIOL101  3 
2nd  Semester 

•RHETlOOorllO  3 

"MATH  128  3 

+CHEM112  3 
SOCIOLlOlor 

•PSYCH  101  3 

""Elective  3 

'May  be  taken  either  semester, 
"On   basis   of   placement    tests   and    interest    in 
advanced  science 
"'Elective  chosen  from  Humanities. 

If  a  language  is  elected,  intermediate  proficiency 
is  required. 
+With  Divisional  approval  CHEM  101  and 
102  may  be  substituted. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
1st  Semester 
•PHYSIC  141 
"4  Electives 
2nd  Semester 

ZOOL230,  Systems  of 


Credits 
4 


the  Human  Body 

J 

•PHYSIC  142 

4 

MICBIO140 

3 

*  "Electives 

3 

IUNIOR  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

Credits 

PUB  HL  320,  Introduction  to 

Health  Administration 

4 

PUB  HL  301,  Principles  of 

Community 

Health  Education 

4 

"*STAT  121 

3 

Sociology  Elective 

3 

2nd  Semester 

PUB  HL  304.  School  Health  3 

Education  Elective  3 

PUB  HL  330,  Principles  of 

Epidemiology  3 

PUB  HL  360,  Principles  of 

Environmental  Health  3 

2  Electives  0 

SENIOR  YEAR 
1st  Semester  Credits 

+  PUB  HL382,  Field  Training 

Studies  3-10 

PUB  HL  385,  Special  Problems 

and/or  3 

**  Electives  3-7 

2nd  Semester 
+  +  PUB  HL  302,  Community 
Development  and  Health 
Education  or  Elective  3 

PUB  HL  386,  Special  Problems  3 

"3  Electives 

'Students    with    Divisional    approval    may    lake 
PHYSIC  121  and  PHYSIC  122. 
"Elective  chosen  from  Humanities,  or  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences  or  PUB  HL  301  or  C  E  :t74  or 
RHET  140,  145,  160,  165,  or  170.  (3  credits) 
• '  'Students  who  take  STAT  231  and  232  instead  of 
MATH  127  and  12H  will  not  be  required  to  lake 
tins  course. 
-t-This  is  an  option  based  on  student's  future 

plans. 
+  +  This    is    an    option    based    on    student's 
interesl 

This  program  is  designed  to  provide  three  sub- 
options  to  prepare  students  for  first  level 
career  opportunities  as  community  health 
educators,  health  teachers,  or  health  program 
generalist,  or  for  further  study  in  community 
health  and  health  education.  Students  who 
elect  to  become  community  health  educators 
will  be  required  to  carry  out  two  semesters  of 
special  problems  (PUB  HL  385-386)  to  take 
Community  Development  (PUB  HL  302)  and 
to  have  one  semester  in  full  time  field  training 
(PUB  HL  382).  Students  who  elect  to  become 
health  teachers  will  be  required  to  lake  the 
minimum  education  courses  and  carry  oul 
practice  leaching  for  certification.  Students 
who  elect  the  health  program  generalist  sub- 
option  will  be  required  to  meet  Divisional  and 
University  degree  requirements.  The  curricu- 
lum permits  a  wide  range  of  general  courses 
with  concentration  and  major  courses  during 
the  Junior  year  (3rd  year)  and  Senior  year  (4th 
year). 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

1st  Semester  Credits 

•RHETlOOorllO  3 

"MATH  127  3 

CHEM  111  3 

ZOOL101  3 

PSYCH  101  or 

•SOCIOL101  3 


2nd  Semester 

•RHETlOOorllO 
"MATH  128 
CHEM  112 
ZOO  L  230 
SOCIOL101 
or*PSYCH101 


'May  be  taken  either  semesler. 
"On    basis    of    Placement    tests    and    interest    in 
advanced  science. 

If  a  language  is  elected,  intermediate  proficiency 
is  required. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
1st  Semester 
PHYSIC  141 
CHEM  261.  Organii 
CHEM  263.  Org-Lab 
COINS  122,  Fortran  IV 
Elective  (C  or  D) 

2nd  Semester 
CHEM  262,  Organic 
CHEM  264,  Org-Lab 
PHYSIC  142 
Electives  (C  or  D) 

IUNIOR  YEAR 
Is!  Semester 
PUB  HL361,  Environmental  Health 

Practices 
PUB  HL320,  Introduction  to  Health 

Administration 
MICBIO  250.  General 
PUB  HL340,  Public  Health  Statistics 
PI  IB  I II.  350.  Basic  Public  Health 

Laboratory  Procedures 

2nd  .Semester 

MICBIO  289,  Pathogenic 

PUB  HL  351,  Advanced  Public 

1  lealth  Laboratory  Procedures 
PUB  HL333,  Communicable  Disease 

Epidemiology 
Electives 
Summer:  PUB  HL382,  Field  Training 

SENIOR  YEAR 
Isi  Semesler 

PUB  HL362,  Principles  of  Air 

Pollution 
C  E271,  Introduction  to 

Environmental  Pollution  Control 
CHEM  281.  F.lem  Phys  Chem 

or 

PUB  HL  385,  Special  Problems 
Electives 

2nd  Semesler 

PUB  111.363,  Principles  of  Radiation 

Protection 
PUB  HL  386.  Special  Problems 
PUB  HL370,  Introduction  to 

Occupational  Health 
Elective 


Credils 
4 
:i 
i 

4 
3 

3 

l 
4 


Credits 


3 

3 

3  in 


Credits 
3 


NOTE:  Recommended  courses  include;  SOCIOL261, 
Population;  POLSCI  220.  Municipal  Government; 
POLSC1  100,  American  Government;  ECON  125. 
Elementary    Economics;    MGT    201.    Principles    ol 
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Management;  MGT  231,  Administrative  Theory  (201 
required  as  a  prerequisite);  POLSCI  272,  Public 
Administration;  SOCIOL  292,  Introduction  to  Social 
Welfare;  EDUC  266,  Preparation  and  Use  of  Visual 
Aids. 


HEALTH  LABORATORY  SCIENCE 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


2nd  Semester 

PUB  HL  351  (Adv  Pub  HI  Lab) 

ENGL  331  (Tech  Writ) 

Electives 


3 

2 

10 


15 


1st  Semester 

Credits 

RHET  100*  (Lang  &  Writ) 

3 

CHEMlll(GenChem) 

3 

MATH  127**  (Calc  Lif-Soc) 

3 

ZOOL 101*  (Intro  Zool) 

3 

(C  or  D)  Elective* 

3 

2nd  Semester 
CHEM112(GenChem) 
MATH  128  (Calc  Lif-Soc) 
(C  or  D)  Elective* 
RHET  110*  (Lang  &  Speak) 
(C  or  D)  Elective* 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
1st  Semester 
CHEM  261,  263,  Organic* 
PHYSIC  141  (Intro  Physics) 
PUB  HL  340  (Statistics) 
Elective  (C  or  D) 


2nd  Semester 
CHEM  262,  264,  Organic 
PHYSIC  142  (Intro  Phy.  II) 
ZOOL  230  (Sys  hum  body) 
Elective  (C  or  D) 


JUNIOR  YEAR 
1st  Semester 
MICBIO  250  (General) 
PUB  HL  320  (Int.  HIAdm) 
PUBHL362(Env.  HlPr) 
(F,  C,  or  D)  elective* 


2nd  Semester 

PUB  HL  333  (Com.  Dis.  Epid) 
MICBIO  280  (Path.  Bact) 
BIOCHM  222  (Gen-biochem) 
(F,  C,or  D)  Elective 


SENIOR  YEAR 
1st  Semester 

PUB  HL  350  (P.H.  Lab  Proc) 
PUB  HL  386  (Special  Prob) 
Electives 


15 


15 


Credits 
4 
4 
3 
3 


14 


15 


Credits 
4 
4 
3 
3 


14 


16 


Credits 
3 
3 

9 

15 


TOTAL  120+ 


MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
1st  Semester  Credits 

RHET  100*  (Lang  &  Writ)  3 

CHEM  111  (Gen  Chem)  3 

MATH  127* *  (Calc  Lif-Soc)  3 

ZOOL  101*  (Intro  Zool)  3 

(C  or  D)  Elective*  3 

2nd  Semester 

CHEM  112  (Gen  Chem)  3 

MATH  128  (Calc  Lif-Soc)  3 

(C  or  D)  Elective*  3 

RHET  110*  (Lang  &  Speak)  3 

(C  or  D)  Elective*  3 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
1st  Semester  Credits 

CHEM  261,  263  (Organic*)  4 

PHYSIC  141  (Intro  Physics)  4 

PUB  HL  340  (Statistics)  3 

Elective  (C  or  D)  3 

2nd  Semester 

CHEM  262,  264,  (Organic)  4 

PHYSIC  142  (Intro  Physics  II)  4 

ZOOL  230  (*Sys  hum  body)  4 

Elective  (C  or  D)  3 

JUNIOR  YEAR 
1st  Semester  Credits 

PUB  HL  355/655  Principles  of 

Diagnostic  Methods,  I  4 

CHEM  220  (Elem.  Biochem)  4 

MICBIO  250  (General)  4 

Electives  3 

2nd  Semester 

PUB  HL  356/656  Principles  of 

Diagnostic  Methods,  II  4 

CHEM  127  (Analytical)  4 

MICBIO  280  (Pathogenic  Bact)  4 

MEDTEC  390  (Seminar)  1 

Electives  3 


SENIOR  YEAR 

During  the  fourth  year,  students  may  serve  a 
12-month  internship  in  a  hospital  laboratory 
accredited  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Educa- 
tion of  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  Board  of  Schools  of  Medical  Technology 
of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Patholo- 
gists and  one  with  which  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  has  reciprocal  affiliation.  As 
placement  opportunities  are  limited,  prefer- 


ence is  given  to  those  students  with  superior 
overall  records.  The  student  must  complete  all 
of  the  requirements  set  by  the  American 
Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists  to  qualify  for 
the  Registry  of  Medical  Technology.  The  stu- 
dent who  begins  a  hospital  internship  for 
credit  toward  a  degree  must  complete  the  full 
year  of  hospital  training  in  order  to  be  granted 
any  credit.  The  course  of  training  must  be  con- 
sistent at  all  times  with  the  curriculum  formu- 
lated by  the  Board  of  Schools  of  Medical 
Technology  as  approved  by  the  American 
Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists,  the  College  of 
American  Pathologists,  the  American  Society 
for  Medical  Technology,  and  the  Council  on 
Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association. 

THE  CURRICULUM  OFFERED  BY  THE 
HOSPITAL  STAFF  OF  THE  ACCREDITED 
AFFILIATED  HOSPITAL  SHALL  HAVE 
THE  FOLLOWING  SCHEDULE:Course  No 

Title  Credits 

MEDTEC  301  Clinical  Microbiology  10 

MEDTEC  302  Clinical  Biochemistry  10 

MEDTEC  303  Urinalysis  3 

MEDTEC  304  Hematology  10 

MEDTEC  305  Immunohematology  4 

MEDTEC  307  Clinical  Serology  3 

123  (I),  (II).     DYNAMICS  OF  PERSONAL 

AND  COMMUNITY  HEALTH 
Development  of  understanding  and  attitudes 
relative  to  personal,  family  and  community 
health  needs.  Attention  to  mental  and  physi- 
cal well-being,  drugs,  sexuality,  communica- 
ble and  chronic  diseases  and  health  services. 

200(11).     PEER  SEX  EDUCATION 
A  training  course  for  selected  students  who 
will  serve  as  peer  resources  with  educational, 
counseling,  and  referral  responsibilities.  By 
arrangement  with  instructor  only. 

201(1).     PSE— IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  I 
In-service   training   for   Peer   Sex   Education 
counselors  who  are  working  with  an  assigned 
target  group.  By  arrangement  with  instructor 
only.  Prerequisite,  PUB  HL  391. 

202  (II).     PSE— ADVANCED  IN-SERVICE 

TRAINING 
In-service   training   for   Peer   Sex   Education 
counselors  who  are  working  with  an  assigned 
target  group.  By  arrangement  with  instructor 
only.  Prerequisite,  PUB  HL  391. 

263  (I),  (II).     INSTITUTIONAL  HYGIENE 

AND  SANITATION 
Application  of  bacteriology  to  the  prevention 
of  food  poisoning  events.  Evaluation  of  sani- 
tary measures  designed  to  prevent  disease 
transmission  via  food  and  institutional  envi- 
ronments. 

264(11).     MICROSCOPY  OF  WATER 
Microscopic  forms  of  life,  exclusive  of  bac- 
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teria.  Counting  and  control  of  plankton  in 
potable  waters.  Elements  of  limnology.  Pre- 
requisite, MICBIO  140.  3  class  hours.  1  2-hour 
laboratory  period. 

293  (I).  294  (II).     PUBLIC  HEALTH 

SEMINAR-II  HEALTH  SERVICES 
A  seminar  to  develop  an  awareness  of  health 
services,  particularly  at  the  University;  to 
promote  health  education  and  an  awareness 
of  minor  health  problems  and  first  aid.  Per- 
mission of  instructor.  Credit,  1. 

301(1).     PRINCIPLES  OF  COMMUNITY 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 
Principles  of  health  education.  Exploration  of 
methods  and  approaches  to  community 
health.  Family,  school,  and  community 
dimensions  and  potentials.  Types  and  use  of 
various  methods  leading  to  community  action. 
Permission  of  instructor  required.  3  class 
hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.      Credit.  4. 

302(11).     COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION 
Latest  approaches  in  community  development 
and  community  organization  procedures. 
Exploratory  readings,  field  assignments,  and 
leadership  emphasis:  emphasis  on  coordi- 
nated community  action.  Permission  of 
instructor  required. 

304  (I),  (II).  SCHOOL  HEALTH 
The  principle  concepts,  methods,  and  dynam- 
ics of  the  organization  of  a  school  health  pro- 
gram at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level. 
Stress  on  planning  and  teaching  in  problem 
areas,  (i.e.,  sex  education,  mental  health  and 
drugs).  Prerequisite,  junior  or  senior  standing 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

305(11).     CURRENT  ISSUES  IN  HEALTH 

EDUCATION 
Latest  issues  in  the  field  of  health.  Emphasis 
on  controversial  issues  such  as  sex,  drugs,  and 
suicide  education. 

311(11).     HUMAN  SEXUALITY  AND  SEX 

EDUCATION 
Human  sexuality  as  it  may  appear  in  the 
infant,  the  child,  the  adolescent,  and  the 
young  married  adult;  examination  and  clarifi- 
cation of  some  of  the  crucial  dynamics  of  the 
present  era.  Prerequisite,  junior  or  senior 
standing  and  permission  of  instructor. 

312(1).     PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  FAMILY 

PLANNING 
Public  Health  problems  associated  with  fam- 
ily health  and  population  limitation.  Histori- 
cal factors,  limitation  methods,  and  barriers 
and  facilitators  related  to  family  health  and 
size.  Prerequisites,  PUB  HL  123,  SOCIOL  101 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

320(1).     INTRODUCTION  TO  HEALTH 

ADMINISTRATION 
Introduction  to  the  philosophy,  nature,  and 


scope  of  modern  health  services.  Major  health 
issues  and  programs.  Organization  of  health 
services  by  local,  national,  and  international 
health  agencies.  Prerequisites,  SOCIOL  101 
and  ZOOL  101,  or  permission  of  instructor.  3 
class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit.   4. 

321(11).     ORGANIZATION  AND 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 
The  organization  of  health  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  people.  Emerging  health  prob- 
lems and  approaches  to  their  solution.  Empha- 
sis on  comprehensive  planning  and  evaluation 
procedures.  Prerequisites,  PUB  HL  320  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  3  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
laboratory  period.  Credit.  4. 

330  (I).  PRINCIPLES  OF  EPIDEMIOLOGY 
An  epidemiological  perspective  of  health. 
General  approaches  for  describing  the  pat- 
terns of  disease  in  groups  of  people  and  eluci- 
dating the  various  processes  involved  in  creat- 
ing the  differing  levels  of  health  in  human 
groups.  Lecture  and  lab  examples  illustrate  a 
wide  range  of  contemporary  health  problems. 

332(1).     CHRONIC  DISEASE 

EPIDEMIOLOGY 
An  analysis  of  the  impact  of  selected  chronic 
diseases  on  modern  society.  Current  theories 
of  cause  and  prevention  related  to  present  and 
future  needs  in  health  care  and  research 
efforts.  Prerequisite,  PUB  HL  330  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

333(11).     COMMUNICABLE  DISEASE 

EPIDEMIOLOGY 
A    review    of    selected    infectious    diseases; 
emphasis  on  current  theories  of  distribution, 
transmission  and  control. 

340(1).     PUBLIC  HEALTH  STATISTICS 
Principles  of  statistics  applied  to  the  evalua- 
tion of  public  health  practices.  Prerequisite, 
permission    of   instructor.    3    class    hours.    1 
2-hour  laboratory  period. 

350(1).     BASIC  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

LABORATORY 
Standard  methods  used  in  present  day  applied 
bacteriology;  soils,  dairy  products,  water  and 
shellfish,  and  air.  Prerequisite.  MICBIO  140  or 
permission  of  instructor.  2  class  hours,  2 
2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

351(11).     ADVANCED  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

LABORATORY  PROCEDURES 
Public  Health  laboratory  procedures;  field 
collection  of  samples,  stream  pollution  study, 
food  poisoning  and  infection,  standard  meth- 
ods of  food  analysis.  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  instructor.  1  4-hour  laboratory  and  1  2-hour 
laboratory  period. 

352(11).     CLINICAL  BACTERIOLOGY 
Procedures  in  clinical  laboratory  work.  Pre- 


requisite. MICBIO  250  or  permission  of 
instructor.  1  class  hour,  2  2-hour  laboratory 
periods.  Credit,   4. 

3110(11).     PRINCIPLES  OF 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
The  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the 
control  of  man's  environment  as  applied  to 
human  health.  The  physical,  chemical  and 
biological  aspects  of  the  air,  water,  land,  food, 
housing,  and  occupation  environments.  Public 
Health  or  science  majors  with  junior  standing, 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

361(1).     ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

PRACTICES 
Control  methods  used  by  the  environmental 
h i hi  1 1 h   and   engineering   practitioner.   Topics 
mi  hide:  water,  waste  water,  solid  wastes,  food 

sanitation,  vector  control,  housing,  and  ,i - 

di-ni  control  measures.  Limited  to  environ- 
mental health  and  engineering  majors.  Other 
science  majors  by  permission  of  instructor. 

362(1).  PRINCIPLES  OF  AIR  POLLUTION 
Presents  air  pollution  as  a  major  public  health 
problem.  Topics  include:  air  pollutants  and 
their  sources,  health  and  economic  effects, 
meteorology,  sampling  and  analysis,  air  qual- 
il\  i  riteria  and  standards,  control  technology, 
control  regulations  and  programs  Limited  to 
public  health  and  engineering  majors.  Other 
science  majors  bj  permission  ol  instructoi 

ii.i  i  II  i      PRINCIPLES  OF  RADIATION 

PROTECTION 
Effei  I  and  control  of  radiation  in  the  mammal- 
ian system.  Includes  sources,  measurements, 
radio  sensitivity,  radiation  chemistry,  cellular 
effects  and  acute  and  delayed  effects  in  occu- 
pational, medical,  and  environmental  expo- 
sures. Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

370  (II).     PRINCIPLES  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 

HEALTH 
'The  relation  of  the  occupational  en\  ironmcnl 
to  the  health,  efficiency,  and  well-being  of 
workers.  Emphasis  on  industrial  hygiene, 
including  toxic  materials,  physical  stresses 
and  control  methods.  Limited  to  public  health 
and  engineering  majors.  Other  science  majors 
by  permission  of  instructor. 

382(1).  (II).     SUPERVISED  FIELD 

TRAINING 
A  summer  field  training  program  with  an  offi- 
cial health  agency,  approved   by  the  depart- 
ment. Must  be  under  faculty  supervision. 

Credit.  3-10. 

385  (I),  386  (II).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Qualified    seniors    with    permission    of    the 
department    may    arrange    for    independent 
work  on  special  problems.  Credit,   1-6. 


391  (I).  392(11).     SEMINAR 


Credit.   1 
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School  of  Physical 
Education 


398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  1-5. 


David  C.  Bischoff,  Dean 
Professor  M.A.  Coffey; 
J.L.  Cobb 


Assistant   Professor 


General  Physical  Education 

100G.     PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Skills  courses  in  sport,  dance,  equitation,  and 
other  forms  of  physical  activity.  Open  to  all. 

Credit,   1. 

101G.     PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Theoretical  and/or  skill  instruction  in  sport, 
dance  and  other  forms  of  physical  activity.  3 
to  6  class  hours  or  equivalent.  Credit,  3-2. 

Exercise  Science 

Head  of  Department:  Associate  Professor 
D.W.  Edington.  Professors  Campney,  Kroll, 
Plagenhoef,  Ricci;  Associate  Professor  James. 


101.     EXERCISE  HEALTH  AND  FITNESS 
Critical  analysis  and  interpretation  of  ideas, 
concepts,  and  practices  relating  to  adaptation 
of  body  systems  to  stress  imposed  by  physical 
activities.  Credit,  2. 

204.  HUMAN  ANATOMY 

Gross  structure  and  function  of  the  body.  2 
lecture  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

205.  KINESIOLOGY 

Anatomical  application  as  a  basis  to  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  mechanical  problems 
in  motor  skills.  Prerequisite  EXSCI  204.  2  lec- 
ture hours.  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

259.  KINESIOTHERAPY 

Programs  of  developmental  activities,  suited 
to  interests  and  capacities  of  students  with 
disabilities  who  are  restricted  from  participa- 
tion in  activities  of  the  general  physical  educa- 
tion program.  Prerequisite,  EXSCI  205. 

260.  INTRODUCTION  OF 
SENSORIMOTOR  TRAINING  AND 
MENTAL  RETARDATION 

An  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  sensori- 
motor domain  of  the  mentally  retarded  with 
practicum  exposure  to  training  programs  for 
such  a  population. 

274.     THEORY  OF  MEASUREMENT  AND 

EVALUATION 
Construction,  interpretation,  and  evaluation 
of  tests,  including  the  theory  of  grading.  Pre- 
requisite, STAT  121. 

278.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  EXERCISE 
Application  of  basic  physiological  concepts  of 
the  program  of  physical  education,  emphasiz- 
ing physiological  effects  and  adjustments 
accruing  from  participation  in  physical  activ- 
ity. Prerequisite,  ZOOL  135.  2  class  hours,  1 
2-hour  laboratory  period. 


321.     PHYSIOLOGICAL  BASIS  OF  HUMAN 

PERFORMANCE 
Analysis  and  interpretation  of  cardiovascular- 
pulmonary  adjustment,  metabolic  require- 
ment, and  heat  regulation  during  exercise. 
Prerequisite,  EXSCI  278.  2  class  hours,  1 
2-hour  laboratory  period. 

331.     MECHANICAL  ANALYSIS  OF 

HUMAN  MOTION 
Application  of  the  principles  of  mechanics  to 
the  analysis  of  human  motion.  Prerequisite, 
EXSCI   205  or  equivalent.   2  class   hours,   1 
2-hour  laboratory  period. 

341.  MOTOR  INTEGRATION 
Examination  of  the  control  of  muscular  activ- 
ity by  the  nervous  system.  Topics  include 
basic  motor  system  reflexes,  cross  transfer, 
fatigue,  kinesthetic  sense,  lateral  dominance, 
and  neuromuscular  facilitation  techniques. 
Prerequisites  EXSCI  205  and  278. 

351.  THEORY  OFTHERAPEUTIC 
EXERCISE 

The  theory  of  therapeutic  exercise  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  physically  handicapped 
and  normal.  Prerequisite,  EXSCI  259  or  equiv- 
alent. 

352.  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITY  AND  MENTAL 
RETARDATION 

Physical  activity  relative  to  the  behavior  of  the 
mentally  retarded.  Prerequisite,  EXSCI  259. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement    with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  1-5. 


Professional  Preparation  in  Physical 
Education 

Chairperson:  Assistant  Professor  Barber.  Pro- 
fessors Locke,  Vendien;  Associate  Professors 
Ogilvie.  Riggs,  Wallace;  Assistant  Professors 
Brosky,  Rife,  Shute;  Instructors  Callahan, 
Diggs,  Evans,  Griffin,  Hart. 


MAJOR  ACTIVITY  COURSES 

Primarily  for  majors  in  physical  education. 
Instruction  focuses  both  on  skill  in  the  activity 
and  methods  of  learning  to  teach  the  skill. 
Other  courses  cover  the  wide  spectrum  of 
sports  in  this  culture.  Credit,  1. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


102. 

Fundamentals 

103. 

Hockey  I 

104. 

Gymnastics  I 

106. 

Soccer-Speedball-Flag  Football 

107. 

Basketball 

108. 

Lacrosse-Softball 

110. 

Synchronized  Swimming  and  Aquatk 

Composition 

111. 

Competitive  Swimming  and  Diving 

115. 

Gymnastics  11 

116. 

Gymnastic  Teaching 

117. 

Rhythmic     Gymnastics     and     Routini 

Composition 

121. 

Officiating  Sports                        Credit,  2 

122. 

Officiating  Gymnastics             Credit,  2. 

130. 

Gymnastics 

131. 

Aquatics 

132. 

Weight  Training  and  Conditioning 

133. 

Football  Coaching 

134. 

Basketball 

135. 

Basketball  Coaching 

136. 

Baseball 

137. 

Baseball  Coaching 

138. 

Gymnastic  Coaching 

139. 

Wrestling 

140. 

Wrestling  Coaching 

141. 

Lacrosse 

142. 

Lacrosse  Coaching 

143. 

Hockey 

144. 

Hockey  Coaching 

145. 

Soccer 

146. 

Soccer  Coaching 

147. 

Squash  and  Handball 

148. 

Tennis  Coaching 

150. 

Swim  for  Handicapped 

151. 

Aquatics 

155. 

Educational  Gymnastics 

160. 

Bowling 

161. 

Golf 

162. 

Advanced  Golf 

163. 

Tennis  and  Badminton 

165. 

Track  and  Field 

166. 

Track  and  Field  Coaching 

167. 

Volleyball 

170. 

Outdoor  Education 

180. 

Folk  and  Square  Dance 

198,199.     OFFICIATING 

For  both  men  and  women.  Development  of  the 
techniques  of  officiating  seasonal  sports  with 
practical  experience. 


206.     PERCEPTUAL  MOTOR 

DEVELOPMENT 
Motor  development  in  the  child,  focusing  on 
conditions    affecting    the    learning    of   motor 
skills. 


253.     PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
Program  content  for  elementary  school  physi- 
cal education  and  methods  used  for  teaching 
physical  education  activities  at  the  elementary 
school  level. 


254.     PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE 

SCHOOL 
Content  and  presentation  of  methods 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  educational 
internship  in  the  schools.  The  applicability  of 
micor-teaching  techniques  to  situations  in 
teaching  physical  education  activities. 

275.  PREVENTION  AND  CARE  OF 
INJURY  IN  ACTIVITY 

Theory  and  techniques  in  preventing  and 
treating  all  types  of  physical  injuries.  First  aid 
treatment;  therapeutic  aids  and  clinical  use  of 
physiotherapy  equipment.  2  class  hours,  1 
2-hour  laboratory  period. 

276.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Aims  and  objectives  in  physical  education; 
presentation  and  critical  analysis  of  curricu- 
lar,  methodological  and  adapted  principles  as 
they  apply  to  the  teaching  of  physical  edu- 
cation. 

277.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  COACHING 
Analysis  of  psychological  content  in  athletics 
and  coaching.  Topics  include;  personality  and 
motivation,  mental  health  aspects,  competi- 
tive spirit,  sportsmanship,  and  selected  prob- 
lems in  coaching  pertaining  to  psychological 
factors.  Prerequisites,  PSYCH  101  and  263  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

370.     ORGANIZATION  AND 

ADMINISTRATION 
Administrative  theory  and  practice  as  they 
relate  to  the  program  and  curriculum  of  physi- 
cal education  in  the  schools. 


381.     ADMINISTRATION  OF 

INTRAMURAL  PROGRAMS 
Objectives,  tourney  design,  organization  ami 
administration  of  intramural  programs.  2  class 
hours  Credit.  2. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected   problem   for 
qualified     students.     By     arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,    1-fi 

391.     SEMINAR 

Analysis  of  studies  and   issues   in   physical 

education. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit.   1-5. 

Sport  Studies 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  H.J.  Vander- 
Zwaag.  Professors  Lewis,  Loy,  Page,  Spears; 


Assistant  Professors  Graham,  Gundersheim, 
and  Toyama. 


200.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  SPORT  AND 
PHYSICAL  ACTIVITY 

Social  action  theory,  group  structure,  social 
institutions,  social  processes,  current  cultural 
trends,  and  social  problems  in  sport.  Prerequi- 
site, SOCIOL  101. 

201.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SPORT  AND 
PHYSICAL  ACTIVITY 

Variables  of  skilled  performance;  behavioral 
patterns  and  interactions  in  games,  sports,  and 
dance  activities;  evaluation  of  skilled  perform- 
ance. Prerequisite,  PSYCH  101. 

202.  HISTORY  OF  SPORT  AND 
PHYSICAL  ACTIVITY 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  sport,  dance,  and 
other  forms  of  organized,  physical  activity 
throughout  the  Western  world.  Prerequisite, 
HIST  100  or  101. 

203.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SPORT  AND 
PHYSICAL  ACTIVITY 

A  philosophical  analysis  of  sport  and  physical 
activity.  Consideration  of  the  nature  and  val- 
ues of  sport  and  its  role  as  a  meaningful  activ- 
ity. Prerequisite,  PHIL  105, 

261.     WORLD  HISTORY  OF  SPORT 

Fai  tors  influencing  the  rise  of  sport  and  the 

roh}  of  sport  in  society.  Prerequisite,  SPORST 

202. 

264.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SPORT 

A  philosophical  analysis  of  key  concepts 
which  influence;  the  objectives  and  content  of 
various  programs  in  the  broad  realm  of  sport. 
Prerequisite,  SPORST  203  or  equivalent. 

265.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  SPORT 

Spoil  as  a  social  institution,  including  struc- 
ture and  function.  Topics  include  theories 
explaining  the  role  of  sport  in  society;  the 
incidence,  form,  and  regulation  of  sport  in 
society;  physical  activity  in  contemporary 
society;  and  the  social  psychology  of  sport, 
including  personality,  attitude,  and  motiva- 
tion. Prerequisite,  SPORST  200. 

362.  HISTORY  OF  SPORT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Sport  in  America  from  earliest  times  to  the 
contemporary  period.  Emphasis  on  the  social, 
political,  and  economii:  factors  which  affected 
the  development  of  sport.  Prerequisite, 
SPORST  261. 

363.  COMPARATIVE  SPORT 

A  comparative  analysis  of  sport  and  athletics 
in  selected  countries.  Emphasis  on  historical, 
cultural,  and  social  values  affecting  the  status 
of  sports  and  recreation,  and  current  interna- 
tional cooperation.  Prerequisite,  SPORST  261. 
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385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected   problem   for 
qualified     students.     By     arrangement     with 
members  of  the  department.  Credit,  1-6. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit.  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  1.5. 

Leisure  Studies  and  Services 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  William  E. 
Randall.  Assistant  Professors:  Klar,  Sherrow; 
Instructor  Willmann. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
1st  Semester 

LS&S  230,  Group  Leadership 
Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 

Elective  (C) 
COMSTU  201,  Public  Speaking 
Program  Activities  Elective 
Sociology  Elective* 
LS&S  104,  Field  Experience  II 


2nd  Semester 
LS&S  380,  Internship 


15 


15 


Credits 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
1 

16 


2nd  Semester 

LS&S  320,  Leisure  Service  Facilities 

Math,  or  Natural  Science  Elective  (E) 

Social  SciencezElective** 

Psychology  Elective 

Option  Course 


JUNIOR  YEAR 
1st  Semester 
LS&S  313,  Leisure  Service 

Programming 
ENGL  337,  Expository  Writing 
Social  Science  Elective** 
Two  Option  Courses 


2nd  Semester 

LS&S  332,  Supervision  in  Leisure 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

15 

Credits 

3 

3 

3 

6 

15 


Services 

3 

Option  Courses 

6 

Arts  and  Sciences  Electives 

3 

Free  Elective 

3 

15 

SENIOR  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

Credits 

LS&S  352,  Organization  and 

Administration  for  Leisure 

Services 

3 

Option  Course 

3 

Arts  and  Sciences  Electives 

3 

Free  Electives 

6 

15 


*One  of  these  three  courses  must  be  a  "D"  course. 
"*Select    freely    from    Anthropology,    Economics, 
Geography,  Political  Science,  more  Psychology,  or 
more    Sociology.    Economics    125    and    Political 
Science  100  recommended. 


101.  MAN  AND  LEISURE 
Concepts  of  leisure,  play  and  recreation  and 
their  societal  implications.  Examination  of 
leisure  opportunities  and  experience  with 
emphasis  on  the  delivery  of  leisure  services. 
Field  trips. 

103,104.  FIELD  EXPERIENCE 
Leadership  skills  plus  not  less  than  20  hours 
per  semester  of  supervised  experience  as  a 
volunteer  in  leadership  or  other  appropriate 
clientele-oriented  roles,  in  approved  settings. 
Enrollment  limited  to  LS&S  majors.  Credit,  1. 

111.  LEISURE  ACTIVITY  ANALYSIS 
Analysis  of  leisure  activities  in  terms  of  inher- 
ent characteristics  and  values  for  various  par- 
ticipant types.  Leadership  skills  and  resources 
needed  for  a  broad  variety  of  program  areas. 

112.  LEISURE  ACTIVITIES  FOR  SPECIAL 
POPULATIONS 

Pertinent  characteristics  of  individuals  and 
groups  requiring  adapted  and/or  modified 
programming.  Providing  leisure  activities  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  special  populations. 
Practicum  experience  included.  All  day  field 
trips.  Prerequisites,  LS&S  111  or  permission  of 
instructor,  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory. 

131.  ORGANIZED  CAMPING 
Operating  procedures  of  organized  camps. 
Camper  guidance,  program  skills,  and  practi- 
cal leadership  experience.  Two-night  camping 
trip,  plus  one-day  trip.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
laboratory. 

230.  GROUP  LEADERSHIP 
Foundations  and  tools  for  leadership.  Suc- 
cessful leadership  techniques  for  large  and 
small  groups  such  as  clubs  and  committees. 
Field  trip.  Non-major  admission  only  by  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

313.     LEISURE  SERVICE  PROGRAMMING 
Critical  determination  of  individual  and  group 
needs  and  objectives  and  the  selection,  plan- 
ning, development  and  evaluation  of  compre- 
hensive programs.  Prerequisite,  LS&S  111. 

320.  LEISURE  SERVICE  FACILITIES 
Principles,  practices,  and  problems  in  the 
planning,  development,  and  management  of 
areas  and  structures  in  the  facilitation  of  lei- 
sure programs  and  services.  Prerequisite, 
LS&S  101,  111,  or  equivalent. 


332.     SUPERVISION  IN  LEISURE 

SERVICES 
Nature,  functions,  principles,  and  methods  of 
supervision  in  leisure  services.  The  supervi- 
sory process  as  related  to  paid  and  volunteer 
staff.  Prerequisite,  LS&S  230  or  equivalent. 

351.  INTRODUCTION  TO  OUTDOOR 
RECREATION 

Characteristics,  principles,  and  practices  of 
outdoor  recreation,  including  current  develop- 
ments; relationship  to  other  uses  of  land  and 
water  resources.  Field  trips. 

352.  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
ADMINISTRATION  FOR  LEISURE 
SERVICES 

A  pragmatic  approach  to  functions  and  meth- 
ods for  administrative  personnel  in  the  leisure 
service  field.  Problems,  role  simulation,  field 
trip,  guests.  Prerequisites,  LS&S  313,  320. 

353.  ENVIRONMENTAL 
INTERPRETATION 

Principles  and  practices  in  interpretation  for 
public  appreciation  of  natural  archaeological 
and  historical  features  in  parks,  museums,  and 
similar  settings.  Field  trips.  Prerequisites,  18 
credits  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  Ameri- 
can history,  anthropology,  natural  resources, 
or  the  natural  sciences;  and  permission  of 
instructor.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory 
period. 


354.     PERSPECTIVES  IN  THERAPEUTIC 

RECREATION 
Historical  and  contemporary  foundations  and 
philosophies  in  therapeutic  recreation.  Profes- 
sional functioning  and  state  of  the  art  are 
emphasized.  Interdisciplinary  relationships, 
research  and  demonstration  needs,  and  future 
perspectives  are  analyzed.  Field  trips.  Prereq- 
uisites, LS&S  112,  EXSCI  204  or  ZOOL  135,  18 
credits  in  pertinent  Psychology  or  Sociology, 
and  junior  or  senior  standing,  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

380.     INTERNSHIP 

Professional  field  experience  with  one  or 
more  approved  cooperating  leisure  service 
agencies  appropriate  to  the  student's  career 
choice.  Open  only  to  LS&S  seniors  who  have 
completed  the  major  option.  LS&S  332  &  352, 
and  who  have  at  least  a  2.0  cumulative  quality 
point  average.  Full-time  field  placement 
throughout  the  semester.  Credit,  15. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  intensive  study  of  an  aspect  of  lei- 
sure studies  and  services  and  the  presentation 
of  results  in  written  form.  Credit,  1-6. 

391.     SEMINAR 

Critical  consideration  of  basic  philosophies 
and  problems  in  leisure  studies  and  services. 
Prerequisite,  LS&S  101  or  351.  Credit,  1. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/or  Honors 
Office.  Credit,  1-5. 


Division  of  Military 
And  Air  Science 


Military  Science 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  (Colonel. 
USA)  Baxter  M.  Bullock.  Lecturers  (Lieu- 
tenant Colonel)  Gladfelter,  (Captain)  Ehren- 
reich  (Captain)  Dionne. 

The  Department  of  Military  Science  offers 
courses  which  are  open  to  any  student  of  the 
University  or  other  institutions  in  the  local 
area.  In  addition,  the  department  conducts  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  program  for 
those  desiring  to  earn  a  commission  as  an  offi- 
cer in  the  United  States  Army.  Students  elect- 
ing to  earn  a  commission  must  complete  eight 
semesters  or  the  equivalent  of  military  science 
subjects.  These  eight  semesters  may  be  com- 
pressed into  six  academic  semesters  with  per- 
mission of  the  department  head.  A  student 
may  receive  constructive  credit  towards  an 
army  commission  through  attendance  at  a 
basic  summer  camp  in  lieu  of  the  first  two 
years  of  the  ROTC  program;  veterans  may 
receive  appropriate  constructive  credit  for 
military  service.  In  addition  to  classroom 
instruction  and  seminars,  participation  is 
required  in  the  department's  leadership  labo- 
ratory comprised  of  several  weekend  practi- 
cums  during  the  year.  Students  are  also 
required  to  complete  a  six-week  advanced 
summer  camp  session  at  the  end  of  Ihe  junior 
or  senior  year.  The  summer  practicum  com- 
bined with  the  leadership  laboratory  permits 
the  application  of  theory  presented  in  aca- 
demic subjects.  To  be  eligible  to  be  enrolled  as 
a  cadet,  students  must  possess  the  University- 
sponsored  sludent  health  insurance  or  equiva- 
lent coverage. 

Upon  completion  of  University  degree 
requirements  and  departmental  requirements, 
the  student  is  commissioned  a  Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  U.S.  Army.  Students  also  partici- 
pate in  department-sponsored  activities  to 
include  visits  and  guest  lecturer  presentations. 

111(1).  AMERICAN  MILITARY  HISTORY  I 
American  Military  History  from  origins  to 
1930.  Army  organization  for  each  war  and 
post-war  period;  leadership  techniques;  prin- 
ciples of  war;  the  development  of  tactics  and 
equipment.  1  class  hour.  Credit,   1. 

112(11).     AMERICAN  MILITARY 

HISTORY  II 
American  Military  History  from  1930  to  the 
present.  Change  in  Army  organization  during 
the  period;  leadership  techniques,  principles 
of  war;  the  development  of  tactics  and  equip- 
ment. 1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

119(1).     CONTEMPORARY  MILITARY 

THEORY  I 
Introduction  to  the  military;  analysis,  inter- 
pretation and  usage  of  topographic  maps  and 
map  substitutes;  land  navigation  techniques; 
introduction  to  communications  procedures 
and  equipment.  2  class  hours,  laboratory  for 
cadets.  Credit.  2. 


137(11).  INTRODUCTION  TO  MILITARY 
LEADERSHIP  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Analysis  of  military  leadership  through  read- 
ings and  discussion  of  leader  and  group 
behavior;  communication  systems,  motiva- 
tional theory  and  organizational  structures; 
fundamentals  and  principles  required  by  the 
junior  officer  as  a  manager  and  a  leader.  3 
class  hours,  laboratory  for  cadets. 

251(1).     ADVANCED  MILITARY 

LEADERSHIP  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Military  instructional  principles  and  their 
application;  mission,  organization  and  func- 
tions of  the  branches  of  the  Army;  integration 
of  the  branches  of  the  Army  into  current  divi- 
sional structure;  Code  of  Conduct  of  the  indi- 
vidual soldier.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
instructor.  3  class  hours,  laboratory  for  cadets. 

252(11).     ADVANCED  CONTEMPORARY 

MILITARY  THEORY 
Principles  of  modern  offensive  and  defensive 
military  tactics;  concepts  of  tactical  communi- 
cations; functions  of  command  to  include  unit 
administration,  supply,  maintenance  and  offi- 
cer and  enlisted  personnel  management.  Pre- 
requisite: permission  of  instructor.  3  class 
hours,  laboratory  for  cadets. 

378(1).  MILITARY  LAW 
The  constitutional  basis  of  powers;  the  consti- 
tution and  the  individual;  the  basic  principles 
of  criminal  law;  administration  of  military 
lustice;  and  the  rules  of  evidence.  Prerequisite, 
junior  or  senior  standing,  3  class  hours,  labo- 
ratory for  cadets. 

379(11).     SEMINAR  IN  MILITARY 

LEADERSHIP  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Managerial  problems  inherent  in  military  staff 
planning  and  administration;  perspective  of 
defense  and  Army  leadership,  management, 
and  organization  in  support  of  national  secu- 
rity. Prerequisites:  MILSCI  251  and  junior  or 
senior  standing.  3  class  hours,  laboratory  for 
cadets. 

385  (I).  386  (II).     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual    study    of   selected    problems    for 
qualified  students.  Credit,  1-6. 

Air  Science 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  (Colonel) 
Volpe.  Assistant  Professors  (Major)  Richard- 
son, (Major)  Sonoda,  (Captain)  Liquori. 

The  Department  of  Air  Science  offers  courses 
of  general  interest  to  all  University  students 
and  of  specific  interest  to  male  and  female 
students  who  wish  to  become  officers  in  the 
United  States  Air  Force.  Requirements  for  an 
Air  Force  commission  are  as  follows:  1)  satis- 
factory completion  of  departmental  course 
offerings.  This  can  be  accomplished  through 
either  a  two-  or  a  four-year  program.  Students 
in  a  four-year  program  take  eight  semesters  of 
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departmental  course  offerings  and  attend  a 
four-week  summer  training  session  on  an 
active  Air  Force  base  at  the  end  of  the  sopho- 
more year.  Those  in  a  two-year  program 
attend  a  six-week  summer  training  session  at 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  in  lieu  of  the 
first  two  years  of  the  ROTC  program,  and  then 
complete  the  last  four  semesters  of  depart- 
mental course  offerings.  Students  with  pre- 
vious ROTC  instruction  in  either  high  school 
or  college,  with  military  school  or  service 
academy  attendance,  active  military  duty,  or 
Civil  Air  Patrol  training  should  consult  the 
department  for  possible  accreditation  of  this 
experience  toward  all  or  part  of  the  first  two 
years  of  ROTC.  In  addition  to  the  classroom 
instruction,  participation  is  required  in  the 
department's  leadership  laboratory,  which 
consists  of  briefings  and  field  trips  designed  to 
acquaint  students  with  Air  Force  life,  cus- 
toms, and  duties,  and  which  entails  participa- 
tion in  the  operation  of  a  cadet  organization 
patterned  after  a  military  organization.  2) 
Satisfactory  completion  of  the  summer  train- 
ing session  which,  combined  with  the  leader- 
ship laboratory,  permits  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  theory  presented  in  academic  subjects 
and  provides  students  an  opportunity  to  see 
Air  Force  personnel  at  work  on  jobs  similar  to 
those  the  students  will  perform  once  on  active 
duty. 

Upon  completion  of  University  degree 
requirements  and  departmental  requirements, 
the  student  is  commissioned  a  Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  A  student  in  the 
senior  year  may  request  a  delay  in  reporting  to 
active  duty  of  up  to  two  years  in  order  to 
complete  graduate  or  professional  school. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

111(1).  THE  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 
Introduction  to  the  mission,  organizational 
structure,  and  operational  concepts  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force.  Emphasis  on  U.S.  strategic  offen- 
sive and  defensive  forces.  1  class  hour,  1  hour 
corps  training.  Credit,  1. 

112(11).  U.S.  MILITARY  FORCES 
Composition  and  deployment  of  U.S.  general 
purpose  forces  and  Air  Force  support  forces. 
The  mission,  resources,  and  operation  of  tacti- 
cal air  forces  in  limited  war  and  of  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  general  purpose  forces, 
their  concepts  and  organization.  1  class  hour, 
1  hour  corps  training.  Credit,  3. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

123(1).  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AIR  POWER  I 
Survey  of  principal  persons,  events,  and  con- 
cepts contributing  to  emergence  of  American 
military  aviation  as  a  separate  air  arm.  Air 
power  theories  of  Mitchell,  Douhet,  and  Tren- 
chard  applied  to  subsequent  experiences  of 
the  Army  Air  Forces.  Credit,  1. 


124(11).     DEVELOPMENT  OF 

AIR  POWER  II 
Emergence  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  its 
employment  from  Berlin  Airlift  through  Viet- 
nam. Assessment  of  the  role  of  air  power  as  an 
instrument  of  the  military  element  of  national 
power.  Credit,  1. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

235(1).     NATIONAL  SECURITY  FORCES 
IN  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN 
SOCIETY  (I) 
Political  interrelationships  between  the  mili- 
tary establishment  and  American  society  in 
the  context  of  military  professionalism,  civil 
military    relations,    and    the    framework    of 
defense   policy   making   (constraint   on   U.S. 
defense  policy  in  the  international  and  domes- 
tic areas).  3  class  hours,  1  hour  corps  training. 

236(11).     NATIONAL  SECURITY  FORCES 
IN  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN 
SOCIETY  (II) 
Evolution   of   U.S.    military   strategy    in    the 
nuclear  age;  emphasis  on  arms  races,  arms 
control,   and   escalation.   Implementation   of 
defense  policy;  emphasis  on  bureaucratic  poli- 
tics and  organizational  theory  in  policy  for- 
mulation and  implementation.  3  class  hours,  1 
hour  corps  training. 

233  (II).     FLIGHT  INSTRUCTION 

PROGRAM  —  CLASSROOM  PHASE 
A  basic  ground  school  to  introduce  students  to 
private  flying  at  the  light  aircraft  level. 
Includes  basic  aerodynamics,  navigation, 
radio  navigation,  meteorology,  and  federal 
regulations.  2  class  hours.  Permission  of 
department  required.  Credit,  2. 

SENIOR  YEAR 

341(1).  THE  PROFESSIONAL  OFFICER  I 
Military  management  functions,  the  role  of 
command  and  staff  in  decision-making,  the 
factors  relating  to  effective  leadership,  quanti- 
tative techniques,  game  theory,  and  the  tradi- 
tional aspects  of  power,  authority,  and  status. 
3  class  hours,  1  hour  corps  training. 

342  (II).  THE  PROFESSIONAL  OFFICER  II 
The  professional  concept  of  military  duty,  the 
framework  of  military  law,  and  a  practical 
introduction  to  active  duty  service  as  a  profes- 
sional officer.  3  class  hours,  1  hour  corps 
training. 

343  (I),  (II).     FLIGHT  INSTRUCTION 

PROGRAM  —  FLIGHT  PHASE 
For  senior,  pilot-qualified  Air  Force  ROTC 
cadets  only.  Twenty-five  hours  of  flight 
instruction  in  light  aircraft;  emphasis  on 
cross-country  navigation,  radio  navigation, 
safety,  and  basic  visual  flight  maneuvers. 
Prerequisite,  AS  233.  By  arrangement. 

Credit,  1. 


Honors  Program 

Director;  George  J.  Armelagos;  Associate 
Director:  Mary  Sirridge. 

Honors  Program  courses  are  open  to  any  qual- 
ified student.  One  need  not  be  a  Common- 
wealth Scholar  nor  a  member  of  any  depart- 
mental Honors  Program  to  be  eligible  to  take 
Honors  Courses.  However,  like  other  Univer- 
sity courses,  some  Honors  Courses  have  pre- 
requisites; some  require  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 


Most  Honors  Courses,  which  number  approx- 
imately 200  each  semester,  and  are  drawn 
from  all  departments  of  the  University,  are 
designated  by  adding  an  Honors  Colloquia  to 
departmental  courses,  giving  them  one  addi- 
tional credit. 


181  (I),  182  (II).  183  (I),  184  (II),  185  (I),  186 

(II). 

HONORS  —  STUDIES  IN  THE 

HUMANITIES  (C) 
An  area  of  one  or  more  of  the  humanistic  dis- 
ciplines, such  as  art,  literature,  music,  history, 
or  philosophy.  For  Honors  Program  freshmen 
and  sophomores;  others  by  permission  of  the 
Director  of  Honors. 

187  (I),  188  (II),  189  (I),  190  (II),  191  (I),  192 

(II). 

HONORS  —  STUDIES  IN  THE 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES  (D) 
An  area  of  one  or  more  of  the  social  sciences, 
such  as  economics,  psychology,  sociology,  or 
anthropology.  For  Honors  Program  freshmen 
and  sophomores;others  by  permission  of  the 
Director  of  Honors. 

193  (I),  194  (II),  195  (I),  196  (II),  197  (I),  198 
(II). 

HONORS  — STUDIES  INTHE 
SCIENCES  AND  MATHEMATICS  (E) 
An  area  of  one  or  more  of  the  sciences,  such  as 
physics,  chemistry,  botany,  astronomy,  geol- 
ogy, or  zoology,  or  of  mathematics.  For  Hon- 
ors Program  freshmen  and  sophomores;  oth- 
ers by  permission  of  the  Director  of  Honors. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified  students.  By  arrangement  with  the 
Director  of  Honors.  Credit,  1-6. 

387(1),  388(11).     HONORS  — 

INTERDISCIPLINARY  STUDIES: 
SENIOR  COLLOQUIUM 
An  interdisciplinary  seminar  for  Honors  Pro- 
gram seniors;  open  by  invitation  only. 

391  (I),  392  (II),  393  (I),  394  (II).     HONORS  — 

INTERDISCIPLINARY  SEMINAR 
A  problem  requiring  the  use  of  several  disci- 
plines. For  Honors  Program  juniors  and  sen- 
iors; others  by  permission. 
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398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  the  Director  of  Honors.     Credit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  mandatory.  By 
arrangement  with  the  Director  of  Honors. 

Credit,    1-5. 

Legal  Studies  Program 

Director:  Assistant  Professor  M.  Ethan  Katsh. 
Associate  Professor  )ohn  J.  Bonsignorc; 
Assistant  Professors  Stephen  Arons,  Peter 
d'Errico,  Ronald  M.  Pipkin,  |anet  Rifkin. 

The  Legal  Studies  Program  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  students  to  pursue  courses  about  the 
nature  and  function  of  law;  it  presents  field 
work  and  research  opportunities,  conferences, 
practica,  and  special  courses  about  law  for  the 
University  community. 

The  major  in  Legal  Studies  is  individually 
designed  around  a  basic  core  of  study.  This  is 
not  a  "pre-law"  preparatory  program. 

The  Legal  Studies  Program  is  allied  with  a 
range  of  faculty  and  courses  in  the  Five  Col- 
leges. A  Five-College  Legal  Studies  Catalog 
lists  many  of  the  offerings  available.  The 
courses  arc  open  to  anyone  interested  in 
examining  the  interrelationships  of  law  and 
society. 

Admission  to  the  major  is  available  to  a 
small  number  of  undergraduates  through  a 
selection  process  in  which  a  study  plan  is 
negotiated  for  each  student  by  the  student  and 
major  advisor  according  to  their  mutual 
interests. 

Each  major  is  required  to  take  LKOAL  201. 
202,  264,  383,  385-386,  and  391,  as  well  as  an 
additional  15  credits  of  study  drawn  from  the 
law-related  offerings  of  other  disciplines  in 
the  Five-College  Legal  Studies  Curriculum 

201.  INTRODUCTIONTO  LEGAL 
STUDIES 

The  purposes  and  functions  of  law  in  society. 
Legal  reasoning  and  decision-making;  the 
impact  of  law  upon  persons  directly  and  indi- 
rectly involved  with  it;  the  relationship 
between  political,  social,  and  economic  power 
and  law;  the  relationship  of  law  and  morality; 
and  the  problems  of  achieving  justice  in  con- 
temporary society. 

202.  INTERMEDIATE  LEGAL  STUDIES 
Specific   views   of  law  at   a   more   advanced 
level;  for  example,  the  legal  imagination;  law, 
community  and  consciousness;  law,  prisons 
and  society. 

242.  THE  LEGAL  IMAGINATION 
Legal  theory  and  literature  as  tools  in  analyz- 
ing how  the  law  communicates  with,  charac- 
terizes, labels,  judges  and  categorizes  individ- 
uals. How  the  law  can  be  for  some  an 
interesting  intellectual  challenge,  a  vehicle  for 
social  change,  and  a  logical  system,  and  for 
others,  a  lifeless,  mysterious,  necessary  evil. 


264.     URBAN  LAW 

The  efficacy  of  the  legal  system  in  dealing 
with  major  urban  social  problems.  Materials 
concentrated  in  one  or  two  problem  areas, 
such  as  housing,  crime  or  welfare. 

271.     SEX  ROLES,  LAW  &  SOCIETY 
Law  in  society,  how  this  interaction  fosters 
the  treatment  and  classification  of  individuals 
according  to  their  sex.  The  role  of  women  in 
society  and  how  the  law  affects  this  status. 

383.     LEGAL  RESEARCH  AND  WRITING 
Development  of  one  area  of  legal  doctrine  as  a 
means  of  learning  how  to  read  and  analyze 
judicial  opinions  and  statutes  and  as  a  vehicle 
for  legal  research  and  writing. 

385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected   problem   for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement     with 
members  of  the  program.  Credit.   1-6. 

391.     SEMINAR 

Topics   covered    reflect    student    and    faculty 

interests. 

398.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  arrange- 
ment with  the  program  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Crailit,  4. 

399.  SENIOR  HONORS 

Continuation  ol  398  Thesis  mandator]  Bj 
arrangement  with  the  program  and/or  I  lonors 
Office.  Credit.    1-5. 

RELATED  COURSES 

ANTH  33b.     Political  Anthropology 
ANTH  338.     Anthropology  of  Law  and 

Conflict 
POLSCI     362.     Politics,     Law     and     |udicial 

Behavior 

Rhetoric 

Acting  Director  of  Program:  |ane  Blankenship 
Director  of  Communication  Skills  Center 
Shirley  DeShields. 

Director  of  English  as  a  Second  Language 
Component:  Clodomiro  Cabanas.  Director 
of  Rhetoric  Center  for  Instructional  Improve- 
ment: Sara  Stelzner. 

The  Rhetoric  faculty  is  composed  of  faculty 
members  from  the  Departments  of  English. 
Communication  Studies,  and  others. 

With  certain  exceptions  for  advanced 
placement,  the  University  Core  in  Rhetoric 
requires  the  completion  of  one  course  in 
Group  I,  and  one  other  course  in  Rhetoric.  The 
requirement  is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Within  the  standard  two-semester 
sequence  in  composition  and  speech,  the  Pro- 
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gram  in  General  Rhetoric  offers  flexibility  and 
choice,  as  well  as  a  systematic  theory  of  lan- 
guage. It  asks  two  questions:  How  do  we  use 
words  and  styles  to  express  ourselves  and 
communicate  with  our  world?  How  can  we 
improve  this  expression  and  communication, 
and  what  do  we  mean  by  "improvement?" 
The  Program  confronts  at  a  basic  or  unspecial- 
ized  level,  many  of  the  "languages"  through 
which  people  share  their  experience  —  oral 
and  written,  kinesics,  film,  electronics.  Fuller 
details  on  the  courses  in  the  Program  are  avail- 
able at  the  Rhetoric  Office.  308C  Bartlett  Hall. 


GROUP  I 

100(1).  (II).     LANGUAGE  AND  WRITING 

(B) 
How  words  and  styles  are  chosen  to  express 
ourselves  and  our  world,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  written  language.  Varied 
opportunities  for  written  expression,  on  dif- 
ferent subjects  for  different  purposes  and 
audiences.  Emphasizes  responsible  choice  in 
the  language  used  in  both  academic  and  every- 
day life. 

102.     READING,  COMPREHENSION  AND 

GRAMMAR  (B) 
Laboratory  course  for  students  with  special 
problems  in  reading,  grammar,  study  skills, 
etc:    Enrollment  only  by  permission  of  Skills 
Center.  Credit  varies. 

105.106.107.     ENGLISH  AS  A  SECOND 

LANGUAGE 
Rhetoric  courses  offered   for  the  non-native 
English  speaking  student.  Enrollment  by  per- 
mission of  Program.  Credit  varies. 

110(1),  (II).     LANGUAGE  AND 

SPEAKING  (B) 
The  process  and  act  of  communication. 
emphasizing  meaning  and  the  principles  of 
and  the  choices  available  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. The  rhetorical  nature  of  our  world,  and 
the  means  and  ends  of  effective  and  ethical 
communication.  The  concepts  of  communica- 
tion, meaning,  and  language;  and  the  princi- 
ples and  problems  of  informative  and  persua- 
sive speaking. 


GROUP  II 

140  (1),  (II).     VOICES  OF  IMAGINATIVE 

WRITING  (B) 
Various  kinds  of  verbal  imaginative  expres- 
sions in  our  culture  —  rock  lyrics  and  modern 
poems,  short  fiction,  drama  —  to  enable  more 
articulate  and  critical  reading  and  more 
resourceful  and  daring  writing.  Exercises  in 
critical  reading  or  analysis  balanced  by  fre- 
quent "creative"  writing  activities  in  various 
genres;  "playing"  at  self-expression  and  self- 
definition. 


185 


145  (I).  (II).     CRITICISM  AND  THE 

THEATRICAL  ARTS  (B) 
An  opportunity  to  sharpen  critical  judgment 
about  theatre.  Aims  at  development  of  infor- 
mal criticism  into  well-reasoned  judgments  of 
theatrical  art,  using  as  subject  matter  current 
local  offerings  in  theatre,  film  and  dance,  and 
participation  in  laboratory  projects. 

165  (I),  (II).     MODERN  PUBLIC 

DISCOURSE  (B) 
The  analysis  of  contemporary  rhetorical  dis- 
course; how  it  works  and  why  it  sometimes 
fails.  Emphasis  on  oral  political  discourse,  but 
a  wide  variety  of  communication  situations 
are  studied  to  discover  the  relationship  of 
source,  message  and  receiver.  The  interrela- 
tion of  language  and  thought  with  the  environ- 
ment in  which  they  occur  examined  through 
lectures,  discussion,  films,  tapes,  and  multi- 
media presentations. 

180  (I),  (II).  THE  RHETORIC  OF  FILM  (B) 
The  process  of  communication  focusing  on 
the  languages  of  film.  Emphasis  on  relation- 
ships between  techniques  and  meaning  in  film 
and  the  ways  film  uses  the  rhetorical  methods 
of  oral  and  written  language.  Each  student 
views  a  significant  number  of  films,  reads 
related  essays,  writes  frequent  papers,  and 
has  an  opportunity  to  write  a  brief  scenario  or 
(in  some  cases)  make  a  short  film. 


385,386.     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for 
qualified    students.     By    arrangement    with 
members  of  the  program.  Credit,  1-6. 
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Administrative  Officers 


University  System 

Robert  Wood,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), President 

Ernest  A.  Lynton,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Senior  Vice  President  for  Aca- 
demic Affairs 

Jay  Janis,  B.A.  (Yale  University),  Senior 
Vice  President  for  Management  and 
Business  Affairs 

Nan  S.  Robinson,  M.A.  (Radcliffe  Col- 
lege), Vice  President  for  Planning 

Gladys  Hardy,  B.A.  (Sarah  Lawrence 
College),  Secretary 

Kenneth  W.  Johnson,  B.S.  (University  of 
Vermont),  Treasurer 

Adam  Yarmolinski,  LL.B.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Professor 
of  the  University 

Rev.  Michael  P.  Walsh,  Ph.D.  (Fordham 
University),  Academic  Adviser  to  the 
President 


Amherst  Campus 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHANCELLOR 

Randolph  W.  Bromery,  Ph.D.  (Johns 
Hopkins  University).  Chancellor 

James  1.  DeShields,  Ed.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  to  the 
Chancellor 

Douglas  R.  Forsyth,  Ph.D.  (Colorado 
State  University),  Assistant  to  the 
Chancellor 

Warren  W.  Gulko,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Director  of  Budgeting  and 
Institutional  Studies 

H.  J.  Littlefield,  Jr..  B.S.  (Kings  Point), 
Director  of  Planning 

Daniel  M.  Melley.  M.S.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), Director  of  Puhlic  Affairs 

Sidney  Myers,  J.D.  (Boston  Universtiy 
Law  School),  Staff  Attorney 

George  A.  Norton,  B.S.M.E.  (University 
of  Maine),  Director,  Physical  Plant 

Charlotte  Rahaim,  Ed.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  to  the 
Chancellor 

Zina  Tillona,  D.M.L.  (Middlebury  Col- 
lege). Assistant  to  the  Chancellor 

OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE  CHANCELLOR 
FOR  ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS  AND  PRO- 
VOST 

Dean  Alfange,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Acting  Vice  Chancellor  for  Aca- 
demic Affairs  and  Provost 

David  C.  Bischoff,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania 
State  University),  Associate  Provost 


Vere  C.  Chappell,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Acting  Associate  Provost 

Robert  L.  Woodbury,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Provost  for  Special 
Programs 

ACADEMIC  DEANS 

Jeremiah  M.  Allen,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Colorado),  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Humanities  and  Fine  Arts,  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences 

David  C.  Bischoff,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania 
State  University).  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Physical  Education 

Vere  C.  Chappell,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Acting  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School 

William  A.  Darity,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill),  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Health  Sciences 

Louis  Fischer,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Univer- 
sity), Acting  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education 

Glen  Gordon.  Ph.D.  (University  of  Chi- 
cago), Acting  Dean  of  The  Faculty  of 
Social  and  Behavorial  Sciences.  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences 

George  Odiorne,  Ph.D.  (New  York  Uni- 
versity), Dean  of  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration 

Kenneth  G.  Picha,  PhD.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Engineering 

Seymour  Shapiro,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics, 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Arless  A.  Spielman,  Ph.D.  (University  oi 
Minnesota),  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Food  and  Natural  Resources;  Director. 
Experiment  Station  and  Extension 
Servii  e 


OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE  CHANCELLOR 
FOR  STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

Robert  W.  Gage,  M.D.  (Harvard  Medical 
School),  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student 
Affairs 

Barry  W.  Averill,  B.S.  (University  of 
Kentucky),  Director  of  Health  Services 

William  F.  Field.  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Maryland),  Dean  of  Students  and 
Interim  Director  of  the  Campus  Center 

Sally  A.  Freeman,  M.A.  (New  York  Uni- 
versity), Director  of  Student  Develop- 
ment Center 

David  L.  Johnston,  M.A.  (State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Albany),  Director 
of  Puhlic.  Safety 


Director    of    Residential    Life    (Position 

vacant) 
William  D.  Tunis,  Ph.D.  (University  of 

Massachusetts),  Director  of  Personnel 

and  Financial  Services 

OFFICE  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  SER- 
VICES 

John   L.   DeNyse,   B.B.A.  (University  of 

Massachusetts),  Director  of  Personnel 

and  Financial  Services 
Jake  E.  Bishop,  L.L.B.  (LaSalle  Extension 

University),  Director  of  Procurement 
William  H.  Maus,  B.B.A.  (Northeastern 

University),  Controller 
Harold    Scott    Overing,    Coordinator   of 

Employee/Labor  Relations 

FIVE  COLLEGE  COOPERATION 
E.  [efferson  Murphy,  Ph.  D.  (University 
of  Connecticut),  Coordinator 

CHAPLAINS 

Rev.  Frank  Dorman,  M.  Div.  (Drew  Theo- 
logical School),  Member.  United  Chris- 
tian Foundation  Ministry 

Ms.  Ruth  Fessenden,  B.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts,)  Member,  United 
Christian  Foundation  Ministry 

Rev.  Peter  Sabey.  Th.M.  (Princeton 
Seminary),  Member.  United  Christian 
Foundation  Ministry 

Rev.  Leo  A.  Leclerc,  B.A.  (University  of 
Montreal),  Director  of  the  Newman 
Center  and  Chaplain  to  Roman  Catho- 
lic Students 

Rev.  Merle  L.  Lavoie,  M.A.  (University  of 
Louvain,  Belgium),  Chaplain  to  Roman 
Catholic  Students 

Rev.  J.  Joseph  Quigley,  B.S.  (Fordham 
University),  Chaplain  to  Roman  Cath- 
olic Students. 

Rabbi  Savi  Perlmuttcr,  M.A.  (Temple 
University),  Chaplain  to  Jewish  Stu- 
dents 

Boston  Campus 

Carlo  Golino,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley),  Chancellor 

Worcester  Campus 

Roger  J.  Bulger,  M.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity). Chancellor  and  Dean  of  the 
Medical  School 
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UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


Where  to  Write  for 
Further  Information 


Admissions 

William  D.  Tunis,  Dean  of  Admissions, 
Records  and  Financial  Aid,  Whitmore 

Placement  and  Guidance  Services 

Director,  Student  Development  Center. 
Berkshire  House 

Expenses,  Payments 

Robert  R.  Mishol,  Bursar,  Whitmore 

Graduate  School 

Dean,  Graduate  Research  Center 

Housing 

J.  Bruce  Cochrane,  Whitmore 

Financial  Aid 

Richard    A.    Dent,    Director    (Loans    & 
Scholarships),  Whitmore 

Academic  Records  and  Transcripts 

Ralph  D.  Jones,  Registrar,  Whitmore 

Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 

|ohn  W.  Denison,  Director,  Stockbridge 

Hall 


Student  Affairs 

William    F.    Field, 
Whitmore 


Dean    of    Students, 


Summer  Session 

Office  of  the  Provost,  Whitmore 

Admissions  at  Boston 

Director  of  Admissions 

Admissions  at  Worcester 

Office  of  Admissions 

PLEASE  NOTE 

All  correspondence  concerning  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 
should  be  addressed  to  the  appropriate 
office,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01003. 

All  correspondence  concerning  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 
should  be  addressed  to:  Columbia 
Point.  Boston,  MA  02115. 

All  correspondence  concerning  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  Medical 
School  should  be  addressed  to:  55  Lake 
Avenue  North,  Worcester,  MA  01605. 


The  New  England  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst  is  accredited  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools.  The  Association  accredits 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  six  New  Eng- 
land states.  Membership  in  one  of  the  six 
regional  accrediting  associations  in  the 
United  States  indicates  that  the  school  or 
college  has  been  carefully  evaluated  and 
found  to  meet  standards  agreed  upon  by 
qualified  educators.  Colleges  support  the 
efforts  of  public-school  and  community 
officials  to  have  their  secondary  schools 
meet  the  standards  of  membership. 
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Oclober  1976 

The  Graduate  School  Bulletin  is  published  annually. 
The  Graduate  School  Bulletin  for  the  sessions  of 
1976-77  is  part  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth 
Annual  Report  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Undergraduate  Catalog 
of  the  University  it  constitutes  Part  II  of  Public  Doc- 
ument 31  (Sec.  8.  Chapter  75,  of  the  General  Laws  of 
Massachusetts). 

Information  contained  in  this  Bulletin  is  current  as 
of  May,  1976. 
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1976-77  Academic  Calendar 


Wednesday,  September  1 

Thursday,  September  2 

Friday,  September  10 

Wednesday,  September  15 

Friday,  October  1 

Monday,  October  1 1 

Wednesday,  October  13 

Thursday,  November  1 1 

Monday,  November  15 

Wednesday,  November  24 

Monday,  November  29 

Thursday,  December  16 

Wednesday,  December  22 

Friday,  December  31 

Monday,  January  24 
Tuesday,  January  25 
Monday,  January  31 
Monday,  February  7 
Monday,  February  21 
Tuesday,  March  1 

Monday,  March  7 

Saturday,  March  19 

Monday,  March  28 

Monday,  April  18 

Monday,  April  25 

Friday,  April  29 

Thursday,  May  12 

Wednesday,  May  18 

Saturday,  May  21 

Wednesday,  August  31 


Registration  for  graduate  students. 

Classes  begin. 

Last  day  to  register. 

Last  day  to  add  courses. 

Application  deadline  for  Spring  1977 

admission. 

Holiday. 

Last  day  to  drop  courses  with  DR. 

Holiday. 

Spring  semester  preregistration  week  begins. 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  after  last  class. 

Classes  resume. 

Final  examinations  begin. 

Final    examinations    end;    Christmas    recess 

begins. 

Degree  requirements  deadline  for  February  1, 

1977  degrees. 

Registration  for  graduate  students. 

Classes  begin. 

Last  day  to  register. 

Last  day  to  add  courses. 

Holiday. 

Application  deadline  for  Summer  or  Fall  1977 

admission. 

Last  day  to  drop  courses  with  DR. 

Spring  recess  begins  after  last  class. 

Classes  resume. 

Holiday. 

Fall  semester  preregistration  week  begins. 

Degree   requirements   deadline   for    May   21, 

1977  degrees. 

Final  examinations  begin. 

Final  examinations  end. 

Commencement. 

Degree  requirements  deadline  for  September 

1,  1977  degrees. 


University  of  Massachusetts 

1977-78  Academic  Calendar 


Wednesday,  August  31 

Thursday,  September  1 

Monday,  September  5 

Friday,  September  9 

Wednesday,  September  14 

Saturday,  October  1 

Monday,  October  10 

Wednesday,  October  12 

Friday,  November  1 1 

Monday,  November  14 

Wednesday,  November  23 

Monday,  November  28 

Thursday,  December  15 

Wednesday,  December  21 

Friday,  December  30 

Monday,  January  23 

Tuesday,  January  24 

Monday,  January  30 

Monday,  February  6 

Monday,  February  20 

Wednesday,  March  1 

Monday,  March  6 

Saturday,  March  18 

Monday,  March  27 

Monday,  April  17 

Monday,  April  24 

Friday,  April  28 

Thursday,  May  1 1 

Wednesday,  May  17 

Saturday,  May  20 

Thursday,  August  31 


Registration  for  graduate  students. 

Classes  begin. 

Holiday. 

Last  day  to  register. 

Last  day  to  add  courses. 

Application  deadline  for  Spring  1978  admission. 

Holiday. 

Last  day  to  drop  courses  with  DR. 

Holiday. 

Spring  semester  preregistration  week  begins. 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  after  last  class. 

Classes  resume. 

Final  examinations  begin. 

Final  examinations  end;  Christmas  recess  begins. 

Degree  requirements  deadline  for  February  1,  1978  degrees. 

Registration  for  graduate  students. 

Classes  begin. 

Last  day  to  register. 

Last  day  to  add  courses. 

Holiday. 

Application  deadline  for  Summer  or  Fall  1978  admission. 

Last  day  to  drop  courses  with  DR. 

Spring  recess  begins  after  last  class. 

Classes  resume. 

Holiday. 

Fall  semester  preregistration  week  begins. 

Degree  requirements  deadline  for  May  20,  1978  degrees. 

Final  examinations  begin. 

Final  examinations  end. 

Commencement. 

Degree  requirements  deadline  for  September  1,  1978  degrees. 


University 
Library 


Southwest 

Residential 

College 


To  Route  9 
To  Alumni  Stadium 
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The  Board  of  Trustees 


Organization  of  1976 
Robert  M.  Abrams  of  Holyoke 
Stephen  E.  Breyer  of  Cambridge 
Sylvia  K.  Burack  of  Brookline 
Bruce  R.  Carlson  of  Dallas,  Texas 
Catherine  Forbes  Clark  of  Dorchester 
Edmund  J.  Croce  of  Worcester 
Paul  M.  Cronin  of  Roslindale 
Daniel  Dennis  of  Billerica 
Robert  D.  Gordon  of  Boston 
Joseph  P.  Healey  of  Arlington 
Ogretta  V.  McNeil  of  Worcester 
Ruth  S.  Morgenthau  of  Cambridge 
Gavin  D.  Robertson  of  Worcester 
Cary  E.  Rothenburger  hi  of  Concord 
Carolyn  C.  Rowland  of  Osterville 
Alan  Shaler  of  Easthampton 
Erline  Shearer  of  Boston 
Robert  J.  Spiller  of  Winchester 
Frederick  S.  Troy  of  Boston 

Ex  Officio 

Michael  S.  Dukakis  of  Brookline,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
Robert  Wood  of  Lincoln,  President  of  the  University 
Gregory  R.  Anrig  of  Needham,  Commissioner  of  Education 
Jonathan  E.  Fielding  of  Brookline,  Commissioner  of  Public  Health 
Robert  L.  Okin  of  Cambridge,  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health 
Frederic  Winthrop,  Jr.,  of  Ipswich,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Nancy  B.  Eddy  of  Amherst,  Chairman,  Board  of  Selectmen 

Officers  of  the  Board 

Joseph  P.  Healey  of  Arlington,  Chairman 
Gladys  Keith  Hardy  of  Newton,  Secretary 
Kenneth  W.  Johnson  of  Amherst,  Treasurer 
Dorothy  K.  Eichel  of  Boston,  Assistant  Secretary 


University  of  Massachusetts 

Administrative  Officers 


Robert  Wood,  Ph.D. 

President 

Ernest  A.  Lynton,  Ph.D. 

Senior  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs 

Jay  Janis.  B.A. 

Senior  Vice  President  for  Management  and 

Business  Affairs 

Nan  S.  Robinson,  M.A. 
Vice  President  for  Planning 

Kenneth  W.  Johnson,  B.S. 
Treasurer 

Gladys  Keith  Hardy,  B.A. 

Secretary  of  the  University 


Graduate  School 

Vere  C.  Chappell,  Ph.D. 

Acting  Associate  Provost  and  Dean  of  the 

Graduate  School 

Eugene  B.  Piedmont,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

for  Academic  Affairs 

Michael  N.  Kreisler,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

for  Research 

Robert  L.  Chew,  Ed.D. 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Graduate  Dean 

Robert  M.  Swasey,  B.A. 

Graduate  Registrar 

Robert  E.  Staney,  M.B.A. 

Business  Manager  of  the  Graduate  School 


Dean  Alfance,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Acting  Vice-Chancellor  for  Academic 

Affairs  and  Provost 

D  u  in  C.  Bischoff,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Provost  and  Dean  of  the  School 

of  Physical  Education 

Robert  L.  Woodbury,  PhD. 

Associate  Provost  for  Special  Programs 

Robert  W.  Gage,  M.D. 

Vice-Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 

Glen  Gordon,  Ph.D. 

Acting  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Social  and 

Behavioral  Sciences 

Louis  Fischer,  Ph.D. 

Acting  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education 

Jeremiah  M.  Allen,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine 

A  rts 

William  A.  Darity,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Health  Sciences 

Seymour  Shapiro,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Natural  Scieni  es 

and  Mathematics 

kiwi  ih  G.  PlCHA,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering 

George  Odiorne,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration 

RossS.  Whaley.  Ph  D. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Food  and  Natural 
Resources 


University  of  Massachusetts/Boston 
Carlo  L.  Golino,  Ph.D. 

Chancellor 


University  of  Massachusetts/Amherst 
Randolph  W.  Bromery,  Ph.D. 

Chancellor 


University  of  Massachusetts/Worcester 

Roger  J.  Bulger.  M.D. 

Chancellor  and  Dean  of  the  Medical  School 
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The  University 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  the  state  uni- 
versity of  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  founded  in 
1863  under  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Land 
Grant  Act  passed  by  the  United  States  Congress 
one  year  earlier. 

Situated  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sections 
of  the  state,  the  University  at  Amherst  joins  with 
its  academic  neighbors —  Amherst,  Smith,  Mount 
Holyoke,  and  Hampshire  Colleges  —  in  maintain- 
ing the  rich  tradition  of  education  and  cultural 
activity  associated  with  the  Connecticut  Valley 
region.  The  University's  Amherst  campus  consists 
of  approximately  1,100  acres  of  land  and  110 
buildings.  Physical  growth  has  been  carefully 
planned,  with  provisions  for  additional  buildings 
and  facilities  to  accommodate  an  enrollment  of 
approximately  25,000  students. 

The  Associate  Provost  and  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School,  in  collaboration  with  the  University 
Graduate  Council,  exercises  overall  review  and 
supervision  of  graduate  programs  conducted  in 
the  several  colleges  and  provides  guidance  in  the 
development  of  new  programs  as  well  as  the 
maintenance  of  standards  for  existing  programs. 
Each  college  of  the  University  has  developed  its 
graduate  programs  in  accordance  with  the  highest 
national  professional  standards  of  the  respective 
fields. 

For  information  about  University  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Boston  graduate  programs,  consult  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  Bulletin. 

Information  on  graduate  programs  in  medicine 
is  found  in  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Worcester  Medical  School  Catalogue. 

COLLEGES  CONDUCTING 
GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

Seven  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  are 
authorized  to  offer  graduate  degree  programs 
through  the  Graduate  School:  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,   the  College  of  Food  and  Natural 


Resources,  the  School  of  Business  Administration, 
the  School  of  Education,  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing, the  School  of  Health  Sciences,  and  the  School 
of  Physical  Education. 

UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

The  University  Library  system  is  composed  of  the 
new  28-story  University  Library  and  several 
branch  libraries.  Present  holdings  include  over 
1,400,000  books,  periodical  volumes,  and  govern- 
ment documents,  and  over  420,000  microforms. 
Holdings  of  the  University  Library  and  its 
branches  are  listed  in  the  public  catalog,  situated 
on  the  main  level  of  the  University  Library.  More 
than  10,000  periodicals  are  currently  received  and 
distributed,  according  to  subject  matter,  in  the 
University  Library  or  its  branch  libraries.  Hold- 
ings and  locations  are  listed  in  both  the  card 
catalog  and  the  Pioneer  Valley  Union  List  of 
Journal  and  Serial  Holdings,  a  computer-pro- 
duced book  that  also  includes  serial  listings  of 
Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke  and  Smith 
College  Libraries,  Forbes  Public  Library  and  the 
Hampshire  Inter-Library  Center.  A  computer 
project  to  provide  on-line  access  to  all  University 
serial  holdings  is  currently  in  progress.  The 
Library  is  a  depository  for  U.S.  government  publi- 
cations and  also  regularly  receives  many  categories 
of  publications  from  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  agencies  and  from  the  Com- 
monwealth, cities,  and  towns  of  Massachusetts. 

The  University  Library  contains  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  entire  collection,  including  most  of  the 
holdings  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities. 
The  principal  branch  libraries  are  the  Morrill 
Biological  Sciences  Library  in  the  Morrill  Science 
Center  and  the  Physical  Sciences  Library  in  the 
Graduate  Research  Center. 

A  library  handbook  and  information  series  is 
available  at  the  reference  desk  of  the  University 
Library  as  well  as  in  the  branch  libraries.  Librari- 
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ans  are  on  duty  in  the  University  Library  and  the 
two  branch  libraries  to  assist  the  University  com- 
munity in  using  the  Library  and  its  collections. 

HAMPSHIRE  INTER-LIBRARY  CENTER 

The  University  Library  is  a  participating  member 
of  the  Hampshire  Inter-Library  Center,  a  coopera- 
tive facility  for  the  acquisition,  storage,  and  servic- 
ing of  research  materials,  especially  journals,  doc- 
uments, and  scholarly  sets.  Incorporated  in  1951 
to  augment  library  resources  in  the  area,  HILC  is 
jointly  operated  by  the  libraries  of  the  five  Con- 
necticut Valley  colleges  —  Amherst,  Hampshire, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  and  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  -  -  and  the  Forbes  Library  of 
Northampton,  Massachusetts.  The  HILC  collec- 
tion numbers  about  35,000  bound  volumes,  and 
approximately  1,000  journals  are  received  cur- 
rently. The  Center  is  presently  located  in  the 
Physical  Sciences  Branch  Library. 

THE  UNIVERSITY 
COMPUTING  CENTER 

The  University  Computing  Center  provides  the 
computing  services  required  to  support  the 
instruction  and  research  activities  of  the  faculty 
and  students  of  the  University.  Computing  ser- 
vices include  batch,  remote  batch  and  lime  shar- 
ing operations.  A  large  number  of  popular  pro- 
gramming languages  and  an  extensive  library  are 
available  to  the  community.  The  time  sharing  sys- 
tem allows  access  to  the  computer  from  over  150 
terminals  located  around  the  campus.  As  many  as 
90  simultaneous  users  can  be  accommodated.  Pro- 
gramming languages  that  are  available  are  FOR- 
TRAN, COBOL,  BASIC,  COMPASS,  APL.  SNO- 
BOL,  LISP  and  other  special  purpose  languages. 
In  addition  to  this,  other  program  packages  are 
available  such  as  SPSS,  BMDs,  IMSL,  SSP,  Uni- 
vac,  MATH/ST  AT,  etc.  Users  can  also  maintain 
and  share  their  own  private  libraries. 

In  addition  to  the  computing  services,  the  Uni- 
versity Computing  Center  offers  many  services 
including  applications  programming,  consulting, 
program  assistance  and  keypunching.  Short 
courses  in  programming  and  various  languages 
and  the  use  of  the  various  systems  are  offered  as 
needed  by  the  community.  Formal  full-term 
courses  in  computing  techniques  are  offered  by 
the  Computer  and  Information  Science  Depart- 
ment. 

The  equipment  of  the  University  Computing 
Center   consists   of  a   Control   Data   Corporation 


CDC  Cyber  74-18  which  has  one  CPU,  10  PPU's 
and  13 IK  words  of  memory.  Peripheral  devices 
include  disk  drives,  seven-track  and  nine-track 
tape  drives,  card  readers,  printers,  card  punch  and 
two  TEMPO-I  computers  used  as  communications 
processors.  Remote  terminals  include  Teletypes 
and  APL  compatible  terminals.  Off-line  equip- 
ment includes  a  plotter,  keypunches,  collator, 
reproducer,  sorter  and  accounting  machines. 


WATER  RESOURCES 
RESEARCH  CENTER 

The  Water  Resources  Research  Center  at  the  Uni- 
versity's Amherst  campus  supports  research  in  the 
planning  and  development  of  water  and  related 
land  resources  including  water  supply,  water  qual- 
ity, flood  control  and  hydropower.  Areas  covered 
include  engineering,  economics  and  hydrogeol- 
ogy;  management  and  decision-making  institu- 
tions; and  the  ecology  of  wetlands,  rivers,  lakes. 
and  coastal  waters.  Through  its  research  the  Cen- 
ter also  provides  training  opportunities  tor  per 
sons  interested  in  master's  and  doctoral  degrees  in 
water  resources-related  fields.  The  Center  assists 
the  various  departments  in  the  development  of 
new  and  strengthened  water  resources  programs 
and  courses.  The  Center  organizes  and  sponsors 
short  courses  and  seminars  on  water-related  sub- 
jects of  special  interest. 


LABOR  RELATIONS 
AND  RESEARCH  CENTER 

The  Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center  con- 
ducts research  in  the  field  of  labor  relations,  pro- 
vides consultation  services,  and  supports  a  regular 
program  of  academic  course  work.  A  Master  of 
Science  degree  in  Labor  Studies  is  described  else- 
where in  this  Bulletin.  Inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Director  of  Labor  Relations  and 
Research  Center,  125  Draper  Hall,  University  of 
Massachusetts.  Amherst,  MA  (11002 


THE  M  A R I N E  STATION 

The  Marine  Station  of  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  located  about  half  way  between  Rock- 
port  and  Gloucester  on  the  North  Shore  of  Cape 
Ann.  The  main  laboratory  building  is  on  the  end 
of  a  peninsula  jutting  out  into  Ipswich  Bay.  The 
Station  is  equipped  essentially  for  marine  studies, 
containing  cultural   facilities,  darkrooms,   instru- 
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ment  rooms,  running  seawater,  research  offices, 
and  a  library.  Further  information  is  available  from  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 


THE  SUBURBAN  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

A  part  of  the  College  of  Food  and  Natural 
Resources,  the  University's  Suburban  Experiment 
Station  is  located  in  Waltham,  about  10  miles  west 
of  Boston.  It  has  30  acres  of  land  available  for 
field  experiments  under  urban/suburban  condi- 
tions. Well-equipped  greenhouses  and  laborato- 
ries for  studying  the  effects  of  environmental 
stresses  on  plants  are  also  available.  Represented 
disciplines  include  plant  physiology,  plant 
pathology,  entomology,  plant  breeding  and  plant 
genetics. 

Faculty  members  regularly  participate  in  grad- 
uate programs  and  are  willing  to  cooperate  in 
studies  involving  urban/suburban  stresses. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF 
MILITARY  AND  AIR  SCIENCE 

Seniors  and  graduate  students  with  two  years  of 
academic  study  remaining  who  are  interested  in 
becoming  commissioned  officers  in  the  United 
States  Army  or  United  States  Air  Force  may  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Military  Science  or  to  the 
Department  of  Air  Science,  respectively,  for  a  two- 
year  commissioning  program.  Selected  students 
receive  $100  per  month  and  are  granted  Selective 
Service  deferments.  Two-year  scholarships  are 
available  for  qualified  applicants.  Those  inter- 
ested should  consult  the  head  of  either  depart- 
ment at  least  six  months  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
their  final  two  years  at  the  University.  Early  appli- 
cation is  necessary  for  administrative  processing. 
Candidates  must  pass  an  aptitude  test,  a  physical 
examination,  and  attend  a  six-week  summer 
camp. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS  ABROAD 

Freiburg  Program 

The  Freiburg  Program,  begun  in  1966-67,  offers  to 
graduate  students  and  selected  upper-division 
undergraduates  an  opportunity  for  a  year  of 
advanced  studies  in  the  humanities,  social 
sciences,  and  arts  at  the  University  of  Freiburg, 
Germany.  Although  a  good  command  of  German 


is  necessary  for  admission,  the  program  is  not 
restricted  to  students  concentrating  in  German 
language  and  literature.  However,  a  superior  aca- 
demic record  is  required  for  admission.  Accepted 
students  may  enroll  in  a  wide  variety  of  courses  at 
the  University  of  Freiburg,  including  political 
science,  comparative  literature,  philosophy,  econ- 
omics, music,  psychology,  and  German  language 
and  literature. 

The  program  is  directed  in  Freiburg  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  faculty  and 
is  headquartered  in  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts Study  Center  in  Freiburg.  The  relationship 
between  the  two  universities  is  developing  into  a 
genuine  partnership,  with  yearly  exchange  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty  from  each  institution. 

Students  from  other  colleges  and  universities 
applying  to  study  in  the  Freiburg  Program  at  the 
graduate  level  must  apply  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  to 
the  Office  of  International  Programs,  Whitmore 
Administration  Building. 

Basic  cost  of  the  program  is  estimated  at  $2,000  - 
$2,500  annually,  including  room  and  board,  tui- 
tion and  fees,  but  excluding  international  travel. 
Scholarships  are  available  to  outstanding  students, 
and  Fulbright  scholarships  may  be  applied  to  par- 
ticipation in  the  Freiburg  Program.  Applications 
and  additional  information  are  available  at  the 
Office  of  International  Programs. 

Summer  Program  at  Freiburg 

The  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures sponsors  a  six-week  summer  program  in 
West  Berlin  and  Freiburg,  Germany.  Courses  in 
elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced  German 
are  offered,  and  students  may  earn  up  to  6  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  credits.  There  is  a  two-week 
period  for  independent  travel  in  Europe  between 
the  initial  week  in  Berlin  and  the  five  weeks  spent 
in  Freiburg. 

The  course  fee  for  the  program  is  $1025.  This 
fee  covers  round-trip  international  travel,  tuition, 
room  and  board,  special  excursions,  and  lectures 
which  supplement  the  basic  program. 

Although  primarily  for  undergraduates,  the 
program  is  open  to  graduate  students  as  well.  One 
of  its  aims  is  to  offer  to  students  enrolling  in  the 
one-year  Freiburg  Program  the  opportunity  to 
gain  greater  proficiency  in  German  prior  to  par- 
ticipation in  that  program. 

For  further  information  contact  the  Depart- 
ment of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
Herter  Hall. 
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Si'mmf.r  Program  at  Oxford 
A  special  group  of  courses  in  English  literature  is 
regularly  offered  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  dur- 
ing )uly  and  part  of  August.  The  six-week  session 
is  part  of  the  regular  Summer  Session  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  and  awards  University  of 
Massachusetts  credit.  Courses  are  taught  by 
Oxford  faculty,  with  the  Bodleian  Library  avail- 
able for  extensive  research.  Graduate  and  under- 
graduate courses  are  offered,  subject  matter  vary- 
ing according  to  the  availability  of  specialists  at 
Oxford  and  the  interests  of  students.  Evening  lec- 
tures by  noted  authorities  supplement  course 
offerings.  Students  from  colleges  and  universities 
other  than  the  University  of  Massachusetts  are 
also  eligible.  Admission  requirements  include  15 
hours  of  credit  in  literature  and  good  academic 
standing.  The  overall  cost  to  the  student  is  S 1 100. 
There  is  free  travel  time  before  and  after  the  semi- 
nar. To  apply,  contact  Dr.  Ernest  Hofer,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  Bartlett  Hall. 

FieldCourse  in  Cultural  Anthropology 
St.  Vincent,  West  Indies 

The  Anthropology  Department  offers  an  eight- 
week  field  course  in  cultural  anthropology  to 
graduate  and  selected  undergraduate  students  in 
anthropology.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give 
students  a  supervised  introduction  to  cultural 
anthropological  field  work,  the  foundation  of  a 
professional  career  in  anthropology. 

The  course  is  given  in  June  and  July.  The  first 
week  is  devoted  to  orientation  and  familiarization 
with  the  culture  of  St.  Vincent  in  the  capital, 
Kingstown.  This  is  followed  by  six  weeks'  resi- 
dence in  research  sites  selected  on  the  basis  of 
both  student  and  government  interest.  Research 
activities  in  the  field  are  closely  supervised  by  the 
director  of  the  program,  and  students  return  to 
Kingstown  periodically  for  brief  seminars  to  com- 
pare and  discuss  their  progress  and  problems.  The 
final  week's  work,  held  in  Kingstown,  is  devoted 
to  presentation  of  preliminary  results,  evaluation, 
discussions  with  officials  of  Government,  and 
planning  for  publication  of  final  reports. 

Costs  of  the  program,  including  round-trip  air 
transportation  from  New  York,  tuition,  room  and 
board,  and  program-related  transportation,  is 
about  $700  ($850  for  non-residents  of  Massachu- 
setts). Limited  financial  aid  is  available.  Students 
earn  6  University  of  Massachusetts  credits.   Fur- 


ther information  may  be  obtained  from  Professor 
T.  M.  Eraser,  Department  of  Anthropology,  Mach- 
mer  Hall. 

Field  Program  in  Anthropology,  Europe 
The  Anthropology  Department  offers  a  field  pro- 
gram in  anthropology  open  to  graduate  and 
advanced  undergraduate  students  in  anthropol- 
ogy. Lasting  for  a  period  of  either  four  or  seven 
months,  the  course  is  designed  to  provide  serious 
students  preparing  for  careers  in  anthropology 
with  an  extended  period  of  field  research  in 
Europe  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced 
field  worker.  The  program  is  held  each  spring 
semester,  with  an  option  to  extend  the  period  of 
research  through  the  summer  available  to  selected 
participants. 

Directorship  of  the  program  rotates  among  the 
faculty  members  of  the  Department's  European 
Studies  Committee.  Location  of  the  program  in 
Europe  in  any  given  year  depends  upon  who  is 
directing  the  program.  Each  participant  selects  a 
field  site  in  accordance  with  his  interests  and 
training,  but  within  the  country  or  group  of  coun- 
tries designated  by  the  director.  The  first  few 
weeks  in  the  field  each  student  conducts  a  survey 
of  the  region  in  which  his  field  is  located  before 
taking  up  residence  at  the  site.  Supervision  of  all 
field  activities  is  provided  by  the  director.  All  par- 
ticipants assemble  periodically  in  a  central  loca- 
tion for  short  seminars,  to  discuss  their  problems 
and  progress.  A  final  seminar,  during  the  last 
week  of  the  program,  is  devoted  to  the  presenta- 
tion and  evaluation  of  preliminary  results. 

Prerequisites  for  participation  in  the  program 
include  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language 
required  for  field  research,  and  prior  course  work 
in  both  field  methods  and  in  the  culture  area 
where  research  is  to  be  conducted.  Students  inter- 
ested in  participation  in  the  program  should  sub- 
mit to  the  program  director  a  proposal  outlining 
the  research  they  hope  to  accomplish.  The  pro- 
posal should  be  submitted  during  the  fall  preced- 
ing the  spring  in  which  the  applicant  wishes  to 
participate  in  the  program.  A  format  for  such  a 
proposal,  as  well  as  additional  information  about 
the  program,  is  available  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  European  Studies  Committee,  Anthropology 
Department,  Machmer  Hall. 

A  limited  number  of  stipends  is  available  to  off- 
set costs  of  international  travel  and  maintenance 
while  in  the  field. 
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Application  Procedures  for 
Admission  and  Readmission 


Holders  of  bachelors'  degrees,  from  this  University 
or  from  other  institutions  having  substantially  the 
same  requirements  for  the  bachelors'  degree,  are 
eligible  to  apply  for  admission  to  a  program  of 
graduate  studies.  Admission  is  only  for  the  semes- 
ter requested  and  cannot  be  guaranteed  for  a  later 
date.  An  application  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office,  Graduate 
Research  Center,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01002.  Applications  for  admission, 
complete  with  supporting  documentation,  must 
be  sent  in  duplicate  to  the  Graduate  Admissions 
Office  so  as  to  be  received  by  March  1  for  Septem- 
ber or  Summer  Session  enrollment  and  by  October 
1  for  January  enrollment. 

Applicants  can  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate 
School  in  one  of  the  following  categories: 

Degree  status:  students  admitted  as  fully  quali- 
fied to  undertake  a  program  toward  a  graduate 
degree. 

Provisional  status:  students  admitted  on  a  pro- 
bational  basis  to  a  program.  Students  may  enroll 
for  a  maximum  of  12  credits  or  two  consecutive 
enrollment  periods  (including  Summer  Session), 
whichever  comes  first.  This  status  may  not  be 
renewed  beyond  the  credit/time  limitation  regula- 
tion as  stated  above.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Pro- 
visional status  period  students  are  either  admitted 
to  Degree  status  or  terminated,  depending  upon 
the  evaluation  and  recommendation  by  the  grad- 
uate program  and  subject  to  the  Graduate  Dean's 
approval. 

Non-Degree  status:  students  who  have  a  bach- 
elors' degree  and  wish  to  take  courses  but  do  not 
intend  to  pursue  a  graduate  degree  are  admitted 
on  a  limited  basis  for  a  period  through  the  follow- 
ing Summer  Session.  Enrollment  in  any  course  is 
subject  to  the  instructor's  approval,  and  on  a 
space-available  basis.  This  status  may  be  renewed 
upon  completion  of  another  application.  Applica- 
tions for  this  status  do  not  require  the  supporting 
documentation  specified  below  for  Degree  and 
Provisional  status.  Graduate  credits  earned  under 
the  Non-Degree  status  are  normally  not  applica- 
ble toward  a  graduate  degree  at  this  University; 
however,  up  to  six  graduate  credits  may  be 
applied  toward  a  graduate  degree  if  a  student  is 
later  admitted  to  Degree  status,  and  subject  to  the 


recommendation   by   the   graduate   program  and 
approval  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

1.  Payment  of  the  required  Application  Fee  ($10, 
Massachusetts  residents;  $25,  non-residents). 

2.  A  minimum  undergraduate  cumulative  grade 
point  average  of  2.75  on  a  4.0  grading  scale. 

3.  A  bachelor's  degree  or  the  equivalent  from  any 
college  or  university  of  recognized  standing. 

4.  Two  official  transcripts  of  all  previous  college 
work  (undergraduate  and  graduate).  An  applicant  must 
request  the  registrar  of  all  colleges  previously  attended 
to  send  two  copies  of  the  transcript  directly  to  the 
Graduate  Admissions  Office.  A  final  transcript  show- 
ing that  the  bachelor' s  degree  has  been  awarded  must  be 
received  before  the  applicant  can  enroll  in  the  Graduate 
School. 

5.  Two  letters  of  recommendation  from  persons  in 
the  field  of  the  applicant' s  academic  major  at  the  institu- 
tion most  recently  attended.  In  some  cases  letters  of 
recommendation  from  other  persons  may  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  proposed  field  of  study. 

6.  The  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE)  Ap- 
titude Test  (required  of  all  applicants,  including  foreign 
students).  For  a  list  of  those  graduate  programs  requir- 
ing a  GRE  Advanced  Test  refer  to  the  Application 
Form.  Only  GRE  scores  taken  within  five  years  of  the 
date  of  requested  enrollment  will  be  considered  as 
fulfilling  this  requirement.  Applicants  must  have  tran- 
scripts of  their  GRE  scores  sent  directly  to  the  Graduate 
Admissions  Office.  Applicants  for  Fall  admission  are 
urged  to  take  the  GRE  at  the  preceding  November 
testing  or  earlier.  The  results  of  later  testings  are  fre- 
quently not  available  before  decisions  on  admission 
must  be  made.  The  Educational  Testing  Service,  Box 
955,  Princeton,  NJ  08540,  administers  the  test  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  abroad.  Addresses  of  test 
centers  may  be  obtained  from  that  organization.  On  this 
campus  the  test  is  given  by  the  Student  Development 
Center. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  Hotel,  Restau- 
rant, and  Travel  Administration  are  required  to  take  the 
Graduate  Management  Admissions  Test  (GMAT) 
rather  than  the  GRE.  This  test  is  also  administered  by 
the  Educational  Testing  Service. 

7.  For  foreign  student  requirements  see  section  enti- 
tled Foreign  Applicants. 

8.  Application  procedures  for  the  Five-College 
Cooperative  Ph.D.  Program  are  listed  in  the  section 
entitled  Doctoral  Degree  Requirements. 

9.  Finally,  recommendation  of  admission  by  the 
graduate  program  applied  for  and  formal  acceptance  by 
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the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 


Foreign  Applicants: 

A  brochure  entitled  "Information  for  Prospec- 
tive Students  from  Other  Countries"  giving 
detailed  information  of  use  to  foreign  students,  is 
available  from  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office. 
Foreign  applicants  must  complete  their  applica- 
tions at  least  seven  months  prior  to  the  registra- 
tion date  of  the  first  semester  of  study. 

The  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 
(TOEFL)  is  required  of  all  applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Graduate  School  from  countries  whose 
native  language  is  not  English.  Information  about 
the  examination  may  be  obtained  by  writing: 

Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 

Educational  Testing  Service 

Princeton,  NJ  08540  U.S.A. 

TOEFL  may  be  waived  if  the  applicant  has 
attended  an  American  college  or  university  for  a 
period  of  at  least  two  academic  years  at  the  time 
the  application  is  being  considered.  A  score  of  550 
or  above  is  required  for  admission.  Students  scor- 
ing between  500  and  549  who  otherwise  meet  the 
requirements  set  by  departments  may  be  admitted 
provided  they  agree  to  attend,  at  their  own 
expense  in  the  summer  prior  to  admission,  a  sum- 
mer institute  in  English  (such  as  the  program  of 
the  Experiment  in  International  Living  at  Put- 
ney, Vermont).  All  non-native-speakers  of  English 
who  are  admitted  will  be  tested  by  the  University 
on  arrival  before  registration,  whether  or  not  they 
have  submitted  TOEFT.  Students  scoring  below 
the  established  minimum  will  be  required  to  take 
further  work  in  English.  The  program  of  study  of 
graduate  students  taking  remedial  English  work  is 
subject  to  limitation  by  the  Graduate  School. 

Foreign  applicants  are  normally  admitted  only 
to  Degree  Status  and  for  full-time  study. 

Admission  of  Faculty  and  Staff  Members  to 
Graduate  Study:  A  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  with  the  rank  of  assistant  professor  or 
higher  may  not  earn  a  graduate  degree  from  the 
University:  he  or  she  may,  however,  do  graduate 
work  on  a  non-degree  basis.  A  full-time  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  University  may  not  carry  more  than 
seven  credits  per  semester.  Tuition  for  the  first 
four  credits  and  all  general  fees  are  waived. 

Readmission:  A  student  or  applicant  who  falls 
into  one  of  these  categories  must  reapply: 

1.  An  applicant  who  has  previously  been 
admitted  to  the  University  but  did  not  enroll  on 
the  entrance  date  stated  in  the  acceptance  letter; 


2.  A  graduate  student  at  this  University  who 
was  accepted  for  one  degree  program  and  wishes 
to  apply  for  another  program  or  degree;  and 

3.  A  degree  candidate  who  has  not  contin- 
uously enrolled  in  courses  or  paid  the  Program 
Fee  (see  next  section)  must  reapply  and  pay  all 
associated  fees. 


Tuition  and  Fees 


APPLICATION  FEE 

Residents  of  Massachusetts  pay  a  $10  Application  Fee; 
non-residents  pay  a  $25  Application  Fee. 

TUITION 

All  graduate  students  pay  tuition  at  the  following  (Fall 
1976)  rates:  Residents  of  Massachusetts  —  S23.60  per 
credit  hour  up  to  S236  per  semester;  non-residents  — 
$48.20  percredit  hour  up  to  $482  per  semester.  Tuition 
rates  will  increase  each  .semester  on  a  graduated  basis 
through  Spring  1978,  at  which  time  Massachusetts  re- 
sidents will  pay  $33.50  per  credit  hour  up  to  $335  per 
semester;  non-residents  will  pay  $77.50  per  credit  hour 
up  to  $775  per  semester. 

In  order  to  register  as  a  Massachusetts  resident,  a 
student  must  have  on  file  a  Certificate  of  Residence 
properly  authenticated  by  a  notary  public. 

Residents  of  other  New  England  states  may  pay  the 
in-state  tuition  rate  under  the  New  England  Regional 
Student  Program,  but  only  if  admitted  to  a  degree 
program  at  this  l'ni\ersity  that  is  not  available  at  their 
home  state  university's  graduate  school.  Inquiries 
should  be  directed  to  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office. 

GENERAL  FEES 

(also  see  Medical-Surgical  Section) 
Graduate  students  enrolled  for  five  or  more  credit  hours 
are  assessed  approximately  $100  per  semester. 
This  General  Fee  includes  such  facilities  and  ser- 
vices as  Infirmary,  Fine  Arts,  Campus  Center,  1.0. 
Card,  and  Graduate  Student  Senate  Tax.  The 
General  Fee  is  NOT  optional.  Infirmary  Service 
Fee  is  §46.  per  semester. 

Graduate  students  enrolled  for  fewer  than  five 
credit  hours  are  assessed  approximately  S30  per 
semester.  This  fee  includes  an  ID.  card,  Graduate 
Student  Senate  Tax,  and  one-half  of  the  Campus 
Center  charge. 

The  Summer  Session  tuition  charges  and  fees 
are  stated  in  the  Summer  Session  Course  Catalog. 
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TUITION  AND  FEE  CHANGE 

Tuition  and  fees  are  subject  to  change  and  may  be 
changed  without  prior  notice. 

PROGRAM  FEE 

Graduate  students  not  enrolled  for  any  course 
credits  but  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree,  must 
pay  a  Program  Fee  of  $50  each  semester  until  the 
degree  for  which  the  student  has  been  accepted 
has  been  formally  awarded.  Deadline  for  payment 
of  this  fee  is  one  week  after  the  first  day  of  classes. 
If  a  student  does  not  pay  this  fee  but  later  seeks 
readmission  or  applies  for  graduation,  he  shall 
pay  the  accumulated  Program  Fees  plus  a  read- 
mission  fee  of  $50.  Students  seeking  readmission 
must  file  a  written  request,  endorsed  by  the  appro- 
priate Department  Head  or  Graduate  Program 
Director,  with  the  Graduate  Dean. 

COMMENCEMENT  FEE 

There  is  a  $10  Commencement  Fee  requisite  for 
graduation.  This  fee  must  be  paid  by  the  time  a 
student  files  for  graduation. 

MEDICAL  SURGICAL  INSURANCE 

An  optional  medical-surgical  insurance  plan  sup- 
plements the  care  received  by  students  at  the 
Infirmary.  It  provides  hospital,  medical,  and  sur- 
gical care  on  a  twelve-month  basis  for  illness  or 
injuries  received  during  "the  academic  year  as  well 
as  holidays,  summer  vacation,  and  other  times 
when  the  student  is  off  campus.  Students  who  reg- 
ister for  the  Fall  Semester  have  only  one  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  or  reject  this  program  each  year,  at 
the  time  of  payment  of  the  Fall  Semester  bill.  It  is 
offered  on  the  Spring  Semester  bill  for  new  spring 
registrants  only.  The  fee  for  medical-surgical 
insurance  is  approximately  $53  per  year.  Married 
students  desiring  family  coverage  are  advised  to 
contact  the  Student  Health  Services.  The  cost  of 
family  coverage  is  an  additional  $48.50  per 
quarter. 

STUDENT  FINANCES 

Students  should  arrive  on  campus  with  enough 
cash  on  hand  to  pay  their  tuition,  fees,  and  insur- 
ance bills  as  well  as  room  and  board  for  at  least 
one  month  after  registration.  Normally,  this  will 
be  approximately  $500.  (Students  receiving  finan- 
cial assistance  from  or  through  the  University  will 
not  receive  their  first  checks  for  approximately 
two  to  three  weeks  after  registration.) 


WAIVER  OF  TUITION 

Graduate  Assistants  and  Fellowship  Recipients 
Tuition  is  waived  for  graduate  teaching  and  research 
assistants  and  associates  and  for  fellowship  recipients, 
provided  that  the  stipend  is  at  least  $900  per  semester. 

Full-Time  Community  College  Faculty 
The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
have  authorized  waiver  of  tuition,  but  not  fees,  for 
faculty  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Regional 
Community  Colleges  taking  courses  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts,  providing  the  faculty  mem- 
bers have  been  serving  full-time  before  taking 
such  courses  and  return  to  full-time  teaching  in 
their  Community  College  after  completion  of 
course  work.  When  a  faculty  member  who  is  eligi- 
ble for  such  a  tuition  waiver  desires  to  take  a 
course  at  the  University,  his  Community  College 
President  should  write  a  memorandum  certifying 
that  he  is  a  full-time  faculty  member.  Such  waivers 
will  apply  for  the  period  from  September  1  to  the 
following  August  31.  Such  faculty  members  must 
be  accepted  for  admission  by  the  Graduate  School 
prior  to  any  registration. 

Full-time  University  Faculty  and  Staff  Members 
See   section   entitled   Admission   of  Faculty   and 
Staff  Members  to  Graduate  Study. 

Foreign  Students 
Tuition  may  be  waived  for  a  number  of  foreign 
students  up  to  a  maximum  of  10  percent  of  the 
foreign  students  in  degree  programs. 

Vietnam  Veterans 
Tuition  may  be  waived  for  any  Vietnam  veteran, 
as  defined  in  the  General  Laws,  whose  service  was 
credited  to  the  Commonwealth.  Any  veteran  eligi- 
ble for  this  waiver  is  advised  to  contact  the  Veter- 
ans' Office,  Whitmore  Administration  Building 
for  further  information. 

TUITION  AND  FEE  REFUNDS 

A  student  who  leaves  the  University  for  any  rea- 
son before  a  semester  is  completed,  except  as  spec- 
ified below,  will  be  granted  a  pro  rata  refund  of 
tuition  and  fees.  A  student  who  makes  an  advance 
payment  and  then  for  any  reason  does  not  attend 
any  part  of  the  next  semester  or  term  at  the  Uni- 
versity will  be  given  full  refund  of  tuition  and 
fees.  A  student  who  is  involuntarily  called  into 
military  service  before  the  completion  of  a  semes- 
ter will  be  given  pro  rata  refund  of  tuition  and 
fees  provided  he  receives  no  academic  credit  for 
work  done  in  that  semester.  If  academic  credit  is 
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given,  there  will  be  no  refund.  A  student  who  is 
suspended  or  expelled  from  the  University  for  dis- 
ciplinary reasons  forfeits  all  rights  to  a  refund. 

Refunds  are  first  applied  to  reimburse  scholar- 
ships or  loan  funds  (up  to  the  full  amount),  and 
any  remaining  amount  is  refunded  to  the  student. 

REFUND  SCHEDULE 

Regular  Term 

a.  Within  the  first  two  weeks  from  the  beginning 
of  semester  or  term  —  (Registration  Day)  — 
80% 

b.  During  the  third  week  —  60% 

c.  During  the  fourth  week  —  40% 

d.  During  the  fifth  week  —  20% 

e.  After  the  fifth  week  —  No  refund 

Summer  Session 

a.  During  the  first  week  —  t>0% 

b.  During  the  second  week  —  20% 

c.  After  the  second  week  —  No  refund 

ROOM  RENT 

The  charge  varies  from  $350  to  $400  per  semester, 
depending  upon  the  residential  area.  The  telephone 
charge,  where  applicable,  is  $20  per  semester  and  is  not 
optional. 

ROOM  RENT  REFUNDS 

Room  rent  refunds  are  granted  on  a  pro  rata  basis  which 
applies  for  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  semester  only.  No 
rent  refunds  are  granted  after  five  weeks. 

BOARD 

The  cost  for  each  semester  is  $405  for  19  meals  per 
week,  $370  for  14  meals  per  week,  or$330  for  10  meals 
per  week.  Food  service  will  be  available  weekends  on 
an  individual  purchase  basis.  Students  may  purchase 
individual  meals  on  a  cash  basis. 

BOARD  REFUNDS 

Authorized  refunds  will  be  made  on  a  pro  rata 
basis.  A  student  who  is  suspended  or  expelled 
from  the  University  for  disciplinary  reasons  for- 
feits all  rights  to  a  refund. 


Housing 

The    University    provides   a    limited   amount   of 


housing  on  campus  for  married  and  single  grad- 
uate students.  Information  relating  to  off-campus 
housing  should  be  requested  from  the  Housing 
Office.  Room  235,  Whitmore  Administration 
Building. 

At  present,  one  of  the  residence  halls  in  the 
Southwest  Residential  College  is  reserved  for  use 
by  unmarried  graduate  students.  Prince  House  is 
a  four-story  building  containing  three  large  social- 
lounge  areas,  a  recreation  room,  a  television  room, 
vending  machines,  and  a  snack  lounge.  Student 
bedrooms  are  for  double  occupancy  only.  Terms 
of  occupancy  are  indicated  below: 

1.  Space  in  the  building  will  be  assigned  on  a 
full-semester  basis  only. 

2.  Both  American  and  foreign  single  graduate 
students,  male  or  female,  are  admitted  to  the  lim- 
its of  available  space.  Each  individual  assignment 
states  the  amount  of  board  and  room  charged. 
The  University  reserves  the  right  to  alter  fees 
whenever  necessary. 

3.  Residence-hall  rules  and  regulations  require 
that  occupants  assume  the  responsibility  for  dam- 
age in  and  to  their  rooms;  hot  plates  or  any  other 
equipment  for  preparing  hot  food  are  expressly 
prohibited. 

4.  No  assignment  will  be  made  until  the  $100 
Room  Security  Deposit  has  been  paid.  This 
deposit  is  required  of  all  students  who  live  in  Uni- 
versity residence  halls.  It  is  not  deductible  from 
the  semester  bill  and  can  be  refunded  only  upon 
notification  of  withdrawal  or  of  the  student's 
plans  to  move  off  campus,  provided  such  notifica- 
tion is  given  to  the  Housing  Office  no  later  than 
forty-five  days  prior  to  registration  day  of  each 
semester. 

5.  Upon  acceptance  to  the  Graduate  School, 
the  entering  student  will  receive  housing  informa- 
tion and  an  application  form.  While  every  effort 
is  made  to  comply  with  requests,  the  University 
reserves  the  right  to  make  room  assignments  in 
accord  with  existing  vacancies.  Early  applications 
receive  preference. 

APARTMENTS  FOR 
MARRIED  STUDENTS 

The  University  owns  and  manages  395  unfur- 
nished apartment  units  of  various  sizes  at  three 
convenient  locations  on  or  near  campus.  A  wait- 
ing list  is  established  for  entrance  into  University- 
owned  housing  and  is  maintained  according  to  the 
date  of  application.  Apartments  are  allocated  as 
follows:  75%  married  graduate  students,  20% 
married  undergraduates,  and  5%   for  University 
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use.  Information  on  assignment  procedures,  apart- 
ment descriptions,  and  application  forms  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Married  Student  Housing 
Office,  Room  235,  Whitmore  Administration 
Building. 

OFF-CAMPUS  HOUSING 

A  listing  of  off-campus  apartments,  houses,  and  rooms 
is  maintained  at  the  Off-Campus  Housing  Office  for  use 
by  any  person  connected  with  the  University.  Que  to 
daily  changes  in  these  rental  listings  and  the  fact  that  all 
off-campus  arrangements  must  be  made  directly  by  the 
parties  involved,  these  listings  cannot  be  secured  ex- 
cept by  a  personal  visit.  Information  concerning  off- 
campus  housing  may  be  obtained  from  the  Off-Campus 
Housing  Office,  Munson  Hall. 

Fellowships, 
Assistants  hips,  and 
Teaching  Associateships 

UNIVERSITY  FELLOWSHIPS 

A  limited  number  of  unrestricted  University  Fel- 
lowships are  awarded  to  graduate  students  on  a 
University-wide  basis  by  competition.  They  are 
intended  to  encourage  and  assist  superior  students 
in  pursuing  graduate  study  and  in  completing  the 
requirements  for  graduate  degrees  in  the  mini- 
mum possible  time. 

The  stipend  is  $3000  for  the  academic  year,  pay- 
able in  4  quarterly  installments  from  September 
through  May.  Fellowships  provide  for  waiver  of 
tuition,  but  not  fees,  and  are  not  renewable 
beyond  the  second  year.  A  recipient  of  a  Univer- 
sity fellowship  must  enroll  as  a  full-time  student. 

Application  can  be  made  on  forms  supplied  as 
part  of  the  regular  admissions  material  by  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. Completed  applications  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Graduate  School  for  major  department 
review  before  February  1  for  the  following  Sep- 
tember. Awards  are  announced  by  April  15. 
Applicants  not  currently  enrolled  in  graduate 
study  at  the  University  must  also  have  filed  an 
application  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School. 

FEDERAL  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  University  participates  in  the  various  Federal 
fellowship  programs  sponsored   by  the  National 


Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA),  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  Suitable  applicants  are  recommended 
by  the  academic  departments. 

OTHER  FELLOWSHIPS 

Direct  fellowship  awards  are  available  from  a 
number  of  foundations.  Students  may  obtain 
information  concerning  these  fellowships  from  the 
Graduate  School. 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AND  ASSOCIATESHIPS 

The  University  offers  a  number  of  graduate  assist- 
antships  and  associateships  in  the  research  and 
instructional  programs  of  the  various  depart- 
ments. Graduate  assistants  and  associates  are  not 
required  to  pay  tuition  if  their  stipend  is  5900  or 
more  for  the  semester.  A  stipend  of  $2400  or  more 
over  two  semesters  entitles  the  assistant  to  a  waiver 
of  tuition  during  the  following  Summer  Session. 
Application  for  a  graduate  assistantship  is  made  to 
the  Graduate  Program  Director  in  the  department 
involved. 

Research  Assistantships 

A  number  of  research  assistantships  are  available 
to  qualified  graduate  students.  These  are  made 
possible  through  funds  provided  by  various'  indus- 
tries, the  Experiment  Station,  and  research  grants 
awarded  to  members  of  the  Graduate  Faculty 
either  from  sources  outside  the  University  or  from 
funds  provided  by  the  University  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Research  Council.  Stipends  vary  with 
the  type  of  work  and  the  amount  of  time  involved, 
but  are  normally  $3600  per  academic  year  for  a 
20-hour  per  week  research  assignment. 

Teaching  Assistantships 

Many  departments  offer  teaching  assistantships  to  qual- 
ified regularly  enrolled  graduate  students.  A  teaching 
assistant  is  normally  required  to  devote  20  hours  per 
week  in  preparation  and  teaching.  The  stipend  is  nor- 
mally $3600  per  academic  year. 

Teaching  Associateships 

Superior  achievement  and  ability  among  a  limited 
number  of  teaching  assistants  is  recognized  and 
rewarded  by  promotion  to  the  position  of  Teach- 
ing Associate.  The  stipend  for  teaching  associates 
is  normally  $4000  per  academic  year. 
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NATIONAL  DIRECT  LOANS  AND 

THE  COLLEGE  WORK  STUDY  PROGRAM 

Graduate  students  may  be  eligible  for  National 
Direct  Loans  and  employment  under  the  Col- 
lege Work-Study  Program.  Loans  are  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  need  and  funds  available;  however,  no 
student  may  borrow  in  excess  of  $10,000.  The 
repayment  period  and  the  interest  do  not  begin 
until  nine  months  after  the  student  ends  his  stud- 
ies. The  loans  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  three  per- 
cent per  year,  and  repayment  of  principal  may  be 
extended  over  a  ten-year  period.  If  a  borrower 
becomes  a  teacher  in  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  or  in  an  institution  of  higher  education,  as 
much  as  half  of  the  loan  may  be  forgiven  at  the 
rate  of  10  percent  of  each  year  of  teaching  service. 


Borrowers  who  elect  to  teach  in  certain  eligible 
schools  located  in  areas  of  primarily  low-income 
families  may  qualify  for  cancellation  of  their 
entire  obligation  at  the  rate  of  15  percent  per  year. 
Repayment  may  be  deferred  up  to  a  total  of  three 
years  while  a  borrower  is  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  with  the  Peace  Corps,  or  as  a  Volunteer  in 
Service  to  America  (VISTA).  Repayment  also  is 
deferred  for  as  long  as  a  borrower  is  enrolled  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education. 

Information  concerning  these  programs  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  Whit- 
more  Administration  Building. 

The  deadline  for  filing  an  application  is  March 
1.  Applications  received  after  this  date  may  not 
receive  consideration. 


Programs  Offered 


Major  helds  in  which  coi  rses  \re  offered  leading  ro  i  in  degree  of  Doctor  oi  Philosophy: 


Animal  Science 

Anthropology 

Astronomy 

Biochemistry 

Botany 

Business  Administration 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Communication  Disorders 

Communication  Studies 

Comparative  Literature 

Computer  and  Information  Science 

Economics 

Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

English 

Entomology 

Environmental  Engineering 

Exercise  Science 

Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering 

Food  and  Resource  Economics 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition 

Forestry  and  Wood  Technology 


French 

Geology 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

History 

Industrial  Engineering  and  Operations  Research 

Linguistics 

Mathematics  and  Statistics 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Microbiology 

Ocean  Engineering 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Plant  Pathology 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Political  Science 

Polymer  Science  and  Engineering 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Sport  Studies 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 

Zoology 


In  several  fields,  degrees  are  awarded  under  the  Five-College  Cooperative  Ph.D.  Program:  All  departments  in  the 
biological  sciences:  Chemistry.  French,  Geology,  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures.  Philosophy,  and 
Physics. 

See  Education  section  for  concentrations  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education. 
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Major  fields  in  which  courses  are  offered  leading  to  the  Master's  degree: 


Animal  Science 

Anthropology 

Art 

Astronomy 

Biochemistry 

Botany 

Business  Administration 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Classics 

Communication  Disorders 

Communication  Studies 

Comparative  Literature 

Computer  and  Information  Science 

Economics 

Education 

Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

English 

Entomology 

Environmental  Engineering 

Exercise  Science 

Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering 

Food  and  Resource  Economics 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition 

Forestry  and  Wood  Technology 

French 

Geology 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

History 

Home  Economics 


Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel  Administration 

Industrial  Engineering  and  Operations  Research 

Labor  Studies 

Landscape  Architecture 

Linguistics 

Manufacturing  Engineering 

Marine  Sciences 

Mathematics  and  Statistics 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Microbiology 

Music 

Nursing 

Ocean  Engineering 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 

Plant  Pathology 

Political  Science 

Polymer  Science  and  Engineering 

Psychology 

Public  Administration 

Public  Health 

Regional  Planning 

Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Sport  Studies 

Theater 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 

Zoology 


DIVISION  OF 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  serves 
part-time  students  for  whom  traditional  or  formal 
programs  of  study  are  not  feasible.  Such  students' 
needs  are  met  through  two  basic  channels:  Aca- 
demic Extension  (graduate-  and  undergraduate- 
level  credit  programs)  and  Conference  Services  (a 
flexible  noncredit  schedule  of  conferences,  insti- 
tutes,, workshops,  and  seminars).  The  Division's 
main  offices  are  located  in  Hills  House  North. 

Academic  Extension  includes  the  Evening  Divi- 
sion and  special  programs  for  off-campus  credit 


courses.  Programs  include  such  offerings  as 
Project  SELF,  a  women's  program  that  is  expand- 
ing beyond  the  Pioneer  Valley  in  an  attempt  to 
provide  continuing  education  to  a  vital  sector  of 
the  Commonwealth's  population. 

The  Division,  through  its  Conference  Services,  as-h 
sists  on-  and  off-campus  groups  to  arrange  institutes, 
short  courses,  and  workshops  to  be  held  in  the  Campus 
Center  or  elsewhere  on  the  Amherst  campus  or,  if 
circumstances  require,  off  campus  as  well.  Arrange- 
ments include  budgeting,  publicity,  housing,  meals, 
meeting  rooms,  registration,  transportation,  audio- 
visual material,  and  bookkeeping. 
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All  requirements  for  any  advanced  degrees  to  be 
awarded  at  a  given  degree-granting  period  (February, 
May,  September)  must  be  completed  by  the  appropriate 
deadline.  The  completed  Eligibility  for  Degree  forms 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Graduate  School  by  the 
specified  deadline  so  that  all  the  candidate's  credentials 
can  be  certified  before  the  degree  is  actually  awarded. 
Refer  to  the  Guidelines  for  Doctoral  Degree  Candi- 
dates for  further  detailed  guidance  in  the  preparation 
and  completion  of  a  program  of  study. 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
AND  DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

The  departmental  Graduate  Program  Director  is 
responsible  for  the  following,  all  within  the  guide- 
lines of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  candidate's 
school/department  graduate  studies  program: 

a.  Approving  the  candidate's  program  of  courses. 

b.  Approving  the  procedure  for  satisfying  the  lan- 
guage requirements,  if  any. 

c.  Arranging  for  the  candidate's  preliminary  com- 
prehensive examination. 

d.  Reporting  fulfillment  of  the  above  require- 
ments to  the  Head/Chairman  of  the  Department. 

As  soon  as  the  student  has  passed  his  prelimi- 
nary comprehensive  examination,  the  Depart- 
ment Head/Chairman  or  Graduate  Program 
Director  of  the  candidate's  major  department* 
shall  recommend  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  the  names  of  at  least  three  members  of  the 
Graduate  Faculty  to  serve  as  a  Dissertation  Com- 
mittee. At  least  two  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  so 
nominated  shall  be  from  the  candidate's  major 
department.*  One  member  shall  be  appointed 
from  outside  the  candidate's  department.*  The 
outside  member  shall,  without  exception,  be  a  vot- 
ing member  of  the  Dissertation  Committee. 

It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Dissertation 
Committee  to  approve  the  dissertation  project,  to 
supervise  its  execution,  and  to  arrange  for  the 
final  examination  of  the  student.  All  members  of 
the     Dissertation     Committee     must     tentatively 


•Refers   to   administrative   entity    for    which   degree    has    been 
authorized  (i.e.,  department,  program,  school,  etc.). 


approve  the  dissertation  before  the  final  oral 
examination  is  scheduled  and  agree  that  it  is  time 
for  this  examination  to  be  held.  Attendance  at  the 
final  oral  examination  is  open  to  all  members  of 
the  candidate's  major  department  and  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Graduate  Faculty.  However,  only  mem 
bers  of  the  Dissertation  Committee  may  cast  votes. 
A  unanimous  vote  of  the  Dissertation  Committee 
is  required  for  the  student  to  pass  the  final  oral 
examination.  If,  at  the  final  examination,  two 
members  of  the  Dissertation  Committee  cast  nega- 
tive votes,  the  candidate  will  be  informed  that  he 
has  not  passed  the  examination.  If  there  is  but  one 
negative  vote,  the  degTee  will  be  held  up  pending 
action  of  the  Graduate  Council. 

The  doctoral  degree  is  conferred  upon  graduate 
students  who  have  met  the  following  require- 
ments: 

1.  Successful  completion  of  all  courses  and 
projects  specified  by  the  advisor/guidance  commit- 
tee within  the  guidelines  of  the  candidate's 
school/department  graduate  studies  program. 

2.  Satisfactory  completion  of  foreign  language 
requirements  under  Graduate  Council  policy. 
(These  requirements  are  listed  in  the  departmen- 
tal sections  of  this  Bulletin.) 

3.  Passing  a  preliminary  comprehensive  exami- 
nation conducted  by  the  major  department.  If  the 
student  fails  the  comprehensive  examination  he 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  examining  commit- 
tee, be  permitted  a  second  and  final  examination. 

4.  Submission  of  an  approved  dissertation  pros- 
pectus to  the  Graduate  School  at  least  seven 
months  prior  to  the  Final  Oral  Examination 
(defense  of  dissertation). 

5.  Preparation  of  a  dissertation  satisfactory  to 
the  Dissertation  Committee  and  the  Department 
Head/Chairman. 

6.  Passing  a  final  (at  least  partly  oral)  examina- 
tion conducted  by  the  Dissertation  Committee. 
This  examination  shall  be  primarily  upon,  but 
not  necessarily  limited  to,  the  candidate's  disserta 
tion.  This  examination  cannot  be  scheduled  until 
all  members  of  the  Committee  and  the  candidate's 
Department  Chairman  or  Head  (or  his  designee) 
have  approved  the  dissertation. 

7.  A  minimum  of  one  academic  year  as  a  full-time 
graduate  student  in  residence  at  the  University.  The 
residence  year  must  consist  of  two  consecutive  semes- 
ters, either  a  fall-spring  or  a  spring-fall  sequence.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  full-time  status,  a  student  must  be 
enrolled  for  nine  or  more  credits  per  semester,  either  in 
regular  graduate  courses  or  for  Doctoral  Dissertation 
credits  (900)/or  in  some  combination  of  both.  To  be  in 
residence  he  must  be  physically  present  on  the  campus 
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for  some  part  of  each  week  during  (he  semester  (al- 
though he  need  not  reside  or  be  domiciled  in  the 
Amherst  area);  and  he  may  not  be  employed  on  more 
than  a  one-half  time  basis  during  the  semester,  either 
within  the  University  or  outside  it. 

8.  The  Statute  of  Limitations  (total  time  period 
in  which  to  earn  the  Ph.D.  or  Ed.D.)  is  six  calen- 
dar years  from  acceptance  into  the  program,  or 
four  years  if  the  student  already  has  a  master's 
degree  in  the  same  field.  A  part-time  student  may 
be  granted  an  additional  year  upon  petition  to  his 
or  her  graduate  program  director  and  approval  by 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

FIVE-COLLEGE 

COOPERATIVE  PH.D.  PROGRAM 

A  cooperative  Ph.D.  program  is  offered  by 
Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith 
Colleges,  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
The  degree  is  awarded  by  this  University,  but  in 
exceptional  cases  much  of  the  work  leading  to  it 
may  be  taken  at  one  or  another  of  the  participat- 
ing institutions.  Departments  authorized  to  offer 
the  cooperative  Ph.D.  degree  are:  all  departments 
in  the  biological  sciences,  Chemistry,  French, 
Geology,  German,  Philosophy,  and  Physics. 

An  applicant  must  apply  for  the  Five-College 
Cooperative  Ph.D.  Program  through  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  The 
applicant  must  then  secure  the  approval  of  the 
appropriate  academic  department  at  the  Univer- 
sity. The  application  then  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  appropriate  Five-College  institution  for  its 
evaluation.  The  letter  of  acceptance  to  the  appli- 
cant is  sent  only  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  not  by 
the  other  cooperating  institution. 

Registration  for  the  Five-College  Cooperative 
Ph.D.  students  is  handled  only  through  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Degrees  awarded  in  this  program  will  be  appro- 
priately indicated  on  the  diploma  and  the  perma- 
nent record  card. 

All  requirements  for  the  Five-College  Coopera- 
tive Ph.D.  degree  are  similar  to  those  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  at  the  University  except  for  the  residency 
requirement.  Residence  in  this  program  will 
apply  to  the  institution  where  the  dissertation 
work  is  done. 

The  names  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  at  cooper- 
ating institutions  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  Bul- 
letin. 
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Doctoral  Dissertation 

In  addition  to  the  other  requirements  of  the  Grad- 
uate School,  a  candidate  for  the  degrees  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  and  Doctor  of  Education 
(Ed.D.)  must  complete  an  acceptable  dissertation. 
The  dissertation  qualifies  for  acceptance  when  it 
satisfies  the  following  criteria:  1 )  It  should  demon- 
strate the  candidate's  intellectual  competence  and 
maturity  in  the  field  of  concentration;  2)  It  should 
make  an  original  and  valid  contribution  to 
human  knowledge;  3)  It  should  be  an  individual 
achievement  and  the  product  of  independent 
research. 

Although  doctoral  dissertations  may  result  from  a 
project  involving  collaboration  of  several  scholars,  the 
individual  contribution  of  each  doctoral  candidate  must 
be  substantial,  clearly  identified,  and  separately  pre- 
sented. Length  of  the  dissertation  is  governed  by  the 
nature  of  its  subject  matter. 

The  dissertation  in  its  completed  form  will  be  judged 
largely  upon  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to  review  and 
make  critical  use  of  relevant  literature;  to  formulate  a 
problem ,  plan  a  method  of  attack,  and  work  systemati- 
cally toward  a  solution;  to  summarize  his  material  or 
data,  and  draw  conclusions  based  thereon.  Scholastic 
attainment  in  writing  and  presenting  the  results  of  the 
study  will  be  crucial.  The  goal  of  the  dissertation  is  to 
make  a  contribution  to  knowledge.  It  should  be  of 
publishable  quality. 

The  following  rules  shall  be  adhered  to  in  the  pre- 
paration and  presentation  of  a  dissertation: 

1 .  The  professor  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the 
student's  research  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  stu- 
dent's Dissertation  Committee.  Only  members  of  the 
Graduate  Faculty  may  be  appointed  to  this  committee. 

2.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Dissertation  Committee  to  arrange  a  conference 
with  other  members  of  the  Committee  and  the 
candidate  to  discuss  the  research  problem  before 
approving  the  dissertation  prospectus. 

3.  A  copy  of  the  candidate's  dissertation  pro- 
spectus must  be  signed  by  each  member  of  the  Dis- 
sertation Committee  to  indicate  that  the  prospec- 
tus has  been  approved  and  that  a  conference  with 
the  candidate  has  been  held.  The  signed  copy  of 
the  prospectus  shall  then  be  sent  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School,  via  the  candidate's  Graduate 
Program  Director. 

4.  The  Dissertation  Committee  is  responsible  for 
preparation  of  an  acceptable  dissertation.  The  disserta- 
tion must  have  the  unanimous  approval  of  this  Commit- 
tee and  the  approval  of  the  Department  Head  or  Chair- 
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man  before  arrangements  are  made  for  the  final  exami- 
nation for  the  degree. 

5.  Because  of  the  time  required  to  give  adequate 
consideration  to  the  research,  it  is  important  that  the 
dissertation  be  submitted  to  the  Dissertation  Committee 
not  later  than  one  month  before  the  Graduate  School 
degree  granting  deadlines. 

6.  Although  different  disciplines  have  distinctive 
research  and  presentation  styles,  the  following  recom- 
mendations should  help  achieve  maximum  uniformity: 

a.  The  MLA  Style  Sheet  (revised  edition)  is  the 
recommended  standard.  However,  any  school,  col- 
lege, or  department  may  specify  substitute  stand- 
ards agreed  upon  in  that  discipline. 

b.  All  typed  copies  of  theses  or  dissertations 
must  be  on  plain,  white,  quality  rag  paper,  not 
less  than  20-pound  weight  and  814  x  11"  in  size. 
This  paper  is  available  at  the  University  Store;  no 
substitutions  may  be  made.  All  copies  should  be  of 
this  same  weight  and  quality  paper.  (This  can  be 
arranged  by  supplying  your  copy  service  with  the 
correct  paper  in  sufficient  quantity.)  Margins  to 
the  left  shall  be  1 '/>  inches;  margins  to  the  right, 
one  inch. 

f.  Any  method  of  reproducing  duplicate  copies 
that  produces  the  required  number  of  clear,  neat, 
and  permanent  copies  is  acceptable. 

d.  The  form  of  doctoral  dissertations  must  con 
form  to  the  "Instructions  for  Typing  Theses  and 
Dissertations"  which  may  be  found  in  the  Guidelines 
for  Doctoral  Degree  Candidates. 

e.  Since  the  Graduate  School  has  every  disserta- 
tion microfilmed,  much  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  finished  form.  Both  the  Dissertation  Commit- 
tee and  the  Graduate  School  must  approve  the 
final  format  and  appearance. 

The  candidate  shall  submit  to  the  Graduate 
School  the  original  (or  copy  of  comparable  qual- 
ity, subject  to  approval  before  presentation  of 
completed  copy  by  the  Graduate  Dean),  and  one 
copy  of  the  dissertation.  Both  the  original  (after 
being  microfilmed)  and  the  copy  will  be  sent  to 
the  Library  for  binding.  The  candidate  shall  sub- 
mit a  money  order  or  a  certified  bank  check  of  S8 
made  out  to  the  Library  Binding  Trust  Fund  to 
cover  binding  costs.  The  original  will  be  depos- 
ited in  the  central  library  as  an  archival  copy.  The 
copy  will  be  located  in  either  the  central  library  or 
blanch  library,  as  appropriate,  for  circulation. 
Some  departments  require  an  additional  bound 
copy  for  their  own  file.  The  candidate  wishing  to 
have  other  copies  of  his  dissertation  bound  for 
departmental  requirements  or  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, isreferred  tolheGuidelinesfor  Doctoral  Degree 


Candidates.  The  candidate  must  also  provide  an 
abstract  of  fewer  than  600  words. 

The  microfilm  fee  of  $40  covers  microfilm  pub- 
lication of  the  dissertation  by  University  Micro- 
films Library  Services  and  the  publication  of  the 
abstract  by  them  in  Dissertation  Abstracts. 

The  microfilm  fee  covers  the  cost  of  copyright 
in  the  author's  name.  If  the  author  does  not  wish 
to  have  the  dissertation  copyrighted  the  microfilm 
fee  is  $25.  The  dissertation  will  be  cataloged  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  in  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Library.  Microfilm  copies  may  be 
purchased  from  University  Microfilms  Library 
Services,  Xerox  Corporation,  Ann  .Arbor,  Michi- 
gan 48106.  Publication  by  microfilm  does  not  pre- 
clude the  printing  of  the  dissertation  in  whole  or 
in  part  in  a  journal  or  as  a  monograph. 


Master's  Degree 
Requirements 


In  addition  to  the  Master  of  Arts  (M.A.)  and  Mas 
ter  of  Science  (M.S.)  degrees,  the  University  also 
offers  the  following  master's  degrees:  *Master  of 
Arts  in  Teaching  (M.A.T.),  Master  of  Business 
Administration  (MBA),  Master  of  Science  in 
Business  Administration  (MSB. A),  Master  of 
Education  (M.Ed.),  *Master  of  Fine  Arts  (M.F.A.), 
Master  of  Landscape  Architecture  (ML. A),  Mas- 
ter of  Music  (M.M.),  Master  of  Regional  Planning 
I  MR. P.),  Master  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engi- 
neering (M.S.Ch.E.).  Master  of  Science  in  Civ- 
il Engineering  (M.S.C.E.),  Master  of  Science 
in  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 
(M.S.E.C.E.),  Master  of  Science  in  Environmental 
Engineering  (M.S.Envr.E.).  Master  of  Science  in 
Industrial  Engineering  and  Operations  Research 
(  M.S.  I.E.  OR),  Master  of  Science  in  Manufactur- 
ing Engineering  (M.S.Manf.E),  Master  of  Science 
in  Ocean  Engineering  (M.S.O.E.),  Master  of 
Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering  (M.S.M.E.), 
and  Master  of  Public  Administration  (MP. A.). 

The  basic  requirements  for  the  master's  degrees 
are  given  below.  Programs  marked  by  asterisk 
above  are  described  under  headings  below.  Also 
consult  the  departmental  sections  for  more 
detailed  information.  Refer  to  the  Guidelines  for  Mas- 
ter's Degree  Candidates  for  further  detailed  guidance 
in  pursuing  and  completing  a  program  of  study. 

1.  A  minimum  of  30  graduate  credits,  of  which 
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not  more  than  six  of  grade  B  or  better  may  be 
transferred  from  other  institutions  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  candidate's  major  department  and 
approval  by  the  Graduate  Dean.  Twenty-one  of 
the  30  credits  must  be  in  the  major  field.  If  a  the- 
sis is  offered,  at  least  six  credits  must  be  earned  in 
700-900  series  courses  (at  this  University);  if  a  the- 
sis is  not  offered,  at  least  12  credits  must  be  earned 
in  700-900  series  courses  (at  this  University).  A 
minimum  of  half  the  required  credits  for  a  Mas- 
ter's degree  in  each  department  must  be  on  a  let- 
ter graded  basis;  some  or  all  of  the  remaining 
number  of  credit  hours  toward  the  degree  may  be 
on  a  pass/fail  basis,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
student's  department.  The  option  as  to  which 
courses  may  be  taken  on  a  pass/fail  basis  rests  with 
the  department/school  rather  than  with  the  indi- 
vidual candidate.  Transfer  credits  cannot  be  used 
as  part  of  the  required  component  of  one-half 
credits  of  letter  grades.  No  more  than  10  credits 
may  be  earned  by  means  of  a  thesis. 

2.  The  Statute  of  Limitations  (total  time  period  in 
which  to  earn  the  Master's  degree)  is  three  calendar 
years  from  acceptance  into  the  program,  or  (four  years 
for  the  M.F.A.  degree).  A  part-time  student  may  be 
granted  an  additional  year  upon  petition  to  his  or  her 
Graduate  Program  Director  and  approval  by  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School. 

3.  The  thesis  is  optional  with  the  school  or 
department;  if  one  is  required,  however,  it  shall 
be  under  the  supervision  of  a  Thesis  Committee. 
This  Committee  shall  consist  of  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  Graduate  Faculty  appointed  by  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Head  or  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
The  thesis  must  be  approved  by  the  Thesis  Com- 
mittee and  the  Department  Chairman  or  Head. 

The  candidate  must  also  pass  a  general  exami- 
nation, not  necessarily  limited  to  the  thesis  topic, 
to  be  conducted  by  an  examining  committee  of  at 
least  three  members  of  the  Graduate  Faculty.  The 
recommendation  of  two  of  the  three  members  of 
the  Examining  Committee  shall  be  requisite  to 
receiving  the  degree.  If  the  candidate  prepares  a 
thesis,  Special  Problems  courses  shall  be  limited  to 
six  credits. 

4.  Candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  may  apply 
for  the  master's  degree  when  they  have  fulfilled 
the  residence  and  course  requirements  for  the  doc- 
torate and  the  master's  degree,  have  passed  any 
applicable  language  examinations  and  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  preliminary  comprehen- 
sive examination  for  the  Ph.D. 

5.  Foreign  language  requirements  for  the  mas- 


ter's degree  are  optional  with  the  school  or  depart- 
ment. 

6.  Course  credits  used  for  fulfilling  the  require- 
ments for  a  master's  degree  may  not  be  used  for 
fulfilling  requirements  for  any  other  master's 
degree  at  this  University. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  TEACHING 

This  program  is  primarily  for  those  who  do  not 
have  adequate  academic  preparation  nor  appro- 
priate teaching  experience  —  but  who  do  hold  a 
bachelor's  degree  —  to  become  effective  teachers 
either  at  the  secondary  school  or  community/ 
junior  college  level.  The  M.A.T.  program  leads  to 
a  terminal  degree  combining  professional  aspects 
of  the  M.Ed,  degree  with  the  academic  tradition  of 
the  M.S./M.A.  degree.  Thirty-nine  credits  are 
required  for  the  secondary  school  option,  and  45 
credits  for  the  community/junior  college  option.  A 
maximum  of  nine  graduate  credits  of  grade  B  or 
better  from  another  accredited  institution  may  be 
applied  toward  the  degree,  upon  recommendation 
by  one  of  the  participating  departments  (Anthro- 
pology, Art,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Classics,  English, 
French,  German,  Physics,  Public  Health,  and 
Sport  Studies)  and  approval  by  the  Graduate 
Dean. 

MASTER  OF  FINE  ARTS 

The  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  program  is  partic- 
ularly designed  for  those  interested  in  the  creative 
aspects  of  the  arts  and  may  be  obtained  in  the 
Department  of  Art  for  work  in  the  visual  arts,  the 
Department  of  English  for  work  in  creative  writ- 
ing, or  the  Department  of  Theater  for  work  in 
dramatic  art.  The  basic  requirements  for  the 
degree  are: 

1.  Sixty  credits  at  the  graduate  level.  Not  more 
than  12  credits  may  be  transferred  from  other 
institutions  where  the  department  considers  it 
appropriate.  While  an  interdisciplinary  course  of 
study  may  be  arranged,  the  Art  Department  does 
not  require  that  12  credits  be  earned  in  courses 
outside  the  Art  Department.  No  more  than  18 
credits  may  be  earned  for  the  thesis  project. 

2.  The  exact  nature  of  the  thesis  project  will  be 
determined  by  the  student's  major  adviser  in  con- 
ference with  the  student.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  student  will  produce  a  work  in  the  crea- 
tive arts.  A  written  analysis  of  the  work  itself  and 
of  the  procedures  used  in  producing  it  will  be 
required.  The  candidate  will  be  asked  to  pass  an 
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examination  in  the  major  field  in  addition  to  pre- 
senting the  thesis  project  publicly.  Applicants  to 
the  Department  of  Art  (Studio)  must  submit  a 
portfolio  of  slides  directly  to  the  Director  of  the 
Graduate  Program. 


Master's  Thesis 

The  requirements  for  the  master's  thesis  are  the 
same  as  those  for  the  doctoral  dissertation,  listed 
above,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

1.  The  Chairman  or  Head  of  the  Department 
shall  submit  nominations  to  the  Graduate  Dean 
for  a  Thesis  Committee.  This  Committee  may 
consist  of  one,  two,  or  three  members,  all  of  whom 
must  be  members  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts Graduate  Faculty.  After  the  Thesis  Commit- 
tee has  been  appointed  by  the  Graduate  Dean,  it 
shall  review  the  candidate's  proposed  thesis  out- 
line. When  accepted,  all  members  shall  sign  a 
cover  sheet  indicating  approval.  The  thesis  out- 
line, with  the  cover  sheet  bearing  the  signatures  of 
the  Committee  members  and  the  date  of  the  The- 
sis Committee's  meeting  with  the  candidate,  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  Graduate  Dean  by  the  Graduate 
Program  Director  at  least  four  months  prior  to  the 
general  Master's  examination  (or  defense  of  thesis). 

2.  The  original  (or  copy  of  comparable  quality, 
subject  to  approval  before  presentation  of  com- 
pleted copy  by  the  Graduate  Dean)  and  one  copy 
(both  unbound)  of  the  thesis  are  required.  The 
candidate  shall  submit  a  money  order  or  a  certi- 
fied bank  check  of  S8  made  out  to  the  Library 
Binding  Trust  Fund  to  cover  binding  costs.  The 
original  will  be  deposited  in  the  central  library  as 
an  archival  copy;  the  copy  will  be  placed  in  either 
the  central  library  or  branch  library,  as  appro- 
priate for  circulation.  Some  departments  require 
an  additional  copy  of  the  thesis  for  their  own  files. 
Refer  to  the  Guidelines  for  Master's  Degree  Candi- 
dates regarding  having  additional  copies  bound. 

3.  The  thesis  must  be  submitted  along  with  the 
Eligibility  for  Degree  form  to  the  Graduate  School 
by  the  deadline  for  the  appropriate  degree  grant- 
ing period. 


Foreign  Language 
Examinations 

Under  Graduate  Council  policy,  each  academic 
program  establishes  foreign  language  require- 
ments for  its  own  advanced  degree  candidates. 
The  program  determines  both  the  number  of  for- 
eign languages  and  the  level  of  competency 
required.  A  foreign  language  is  defined  for  this 
requirement  as  a  language  other  than  the  candi- 
date's native  tongue,  in  which  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant body  of  literature  relevant  to  his  or  her  aca- 
demic discipline. 

The  levels  of  competency  which  a  department 
may  select  are: 

1.  Advanced  level. 

2.  Intermediate  level. 

3.  Journal  level:  reading  knowledge  sufficient 
to  understand  journals  in  the  language  of  the  stu- 
dent's academic  disciplines. 

4.  No  foreign  language  competency. 

A  department  may  select  any  of  these  levels  or 
combination  of  them  for  as  many  languages  as  it 
wishes.  When  a  department  selects  levels  one  or 
two,  the  students  competency  is  judged  by  the 
score  on  the  Graduate  School  Foreign  Language 
Examination:  The  passing  grade  for  advanced 
and  intermediate  levels  is  specified  by  the  Grad- 
uate Council.  Current  passing  levels  are  600  and 
450  respectively.  The  results  are  recorded  on  the 
student's  transcript.  When  a  department  selects 
level  three,  the  student's  competency  is  decided  by 
a  departmental  committee,  but  not  by  the  Thesis 
or  Dissertation  Committee,  and  no  entry  is  made 
on  the  student's  permanent  record  card. 


General  Regulations 

1.   Course  numbering  system  at  the   University  of 

Massachusetts: 

001-099  Noncredit  courses,  nonqualify  point 
courses,  entrance  deficiencies,  etc. 

100-199  Undergraduate  credit  only:  lower  divi- 
sion. 

200-399  Undergraduate  credit  only:  upper  divi- 
sion. 

400-499  Professional  courses  which  presume  a 
bachelor's  degree,  no  graduate  credit. 

500-600  Graduate  credit  only:  parallel  to  200-399. 

700-999   For  graduate  students  only. 
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700  Special  Problems. 

800  Master's  Thesis. 

900   Doctoral  Dissertation. 

2.  "More  Restrictive"  program  regulations: 
Any   Graduate    School    regulation    or    procedure 
shall  not  preclude  separate  degree  programs  from 
developing    specific    regulations    or    procedures 
which  are  more  restrictive  or  selective. 

3.  Academic  average  for  regular  standing: 

A  graduate  student  must  maintain  a  2.80  overall 
cumulative  average  in  all  graduate  courses  in  the  major 
field.  A  student  with  a  cumulative  grade  point  average 
in  the  major  field  falling  below  2.80  may  be  placed  on 
academic  probation.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  ensuing  semes- 
ter, the  cumulative  average  remains  below  2.80,  the 
student  is  subject  to  academic  dismissal  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  the  graduate  program.  Only  the 
Graduate  Dean  has  authority  to  terminate/dismiss  a 
student. 

4.  Satisfactory  or  reasonable  progress: 

A  student  must  make  satisfactory  or  reasonable 
progress  towards  completion  of  a  degree  program 
within  the  Statute  of  Limitations  for  that  degree. 
A  student  who  is  not  making  satisfactory  or 
reasonable  progress  is  subject  to  termination  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  graduate  program  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

5.  Academic  average  for  graduate  degrees: 

In  the  grades  which  a  student  is  offering  to  satisfy 
degree  requirements,  a  minimum  standard  for  sat- 
isfactory work  is  a  B  average.  No  degree  will  be 
awarded  to  a  student  whose  cumulative  average 
for  course  work  earned  for  the  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  is  below  3.0. 

6.  Maximum  credit  load: 

A  graduate  student  may  register  for  up  to  15  cred- 
its during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  and  nine 
credits  during  the  Summer  Session.  Any  student 
who  wishes  to  register  for  more  than  the  maxi- 
mum credit  load  must  secure  written  permission 
from  the  graduate  program  director  in  the  major 
department  and  secure  the  Graduate  Dean's  approval. 

7.  Full-time  students  register  for  nine  credits  or 
more  per  semester.  Part-time  students  register  for 
eight  credits  or  less  per  semester.  Ph.D.  and  Ed.D. 
candidates  may  be  considered  full-time  students 
regardless  of  the  number  of  dissertation  credits  for 
which  they  register,  when  the  major  department 
certifies  that  they  are  working  full-time  on 
research. 

8.  Withdrawal  regulations: 

a)  To  add,  drop,  or  change  a  course,  students 
must  obtain  the  written  approval  of  the  instructor 
concerned  and  their  faculty  adviser.  Signed  cards 


are  to  be  filed  with  the  Graduate  Records  Office. 

b)  Up  to  and  including  10  academic  days  from 
the  beginning  of  a  semester  a  student  may  add, 
drop,  or  change  courses  without  penalty;  that  is, 
no  entry  will  be  made  on  the  student's  permanent 
record.  No  courses  may  be  added  after  this  date. 
Signed  cards  are  to  be  filed  with  the  Graduate 
Records  Office. 

c)  After  period  (b)  but  within  six  calendar 
weeks  after  the  beginning  of  a  semester  a  student 
may  drop  courses  with  a  grade  of  DR  (DRop) 
provided  approval  is  obtained  from  the  instructor 
and  the  student's  major  adviser. 

d)  During  periods  (b)  and  (c)  a  student  may 
withdraw  from  the  University  without  academic 
penalty.  Grades  of  DR  will  be  noted  on  the 
record.  After  six  weeks,  grades  of  WF  (Withdraw 
Failing)  or  WP  (Withdraw  Passing)  will  be 
entered  unless  special  permission  is  obtained  from 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  No  student  may 
withdraw  from  courses  after  final  examinations 
begin. 

9.  Incompletes: 

A  student  can  obtain  credit  for  an  "incomplete" 
only  by  finishing  the  work  of  the  course  before  the 
end  of  one  calendar  year  from  the  time  of  enroll- 
ment in  that  course.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  if  a 
grade  is  not  submitted,  an  IF  (Incomplete  Failure)  will 
be  recorded.  The  initiative  in  arranging  for  the  removal 
of  an  "incomplete"  rests  with  the  student.  This  regula- 
tion does  not  apply  to  thesis  and  dissertation  credits. 

10.  Thesis  and  dissertation  credits  (Thesis  800 
and  Dissertation  900):  The  required  number  of 
thesis  and  dissertation  credits  varies  by  program. 
They  range  up  to  a  maximum  of  10  for  masters' 
theses  and  from  10  to  27  for  doctoral  dissertations. 
No  student  is  exempt  from  this  requirement;  nor- 
mal tuition  rates  will  apply.  These  credits  will 
remain  "incomplete"  until  the  thesis  or  disserta- 
tion has  been  accepted  by  the  Graduate  School  at 
which  time  these  credits  will  be  converted  to  SAT 
(satisfactory). 

11.  Five-college  library  use: 

The  libraries  at  Amherst,  Smith,  Hampshire  and 
Mount  Holyoke  Colleges  are  normally  available 
to  students  from  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
subject  to  the  rules  and  procedures  set  by  each 
library. 

TRANSFER  OF  COURSES  AND  CREDITS 
TAKEN  OVER  AND  ABOVE  CREDITS 
EARNED  FOR  A  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

An  undergraduate  student  in  the  senior  year  at 
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any  of  the  five-college  institutions  who  will  earn 
during  this  year  more  credits  than  needed  for  the 
bachelor's  degree,  may  register  concurrently  for 
graduate  credits  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
after  securing  the  permission  of  the  major  adviser 
and  of  the  graduate  course  instructor.  The  student 
registers  for  these  credits  with  the  undergraduate 
registrar.  The  Graduate  School  will  accept  a  maximum 
of  six  credits  earned  via  this  method.  After  completing 
the  courses,  if  the  student  wishes  to  transfer  them  to  a 
graduate  program,  the  registrar  should  be  requested  to 
send  to  the  Graduate  School  an  official  statement  listing 
the  courses,  credits,  and  grades,  and  certifying  that  they 
were  over  and  above  those  needed  by  the  student  for  the 
bachelor's  degree.  The  Graduate  School  will  then  re- 
cord this  information  on  a  permanent  record  card  and 
supply  the  student  with  transcripts  bearing  this  legend: 

"Approval  given  (date)  to  transfer  the  following 
course(s)  and  credits,  earned  over  and  above  credits 
required  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  toward  the  master's 
degree." 

Transferring  such  credits  docs  not  comprise  or 
guarantee  admission  to  any  program  of  the  Grad- 
uate School;  the  normal  admission  procedure 
must  still  be  followed. 


Special  Services 
Available  to  Graduate 
Students 

'GRADUATE  COURSES 
DURING  THE  SUMMER 

The  University  offers  opportunity  to  pursue  grad- 
uate studies  during  the  summer.  Details  regarding 
[bourses  offered,  facilities  for  study,  tuition  and 
Wees,  etc.,  may  be  found   in   the  Summer  Session 

Bulletin,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  obtained  from 

he      Graduate      Admissions      Office,      Graduate 

Research  Center,  around  April  15. 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

Ml  students  who  have  paid  the  Health  Fee  are 
•ligible  to  receive  care  through  the  University 
Health  Services.  The  provision  of  direct  personal 
ervices  to  students  is  financed  entirely  by  the  stu- 
tent  Health  Fee.  Therefore,  any  professional  ser- 
ices  rendered  on  campus  by  a  member  of  the 
Health   Services'   stall    is   provided   without  addi- 


tional charge.  Off-campus  hospitalization  and 
surgical  services  can  be  arranged  by  the  Health 
Services'  staff,  but  the  cost  of  this  care  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  student.  A  supple- 
mental insurance  program  is  available  to  students 
on  an  optional  basis  to  provide  coverage  for  most 
medical  and  surgical  services  not  available  at  the 
Health  Center.  This  plan  also  provides  coverage 
for  dependents  of  students.  Services  available  at 
the  Health  Center  include  unlimited  outpatient 
consultation  with  staff  physicians  and  nurse  prac- 
titioners backed  by  supporting  diagnostic  x-ray, 
laboratory,  pharmacy,  and  physical  therapy  facili- 
ties. In  addition,  the  Health  Center  contains  65 
beds  for  the  care  of  students  who  require  hospitali- 
zation. 

The  outpatient  clinic  hours  aic  weekdays,  8:00 
a.m. -12  noon  and  1:00-5:00  p.m.,  and  for  urgent 
problems  only.  Saturdays,  8:00-11:30  a.m. 
Appointments  made  with  the  physician  of  choice 
are  encouraged,  but  care  may  be  obtained  on  a 
walk-in  basis.  Emergent.)  care  is  available 
24-hours-a-day,  seven  days  a  week.  Student  visitors 
are  allowed  during  specific  hours;  parents  may 
visit  at  any  reasonable  hour. 

The  Mental  Health  Division  is  available  to 
assist  students  with  specific  emotional  problems 
and  includes  diagnostic  and  short-term  treatment 
services.  Appointments  may  be-  made  by  calling 
the  Mental  Health  Division.  In  addition  to  direel 
care  services,  the  health  program  includes  an 
active  Health  Education  Division  which  attempts 
to  involve  students  in  programs  thai  develop 
awareness  of  personal  and  community  health 
needs.  The  Health  Services  is  also  concerned  with 
matters  of  environmental  health  and  saletv  that 
affect  students,  faculty,  employees,  and  visitors  on 
campus. 

Each  graduate  student  who  has  paid  the  Health 
Fee  must  fill  out  and  submit  a  pre-entrance  medi- 
cal history  and  health  evaluation  form  prior  to 
registration.  Information  contained  on  ibis  form 
will  in  no  way  affect  the  student's  admission  to  the 
Graduate  School.  Students  who  have  been  under 
medical  care  prior  to  admission  are  encouraged  to 
have  their  physician  contact  the  Health  Services 
and  provide  detailed  repoi  ts  and  insti  uc  lions. 

All  health-service  program  records  are  strictly 
confidential.  No  information  will  be  released 
without  the  express  written  permission  ol  tin  stu- 
dent. Students  with  questions  concerning  theii 
health  are  encouraged  to  speak  with  a  member  of 
the  stall. 
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TEACHING  IMPROVEMENT  SERVICES 

The  Center  for  Instructional  Resources  and 
Improvement  provides  these  coordinated  services 
on  the  Amherst  campus.  Course  evaluation  ser- 
vices include  questionnaire  design  and  processing, 
computer  display  and  data  interpretation  assist- 
ance. Teaching  improvement  strategies  are 
matched  to  evaluation  results.  A  wide  array  of 
teaching  improvement  support  services  are  availa- 
ble, including  videotaping,  microteaching,  skills 
training  and  others.  Evaluation  and  improvement 
services  are  available  to  Teaching  Assistants  and 
faculty  on  an  individual  or  departmental  basis. 

CAREER  PLANNING  & 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Vocational  counseling  with  assistance  in  finding 
employment  through  career  and  occupational 
information,  on-campus  interviews,  the  prepara- 
tion of  credentials,  personal  resumes  and  recom- 
mendations is  offered  to  aid  graduate  students  to 
attain  their  career  objectives. 

POST-DOCTORAL  FELLOWS,  RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES  AND  VISITING  FELLOWS 

Post-Doctoral  Fellows  and  Research  Associates 
will  be  entitled  to  faculty  privileges  for  the  dura- 
tion of  their  appointments  at  the  University. 
Qualified    scholars   who   desire    temporarily    the 
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privileges  of  the  library  and  research  facilities  of 
the  University,  and  who  are  not  candidates  for  a 
degree  may  be  appointed  as  Visiting  Fellows 
(without  stipend)  upon  petition  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School.  Such  Fellows  may  be 
entitled  to  faculty  privileges.  However,  use  of 
research  facilities  will  have  to  be  arranged  on  an 
individual  basis  with  the  chairman  or  head  of  the 
department  in  whose  area  the  facilities  are 
located. 

GRADUATE  STUDENT  SENATE 

The  Graduate  Student  Senate  serves  as  the  repre 
sentative  body  of  graduate  students  at  the  Univer 
sity.  It  pursues  policies  and  objectives  that  serve  tc 
advance  the  material  and  academic  needs  of  th« 
graduate  community. 

NON-DISCRIMINATION  POLICY 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  prohibits 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  age 
religion,  national  origin  or  handicap  in  any  aspect  of  it; 
employment,  in  the  recruitment,  admission  and  treat 
ment  of  students  and  in  its  policies  and  programs,  a; 
required  by  Federal  and  State  laws  and  regulations 
Inquiries  concerning  these  laws  and  regulations  or  theii 
application  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  tht 
Affirmative  Action  Coordinator,  Chancellor's  Office 
375  Whitmore  Administration  Building. 
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Animal  Science 


Description  of  Graduate  Programs 


Before  consulting  the  course  descriptions  listed  in  this 
section,  students  should  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  General  Regulations  governing  registration 
for  courses  in  the  Graduate  School.  The  regulations 
cover  such  matters  as  graduate  credit,  course  number- 
ing system,  changing  or  dropping  of  courses,  and 
requirements  regarding  incomplete  work  in  a  course. 
Students  should  also  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
requirements  governing  the  particular  degree  which 
they  wish  to  earn. 

For  description  of  courses  numbered  from  100  to  399, 
refer  to  the  current  Undergraduate  Course  and  Faculty 
Directory  of  the  University. 


Animal  Science 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Thomas  W.  Fox,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences,  15. S.,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1949;  M.S.,  1950;  Ph.D..  Purdue,  1952. 

J.  Robert  Smyth.  Jr..  Professor  anil  Graduate  Program 
Director,  B.S.,  Maine,  1945;  M.S.,  Purdue,  1947:  Ph.D.. 
1949. 

Donald  L.  Anderson,  Professor,  B.S.,  Massachusetts, 
1950;  M.S.,  Connecticut,  1952;  Ph.D..  Cornell,  1955. 

Donald  L.  Black.  Professor,  B.S.,  Maine,  1954;  \I  S. 
Cornell,  1957,  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Wallace  G.  Black.  Professor.  B.S.,  Wisconsin.  194S; 
M.S..  1949;  Ph.D.,  1952. 

Anthony  Borton,  Associate  Professor,  A.B..  Haverford. 
1955;  M.S.,  Michigan  State.  1961;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Richard  A.  Damon.  Jr..  Professor,  B.S..  Massachusetts. 
1947,  M.S.,  Minnesota,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1951. 

Robert  T.  Duby,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S..  Massachu- 
setts, 1962;  M.S.,  1965;  Ph.D..  1967. 

Heinrich  Fenner,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Stuttgart-Hohenheim,  1951;  Ph.D.. 
1956. 

Stanley  N.  Gaunt,  Professor,  B.S..  Rutgers.  1938; 
Ph.D..  North  Carolina  State,  1955. 


George  R.  Howe.  Associate  Professor,  B.S..  Vermont. 
1957;  M.S..  Pennsylvania  State.  1959;  Ph.D..  Massachu- 
setts. 1961. 

Sidney  J.  I.yford,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  New- 
Hampshire.  1958;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State,  1960; 
Ph.D..  1964. 


James  B.  MarCUM,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Missouri. 
1960;  M.S..  Cornell.  1961;  M.Div..  Midwestern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  1965;  Ph.D..  Missouri.  1969. 

Martin  Sevoian,  Professor.  B.S.,  Massachusetts.  1949; 
V.M.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1953;  M.S..  Cornell.  1954. 

Russell  E.  Smith,  Professor,  B.S.,  Massachusetts.  I 'US; 
V.M.D..  Pennsylvania.  1942. 

Glenn  H.  Snoeyenbos,  Professor,  D.V.M.,  Michigan 
State,  1945. 

Olca  M.  Weinack,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Mount 
Holyoke,  1946;  M.S..  Massachusetts.  1950. 

The  graduate  program  in  the  animal  sciences  includes 
studies  in  mammalian  and  avian  biology,  with  options 
in  (a)  genetics,  (b)  physiology,  (c)  nutrition,  and  (d) 
animal  diseases.  Students  planning  to  major  in  any  one 
of  these  fields  must  have  a  strong  background  in  biol- 
ogy and  chemistry  or  mathematics,  or  must  be  pre 
pared  to  remedy  undergraduate  deficiencies  without 
graduate  credit.  The  option  in  animal  diseases  is 
designed  primarily  for  veterinarians  but  is  open  tooth- 
ers with  appropriate  academic  training.  Requirements 
for  both  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  include  courses  in 
the  animal  sciences  offered  by  the  department  and 
courses  in  supporting  areas  offered  by  such  depart- 
ments as  Zoology.  Chemistrv.  Biochemistry.  Microbiol- 
ogy, and  Statistics.  Available  research  material  includes 
a  number  of  domestic  species.  The  department 
requires  no  foreign  language  reading  competency  for 
the  doctoral  degree. 

COURSES  OFFERED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Note:  500  and  600  series  courses  are  open  to  both  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  students;  700  and  800  series 
are  open  to  graduate  students  only.  Where  prerequi- 
sites are  stated,  equivalent  courses  taken  at  other  insti- 
tutions or  permission  of  instructor  may  be  substituted.) 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 


Genetics 

607.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ANIMAL  GENETIC  S 

The    identification,    transmission,   expression   and    arrange- 
ment of  the  hereditary  material.  Emphasis  on  genetic  princi- 
Ples  affecting  qualitatively  inherited  traits  of  animals, 
ermission  of  instructor  required. 

Mr    Smyth,    Mr.    Marcum 

608.  APPLIED  ANIMAL  GENETICS. 

The  mechanisms  of  heredity  and  variation  in  livestock  and 
poultry:  the  role  of  selection  and  breeding  systems  in  genetic 
improvement  and  their  evaluation. 
Permission  of  instructor  required.  Mr     Fox, 
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704.  AVIAN  GENETICS. 

The  classical  and   physiological  genetics  of  morphological 
traits  of  avian  species.  Emphasis  on  melanogenesis  and  char- 
acteristics involving  epidermal  structures. 
Permission  of  instructor  required.  Mr.  Smyth. 

705.  GENETICS  OF  PRODUCTIVE  TRAITS  IN 
POULTRY. 

Lectures  and  reports  on  the  genetics  of  meat  production  and 
reproduction.  Emphasis  on  the  physiological  genetics  of  fer- 
tility and  embryogenesis. 
Permission  of  instructor  required.  Mr.   Smyth. 

706.  QUANTITATIVE  INHERITANCE  AND 
SELECTION. 

The    principles    of    population    genetics    and    quantitative 
inheritance  as  applied   to  selection  for  traits  of  economic 
importance  in  poultry;  theoretical  and  practical  considera- 
tions of  breeding  systems. 
Permission  of  instructor  required.  Mr.   Fox. 

707.  ADVANCED  ANIMAL  GENETICS. 

Modern  research  in  animal  breeding  with  emphasis  on  the 
statistical     approach.     Includes    development     of    selection 
indexes  for  various  farm  animals,  sire  indexes,  and  breeding 
plans  based  on  systems  of  mating. 
Prerequisite,  An  Sci  608.  Mr.  Gaunt. 


Physiology 

520.  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

An  in-depth  study  of  the  different  systemic  organ  systems  of 
the  body.  Emphasis  on  their  applied  regulation  in  animals 
and  man.  Credit,  4.  Mr.   Howe. 

521.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  HOMEOSTASIS. 

Foundations  for  systemic  organ  physiology  through  the  pre- 
sentation of  homeostatic  circuits  available  to  the  living  body, 
such  as  fluid,  gaseous,  neural,  muscular,  and  specialized  inte- 
grated mechanisms.  Mr.   Howe. 

621.   PHYSIOLOGY  OF  REPRODUCTION. 

Comparative  aspects  of  anatomy,  embryology,  endocrinology, 
and  physiology  of  reproduction  and  lactation. 

Credit,  4.   Mr.  W.  G.   Black. 

724    ADVANCED  AVIAN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Lectures  and  reports  on  specific  problems  in  avian  physi- 
ology. 
Permission  of  instructor  required. 

Mr.   Anderson,   Mr.   Smyth. 

725.  MAMMALIAN  REPRODUCTION. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  comparative  approach  to  repro- 
ductive anatomy  and  endocrinology.  Lectures  and  reports 
with  theoretical  and  practical  consideration  of  current 
research  in  laboratory  and  domestic  animals,  and  in  pri- 
mates. Mr.   D.   L.   Black. 

726.  FERTILITY  AND  FECUNDITY. 

The  role  of  heredity,  nutrition,  pathology,  and  the  environ- 
ment in  the  determination  of  fertility  and  fecundity  in  mam- 
mals. Current  research  directed  toward  control  of  reproduc- 
tion through  experimental  means  is  emphasized. 
Prerequisite,  An  Sci  621  or  725.  Mr.  W.  G.   Black. 


734.  ADVANCED  AVIAN  NUTRITION. 

Lectures,    reports,    and    discussions    of  significant    research 

developments  and  theories  in  avian  nutrition. 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Mr.   Anderson. 

735.  RUMINANT  NUTRITION. 

An  advanced  course  in  ruminant  digestion  and  metabolism. 
Special  topics  selected  and  discussed  in  the  light  of  recent 
and  current  research. 
Permission  of  instructor  required.    Mr.   Fenner,   Mr.   Lyford. 


Animal  Diseases 

670.  ANIMAL  PATHOLOGY. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  animal  diseases;  causes,  develop- 
ment,  transmission,   and  control.   Lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions. 
Permission  of  instructor  required.  Mr.  Smith. 

771.  DIAGNOSTIC  LABORATORY  TECHNIQUES. 

Microbiological,  histopathological,  immunological,  hemato- 
logical techniques  applicable  to  the  diagnostic  laboratory. 

Credit,  2. 

772.  MAMMALIAN  DISEASES. 

A  survey  of  diseases  of  mammals,  including  laboratory  ani- 
mals. Emphasis  on  infectious  diseases  and  their  control.  Lec- 
tures and  demonstrations. 
Permission  of  instructor  required.  Mr.  Harris. 

773.  AVIAN  DISEASES. 

A  survey,  with  emphasis  on  infectious  diseases  and  their  con- 
trol. Lectures  and  demonstrations. 
Permission  of  instructor  required.  Mr.  Snoeyenbos. 

774.  HISTOPATHOLOGY. 

Histological  study  of  basic  pathological  processes. 
Permission  of  instructor  required.  Mr.   Sevoian. 


Miscellaneous 

661  (I).   INTERMEDIATE  BIOMETRY. 

Design  of  experiments  in  the  biological  sciences.  Methods  of 
analysis   of  such   designs,    including  expectations  of  mean 
squares,  selection  of  appropriate  error  terms,  individual  and 
multiple  comparisons,  and  trend  analyses. 
Prerequisite,  introductory  course  in  biometrics  or  statistics. 

Mr.   Damon. 

662  (II).   ADVANCED  BIOMETRY. 

Analysis  of  data   with  disproportionate  subclass   numbers, 
including  the  method  of  fitting  constants,   the  method  of 
weighted  squares  of  means,  absorption  of  equations,  expecta- 
tions of  mean  squares,  and  tests  of  hypotheses. 
Prerequisite.  An  Sci  661.  Mr.   Damon. 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 

A   specific   problem   in  some  aspect  of  animal   science  not 

related  to  the  candidate's  thesis.  Credit,  3-6. 

751,752.   SEMINAR.  Credit,   1   each  semester. 

800.   MASTER'S  THESIS.  Maximum  credit,   10. 

900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION.  Credit,  18. 


Nutrition 

630.   PRINCIPLES  OF  NUTRITION. 

Emphasis  on  the  basic  biochemical  and  physiological  con- 
cepts underlying  the  specific  functions  and  interrelationships 
of  the  nutrients  required  for  maintenance,  production,  and 
reproduction  in  both  ruminants  and  nonruminants. 

Mr.  Anderson. 


Anthropology 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Donald  A.  Proulx,  Associate  Professor  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Anthropology,  B.S.,  Wisconsin  at 
Milwaukee.  1961;  Ph.D.,  California'at  Berkeley.  1965. 
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H.  Martin  Wobst,  Assistant  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.A.,  Michigan,  1966;  M.A.,  1968; 
Ph.D.,  1971. 

George  J.  Armei.acos,  Professor,  B.A..  Michigan.  1958; 
M.A..  Colorado,  1963;  Ph.D..  1968. 

John  W.  Cole,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Michigan, 
1957;  M.A.,  1963;  Ph.D..  1969. 

Johnnetta  B.  Cole,  Professor,  B.A.,  Oberlin  College  at 
Ohio,  1957;  M.A.,  Northwestern  Univ.,  1959;  Ph.D., 
1967. 

Dena  F.  Dincauze,  Assistant  Professor.  B.A.,  Barnard, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  Harvard.  1967. 

Ralph  H.  Faulkincham,  Asssociate  Professor,  B.A., 
Wheaton  College,  1965;  M.A.,  Michigan  Suite.  1969; 
Ph.D.,  1970. 

Sylvia  Helen  Form  an,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley.  1968;  M.A..  1969;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

David  H.  Fortier.  Associate  Professor.  B.A.,  Columbia, 
1949;  M.A.,  1953;  Ph.D..  1964. 

Thomas  M.  Fraser.  Jr.,  Professor,  A.B.,  Harvard.  1949; 
M.A.,  Columbia,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Joel  M.  Halpern,  Professor,  II. A..  Michigan.  1950; 
Ph.D..  Columbia.  1956. 

Alfred  Bacon  Hudson,  Associate  Professor.  B.A.. 
California  at  Berkeley,  1958;  Ph.D..  Cornell.  1967. 

Oriol  Pi-Sunyer,  Professor.  B.A.,  Mexico  City  College, 

1954;  M.A..  Harvard.  1957;  Ph.D.,  1962. 


ZDENEK     SALZMANN,     Professor.     M.A. 
Ph.D..  1963. 


Indiana,     1949; 


Alan  C.  Swedlund,  Assistant  Professor.  B.A..  Colorado. 
1966;  Ph.D..  1970. 

R.  Brooke  Thomas,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Pennsyl- 
vania State,  1963;  Ph.D..  1972. 

Richard  B.  Woodbury.  Professor,  U.S.,  Harvard.  1939; 
M.A.,  1942;  Ph.D..  1949. 


Students  beginning  graduate  work  in  anthropology  are 
expected  to  be  conversant  with  the  field  as  evidenced 
by  successful  undergraduate  completion  of  introduc- 
tory course  work  in  at  least  three  of  the  four  subfields 
of  anthropology,  plus  at  least  two  advanced  undergrad- 
uate courses,  not  both  in  the  same  subfield.  Students 
admitted  without  this  minimum  of  preparation  may 
be  expected  to  remove  any  deficiencies  before  being 
granted  full  graduate  standing. 

Students  working  toward  the  Master  of  Arts  degree 
in  Anthropology,  in  addition  to  fulfilling  the  general 
requirements  of  the  Graduate  School  for  the  degree, 
must  complete  and  be  evaluated  on  a  core  program, 
normally  comprising  four  to  six  specified  courses,  that 
has  been  worked  out  in  consultation  with  the  student's 
guidance  committee.  The  core  program  is  tailored  to 
meet  the  student's  particular  needs,  and  is  normally 
completed  in  the  first  two  to  three  semesters  of  grad- 
uate work.  Students  who,  at  the  completion  of  their 
core  evaluation,  are  recommended  as  qualified  to  com- 
plete the  M.A.  degree,  have  two  options,  one  requiring 
the  writing  of  an  M.A.  thesis,  the  other  not. 


A  student  working  toward  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  in  Anthropology  will,  under  the  guidance  of 
his/her  committee  members,  prepare  statements  of 
field  in  three  areas  of  specialization  that  reflect  the  sui 
dent's  career  goals  and  intellectual  interests.  One  of  the 
statements  of  field  normally  represents  the  student's 
dissertation  prospectus.  After  the  completion  and 
approval  of  the  three  statements  of  field,  the  student 
takes  an  oral  Ph.D.  Preliminary  Comprehensive  Exam- 
ination, normally  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 
semester  of  graduate  work.  Upon  successful  completion 
of  this  examination,  the  student  concentrates  on  the 
research  that  will  provide  the  basis  for  a  required  dis- 
sertation. Normally,  all  candidates  are  expected  to 
engage  in  fieldwork. 

There  is  no  general  foreign  language  or  tool  of 
research  requirement  for  degree  qualification  in 
anthropology.  However,  where  the  candidate's  guid 
ance  committee  deems  the  acquisition  of  certain  rele- 
vant skills  as  necessary  for  the  effective  pursuit  of  his  or 
her  research  and  professional  objectives,  the  student 
may  be  expected  to  develop  satisfactory  levels  ol  com 
petence  in  the  use  of  various  research  tools  and/or  lan- 
guages. 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

(  (it  RM  son  N   rO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONH 
(For  cithci  major  or  minor  credit) 

7(1(1    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN   VNTHROPOLOGY 
Mm  i  ted  individual  research  or  reading  in  anthropology 

Credit,   I  « 

701.  702.   SEMINAR 

Each  semester,  guest  speakers  present  then  research  findings 
related  to  one  or  nunc-  ol  anthropology's  four  fields  to  gradu- 
ate students  and  faculty.  Credit.  0. 

722     ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  THE  SOU  I  II  WEST. 
Examination  of  selected  problems  in  methodology  and  inter 
pretation  of  the  prehistory  of  the  American  Southwest.  May 
be  repeated  once  for  credit.  Mr.  Woodbury 

725     \M)I  \N   \R(  II  \l  ill  (H.\ 

Selected  problems  in  excavation,  analysis,  and  interpretation 
of  Andean  prehistory.  Emphasis  on  the  later  stages  ol  devel 
op  me  n  i  ol  native  American  civilizations.  Mr.   Proulx 

760.   SEMINAR  IN  EUROPEAN  ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Particular  attention    to   problems  resulting   from   students' 
field  investigations  in  Europe. 

765.    PROBLEMS  IN  FAR  EASTERN  ANTHROPOLOGY 
Detailed  consideration  of  selected,  important  anthropologi- 
cal problems  and  controversies  in  dealing  with  cultural  and 
anthropological  data  from  the  F.n  Last   China  is  emphasized. 

Mr.    Fortier. 

767.  SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Selected  problems  in  Southeast  Asian  anthropology,  such  as 
relations  between   hill   and  valley   cultures,  education,  eco- 
nomic development,  and   minority   group  problems    Major 
attention  to  the  mainland.  Mr.   Fraser,   Mr.    Halpern. 

770.   PROBLEMS  IN  NORTH  AMERICAN 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

Selected  problems  in  North  American  archaeology,  emphasiz- 
ing the  anthropological  interpretation  of  prehistoric  data. 
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779.   MAT  TEACHING  PRACTICUM  SEMINAR. 

Intended    to    be    taken    in    conjunction    with    an    MAT    in 
Anthropology  student's  teaching  internship  or  practicum. 

Credit,  9. 


800.   MASTER'S  THESIS. 

802.   RESEARCH  IN  ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Directed  individual  research  in  archaeology. 


Credit,  6-9. 


Credit,  1-12. 


803.  RESEARCH  IN  PHYSICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Directed  individual  research  in  physical  anthropology. 

Credit,  1-12, 

804.  RESEARCH  IN  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Directed  individual  research  in  cultural  anthropology. 

Credit,   1-12. 

805.  RESEARCH  IN  LINGUISTIC  ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Directed  individual  research  in  linguistic  anthropology. 

Credit,  1-12. 

812.  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL  BIOLOGY. 

The  interaction  of  the  social,  biological,  and  ecological  fac- 
tors involved  in  various  aspects  of  human  biological  and  cul- 
tural diversity.  Mr.  Workman. 

836.   INDIVIDUAL  AND  SOCIETY. 

A  cross-cultural  consideration  of  the  relationship  between 
the  individual  and  his  society  with  attention  to  theories, 
methods,  and  empirical  findings  as  reported  in  the  literature 
of  the  behavioral  sciences. 

837-  THE  HISTORY  OF  ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
THEORY. 

The  origin  and  development  of  anthropoligical  theory,  cul- 
tural evolution,  culture  history,  and  cultural  dynamics  with  a 
primary  focus  on  trends  in  American  anthropology  up  to 
mid-twentieth  century.  Mr.   Fortier. 

838.  CONTEMPORARY  ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
THEORY. 

A  seminar  analyzing  selected  problems  in  contemporary 
anthropological  theory.  Emphasis  on  the  structural 
approaches  of  the  British  and  French  schools. 

839.  SEMINAR:  COMPARATIVE  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS. 
Individual  study  and  discussion  of  types  of  social  systems  in 
non-literate  and  peasant  societies;  consideration  of  relevant 
anthropological  theory. 

840.  ANTHROPOLOGY  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

Tribal  and  traditional  economic  systems  and  the  process  of 
economic  technological  change.  Emphasis  on  current  prob- 
lems of  modernizing  nations.  Mr.   Pi-Sunyer. 

841.  842.  THEORY  AND  METHOD  IN  SOCIAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 

A  two-semester  sequence  devoted  to  structural  functional 
analysis  as  developed  in  British  social  anthropology.  Empha- 
sis on  method  in  the  analysis  of  social  and  political  theoreti- 
cal issues. 

Credit,  6  (3  each).  Miss  Munn,  Mr.   Faulkingham. 

845.  REVOLUTION  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE. 
Drastic  social  and  cultural  change.  Emphasis  on  the  histori- 
cal background  and  social  contexts  of  political  revolutions 
and  their  role  in  modernizing  nations.  Mr.   Halpern. 

850.  SEMINAR  IN  COMPARATIVE  SYMBOL  SYSTEMS. 

Current  theory  and  analytic  method  in  the  symbolic  analysis 
of  socio-cultural  systems.  Miss.  Munn. 

860.  LANGUAGE  AND  CULTURE. 

Linguistic  prehistory  and  classification;  methods  and  inter- 
pretations of  comparative  linguistic  analysis;  linguistic  meth- 
odology and  "ethnoscientific"  approaches;  the  "Whorf 
hypothesis"  and  linguistic  relativity.  Mr.   Hudson 


961.  ANTHROPOLOGY  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

Various  communicative  codes,  from  a  biological  and  socio- 
cultural  viewpoint.  Mr.   Salzmann. 

862.   LINGUISTIC  ANTHROPOLOGY:  THE  SOCIAL 
DIMENSION. 

A  seminar  examining  the  phenomena,  methods  of  investiga- 
tion, and  interpretation  of  the  social  correlates  of  linguistic 
usage  and  variability.  Mr.   Hudson. 

868.  EUROPEAN  PREHISTORY. 

Analysis  of  the  prehistoric  cultures  of  Europe  to  the  end  of 
the  Iron  Age.  Cultural  evolution,  and  long  range  trends  in 
natural  and  cultural  adaptation  emphasized.  Mr.  Wobst. 

875.   METHODS  IN  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  RESEARCH. 

Methods  of  studying  cultures  of  homogeneous  and  heteroge- 
neous societies  among  primitive  and  modern  peoples; 
emphasis  on  the  various  techniques  of  field  work. 

880.   PHYSICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY:  THE  SKELETON. 

The  human  skeleton  considered  in  its  functional  aspects  and 
with  reference  to  evolution,  age.  and  sex.  Methods  of  osteo- 
logical  investigation  and  osteometries.  Mr.  Armelagos. 

882.  PHYSICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY  OF  THE  LIVING. 

Techniques  and  applications  of  physical  anthropology 
among  living  persons.  Anthropometry,  somatotyping,  serol- 
ogy, and  other  descriptive  methods;  elements  of  statistical 
analysis.  Body  form  and  function  in  relation  to  individual 
constitution  and  racial  variation.  Mr.  Armelagos. 

883.  SEMINAR  IN  BIOLOGICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Advanced  treatment  of  topics  such  as  anthropological  genet- 
ics, behavior  genetics,  growth  and  development  adaptation. 

884.  HUMAN  ADAPTABILITY. 

Seminar  dealing  with  the  mechanisms  of  human  adaptation 
to  environmental  stress;  emphasis  on  human  variation.  Cul- 
tural as  well  as  biological  modes  of  adaptation. 
Prerequisite,  Anthro  372  or  permission  of  instructor. 


900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION. 


Credit,  10. 


ANTHROPOLOGY  COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH 
GRADUATE  AND  UNDERGRDUATE  STUDENTS. 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

504.  THE  ORIGINS  OF  ANCIENT  CIVILIZATIONS. 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  archaeological  data  and  theories  per- 
taining to  the  origins  and  rise  of  civilizations  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New. 

528.  IMAGES  OF  THE  U.  S.  INDIAN. 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  U.S.  Indians  have  been  variously 
perceived  by  social  scientists,  officials,  "do-gooders"  and  nov- 
elists, from  the  18th  to  the  20th  centuries.         Miss  Cnandler. 

536.  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  MESOAMERICA. 
The  growth  of  civilization  in  Mexico  and  Central  America 
from  its  earliest  antecedents  to  the  Spanish  Conquest,  based 
on  archaeological  research.  Mr.  Woodbury. 

538.  CULTURE  AND  SOCIETY  IN  MESOAMERICA. 

The  Mesoamerican  culture  area  from  the  Spanish  Conquest 
to  the  present.  The  evolution  of  contemporary  Mesoamerican 
cultures,  and  the  nature  of  pluralism  and  sociocultural  inte- 
gration. Mr.  Pi-Sunyer. 

552.  RURAL  AND  PEASANT  SOCIETIES. 

Examined  from  the  standpoint  of  their  population  and  insti- 
tutions, their  emerging  needs,  and  their  relation  to  mass 
society. 

555.  PRE-INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY. 

Analysis  of  selected  aspects  of  the  material  culture  of  simpler 
societies,  past  and  present,  in  relation  to  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  culture.  Mr.  Woodbury. 
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560.   PEOPLES  OF  EUROPE:  EASTERN  EUROPE  AND 
THE  USSR 

A  survey  of  the  peoples  and  cultures  of  Eastern  Europe  from 
prehistoric  limes  to  the  present,  stressing  the  role  of  peas- 
antries and  nomads  with  their  changing  ecological  adapta- 
tions. Mr.   Halpern. 

563.   URBAN  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Using  as  a  point  of  departure  the  current  urban  condition, 
the  origins  and  evolution  of  cities  are  explored  in  a  cross-cul- 
tural framework.  Emphasis  on  rural-urban  relationships  and 
how  these  have  changed  over  time.  Mr.   Halpern. 

565.  PEOPLES  OF  EUROPE:  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 

Anthropologically  oriented  examination  of  the  culture  of 
Central  Europe,  with  emphasis  on  Czech  culture. 

Mr.  Salzmann. 

567.  PEOPLES  OF  EUROPE:  ALPINE  EUROPE. 

Analysis  of  Alpine  cultures  from  prehistoric  through  contem- 
porary times.  Cultural  adaptation  to  environmental  varia- 
tions in  mountainous  zones  and  the  interrelationship  of 
mountain  and  lowland  communities  is  emphasized. 

Mr.  Cole. 

569.  CULTURES  OF  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  GUINEA. 

The  ethnography  of  aboriginal  Australia  and  New  Guinea 
with  emphasis  on  the  particular  problems  of  theory  and 
analysis  encountered  in  these  areas.  Miss.    Munn. 

570.  CARIBBEAN  CULTURES. 

An  ethnographic  survey  of  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles, 
emphasizing  the  interaction  of  European  colonial  and  Afri- 
can cultures  both  historically  and  in  respect  to  present  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems.  Air.    Eraser. 

615.  PRIMATE  ANATOMY. 

Structure  and  phylogeny  of  primates  (prosimian.  monkey, 
and  ape)  with  emphasis  on  evolutionary  trends  leading  to 
man.  Laboratory  work  provides  experience  in  dissection. 

Miss.    Morbeck. 

616.  PRIMATE  EVOLUTION 

Survey  of  primate  evolution,  including  the  evolutionary  his- 
tory of  the  prosimians,  monkeys,  apes  and  man;  emphasis 
upon  the  diversification  of  apes  and  the  origin  of  man. 

617.  PRIMATE  BEHAVIOR. 

Survey  of  primate  behavior,  emphasizing  the  adaptive  behav- 
ioral complexes  in  field  and  laboratory  studies  of  four  living 
grades  of  primates:  prosimians,  monkeys,  apes  and  man. 

620.  ECONOMIC  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The  patterns  of  production,  distribution  and  consumption 
in  traditional  societies,  and  the  social  and  political  matrices 
in  which  these  occur.  Alternative  theoretical  approaches  to 
selected  problems.  Mr.  Cole. 

621.  PREHISTORIC  CULTURAL  ECOLOGY 

Analysis  of  cultural  ecology  aproaches  to  the  interpretation 

of  the  prehistoric  record. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.   Wobst. 

625.  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  MATERIAL  CULTURE  OF 
THE  HISTORIC  PERIOD. 

The  methods  and  techniques  of  analysis  of  temporal  and  spa- 
tial distributions,  technology  and  spatial  interrelationships 
of  several  forms  of  material  culture.  Mr.  Woodbury. 

635.  NATIVE  AMERICAN  LANGUAGES. 
Survey  of  American  Indian  languages  north  of  Mexico. 
Genetic  classifications  and  Sapir  s  classification  based  on 
structural  resemblances.  Types  of  linguistic  structure  and 
structural  restatements.  Comparative  work  and  reconstruc- 
tions. Mr.   Salzmann. 


636.   POLITICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Anthropological  approaches  to  the  study  of  politics  in  repre- 
sentative bands,  tribes,  and  states.  Evaluation  of  several  ana- 
lytic instances  through  reading  and  discussing  relevant  polit 
ical  anthropological  literature.  Mr.    Faulkingham. 

638    ANTHROPOLOGY  OF  LAW  AND  CONFLICT. 

A  comparative,  cross-cultural  analysis  of  judicial  institutions, 
socio-cultural  sources  and  patterns  of  conflict  and  conflict 
resolution,  and  the  social  functions  of  law  and  legal  institu 
tions.  Miss.    Forman. 

640.  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  PERSPECTIVES  ON 
RELIGION  RITUAL  AND  MYTH. 

An  introductory  course  stressing  the  relationship  between 
symbolic  forms  and  social  order,  and  the  analysis  of  meaning 
in  ritual  and  myth.  Selected  theorists  from  Durkheim  to  Vic- 
tor Turner  and  Levi-Strauss.  Miss.    Munn. 

654.  JUDAIC  AND  ETHNIC  GROUPS:  A  CROSS- 
CULTURAL  PERSPECTIVE. 

An  ethnographic  survey  of  Judaic  ethnic  groups,  particularly 
those  of  Eastern  Europe.  Israel,  and  North  America,  and 
mainly  since  the  18th  century.  Mr.    Halpern. 

662.  ORAL  FOLKLORE  IN  NONLITERATE  SOCIETIES. 

Introduction  to  the  ethnography  of  oral  folklore.  Topical 
emphasis  on  the  analysis  and  function  of  tales;  geographic 
emphasis  on  Africa  and  North  America.  Mr.  Salzmann, 

663.  LINGUISTIC  ANTHROPOLOGY:   I  HE 
COMPARATIVE  DIMENSION 

The  methods  and  interpretation  of  comparative  linguistic 

analysis  in  the  field  of  anthropology. 

Prerequisite.  Anthro  10f>oi  pet  mission  ol  instructor. 

Mr.   Hudson. 

664.  PROBLEMS  IN  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Current  anthropological  thought  in  regard  to  specific  prob- 
lems chosen   from  physical  anthropology,  archaeology,  and 
cultural  anthropology. 
Prerequisite,  permission  ol  instructoi  Mr    Fraser, 

667    CULTURES  OF  AFRICA. 

An  intensive  consideration  of  several  representative  peoples 
of  Africa;  comparison  of  their  traditional  institutions,  iheir 
appearance  in  evolutionary  perspectives,  and  adaptations  to 
colonialism  and  neocolonialism 
Prerequisite,  permission  <>f  instructoi  Mi     Faulkingham 

668.  OLD  WORLD  PREHISTORY. 

The  Old  World  prehistoric  record  discussed  in  terms  of  gen- 
eral cultural  processes,  and  with  the  help  of  hypotheses,  mod- 
els, and  theories  developed  by  anthropologists  and  scientists. 
Prerequisite,  Anthro  102  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr    Wobst 

669.  NORTH  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 

An  intensive  survey  of  American  Indian  prehistory  north  of 
Mexico.   Emphasizes  the  historical  developmental  processes 
in  selected  geographical  regions. 
Prerequisite.  Anthro  102  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Woodbury. 

670.  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS 

Indian  tribes  with  various  levels  of  technological  develop- 
ment and  social  complexity,  from  areas  north  of  Mexico,  in 
terms  of  their  environmental  context  and  the  impact  of  non- 
Indian  societies  on  their  cultures. 
Prerequisite,  Anthro  104-  Mr.    Woodbury. 

672.  HUMAN  VARIATION. 

Description  and  analysis  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  biol- 
ogical variation  and  variation  between  human  populations. 

Mr.   Workman. 

673.  CULTURES  OF  SOUTHEAST  ASIA. 

An  introduction  to  the  history  and  ethnography  of  the  cul- 
tures of  Southeast  Asia,  as  these  relate  to  problems  of  general 
anthropological  interest. 
Prerequisite.  Anthro  104  Mr.   Fraser.   Mr.   Hudson. 
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674.  CULTURES  OF  THE  FAR  EAST. 

A  survey  of  the  culture-history  and  ethnography  of  represent- 
ative peoples  of  East  Asia;  peasant  subcultures  of  traditional 
and  contemporary  China,  Japan,  and  Korea. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.   Fortier. 

675.  SOUTH  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A  survey  of  the  pre-Columbian  cultures  of  South  America 
and  their  development.  Emphasis  on  the  Andean  areas. 
Prerequisite,  Anthro  102  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.    Proulx. 

676.  THE  ETHNOLOGY  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Analysis  of  the  prehistoric,  colonial,  and  contemporary  cul- 
tures of  South  America;  the  Indian,  European,  and  Negro 
peoples  and  how  they  have  related  to  each  other  over  the  past 
three  centuries. 
Prerequisite,  Anthro  104  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Proulx. 

677.  SUMMER  FIELD  SCHOOL  IN  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Practical  training  in  archaeology.  Prehistoric  and  Colonial 
sites  will  be  excavated  and  instruction  given  in  archaeologi- 
cal methods  and  techniques. 
Prerequisite,  Anthro  102  or  equivalent. 

Credit,  6.    Mrs.   Dincauze. 

678.  THEORY  AND  METHOD  IN  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

An    intensive  examination   into   the  scientific  approach   to 
modern  archaeological  research  and  the  utilization  of  this 
approach  for  deriving  and  testing  theories  of  prehistory  and 
human  behavioral  patterns. 
Prerequisites,  Anthro  360  and  permission  of  instructor. 

679.  CULTURAL  DYNAMICS  AND  APPLIED 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Theories  of  cultural  process  and  their  application  to  practi- 
cal   cross-cultural    situations    in    administration,    technical 
assistance,  and  community  development. 
Prerequisite,  Anthro  102  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Fraser. 

680.  FIELD  COURSE  IN  CULTURAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 

A  summer  field  course  for  advanced  undergraduates  or  grad- 
uates. Supervised  training  in  cultural  anthropological 
research.  Location  varies  from  year  to  year.  Credit,  6. 

681.  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  IN 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Interpretation  and  analysis  of  data  from  all  fields  of  anthro- 
pology. Descriptive  statistics,  formulation  and  testing  of 
hypotheses,  correlation  and  regression.  Current  trends  in  the 
methodology  of  anthropological  research.         Mr.   Workman. 

682.  HISTORY  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Events,  major  sites,  and  men  important  in  the  development 
of  archaeology  during  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Emphasis 
on  theoretical  and  technical  advances  related  to  the  present 
state  of  archaeology. 
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GRADUATE  FACULTY 

George  Wardlaw  —  Painter  —  Professor  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Art,  B.F.A.,  Memphis  Aca- 
demy of  Arts,  1951;  M.F.A.,  University  of  Mississippi, 
1954. 

Iris  H.  Cheney  —  Art  Historian  —  Associate  Professor 
and  Graduate  Program  Director  in  Art  History,  B.A., 
Wellesley,  1950;  M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Institute  of  Fine 
Arts.  N.Y.U.,  1963. 


Arnold  Friedmann  —  Designer  —  Professor  and  Grad- 
uate Program  Director  in  Design,  B.F.A.,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, 1953;  M.S.,  Pratt  Institute  and  New  York  Univer- 
sity, 1960. 

James  P.  Hendricks  —  Painter  —  Associate  Professor 
and  Graduate  Program  Director  in  Studio  Art,  B.A., 
University  of  Arkansas,  1962;  M.F.A.,  State  University 
of  Iowa,  1964. 

Carleton  L.  Reed  —  Art  Educator  —  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director  in  Art  Education,  B.S., 
New  York  University,  1941;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1954; 
D.Ed.,  New  York  University,  1964. 

Frederick  Becker  —  Printmaker  —  Professor,  Otis  Art 
Institute,  Los  Angeles;  Diploma,  Beaux  Arts  Institute 
of  Design,  N.Y.C.,  1936.  Guggenheim  Fellowship,  1957. 

Jack  L.  Benson  —  Archaeologist,  Art  Historian  —  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  University  of  Missouri,  1941;  M.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Indiana,  1947;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Basel,  1952. 

Paul  E.  Berube  —  Ceramist  —  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Bowdoin  College,  1959;  B.F.A.,  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design,  1961;  M.F.A.,  University  of  Southern 
California,  1962. 

John  J.  Coughlin  —  Printmaker  —  Associate  Profes- 
sor, B.F.A.,  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  1954;  M.S., 
1961. 

Hanlyn  Davies  —  Painter  —  Associate  Professor, 
N.D.D.,  Swansea  College  of  Art  and  University  of 
Wales,  1963;  A.T.D.,  1964;  M.F.A.,  Yale.  1966. 

Walter  B.  Denny  —  Art  Historian  —  Associate  Profes- 
sor, B.A.,  Oberlin,  1964;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1964;  Ph.D., 
1970. 

Tina  Feingold  —  Painter  —  Visiting  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  University  of  Arizona,  1968;  B.F.A.,  1969;  M.F.A., 
Boston  University,  1971. 

Leonel  Gongora  —  Painter  —  Associate  Professor, 
Diploma  in  Art,  Washington  L'niversity,  1956. 

John  Grillo  —  Painter  —  Professor,  Hartford  School 
of  Fine  Arts.  1935-38;  Studied  with  Hans   Hoffman, 
1948-51. 


-  Art  Historian  —  Assistant  Profes- 
1966;  M.F.A.,  Princeton,  1969;  Ph.D., 


Craig  Harbison  - 
sor,  B.A.,  Oberlin, 
1972. 

Martha  J.  Hoppin  —  Art  Historian  —  Assistant  Profes- 
sor, B.A..  University  of  Michigan.  1965;  M.A..  Harvard, 
1966;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Walter  Kamys  —  Painter  —  Professor,  Diploma  in 
Art,  Chicago  Art  Institute,  1943. 

Jerry  Kearns  —  Sculptor  —  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  1966;  M.F.A., 
1968. 

Terry  Krumm  —  Art  Educator  —  Associate  Professor, 
B.F.A.,  University  of  Denver,  1957;  M.A.,  Hunter  Col- 
lege, 1961;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1972. 

Robert  W.  Mallary  —  Sculptor  —  Professor,  Guggen- 
heim Fellowship,  1964-65. 

Donald  R.  Matheson  —  Printmaker  —  Professor  and 
Associate  Chairman  of  Department,  B.S.,  United  States 
Military  Academy,  1938;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1951. 
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Joseph  McGee  —  Designer  —  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Philadelphia  College  of  Art,  1962. 

Anne  Mochon  —  Art  Historian  —  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Vassar,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Yale.  1973. 

Ann  New-Smith  —  Art  Historian  —  Assistant  Profes- 
sor, B.A..  Hollins  College.  1967;  M.A.,  Boston  Univer- 
sity. 1971;  Ph.D.,  1975 

Paul  F.  Norton  —  Art  Historian  —  Professor,  B.A.. 
Oberlin  College.  1938;  M.F.A.,  Princeton,  1947;  Ph.D., 
1952. 

Susan  E.  Parks  —  Ceramist  —  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A..  Mount  Holvoke  College.  1964;  M.F.A.,  Massachu 
setts.  1968. 

Herbert  S.  Paston.  Associate  Professor,  B.F.A.,  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Arts,  1952;  M.A..  Columbia,  1956; 
Ph.D..  1970. 

William  J.  Patterson  —  Printmaker —  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.F.A..  Hartford  Art  School  of  the  University  ol 
Hartford,  1964;  M.F.A.,  Syracuse  University  School  of 
Art,  1969. 

Lyle  N.  Perkins  —  Ceramist  —  Professor,  B.F.A., 
Alfred  University.  1939;  M.F.A..  1947;  Ph.D..  Ohio 
State,  1956. 

Norman  P.  Phillips  —  Sculptor  —  Lecturer.  B.F.A., 
Massachusetts,  1972;  M.F.A.,  1974. 

Mark  VV.  Roskill  —  Art  Historian  —  Professor,  B.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1956;  MA.  Harvard. 
1957;  M.F.A.,  Ph.D..  Princeton,  1961. 

John  A.  Roy  —  Painter  —  Professor,  B.F.A.,  Yale, 
1957;  M.F.A..  1959. 

Dale  D.  Schleappi  —  Sculptor  —  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Pratt  Institute,  1959;  M.S.,  1960. 

Melvin  H.  Smith  —  Architect  —  Lecturer,  B.S..  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  1954. 

Nelson  Stevens,  Associate  Professor  of  Afro-American 
Studies,  and  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  B.F.A..  Ohio 
University.  1962;  M.F.A.,  Kent  State,  1969. 

John  F.  Townsend  —  Sculptor  —  Professor,  B.S.,  Carroll 
College,  1951;  M.F.A.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1959. 

Hui-Minc  Wang  —  Painter  —  Professor.  B.A.,  University 
of  Missouri,  1949;  M.A.,  New  York  University,  1953. 

James  L.  Wozniak  —  Ceramist  —  Professor.  B.S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  1954;  M.S.,  1955;  M.F.A.,  1958. 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  ART  HISTORY 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Art  History  is  offered 
upon  the  successful  completion  of  30  credits  and  the 
qualifying  examinations.  These  consist  of  a  compre 
hensive  examination,  an  examination  or  publishable 
paper  in  the  field  of  special  concentration,  and  an  oral 
examination.  Some  courses  may  be  taken  for  graduate 
credit  at  Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke,  and 
Smith  Colleges.  Most  students  require  two  years  to 
complete  the  degTee.  For  further  information  write  to 
the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  Art  History. 
Bartlett  Hall.  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst. 
MA  01002. 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  TEACHING 

The  Art  Department  offers  a  Master  of  Arts  in  Teach 
ing  (M.A.T.)  Program  in  Art  Education,  designed  for 
candidates  who  have  completed  an  undergraduate 
degree  in  fine  arts  or  liberal  arts  and  who  wish  to  pre- 
pare for  teaching  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 
Enrollment  is  limited  to  a  small  number  of  highly 
qualified  candidates  who  have  evidenced  interest  and 
success  in  working  with  young  people.  A  minimum  of 
39  credits  is  required  for  graduation:  21  credits  in  stu- 
dio art,  art  history  and  related  areas,  and  18  credits  in 
the  professional  education  area  (nine  credits  of  educa- 
tion courses  and  nine  credits  Student  Teaching  Practi 
cum  and  Practicum  Seminar).  Students  who  have  an 
adequate  spread  of  studio  experiences  as  undergradu- 
ates may  concentrate  on  one  or  two  studio  areas.  The 
program  can  be  completed  in  three  semesters,  or  dur- 
ing one  academic  year  and  two  summers.  A  slide  port 
folio  is  required  of  all  applicants. 

MASTER  OF  FINE  ARTS  IN  ART 

This  degree  program  is  designed  for  students  who  are 
committed  to  becoming  professional  artists  and  who 
want  an  intensive  two-year,  60-hour,  in  residence  prep- 
aration for  careers  in  art.  There  are  four  principal 
areas  of  study:  painting,  printmaking,  ceramics,  and 
sculpture.  An  applicant  must  select  anil  qualify  in  one 
of  these  areas.  The  thesis  (required)  consists  of  a  one- 
person  exhibition  supported  b\  a  written  statement 
and  other  documentation,  including  a  slide  of  each 
work  in  the  exhibition.  The  candidate  must  also  make 
an  oral  defense  of  the  thesis. 

Thirty-three  to  36  credit  hours  are  required  in  the 
major;  12  18  of  these  are  thesis  credits.  Any  credits  over 
the  36  limit  cannot  be  counted  toward  the  M.F.A. 
degree  in  Art.  The  remaining  24  to  27  hours,  taken  in 
other  studio  areas  and  art  history  constitute  the  minor. 
In  some  instances,  if  the  department  chairman 
approves,  an  interdisciplinary  course  of  study  may  be 
arranged,  providing  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  stu 
dent's  background  and  goals.  Up  to  18  hours  of  work 
may  be  taken  as  special  problems. 

Fall  enrollment  is  necessary  to  assure  continuit\  in 
the  program.  The  number  of  graduate  students  that 
can  be  accepted  into  the  studio-art  program  each  fall  is 
limited.  Often  places  are  filled  by  March  1.  Therefore, 
application  should  be  made  early.  Only  those  appli 
cants  who  can  clearly  demonstrate  their  ability  to  work 
at  a  professional  level  need  apply.  There  are  a  few- 
openings  for  qualified  special  students,  but  admission 
to  courses  is  on  a  space  available  basis,  as  degree  candi- 
dates are  given  preference. 

The  normal  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Grad- 
uate School  apply  except  that  applicants  to  the  M.F.A. 
in  Art  program  must  also  submit  a  portfolio  of  slides  of 
their  work. 

Application  forms  should  be  obtained  from  and 
returned  to  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office  by 
February  1.  Slides  should  be  submitted  separately  to 
the  Director  of  the  Graduate  Program.  Art  Depart 
ment.  Fine  Arts  Center.  University  of  Massachusetts. 
Amherst,  MA  01002.  Space  is  provided  on  the  regular 
application  form  to  apply  for  financial  aid,  but  note 
that  the  deadline  for  University  Fellowship  applicants 
is  February  1. 

All  35  mm  color  transparencies  must  be  submitted 
in  9"  X  1 1"  clear  plastic  viewing  sheets.  There  must  be 
at  least  10  slides  of  work  from  the  major  area.  In  addi- 
tion, slides  of  drawings  and  work  closely  allied  to  the 
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major  direction  should  be  included.  Each  slide  must  be 
labeled  with  name  of  artist,  date,  size,  and  medium. 
Slides  of  rejected  candidates  will  be  returned  by  April 
15.  Slides  of  accepted  candidates,  including  those  on 
waiting  list  status,  will  be  retained  by  the  department 
until  admission  procedures  have  been  completed. 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  DESIGN 

A  program  in  professional  design  is  offered,  with 
emphasis  on  interior/environmental  design  and  related 
research.  The  two-year  program  is  designed  to  provide 
professional  education  to  candidates  whose  undergrad- 
uate background  is  in  Art.  Candidates  who  have  a 
strong  architectural  and/or  design  background  are 
encouraged  to  develop  special  interests  and  research. 
The  program  is  interdisciplinary,  encouraging  work  in 
landscape  architecture,  art,  psychology  and  other 
related  fields  available  at  the  University.  A  thesis  pro- 
ject is  required. 

The  Design  Area  was  established  as  a  unit  of  the  Art 
Department  with  a  strong  interdisciplinary  orienta- 
tion, relating  to  the  Department  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture and  Regional  Planning  and  other  pertinent 
units  within  the  University.  Several  faculty  members 
told  cross  appointments  between  the  Design  Area  of 
the  Art  Department  and  the  Department  of  Landscape 
Architecture  and  Regional  Planning.  The  program  has 
two  goals  at  present: 

1.  To  provide  professional  education  in  design  for  stu- 
dents who  have  had  a  general  education  in  liberal 
arts  with  minor  emphasis  in  art,  design,  or  architec- 
ture. It  is  designed  to  permit  the  development  of 
individualized  professional  programs  in  design,  inte- 
rior/environmental design,  furniture  design,  exhibi- 
tion design,  and  in  general  the  professional  aspects 
of  environmental  design-related  fields. 

2.  To  provide  graduates  with  strong  background  in 
art,  design  and  related  fields  with  the  opportunity 
to  develop  research,  specialized  development  and 
interdisciplinary  work.  It  also  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  qualified  candidates  with  a  professional 
design  background  to  prepare  for  a  career  in  teach- 
ing interior/environmental  design  on  the  college 
level. 

Admissions:  Candidates  must  meet  all  requirements 
of  the  Graduate  School.  A  portfolio  must  be  submitted 
to  be  evaluated  by  a  special  graduate  admissions  com- 
mittee for  the  Design  Area.  Portfolio  work  must  be  sub- 
mitted in  the  form  of  35mm  color  slides  and  MUST  be 
in  a  plastic  viewing  sheet.  Applications  and  other  sup- 
porting documents  should  be  sent  to  the  Graduate 
Admissions  Office,  Graduate  Research  Center  and  the 
slides  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  Art  Department. 
The  Graduate  Record  Exam  is  required  of  all  appli- 
cants. 

Deadline  dates:  for  the  Summer/Fall- February  I 
for  the  Spring-October  1 

Requirements:  The  M.S.  degree  in  Art  (Design) 
requires  candidates  to  complete  from  36  to  45  credits, 
depending  upon  their  background  and  area  of  speciali- 
zation. A  thesis  project  of  up  to  10  credits  is  part  of  the 
total  credit  requirement. 

Transfer  credit:  up  to  six  graduate  credits  may  be 
transferred  from  other  institutions  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Director  of  the  Graduate  Program  in 
Design. 

Undergraduate  deficiencies:  A  student  may  be 
accepted  into  the  program  with  the  stipulation  that  a 


specified  number  of  undergraduate  courses  must  be 
completed  as  a  prerequisite  for  graduate  work.  Such 
courses  are  not  counted  for  graduate  credit. 

Thesis  and  Thesis  Committee:  A  thesis  is  required 
in  the  final  semester  of  graduate  work.  The  design  the- 
sis may  be  a  creative  project,  (design,  planning,  three- 
dimensional  work,  etc.)  supported  by  written  docu- 
mentation, or  a  combination  of  research,  written  and 
graphic  material. 

A  total  of  three  copies  of  the  thesis  project  must  be 
prepared  by  the  candidate  for  the  University.  Draw- 
ings and  plans  must  be  incorporated  into  a  bound  the- 
sis in  the  form  of  photographs.  At  the  time  of  the  thesis 
presentation,  candidates  must  be  prepared  for  an  oral 
examination  (defense)  concerning  their  thesis  project. 

A  thesis  committee  consisting  of  a  chairperson  and  a 
minimum  of  two  or  a  maximum  of  three  graduate  fac- 
ulty members  must  be  constituted  for  a  thesis. 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 


Creative  Art 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS.  Credit,  3-12. 

701.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS:  PAINTING.  Credit,  3-12. 

702.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS,  PRINTMAKING.  Credit,  3-12. 

703.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS:  SCULPTURE.  Credit,  3-12. 

704.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS:  CERAMICS.  Credit,  312. 

705.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS:  DRAWING.  Credit,  3-12. 

710.  SEMINAR  IN  DESIGN. 

Readings,  reports  and  discussions  on  the  current  literature  in 

the  area  of  textiles,  clothing  and  environmental  arts. 


711.  PAINTING. 
721.  PRINTMAKING. 
731.  SCULPTURE. 
741.  CERAMICS. 


Credit,  3-12.  Mr.   Hendricks. 

Credit,  3-12.  Mr.  Coughlin. 

Credit,  3-12.  Mr.   Reams. 

Credit,  3-12. 


779.  MAT  TEACHING  PRACTICUM.  Credit,  9. 

800.  MASTER'S  THESIS.  Credit,  up  to  18. 

History  of  Art 

706.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS:  ART  HISTORY.  Credit,  3-12. 

714.  GREEK  PAINTING.  Mr.  Benson. 

715.  ROMAN  PAINTING.  Mr.  Benson. 

724.  PROBLEMS  IN  ART  OF  THE  ITALIAN  EARLY 
RENAISSANCE  AND  THE  NORTH  EUROPEAN 
LATE  MIDDLE  AGES.      Mrs.  Cheney,  Mr.   Harbison. 

725.  PROBLEMS  IN  ART  OF  THE  HIGH  RENAISSANCE 
TO  THE  EARLY  BAROQUE. 

Mrs.  Cheney,   Mr.   Harbison. 

727.  STUDIES  IN  MEDIEVAL  ICONOGRAPHY. 
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733.  PROBLEMS  IN  ISLAMIC  ART  AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 

A  graduate  seminar  dealing  with  a  specific  problem  or  prob- 
lems in  the  history  of  Islamic  art. 

Prerequisites:   Art  233/533  or  Art  235/535  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.   Denny 

734.  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  PAINTING  8c 
SCULPTURE.  Mr.    Roskill. 


735.  ART  SINCE  1880. 


Mr.    Roskill. 


540.   PRINTMAKING:  RELIEF  I. 

Techniques  and  aesthetic  considerations  of  the  woodblock 
print  and  related  media.  Emphasis  on  drawing  and  on  under- 
standing technical  procedures. 
Six  studio  hours.  Mr.   Becker. 

542.   PRINTMAKING:  INTAGLIO  I. 

Techniques  and  aesthetic  considerations  of  etching,  engrav- 
ing, aquatint,  and  related  media.  Emphasis  on  drawing  and 
on  understanding  technical  procedures. 
Six  studio  hours.  Mr.    Patterson. 


736.   NINETEENTH-CENTURY  AMERICAN 

ARCHITECTURE.  Mr.    Norton. 

740.   PROBLEMS  IN  CONTEMPORARY  ART. 

771.  SEMINAR  IN  ART  OF  INDIA. 

Intensive  study  of  selected  aspects  of  the  arts  of 
South/Southeast  Asia:  development  of  the  Hindu  temple, 
impacts  of  one  cultural  system  on  another  as  seen  in  the 
Indian  environment.  Mr.  Tartakov. 


544.   PRINTMAKING:  LITHOGRAPHS   I 
Techniques  and  aesthetic  considerations  of  making  litho- 
graphs. Emphasis  on  drawing  and  on  understanding  techni- 
cal procedures. 
Six  studio  hours.  Mr.  Coughlin.   Mr.   Matheson. 

546.   PRINTMAKING:  RELIEF  II 

Advanced  study  of  materials,  techniques,  and  esthetic  consid- 
erations relevant  to  relief  printmaking. 
Six  studio  hours.  Mr.   Becker. 


781.   METHODS  OF  ART  HISTORY. 

Deals  with  the  history  of  the  discipline,  its  methodological 
orientations,  and  the  conceptual  and  technical  framework 
within  which  art-historical  research  is  undertaken.  Required 
of  all  M.A.  candidates  in  Art  History  during  the  first  year  of 
graduate  study. 

793.  SEMINAR  IN  20TH  CENTURY  ARCHITECTURE. 

Intensive  study  of  particular  aspects  of  modern  architecture. 
such  as  influential  personalities  and  important  building 
types. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND  UNDER 
GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 


Creative  Art 


548.   ART  EDUCATION:  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  I. 

Methods,  tools,  and  materials  used  in  the  public  school  an 

f>rogram,  with  special  emphasis  on   the  elementary  school 
evel.  Required  for  art  education  majors  and  a  prerequisite 
for  student  teaching. 
Six  studio  hours.  Ms.   Perry. 

550.   ART  EDUCATION:  METHODS  AND 

MATERIALS  II. 
The  literature,  philosophies,  procedures,  and  methods  used 
in  the  teaching  of  art.  Emphasis  on  the  secondary  school  pro- 
gram. Required  for  art  education  majors  and  a  prerequisite 
for  student  teaching.  Mr.    Reed. 

554.  TYPOGRAPHY  I. 

A  studio  course  in  typography  and  book  design.  The  student 
selects  a  text,  sets  it  in  type,  prints  and  binds  at  least  one 
copy  of  the  finished  book. 
Six  studio  hours. 


position. 

Six  studio  hours. 


520.   PAINTING  I. 

Easel  painting  in  oil  and  related  media,  based  on  elementary 
understanding  of  physical  properties  of  medium,  and  encour- 
aging individual  directions  within  limitations  of  sound  corn- 
Mr.  Wang.   Mr    Grille 

522.  PAINTING  II. 

Initial  concentration  on  transparent  water  color,  emphasiz- 
ing control  of  techniques  and  mastery  of  color  relationships. 
Further    experience    with    opaque    water    color,    such    as 
gouache,  casein. 
Six  studio  hours.  Mr.  Gongora,   Mr.  Wang. 

524.  PAINTING  III. 

Continuation  of  Art  520. 

Six  studio  hours.  Mr.   Kamys. 

526.  PAINTING  IV. 

Advanced  work  in   traditional  and  contemporary  painting 
techniques  and  media.  Includes  encaustic,  tempera,  oil.  oil- 
resin,  acrylic   polymer,  synthetic   media,  grounds  and   sup- 
ports. 
Six  studio  hours.  Prerequisites,  Art  522,  524.    Mr.   Hendricks. 

530.   ADVANCED  DRAWING. 

Investigation  and  development  of  various  techniques  and 

media.  Emphasis  on  figure  drawing. 

Six  studio  hours.  Mr.   Grillo,   Mr.   Gongora,    Mr.    Kamys. 

532.   ADVANCED  DRAWING  PROBLEMS. 
Advanced   work  in   traditional   and  contemporary  drawing 
media.  Independent  exploration  of  graphic  problems.  Solu- 
tions to  problems  sought  in  relation  to  student's  personal 
objectives. 
Six  studio  hours.  Mr.  Grillo. 


560.  SCULPTURE  I. 

Experimentation    with    materials.     Investigation    into    the 

nature  of  three-dimensional  order.  Individual  projects. 

Six  studio  hours.  Mr.  Townsend.   Mr.  Schleappi. 

562.  SCULPTURE  II. 

Continuation  of  Art  560. 

Six  studio  hours.  Mr     Kearns. 

564.  SCULPTURE  III. 

A  sequence  of  problems  in  direct  and  cast-metal  sculpture, 
using  a  variety  of  metals,  techniques,  and  processes.  Empha- 
sizes traditional  and  modern  foundry  methods,  and  includes 
gas  and  electric  welding. 

Prerequisite,  Art  562  (previously  or  concurrently). 
Six  studio  hours.  Mr.   McCalebb. 

566.  SCULPTURE  IV. 

Encourages  development  of  a  personal  approach  to  sculpture 

and    creative    decisions.    The   student    selects    projects    and 

materials  of  interest  to  himself  and  completes  them  within  a 

classroom  situation. 

Prerequisite,  Art  564  (previously  or  concurrently). 

Six  studio  hours.  Mr.   Schleappi. 

570.  INTRODUCTION  TO  METALS  AND  FIBERS. 
Introduction  to  materials  and  techniques  related  to  design 
and  execution  of  objects  utilizing,  or  embellished  by.  metals, 
wood,  enamels  or  fibers. 
Prerequisite:  beginning  drawing  and  design. 

580.  CERAMICS  I. 

The  designing  and  making  of  pottery  with  the  potter's  wheel 

and  related  tools.  One  or  more  basic  courses  in  creative  art 

should  be  taken  previously. 

Six  studio  hours.       Mr.   Berube,   Ms.   Parks.   Mr.  Giesmann. 
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582.  CERAMICS  II. 

Continuation  of  Art  580. 
Prerequisite,  Art  580. 
Six  studio  hours. 


Ms.   Parks,   Mr.    Berube. 


584.   CERAMICS  III. 

Creation  of  ceramic  forms  with  stress  on  aesthetic  principles 

rather  than  utility.  Introduction  to  ceramic  glaze  technology 

and  coloring  media.  Related  ceramic  history. 

Prerequisite,  Art  582. 

Six  studio  hours.  Mr.  Giesmann. 

586.  CERAMICS  IV. 

Continuation  of  Art  584.  Emphasis  on  expressive  potential  of 

clay  and  glazes.   Advanced  techniques  in  glaze  technology. 

Introduction  to  kiln  design. 

Prerequisite,  Art  584. 

Six  studio  hours.  Ms.   Parks. 


561.  THE  ARTS  OF  AFRICA,  OCEANIA,  AND  PRE- 
COLUMBIAN  AMERICAS. 

An  introduction  to  the  so-called  "primitive  arts"  of  tra- 
ditional peoples  of  Africa,  Oceania,  and  pre-Columbian 
Americas. 


565.   BAROQUE  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

Art  and  architecture  in  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  Germany, 
and  Austria  from  1600  to  1750.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
take  Art  1 13  or  1 15  before  taking  this  course. 

Mr.   Harbison. 

571.  ART  OF  INDIA. 

The  effect  of  the  great  Eastern  religious  movement  on  art  in 
India  and  surrounding  territories.  Some  attention  to  secular 
art  and  architecture  in  modern  times.  Mr.  Tartakov. 


588.  GLASS  BLOWING  I. 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  techniques  of  glass 
blowing  from  molten  mixes,  emphasizing  experimental  form. 
Six  studio  hours.  Mr.    Perkins. 

592.  LIGHT  WORKSHOP. 

Introduction  to  the  use  of  light  as  a  medium  of  aesthetic 
expression.  Emphasis  on  individual  investigation  into  the 
techniques  of  modifying  the  quality  of  illumination. 

Mr.   Roy. 

640.  PRINTMAKING:  INTAGLIO  II. 

Advanced  study  of  materials,  techniques,  and  aesthetic  con- 
siderations relevant  to  etching,  engraving  and  aquatint. 
Six  studio  hours.  Mr.   Patterson. 

642.  PRINTMAKING:  LITHOGRAPHY  II. 

Advanced  study  of  lithography.   Emphasis  on  the  concepts 

and  techniques  of  color  lithography. 

Six  studio  hours.  Mr.    Matheson. 


573.  THE  HINDU  TEMPLE. 

The  conception  and  development  of  the  Hindu  temple  in 
South  and  Southeast  Asia.  Emphasis  on  the  structural  tradi- 
tions of  the  regions  covered.  Mr.   Tartakov. 

575.  CHINESE  PAINTING. 

Shang  tomb  paintings;  Han,  Sung,  Yuan,  Ming,  and  Ch'ing 
Dynasty  art;  and  the  interplay  between  the  art  of  Japan  and 
the  West.  Mr.  Tartakov. 

577.  ART  OF  BUDDHISM. 

The  development  of  Buddhist  arts  as  they  spread  through 
Central  Asia  into  East  Asia  and  through  Southeast  Asia.  The 
influence  of  the  changing  religion  on  the  arts. 

Mr.  Tartakov. 

585.  EUROPEAN  ART,  1780-1880. 

Major  developments  in  painting  from  David  to  Post-Impres- 
sionism in  France,  England,  and  Germany. 

Ms.   Mochon,   Mr.  Roskill. 


History  of  Art 

505.  GREEK  ART. 

The  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture  of  ancient  Greece 
from  Protogeometric  beginnings  through  the  Hellenistic 
period.  Mr.   Benson. 

525.  EARLY  MEDIEVAL  ART. 

Early  Christian  art  and  the  beginnings  of  Byzantine  art  in 
East  and  West;  Coptic  art.  Barbarian  and  Celtic  influences  in 
northern  Europe;  Carolingian,  Ottonian,  and  Anglo-Saxon 
art.  Ms,   New-Smith. 

527.  ART  OF  THE  ROMANESQUE  AND  GOTHIC 

PERIODS. 
Art  of  the  High  Middle  Ages;  Romanesque  and  Gothic  art. 
Emphasis  on  architecture,  monumental  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing in  western  Europe.  Ms.   New-Smith. 

533.   ISLAMIC  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE!. 

Art  and  architecture  of  Islamic  peoples  from  their  origins  up 
to  the  Mongol  invasions  in  the  13th  century.  Mr.  Denny. 

535.   ISLAMIC  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  II. 

Art  and  architecture  of  Islamic  peoples  from  the  14th  cen- 
tury to  our  time.  Mr.   Denny. 

545.   ITALIAN  ART  OF  THE  EARLY  AND  HIGH 

RENAISSANCE  (1400-1520). 
The  development  of  Italian  art  and  architecture  of  the  15th 
and  early  loth  centuries  in  historical  context.      Mrs.  Cheney. 

555.  ITALIAN  BAROQUE  ART. 

Art  and  architecture  in  Italy  from  1600  to  1750,  with  empha- 
sis on  Rome.  Mrs.  Cheney. 


587.  MODERN  ART,  1880  TO  THE  PRESENT. 

Emphasis  on  major  artists  such  as  late  Cezanne  and  Gauguin, 
Picasso,  Matisse,  Klee,  Jackson  Pollock,  Optical  and  Pop  art- 
ists. Main  developments  of  style  in  relation  to  these  artists. 

Ms.   Mochon,   Mr.   Roskill. 

591.   MODERN  ARCHITECTURE,  19TH  CENTURY. 

Developments  in  the  late  18th  century  and  the  history  of  the 
changes  in  style,  technical  advances,  and  aesthetic  principles 
during  the  19th  century  in  Europe  and  America. 

Mr.    Norton. 

593.  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE,  20TH  CENTURY. 

Developments  in  Europe  and  America,  including  influential 
personalities,  social  and  political  influences,  structural  inno- 
vations, and  aspects  of  city  planning.  Mr.   Norton. 

595.   AMERICAN  ART. 

The  earliest  colonial  art,  the  impact  of  later  European  influ- 
ences, regional  art  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  and  con- 
temporary developments.  Ms.   Hoppin. 

605.   ART  OF  EARLY  MEDITERRANEAN  CULTURES. 

The  art  of  high  cultures  of  the  Bronze  Age:  Egyptian,  Meso- 
potamian,  Aegian,  Hittite,  and  related  cultures. 

Mr.   Benson. 

625.  MEDIEVAL  PAINTING. 

Early  Christian  to  later  medieval  painting  in  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe.  Ms.   New-Smith. 

627.  SUMPTUARY  ARTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

The  technique,  style,  function,  and  symbolism  of  liturgical 
and  secular  objects  in  precious  materials  from  Early  Chris- 
tian through  Gothic  periods. 
Prerequisite,  Art  225  or  227  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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647.   ITALIAN  ART  OF  THE  LATE  RENAISSANCE 
AND  MANNERISM. 

The  dissolution  of  the  High  Renaissance;  proto- Baroque  and 
early  Mannerist  art;  the  courtly  Mannerism  of  the  revived 
feudal  class  after  1530;  the  artistic  response  to  the  Counter- 
Reformation.  Mrs.  Cheney. 

665.   ASPECTS  OF  BAROQUE  ART  IN  NORTHERN 
EUROPE 

Selected  aspects  of  art  and  architecture  in  France,  Flanders, 
Holland,  Germany  and  Austria  from  1600  to  1750;  a  combi- 
nation lecture-seminar  of  limited  size.  Mr.    Harbison. 

671,  673.  GREAT  THEMES  IN  ART  HISTORY. 

Central  themes,  issues,  and  problems  of  an  important  area  in 
the  history  of  art. 

675,677-   MASTER  OF  WESTERN  ART. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  work  in  the  field  of  art. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

691.  SEMINAR  IN  ROMAN  ART. 

Origins  and   development   of   Roman  architecture,   portrai- 
ture, historical  relief,  painting,  and  mosaics. 
Prerequisite,  Art  115  or  505.  or  Ancient  History,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Mr.    Benson. 

693.  CRITICISM  OF  MODERN  ART  —  SEMINAR. 
Practical  exercises  in   the  evaluation   of  modern   paintings. 
Discussion  of  the  results. 

697.   ASPECTS  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE 

Early  American  architecture.  Colonial  architecture  in  its 
variety  of  forms  from  the  first  settlements  to  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  Mr.    Norton. 

Astronomy 

(Five- College  Cooperative  Program) 
GRADUATE  FACULTY 

William  M.  Irvine.  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Astron- 
omy Program,  B.A.,  Pomona  College,  1957;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1958;  Ph.D..  1961. 

Arthur  R.  Swift,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Graduate 
Program  Director  in  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

Thomas  T.  Arny.  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Haverford, 
1961;  Ph.D..  Arizona.  1965. 

Tom  R.  Dennis,  Issistant  Professoi  (Mount  Hohoke 
College). 

William  A.  Dent.  Associate  Professor.  15. S..  Case  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  I960;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1962;  Ph.D..  1965. 

H.  Mark  Goldenberc,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

Courtney  P.  Gordon.  Assistant  Professor  (Hampshire 
College). 

Kurtiss  J.  Gordon.  Assistant  Professor  (Hampshire 
College). 

George  S.  Greenstein.  Assistant  Professor  (Amherst 
College). 

Edward  R.  Harrison,  Professor,  Graduate,  Institute  of 
Physics,  England,  1949;  Associate,  1956;  Fellow,  1963. 

G.  Richard  Higlenin,  Professor,  U.S.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  1959;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1964. 

Robert  V.  Krotkoy,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Waltraut  C.  Seitter,  Professor  (Smith  College). 


Nicholas  Z.  Scoville,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Colum- 
bia University,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

John  D.  Strong,  Professor  Emeritus.  B.A.,  Kansas,  1926; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1930. 

Eugene  Tademaru,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  University 
of  Illinois,  1964;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1969. 

Joseph  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor.  B.A..  Haver- 
ford, 1963;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1968. 

David  J.  Van  Blkrkom.  Associate  Professor.  B.S.,  City 
College  of  New  York,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Colorado.  1969. 

Richard  E.  White,  Assistant  Professor  (Smith  College). 

Students  entering  the  master's  and  doctor's  programs 
in  astronomy  are  expected  to  have  a  sound  background 
in  undergraduate  physics.  Previous  training  in  astron- 
omy is  helpful  but  not  required. 

The  candidate  for  a  mastei  's  degree  generally  lakes  a 
normal  course  load  during  the  first  sen.  I  he  second 
year  is  devoted  principally  lo  either  research  directed 
toward  a  ilu-sis  <n  advanced  course  work.  Physics 
courses  are  included  with  astronomy  courses  for  deter- 
mination of  the  total  graduate  credits  in  the  major 
field.  If  a  thesis  is  offered,  at  least  si\  credits  must  be 
earned  in  700-900  series  astronomy  courses;  il  a  thesis  is 
not  offered,  12  credits  must  be  earned  in  700-900  scries 
astronomy  courses.  A  general  examination  must  be 
passed  before  the  degree  is  awarded. 

The  general  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  in  astron- 
omy are  those  ol  the  Graduate  School.  A  student  lakes 
a  normal  load  ol  basic  courses  during  the  first  two 
\c.uv  After  passing  the  qualifying  examination,  the 
student  is  expected  lo  devote  his  majoi  elTori  to 
research.  Research  problems  may  be  in  cither  theoreti- 
cal or  observational  areas,  I  lure  is  no  foreign  language 
requirement  for  the  Ph.D.  in  astronomy.  The  bask 
courses  of  the  program  are  643  644,  Til).  740,  741,  and 
743.  In  addition,  students  will  normally  lake  several 
courses  from  Physics  701,  702.  703,  704,  705,  706.  707. 
and  718. 

All  degiee  candid. ms  are  required  to  perform  teach- 
ing in  the  department.  Students  requesting  ,i  waiver  of 
this  requirement  must  apply  lo  the  graduate  studies 
committee. 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  i  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  SI  UDENTSONLl 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 

Special  study  in  some  branch  of  astronomy  or  astrophysics, 
eiiher  theoretical  or  experimental,  under  direction  of  a  lac- 
ullv  member.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Prerequisites,  per- 
mission of  the  Head  of  the  Astronomy  program  and  the 
directing  faculty  member.  Credit.   1-6 

730.  RADIO  ASTROPHYSICS. 

The  physical  theory  fundamental  to  radio  astronomy;  propa- 
gation of  electromagnetic  waves  in  isotropic  and  anisotropic 
media  with  emphasis  on  plasmas,  Faraday  rotation,  the  emis- 
sion and  absorption  of  synchrotron  radiation  and  brems- 
slrahlung  emission,  spectral  lines  at  radio  frequencies:  non- 
thermal radio  source  models.  Prerequisites.  Phvsics  552  and 
586.  Mr.   Dent. 

731.  RADIO  ASTRONOMY 

An  introduction  to  observational  radio  astronomy.  Topics 
include:  a  brief  survey  of  areas  to  which  radio  observations 
have  made  important  contributions;  antenna  systems,  inter- 
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ferometers,  radiometric  systems,  and  other  instrumentation; 

observing  methods  and  techniques. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  552  and  Math  641  or  equivalent. 

Mr.   Huguenin. 

740.  GALACTIC  AND  EXTRA-GALACTIC 
ASTRONOMY. 

The  stellar  density  and  luminosity  functions  as  applied  to 
the    problem    of  galactic    structure.    Determination    of   the 
galactic  force  field  from  stellar  motions.  Spiral  structure,  star 
clusters  and  their  stability. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  556.  Mr.   Huguenin. 

741.  THE  INTERSTELLAR  MEDIUM. 

Observed  properties  of  the  interstellar  medium  from  optical 

and    radio    data:    composition,    distribution,    and    motions. 

Transfer  of  dilute  radiation  and  its  production  in  a  rarefied 

gas.  The  dynamics  of  the  gas  as  influenced  by  radiation  and 

gravity. 

Prerequisite,  Astron  644  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Amy. 

743.  STELLAR  ATMOSPHERES. 

Theory  of  stellar  atmospheres.  Observational  methods  and 
observational  data,  formation  of  the  continuous  spectrum, 
line  formation  and  curve  of  growth  techniques  in  normal 
stars,  stars  with  envelopes,  variable  stars,  novae,  magnetic 
fields  in  stars.  Departure  from  local  thermodynamic  equi- 
librium. 
Prerequisite,  Astron  644.  Mr.  Van   Blerkom. 

744.  STELLAR  STRUCTURE. 

Stellar  structure  and  evolution:  energy  generation  and  trans- 
fer in  the  interior  of  stars,  convective  and  radiative  equi- 
librium, the  computation  of  stellar  models  and  evolution  of 
young  and  old  stars,  red  giants,  pulsating  stars,  novae,  and 
white  dwarfs. 
Prerequisites,  Astron  643,  COINS  409,  or  equivalent. 

Mr.   Harrison. 

745.  THE  SUN. 

The  determination  of  physical  conditions  in  the  solar  atmos- 
phere using  the  various  observational  data.  The  features  of 
both  the  quiet  and  the  active  sun:  granulation,  limb  darken- 
ing, plages,  sunspots,  etc.  Solar-terrestrial  relationships. 
Prerequisite,  Astron  644. 

746.  SOLAR  SYSTEM  PHYSICS. 

The  physics  and  chemistry  of  planetary  atmospheres,  sur- 
faces, and  interiors.  Comets,  meteors,  and  asteroids.  The  solar 
wind,  solar  terrestrial  relations,  and  the  interplanetary 
medium.  Advanced  topics  in  mechanics  applicable  to  astro- 
nomical problems. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  552  and  556  and  Astron  644,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Mr.   Irvine. 

748.  COSMOLOGY  AND  GENERAL  RELATIVITY. 
Observational  cosmology  and  cosmological  Principles.  Back- 
ground radiation  and  Olbers'  paradox.  Newtonian  cosmol- 
ogy. General  relativity,  gravitional  waves,  relativistic  cosmol- 
ogy, and  gravitational  collapse.  Theories  of  the  universe  and 
the  origin  of  celestial  structure. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  585.  Mr.  Harrison. 

797,  798.  SEMINAR  — REVIEW  OF  CURRENT 

LITERATURE. 
Discussion  and  review  of  current  articles  in  the  astronomical 
literature.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Required  of  graduate 
students.  Credit,  I   each  semester. 

850.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  ASTRONOMY. 

Topics  of  special  interest  not  covered  in  regular  courses. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

860.  SEMINAR  ON  RESEARCH  TOPICS  IN 

ASTRONOMY. 
Topics  of  current  interest  not  covered  in  regular  courses. 
Instruction  via  reading  assignments  and  seminars.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Credit,  1-3, 


800.    MASTER'S  THESIS. 


900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION. 


Credit,  variable. 
Credit,  18. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

538.  TECHNIQUES  OF  MODERN  ASTRONOMY. 

An  introduction  to  modern  methods  of  astronomical  observa- 
tion and  data  reduction.  Specific  techniques  of  optical 
astronomy,  radio  astronomy,  and  space  astronomy  discussed 
and  analyzed.  Laboratory  experiments  and  field  observa- 
tions. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  1 13  or  107.  Mr.   Huguenin. 

643.  ASTROPHYSICS  I. 

Basic  topics  in  astronomy  and  astrophysics.  Gravitational 
equilibrium  configurations,  virial  theorem,  polytropes. 
hydrodynamics,  thermodynamics,  radiation  transfer,  convec- 
tive and  radiative  equilibrium,  stellar  and  planetary  atmos- 
pheres, the  equations  of  stellar  structure.  Miscellaneous  top- 
ics on  the  physics  of  stellar  and  galactic  structure. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  4.   Mr.   Harrison. 

644.  ASTROPHYSICS  II. 

Atomic  physics  and  opacity.  Nuclear  physics  and  nucleosyn- 
thesis in  stars.  Gravitational  instability  and  star  formation. 
Stellar  evolution  and  electron-degenerate  configurations. 
Gravitational  collapse.  Topics  in  plasma  physics  and  the 
propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves.  Topics  in  magnetohy- 
drodynamics  and  Alfven  waves.  Dynamic  and  kinematic  prin- 
ciples of  cosmology  and  a  review  of  the  underlying  physical 
processes. 
Prerequisite,  Astron  643.  Credit,  4.    Mr.    Harrison. 

RELATED  COURSES 

Physics 

701.  CLASSICAL  MECHANICS. 

702.  STATISTICAL  PHYSICS. 

703.  INTRODUCTORY  QUANTUM  MECHANICS  I. 

704.  INTRODUCTORY  QUANTUM  MECHANICS  II. 

705.  METHODS  OF  MATHEMATICAL  PHYSICS. 

706.  CLASSICAL  ELECTRODYNAMICS  I. 

707.  CLASSICAL  ELECTRODYNAMICS  II. 

718.  BASIC  PHYSICS  OF  ATOMS  AND  MOLECULES. 


Biochemistry 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Henry  N.  Little,  Professor  and  Graduate  Program 
Director,  B.S.,  Cornell,  1942;  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1946; 
Ph.D.,  1948. 

R.C.  Fuller,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Biochemistry,  B.A.,  Brown,  1947;  M. A.,  Amherst,  1948; 
Ph.D.,  Stanford,  1952. 

John  F.  Brandts,  Professor  of  Chemistry . 

Pat  W.  Camerino,  Associate  Professor  and  Acting 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Grant  and  Contract  Adminis- 
tration,^.^., Kent  State,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1961. 


Mark  S.  Fischer,  Assistant  Professor,  A.B., 
1965;  Ph.D.,  California,  Berkeley,  1969. 
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Maurille  J.  FouRnier,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Ver- 
mont, 1962;  Ph.D..  Dartmouth,  1967. 

Anthony  M.  Gawtenovvski,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Villanova,  1948;  M.A.,  Missouri,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Thomas  L.  Mason.  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Wisconsin, 
1962;  M.S.,  Louisiana  State,  1965;  Ph.D..  Minnesota. 
1970. 

John  H.  Nordin.  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Illinois, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1961. 

Trevor  Robinson.  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Harvard, 
1950;  M.A.,  1951;  M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Cor- 
nell, 1956. 

Donald  L.  Schneider,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Kala- 
mazoo. 1963;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1969. 

Ira  S.  Schwartz,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  City  College 
of  New  York,  1968;  Ph.D.,  City  University  of  New  York, 
1973. 

Linda  L.  Slakey,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Siena 
Heights,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1967. 

Edward  W.  Westhead,  Professor,  B.S..  Haverford,  1951; 
M.S.,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic,  1955. 

Robert  A.  Zimmermann,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.. 
Amherst,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1964. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Candidates  lor  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Biochemistry  are  accepted  for 
admission  under  the  general  regulations  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School.  Students  normally  must  complete  the  fol- 
lowing undergraduate  courses  before  admission  to 
either  degree  program:  two  semesters  each  of  organic 
chemistry,  physical  chemistry;  a  year  of  calculus,  phys- 
ics and  biology.  As  part  of  these  requirements,  all  stu- 
dents prior  to  their  first  registration  must  take  achieve- 
ment or  placement  exams  in  the  areas  of  organic 
chemistry,  analytical  chemistry,  and  physical  chemis- 
try. Satisfactory  completion  of  the  admission  require- 
ments will  be  judged  by  the  Graduate  Study  Commit- 
tee of  the  Department  on  evidence  of  the  student's 
undergraduate  transcript  and  his  scores  on  these  exam- 
inations. Those  students  with  deficiencies  must  remove 
them  at  the  earliest  possible  date  by  taking  the  appro- 
priate courses.  Students  may  register  for  graduate 
credit  courses  while  doing  this  remedial  work,  but  no 
graduate  credit  is  given  for  such  remedial  courses. 

SI  \I  MARY  OF  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  THE  PH.D.  DEGREE 

Upon  entrance  a  student  is  assigned  an  adviser  who 
will  work  out  the  first-year  courses,  seminar  and 
research  programs  with  the  entering  student.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  two  semesters  the  student  must  have 
remedied  any  deficiencies,  and  have  taken  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  year's  graduate  study  in  biochemistry 
(including  laboratory  work). 

All  students  must  attend  regular  departmental  semi- 
nars. A  comprehensive  examination  (of  the  research- 
proposal  and  written-comprehensive  type)  is  required 
of  all  Ph.D.  students.  The  Department  requires  that 
|Students  demonstrate  competence  in  one  foreign  Ian 
guage  either  through  previous  course  work  or  through 
la  Departmental  examination.  In  addition  to  the  com- 
prehensive examination,  all  Ph.D.  students  must  com- 
Iplete  the  preparation  of  a  dissertation  satisfactory  to 
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their  Dissertation  Committees  and  pass  a  final  oral 
examination  on  that  dissertation. 

SIM  MARY  OF  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  THE  M.S.  DEGREE 

Entrance  requirements  for  the  master's  degree  are  simi- 
lar to  those  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  They  may  be  fulfilled 
by  remedial  work  during  the  first  year.  All  students  are 
expected  to  complete  30  graduate  credits,  no  more  than 
10  of  which  may  be  earned  by  means  of  a  thesis.  A  the- 
sis, based  on  either  laboratory  or  library  research,  is 
defended  in  an  oral  examination. 

GENERAL  REOUIREMENTS 
FOR  ALL  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

All  entering  candidates  for  either  the  M.S.  or  Ph.D. 
degree  must  participate  in  one  or  more  research 
projects  before  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  studies.  It  is 
expected  that  the  master's  degree  will  take  two  years  to 
complete,  and  the  Ph.D.  degree  two  years  after  the 
award  of  a  master's  degree  from  this  or  another  institu- 
tion. 

CONCEN  I  RAI  ION  IN  NEUROCHEMISTRY 

An  interdisciplinary  concentration  in  neurochemistry 
is  currently  being  developed  in  conjunction  with  the 
Departments  of  Psychology,  Zoology  and  Computer 
Science  and  Information  Foi  current  information  con- 
tact the  Graduate  Program  Directoi  ol  the  Depai  tmenl 
of  Biochemistry. 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  CRAIH    \IIMI  DENTSONLY 

721,  722.  ADVANCED  BIOCHEMK   \l    1  1  ■(  HMi.M  IES. 
A  laboratory  course  to  provide  experience  in  isolation,  iden- 
tification and  analysis  of  biochemical  compounds. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  Jt72l),  )<722).   Mr.   Fournier. 

724.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  BIOCHEMISTRY. 
Topics  of  current  interest  which  may  include  hormones,  lip 
ids,   carbohydrates,  control    mechanisms,   protein   synthesis, 
membranes,  nucleic  acids,  biochemical  data  analysis  and  pro- 
tein-nucleic acid  interactions. 
Prerequisite,  Biochem  524. 

728.  PROTEIN  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

The  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  properties  of  proteins. 
Prerequisites.  Biochem  524  and  Chem  586.  Mr.   Brandts. 

729.  ENZYMES. 

Basic  aspects  of  enzyme   assay,    preparation,    kinetics,   and 
properties.  Topics  of  current  importance  such  as  studies  on 
active  sites,  mechanisms,  and  controls  of  enzyme  action. 
Prerequisite,  Biochem  524.  Mr.  Westhead. 

731.   PLANT  BIOCHEMISTRY. 

The   chemistry   and    metabolism   of  plants   with    particular 
emphasis  on  higher  plants.  Topics  such  as  nitrogen  metabo- 
lism, photosynthesis,  and  the  chemistry  of  compounds  pecu- 
liar to  plants. 
Prerequisite,  Biochem  524.  Mr.   Robinson. 


800.    MASTER'S  THESIS. 


Credit,    10. 


891.   SEMINAR. 

Required  of  all  students.  Each  semester  oriented  around  top- 
ics such  as  molecular  biology,  membranes. 

Credit,  2  each  semester. 
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900.  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION.  Credit,  IS. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

523.524.  GENERAL  BIOCHEMISTRY. 

Introductory  course  for  students  majoring  in  chemistry  or  in 

the  biological  sciences.  A  background  for  more  advanced  or 

specialized  study. 

Prerequisites,    Chem    166    or    equivalent;    second    semester 

requires  Chem  281  or  equivalent.      Credit,  3  each  semester. 

525,  526.  BIOCHEMISTRY  LABORATORY. 

Introduction  to  laboratory  work  with  biochemical  materials 

and  techniques. 

Prerequisite,  Chem  127  or  equivalent.  Credit,  1-2. 

COURSES  NOT  FOR  MAJOR  CREDIT 

(No  graduate  credit  for  students  majoring  in  biochemistry.) 

520.   ELEMENTARY  BIOCHEMISTRY. 

The  more  important  facts  relating  to  biological   materials 

and    processes.     Primarily    for    students    not    eligible    for 

Biochem  523  or  524.  Not  open  to  chemistry  or  biochemistry 

majors. 

Three  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period.        Credit,  4. 
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GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Carl  P.  Swanson,  Professor  and  Acting  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Botany,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State,  1937; 
M.A.,  Harvard,  1939;  Ph.D.,  1941. 

David  L.  Mulcahy,  Associate  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.A.,  Dartmouth,  1959;  Ph.D., 
Vanderbilt,  1963. 

Paul  E.  Barrett,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  1964;  M.S.,  1966;  Ph.D.,  British 
Columbia,  1972. 

David  W.  Bierhorst,  Professor,  B.S.,  Tulane,  1947; 
M.S.,  1949;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1952. 

Howard  E.  Bigelow  Professor,  B.A.,  Oberlin,  1949; 
M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1956. 

Margaret  E.  Barr  Bigelow,  Professor,  B.A.,  British 
Columbia,  1950;  M.A.,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1956. 

Edward  L.  Davis,  Professor,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1951;  M.S., 
Massachusetts,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Washington  University, 
1956. 

Paul  J.  Godfrey,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Connecti- 
cut, 1962;  Ph.D.,  Duke,  1969. 

Edward  J.  Klekowski,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
1962;  M.S.,  N.C.  State.  1964;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  1968. 

Robert  B.  Livingston,  Professor,  B.A.,  Colorado  Col- 
lege, 1938;  M.A.,  Duke,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1947. 

James  A.  Lockhart,  Professor,  B.S.,  Michigan  State, 
1949;  M.S.,  1952;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1954. 

Livija  Raudzens,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Barnard, 
1961;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Bernard  Rubinstein,  Assistant  Professor  B.S.,  Michi- 
gan State,  1960;  M.S.,  Purdue,  1962;  Ph.D.,  California 
at  Berkeley.  1968. 
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Rudolf  M.  Schuster,  Professor,  B.S.,  Cornell,  1945; 
M.S..  1946;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1948. 

Otto  L.  Stein,  Professor,  B.S.,  Minnesota,  1949;  M.S., 
1952;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

Arthur  I.  Stern,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  City  College 
of  New  York,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Brandeis,  1962. 

Seymour  Shapiro,  Professor  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Natural  Sciences       'Mathematics,  B.S.,  Michigan,  1947; 
Ph.D.,  1953. 

Oswald  Tippo,  Co  nmonwealth  Professor,  B.S.,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1932;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1933;  Ph.D.,  1937. 

James  W.  Walker,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  University 
of  Texas,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1970. 

Peter  L.  Webster,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve,  1968. 

Robert  T.  Wilce,  Professor,  B.S.,  University  of  Scranton, 
1950;  M.S.,  Vermont,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1957. 

Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of 
Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  accepted  for 
admission  under  the  general  regulations  of  the  Grad- 
uate School.  Admission  to  advanced  courses  does  not 
imply  admission  to  candidacy  for  an  advanced  degree. 
Only  students  whose  knowledge  of  botany  and  related 
chemical  and  physical  sciences  is  considered  by  the 
Department  to  be  adequate  will  be  accepted  as  candi- 
dates for  advanced  degrees.  Research  work  leading  to 
the  thesis  may  be  selected  from  the  fields  of  anatomy, 
cytology,  ecology,  morphology,  morphogenesis,  physiol- 
ogy, and  taxonomy.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  in  Teaching  are  expected  to  meet  all  the 
departmental  requirements  of  the  other  masters 
degrees. 

The  Botany  Department  normally  requires  candi 
dates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  to  demonstrate  on  the  inter 
mediate  level  reading  knowledge  of  two  foreign  Ian 
guages,  one  of  which  must  be  German.  Choice  of  the 
second  language  will  be  made  after  consultation 
between  the  student  and  his  guidance  committee. 
Waiving  of  the  requirement  for  the  second  language 
requirement  may  be  made  by  consultation  of  the  stu- 
dent with  his  guidance  committee  and  must  bej 
approved  by  the  departmental  Degree  Requirements 
Committee. 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Research  not  expected  to  terminate  in  a  thesis;  advanced 

study  in  special  subjects.  Credit,  1-5  each  semester.] 

711,  712.  ADVANCED  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Selected  topics  in  plant  physiology.  Lectures,  laboratory,  andj 

individual  conferences. 

Prerequisites,  Botany  5 1 1  and  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  2-4  each  semester.] 
Miss  Fulz,  Mr.   Lockhart,  Mr.   Rubinstein,  Mr.  Stern. 

715.  PLANT  GROWTH  REGULATORS. 
Recent  advances  in  the  field,  including  phytochrome,  auxins, 
gibberellins,   cytokinins,   and   herbicides.   The   mechanisms 
whereby  these  materials  control  plant  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Possible  experimental  approaches. 
Prerequisites,  Botany  51 1  and  one  semester  of  biochemistry. 
Mr.   Rubinstein,   Mr.    Marsh. 
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721.  ADVANCED  PLANT  ECOLOGY. 

Lectures,     conferences,     critical     reading,     and     reports    on 
advanced  considerations  of  synecology  and  autecology. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  52L  Mr.  Godfrey. 

731.   ADVANCED  MYCOLOGY. 

Systematics  and  ecology  of  the  higher  ascomycetes  and  basi- 
diomycetes. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  531  or  equivalent.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.    H.   E.    Bigelow,    Mrs.    M.   E.    B.   Bigelow. 

741.   ADVANCED  PHYCOLOGY 

Detailed  study  of  marine  and  fresh-water  algae.  Emphasis  on 

phylogeny,  life  histories,  and  ecology. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  541  or  equivalent.  Mr.   Wilce. 

750.    PLANT  PHOTOSYNTHESIS. 

Lectures  and  discussions  of  the  literature  on  the  mechanisms 
and  requirements  of  photosynthesis,  including  the  light  and 
dark  reactions  and  the  process  of  phoiorespiration. 
Prerequisite.  Botany  512  or  Chem  524  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Stern. 

761.   BIOLOGY  OF  LOWER  PLANTS. 

The  use  of  fungi  and  algae  as  experimental  organisms  foi 
investigations  in  physiology  and  genetics. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  511,  Zool  660,  or  Chem  524. 

Credit,   4.    Miss.    Ful/. 

781.   ADVANCED  ANGIOSPERM  SYSTEMATICS. 
Consideration  ol  angiosperm  systematics  and  evolution  at  an 
advanced  level.  Topics  may  vary   from  year  to  year.  Ma\   be 
repealed  with  permission  of  instructor.  Three  class  hours, 
one  3-hour  laboratory-discussion  period. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  528  and  Botany  581.  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Credit,  4.    Mr.   Walker. 

800.  MASTER'S  THESIS.  Maximum  credit,  10. 

801.  PLANT  MORPHOGENESIS. 

Lectures,  discussions,  and  reading  on  the  development  ol  the 

plant  body. 

Prerequisites.  Botany  591 .  Botany  51  1  oi  equivalent. 

Mi     Shapiro.   Mr.   Stein. 

825.   PALYNOLOGY. 

Comparative  morphology  of  modern  and  fossil  pollen  grains 
and  spores,  including  development  of  the  pollen  wall. 
Emphasis  on  the  taxonomic  use  of  pollen  characters  lor 
angiosperm  systematics.  Mr.   Walker. 

850.  SEMINAR. 

Credit,    I    each   semester,    maximum    credit,    t>. 

900.  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION.  Credit,   18. 

COURSESOPEN  TO  BOTH  GR  \DI  A  I  E  \M) 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

511.  INTRODUCTORY  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY. 

How  the  plant  grows  and  feeds  itself.  Methods  of  communi- 
cation among  cells  and  organs,  and  between  plant  and  envi- 
ronment. 
Prerequisite,  I  semester  organic  chemistry. 

Credit,   4     Mr    Rubinstein.    \Ii     Stern. 

512.  PLANT  METABOLISM. 

The  basic  metabolic  processes  in  plants  including  carbohy- 
drate metabolism,  glycolysis,  respiration,  photosynthesis, 
lipid  metabolism  and  protein  synthesis.  Biological  as  well  as 
chemical  approach.  Emphasis  on  free  energy  changes  and  (he 
enzymatic  reactions  and  pathways  involved. 

Credit,  4.   Mr.  Jennings,   Mi     Marsh.   Mr    Stern. 

515.   PLANT  GROWTH. 

Description    and    analysis   of    the    physiology,    kinetics,   and 

energetics    of    plant    growth;    the    methods    used    to    study 

growth.    Cells,    tissues,    whole    plants,    and    assemblages    of 

plants. 

Prerequisites,  Botany  51 1  and  College  Pfnsics. 

Mr.   Lockhart. 


519.   ECOLOGICAL  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Physiology  of  plants  in  relation  to  the  classes  of  problems 

thev  face  and  the  various  strategies  evolved  for  survival  and 

growth. 

Prerequisites.   Botany  211   and  one  semester  of  differential 

calculus.  Mr.   Lockhart. 

521.  PLANT  ECOLOGY. 

Interrelationships  between  plants  and  their  environment; 
the  structure  and  development  of  plant  communities. 

Mi     Barrett,   Mr.   Godfrey.    Mr.    Mulcahy. 

522.  AUTECOLOGY. 

Plant    behavior   in   relation   to   the  physical  and   biological 
environment.  Emphasis  on  the  e.  i>log\  <»t  individual  plants. 
Prerequisites,  Botany  51  1  and  521.  Mr.   Godfrey 

524    COASTAL  PLAN  I   ECOLOG\ 

The    botany    and   ecosystem    processes   along    the    U.S.    East 
Coast.  Emphasis  on  salt  marshes,  maritime  forests  and  grass- 
lands, dune  strand,  and  the  impact  of  modern  man. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  521.  Mr    Godfrey. 

526.   PLAN  I  GEOGR  VPH\ 

Principles  governing  the  development  and  natural  distribu- 
tion of  plants  ami  plain  communities,  special  consideration 
of  the  vegetation  of  North  America. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  521. 

528.    PRINCIPLES  OF  EVOLUTION 

Ecological   phenomena    through   the  application  of   genetic 

concepts.  The  adaptation  ol   individuals,  populations,  and 

communities  as  functional  units. 

Prerequisite,  introductory  botany  oi  zoology      Mi     Mulcahy. 

531    GENER  M    MYCOLOGY 

Survey  ol  the  various  fungi,  theii  hie  history  and  distribu- 

lion,  theii  significance  in  disease,  ihcii  utilization  b\  man. 

Mr     H.E.   Bigelow,    Mrs.    M  IB.    Bigelow. 

541     PHYCOI  OGY 

l  fir  phylogeny,  taxonomy,  morphology,  and  ecology  of  the 
majoi  groups  of  marine  and  fresh  watei  algae  Ini  lodes  field 
work  in  both  ma i  me  and  fresh  water  environments. 

\li     Wilce. 

551.    1  HE  KRCHEGONIA  I  h 

I  he  morphology,  evolution,  and  systematics  of  primitive 
land  plants  Emphasis  on  evolution  and  systematica  ol  Bry- 
oph)  ia  \h    s.  huster. 

555    I  XPERIMI  \  I  W    I*  I  I  RIDOI  <>C\ 

An  integrated  view  of  physiological  and  genetical  parameters 

ol  the  pteridophyte  life  cycle, 

Prerequisites,  Botany  240  or  Zool  240.  and  Botany  21 1. 

Mi     K  lekowski. 

570.   C\  fTOGENE  l  ICS 

I  tie  correlation  <>(  genetic  data  with  chromosome  behavior, 
including  an  analysis  of  the  met  ban  ism  of  (rosing  over.  Evo- 
lutionary considerations  of  changes  to  chromosome  structure 
and  number. 
Prerequisites,  Zool  540  and  i  cytology  course  [referred. 

Mr     Swanson. 

580.  ORIGIN.  I  \  ol  f    IIOV   VND  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

FLOWERING  PLANTS. 
Sui\e\  of  evolutionary  histor\  of  primitive  flowering  plants 
and  the  significance  of  their  geographic  distribution. 
Prerequisite.    Botany     125    oi     equivalent.    Recommended, 
Botany  581,  591.  Credit,  4.  Mr.  Smith. 

581     INTRODUCTORY  ANGIOSPFRM  s\  s  1  1  MAI  ECS 
I  he  evolution  and  systematics  ol  flowering  plants, emphasiz- 
ing families  and  their  relationships.    Credit,  4.    Mi,   Walker. 

591.    PLANT  ANATOMY. 

Origin  and  structure  of  vegetative  and  reprnductre  organs 
of  seed  plants  coordinated  with  exercises  in  prepa  ation  of 
stained  slides  for  microscopic  studies. 

Credit,  4.    Mr.    Berhorst. 
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601.    MORPHOGENESIS. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  demonstrating  the  develop- 
ment of  plant  form  utilizing  examples  from  throughout  the 
plant  kingdom.  Mr.   Davis. 

603.  PLANT  MORPHOLOGY. 

The  life  cycles  of  various  non-vascular  plant  taxa,  the  dynam- 
ics of  their  evolution  and  the  interpretation  of  various  mor- 
phological structures. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1 00  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  4.   Mrs.   Bigelow,  Mr.  Schuster,   Mr.  Wilce. 

604.  PLANT  MORPHOLOGY. 

As  603,  but  vascular  plant  taxa. 

Credit,  4.    Mr. 


Bierhorst,   Mr.  Schuster. 


611.  CYTOLOGY. 

Development,  structure,  and  function  of  cell  organelles;  cell 
reproduction  and  differentiation,  with  reference  to  the 
behavior  and  role  of  the  nucleus. 

Mr.  Stein,  Mr.  Swanson,  Mr.  Webster. 

COURSE  NOT  FOR  MAJOR  CREDIT 

635.  AQUATIC  VASCULAR  PLANTS. 

Systematics,  ecology,  and  fundamental  importance  of  aquatic 

plants.  For  majors  in  Wildife. 

Two  3-hour  class-laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisites,  Botany  100  and  126.  Mr.  Ahles. 
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GRADUATE  FACULTY 

George  S.  Odiorne,  Professor  and  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Business  Administration,  B.S.,  Rutgers,  1948;  M.B.A., 
New  York  University,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Jack  S.  Wolf,  Professor  and  Associate  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Business  Administration,  B.A.,  Coe,  1949;  M.B.A., 
Wharton,  1950;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1957. 

Mary  K.  Barber,  Associate  Professor  of  Marketing  and 
Graduate  Program  Director  for  Masters  Programs,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  State,  1944;  M.A.,  New  York  University, 
1948;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Kent  B.  Monroe,  Associate  Professor  of  Marketing  and 
Graduate  Program  Director  of  the  Ph.D.  Program, 
B.A.,  Kalamazoo,  1960;  M.B.A.,  Indiana,  1961;  D.B.A., 
Illinois,  1968. 

Wynn  A.  Abr\novic,  Associate  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance,  B.E.E.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  1963;  M.S.,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

John  W.  Anderson,  Professor  of  Accounting,  B.S.,  Indi- 
ana University,  1949;  M.B.A.,  1953;  C.P.A.,  Maine, 
1952. 

Morton  Backer,  Professor  of  Accounting,  B.B.A.,  Bos- 
ton University,  1939;  M.Lt.,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
1950;  Ph.D.,  1958;  C.P.A.,  New  York  and  West  Virginia, 
1941. 

Joseph  L.  Balintfy,  Professor  of  General  Business  and 
Finance,  Dipl.  Eng.,  University  of  Technical  Sciences, 
1947;  Dipl.  Ec,  1948;  D.Eng.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, 1962. 

Alexander  Barges,  Professor  of  General  Business  and 
Finance,  B.S.,  University  of  California,  1956;  M.B.A., 
Northwestern,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Tim  Bornstein,  Professor  of  Management,  B.A., 
University  of  Louisville,  1954;  J.  D.,  Harvard,  1957. 


Ben  S.  Branch,  Associate  Professor  of  General  Business 
andFinance,  B.A.,  Emory,  1965;  M.  A.,  Texas,  1968;  M. A., 
Michigan,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Mary  Lou  Bryant,  Assistant  Professor  of  Management, 
B.A.,  Kentucky  Southern,  1967;  M.B.A.,  Indiana,  1970; 
D.B.A.,  1973. 

Victor  P.  Buell,  Professor  of  Marketing,  B.A., 
Pennsylvania  State,  1938. 

D.  Anthony  Butterfield,  Associate  Professor  of  Man- 
agement, B.S.,  Yale,  1961;  M.A.,  Michigan,  1963;  Ph.D., 
1968. 

Arthur  E.  Carlisle,  Professor  of  Management,  B.A., 
McGill,  1948;  M.B.A.,  Michigan,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Gordon  K.  C.  Chen,  Associate  Professor  of  Manage- 
ment, B.S.,  Great  China  University,  1945;  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  1950;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Sidney  J.  Claunch,  Associate  Professor  of  Management, 
B.A.,  Ohio,  1949;  M.B.A.,  Wisconsin,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

John  T.  Conlon,  Professor  of  Management,  B.B.A., 
Massachusetts,  1949;  M.A.  Connecticut,  1951;  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State,  1960. 

A.  Wayne  Corcoran,  Professor,  B.S.,  Cornell,  1954; 
M.S.,  University  of  Rochester,  1960;  C.P.A.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Carl  Dennler,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Accounting,  B.S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  1948;  M.A.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin, 
1962. 

Arthur  Elkins,  Associate  Professor  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Management,  B.B.A.,  Massachu- 
setts, 1957;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1958;  D.B.A.,  Indiana, 
1967. 

Frederick  E.  Finch,  Associate  Professor  of  Manage- 
ment, B.S.,  Kent  State,  1961;  M.B.A.,  1963;  D.B.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  1966. 

Joseph  E.  Finnerty,  Assistant  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance,  B.S.,  Notre  Dame,  1967;  M.B.A., 
Michigan,  1969;  Ph.  D. ,  1974. 

John  M.  Fitzgerald,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting, 
B.S.,  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  1944;  B.B.A., 
Southern  Methodist,  1950;  M.A.,  Connecticut,  1961. 

Donald  G.  Frederick,  Professor  of  Marketing,  B.S., 
Indiana,  1957;  M.B.A.,  1958;  D.B.A.,  Washington 
University,  1964. 

Samuel  Goldman,  Assistant  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance,  B.B.A.,  Michigan,  1960;  M.B.A., 
Wharton  (Pennsylvania),  1962;  J.D.,  Northwestern,  1965. 

Martin  L.  Gosman,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting, 
B.B.A.,  Wisconsin,  1965;  M.B.A.,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1971; 
C.P.A.,  Wisconsin,  1972. 

Van  Court  Hare,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Management,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1950;  M.A., 
Columbia,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

H.  Richard  Hartzler,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  General  Business  and  Finance,  B.A., 
Indiana,  1950;  J.D.,  1955. 

Lawrence  A.  Johnson,  Associate  Professor  of  Market- 
ing, B.S.B.A.,  Boston  University,  1955;  M.B.A.,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  Stanford,  1970. 
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Eugene  E.  Kaczka,  Professor  of  General  Business  and 
Finance,  B.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  1960; 
M.S.,  1961;  Ph.D..  1966. 

Anthony  T.  Krzystofik,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Accounting,  B.S.,  American  International 
College.  1952;  M.A..  Connecticut,  1961;  C.P.A., 
Massachusetts,  1956. 

Prem  Kumar,  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance,  B.S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Delhi,  India,  1965;  M.S.,  Wisconsin.  1967; 
Ph.D.,  1970. 

Richard  Leifer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Management, 
A.B.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1964;  M.S.,  1966;  Ph.D., 
Wisconsin,  1975. 

Robert  W.  Lentilhon,  Professor  of  Accounting,  B.S., 
Rhode  Island,  1949;  M.B.A.,  Boston  University,  1963; 
C.P.A.,  Massachusetts. 

Berth.  Liander.  Associate  Professor  of  Marketing, 
Undergraduate.  Schartau  College,  1948;  M.B.A.,  Stock- 
holm School  of  Economics,  1954;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts, 
1972. 

Joseph  A.  Litterer,  Professor  of  Management,  B.S., 
Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  1950;  M.B.A..  1955; 
Ph.D..  Illinois,  1959. 

James  B.  Ludtke.  Professor  of  General  Business  and 
Finance,  B.A..  Stale  University  of  Iowa,  1947;  M..V, 
1948;  Ph.D.,  1951. 

Thomas  McAuley,  Lecturer  in  Management,  B.S., 
Northeastern,  1941;  M.S.,  B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1974. 

Robert  E.  McGarrah,  Professor  of  Management,  B.S., 
Lafayette.  1943;  M.S.,  Princeton,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Cornell, 
1951. 

Stephen  R.  Michael,  Professor  of  Management,  B.A., 
Rutgers  University,  1948;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1949;  Ph.D.. 
Columbia,  1967. 

Craig  L.  Moore,  Associate  Professor  of  General  Busi- 
ness and  Finance,  B.S.,  West  Virginia,  1967;  M.A..  Syra- 
cuse,  1972;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Ui.a  K.  Motekat,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting, 
B.S..  Denver,  1964;  M.B.A.,  1966;  D.B.A.,  Colorado, 
1972. 

James  P.  O'Connell,  Associate  Professor  of  Account- 
ing, B.B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1958;  M.B.A..  Boston  Uni- 
versity, 1961;  J. D.,  Western  New  England,  1973;  C.P.A., 
Massachusetts. 

Grant  M.  Osborn,  Professor  of  General  Business  and 
Finance,  B.S..  Brigham  Young,  1948;  M.B.A.,  Stanford. 
1950:  Ph.D..  Pennsylvania,  1955. 

Gordon  W.  Paul,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Marketing,  B.S.,  Tulsa,  1955;  M.B.A.,  University  of 
Texas,  1962;  Ph.D..  Michigan  State,  1966. 

Robert  H.  Plattner,  Associate  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance,  B.S.,  Missouri,  1950;  MB. A.. 
Ohio  State.  1962;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan.  1968. 

Robert  L.  Rivers,  Professor  of  General  Business  and 
Finance,  B.A.,  Clark.  1943;  M.S..  Illinois,  1947;  Ph.D., 
1957. 

Joseph  L.  Sardinas,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Accounting,  B.S..  Connecticut,  1969;  M.B.A.,  1970; 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1975. 


Alan  G.  Sawyer,  Associate  Professor  of  Marketing,  B.S., 
Maine,  1965;  M.B.A.,  Northeastern.  1967;  Ph.D.. 
Stanford,  1970. 

Charles  D.  Schewe,  Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing, 
B.A.,  Michigan,  1965;  MB. A.,  1965;  Ph.D., 
Northwestern,  1971. 

Sidney  Schoeffler,  Professor  of  Marketing.  B.S.,  New 
York  University,  1945;  A.M.,  Pennsylvania,  1946;  Ph.D., 
New  School  for  Social  Research,  1952;  C.  P.  A.,  New  Jersey. 
1949. 

George  Schwartz,  Associate  Professor  of  Marketing, 
B.A.,  Brooklyn  College.  1943;  Ph.D..  Pennsylvania, 
1960. 

Richard  H.  Simpson.  Associate  Professor  of  Account- 
ing, B.B.A..  Massachusetts.  1958;  MB. A.,  North  Caro- 
lina, 1961;  Ph.D..  1967;  C.P.A..  North  Carolina.  1964. 

Frank  A.  Singer,  Professor  oj  lecounting,  B.S..  Indi- 
ana, 1948;  M.B.A..  1949;  D.B.A.,  1955. 

Wendell  R.  Smith,  Commonwealth  Professor,  B.S.. 
Iowa,  1932;  M.A.,  1935;  Ph.D.,  1941. 

Donald  E.  Stone,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting, 
B.S.,  Lehigh.  1961;  M.B.A..  Wisconsin.  1952;  Ph.D., 
1965;  C.P.A.,  Wisconsin.  1965. 

SIDNEY  C.  SuFRIN,  Professor  of  General  Business  and 
Finance,  B.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Ph.D.,  Ohio 
State,  1940. 

William  B.  Wiiision.  Associate  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance  and  Director  of  the  Center  for 
Business  and  Economic  Research,  B.A.,  Amherst.  1913; 
B.D.,  Yale,  1947;  B.S..  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1949;  M.S..  Cincinnati.  1961;  M.A..  Harvard. 
1967;  Ph.D..  1972. 

Parker  M.  Worthing.  Associate  Professor  of  Market- 
ing, B.S..  University  of  Maine,  1962;  MBA..  Michigan 
State,  1964:  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Max  S.  WorTMAN,  Jr..  Professoi  of  Management,  B.S.. 
Iowa.  1956;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota.  1962. 

Si  \\i  i  v  Yot  \(..  Professor  of  Management,  B.A.,  Wash- 
ington University.  1949;  MB. A.,  Pennsylvania.  1951; 
Ph.D..  1956. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  is  a  fully 
accredited  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Schools  of  Business  (AACSB).  The  Ph.D.  and 
two  different  master's  degree  programs  are  offered. 

The  program  of  graduate  courses  in  business  admin 
istration  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  positions 
of   responsibility    in    business,    in    organizations    that 
serve  business,  in  government,  and  in  related  fields  of 
teaching. 

THE  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 

The  graduate  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  in  Business  Administration  is  designed 
primarily  for  students  interested  in  a  career  in  college 
teaching,  service,  and  research.  A  minimum  of  three 
years  is  normal  for  the  degree.  Application  require- 
ments are  described  below. 

A  minimum  ATGSB  score  of  550  is  expected,  but  a 
higher  score  may  be  necessary  depending  upon  the 
applicant's  previous  record.  A  summary  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  follows: 
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1.  At  least  two  years  of  formal  resident  course  study 
involving  not  less  than  48  hours  nor  more  than  72 
credit-hours  are  required. 

2.  Prerequisites  or  foundation  course  work  may  be 
required  depending  upon  the  student's  previous  prepa- 
ration at  time  of  admission.  Evaluation  of  this  prepara- 
tion will  be  based  upon  the  requirements  of  a  mini- 
mum of:  12  credits  in  business  administration;  six 
credits  in  micro-  and  macroeconomic  theory  beyond  a 
six-credit  introductory  economics  requirement;  nine 
credits  in  mathematics,  including  finite  mathematics, 
differential  and  integral  calculus;  six  credits  of  statis- 
tics; and  six  credits  in  the  behavioral  sciences.  Individ- 
ual requirements  shall  be  determined  by  the  Graduate 
Program  Director  and  the  student's  adviser. 

3.  Core  requirements  for  the  program  include  profi- 
ciency in  the  behavioral  sciences,  research  methodology 
and  statistics,  and  micro-  and  macroeconomic  theory. 
In  addition,  until  the  dissertation  proposal  has  been 
accepted,  the  student  is  required  to  participate  in  an 
ongoing  research  seminar  in  business  administration. 

4.  Students  are  required  to  take  a  written  qualifying 
examination  measuring  ability  in  the  core  areas.  A 
common  examination  is  administered  three  times  a 
year  by  the  graduate  faculty. 

5.  A  maximum  of  12  hours  of  non-core  doctoral 
courses  may  be  taken  prior  to  the  completion  of  the 
qualifying  examination  requirement.  In  addition,  all 
core  course  requirements  as  well  as  completion  of  the 
qualifying  examination  requirements  must  be  met 
within  24  months  from  the  date  the  student  enters  the 
doctoral  program. 

6.  The  student  selects  a  field  of  concentration  from 
among  the  following  alternatives: 

a.  Functional  Fields. 

i.  Accounting, 
ii.  Finance. 

iii.  Industrial  and  Personnel  Relations, 
iv.  Marketing, 
v.  Operations  Management. 

b.  General  Fields. 

i.   Business  and  its  Environment. 

ii.  Information  and  Control  Systems. 

iii.  Organizational  and  Administrative  Behavior. 

iv.  Quantitative  Management  Science. 
In  conjunction  with  the  adviser  and  the  Graduate 
Program  Director,  a  course  plan  is  developed  to 
achieve  the  concentration  desired.  In  addition  to  the 
selection  of  a  major  area  of  concentration  from  the 
alternatives  listed  above,  the  student  must  also  desig- 
nate a  minor  area  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  nine 
semester  hours.  The  minor  may  be  selected  from  gradu- 
ate courses  offered  anywhere  in  the  University. 

7.  Upon  completion  of  at  least  30  credits  of  graduate 
study  beyond  the  Core  requirements,  the  student  shall 
take  a  written  and  oral  Preliminary  Comprehensive 
Examination,  administered  by  the  Doctoral  Adviser 
and  Doctoral  Committee. 

8.  In  conjunction  with  his  adviser  and  committee, 
the  student  will  develop  a  doctoral  dissertation. 

9.  A  Final  Oral  Examination,  upon  completion  of 
the  dissertation,  is  administered  by  the  adviser  and  the 
Doctoral  Committee. 

10.  Teaching,  or  the  equivalent  experience,  is 
required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  in  Business 
Administration. 

Fellowships,  assistantships,  and  other  financial  aid 
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from  the  School  of  Business  Administration  are  not 
available  to  foreign  students  during  their  first  year  on 
this  campus.  An  application  from  a  foreign  student 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  financial  suffi- 
ciency. 


MASTER'S  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

In  accordance  with  the  accreditation  guidelines  of  the 
AACSB,  the  foundation  for  master's  study  within  the 
School  consists  of  basic  course  work  in  economics, 
mathematics,  statistics,  computer  methods,  organiza- 
tional behavior,  accounting,  finance,  marketing,  and 
the  social  and  legal  environment.  Any  baccalaureate 
degree  holder  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  master's 
degree  program  of  the  School.  Applicants  holding  the 
baccalaureate  degree  in  business  typically  satisfy  most 
of  the  foundation  requirements.  Admittees  having  defi- 
ciencies in  any  of  these  areas  are  required  to  complete 
appropriate  Foundation  Courses  prescribed  from 
among  the  following:  BA600,  606,  611,  622,  650,  647, 
651,656,  and  657. 

All  master's  degree  candidates  are  required  to  dem- 
onstrate proficiency  in  written  English.  To  this  end 
one  faculty  member  devotes  his  time.  Noncredit  course 
work  and  writing  counseling  is  available  to  the  stu- 
dent. The  writing  requirement  is  aligned  with  the  stu- 
dent's regular  course  work  writing  requirements. 

Students  seeking  entry  into  any  graduate  course  may 
be  required  to  demonstrate  eligibility  for  such 
advanced  study  through  a  qualifying  examination  or 
by  other  means.  Graduate  and  600-level  prerequisite 
courses  are  open  only  to  students  meeting  the  usual 
admission  requirements  for  graduate  study. 

A  comprehensive  examination  is  required  of  all  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  master's  degree  programs  of  the 
School.  This  may  be  oral  or  written,  depending  upon 
the  program  involved. 

Permission  to  present  a  thesis  may  be  granted  to 
qualified  candidates  enrolled  in  any  of  the  masters  pro- 
grams. The  thesis  proposal  must  be  approved  by  the 
end  of  the  first  semester  of  full-time  graduate  study.  Up 
to  nine  credit  hours  in  lieu  of  course  credit  may  be 
allowed  for  a  thesis.  An  oral  comprehensive  examina- 
tion is  required  upon  completion  of  the  thesis. 

Description  of  the  requirements  for  the  various  mas- 
ter's degree  program  of  the  School  are  set  forth  below. 


THE  MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
DEGREE 

The  MBA.  Program  is  oriented  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  general  management  knowledge  and  skills. 
The  requirements  for  this  degree  follow: 

1.  Over  and  above  the  Foundation  requirements 
noted  above,  candidates  for  the  M.B.A.  degree  shall 
satisfactorily  complete  30  semester  hours  of  approved 
graduate  study,  24  of  which  must  be  in  courses  desig- 
nated as  exclusively  for  graduate  students. 

2.  All  candidates  shall  complete  the  following 
courses:  BA  71 1.  756,  722,  751,  706,  742,  and  752. 

3.  At  least  three  electives  from  among  the  500-,  600-, 
and  700-level  offerings  of  the  School  are  required. 
Other  electives  may  be  chosen  with  the  consent  of  the 
student's  adviser. 
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THE  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION  DEGREE 

This  is  a  specialized  degree  program  having  several 
fields  of  concentration.  The  degree  requirements  in  the 
various  concentrations  follow: 

1   The  M.S.B.A./Accounting  ProgTam 

This  program  prepares  students  for  careers  in  public 
accounting,  industry,  government,  and  teaching.  It  is 
expected  that  students  completing  the  program  will 
possess  the  following  attributes: 

a.  Ability    to    intelligently    evaluate    contemporary 
research. 

1.  Familiarity  with  sources. 

2.  Familiarity  with  research  tools. 

b.  Facility  for  correct  written  and  oral  expression. 

c.  Professional   level   of  competence   in   accounting 
theory. 

1.  Appreciation  of  historical  development  of 
accounting  thought  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
understanding  current  and  developing  account- 
ing theory  and  practice. 

2.  An  appreciation  of  income  theory  including 
economic  theories  of  income  and  alternative 
accounting  valuation  models. 

3.  An  appreciation  of  the  relationship  between 
accounting  measurements  and  management  de<  i 
sion  models  and  processes. 

tl.  An  awareness  of  current  accounting  practices  and 
the  forces  that  act  as  influences  on  them 

In  addition  to  the  foundation  requirements 
described  above,  students  not  holding  an  undergrad- 
uate degree  with  a  major  in  accounting  shall  lake 
courses  as  prescribed  by  the  School  to  provide  a  foun- 
dation in  accounting  appropriate  to  the  student's 
career  interests. 

Candidates  shall  satisfactorily  complete  30  semestei 
hours  of  approved  graduate  study,  1H  of  which  must  be 
in  courses  designated  as  exclusively  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  candidates: 
BA  703.  704,  706,  712,  one  course  in  Organizational 
Behavior  (BA  751  or  807(1),  or  equivalent),  one  course 
in  Quantitative  Methods  (BA  756.  757.  H05  (I),  or 
equivalent),  and  BA  752. 

Elective  courses  are  chosen  with  the  consent  of  the 
student's  adviser.  These  may  be  selected  so  as  to  lead  to 
specialization  in  various  fields  such  as  the  following: 
managerial  accounting,  public  accounting,  informs 
tion  systems,  accounting  research  and  teaching,  and 
institutional  accounting.  With  the  consent  of  the  sin 
dent's  adviser,  special  programs  can  be  arranged 
involving  the  election  of  courses  in  other  departments 
and  schools  on  campus. 

HighK  qualified  nonbusiness  majors  may  In- 
grained privileges  of  an  accelerated  program,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  School. 

The  CPA  laws  in  Massachusetts  and  some  other 
states,  permit  the  holder  of  the  master's  degree  to  sub- 
stitute the  degree  for  part  of  the  Public  Accounting 
experience  required  for  the  certificate. 

2.  The  M.S.B.A./Industrial  and  Personnel 
Relations  ProgTam 

This  program  prepares  students  for  careers  in  pri- 
vate and  public  organizations  in  personnel  manage- 
ment, industrial  relations,  labor  relations,  and  man- 
power affairs. 

The  industrial  and  personnel  relations  concentra 
tion  requires  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  of  gradu- 


ate study.  Prerequisites  for  the  progTam  are  those  of  all 
master's  degree  programs  in  this  School.  Students  must 
complete  these  prerequisites  before  taking  related 
700-level  courses  and  before  completing  their  master's 
programs.  Substitutions  for  prerequisite  requirements 
may  be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  adviser.  No  thesis 
is  required. 

The  following  courses  are  required:  BA  761,  762.  763. 
one  course  in  Quantitative  Methods  (BA  756.  757. 
805(1),  or  equivalent),  one  course  in  Behavioral  Science 
(BA  751.  807(1).  or  equivalent),  and  BA  752.  Three 
industrial  relations  electives  (nine  credits)  and  two 
electives  in  management,  economics,  sociologv,  psv 
etiology,  government,  or  related  fields  are  chosen  with 
the  consent  of  the  student's  adviser. 

3.  The  M.S.B.A./Management  Science  Program 
This  program  is  specifically  designed  for  individuals 

who  aie  interested  in  the  application  of  quantitative 
techniques  to  the  problems  ol  business  and  adininisira 
lion.  It  is  anticipated  that  persons  with  undergraduate 
training  in  engineering,  mathematics,  science,  business, 
or  economics  will  find  Ibis  program  appealing. 

The  number  ol  credits  necessary  to  complete  the 
program  is  dependent  upon  previous  preparation. 
Depending  on  the  number  of  prerequisites  already  lul 
filled,  the  program  may  require  between  30  and  51 
credit  boms  I  bus.  while  it  is  possible  to  complete  the 
progl  .mi  in  a  year,  as  a  general  rule  one  should  plan  to 
spend  three  or  four  semesters. 

A  key  feature  of  ibis  program  is  its  flexibility  in 
meeting  the  professional  goals  of  the  individual  stu 
dent.  The  program  allows  between  six  and  eight  elet 
live  ionises  These  electives  allow  the  individual  to 
develop  considerable  strength  m  spe<  die  disciplines  oi 
problem  areas 

I  lie  following  are  required  ionises  in  the  Manage- 
ment Science  Program:  B  A  758,  759,  770,  one  course-  in 
Organizational  Behavioi  (BA  751,  765  oi  807(1),  oi 
equivalent),  and  BA  752. 

In  addition,  nine  c  ic-ilu  bonis  ol  electives  in  Quanti- 
tative Analysis  and  other  electives  in  ibc-  area  ol  spc 
cialization  arc-  required. 

An  Operations  Research! Management  Science  Pro 
gram  is  administered  joinllv  b\  the  School  ol  Business 
Administration  and  the  department  ol  Industrial  Engi- 
neering. The  program  does  not  gram  degrees  (each 
School  grams  us  own  degrees).  Ii  is  a  formal  recogni- 
tion of  long  standing  cooperation  in  an  area  ol  vital 
interesi  n>  both  St  hools. 

4.  The  M.S.B.A./Marketing  Program 

The  program  prepares  students  for  careers  in  mar 
keting  administration,  sales  management,  product 
management,  advertising  management,  marketing 
researc  h,  or  wholesale/retail  enterprise. 

The  Marketing  concentration  requires  a  minimum 
of  30  semester  boms  ol  graduate  study.  Prerequisites 
for  this  progTam  are  those  of  all  master's  degree  pro 
grams  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration.  A  the- 
sis  is  required. 

The  following  courses  are  also  required:  BA  722.  723. 
724,  725.  one  course  in  Quantitative  Methods  (BA  756. 
757,  or  805).  one  course  in  Behavioral  Science  (BA  751, 
or  807).  and  BA  752.  In  addition,  a  six-credit  master's 
thesis  is  required. 

5.  The  M.S.B.A./Urban  and  Regional 
Management  Program 

The  program  prepares  its  graduates  for  careers  in 
cit\  and  state  government,  community  relations 
departments    of    business    firms,    business    firms    con- 
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cerned  with  real  estate  and/or  urban  problems, 
research  consulting  firms,  foundations,  non-profit  ser- 
vice organizations,  and  educational  institutions. 

This  program  of  graduate  study  is  designed  to  be 
flexible  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  with  dif- 
ferent interests  and  abilities.  A  core  of  quantitative 
methods,  behavioral  science  and  management  seminars 
forms  the  first  semester.  Thereafter,  enough  electives 
are  available  so  that  the  student  may  develop  skills  and 
understanding  in  the  chosen  field.  Specialization  may 
be  developed  in  the  following  areas: 

a.  Urban  Economic  Planning. 

b.  Real  Estate  and  Housing. 

c.  Research  and  Analysis. 

d.  Transportation  Planning  &  Policies. 

e.  Other  areas  designed  in  cooperation  with  the  pro- 
gram coordinator. 

Sixteen  of  the  36  hours  required  for  the  degree  must 
be  in  courses  designed  exclusively  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. All  candidates  for  the  degree  must: 

a.  Complete    an    independent    work-study    project 
approved  by  the  program  coordinator  OR 

b.  Present  a  thesis  (six  to  nine  credit  hours  allowed). 
The  requirements  of  the  program  are:  BA  572,  782, 

799,  one  course  in  Quantitative  Methods  (BA  756  or 
757)  and  one  course  in  Behavioral  Science  (BA  751  or 
807). 

In  addition  to  the  above  15  credit  hours  of  required 
courses,  the  above-mentioned  work-study  project  (or 
thesis)  is  required  along  with  enough  specialized  elec- 
tives (18  to  24  credits)  to  complete  a  total  of  36  credit 
hours. 

6.  The  M.S.B.A./Finance 

The  M.S.B.A.  Finance  Program  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare students  for  professional  careers  in  business 
through  breadth  and  specialization  in  the  field  of 
finance.  Stress  is  on  financial  principles  and  techniques 
with  applications  in  financial  management,  invest- 
ments, and  insurance. 

A  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  of  graduate  study 
are  required.  Prerequisites  for  this  program  are  those 
of  all  Master's  Degree  Programs  in  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Thesis  writing  is  encouraged. 

The  requirements  of  the  program  are:  BA  706,  708, 
709,  one  course  in  Quantitative  Methods  (BA  756,  or 
equivalent),  one  course  in  Behavioral  Science  (BA  751, 
807(1).  or  equivalent),  and  BA  752. 

GENERAL 

The  M.B.A.  and  M.S.B.A./Management  Science  degree 
programs  are  also  offered  on  an  evening  basis  in  Pitts- 
field,  Mass. 

Questions  concerning  any  of  the  graduate  degree 
programs  of  the  School  should  be  addressed  to:  Gradu- 
ate Program  Director,  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01002. 

APPLICATION 

Application  for  Graduate  Study  should  be  made 
directly  through  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  as 
described  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin.  A  complete  appli- 
cation consists  of  (a)  the  application  form,  (b)  two 
references,  (c)  two  sets  of  official  transcripts  of  all 
college-level  work,  and  (d)  an  official  score  report  on 
the  Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business 
(ATGSB).  The  Graduate  Record  Examination  is  not 
an  acceptable  substitute  for  the  ATGSB.  Information 


on  the  ATGSB  may  be  obtained  from  the  Educational 
Testing  Service,  20  Nassau  Street,  Princeton,  New  Jer- 
sey 08540.  Application  deadlines  are  found  elsewhere 
in  this  Bulletin.  Action  is  taken  immediately  upon 
receipt  by  the  Graduate  School  of  a  complete  applica- 
tion. 

Standards  for  admission  are  consistent  with  those 
described  earlier  in  this  Bulletin.  A  minimum  ATGSB 
score  of  450  is  required,  but  a  higher  score  may  be 
necessary  depending  on  the  applicant's  grade-point- 
average.  Foreign  students  are  not  exempt  from  this 
requirement.  The  present  master's  student  average 
ATGSB  score  at  this  school  is  524.  This  examination 
may  be  taken  more  than  once. 

Fellowships,  assistantships,  and  other  financial  aid 
from  the  School  of  Business  Administration  normally 
are  not  available  to  foreign  students  during  their  first 
year  of  study.  An  application  from  a  foreign  student 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  financial  suffi- 
ciency. 

Program  ABLE  (Accelerated  Business  Leadership 
Education)  is  a  24-month  program  designed  to  identify 
and  assist  members  of  minority  groups  who  have  the 
potential  to  achieve  the  Master  of  Business  Administra- 
tion degree.  Although  there  is  an  apparent  need  for 
top  level  minority  managers  and  administrators  to 
enter  the  mainstream  of  American  business,  our  pro- 
gram is  more  concerned  with  the  development  of  man- 
agers and  administrators  to  service  the  growing  needs 
of  minority  businessmen. 

Candidates  selected  for  this  program  must  have  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  the  equivalent  from  any  college  or 
university  of  recognized  standing.  Applicants  must 
take  the  ATGSB  (Admission  Test  for  Graduate  School 
of  Business)  in  August  or  November.  Applicants  will  be 
judged  primarily  on  the  basis  of  past  academic  achieve- 
ment, ATGSB  scores,  and  recommendations.  Classes 
start  June  1,  therefore  the  deadline  for  all  application 
materials  (including  ATGSB  scores)  is  February  1. 
Decisions  will  be  made  by  April  15. 

Each  person  who  qualifies  for  admission  under  Pro- 
gram ABLE  is  eligible  for  a  fellowship  to  pursue  the 
master's  degree.  The  awarding  of  fellowships  is  based 
on  need. 

Students  once  selected  are  required  to  attend  an 
intensive  12-week  summer  program  on  the  campus  of 
one  of  the  ABLE  consortium  member  schools.  This 
summer  program  is  designed  to  concentrate  on  areas 
where  most  students  experience  difficulties. 

Following  the  summer  session,  the  students  return  to 
enter  the  regular  master's  program  at  the  School  to 
which  they  have  been  admitted. 

Further  information  on  Program  ABLE  may  be 
obtained  from  Dr.  Lawrence  Johnson,  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

DOCTORAL  COURSES  IN  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION  (B.A.) 

(Open  to  doctoral  students  only,  except  by  special  permission 
of  the  Graduate  Program  Director  and  the  instructor.) 

801.   PHILOSOPHICAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION. 
Conceptual  foundations  of  business  administration  in  con- 
text of  social  and  economic  philosophy.  Topics  include  cor- 
porate objectives  and  goal  models,  theories  of  organization, 
and  social  responsibilities  of  corporate  management. 
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802.  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  theory. 

Investigation  and  critique  of  contemporary  theories  of  orga- 
nization, administration,  and  decision,  with  a  view  of  their 
scientific  support  and  practicality  for  increasing  rationality, 
prediction,  and  control  in  business  administration. 

Mr.   Finch,   Mr.   Uitterer. 

803.  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS:  THEORY,  ANALYSIS, 
AND  DESIGN. 

Review  of  systems  with  stress  on  normative  behavioral  sys- 
tems. Designing,  implementing,  operating,  maintaining,  and 
controlling  such  systems.  The  organization  viewed  as  a  total 
system.  The  student  designs  a  behavioral  system  as  a  class 
project.  Mr.   Young. 

804.  DECISION  MODELS  IN  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Application  of  probability  theory  and  selected  topics  in 
mathematics  to  stochastic  and  deterministic  managerial  deci- 
sion models.  Mi     Kaczka. 

805.  I.  II.  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  FOR  BUSINESS 
RESEARCH. 

Analysis  of  statistical  theory  and  techniques  relevant  to  busi- 
ness research  and  decision  making.  First  semester:  probabil- 
ity and  distribution  theory;  second  semester:  decision  theory 
and  multivariate  methods.  Credit,    3-6,    Mr.    Frederick. 

806.  SEMINAR  IN  QUANTITATIVE  MANAGEMEN  I 
SCIENCE. 

A  presentation  of  journal  reports  on  business  topics  utilizing 
a  quantitative  approach.  Credit,    J-6 

807.  I,  II.  SEMINAR  IN  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCE. 
Selection  of  relevant   findings  in  the  behavioral  and  social 
sciences  regarding  human  organizational  behavior  and  con- 
version into  forms  suitable  for  transmission  and  application 
in  business  administration. 

(  redit,   1*6.   Mr.   Finch,   Mr    Litterci 

808.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION. 

An  advanced  topic  section  is  available  in  each  general  or 
functional  field  of  study  to  facilitate  investigation  of  current 
literature  and  research  effort  in  these  areas.  Credit,  1-6. 

809.  INTERNATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION. 

The  basis  of  international  division  of  labor,  the  history  ol 
international  business  policy,  and  the  cultural  differences 
that  affect  the  management  of  international  business  enter- 
prises. 

810.  TUTORIAL  STUDY  IN  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Individualized  secondary  or  applied  research  in  special  areas 
of  guided  doctoral-level  investigation.  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor required.  Credit,  i-5. 

811.  BUSINESS  HISTORY 

American  business  institutions  as  the)  have  evolved  through 
lime.  The  impact  of  social  and  economic  processes  on  their 
development  and  operations. 

812.  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  BUSINESS. 
Social-scientific  and  philosophical   theories  of  law;   the  sys- 
tems, functions,  processes  and  limits  of  law,  applications  to 
the  business  organization  in  its  external  and  internal  affairs. 

821,  822.   ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  MANAGEMENT 
SCIENCE  I,  II. 

Selected  topics  of  current  significance  in  mathematical,  sta- 
tistical, computer,  and  behavioral  approaches  to  manage- 
ment and  administration.  Either  semester  may  be  elected 
independently.  Credit,  3-6.    Mr.   Balintfy. 


823.    MATHEMATICAL  PROGRAMMING. 

Application  of  linear,  quadratic,  integer,  and  dynamic  pro- 
gramming models  and  algorithms  in  pricing  and  resource 
allocation  by  firms:  sensitivity  analysis  and  parametric  pro- 
gramming. Mr.   Balintfy. 

831.  LONG  RANGE  BUSINESS  PLANNING. 

Advanced  and  intensive  study  of  long-range  planning  prac- 
tices in  business  firms.  Emphasis  on  the  planning  process  in 
relation  to  other  managerial  processes  on  the  most  recent 
methods  of  reducing  risk  and  uncertainty  in  long-term  plan- 
ning strategies.  Mr.   Michael. 

832.  DYNAMICS  OF  CORPORATE  ORGANIZATION. 

Changes  in  corporate  organization  as  adaptive  responses  to 
challenges  and  constraints  imposed  upon  the  corporation  b\ 
variations  in  endogenous  and  exogenous  factors 

Mr     Michael 

841.  MANAGEMEN!   INFORMATION  THEORY. 
Theories  and  applications  of  management  information  -as 
tern  in  the  context  of  total  servomechanism  system  concept. 
Topics  include  the  generation,  organization,  transformation, 

dissemination,  codification,  discrimination,  and  economic  s  ol 
information.  Mr.    Hare. 

842.  MANAGEMEN1  CONTROl   SYSTEMS 

The  function  of  total  systems  theor)  which  provides  direc- 
tion in  attaining  planned  objectives  of  the  system .  Various 
theories  of  control  and  measurement  in  relation  to  organiza- 
tion resources  and  information  requirements  Mi     Hare 

851.  THEORY  AND  SCIE  NCI   IN  M  \RK1    1  INC. 

The  state  of  marketing  knowledge;  the  content  and  validity 
of  marketing  thought,  theories,  and  other  substantive  and 
methodological  contributions  to  the  development  of  market- 
ing science.  Mi     Frederick, 

852.  SO<  I A I   SCIENCE  ISSUES  IN  MARKE  I  |NG 
Materials  from  the  various  social  science  disciplines  that  have 
been  used  to  expand  understanding  ol   marketing:  discern- 
ment of  areas  ot  ignorance  about  marketing  involving  social* 
science-related  marketing  phenomena 

861.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING  1  HKORV 
The  origin,  development,  and  current  status  of  accounting 
theory  and  its  relationship  to  other  disciplines  and  the  needs 
of  report  users.  Independent  research  required.     Mr     Backer 

B62    M  \N  \GEMEN  1   INFORMATION  PROBLE  MS 

Methods  of  research  for  establishing:  1)  The  behavioral 
impact  of  incremental  differences  in  information,  2)  The 
determinants  of  useful  information  for  problem  solving  and 
their  normative  implications.  Existing  literature  examined. 

Mr.    Backer 

871.  MICRO  THEORY  OF  FINANCE 

Optimum    financial    policies  and   decisions  of  nonfinancial 
firms.  Theory  of  competition   and  optimum  asset   manage- 
ment of  financial  firm*. 
Prerequisite,  12  hours  in  finance  and  economics,  Mr.    Kumar. 

872.  FINANCIAL  INTERMEDIARIES  AND  MARKETS 
Financial    intermediaries    and    financial    markets    and    the 
development   of  a   theory  of  financial   intermediation  as  it 
relates  to  growth,  employment,  and  price  levels. 

881.  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  ANALYSIS. 

Application  of  mathematical  and  statistical  methods  and 
models  for  production  management  decisions  and  problem 
analyses  and  for  managerial  planning  and  control. 

Mr.    McGarrah. 

882.  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  POLICY. 
Formulation  and  administration  and  production  and  opera- 
tions management  policies  with  reference  to  developing  an 
effective  total  business  strategv.  Mr.    McGarrah. 
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891.  MANPOWER  PLANNING. 

Investigation  and  comparative  evaluation  of  systems  of  man- 
power planning  both  at  the  corporate  and  national  levels 
including  systematic  manpower  inventory  appraisal. 

Mr.  Wortman. 

892.  LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AND  LABOR 
RELATIONS. 

The  historical  evolution  of  national  labor  policy  from  its 
English  origin  in  1349  through  modern  experiences.  Com- 
mon law,  statutory,  and  constitutional  developments  of  labor 
policy  examined  against  a  historical,  political,  and  economic 
background. 


900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION. 


Credit,   18. 


MASTER'S  LEVEL  COURSES  IN  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION  (BA) 

{Open  to  graduate  students  only,  for  major  or  elective  credit. 
Students  seeking  entry  may  be  required  to  demonstrate  eligi- 
bility for  advanced  study  through  a  qualifying  examination 
or  by  other  means.) 

700.   PROBLEMS  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 
Independent  study  and   research  on  selected   problems   in 
business  administration. 
Permission  of  instructor  and  the  dean  required. 

Credit,  3-6  each  semester. 

702.  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS. 

Accounting  systems  and  their  relationship  to  other  business 
information  systems.  Mr.   Burch,   Mr.    Krzystofik. 

703.  ACCOUNTING  THEORY. 

Agreed  and  controversial  criteria  for  collecting  and  reporting 
financial  information.  Examination  of  the  professional  liter- 
ature. Mr.   Backer,   Mr.   Simpson. 

704.  CONTEMPORARY  ACCOUNTING  ISSUES. 
Investigation  and  analysis  of  selected  contemporary  issues  in 
accounting  with  presentation  of  individual  findings  through 
discussion  and  reports.  Mr.   Backer,   Mr.   Gosman. 

705.  SEMINAR  IN  ACCOUNTING. 

Study  and  evaluation  of  current  literature  in  accounting  and 
related  fields.  Mr.  Dennler,   Mr.  Stone. 


712.  ADVANCED  MANAGERIAL  ACCOUNTING. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  use  of  accounting  and  other  quan- 
titative measurements  for  business  planning,  decision-mak- 
ing, and  performance-evaluation. 
Prerequisite,  BA  7 1 1  or  permission  of  instructor. 

722.  MARKETING  MANAGEMENT. 

Marketing  concepts  of  planning,  organization,  control,  and 
decision-making  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  business  execu- 
tive. Stress  on  tools  available  for  analysis  and  control  of  mar- 
keting activities. 

Prerequisites,  BA  406,  411,  422,  440,  456,  and  457,  or  equiva- 
lents. Mr.   Paul,   Mr.  Worthing. 

723.  MANAGEMENT  SCIENCE  IN  MARKETING. 

An  analytical   examination  of  the  application  of  manage- 
ment-science techniques  to  marketing  phenomena.  Examines 
the  relationship  of  the  behavioral  and  quantitative  sciences 
to  marketing. 
Prerequisites,  BA  722  and  756.  or  permission  of  instructor. 

724.  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  MARKETING. 
Applicability  and  utilization  of  quantitative  research  tech- 
niques to  marketing  problems  and  processes. 
Prerequisites,  BA  722  and  756,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Frederick,   Mr.   Monroe. 

725.  PERSPECTIVES  ON  CONSUMER  BEHAVIOR. 

The  social,   psychological,   and  economic  roles  of  the  con- 
sumer in  decision-making  and  market  behavior.  The  external 
and  internal  determinants  of  buyer  behavior. 
Prerequisite,  BA  422  or  equivalent. 

726.  INTERNATIONAL  MARKETING  MANAGEMENT. 
The  impact  of  political,  social,  economic  and  cultural  forces 
of  divergent  societies  upon  the  managerial  decision-making 
process    in    international    marketing    operations.    Problems 
associated  with  the  design  of  marketing  strategy. 
Prerequisite,  BA  722  or  equivalent.  Mr.   Liander. 

730.   SEMINAR  IN  MARKETING  PROGRAMS  AND 

ISSUES. 
Selected  areas  of  pronounced  and  current  interest  in  the  field 
of  marketing.  Topics  include  marketing  and  public  policy, 
buyer-behavior  research,  and  marketing  communications. 
Prerequisite,  BA  722  or  equivalent.         Mr.   Buell,   Mr.    Paul. 

735.   RISK  MANAGEMENT. 

Analysis  of  risks  to  which  a  business  is  exposed,  determina- 
tion of  methods  of  providing  protection,  including  loss-pre- 
vention techniques,  risk  retention,  self-insurance,  and  use  of 
commercial  insurance.  Case  and  field  studies.       Mr.  Osborn. 


706.  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT. 

Internal  financial  problems  of  firms;  capital  budgeting,  cost 
of  capital,  dividend  policy,  rate  of  return,  and  the  financial 
aspects  of  growth.  Readings  and  cases. 

Mr.   Barges,   Mr.   Ludtke. 

707.  GROWTH,  MERGERS,  AND  ACQUISITIONS. 

An  analysis  of  the  financial  problems  and  implications  of 
corporate  growth.  Mergers  and  acquisitions  as  instruments 
for  achieving  growth.  Text  and  cases. 
Prerequisite,  BA  706  or  equivalent.  Mr.   Barges. 

708.  SEMINAR  IN  FINANCE. 

Recent  developments  in  areas  such  as  investments,  financial 
institutions,  capital  markets,  and  corporation  finance. 
Emphasis  on  the  use  of  theoretical  as  well  as  applied  analyti- 
cal techniques  for  decision  making  in  these  areas. 

709.  INVESTMENTS. 

Development  of  a  general  theory  of  investment  management 
and  its  application  to  individual  and  institutional  investors; 
computer  portfolio  management. 

711.  ACCOUNTING  IN  MANAGEMENT. 

Production  and   use  of  accounting  and  other  quantitative 

data  for  decision  making  related  to  planning  and  control. 

Mr.   Backer,   Mr.  Stone. 


740.   MANAGERIAL  ECONOMICS. 

Application  of  microeconomic  analysis  to  typical  business 
decisions  such  as:  cost  and  profit  analysis;  demand  and  pric- 
ing, investment  analysis,  and  capital  budgeting;  and  the  uses 
of  economic  forecasting  in  business  decisions. 
Prerequisite,  one  semester  intermediate  microeconomic 
theory. 

742.  OPERATIONS  MANAGEMENT. 

Analysis  of  production  problems  and  solution  techniques, 
applicable  in  industrial  analysis. 

745.  DYNAMIC  MODELLING  OF  COMPLEX  SYSTEMS. 
The  student  learns  the  principles  of  feedback  behavior  and 
system  dynamics,  attaining  sufficient  competence  in  six 
weeks  to  build  computer  simulation  models  of  such  complex 
organizational  systems  as  industrial,  educational,  social,  and 
ecological,  and  to  analyze  their  dynamic  behavior.  The 
course  can  be  taken  by  graduate  students  in  social  as  well  as 
natural  sciences.  Mr.  Sahin. 

746.  BUSINESS  LOGISTICS. 

The  total  cost  concept  in  the  management  of  a  business 
enterprise.  Problems  in  inventory  determination,  location 
theory  and  practice,  transportation  and  warehousing  alterna- 
tives with  the  objective  of  maximizing  customer  service  at 
least  cost.  A  case  and  problem  approach.  Mr.   Rivers. 
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751.  ORGANIZATIONAL  BEHAVIOR. 

For  students  who  want  to  develop  professional  skills  dealing 
with  organizational  and  interpersonal  factors  related  to  effec- 
tive organizational  performance.  Emphasis  on  the  impact  of 
managerial  actions  on  organizational  behavior. 
Prerequisite,  BA  451  or  equivalent. 

752.  BUSINESS  POLICY. 

Capstone  course  requiring  application  of  knowledge,  theo- 
ries, and  techniques  derived  from  previous  courses,  using 
integrative  cases  and  empirical  observations  to  formulate 
improved  policies  and  plans. 

754.  MANAGEMENT  SCIENCE  TECHNIQUES  IN 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PLANNING. 

Introduction  to  mathematical  and  computer  methods  and 
techniques  useful  in  the  description  and  control  of  environ- 
mental systems.  Large  scale  computer  models  used  to  demon- 
strate the  technique  in  analysis  of  selected  representative 
problems.  Mr.   Kac/ka. 

755.  GAME  THEORY. 

Zero  and   non-zero  games   including  theory,   solution   tech- 
nique; experimental  literature  based  upon  game  theory. 
Prerequisites,  BA  758  and  BA  759. 

756.  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  III. 

Statistical  methods  employed  in  collection,  analysis,  and 
interpretation  of  data.  Business  applications  of  sampling, 
analysis  of  variance,  experimental  design,  regression  analysis, 
and  forecasting  models. 

757.  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  IN  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Application  of  probability  theory  (discrete  and  continuous) 
stochastic  process,  linear,  quadratic  and  dynamic  program- 
ming, waiting  lines,  sequencing,  and  computer  simulation 
models  to  selected  problems  in  management  science. 

Mr.   Kaczka. 

758.  DETERMINISTIC  MODELS  IN  MANAGEMENT 
SCIENCE. 

Introduction  to  deterministic  models  and  techniques  rele- 
vant to  business  problems.  Topics  include  Kuhn-Tucker 
theory,  mathematical  programming,  difference  equations 
and  discrete  and  continuous  maximum  principles. 

759.  PROBABILISTIC  MODELS  OF  MANAGEMEN1 

SCIENCE. 

Introduction  to  probabilistic  models  and  statistical  tech- 
niques relevant  to  the  understanding  of  business  problems. 

760.  WORK  STANDARDS  AND  JOB  CLASSIFICATION. 
The  principles  and    basic   requirements   in   evaluating  and 
classifying  job  positions,  in  establishing  and  applying  pro- 
duction standards,  and  in  work  simplification. 

761.  SEMINAR  IN  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT. 

j  Current  practices  and  major  problems  of  personnel  adminis- 
i  tration  through  use  of  the  case  method  and  role-playing  tech- 
niques. 
Prerequisite,  personnel  management  course.  Mr.   Young. 

762.  MANAGEMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 

j  Organization  and  administration  of  the  industrial  relations 
.  function    within    business    firms.    Emphasis    on    alternative 
!  approaches    to    management    rights   and    responsibilities   in 
:  labor  relations. 
I  Prerequisite,  Mgt  644.  Mr.  Conlon. 

763.  SEMINAR  IN  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 

\  Analysis  of  the  major  current  problems  encountered  bv  busi- 
ness management  in  the  negotiation  and  administration  of 
labor  relations  agreements.  A  major  research  study  is 
required.  Mr.   Conlon. 

765.   BEHAVIORAL-SCIENCE  MODELS  IN  BUSINESS. 

Behavioral-science  theories  and  models  as  they  apply  to  the 
behavioral  problems  of  enterprises. 


770.    MANAGEMENT  SCIENCE  IN  PLANNING  AND 
CONTROL 

Application  of  management  science  to  problems  of  design 
testing  and  evaluation  of  facilities  usage,  manpower  organi- 
zation, and  information  procedures  actually  employed  bv 
business  firms  or  government  agencies. 

Mr.   Hare,   Mi     McGarrah 

776.   INTERNATIONAL  FIN  \\(  I 

Introduction  to  foreign  money  and  capital  markets  and  inter- 
national financial  institutions:  financial  planning  for  corpo- 
rations with  overseas  operations;  analysis  of  sources  and  uses 
of  corporate  funds  abroad;  criteria  for  choice  among  alterna- 
tive foreign  investments.  A  text/case  approach. 
Prerequisites,  introductory  level  courses  in  corporate  finance 
and  financial  institutions  and  markets,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.   Ludtke. 

780.  RESEARCH  METHODS. 

Fundamental  concepts  of  the  purpose  and  practice  of  scien- 
tific research,  including  formulation  of  research  design  and 
objectives,   collecting,   processing,   and   analyzing   socio-eco- 
nomic data. 
Piercquisite.  BA  457  or  equivalent. 

781.  SYSTEMS  THEORY  &  URBAN  PROBLEMS 

The  fundamentals  of  svsiems  theory,   and   its  application  to 
urban   problems.   Various  social  economic   urban   problems, 

and  how  svsiems  iheoi  v  can  be  utilized  in  et let  live  solutions. 

782    CURREN1    ISSI  I  S  l\  I  RBAN   VND  REGIONA1 
M  VNAGEMEN  1 

An  analysis  of  the  dimensions  of  urban  growth  and  change. 
Reasons  behind  and  problems  arising  from  cconomit  growth 
and  stagnation  of  urban  areas 
Prerequisite,  economics  course 

783.  URBAN  BUDGETING  VND  PUBLIC  FINANCE 
The  theory,  techniques,  and  administration  <»i  public  finance 
and    budgeting,   as   applied   within   an    urban   and   regional 
framework. 

Prerequisite,  economics  course. 

784.  Rl  \I    ESTA1  E  FINAN(  I 

A  problem-oriented  course;  financial  practices,  institutions, 
and   methods  of  analysis   related   to  real-estate   investment. 
1  opics  include  investment  theory,  taxation,  and  governmeni 
pi  i  igram$. 
Prerequisite,  Gen  Bus  201  and  270  or  equivalents. 

785     HOUSING  \\  \l  VSIS 

The  urban  housing  market;  government   housing  programs 
and  practices  of  private  enterprises  analyzed  and  evaluated. 
A   housing-market   model   is  used   foi    analysis.   All  students 
required  to  complete  a  project. 
Prerequisite.  Gen  Bus  270  or  equivalent. 

787.  SEMINAR  IN  URBAN   ^ND  REGIONAL 

MANAGEMENT. 
Integrates  concepts  gained  in  prior  courses  in  areas  of  urban 
studies,  sociology,  political  science,  economics,  and  business 
administration. 

Prerequisite,  advanced  standing  in  a  graduate  urban  studies 
oriented  curriculum. 

788.  LAND  AND  THE  DEVEI.OPMF  \  I  <>[ 
COMMUNITIES. 

The  urban   development   process  from  a  business  and  eco- 
nomic viewpoint.  Topics  include  economic,  legal,  social,  pol- 
itical, and  administrative  aspects  of  the  real  estate  market. 
Prerequisite,  economics  course. 

799.  SEMINAR  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  relationship  of  business  and  management  to  the  envi- 
ronment in  which  they  operate. 


800.    MASTER'S  THESIS. 


Credit,    9. 
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600.  COMPUTER  METHODS  FOR  BUSINESS. 
Current    and    potential    management    usage    of   computers, 
basic  computer  programming,  and  computer-based  informa- 
tion  systems  in  management  decision-making. 

606.  BUSINESS  FINANCE. 

Survey  of  principles  and  practices  of  financing  business.  Not 

open  to  students  with  undergraduate  work  in  corporation 

elementary    accounting    (through    corporate 


open 
finance. 
Prerequisite 
accounts.) 


611    INTRODUCTION  TO  ACCOUNTING. 
Principles   underlying   preparation   of  financial   statements 
and  the  development  and  application  of  accounting  data  lor 
planning  and  control.  Mr.   Dennler. 

622.  MARKETING  ENVIRONMENT.  ,..-,, 

Dimensions  of  change  in  social,  economic,  and  political  fac- 
tors related  to  efforts  surrounding  establishment  and  attain- 
ment of  marketing  po.icy  and  -rporative^bjectwes.   ^^ 

650.  MANAGERIAL  ECONOMICS 

Microeconomic  analysis  and  application  to  business  decisions 
such  as-  cost  and  profit  analysis;  demand  and  pricing;  invest- 
ment analysis  and  capital  budgeting;  and  economic  tore- 
casting. 

647.  LAW  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

An  introduction  to  nature,  functions,  and  limitations  of  state 
and  non-state  law-government  systems,  industrial  jurispru- 
dence, and  politico-legal  environment  of  business. 

651.  ADMINISTRATIVE  THEORY. 

Analysis  of  fundamental  psychological  and  sociological  phe- 
nomena that  underlie  group  behavior;  exploration  of  organi- 
zation processes  including  leadership,  communication,  and 
change;  analysis  of  classical  decision  and  system  theory. 

656  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  I  —  CALCULUS. 
Business  applications  of  algebra   including  ratios,   propor- 
tions, logarithms,  partial  fraction  series,  limits,  convergence, 
combinations,  and  permutations.  Basic  concepts  of  differen- 
tial and  integral  calculus,  and  matrix  algebra. 
Prerequisite,  one  semester  of  college  algebra. 

657  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  II  —  STATISTICS 
Laws  and  theories  of  probability  and  statistics,  with  applica 
tions  in  business  and  economics.  Topics  include  probability 
models,  sampling  distribution,  estimation,  hypothesis  test 
ing,  and  decision  theory. 

Prerequisite,  BA  656  or  equivalent. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

ACCOUNTING  (ACCTG) 

510  BUSINESS  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMPUTER. 
Intermediate  and  advanced  computer  programming  applied 
to  business  problems.  The  COBOL  language  treated  in 
depth,  related  to  accounting  problems.  Also  surveys  the  Com- 
puter application  in  areas  such  as  simulation,  PERT,  and 
business  gaming.  . 

Prerequisites,  Acctg  1 10  or  COINS  121  or  equivalent. 

563    LAW  IV. 

Limited  to  Accounting  majors.  Also  listed  under  General 

Business  and  Finance. 

620.   FINANCIAL  REPORTING  III. 

Consolidation    problems   of  merged    firms.    Application   of 
interest  to  accounting  problems.  Both  general  price-level  and 
specific  price  change  problems.  Problems  of  foreign  opera- 
tions and  firms  in  financial  difficulty. 
Prerequisite,  Acctg  221  or  equivalent. 

Ms.   Motekat,  Mr.  Simpson. 
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635.  inventory  control.  . 

Mathematical    modeling    applied    to    control    of    inventory 
investments.  Emphasis  on  the  recognition  of  relevant  costs 
for  the  development  and  solution  of  appropriate  models. 
Prerequisites,  BA  759  or  permission  of  instructor. 

640.  AUDITING  AND  CONTROL. 

Basic  principles  of  auditing  with  emphasis  on  theory,  types 
of  audits,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  auditor,  audit 
programs,  and  methods  of  internal  control.  Emphasis  on  the 
reponsibilities  of  both  the  independent  and  internal  auditor. 
Prerequisites,  Acctg  221  or  equivalent  and  a  Cost  Accounting 
course.  Mr-   K-rzystof.k. 

67 1    ADVANCED  FEDERAL  TAX  PROCEDURES. 
Emphasis  on  corporations,  partnerships,  estates  and  trusts, 
gifts  and  estate  taxes,  lax  planning  and  research. 
Prerequisite,  Acctg  370  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

680.  C.P.A.  PROBLEMS.  . 

Solution  of  problems  for  CPA  examinations.  Topics  include. 


proper  treatment  of  assets,  liabilities,  and  ownership  equity; 
partnerships;    consolidations;    funds    and    cash    flow;    cost 
accounting  and  management  uses  of  accounting  information; 
and  governmental  accounting. 
Prerequisite.  Acctg  620  or  equivalent. 

4  5  Mr.  Lentilhon,  Mr.  OConnell. 

682.  INTERNATIONAL  ACCOUNTING. 
Current  accounting  principles  and  practices  in  foreign  coun- 
tries Includes  accounting  problems  encountered  by  multi- 
national corporations  and  trends  towards  the  establishment 
of  international  accounting  and  auditing  standards. 
Prerequisite.  Acctg  221  or  equivalent,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Ms-   Motekat. 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE  (GB  FIN) 

504.   MODELS  OF  FINANCIAL  ANALYSIS  AND 

MANAGEMENT.  . 

An  analytical  approach  to  financial  management.  Emphasis 
on  theoretical  topics  of  financial  decision-making.  Through 
the  use  of  mathematical,  statistical,  and  computer  simulation 
methods,  various  financial  decision-making  models  are  made_ 
Prerequisites,  Gen  Bus  201  and  elementary  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  statistics,  and  programming.  Mr.   Kumar. 

512.  TOPICS  IN  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND 

MARKETS.  _  .  ,  .       . 

Intensive  study  of  selected  topics  relating  to  financial  institu- 
tions and  markets  with  emphasis  on  management  implica- 
tions. 
Prerequisite.  Fin  210  or  Econ  211. 

521  THEORY  OF  INVESTMENT  ANALYSIS. 

Factors  affecting  investment  values  of  securities,  and  meth- 
ods used  in  their  analysis. 

522  THEORY  OF  INVESTMENT  PROCESSES. 

An  in-depth  study  of  portfolio  analysis  and  stochastic  pro- 
cesses in  security  markets.  Emphasis  on  quantitative  solution 
techniques  and  testing  procedures. 
Prerequisites,  Fin  220  and  221  or  permission  of  instructor. 

545    METROPOLITAN  TRANSPORTATION. 

Analysis  of  economic,  social,  and  technological  developments 

on  demand  and  supply  factors  for  the  movement  of  people 

and  goods  within  urban  areas.  Determination  of  the  optimal 

mix   of   modal    facilities    to    maximize   the   total    transport 

resources. 

Prerequisite,  Gen  Bus  240  or  permission  of  instructor. 

^  Mr.  Rivers. 

561.  LAW  II.  .  ,.., 

Sales,  negotiable  instruments  and  secured  transactions,  their 
economic  functions  and  consequences. 
Prerequisite,  Gen  Bus  260. 
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562.  law  III. 

Economic   functions  and   consequences  of  agency,   partner- 
ships and  corporations. 


Chemical  Engineering 


563.  LAW  IV. 

Legal    problems    most   commonly   encountered    by   certified 

public  accountants  with  attention  to  the  subjects  currently 

being  included  in  C.P.A.  examinations. 

Prerequisite.  Gen  Bus  260.  Limited  to  Accounting  majors 

564    LAW  OF  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT. 
Legal  problems  generated  by  the  changing  urban  environ- 
ment. Topics  include  the  law  of  race  relations,  poverty  and 
welfare,  land  use  planning,  urban  and  regional  planning. 
Prerequisite,  Gen  Bus  260  or  equivalent.         Mr.   Bonsignorc. 

569.  (I).  570  (II).  CITY  PLANNING 

(Reg  PI  573.  574) 
The  historical  and  legal  aspects  of  land  use  and  regional 
development,  and  a  critical  examination  of  planning  tech- 
niques used  in  guiding  the  physical  growth  of  communities. 

Credit.   )  each  semester. 

573.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SIMULATION 

METHODS  (IE  573). 
The  principles  and  methods  of  computer  simulation.  Each 
student  expected  to  construct,  test,  and  run  a  complex  simu- 
lation model.  Mr.   Kaczka. 

658.  QUEUEING  THEORY  MODELS 

Development   and   application   of  models  of  wailing   lines, 
including  single-  ana  multiple-channel  and  single-  and  mul- 
tiple-stage  queues    for    various    priorities   and   queue   disci- 
plines. 
Prerequisites,  BA  758  and  759  and  permission  or  instructor. 

659.  TIME  SERIES  ANALYSIS. 

Analysis  of  time-series  and  dynamic  models  for  use  in  fore- 
casting and  control  of  business  and  economic  svstems. 


MANAGEMENT (MGT) 

510.   MANAGERIAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  COMPUTER 
PROGRAMMING. 

Intermediate  and  advanced  computer  programming.  Empha- 
sis on  problems  in  accounting  and  management  information 
systems. 
Prerequisite,  Mgt  1 10  or  permission  of  instructor. 

534.  WAGE  AND  SALARY  ADMINISTRATION. 
Objectives,  procedures,  and  problems  involved  in  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  operative  and  executive  compen- 
sation plans.  Mr.  Wortman, 

641.   MANAGEMENT  DECISION  SIMULATION. 
Participation  in  management  of  a  firm  in  a  simulated  indus- 
try. Students,  organized  into  management  teams,  apply  their 
knowledge  of  business  administration  and  economics  in  a 
competitive  struggle  for  profit  and  market  position. 

644.  MANAGEMENT-UNION  RELATIONS  I 
Comparison  of  union-management  objectives,  functions,  and 
structures  including  scope  and  impact  of  union  penetration 
into  areas  of  managerial  authority. 

Mr.  Conlon,   Mr.   Wortman,  Mr.  Carlisle,   Mr.  Bornstein. 

645.  MANAGEMENT  UNION  RELATIONS  II. 
Problems  in  the  interpretation  and  administration  of  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements  studied  by  use  of  the  case  method 
of  analysis. 

Prerequisite,  Mgt  644  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Mr.  Conlon.   Mr.   Wortman.   Mr.  Carlisle.   Mr.   Bornstein. 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 

John  VV.  Ei.dridge,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment o]  Chemical  Engineering,  B.S..  Maine,  1942;  M.S., 
Syracuse.  1946;  Ph.D.' Minnesota,  1949. 

Lei.and  H.  S.  Roblee,  Jr.,  Professor  and  Graduate  Pro- 
gram  Director.  B.S.,  Purdue,  1949;  M.S.,  1956;  Ph.D., 
1958. 

Kenneth  D.  Cashin,  Professor,  B.S.,  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute,  1947;  M.S.,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  1955. 

David  C.  Chappelear,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor, 
BE.,  Yale,  1953;  Ph.D..  Princeton,  I960. 


James    M.    Doiglvs,    Professor.    B.S.,   Johns 
1954;  Ph.D..  Delaware.  I960. 


Hopkins 


Robert  S.  Kirk,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Illinois  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  1943;  M.S..  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology,  1943;  Ph.D..  University  of.  Wisconsin, 
1948. 

|  wii  s  R.  KlTTRELl  .  Associate  Professor.  B.S.,  Oklahoma 
State  University,  1962;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1963;  Ph.D..  1966. 

Robert  L.  Laurence,  Professor,  II  s  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1957.  M.S.,  Rhode  Island, 
1960;  Ph.D..  Northwestern,  1965. 

Robert  W.  Lenz,  Profess,,,,  B.S.,  Lehigh  University, 
1949;  M.S..  Institute  of  Textile  Technology,  1951; 
Ph.D.,  State  University  "I  New  York.  1956. 

E.  Ernest  Lindsey,  Profess,,,.  B.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology.  1936;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1940. 

THOMAS  J.  M(  \\<n.  Issoaate  Professor,  B.S.,  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Princeton.  1964. 

Stanley  Middleman,  Professor,  B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins. 
I958;D.Eng„  1961. 

W.  LEIGH  Short,  Professor.  B.S  .  University  of  Alberta, 
1956;  M.S.,  1957;  Ph.D..  University  of  Michigan,  1962. 

Marcel  Vanpee,  Professor,  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of 
Louvain.  Belgium;  Ph.D.,  1940. 

The  graduate  program  in  chemical  engineering 
emphasizes  advanced  study  in  engineering  fundamen- 
tals rather  than  specific  technological  applications.  To 
be  admitted  to  full  graduate  status  in  the  field,  either 
of  the  following  requirements  should  be  met: 

1.  Applicant  must  have  Bachelor's  degree  in  chemi- 
cal engineering  from  a  recognized  school,  or 

2.  Applicant  must  show  satisfactory  academic  train- 
ing or  demonstrate  proficiency  in  these  subjects  as  a 
minimum: 

Mathematics:  through  Calculus. 

Chemistry:  through  Organic  and  Physical. 

Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics.  Strength  of  Materi- 
als, Dynamics. 

Chemical  Engineering:  Stoichiometry,  Unit  Opera- 
tions. 

Thermodynamics  (including  thermodynamics  of 
chemical  change). 

Electrical  Engineering:  Elements  of  Circuits  and 
Machines. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  PH.D.  DEGREE 

In  the  Chemical  Engineering  Department,  the  Ph.D. 
candidate  is  required  to  fulfill  the  foreign  language 
requirement  or  to  successfully  complete  (with  a  grade 
of  B  or  better)  Eng  634,  Advanced  Technical  Writing. 
The  Department  does  not  impose  any  other  require- 
ments beyond  those  established  by  the  Graduate 
School. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  M.S.  DEGREE 

1.  Ch  E  800,  Thesis,  six  to  10  credits  (may  be  research 
or  design).  If  a  student  elects  a  nonexperimental  thesis, 
he  must  demonstrate  experimental  proficiency  by 
other  evidence  such  as  from  industrial  experience. 

2.  At  least  12  credits  of  Chemical  Engineering 
700-level  courses.  Ch  E  662  may  also  be  used  toward 
meeting  this  requirement  (i.e.,  in  lieu  of  three  of  these 
12  credits). 

3.  Additional  graduate-credit  courses,  chosen  accord- 
ing to  the  student's  interests  from  the  fields  of  engi- 
neering, science,  mathematics,  and  the  humanities,  to 
constitute  the  total  requirement  of  30  credits  for  the 
M.S.  degree. 

4.  University-wide  requirements  as  described  in  the 
front  section  of  this  Bulletin. 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

Credit,  1-3. 


700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 

701.  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
THERMODYNAMICS  I. 

Review  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  thermodynamics,  P-V-T 
relations    of   fluids,    thermodynamic    functions,    fluid    flow, 
compression  and  expansion  of  gases,  liquefaction  and  separa- 
tion of  gases. 
Prerequisite,  Ch  E  126  or  equivalent.  Mr.   Roblee. 

702.  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
THERMODYNAMICS  II. 

Phase  equilibria  and  chemical  reaction  equilibria  and  their 
applications  in  chemical  processing. 
Prerequisites,  Chem  586  and  Ch  E  701. 

Credit,  2,    Mr.  Vanpee. 

703.  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS  III. 

Mathematical    analysis    of   chemical    engineering    problems 
continued.      Advanced      matrix      techniques,      perturbation 
analysis,  and  analytical  solutions  to  partial  differential  equa- 
tions. 
Prerequisite,  Ch  E  662.  Mr.   Douglas. 

705-  CHEMICAL  REACTOR  DESIGN. 

Principles  of  chemical  reaction  kinetics  and  their  application 
to  industrial  chemical  processes.  Systems  homogeneous  and 
heterogeneous,  batch  and  flow,  catalyzed  and  uncatalyzed, 
isothermal  and  adiabatic. 
Prerequisites,  Chem  586,  Math  186  or  541  or  equivalent. 

Mr.    Kirk. 

706.  ADVANCED  KINETICS  AND  REACTOR  DESIGN. 
Topics  from  the  recent  literature  including  reactions  in  gra- 
dients,  catalysis  and  optimization  of  chemical   reactors  by 
methods  of  dynamic  programming. 
Prerequisites,  Ch  E  705  and  Ch  E  361  or  equivalent. 

Mr.    Kirk. 


707.  ADVANCED  PROCESS  CONTROL. 

Theory  of  closed  loop  control.  Use  of  LaPlace  transforms  and 
transfer   functions;   stability   analysis,   root-locus,   Bode   dia- 
grams; frequency  response  and  time  response  in  controller 
design. 
Prerequisite,  Ch  E  376  or  equivalent.  Mr.   McAvoy. 

708.  PROCESS  DYNAMICS. 

Translating   process   performance   into   mathematical   form, 

application  to  control  system  design.  Fluid  systems,  thermal 

systems,  mass  transfer  systems  (distillation,  drying),  reaction 

kinetics. 

Prerequisite,  Ch  E  707.  Mr.   Douglas. 

710.  APPLIED  OPTIMIZATION  IN  CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

Topics     include     non-linear     programming,     (Kuhn-Tucker 
theorem,  quadratic  programming),  geometric  programming, 
calculus  of  variations,  dynamic  programming,  Pontyragin's 
Maximum  Principle. 
Prerequisite,  Ch  E  688.  Mr.   Novak. 

711.  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  FLUID  MECHANICS. 

Introduction  to  advanced  work  in  chemical  engineering  fluid 
mechanics.    Viscosity,    momentum    balances    (Navier-Stokes 
equation),  friction,  turbulence,  the  motion  of  suspended  sol- 
ids in  fluids,  and  non-Newtonian  fluids. 
Prerequisite,  Ch  E  256.  Mr.   Middleman. 

712.  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  HEAT  TRANSFER. 

Introduction  to  advanced  work  in  heat  transfer  as  applied  to 
chemical  engineering.  Thermal  diffusivity;  energy  balances; 
analytical,  graphical,  and  numerical  solutions  to  steady  and 
transient  problems;  convection  and  radiation. 
Prerequisite,  Ch  E  71 1.  Credit,  2.    Mr.   Roblee. 

713.  ANALOG-HYBRID  SIMULATION  IN  CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

Topics  in  analog-hybrid  simulation  useful  to  students  begin- 
ning research.  Linear  and  non-linear  components,  magnitude 
and  time  scaling,  digital  logic,  hybrid  operation.  Mr.   Novak. 

714.  POLYMER  RHEOLOGY. 

Definition  and  measurement  of  Theological  properties;  con- 
tinuum mechanics  and  constitutive  equations;  molecular 
theories  of  polymer  deformation;  correlation  and  interrela- 
tion of  material  functions.  Relation  of  the  various 
approaches  taken  in  describing  the  viscous  and  viscoelastic 
properties  of  polymers,  evaluation  of  the  utility  of  these 
approaches,  and  indication  of  the  role  of  modern  rheology  in 
the  characterization  and  processing  of  polymers. 
Prerequisite,  Ch  E  711.  Mr.    Middleman. 

715.  COMBUSTION  PHENOMENA. 

Fundamentals  of  combustion.  Combustion  thermodynamics, 
Rankin-Hugoniot  relations,  propagation  of  explosions,  lami- 
nar    flames,      turbulent      flames,      detonations,      radiation 
processes,  kinetics  of  combustion. 
Prerequisites.  Ch  E  358  and  380.  Mr.  Vanpee. 

716.  MASS  TRANSFER. 

A  unified  treatment  of  mass  transport  phenomena,  emphasiz- 
ing scientific  principles.  Diffusional  phenomena,  convective 
mass   transfer   and   application   of  integral   averaging   tech- 
niques to  mass  transfer. 
Prerequisite,  Ch  E  71 1.  Credit,  2.   Mr.   Laurence. 

731.   ADVANCED  MASS  TRANSFER. 

Mass  transfer  with  emphasis  on  theory  of  diffusion.  Molecu- 
lar  diffusion,    multicomponent    diffusion,    convective    mass 
transfer,    diffusion    with    chemical    reaction    and    chromato- 
graphic separations. 
Prerequisites,  Ch  E  662  and  716.  Mr.   Laurence. 

741.  ADVANCED  PROCESS  DESIGN  I. 

Solution  of  advanced  process  design  problems  which  require 
the  use  of  principles  covered  in  previous  courses.  The  prob- 
lems may  be  conceptual  designs,  economic  decision-making 
in  process  design  or  engineering  design  calculations  for  a  spe- 
cific process. 
Prerequisites,  Ch  E  256  and  382.  Mr.  Short. 
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800.  MASTER'S  THESIS. 

A  theoretical  or  experimental  study  of  some  chemical  engi- 
neering problem.  Credit  determined  by  the  work  done,  and 
by  agreement  with  the  Department  and  the  Graduate  Thesis 
Committee.  Credit,  6-10. 

801.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

An  in-depth  exploration  of  the  advanced  aspects  of  an  area 

pertinent  to  chemical  engineering. 

Prerequisites,  Ch  E  662,  712.  and  716.  Credit,   1-3. 

802.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  TRANSPORT 
PHENOMENA. 

An  in-depth  exploration  of  a  particular  aspect  of  advanced 
transport  phenomena. 
Prerequisites,  Ch  E  662,  712.  and  716. 

Credit,   1-3.    Mr.   Roblee. 

803.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  THERMODYNAMICS. 

An  intensive  consideration  of  current  literature  and  research 

in  a  particular  area  of  thermodynamics. 

Prerequisite.  Ch  E  702.  Credit,   1-3.   Mr.   Short 

804.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  KINETICS. 

Selected  topics  from  the  current  literature. 

Prerequisite,  Ch  E  705.  Credit,   1-3.    Mr.    Kirk. 

805.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  PROCESS  DYNAMICS  \NI) 
CONTROL. 

Topics  from  the  current  literature,  discussed  in  depth. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,   1-3.    Mr.   Douglas. 

806.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS. 

For   advanced   graduate  students   in   chemical   engineering. 
Application  of  mathematics  to  problems  in  chemical  engi- 
neering. Specific  topics  vary  according  to  instructor  and  stu- 
dent interests. 
Prerequisites,  Ch  E  662,  703  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,   1-3.    Mr.    McAvoy 

807.  ADVANCED  PROCESS  DESIGN  II. 

Continuation  of  Advanced  Process  Design  I.  Emphasis  on 
more  complex  designs  and  the  uses  of  mathematical  models 
or  optimization  techniques  in  the  solution  of  these  design 
problems. 

Prerequisites,  Ch  E  256,  257,  and  688.  Mr.   Short. 

900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION. 

A  theoretical  or  experimental  study  of  a  chemical  engineer 
ing  problem.  Credit  determined  by  the  work  done  and  by 
agreement  with  the  Department  and  the  Graduate  Thesis 
Committee.  Credit.    IS. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

661.  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS  I. 

Application   of  mathematical   techniques  to  chemical   engi- 
neering problems.  Emphasis  on  analysis  of  problems  and  the 
devising  of  satisfactory  mathematical  models.  Machine  com- 
putation with  digital  and  analog  devices. 
Prerequisites.  Ch  E  256  and  Math  256.  Mr.   Roblee. 

662.  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS  II. 

Mathematical  analysis  of  chemical  engineering  problems 
continued.  Topics  include:  matric  methods,  vector  analysis, 
calculus  of  finite  differences,  numerical  solution  of  ordinarv 
and  partial  differential  equations,  complex  variables  and 
LaPlace  transformations.  Emphasis  on  applying  these  tech- 
niques to  real  chemical  engineering  processes  and  on  the 
physical  and  mathematical  interpretation  of  the  results. 
Prerequisite,  Ch  E  661.  Mr.   Novak. 


663.  664.   SURVEY  OF  NUCLEAR  ENGINEERING  I.  II. 
Introduction  to  the  principles  of  nuclear  physics  and  a  sur- 
vey of  problems   involved   in   the  design   and  operation  of 
nuclear  reactors.   Heat  transfer,  shielding,  metallurgy,  con- 
trols, waste  disposal,  and  health  phvsics. 

Two  lectures,  one  laboratory  period  per  week  each  semester. 
Prerequisite,    two    semesters    of    physics    and    mathematics 
through  integral  calculus. 

Credit,   3  each  semester.    Mr.    Marcus. 

670.  APPLIED  POLYMER  SCIENCE. 

A  survey  of  the  methods  of  preparing  important  synthetic 
polymers,  and  their  properties  and  applications 
Prerequisite,  undergraduate  organic  and  physical  chemistry. 

Mr.    1  en/ 

676.   PROCESS  CONTROL  AND  DYNAMICS. 

Theoretical  and  practical   factors  governing  automatic  con- 
trol of  industrial  processes.    1  opiCS  include  control  svstems. 
measurement  devices,  control  modes,  mathematical  relation- 
ships, and  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisites.  Ch  E  256  and  Math  256.  Mr     Novak, 

684.   PROCESS  AND  PLANT  DESIGN. 

Application  of  the  principles  ol  stoichionieti  \,   unit  opera 
lions,  thermodynamics,  and  cost  estimation  to  the  design  ol 
chemical  plants.  1  he  economic  factors  influencing  the  design 
are  stressed.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 
Prerequisites.  Ch  E  256  and  Ch  1    381  >>\  equivalent. 

Mi.   Cashin 

685.686.   SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for  qualified  students. 

Bv  arrangement  with  members  of  the  department. 

Credit,  1-3, 

688.  OPTIMIZ  \  1  K)N 

Fundamental  ideas  and  application  of  opt  i  in  i  /at  ion  tech 
niques  in  operation  and  design,  ropics  include:  cxtrema  o( 
functions,  effect  of  constraints.  LaG range  multiplier'-,  intro 
duction  to  linear  programming,  geometric  programming  and 
dynamic  programming. 
Prerequisite.  Math  187.  Mi     Novak. 

689.  OP  1  IMIZA  I  ION  I  SING  \  \RI  \  1  IONAL 
TECHNIQU1  S 

Application  ol  the  calculus  ol  variations,  Pontyragin's  maxi- 
mum principle,  and  dynamic  programming  to  the  design 
and  control  of  chemical  process  equipment  Systems 
described  b\  both  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations 
are  considered.  Topics  include  optimal  reactor  design,  the 
synthesis  of  optimal  control  systems,  and  optimal  periodic 
operation  of  processing  units. 
Prerequisite.  Math  187.  Mr.    Douglas, 

COURSE  NOT  FOR  MAJOR  CREDI  I 

(No  graduate  credit  given  for  students  majoring  in  Chemical 

Engineering) 

660.  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  PROCESSES. 
Introduction  to  the  techniques  of  air  pollution  control;  par- 
ticulate removal,  wet  and  dry  scrubbing  processes,  removal  of 
selected  species  from  gases  (e.g..  sulfur  dioxide), 
Prerequisites,  Freshman  chemistry  and  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Mr.    Short 
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GRADUATE  FACULTY 

William  E.  McEwen,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  B.A.,  Columbia.  1944;  MA, 
1945;  Ph.D..  1947. 

George  R.  Richason,  Jr..  Professor  and  Associate  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry ,  B.S.,  Massachusetts, 
1937;  M.S.,  1939. 
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George  W.  Cannon,  Professor  and  Graduate  Program 
Director,  B.A.,  Dakota  Wesleyan,  1939;  M.A.,  Illinois, 
1941;  Ph.D.,  1943. 

Ronald  D.  Archer,  Professor,  B.S.,  Illinois  State  at 
Normal,  1953;  M.S.,  1954;  Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1959. 

Ramon  M.  Barnes,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Oregon 
State,  1962;  M.A..  Columbia,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1966. 

John  F.  Brandts.  Professor,  B.A.,  Miami,  1956;  Ph.D., 
Minnesota,  1961. 

Paul  E.  Cade,  Professor,  B.S.,  Texas,  1954;  Ph.D.,  Wis- 
consin, 1961. 

Louis  A.  Carpino,  Professor,  B.S.,  Iowa  State,  1950;  Illi- 
nois, 1951;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

John  A.  Chandler,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Ohio, 
1955;  M.S.,  Illinois,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

James  C.  W.  Chien,  Professor,  B.S.,  St.  John's,  1949; 
B.A.,  Wayland  College,  1950;  M.S.,  Kentucky,  1951; 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1954. 

David  J.  Curran,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Massachu- 
setts, 1953;  M.A.,  Boston  College,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Illinois, 
1961. 

John  W.  George,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Princeton, 
1948;  M.A.,  North  Carolina,  1950;  Ph.D.,  M.I.T.,  1958. 

Richard  Green,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Concordia,  1961;  M.S.,  North  Dakota  State,  1963;  Ph.D., 
Louisville,  1969. 

Stephen  S.  Hixson,  Assiciate  Professor,  B.A.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1965;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1970. 

Robert  R.  Holmes,  Professor,  B.S.,  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Purdue,  1954. 

Clifford  P.  Lillya,  Professor,  B.A.,  Kalamazoo,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1964. 

William  J.  MacKnight,  Professor,  B.S.,  Rochester, 
1958;  M.A.,  Princeton,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Earl  J.  McWhorter,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic  Institute,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1955. 

Bernard  Miller,  Professor,  B.S..  C.C.N.Y.,  1951;  M.A., 
Columbia,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1955. 

John  L.  Ragle,  Professor,  B.S.,  California  at  Berkeley, 
1954;  Ph.D.,  State  College  of  Washington,  1957. 

Marvin  D.  Rausch,  Professor,  B.S.,  Kansas,  1952;  Ph.D., 
1955. 

Marion  B.  Rhodes,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Connecti- 
cut, 1958;  M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

John  E.  Roberts,  Professor,  B.S.,  New  Hampshire, 
1942;  M.S.,  1944;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1947. 

Robert  L.  Rowell,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  State 
Teachers  College  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  1954;  M.S., 
Boston  College,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Indiana,  1960. 

Sidney  Siggia,  Professor,  B.S.,  Queens  College,  1942; 
M.S.,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  1943;  Ph.D.,  1944. 

J.  Harold  Smith,  Professor,  B.S.,  Utah,  1936;  M.S., 
1938;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1941. 

Richard  S.  Stein,  Professor,  B.S.,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute,  1945;  M.S.,  Princeton,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

Thomas  R.  Stengle,  Professor,  B.S.,  Franklin  k  Mar- 
shall, 1951;  M.S.,  Michigan,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1961. 
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Howard  D.  Stidham,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Trinity 
College,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1955. 

Peter  C.  Uden,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Bristol,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  1964. 

Robert  M.  Williams,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Dart- 
mouth, 1951;  M.S.,  New  Hampshire,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Iowa 
State,  1958. 

John  S.  Wood,  Professor,  B.A..  Keele,  1958;  Ph.D., 
Manchester,  1962. 

Oliver  T.  Zajicek,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Baldwin- 
Wallace,  1950;  M.S.,  Wayne  State,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

The  chemistry  department  offers  programs  leading  to 
the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  analytical,  inorganic, 
organic,  and  physical  chemistry  and  in  interdiscipli- 
nary areas.  In  addition,  the  department  actively  parti- 
cipates in  the  Five  College  Ph.D.  Program. 

During  their  first  year  doctoral  students  are 
expected  to  complete  qualifying  requirements  in  the 
four  areas  of  chemistry  (or  certain  cognate  areas).  Qual- 
ification requires  the  demonstration  of  competence  at 
the  advanced  undergraduate  or  beginning  graduate 
level.  It  can  be  accomplished  by  formal  course  work  or 
by  examination.  Students  fulfill  the  Ph.D.  comprehen- 
sive examination  requirement  by  passing  a  series  of 
cumulative  examinations  in  their  specialty.  All  doc- 
toral candidates  are  required  to  pass  a  departmen- 
tal examination  showing  that  they  have  a  reading 
knowledge  of  German,  Russian,  or  Japanese  sufficient 
to  understand  journal  literature. 

In  order  to  allow  each  student's  program  to  be  tai- 
lored as  closely  as  possible  to  individual  needs,  the 
department  has  few  formal  course  requirements  for  the 
doctoral  degree.  On  entrance,  the  student  is  assigned 
an  adviser  who  helps  plan  the  initial  program.  After 
the  student  has  selected  a  research  topic,  the  research 
adviser  helps  plan  the  remainder  of  the  course  pro- 
gram. 

M.S.  degree  candidates  must  qualify  in  three  areas  in 
their  first  year.  Thirty  credits  of  graduate  work  must 
be  presented;  10  of  these  are  awarded  for  the  thesis. 
The  course  of  study  is  planned  by  the  student  and  the 
adviser.  No  language  or  cumulative  examinations  are 
required.  An  acceptable  research  thesis  must  be  pre- 
sented and  defended. 

The  M.S.  degree  may  be  awarded  to  doctoral  candi- 
dates after  they  have  satisfied  all  Ph.D.  qualifying  and 
cumulative  examination  requirements  and  require- 
ments of  the  Graduate  School. 

Students  accepted  into  graduate  programs  are 
expected  to  have  undergraduate  preparation  compara- 
ble to  that  recommended  by  the  American  Chemical 
Society.  Those  who  have  not  fulfilled  these  require- 
ments may  be  admitted  as  provisional  students  until 
the  deficiencies  have  been  removed.  All  entering  grad- 
uate students  take  placement  examinations  in  the  week 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  week  of  graduate 
study.  These  are  designed  to  evaluate  the  student's 
preparation  and  assist  in  planning  a  course  of  study. 
When  a  student  elects  an  interdisciplinary  research 
problem,  an  individual  program  of  courses  and  exami- 
nation requirements  may  be  worked  out  to  satisfy  spe- 
cial needs.  For  example,  the  chemistry  department  has 
a  close  association  with  the  Polymer  Science  and  Engi- 
neering Program  and  many  graduate  students  pursue 
interdisciplinary  work  in  the  two  areas. 

The  Chemistry  Department  also  offers  a  program  of 
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study  in  chemistry  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  Teaching'  (M.A.T.).  The  primary  aim  of  the 
program  is  to  prepare  those  who  do  not  have  adequate 
or  appropriate  classroom  teaching  experience  —  bul 
who  hold  a  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree  —  to  become  effective 
classroom  teachers  either  at  the  secondary  school  or  the 
community/junior  college  level.  The  M.A.T.  program 
leads  to  a  professional  degree  which  combines  essential 
aspects  of  the  Master  of  Education  with  the  academic 
tradition  of  the  Master  of  Science  degree.  It  simulta- 
neously assures  balanced  competence  in  a)  field  of 
chemistry,  and  b)  daily  classroom  performance  of  the 
teacher's  role. 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 

(for  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

701.  ADVANCED  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY 

Special  laboratory  work  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual 

student. 

Prerequisite,  Chem  513  or  equivalent.  Credit,   lb. 

705.  LABORATORY  GLASS  BLOWING  FOR 
SCIENTISTS. 

Technique  of  fabrication  and  repair  of  glass  apparatus  useful 

in  research. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Two  1-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  0. 

706.  APPLIED  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Application  of  basic  analytical  principles  and  techniques  to 
the  solution  of  actual  analytical  problems.  The  interrelation- 
ship between  the  diverse  analytical  approaches,  as  applied  to 
organic,  inorganic,  qualitative,  and  quantitative  problems. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  513.  Mr.  Siggia. 

710.  ELECTROANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Principles  of  electrochemistry  and  their  relation  to  the  newer 

electroanalytical  methods. 

Prerequisite,  Chem  513  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Curran. 

715.  SPECTROANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY 

Theory  and  practice  of  modern  chemical  analysis  methods 
based  upon  spectroscopic  measurements  of  atoms  and  mole- 
cules in  solid,  liquid,  gas,  and  plasma  states.  Includes  x-ray, 
optical,  and  radio  frequency  techniques. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  513  or  equivalent. 

Credit,  4.    Mr.   Barnes. 

716.  CHEMICAL  SEPARATION  METHODS. 

Methods  of  chemical  analysis  using  separators    techniques. 
Theory  of  separations  and  practical  treatment  of  chromato- 
graphic methods,  liquid-liquid  extraction,  precipitation,  dis- 
tillation, electrical  and  membrane  separations. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  513  or  515  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  -f.   Mr.   Uden. 

741.  INORGANIC  PREPARATIONS  LABORATORY 

Preparation  and  testing  of  various  types  of  inorganic  sub- 
stances, to  teach  important  techniques  and  give  familiarity 
with  the  reactions  and  properties  of  inorganic  materials. 

Credit,  3-5. 

742.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  LESS 
FAMILIAR  ELEMENTS. 

The  chemistry  of  some  of  the  less  familiar  elements,  with  cor- 
relations among  structural,  thermodynamic,  kinetic  and 
chemical  properties. 

747.  STRUCTURAL  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

Application  of  principles  of  spectroscopy  and  magnetic  reso- 
nance to  structural  aspects  of  inorganic  substances.  Symme- 
try, nonrigid  molecules,  coordination  compounds,  metal  car- 
bonyls,  bioinorganic  systems,  hydrogen  bonding,  solid  state 
effects. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  546  or  equivalent.  Mr.   Holmes. 


748.  COORDINATION  CHEMISTRY. 

Molecular  orbital  bonding  theory,  spectroscopy,  magnetism, 
stereochemistry,  and  reaction  mechanisms  as  applied  to  coor- 
dination species.  Emphasis  on  transition  elements. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  546  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Archer. 

756.  TOPICS  IN  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

Topics  such  as  coordination  chemistry,  non-aqueous  solvents, 
less   familiar  oxidation   states,   acid    base   theories,   reaction 
mechanisms,  etc. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  546  or  equivalent. 

Credit,  2  each  semester     Maximum   credit,  6. 

760.  ORGANIC  Rt  \(   I  ION  MECHANISMS. 

A  detailed  survey  of  the  basic  organic  reactions  in  terms  of 
the  relationship  between  structure  and  reactivity.  Mechanis- 
tic presentation  brings  each  topic  up-to-date  on  the  basis  ol 
current  work. 
Prerequisite.  Chem  571,  or  permission  of  in  strut  tor 

761.  PHYSICAL  ORGANIC  CHEMIS  I  R"S 

Application  of  theory  and  physical  principles  to  problems  of 
structure,  spectroscopy,  and  reactivity. 

Prerequisite.  Chem  571;  corequisitc.  Chem  594.  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 


765.  ADVANCED  ORGANIC  CHI-  Mis  I  R1 

LABORATORY 
Discussion  and  la  bora  ton  work  involving  experimental  tech- 
niques of  research  and  design  of  experiments.  Syntheses  of 
compounds  desired  for  research  and  use  ol  the  original  litera- 
ture. 
Prerequisite,  a  year  course  in  organic  chemistry      Credit,   7-5. 

770.  HETEROCYCLIC  CHEMISTRY. 

The  chemistry    of  the   common   organic    heterocyt  lie    com 
pounds  containing  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  sulfur    Considers 
lion  of  mechanisms  o(  the  reactions  discussed. 
Prerequisite.  Chem  571  or  equivalent.  Mi     McEwen. 

771.  ORGANOMETALLIC  CHEMISTRY. 

The  chemistry   of  compounds  containing  carbon-metal  and 

carbon-mettalloid    bonds.    Preparation,    structure,    physical 

properties,  chemical  reactions,  and  synthetic  applications  ol 

organometallic     derivatives.     Topics     of     current      interest 

stressed. 

Prerequisite,  Chem  571  or  equivalent  Mi     Rausch. 

772    CHEMISTRY  OF  NATURAL  PRODUCTS 

Natural  products  of  current  interest,  primarily  from  the  ster- 
oid, terpene.  and  alkaloid  groups.   Emphasis  on  structural 
proofs,   stereochemistry,  synthesis,   and    biogenetic   relation- 
ships. 
Prerequisite.  Chem  571  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   McWhorter. 

775.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
One  to  three  topics  of  current  interest  discussed  in  detail 
Recent  developments  of  theoretical  and/or  synthetic  impor- 
tance to  organic  chemistry. 

Prerequisite,  Chem  571  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Maximum   credit,  6. 

776.  ORGANIC  SYNTHESIS. 

Important  synthetic  reactions,  with  stress  on  recent  develop 
ments  in  methods  of  organic  synthesis.  Develops  the  student's 
ability  to  propose  his  own  syntheses  of  complex  molecules. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  57 1  or  permission  of  instructor. 

785.  STATISTICAL  THERMODYNAMICS. 
Introduction  to  statistical  thermodynamics.  Microcanonical, 
Canonical,   Grand   Canonical,    and   Generalized    Ensembles. 
Application  to  chemical  problems. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  595  or  equivalent. 

Mr.   Stidham,   Mr.   Cade. 
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787.  CHEMICAL  SPECTROSCOPY,  TECHNIQUE  AND 
APPLICATIONS. 

Introduction  to  the  elementary  theory,  and  interpretation  of 
data  obtained  in  applications  of  infrared,  Raman,  visible, 
ultraviolet,    nuclear   quadrupole   and    nmr   spectroscopy    to 
chemical  problems. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  586  or  equivalent. 

Mr.   Stengle,   Mr.   Stidham. 

788.  CHEMICAL  SPECTROSCOPY  THEORY. 
Introduction  to  the  theory  of  infared,  Raman,  visible  and 
ultraviolet,  nuclear  quadrupole  and  nuclear  magnetic  reso- 
nance spectroscopy. 

Prerequisites,  Chem  787  and  permission  of  instructors. 

Mr.  Stidham,   Mr.  Stengle. 

791,792.  QUANTUM  CHEMISTRY. 

Quantum  mechanics  and  its  application  to  chemical  prob- 
lems and  matter. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  546  or  equivalent. 

Credit,  3  each  semester.   Mr.  Cade,   Mr.  Ragle. 

793,794.   X-RAY  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

Crystal  symmetry  and  space  groups.  Principles  of  diffraction 
of  x-rays,  electrons  and  neutrons.  Solution  of  crystal  struc- 
tures using  single  crystal  techniques.  Methods  of  obtaining 
trial  structures  and  their  refinement. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  281  or  equivalent. 

Credit,  3  each  semester.   Mr.   Wood. 

795.  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Prerequisites,  Chem  595  and  546  or  equivalent. 

Credit,  2  each  semester.   Maximum  credit,   6. 

797.  ORGANIC  POLYMERIZATION  REACTIONS. 
Mechanisms,    kinetics,    and    thermodynamics    of    principal 
types  of  polymerization  reactions  and  their  relationship  to 
the  properties  of  resulting  polymers. 

Prerequisite,  Chem  166  or  equivalent.  Mr.   Lenz. 

798,  799.    PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  OE  HIGH 
POLYMERS. 

Structure    of   solid    polymers,    determination    of   molecular 
weights,  sizes  and  shapes,  mechanical  properties  of  solid  poly- 
mers, colligative  properties  of  polymer  solutions,  polyelectro- 
lytes,  and  physical  chemistry  of  proteins. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  785  or  equivalent. 

Credit,  3  each  semester.    Mr.  Stein,   Mr.   MacKnight. 

891.  SEMINAR. 

Conference,  reports  or  lectures. 

Credit,   1   each  semester.   Maximum  credit,  2. 

895.   RESEARCH  PROBLEM. 

Students  prepare  two  proposals  for  research  problems  pri- 
marily involving  library  research,  not  directly  related  to  the 
thesis  topic,  if  the  latter  has  been  selected. 

Credit,  4. 

800.   MASTERS  THESIS.  Credit,   10. 

900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION.  Credit,   18. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

513.  INSTRUMENTAL  ANALYSIS. 

Theory  and   practice  of  modern  analyses  utilizing  optical, 
electrical,  and  thermal  properties.  Selected  modern  separa- 
tion methods  may  be  included. 
Two  class  hours,  one  4-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisites,  Chem  210  and  586.  Mr.   Barnes. 

515.  THEORY  OF  ANALYTICAL  PROCESSES. 

Topics  such  as  chemical  equilibrium,  precipitate  formation, 

chelating  agents,  multistage  separation,  etc.,  having  general 

applicability  in  chemical  investigations. 

Three  class  hours,  laboratory  optional  (I  extra  credit). 

Prerequisites,  Chem  166  and  586.  Credit,  3-4. 
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516.  CHEMICAL  MICROSCOPY. 

Optics  of  the  microscope,  micrometry,  microscopic  study  of 
fibers,     crystals,     physiochemical     phenomena,     qualitative 
analysis,  and  an  introduction  to  electron  microscopy. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  5 1 3  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Two  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2.    Mr.   Roberts. 

517.  MICROQUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 
Quantitative   determination    of  carbon,    hydrogen,   oxygen, 
nitrogen,  sulfur,  halogens,  phosphorous.   Both  organic  and 
inorganic  compounds  included  in  microgram  scale  analyses. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  5 1 3  or  permission  of  instructor. 

One  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

519.   ELECTRONICS  INSTRUMENTATION  FOR 
SCIENTISTS. 

Laboratory-oriented  course.  Begins  with  electronic  principles 
and  leads  through  servo-systems,  operational  amplifiers,  digi- 
tal circuits,  and  other  measurement  devices. 
Two  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisites,    one   year   of  physics   and    permission    of  in- 
structor. Mr.   Barnes,   Mr.  Curran. 

544.   RADIOCHEMISTRY. 

Character  of  atomic  nuclei,  nuclear  reactions,  radiation  and 

its  detection,  and  techniques  for  the  study  and  utilization  of 

radionuclides. 

Three  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite,  Chem  210  or  127  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  4.   Mr.  Richason. 

546.  THEORETICAL  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

Survey  of  theoretical  aspects  of  inorganic  chemistry  chosen 
from  such  topics  as  electronic  structure  and  its  relation  to 
periodic  properties,  chemical  bonding,  jnolecular  structure, 
coordination  chemistry,  acid-base  theory,  non-aqueous  sys- 
tems, and  reaction  mechanisms. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  585. 

547.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  COMMON 
ELEMENTS. 

Chemistry  of  common  element  compounds  based  on  thermo- 
dynamics,    kinetics,     structure,     bonding,     and     periodicity 
(Optional  2-credit,  6-hour  inorganic  technique  laboratory  on 
demand.) 
Prerequisite,  Chem  546  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  3-5. 

571.  ADVANCED  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

An  intensive  survey  of  basic  fundamentals;  brings  the  stu- 
dent up-to-date  on  current  work.  Includes  a  detailed  mechan- 
istic study  of  some  of  the  more  important  organic  reactions. 
Prerequisite,  one  year  of  organic  chemistry  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

572.  IDENTIFICATION  OF  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS. 

Identification  of  unknowns,  both  single  compounds  and  mix- 
tures of  organic  compounds,  by  their  reactions,  preparation 
of  derivatives,  spectra,  and  other  physical  properties.  Two 
class  hours,  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisites,  one  year  of  organic  chemistry  and  permission 
of  instructor.  Credit,  4. 

594.  ADVANCED  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 

Survey  of  modern  physical  chemistry  emphasis  on  fundamen- 
tals of  quantum  mechanics  and  statistical  mechanics.  For  stu- 
dents not  taking  further  advanced  work  in  these  areas. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  586. 

595.  ADVANCED  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Topics  such  as  chemical  thermodynamics,  statistical  mechan- 
ics, introductory  quantum  chemistry,  and  theories  of  gases, 
liquids,  and  solids. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  586. 

COURSES  NOT  FOR  MAJOR  CREDIT 

(No  graduate  credit  for  students  majoring  in  chemistry) 
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561,562.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

Introduction  to  the  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds.  Survey 
of  the  principal  classes  of  organic  compounds  and  their  reac- 
tions with  emphasis  on  the  relation  of  structure  and  reac- 
tivity. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  112.  Credit,  3   each  semester. 

563,  564.   ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY. 

Application  of  the  experimental  techniques  of  organic  chem- 
istry to  the  preparation,  purification,  and  identification  of 
organic  compounds. 
One  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Concurrent  enrollment  in  Chem  561,  562  required. 

Credit,   1   each  semester. 

580.  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICAL  CHEMICAL 
LABORATORY. 

One  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Concurrent  enrollment  in  Chem  582  required. 

Credit,   1.    Mr.  Stengle. 

581.  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Basic  principles  of  physical  chemistry  designed  for  students 
with  a  limited  mathematical  background.  Not  open  to  chem- 
istry  majors. 
Prerequisites,  Chem  112.  Physics  142,  and  Math  124. 

Mr.  Stengle. 

582.  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Continuation  of  Chemistry  581. 

Two  class  hours.  Credit,  2.    Mr.  Stengle. 

585,586.   PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Fundamental  theories  and  laws  of  physical  chemistry. 

Prerequisites,  Math  174  and  Physics  142. 

Credit,   3  each  semester. 

587,588.   PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY. 

Experience  in   modern   physiochcmical   techniques.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  Chem  585,  586  required. 

Credit,  2  each  semester.   Mr.  Slidham. 


Charles  E.  Carver,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.S.C.E.,  Vermont, 
1947;  M.S.C.E.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1949;  D.S..  1955. 

Alexander  Chajes,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.C.E.. 
Cooper  Union.  1952;  M.S.C.E.,  Polytechnical  Institute. 
1955;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1964. 

Joseph  M.  Colonell,  Professor,  B.S.C.E..  Colorado, 
1958;  M.S.C.E.,  Washington  State,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Stanford, 
1966. 

Francis  A.  DiGiano,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.C.E..  Mas 
sachusetls.  1964;  M.S.C.E..  Tufts.  1965;  Ph.D..  Michi- 
gan, 1969. 

Frederick  J.  Dzialo.  Associate  Professor,  B.S.C.E.,  Mas 
sachusetls,  1954;  M.S.C.E.,  1957;  Ph.D..  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  1965. 

Richard  J.  Karris.  Associate  Professor,  M.S.C.E.,  Utah, 
1969;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Tsuan  H.  Fenc.  Professor,  B.S.C.E.,  Pei-Yang  Univer- 
sity, China.  1940;  M.S.C.F...  Wimoiwh,  1946;  Ph.D.. 
1950. 

Demon  B.  Harris.  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.C.E.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 1952;  M.S.C.E.,  1953. 

Karl  N.  Hendrickson,  Professor,  B.S.G.E.,  Maine. 
1938;  B.S.C.E.,  1939;  M.S.C.E..  1941. 

William  E.  Heron)  mi  s,  Professor,  B.S.,  United  States 
Naval  Academy.  1941;  Ms.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  1 948. 

Gabriel  Horvay,  Professor.  B.S.,  New  York  University, 
1933;  E.E..  Columbia,  1931;  Ph.D..  1939. 
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GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Merit  P.  White,  Commonwealth  Professor  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  B.A..  Dart- 
mouth, 1930;  C.E..  1931;  M.S.C.E..  California  Institute 
of  Technology,  1932;  Ph.D.,  1935. 

William  A.  Nash.  Professor  and  Graduate  Program 
Director,  B.S.C.E..  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 
1944;  M.S..  1946;  Ph.D..  Michigan.  1949. 

Donald  D.  Adrian.  Professor.  B.A.,  Notre  Dame,  1957; 
B.S.,  1958;  M.S.,  California  at  Berkeley.  1959;  Ph.D.. 
Stanford  University,  1964. 

Robert  R.  Archer.  Professor,  B.S..  Massachusetts  Insti 
tute  of  Technology.  1952;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Stanley  M.  Bemben.  Associate  Professor,  B.S..  Massa- 
chusetts. 1956;  M.S..  Illinois,  1958;  Ph.D..  Cornell.  1966. 

Bernard  B.  Bercer.  Professor,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  Insti 
tute  of  Technology,  1935;  M.S.,  Harvard,  1948. 

William  W.  Boyer.  Professor,  B.S.C.E..  North  Caro- 
lina State.  1947;  M.S.C.E.,  1950. 


Joseph  s.  Marcus,  Professoi  and  issociate  Dean. 
B.S.Ch.E.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1944; 
M.S.C.F...  Massachusetts,  1954. 

Melton  M.  Miller,  |k..  Associate  Professor,  B.S.<    i 
Vermont,  1955;  M.S.C.F.,  Purdue,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Pall  W.  Shuldiner,  Professor,  B.S.C.E.,  Universit)  ol 

Illinois.  1951;  M.S.C.E..  1953;  Eng.D.,  California, 
Berkeley.  1961. 

Fred  D.  Stockton.  Assotiate  Professor .  B.S.C.E..  Ala- 
bama, 1942;  M.E.,  Brown.  1949;  Ph.D.,  1953 


The  Civil  Engineering  Department  offers  the  M.S.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  in  Civil  Engineering,  Environmental 
Engineering,  and  Ocean  Engineering.  The  two  latter 
programs  and  the  corresponding  degrees  and  degree 
requirements  are  described  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin 
under  the  corresponding  headings.  The  Master  of 
Science  degree  in  Civil  Engineering  requires  31  gradu 
ate  credits,  of  which  six  must  be  for  a  thesis  or  project 
with  report,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Guidance  Commit- 
tee. There  are  the  following  options,  each  with  a 
required  core  of  four  of  five  courses:  Environmental 
Engineering,  Fluid  Mechanics  and  Hydraulics, 
Mechanics  and  Structures,  Ocean  Engineering,  Soil 
Mechanics  and  Foundations,  and  Transportation  Engi- 
neering. 
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The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy are  specified  by  the  Graduate  School.  The  stu- 
dent's course  of  study,  including  both  technical  and 
nontechnical  courses  as  well  as  the  dissertation  topic, 
is  determined  by  the  student  and  individual  guidance 
committee.  It  is  intended  that  the  entire  program, 
including  all  non-technical  courses,  shall  be  related  to 
the  candidate's  interests  and  career  plans. 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS.  Credit,  3-6. 

710.  TRANSPORTATION  ANALYSIS  AND  PLANNING. 

Analysis  of  traffic  and  transportation  engineering  problems 
in  highways,  railroads  and  airports  and  the  planning  related 
to  those  facilities. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Shuldiner,   Mr.   Webster. 

715.  PAVEMENT  DESIGN. 

The  theory  of  flexible  and  rigid  pavement  design:  soil  condi- 
tions, joints,  base  and  subgrade  material  and  mix. 

Mr.  Boyer. 

716.  TRANSPORTATION  DESIGN. 

Design  of  the  visible  features  of  rural  and  urban  roadways 
and  intersections.  Mr.   Boyer,   Mr.   Webster. 


734.   NUMERICAL  METHODS  IN  STRUCTURAL 
MECHANICS. 

Application  of  numerical  methods  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems of  structural  mechanics.  Finite  difference  techniques 
and  other  methods  for  the  solution  of  problems  in  the  vibra- 
tion, stability  and  equilibrium  of  structural  elements. 
Prerequisite,  Math  585,  introductory  computer  program- 
ming, or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Archer,   Mr.    Miller,   Mr.  Stockton. 

CE738.   ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN  OF  OCEAN 

ENGINEERING  STRUCTURES  (OE  738). 
Techniques  for  analysis  and  prediction  of  loading,  perform- 
ance, and  durability  of  fixed  coastal  and  offshore  structures; 
examination    of  structural    design    factors    peculiar    to    the 
marine  environment. 
Prerequisite,  CE/OE  559.  Mr.   Miller,   Mr.   Nash. 

741.  STRUCTURAL  DYNAMICS. 

Behavior  of  linear  and  non-linear  mechanical  systems  sub- 
jected to  periodic  forces,  to  non-periodic  forces  and  to  shock 
loads. 
Mr.   Archer,   Mr.   Chajes,   Mr.   Dzialo,   Mr.  Nash,  Mr.  White. 

742.  EXPERIMENTAL  STRESS  ANALYSIS. 

Experimental  procedures  for  determination  of  stresses  and 
strains  due  to  static  and  dynamic  loads.  Mr.   Harris. 

743.  ELASTICITY. 

General  equations  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  elasticity  in 
space.  Plane  strain  and  plane  stress  in  cartesian,  polar,  and 
general  orthogonal  coordinates. 

Mr.  Archer,   Mr.   Dzialo,   Mr.   Nash,   Mr.   Stockton. 


720.  THEORETICAL  SOIL  MECHANICS. 

The    behavior   of  soil    masses   subjected    to  such    forces   as 
seepage,  frost  and  imposed  loads. 

721.  APPLIED  SOIL  MECHANICS. 

Solution   of  case   problems  applying  the   principles  of  soil 
mechanics  to  the  design  of  embankments,  retaining  walls, 
footings,  raft  foundation,  and  pile  structures. 
Prerequisite,  CE  720.  Mr.  Bemben,   Mr.    Hendrickson. 

722:  SEEPAGE  ANALYSIS. 

Analytical    study    of  ground    water   and    seepage    problems 
related  to  earth  structures.  Mr.   Hendrickson. 


723.   SHEAR  STRENGTH  OF  SOILS. 

Survey  of  current  theory  and  research. 


Mr.   Bemben. 


CE  724.   SUBMARINE  SOIL  MECHANICS  AND 

FOUNDATION  ENGINEERING  (OE  724). 
Exploration  of  marine  sediments,  assessment  of  geotechnical 
properties  and  methods  for  their  alteration,  submarine  slope 
stability,  and  foundation  design  factors  for  structures  on  and 
in  marine  sediments. 
Prerequisite,  CE  220  or  equivalent.  Mr.   Bemben. 

730.  PLASTIC  STEEL  DESIGN. 

Plastic  analysis  and  design  of  steel  frames,  plates,  and  shells. 
Prerequisites,  CE  331  and  532. 

Mr.  Chajes,   Mr.   Dzialo,  Mr.  Stockton. 

731,  732.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS  I,  II. 

Mathematical  and  computational  methods  for  the  solution  of 
civil  engineering  problems.  Topics  include  equilibrium 
problems  in  continuous  systems  and  the  solution  of  related 
self  adjoint  boundary  value  problems  in  one  or  more  space 
variables;  vibration  and  stability  problems,  orthogonal  func- 
tions, and  eigenvalue  problems;  propagation  problems  in 
discrete  and  continuous  systems. 

Prerequisite:  mathematical  background  covering  topics  in 
advanced  engineering  mathematics. 

Credit,  }  each  semester.   Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Stockton. 


744.  THEORY  OF  PLATES. 

Classical  theory  of  plates  as  well  as  modern  developments. 

Relationship   of   the   general    theory    of  elasticity    to    plate 

theory. 

Mr.  Archer,   Mr.   Dzialo,   Mr.   Nash,   Mr.   Stockton. 


745.   STRUCTURAL  STABILITY. 

Linear  and  non-linear  buckling  of  columns,  frames,  plates 
and  shells;  elastic,  inelastic,  and  finite  deformation  theories. 
Exact  solutions  and  approximate  solutions  by  energy  and 
finite  difference  methods. 

Mr.  Archer,   Mr.  Chajes,   Mr.   Nash. 


746.  SEISMIC  ANALYSIS  OF  STRUCTURES. 
Principles  of  engineering  seismology  including  the  analysis 
and  design  of  structures  to  resist  earthquake  motions. 
Prerequisite,  CE  741. 

Mr.  Chajes,   Mr.   Dzialo,   Mr.   Nash,   Mr.   White. 

747.  STRUCTURAL  DYNAMICS  II. 

A  continuation  of  CE  741.  Emphasis  on  analysis  of  civil  engi- 
neering structures  subject  to  various  steady  state  and  tran- 
sient loadings. 
Prerequisite.  CE  741. 

Mr.   Chajes,   Mr.   Dzialo,   Mr.   Nash,   Mr.  White. 


748.  STRUCTURAL  SHELLS. 

Analysis    of   structural    shells.    Membrane    theory,    bending 

theory  of  shells  of  revolution,  shear  deformation  shell  theory, 

nonlinear  theories,  stability. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Nash. 


CE751.   FLUID  MECHANICS  OF  THE  OCEAN  (OE751). 

Introduction    to  geophysical   fluid  dynamics.   Emphasis  on 

large-scale    interactions    between    the    atmosphere   and    the 

oceans. 

Prerequisite,  CE  256/556  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Colonell,   Mr.   Mangarella. 
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CE  752.  OCEAN  WAVE  THEORY  (OE  752). 
Classical  theories  of  water  waves,  generation  and  propaga- 
tion of  waves  at  sea;  observation  and  analysis  of  sea  waves, 
wave  spectra,  sea  forecasting,  and  wave  effects. 
Prerequisite,  CE  256/556  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Colonell. 

763.  SUBSURFACE  HYDROLOGY. 

Interrelation  of  surface  and  subsurface  hydrology.  Saturated 
and  unsaturated  flow  in  permeable  media.  Development  and 
utilization  of  subsurface  waters.  Chemical,  bacteriological, 
and  physical  aspects  of  ground  water  quality.  Deep  well  liq- 
uid wastes  disposal. 
Prerequisite,  CE  660  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Adrian. 


CE  783.  STRUCTURAL  MECHANICS  OF  DEEP 

SUBMERSIBLE  VEHICLES  (OE  783). 
Elastic  and  inelastic  action  of  pressure  hull  structure  ior  deep 
submersible  vehicles;  design  criteria  for  stiffened  shells  and 
plating  common  to  such  systems. 
Prerequisite,  CE  141  or  CE  240.  Mr.   Nash. 

CE  792.   DEEP  OCEAN  SYSTEMS  ENGINEERING  AND 

DESIGN  (OE  792). 
Systems  engineering  applied  to  analysis  and  synthesis  of  sys- 
tems  capable   of  doing    useful    work   in    the   deep   oceans. 
Emphasis  on   design   of  deep-submergence  vehicles.   Three- 
class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4.    Mr.    Heronemus. 


CE  765.  COASTAL  AND  ESTUARINE 
HYDRODYNAMICS  (OE  765). 
Techniques   for  analysis,   simulation,   prediction,   and   mea- 
surement of  hydrodynamic  behavior  of  coastal  and  estuarine 
waters.     Environmental     considerations     in     the     planning. 
design,  construction,  and  operation  of  engineering  works  in 
coastal  waters. 
Prerequisites,  CE  256/556  and  CE/OE  559,  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Colonell. 

770.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGINEERING  DESIGN. 

Selection,  evaluation,  and  design  of  environmental  engineer- 
ing processes  and  systems  based  on  laboratory  evaluations 
and  pilot  plant  studies. 
Prerequisites,  CE  771  and  772.      Mr.   DiGiano,   Mr.   Lindsey. 

771.  UNIT  PROCESSES  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
ENGINEERING. 

Application  of  biological   processes  in  environmental  engi- 
neering: aerobic  and  anaerobic  biological  oxidation.  Design 
of  aeration  and  disinfection  sybsyslems. 
Prerequisite,  CE  669  and  670.  Mr.   Lindsey. 

772.  UNIT  OPERATIONS  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
ENGINEERING. 

Application  of  physical  and  chemical  processes  in  environ- 
mental    engineering:     sedimentation,     flotation,     filtration, 
adsorption,  ion  exchange,  drying  and  chemical  coagulation. 
Prerequisites,  CE  669  and  670.  Mr.   DiGiano. 

CE773.  AIR  SAMPLING  AND  ANALYSIS 

Applications  of  fluid  mechanics  and  gas  laws  to  measurement 

and  collection  of  atmospheric  pollutants  which  arc  injurious 

to  health.  These  pollutants  are  analyzed  by  various  chemical 

techniques. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.    Halitsky. 

774.  ADVANCED  WASTE  TREATMENT. 

Application  of  new  techniques  for  treatment  of  waste  water 
with   the   ultimate  objective  of  providing  closed-cycle   use. 
Methods    of   removing    nonbiodegradables    and    inorganics 
from  wastewater  using  physical  and  chemical  processes. 
Prerequisites,  CE  771  and  772.  Mr.   DiGiano. 

775.  ENVIRONMENTAL  SYSTEMS  SIMULATION. 

Theoretical   and   practical   factors  governing  simulation   in 

environmental  engineering  systems.  Mathematical  models  of 

water  resources,  water  supply,  waste  treatment  and  disposal 

systems. 

Prerequisites,  Math  187  and  CE  270. 

Mr.   Adrian,    Mr.   Mangarella. 

776.  BIO-INSTRUMENTATION  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
SYSTEMS. 

Instrumentation  and  analytical  techniques  for  research  on 
biological,  biochemical,  and  chemical  systems  influencing 
man's  environment.  Spectral  theory  and  absorption  spectros- 
copy, chromatographic  and  mass  spectrograph ic  analysis, 
automatic  analysis  instruments. 
Prerequisite,  CE  672  or  equivalent.  Mr.   Kuzminski. 

780.    MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS. 

Advanced  topics  related  to  the  mechanical  behavior  of  struc- 
tural materials.  Mr.   Harris. 


CE794.    FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE 

(OE  794). 
Vehicle  buoyancy  and  stability,  vehicle  resistance  and  pro- 
duction of  thrust,  motion  of  surfaced  and  submerged  bodies, 
vehicle  maneuvering  and  control,  towing  and  mooring  line 
analysis.  Three  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  -f.    Mr.   Adams,    Mr.    Heronemus. 

CE  795.   OCEAN  ENGINEERING  FIELD  LABORATORY 

(OE  795). 
Introduction    to    oceanographic    measurements    and    ocean 
engineering  field  operations.  Emphasis  on  development  of 
practical  approaches  to  problems  in  ocean  environment. 
Prerequisite,  OE  core  curriculum.  Credit,   7-ft 

850,851.  SEMINAR 

Presentation  by  the  graduate  student  of  selected  current  lit- 
erature and  research.  Visiting  lecturers.  One  class  hour. 

Credit,   L 


800.    MASTER'S  THESIS. 


Minimum    credit.   6. 


CE801.    MASTER'S  PROJECT 

Research  carried  out  and  reported  under  the  supervision  of 
student's  advisor  as  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 
for  Master's  degree  in  Civil  Engineering  or  Environmental 
Engineering.  May  not  be  taken  by  those  taking  CE  800,  Mas- 
ter's Thesis.  Credit.   3-6. 

900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION.  Credit,   Iti. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit). 

522.  SOIL  TESTING. 

Sampling  and  testing  of  soils  for  engineering  purposes.  One 

class  hour,  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite,  CE  220  or  equivalent.  Mr.   Bemben. 

523-   SOIL  MECHANICS  FOR  TRANSPORTATION 
ENGINEERING. 

Application  of  the  principles  of  soil  mechanics  in  the  field  of 
Transportation  Engineering.  Topics  include  evaluation  of 
the  stability  of  soils  as  subgrade  and  embankment  materials, 
the  role  of  the  subgrade  properties  of  soils  on  the  design  of 
pavements,  and  methods  for  improving  the  subgrade  proper- 
ties of  soils. 
Prerequisite.  CE  220.  Mr.   Bemben. 

532.  THEORY  OF  STRUCTURES  II 
Analysis  of  statically  indeterminate  structures. 
Prerequisite,  CE  230. 

Mr.   Archer,   Mr.   Chajes,   Mr.   Nash,   Mr.  Stockton. 

534.  THEORY  OF  STRUCTURES  III. 

Analysis  of  complex  or  special  structures. 
Prerequisite,  CE  232;  corequisite  CE  331  and  333. 

Mr.    Miller. 

535.  MATRIX  ANALYSIS  OF  STRUCTURES. 
Development  and  use  of  the  flexibility  and  stiffness  methods 
of  matrix  analysis  for  determinate  and  indeterminate  struc- 
tures. 

Prerequisite,  CE  232. 

Mr.  Archer,   Mr.   Chajes,   Mr.   Stockton. 
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540.   STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS  II. 

Calculation  of  stresses  and  strains  in  components  of  machines 
and  structures. 
Prerequisite,  CE  141. 

Mr.   Archer,   Mr.  Chajes,   Mr.   Dzialo, 
Mr.  Stockton,  Mr.  White. 

556.   INTRODUCTION  TO  HYDRODYNAMICS. 

Mathematical  treatment  of  basic  theorems  of  classical  hydro- 
dynamics: optential  flow,  conformal  mapping,  wave  and  vor- 
tex motion.  Practical  application  of  hydrodynamic  principles 
to  engineering  problems. 
Prerequisite,  Math  186  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Carver,   Mr.   Colonell. 

CE  559.  ENGINEERING  OCEANOGRAPHY  (OE  559). 
Physical,  biological,  chemical,  and  geological  characteristics 
of  the  marine  environment  which  are  relevant  to  ocean  engi- 
neering activities. 

561.  OPEN-CHANNEL  FLOW. 

Steady  flow  in  open  channels  including  channel  transitions 
and  controls,  sediment  transport,  and  elementary  design  of 
related  hydraulic  structures. 
Prerequisite,  CE  260.  Mr.   Higgins,  Mr.   Mangarella. 

575.  ATMOSPHERIC  DISPERSION  OF  POLLUTANTS. 
Physical  and  dynamical  properties  of  the  atmosphere  and 
their  effect  on  dispersion  of  air-borne  material.  Methods  of 
calculation  of  concentration  fields  in  simple  and  complex 
flowfields.  Practical  approaches  to  the  analysis  of  diffusion 
from  point,  jet,  and  urban  area  sources.  Review  of  research 
techniques  for  measuring  diffusion  parameters. 
Prerequisite,  Math  174.  Credit,  2.    Mr.   Halitsky. 

CE  581.    MATERIALS  IN  THE  OCEAN  ENVIRONMENT 

(OE58I). 
Response  of  materials  to  the  ocean  environment,  including 
theories  of  corrosion,  corrosion  control,  fouling  and  antifoul- 
ing  systems.  Mr.   Harris. 

CE  590.  ENGINEERING  DESIGN  OF  SYSTEM  PAYLOAD 

DEVICES  (OE  590). 
Techniques  for  augmentation  of  man's  abilities  in  the  seas. 
Underwater     illumination,     manipulative     and     prosthetic 
devices,  tools  and  instruments  for  underwater  work. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.   Adams. 

CE591.   MARINE  DESIGN  (OE  591). 

Fundamentals  of  ocean  engineering  design  technology.  Spe- 
cific emphasis  on  matters  peculiar  to  the  marine  environ- 
ment. 

Three  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Credit,  4.   Mr.   Adams,   Mr.    Heronemus. 

CE  593.   PUBLIC  POLICY  AND  THE  USE  OF  THE  SEAS 

(OE593). 
Policies  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  toward  sover- 
eignty over  and  use  of  the  seas.  Laws  and  agreements  relating 
to   jurisdiction    over   oceanic    and    estuarine    resources   and 
arrangements  for  prevention  of  their  degradation. 

Credit,  2.    Mr.    Heronemus,   Mr.   Zahradnik. 

605.  ADVANCED  SURVEYING. 

Elements  of  astronomical,   geodetic,   and   photogrammetric 
surveying;  coordinate  systems  and  map  projections. 
Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  CE  101.  Mr.   Boyer,   Mr.   Weidmann. 

611.  TRAFFIC  ENGINEERING. 

Engineering  solutions  to  planning,  design,  and  operations 
problems  of  urban  and  rural  street  and  highway  networks. 
Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  CE  210.  Mr.   Boyer,   Mr.   Webster. 

634.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  CONCRETE. 
Design    of    various    types    of    reinforced    concrete-building 
frames;  elastic  theory  and  ultimate-strength  procedures. 
Prerequisites,  CE  232  and  333.  Mr.   Miller. 


657.  THEORY  OF  HYDRAULIC  SIMILITUDE. 

Hydraulic    similitude,    dimensional    analysis,    methods    of 
obtaining  dynamic  similarity  in  hydraulic  models  in  actual 
practice,  analysis  of  typical  hydraulic  models. 
Prerequisite,  CE  257.  Mr.  Carver. 

660.   HYDROLOGY. 

The     hydrologic     cycle,     including     precipitation,     runoff, 

ground  water,  flood  routing,  reservoir  sedimentation,  water 

law,    and    applications   of  hydrologic   techniques    to   water 

resources  engineering. 

Prerequisite,  CE  260  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.    Higgins. 

662.  WATER  RESOURCES  ENGINEERING. 
Planning  and  design  of  dams,  reservoirs,  and  other  related 
hydraulic  structures,  including  analysis  of  existing  and  pro- 
posed water  resources  projects. 
Prerequisite,  CE  260  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Higgins. 

665.  ENVIRONMENTAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND 
POLICIES. 

Public  policies  and  laws  relating  to  the  use  and  conservation 
of  water,    air,    land    resources.    Analysis   of  environmental- 
related  governmental  organizations  at  the  federal,  state,  and 
local  levels. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Adrian,   Mr.   Berger. 

669.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY. 

The  technology  available  to  provide  clean  air,  clean  water, 
and  to  dispose  of  solid  waste.  Some  field  trips  to  see  environ- 
mental effects,  treatment  plants,  and  quality-monitoring  sta- 
tions. 

One  4-hour  laboratory  (or  field  trip)  and  one  1-hour  lecture. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor.  Credit,  2. 

670.  ADVANCED  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGINEERING 
PRINCIPLES. 

The  underlying  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  principles 
involved  in  engineering  studies  of  air,  water,  and  solid-waste 
pollution  problems  are  developed.  Basic  concepts  are  com- 
bined to  model  pollution-control  systems  and  responses  of 
the  atmospheric,  aquatic,  and  terrestrial  environments. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  DiGiano. 

671.  INDUSTRIAL  WASTE  TREATMENT  AND 
CONTROL. 

Composition  of  industrial  effluents;  pollution  criteria  and 
effects  of  industrial  wastes  on  receiving  waters;  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  methods  and  applications  in  treat- 
ment. 

Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.   Lindsey. 

672.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS  I. 

An  application  of  chemical  principles  to  environmental  engi- 
neering analysis  with  specific  reference  to  pollution  indices. 
Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  112.  Mr.   Kuzminski. 

673.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS  II. 

The  fundamental  microbiological  and  biochemical  proper- 
ties of  the  microorganisms  important  in  environmental  engi- 
neering  practice.   Two   class   hours,   one   3-hour   laboratory 
period. 
Prerequisite,  CE  672  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.    Kuzminski. 

674.  RADIOLOGICAL  HEALTH  ENGINEERING. 

Basic  principles  and  procedures  pertaining  to  the  safe  con- 
trol, use,  and  disposal  of  common  sources  of  ionizing  radia- 
tion. Mr.   Marcus. 


675.   SURFACE  WATER  QUALITY  CONTROL. 
Evaluation  and  control  of  water  quality  in  streams. 
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and  reservoirs.   Maihematical  analyses  of  patterns  of  water 

movement  and  their  relation  to  water  quality. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.    Feng. 

676.  SOLID  WASTES. 

Production,  collection,  transportation,   treatment,  and  dis- 
posal of  solid  waste  products  (including  municipal,  indus- 
trial, and  agricultural  wastes). 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.    Kuzminski. 

COURSES  NOT  FOR  MAJOR  CREDIT 

(No  graduate  credit  for  students  majoring  in  Civil  or  Envi- 
ronmental Engineering) 

520.  SOIL  MECHANICS. 

Engineering  uses  and  mechanical  properties  of  soils. 

Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Mr.    Hendrickson. 

571.   INTRODUCTION  TO  ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLLUTION  CONTROL. 

Basic  engineering  aspects  of  environmental  pollution  con- 
trol. Mr.   Feng.   Mr.   Ward 


and  classics  courses  at  the  University  (pre-practicum) 
and  in  secondary  schools  (practicuni).  Special  innova- 
tive projects  and  pilot  programs  are  being  conducted 
in  schools  throughout  the  state,  staffed  by  M.A.T.  can- 
didates at  the  University.  All  students  in  the  program 
must  equip  themselves  with  a  minor  in  some  other 
teaching  field  such  as  English,  French.  Spanish,  history, 
or  mathematics.  At  least  IS  credits  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  work  must  be  earned  in  the  minor  field. 
Much  or  all  of  this  should  be  done  at  the  undergradu- 
ate level  before  the  student  enters  the  MAT.  program. 
Applicants  should  also  have  completed  courses  in  edu- 
cational or  adolescent  psychology  and  foundations  or 
philosophy  of  education  at  the  undergraduate  level. 
Graduation  requirements  include  demonstration  of 
familiarity  with  Latin  authors  on  a  departmentally 
approved  reading  list  and  successful  completion  of  a 
comprehensive  examination. 
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GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Gilbert  W.  La  wall,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Classics,  B.A.,  Oberlin  College.  1957; 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1961. 

Vincent  J.  Clearv,  Associate  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.S.,  St.  Joseph's  College.  1954; 
M.A.,  Villanova  University.  1959;  Ph.D..  University  oi 
Pennsylvania.  1967. 

Robert  H.  Dyer,  Professor,  B.A.,  Auckland  University 
College,  1954;  M.A..  University  ol  New  Zealand,  1955. 

Robert  J.  Goar,  Associate  Professor,  B.A..  Harvard 
College.  1954;  M.A..  Harvard  University,  1958;  Ph.D.. 
1968. 

John  D.  Marry,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Fordham 
University,  1968;  Ph.D..  Stanford  University.  1973. 

Edward    Phinney,   Jr..    Professor,    B.A.,    University    of 
Oregon.  1957;  M.A..  1959;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Califoi 
niaat  Berkeley.  1963. 

Elizabeth  Lydinc  Will,  Associate  Professor,  B.  \  . 
Miami  University,  1944;  M.A..  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
1945;  Ph.D..  1949. 


The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  (M.A.T.) 
may  be  earned  in  Latin  and  Classical  Humanities.  1  he- 
program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  teaching 
careers  in  secondary  schools.  It  requires  two  full  years 
of  work  and  may  include  study  in  Italy  during  the  sum- 
mer. Teaching  assistanlships  and  summer  scholarships 
are  available.  A  minimum  of  39  credits  is  required,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  21  credits  in  Latin  and  Classical 
Humanities,  nine  credits  in  professional  education, 
and  nine  credits  in  a  teaching  practicum  accompanied 
by  a  seminar.  The  credits  in  Classical  Humanities  may 
include  courses  in  art,  history,  philosophy,  English, 
and  comparative  literature.  Courses  may  be  taken  at 
the  neighboring  colleges  (Amherst,  Mount  Holyoke, 
and  Smith)  under  the  Five  College  Cooperation  Pro- 
gram. Supervised   practice  teaching  is  done  in   Latin 
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ALL  COURSES  CARRY  !  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

(1   \sslis    505      I  Ml      MATERIAL    WORLD    OF     I  111 

ROMANS 
The  Romans  as  people  on   the  basis  oi   the  archaeological 
evidence  about  thc-ii  daily  li\es  (their  houses,  pottery,  coins, 
glass,  textiles).  Special  attention  to  the  finds  from  Pompeii 

CI   \SM(.S  506     I  HI    \N(  II- \  I  (  I  I  \ 

The  cits  and  the  use  ol  <uv  planning  in  ilu-  Neai  K.ist. 
Greece,  and  Italy:  stress  on  sociological  and  economic  aspects 
Special    attention    to    Rome   and    iis    urbanization    in    the 

Empire. 

(1   ISSICS528   RELIGIONS  Ol    rHE  GREEK  WORLD. 
Origins  and  development  ol  ancient  Greek  worship,  deities, 
(ults.  festivals,  and  life-crisis  ceremonies;  prehistoric,  Neai 
Eastern,   ,nu\    [ndolranian    influences;   chauvinistic,   philo- 
sophical, and  mystical  reactions  to  received  religion. 

(  I   V.SSICS529   RELIGIONS  OF   I  HI-  ROMAN  WORLD 
Origins  and  development  of  native  Roman  worship,  denies, 
cults,   festivals,   life-crisis  ceremonies;   importation  ol  other 
cults,  festivals;  nature  and  causes  of  the  failure  ol  paganism 
and  the  victor)  ol  Christianity, 

(  1   \s.MCS   585.    I  HE   DEEP   MR1  (    II  Kl-s   ol    (.RITk 

THOUGHT. 
The    development    of   thought    in    the    Greek    world    from 
Homer  to  Aristotle,  tracing  the  evolution  of  mental  concepts 
and  ways  of  thinking  about  man  and  the  world  around  him 

CLASSICS  595.  INTERPRETING  ANCIENT  MYTH. 
What  some  thinkers  have  said  about  ancient  m\th  lor  over 
3000  Years,  and  why. 

CLASSICS  608.  THE  TEACHING  OF  CLASSIC   VI 
HUMANITIES  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Guidance  in  preparing  enrichment  material  in  language 
classes  and  in  designing  and  teaching  courses  dealing  with 
classical  life  and  institutions,  drama,  art.  mythology,  and  lit- 
erature on  the  secondary  level. 

CLASSICS  610.  STUDENT  TEACHING:  CLASSICS 
Supervised  practice  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 

Credit,   112. 

CLASSICS  700    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Directed  study  of  some  problem  in  classical  civilization. 

Credit,   1-6. 
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CLASSICS  701.  THE  ROMAN  CITY. 

The  topography,  monuments,  and  daily  life  of  selected 
Roman  cities  with  emphasis  on  Rome  itself.  Sociological, 
economic,  and  environmental  factors  in  ancient  city  plan- 
ning. May  involve  travel  and  study  in  Italy.  By  arrangement 
(summer  only).  Credit,  3-6. 


Greek 

GREEK  700.   SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Directed  study  of  some  problems  in  Greek  literature. 

Credit,  1-6. 

Latin 

LATIN  505.  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  LATIN 

LITERATURE. 
Practice  in  the  expressive  reading  of  Latin  texts. 
One  class  hour.  Credit,   1. 

May  be  repeated  up  to  3  credits. 

LATIN  515.   ADVANCED  GRAMMAR  AND  STYLE. 
Structure  of  the  language;  evolution  of  grammatical  and  lin- 
guistic  concepts   and    terminology   used    to  describe   them. 
Analysis  of  the  style  of  representative  Latin  prose  authors 
and  exercises  in  composition. 

LATIN  607.  TEACHING  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 
Methods  and  materials  for  teaching  the  Latin  language  in 
secondary  schools.  May  be  coordinated  with  practice  teaching 
experiences.  Credit,  3-6. 

LATIN  608.  TEACHING  LATIN  LITERATURE. 
Methods  and  materials  for  teaching  Latin  literature  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  May  be  coordinated  with  practice  teaching 
experiences.  Credit,  3-6. 

LATIN  610.  STUDENT  TEACHING:  LATIN. 
Supervised  practice  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 


(Two  of  the  following  courses  - 
each  semester.) 


Credit,   1-12. 
Latin  625-633  —  are  offered 


LATIN  625.  THE  LATIN  POLITICAL  TRACT. 

Selections  from  Sallust  and  Caesar  accompanied  by  an  histor- 
ical and  literary  analysis  of  their  works. 

LATIN  626.   LATIN  DIDACTIC  EPIC. 

Selections  from  Lucretius,  Vergil's  Georgics,  and  Ovid's  Ars 


LATIN  627.   LATIN  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 
Selections  from  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Suetonius. 

LATIN  628.   LATIN  DRAMA. 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Seneca. 

LATIN  629.   LATIN  ESSAYS  AND  LETTERS. 

The  Roman  mind  as  revealed  in  the  philosophical  works  of 

Cicero  and  the  moral  epistles  of  Seneca;  Roman  private  life 

and  personal  concerns  as  revealed  in  the  letters  of  Cicero  and 

Pliny. 

LATIN  630.   LATIN  ELEGIAC  POETRY. 

Selections  from  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid. 

LATIN  631.  CICERO'S  ORATIONS. 

The  major  orations  of  Cicero  interpreted  against  their  social 
and  political  background  and  analyzed  according  to  ancient 
rhetorical  theories. 

LATIN  632.  LYRIC  POETRY. 
Selected  lyrics  of  Catullus  and  Horace. 

LATIN  633.  VERGIL'S  AENEID. 

The  entire  poem  with  attention  to  traditional  and  contempo- 
rary critical  perspectives  and  evaluations. 


LATIN  700.   SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Directed  study  of  some  problem  in  Latin  literature. 

Credit,  2-6. 

LATIN  701.  EXPLORING  LATIN  LITERATURE. 
Exploratory  readings  in  a  variety  of  Latin  authors. 

Credit,  3-6. 

LATIN  790.   SEMINAR. 

Intensive,  advanced  study  of  some  aspect  of  Latin  literature. 

Credit,  3-6. 

LATIN  800.   MASTER'S  THESIS. 

Research  and  writing  of  a  master's  thesis.  Optional. 

Maximum  credit,  9. 
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GRADUATE  FACULTY 

E.  Harris  Nober,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Communication  Disorders,  B.A.,  1951; 
M.A.,  Brooklyn  College,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State,  1957. 

Arthur  Boothroyd,  Associate  Professor,  B.Sc, 
Kingston-upon-HuIl,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Manchester,  1968. 

Roy  W.  Gengel,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Knox  Col- 
lege, 1958;  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1962;  Ph.D.,  CID-Washing- 
ton  University,  1968. 

Jay  Melrose,  Professor,  B.A.,  Queens  College,  1948; 
M.A.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1954. 

Gary  P.  Nerbonne,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Central 
Michigan,  1959;  M.A.,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State, 
1967. 

Henry  B.  Peirce,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1950;  M.A.,  Michigan,  1955;  Ed.D.,  Boston 
University,  1970. 

Charlena  M.  Seymour,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  How- 
ard, 1965;  M.A.,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State,  1971. 

Harry  N.  Seymour,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Howard, 
1964;  M.A.,  1969;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State,  1971. 

Gilbert  C.  Tolhurst,  Professor,  B.A.,  1937;  M.A., 
Brigham  Young,  1946;  Ph.D.,  Iowa,  1948. 

The  Department  of  Communication  Disorders  cur- 
rently offers  work  leading  toward  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  in  Communication  Studies.  Applicants  to  the 
Graduate  program  should  meet  all  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  Graduate  School  and  either  have  an 
adequate  undergraduate  background  in  communica- 
tion disorders  or  expect  to  correct  deficiencies  without 
graduate  credit. 

Graduate  study  leading  to  the  M.A.  is  designed  to 
prepare  students  for  careers  as  speech  pathologists, 
audiologists,  and  speech  and  hearing  scientists,  and  is 
also  preparatory  for  doctoral  study  in  these  fields. 

The  M.A.  degree  is  offered  under  thesis  and  non- 
thesis  option.  Candidates  must  complete  a  minimum  of 
30  credits  for  either  option.  The  thesis  option  allows 
up  to  six  credits  for  the  thesis. 

Graduate  study  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  is 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  positions  of  clinical 
and  research  leadership  in  academic,  clinical,  medical 
and  research  settings  in  such  areas  as  speech  pathology, 
audiology,  language  pathology  and  speech  and  hearing 
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For  the  Ph.D.,  a  minimum  of  60  credits  beyond  the 
bachelor's  degree  is  required,  exclusive  of  credit  for  the 
dissertation. 

The  Communication  Disorders  Clinic  and  the  Com- 
munication Disorders  Laboratory  are  available  for  clin- 
ical practicum  work  and  for  acquiring  research  experi- 
ence. In  terms  of  clinical  preparation,  on -cam  pus  and 
off-campus  supervised  clinical  work  is  offered  in  order 
to  help  students  meet  professional  requirements  by  the 
time  of  the  completion  of  advanced  degrees. 

For  both  the  M.A.  and  the  Ph.D.,  plans  of  study  are 
prepared  individually  in  consultation  with  faculty 
advisers. 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 

(For  cither  major  or  minor  credit) 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 

Independent  study  in  special  subjects.  Not  more  than  9  cred- 
its may  be  applied  toward  the  M.A.  degree. 

Credit,  1-3  each  semester;  maximum  credit,  9. 

781.  VOICE  PROBLEMS. 

Voice  disorders,  organic  and  functional;  symptoms,  and  prin- 
ciples and  techniques  of  therapy  and  diagnosis. 
Prerequisites,  Comm  Studies  182  and  284  or  equivalents. 

Mr.    Peirce. 

782.  ADVANCED  CLINICAL  PRACTICE. 

Supervised  clinical  practice  with  children  and  adults  with 
various  speech  and  hearing  disorders;  group  and  individual 
therapy  techniques. 

Prerequisites,  Comm  Studies  181,  182  and  284  or  equivalents. 

Credits,    1-6 

783.  INTRODUCTION  TO  EXPERIMENTAL 
PHONETICS. 

Review      of      experimental      research      and      instrumental 
approaches  in   the  study   and  analysis  of  the  phonetic  ele- 
ments of  language.  Individual  student  reports. 
Prerequisites,  Comm  Studies  181,  284,  or  equivalents. 

Mr.   Nerbonnc. 

784.  ORGANIC  PATHOLOGIES  OF  SPEECH. 

Etiology,  classification,  evaluation,  and  speech  rehabilitation 
of  cleft  palate,  laryngectomy,  and  other  organic  pathologies 
of  speech. 
Prerequisites.  Comm  Studies  283  and  284. 

785.  NEUROPATHOLOGIES  IN  COMMUNICATION 
DISORDERS  I. 

Principles  concerning  etiologies,  instruments  for  evaluation, 
classification,     and     methods    of    clinical     management    of 
acquired  aphasia  and  cerebral  palsy. 
Prerequisites,  Comm  Studies  284  or  equivalent. 

787.  HEARING  CONSERVATION  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
AUDIOLOGY. 

Identification  and  management  of  the  hearing-impaired  in 
hospitals,   public  schools,  and   industry.   Noise  control  and 
other  preventative  measures. 
Prerequisite,  Comm  Studies  285. 

788.  ADVANCED  CLINICAL  AUDIOLOGY. 

Theories,  methodologies,  and  procedures  for  special  diagnos- 
tic testing  in  audiology.   Hearing,  selection  and  evaluation 
procedures. 
Prerequisite,  Comm  Studies  285. 

789.  TRENDS  IN  CONTEMPORARY  AUDIOLOGY. 
Investigation    and    evaluation    of   the    recent    research    and 
advances  in  knowledge  concerning  the  auditory  capacities, 
and  the  management  of  audiological  problems. 
Prerequisite,  Comm  Studies  788.  Mr.   Nober. 


790.  BEHAVIOR  MODIFICATION  IN 
COMMUNICATION  DISORDERS. 

The  habilitation  and  rehabilitation  of  speech  and  language- 
disorders  through  behavior  modification,  using  operant  pro- 
cedures. 
Prerequisite,  Comm  Studies  1 82  and  283. 

791.  MANAGEMENT  OF  COMMUNICATION 
DISORDERS  PROGRAMS. 

Investigation,  management  and  supervision  of  speech  pathol- 
ogy and  audiology  programs  in  public  schools,  rehabilitation 
centers,  hospital  clinics,  and  in  special-education  residential 
settings. 
Prerequisite,  permission  ol  instructor. 

792.  THEORIES  OF  HEARING. 

The  current  acoustic,  psychophysiological,  physical,  anatomi- 
cal, psychological,  and  clniu.il  aspects  "I  audition,  and  the 
theories  of  hearing  developed  to  explain  them. 
Prerequisite,  Comm  Studies  284,  285,  287/587. 

Mi      I  olhurst. 

793.  HEARING  AIDS  VND   \  M  I'll  1  K  A  I  ION 

The  nature  and  types  ol  amplifying  systems  employed  with 
hearing-handicapped.   I*  '.lectio  acoustit  characteristics  includ- 
ing gain,  power,  acoustic  response,  distortion,  etc    Principles 
and  methods  of  selection  and  usage  of  heating  aids. 
Prerequisite.  Speech  7*8. 

794    DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS  IN  SPEECH  S 

I  ANGl    U.I-  DISORDERS. 
Review,  analysis  and  demonstrations  ol  the  diagnosis  proce- 
dures used  in  the  assessment  and  evaluation  ol  speech  and 
language  disorders. 
Preieq  nisi  lev  Com  in  Studies  182  .md  281/581. 
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Credit,    ?-6. 


BIO    SEMINAR  IN  RESEARCH  1  OPICS  AND  METHODS 

Desirable  areas  and  topics  of  investigation:  application  meth- 
odology and  bibliography,  Fentaiive  exploration  of  selected 
subjects.  Offered  for  doctoral  students  as  needed,  with  sec 
tions  arranged  for  each  ol  the  principal  areas  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

881.  ACOUSTIC  PHONE  I  ICS 

In-depth  study  ol  the  acoustic  characteristics  <>t  speech;  dis- 
n in  tivc  acousti*    features  of  phonetic  elements  and  then  rela- 
tions to  production  and  reception;  emphasis  on  laboratory 
approaches.  Student  research  projects. 
Prerequisite,  Comm  Studies  783 

882.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PHONETICS. 

In-depth   study   of  the   physiological    processes   involved    in 
speech  and  voice  production;  distinctive  physiological   fea 
lures  of  phonetic  elements;  laboratory  approaches.  Student 
research  projects. 
Prerequisite,  Comm  Studies  783. 

884.  GRADUATE  SEMINAR  IN  COMMUNICATION 
DISORDERS. 

Analysis  and  discussion  of  major  problems  in  the  field  of 
communication  disorders.  One  of  the  following  topics  is 
usually  offered:  a)  communication  disorders  and  the  teacher, 
b)  communication  disorders  in  geriatrics,  c)  communication 
disorders  and  medicine,  d)  the  non-verbal  child,  e)  electro- 
physiologic audiometry  and  f)  speech  audiometry. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit.  Maximum  credit,  9. 

900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION.  Credit.   IS. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE   WI> 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

581.  CLINICAL  PROCEDURES. 

Introduction  to  the  clinical  process  in  a  Communication  Dis- 
orders  Clinic    including    personnel    responsibilities,    profes- 
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sional  ethics,  techniques  of  differential  diagnosis,  study  of 
clinical  forms  and  referrals.  Supervised  observations  of  diag- 
nostic and  therapy  sessions.  Laboratory  training  in  clinical 
equipment.  Mr.    Melrose. 

586.  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  ACOUSTICALLY 
HANDICAPPED. 

Techniques  of  speech  therapy,  auditory  training,  and  speech 
reading  for  hard-of-hearing  children  and  adults;  multi-sen- 
sory approach  to  language  development.  Laboratory  practice 
under  supervision. 
Prerequisite,  Comm  Studies  285. 

587.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  HEARING  AND  SPEECH 
SCIENCE. 

Investigation  of  physiological,  acoustical,  and  psychological 
correlates  of  speech  production,  transmission,  and  reception. 
Exercises  in  the  application  of  laboratory  methods. 
Prerequisites,  Comm  Studies  181  and  284.         Mr.   Nerbonne. 

588.  CLINICAL  PRACTICE. 

Supervised  experience  in   therapy   with   individuals  having 

articulatory-type  disorders. 

May  be  repeated  once. 

Prerequisites,  Comm  Studies  181  and  182.  Credit,   1-3. 

589.  COMMUNICATION  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DEAF 
AND  HARD-OF-HEARING. 

The   physical,   psychological,  social,   and  educational   prob- 
lems and  needs  of  the  hearing  handicapped. 
Prerequisite,  Comm  Studies  250/550.  Mr.   Nober. 

591.  PEDIATRIC  AUDIOLOGY. 

Assessment  and  clinical  management  of  infants  and  children 
with  auditory  disorders.  Problems  of  differential  diagnosis, 
screening  techniques,  conditioning  procedures  and  electro- 
physiologic methods.  Parental  guidance  and  employment  of 
amplification  with  children. 
Prerequisites,  Comm  Studies  285  and  286/586. 

592.  LEARNING  AND  LANGUAGE  DISABILITIES 
IN  CHILDREN. 

Learning  disabilities  associated  with  physical,  psychological, 
and  social  etiologies.  Problems  of  language  development  and 
cognitive  disorders,  remedial  practices  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing problems,  and  learning  patterns  of  the  culturally  disad- 
vantaged. Diagnostic  assessment  and  educational  processes 
outlined. 

Mr.   Nober. 
595.  STUTTERING. 

Major  theories  of  the  etiology,  diagnosis,  and  clinical  man- 
agement of  stuttering. 
Prerequisite,  Comm  Studies  182. 
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GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Kenneth  L.  Brown,  Associate  Professor  and  Chairman  of 
the    Department    of  Communication    Studies,     B.S., 
Syracuse,  1955;  M.A.,  I960;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern,  1965. 

Vernon  E.  Cronen,  Associate  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.A.,  Ripon  College,  1963;  M.  A.,  1968; 
Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1970. 

Jeffrey  P.  Bacal,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A. ,  Dartmouth, 
1968;  M.A.,  1970;  Ph.D.,  Iowa,  1974. 

Vincent  M.  Bevilacqua,  Professor,  B.A.,  1957;  M.A., 
Emerson,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1961. 

Jane  Blankenship,  Professor,  B.A.,  Akron,  1956;  M.A., 
1957;  Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1961. 

Jennings  Bryant,  Assistant  Professor,  A.  B.,  Davidson 
College,  1967;  M.Div. ,  Louisville  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary,  1971;  Ph.D.,  Indiana,  1974. 


Richard  L.  Conville,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
1965;  M.A.,  Samford,  1968;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State,  1970. 

Leslie  K.  Davis,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Slippery  Rock 
State  College,  1968;M.S.,  Indiana  State  University,  1969; 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1975. 

Richard  D.  Harper,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Vermont, 
1948;  M.A.,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1951. 

Fern  L.  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Minnesota, 
1968;  M. A.,  Northwestern,  1969;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1974. 

James  E.  Lynch,  Professor,  B.A.,  1948;  M.A.,  1949; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1955. 

Ronald  J.  Matlon,  Associate  Professor,  B.A. ,  Indiana 
State,  1960;  M.S.,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Purdue,  1966. 

NancyT.  Mihevc,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  1968;  M.A., 
1969;  Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1974. 

W.  Barnett  Pearce,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Carson-Newman  College,  1965;  M.A.,  1968;  Ph.D.,  Ohio 
University,  1969. 

William  K.  Price,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Maryland, 
1954;  M.A.,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1964. 

Ronald  F.  Reid,  Pnfessor,  B.A.,  Pepperdine  College, 
1950;  M.A.,  New  Mexico,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Purdue,  1954. 

Maurice  E.  Shelby,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Washington,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State,  1963. 

Hermann  G.  Stelzner,  Professor,  B.A.,  Emerson,  1953, 
M.A.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1957. 

Richard  L.  Stromgren,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Massachusetts,  1954;  M.A.,  Northwestern,  1958. 

The  Department  of  Communication  Studies  offers  pro- 
grams leading  toward  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 

Graduate  study  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  in  Communica- 
tion Studies  with  a  concentration  in  Communication 
and  Rhetorical  Theory  emphasizes  a  combination  of 
historical-critical  and  behavioral  research  methodolo- 
gies for  examining  past  and  present  phenomena  of 
human  communication. 

Graduate  study  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  in  mass  com- 
munications emphasizes  an  interdisciplinary  approach 
to  the  study  of  mass  communications  through  which 
the  graduate  student  interprets,  consolidates,  and 
makes  more  meaningful,  information  and  research 
within  the  Department  of  Communication  Studies  and 
from  other  areas  of  the  University  interested  in  mass 
media.  The  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students 
for  academic  careers  and  for  research  and  development 
positions  in  commercial  and  public  media. 

The  department  requires  a  research  tool.  It  is  up  to 
the  student's  Guidance  Committee  to  require  the  spe- 
cific competencies  deemed  appropriate  to  the  candi- 
date's research.  For  example,  students  doing  quantita- 
tive research  would  probably  need  advanced  work  in 
statistics  or  computer  science;  students  doing  histori- 
cal-critical research  in  classical  rhetoric  probably  need 
a  reading-knowledge  of  one  or  more  languages. 

Candidates  for  the  M.A.  degree  select  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing major  areas  of  concentration:  1)  mass  communi- 
cations, 2)  communication  and  rhetorical  theory,  or  3) 
communication  education. 

Graduate  work  leading  to  an  M.A.  in  mass  communi- 
cations   provides    the    student    with    academic    back- 
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ground  for  entering  the  communications  industries  in 
either  educational  or  commercial  media,  and  provides 
a  foundation  for  doctoral  study.  The  M.A.  in  Commun- 
ication and  Rhetorical  Theory  emphasizes  theoretical, 
historical,  and  critical  studies  of  these  subjects  and  is 
designed  primarily  to  prepare  students  for  doctoral 
study  and  for  careers  in  college  and  university  teaching 
and  research.  Graduate  work  leading  to  the  M.A.  in 
Communication  Education  is  a  more  general  course  of 
study  to  prepare  candidates  for  secondary  school  teach- 
ing of  interpersonal  communication,  oral  interpreta- 
tion, debate,  theatre  and  mass  communication. 

Applicants  to  the  graduate  program  should  meet  all 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School 
and  either  have  a  good  undergraduate  background  in 
communication  studies  or  proceed  to  correct  deficien- 
cies without  graduate  credit. 

The  M.A.  degree  is  offered  under  a  thesis  and  non- 
thesis  option.  Candidates  must  complete  a  minimum  of 
30  credits  for  both  options.  The  thesis  option  allows  up 
to  six  credits  for  the  thesis.  A  minimum  of  60  credits 
beyond  the  bachelor's  degree,  exclusive  of  credits  for 
the  dissertation,  is  required  for  the  Ph.D.  Plans  of 
study  are  prepared  individually  in  consultation  with 
faculty  advisers. 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUA  I  1   S|  UDENTS ONLY 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Independent  study  in  special  subjects.  No  more  than  9  cred- 
its may  be  applied  toward  the  M.A.  degree 

Credit,   /-?  each  semester;  maximum  credit,   9. 

707-  SEMINAR  IN  MASS  COMMUNICA  I  IONS 
Revolving  topics  in  mass  communications;   research  papers, 
reports.  Course  may  be  repeated  for  credit;  credit  not  granted 
for  the  same  topic  twice. 

Prerequisite.  9  upper-division  hours  in  mass  communications 
and  permission  of  instructor. 

712.  RHETORIC  Ol-  ARISTOTLE. 

Intensive  study  of  the  Rhetoric  in  translation;  related  ion 

cepts  in  other  works  of  Aristotle.  Lectures,  discussion,  papers. 

713    THEORIES  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  STYLE. 

Theories  of  language  and  style  from  ancient  times  to  the 
present.  Emphasis  on  their  application  to  rhetorical  theorv 
and  criticism. 

Prerequisite.  12  credits  in  communication  and  rhetorical 
theory.  Miss   Blankenship. 

714.  EXPERIMENTAL  SIT  DIES  IN  PERSUASION 
THEORY 

Examination  of  quantitative  research  studies  in  persuasion- 
Attention  to  experimental  research. 
Prerequisites,  Comm  Studies  21  1/511  and  350/650. 

Mr    Cronen. 

715.  DIRECTING  THE  FORENSIC  PROGRAM 

Problems  related  to  forensic  programs:  coaching  individual 
and  group  activities,  judging,   tournament  administration, 
and  administration  of  the  entire  forensics  program. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.    Matlon. 

718.  SEMINAR  IN  PUBLIC  ADDRESS. 

Selected  topics  in  the  history  and  criticism  of  public  address. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  May  repeat  for  a  total 
of  6  credits.  Mr.   Reid. 

719.  SEMINAR  IN  RHETORICAL  THEORY. 

Selected  topics  in  rhetorical  theory;  detailed  consideration  of 


the  relationship  of  rhetoric  to  other  disciplines,  specific  con- 
cepts, periods,  and  figures. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  May  repeal  for  a  total 
of  6  credits. 

720.  SEMINAR  IN  MEDIA  RESEARCH  METHODS. 

Historical,  descriptive,  critical,  experimental,  and  quantita- 
tive mass  communications  research  methodologies. 
Prerequisite,  9  upper-division  hours  in  mass  communications 
and  permission  of  instructor.  May  repeat  for  a  total  of  6  cred- 
its. Mr.    Meyer. 

721.  SEMINAR  IN  BROADCASTING 

Revolving  topics  pertaining  to  various  political,  social,  arid 
economic  aspects  of  broadcasting;  research  papers,  reports. 
Prerequisite,  9  upper-division  hours  in  mass  communications 
and  permission  of  instructor.  Course  mav  be  repeated  lor 
credit,  but  students  may  not  receive  credit  for  the  same  topic 
twice. 

722.  SEMINAR  IN  FILM 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  film  history,  theorv,  and  iriti 
cism.  Revolving  topics. 

Prerequisite.  9  upperdiv  ision  In  mis  in  mass  communications 
and  permission  of  instructor.  Course  ma)  be  repeated;  credit 
not  granted  for  the  same  lopu  twice. 

Mr.   Baca  I.   Mr.   Stromgrcn. 


733.   MASS  PI  RM    \SION. 

The  process,  functions,  and  effects 

level.  The  role  of  the  mass  media. 

734. 


ol  persuasion  on  a  mass 
Mr.    Mcvci 


FILM  AND  S()(  11   1  \     I  111-  CINEM  \   \s  \  sot  ]  \l 

FORCE. 
The  effective  and  reflet  tive  roles  ol  film  in  sot  iety.  Emphasis 
on  the  relationship  ol  society  i<>  the  structure,  development, 
function,  and  effects  ol  the  motion  picture.  Mr.   Bonn. 

770    HISTORY  OF  COM  Ml  NICATION  EDUCATION 
Speech  pedagogy  from  ancieni  Greece  to  the  present.  Empha- 
sis on  spec*  h-communi<  at  ion  education  in  \  merit  a. 

Mr.    Brown. 

77  1     SEMINAR  IN  COMMUNK   VTION  PEDAGOGY 

Selected  topics  relevant  to  the  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching  communication.  Attention  to  communication  and 
rhetorical  theon  Mi     Brown.   Mi     Price, 
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Credit, 
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810.  SEMINAR  IN  RESEARCH  rOPICS  AND  METHODS 
Desirable  areas  and  topics  ol  investigation;  application  meth- 
odology and  bibliography  I  entative  exploration  of  selected 
subjects.  Offered  for  doctoral  students  as  needed,  with  set 
tions  arranged  for  each  ol  the  principal  areas  of  the  depart 
merit 

812.   SEMINAR  IN  CON  I  EMPORARN.  Rill   I  ORICAL 

PRACTICE  AND  CRII  [CISM. 
Intensive  stud)  and  analysis  of  the  speaking  and  writing  gen- 
erated b\  a  major  public  controversy,  1930  to  the  preseni 

Miss    Blankenship.    Mr    Stelznei 

900.   DO(    [*ORAJ    DISSERTATION.  Credit,   18. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

505.  CLASSICAL  RHETORICAL  THEORY. 

Major  rhetorical  theories  from  their  emergence  in  ancient 
Greece  to  the  late  Roman  Empire.  Emphasis  on  the  Sophists. 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Hermagoras,  Cicero,  Quintillian,  and  St. 
Augustine. 

507    RHETORIC  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE  IN  AMERICA. 

A  survey  of  the  rhetorical  strategies  of  various  American 
social  movements  such  as  the  American  Revolution,  the 
populist  movement,  and  the  civil  rights  movement 

Mr    Reid. 
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Comparative  Literature 

511.  contemporary  rhetorical  theory. 

Contemporary  philosophical  approaches  to  rhetorical  theory. 
Selected  major  contemporary  theorists  such  as  Weaver, 
Richards,  Burke,  Duncan,  McLuhan.  and  Perelman. 

Miss  Blankenship. 

525.   HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MOTION 
PICTURE. 

The  motion  picture  as  a  social  force  and  as  a  form  of  art. 
Interrelationship  and  analysis  of  form,  technique,  and  social 
impact  of  film.  Selected  screenings  of  representative  film 
styles  and  content. 

527.  FILM  THEORY  AND  CRITICISM. 

Basic  theories  of  film  communication;  various  film  modes 
and  structures.  Development  of  bases  for  evaluation  of  films 
according  to  communicative  and  aesthetic  values. 
Prerequisite,  Comm  Studies  225/525. 

Mr.   Bacal,   Mr.  Stromgren. 

528.  MASS  MEDIA  IN  SOCIETY. 

Mass  media  as  a  major  force  in  the  American  society.  Empha- 
sis on  cultural,  economic,  political,  and  social  effects. 
Prerequisite,  Comm  Studies  121.  Mr.   Bryant. 

532.   BROADCASTING  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  role,  function,  and  effect  of  regulation  on  broadcasting. 
Prerequisite,  Comm  Studies  121.  Mr.  Shelby. 

550.   COMMUNICATION  AND  LANGUAGE  THEORY 

The  nature  of  speech  and  language,  and  the  process  involved 
in  acquiring,  understanding,  and  producing  speech  and  lan- 
guage. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Conville. 

614.   APPROACHES  TO  RHETORICAL  CRITICISM. 
Various  critical  approaches  to  rhetorical  transactions:  Histor- 
ical, Formalist,  Socioculturai,  Psychological,  and  Archetypal. 

650.   BEHAVIORAL  RESEARCH  AND 
COMMUNICATION. 

Introduction  to  research  design  and  the  practical  problems 
in  carrying  out  experimental  and  descriptive  research  in 
speech  communication.  Students  pursue  research  projects 
either  individually  or  in  groups. 

Prerequisite,  12  undergraduate  credits  in  Communication 
Studies.  Mr.  Cronen. 

659.   POLITICAL  COMMUNICATION:  MEDIA  AND 
CAMPAIGNING. 

Diffusion  of  persuasive  political  communications  through 
standard  and  created  media.  Examination  of  campaign  tech- 
niques (i.e.,  research  on  issues  and  themes,  electorate  polling, 
thematic  media  approaches,  campaign  strategies)  in  manage- 
ment and  administration. 


Comparative  Literature 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Sarah  N.  Lawall,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Comparative  Literature,  B.A.,  Oberlin 
1956;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1961. 

Warren  D.  Anderson,  Professor  and  Graduate  Program 
Director,  B.A.,  Haverford,  1942;  B.A.,  Oxon,  1949;  M.A., 
Harvard,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

David  R.  Lenson,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Princeton, 
1967;  M.A.  1970;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Don  E.  Levine,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Columbia, 
1964;  M.A.,  Princeton,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Daniel  P.  Lucid,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Reed,  1968; 
M.  Phil.,  Yale,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1972. 


Graduate  School 

Elizabeth  P.  Martin,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.  Ed., 
Northwestern,  1960;  M.A.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  1972. 

Lucien  M.  Miller,  Associate  Professor,  B.  A.,  California 
at  Berkeley,  1961;  M.A.,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

C.  William  Moebius,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Law- 
rence (Wis.),  1963;  Ph.D..  S.U.N.Y.  at  Buffalo,  1969. 

Frederic  Will,  Professor,  B.A.,  Indiana,  1949;  Ph.D., 
Yale,  1954. 

ASSOCIATED  FACULTY 

Eric  M.  Beekman,  Associate  Professor  of  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures. 

Thomas  Cassirer,  Professor  of  French. 

Arthur  F.  Kinney,  Professor  of  English. 

Sara  Lennox,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

Julius  Lester,  Lecturer  in  Afro-American  Studies. 

Paul  Mankin,  Professor  of  French. 

Paul  L.  Mariani,  Professor  of  English. 

William  E.  Naff,  Associate  Professor  of  Japanese. 

Alex  R.  Pace,  Professor  of  English. 

Dennis  Porter,  Associate  Professor  of  French. 

Eva  Schiffer,  Associate  Professor  of  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures. 

Sara  Sturm,  Professor  of  French  and  Italian. 

ASSOCIATED  FIVE-COLLEGE  GRADUATE 
FACULTY 

Edith  Kern,  Doris  Silbert  Professor  of  Comparative 
Literature  (Smith  College). 

The  Department  of  Comparative  Literature  offers 
graduate  work  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Facilities  and  staff  are  avail- 
able for  specialized  work  in  classical  tradition  studies 
and  in  medieval,  Renaissance,  Romantic,  modern,  and 
contemporary  European  literature,  as  well  as  in  liter- 
ary theory  and  criticism.  Courses  or  seminars  dealing 
with  genres,  themes,  or  movements  are  regularly 
offered  as  well.  It  is  also  possible  to  specialize  in  the 
study  of  Dutch  literature  or  of  classical  and  modern 
Chinese  and  Japanese  literature.  Graduate  courses  in 
Comparative  Literature  are  open  to  all  qualified  grad- 
uate students  and  may,  with  prior  approval  of  the 
other  department  or  program  concerned,  be  taken  to 
meet  a  foreign  language  requirement. 

PREREQUISITES  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  M.A. 

OR  PH.D.  PROGRAM 

(beyond  the  usual  requirements  of  the  Graduate 

School). 

Undergraduate  Degree:  Applicants  must  possess  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  a  recognized  foreign  equivalent, 
either  with  a  major  in  a  language-literature  field  or 
awarded  upon  completion  of  substantial  literary 
studies. 
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Languages:  All  applicants  are  required  to  have  stud- 
ied at  least  two  major  languages  besides  English.  One 
of  the  two  must  be  either  French  or  German.  Ph.D. 
applicants  should  have  completed  at  least  three  years' 
study  of  their  first  foreign  language,  and  two  of  their 
second.  M.A.  applicants  should  have  completed  at  least 
three  years  of  their  first  foreign  language  and  one  year 
of  their  second.  Ph.D.  candidates  are  expected  to  show 
competence  in  one  ancient  language  (Greek,  Latin. 
Classical  Chinese,  etc.) 

An  entering  student  who  does  not  show  language 
competence  by  previous  study  may  demonstrate  com- 
petence in  one  of  the  following  ways:  a)  An  examina- 
tion, normally  to  be  administered  by  the  appropriate 
language  department;  b)  Two  semesters  of  undergrad- 
uate courses  beyond  the  grammar  level,  passed  with  a 
grade  of  B  or  better;  c)  One  graduate  course  or  seminar 
in  the  appropriate  language  department,  passed  w  ith  a 
grade  of  B  or  better. 

Grade  Point  Average:  The  applicant  should  have  a 
grade  point  average  equivalent  to  at  least  3.0  out  of  a 
possible  4.0. 

Examinations:  Applicants  are  required  to  have 
taken  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  before  apply 
ing,  or  to  take  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity  thereafter. 
Non-native  speakers  of  English  are  required  to  lake  the 
Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL.) 

Written  work:  Applicants  are  required  to  submit 
directly  to  the  Department  an  example  of  their  written 
work  with  their  application.  This  should  demonstrate 
critical  handling  of  literary  material,  preferably 
including  non-English  texts.  The  paper  need  not  be 
written  in  English. 

THE  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 

Qualification:  Successful  completion  of  the  qualifying 
procedure  entitles  the  student  to  M.A.  degree  candi- 
dacy, and  enables  him  or  her  to  proceed  with  prepara- 
tions for  the  Preliminary  Comprehensive  Examination, 
beginning  with  the  formation  of  a  guidance  committee. 
The  qualifying  procedure  involves  competence  in  for 
eign  languages,  and  satisfactory  performance  on  a  qual 
ifying  examination  to  be  based  on  reading  lists  pre- 
pared by  the  student  and  the  student's  advisory 
committee.  The  examination  will  include  both  written 
and  oral  portions:  the  total  time  for  the  examination 
will  be  about  three  hours. 

Languages:  Students  are  required  to  demonstrate 
competence  in  two  foreign  languages,  one  of  which 
may  be  Latin  or  Greek.  This  requirement  may  be  met 
by  a  satisfactory  performance  in  a  two-hour  written 
examination;  other  options  are  also  available.  Students 
in  European  literature  must  offer  a  working  knowledge 
of  both  French  and  German. 

Program  of  Study:  The  balance  among  the  main 
constituent  elements  of  a  candidate's  course  of  study 
will  necessarily  vary  with  individual  circumstances. 
The  following  kinds  of  competence,  however,  are  taken 
to  characterize  the  holder  of  a  Ph.D.  in  Comparative 
Literature:  a  knowledge  of  one  language  and  its  litera- 
ture sufficient  to  warrant  the  respect  of  specialists;  a 
reading  knowledge  of  three  major  Europeart  or  Orien- 
tal languages  (ancient  or  modern)  in  addition  to  Eng- 
lish; a  wide  command  of  the  literature  of  one  main  his- 
torical period;  ability  to  make  serviceable  use  of  at 
least  three  literatures,  one  of  which  may  be  English;  a 
reading  competence  in  a  classical  language;  and  train- 
ing in  research  method,  literary  translation,  and  prob- 
lems of  criticism. 


Requirements:  Work  in  the  major  literature 
requires  historical  coverage  from  the  earliest  literary 
forms  of  the  language  to  the  present,  with  emphasis 
either  on  a  genre  or  on  a  major  period,  and  a  thorough 
reading  knowledge  of  the  language.  Work  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  literatures  requires  coverage  of  the 
period  or  genre  related  to  the  field  of  emphasis  in  the 
major  literature.  Reading  knowledge  of  the  languages 
involved  should  be  very  good  in  the  case  of  the  second 
literature  and  good  in  the  case  of  the  third.  Finally, 
work  in  Comparative  Literature  courses  and  seminars 
will  be  determined  according  to  the  candidate's  needs 
in  acquiring  the  ability  to  deal  with  the  broad 
demands  of  the  discipline  and  the  more  limited  ones  of 
his  or  her  special  field. 

Preliminary  Comprehensive  Examination:  The 
Comprehensives  Committee  works  with  the  student  to 
formulate  the  list  of  10  topics  on  which  the  Compre- 
hensive Examination  is  based.  A  topii  is  a  conceptual 
issue  of  considerable  breadth.  The  purpose  of  the  indi- 
vidual topic  is  to  permit  the  exploration  and  synthesis 
of  a  critical  problem  within  a  broad  spectrum  of  liter- 
ary expressions,  works,  authors,  and  traditions.  More 
than  one  critical  approach  to  individual  literary  texts 
shall  be  teflected  among  the  10  topics. 

The  examination  will  include  both  written  and  oral 
portions,  and  also  a  passage  for  textual  analysis.  Stu- 
dents have  the  option  ol  writing  substantial  papers  to 
satisfy  up  it>  Run  topics.  Successful  completion  of  this 
examination  allows  the  candidate  t<>  pi  meed  to  the  dis- 
sertation. 

The  Dissertation:  The  dissertation  may  deal  with 
any  subject  in  literary  history,  m  with  the  comparison 
of  texts,  in  the  original  languages,  ot  works  from  two  or 
more  literatures.  A  translation  dissertation  may  be  pro 
posed,  provided  that  it  is  prefaced  In  an  extensive 
introduction,  with  a  level  of  analysis  appropriate  to  a 
doctoral  dissertation.  The  introduction  should  deal 
with  theories  anil  spe<  i fit  problems  of  the  translation. 

I  111    MASTER  OF  AR1  S  DEGREE 

Two  tvpes  of  M.A.  degrees  are  offered  in  Comparative 
Literature.  Students  who  do  not  plan  to  proceed  to  the 
Ph.D.  will  normally  choose  the  M.A.  with  thesis;  the 
M.A.  without  thesis  should  be  elected  as  a  degree  plan 
by  students  planning  doctoral  study. 

Program  of  Study:  A  minimum  of  30  graduate  credit 
hours  will  be  required  in  all  cases.  The  following  is  to 
be  included:  12  graduate  credits  in  a  major  literature,  6 
graduate  credits  in  a  second  literature  studied  in  the 
original  language,  and  6  graduate  credits  in  Compara- 
tive Literature  courses.  One  of  the  Comparative  Litera- 
ture courses  must  be  Comparative  Literature  676 
(Theories  of  Comparative  Literature);  another  must  be 
a  course  that  combines  theoretical  perspectives  with 
practical  criticism.  Students  who  elect  the  M.A.  with 
out  thesis  must  take  at  least  9  credits  in  a  second  litera- 
ture and  also  in  Comparative  Literature. 

Examinations:  All  candidates  for  the  M.A.  are 
required  to  take  an  examination  that  will  include  both 
written  and  oral  portions:  the  total  time  for  the  exami- 
nation will  be  about  three  hours. 

Thesis:  The  thesis  is  intended  to  demonstrate  ability 
to  formulate  and  explore  a  specific  literary  problem. 
The  student  must  present  a  brief  prospectus  to  the 
advisory  committee  for  approval.  A  thesis  consisting  of 
a  translation  preceded  by  a  substantial  critical  intro- 
duction may  be  approved,  subject  to  conditions  similar 
to  those  applying  to  doctoral  translation  dissertations. 
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ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Directed  study  of  some  problem  in  comparative  literature. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Credit,  2-6. 

701.  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  METHODS  OF  LITERARY 
RESEARCH. 

Introduction  to  the  bibliography  and  methodology  of  com- 
parative studies  in  literature. 

702.  LITERARY  CRITICISM  I:  CLASSIC  TO 
NEOCLASSIC. 

Problems  in  critical  theory  prior  to  the  modern  period.  Not 
necessarily  chronological  or  limited  to  Occidental  critics. 

703.  LITERARY  CRITICISM  II:  INTRODUCTION  TO 
THE  HISTORY  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Modern  crises  of  consciousness,  ethics,  and  form,  as  mani- 
fested in  seminal  works  of  avant-garde  criticism  and  fiction. 

704.  CONTEMPORARY  THEORIES  OF  LITERATURE. 
Intensive  study  of  theories  of  literature  which  have  impor- 
tance for  contemporary  criticism  and  scholarship. 

705.  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TRANSLATION. 

The  history  of  translation  theory.  Intensive  practical  experi- 
ence in  translating  poetry  and  prose. 

890.  SEMINAR. 

Intensive,  advanced  study  of  a  topic  in  comparative  litera- 
ture. Credit,  3-6. 

900.  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION. 

Credit,   10. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND  UNDER 
GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

621.  RENAISSANCE  PERSPECTIVES. 

The  tradition  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  heritage  of  the 
Renaissance  —  the  rhetoric  of  writing  and  the  arts  of  reading 
and  interpretation  as  handed  down  to  the  Renaissance. 

622.  THE  SHAPE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE. 

Diversity  and  change  of  literary  style  in  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries.  Emphasis  on  cultural  continuity.  An  examination 
of  critical  method. 

631.  THE  ENLIGHTENMENT. 

Characteristic  ideas,  themes,  and  attitudes  in  18th-century 
European  literature.  Focus  on  major  representatives  of  the 
Age  of  Reason. 

641.  ROMANTICISM. 

The  Romantic  movement  in  Western  literature  as  exempli- 
fied by  its  principal  figures  from  the  age  of  Rousseau  to  1850. 

642.  FROM  IDEALISM  TO  REALISM. 

Developments  such  as  realism,  naturalism,  aestheticism,  and 
neo-Romanticism  in  the  literatures  of  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia,  seen  against  the  background  of  18th-cen- 
tury idealism. 

647.  LITERATURE  AND  MUSIC. 

Relations  between  literature  and  music  from  Plato  to  Samuel 
Beckett.  Emphasis  on  the  aesthetics  of  Schopenhauer  and  the 
Wagnerian  synthesis. 

651.  SYMBOLISM. 

The  development  of  symbolism  in  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man poetry  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

652.  MODERN  DRAMA. 

Currents  in  Western  drama  since  Ibsen:  naturalism,  symbol- 
ism, neo-Romanticism,  expressionism,  folk  drama  and  fan- 


tasy, epic  realism,  and  the  "grotesque"  or  "absurd"  theatre 
are  possible  topics. 

661.  CONTEMPORARY  EUROPEAN  NOVEL. 

Commitment  and  innovation  in  the  modern  novel.  The 
nature  of  literary  and  extraliterary  influences,  trends,  and 
themes  that  define  and  establish  the  current  major  traditions 
of  the  novel. 

671.  EUROPEAN  EPIC  POETRY. 

Literary  analysis  of  major  classical  and  Renaissance  epics. 
Emphasis  on  their  intrinsic  qualities  as  works  of  art.  Specific 
epic  techniques  and  the  epic  tradition. 

675.  ANGLO-GERMAN  LITERARY  RELATIONS. 
Subjects  and   problems  common   to   two  or  more  different 
national  literatures.  The  interplay  between  text,  language, 
history,  and  nationality. 

676.  THEORIES  OF  COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE. 
Major  theories  concerning  the  nature  and  proper  province  of 
comparative  literature.   Emphasis  on   their  significance  for 
graduate  study. 


Computer  and 
Information  Science 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Robert  M.  Graham,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Computer  and  Information  Science,  B.A., 
Michigan,  1956;  M.A.,  1957. 

Caxton  C.  Foster,  Professor  and  Graduate  Program  Di- 
rector, B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1950; 
M.S.,  Michigan,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Michael  A.  Arbib,  Professor,  Director  of  the  Center  for 
Systems  Neuroscience,  and  Adjunct  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy, B.S.,  University  of  Sydney,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  1963. 

Lori  A.  Clarke,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  University  of 
Rochester,  1969;  Ph.D.,  Colorado,  1976. 

William  L.  Kilmer,  Professor,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State, 
1954;  M.S.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1958. 

Henry  F.  Ledgabd,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Tufts, 
1964;  M.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  1969. 

Robert  N.  Moll,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Camegie- 
Mellon.  1967;  M.S.,  1968;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  1973. 

Edward  M.  Riseman,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Clarkson 
College  of  Technology,  1964;  M.S.,  Cornell,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  1969. 

D.  N.  Spinelli,  Professor  and  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Psychology,  Liceum  G.  Parini,  1954;  M.D.  in  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  University  of  Milan  Medical  School,  1958. 

Richard  L.  Tenney,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  1965;  M.S.,  Cornell,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Conrad  A.  Wogrin,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Univer- 
sity Computing  Center,  B.  Eng.,  Yale,  1949;  M.  Eng., 
1951;  Eng.  D.,  1955. 
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ADJUNCT  FACULTY 

Richard  H .  Eckhouse,  Jr.  ,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor, 
BEE.,  Cornell,  1962;  M.S.,  Illinois,  1963;  Ph.D., 
S.U.N. Y.  at  Buffalo,  1971. 

Oliver  G.  Selfridge,  Adjunct  Professor,  S.B.,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  1945. 

Harold  Stone,  Adjunct  Professor  and  Professor  of  Elec- 
trical and  Computer  Engineering. 


of  background  study  in  computer  mathematics  and 
programming,  and  invites  applications  from  students 
in. need  of  such  a  program,  especially  from  women  and 
minority  members.  Students  admitted  on  this  basis  will 
be  expected  to  complete  their  background  study  in  one 
or  two  semesters,  with  performance  at  B  average  or  bet- 
ter automatically  entitling  them  to  regular  candidacy 
in  the  M.S.  program.  (Credits  in  background  courses 
obtained  during  this  period  will  not  count  towards 
COINS  graduate  degrees.) 


The  Department  of  Computer  and  Information 
Science  (COINS)  offers  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degree  in 
the  three  focal  areas  of  computer  systems,  theory  of 
computation,  and  cybernetics.  Comprehensive  course 
offerings  are  available,  and  active  research  is  on-going, 
in  each  of  these  areas,  as  well  as  in  inter-area  fields. 
Active  collaboration  is  maintained  with  colleagues  in 
such  diverse  schools  and  departments  as  Art,  Business, 
Education,  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering,  Lin- 
guistics, Mathematics,  Psychology,  and  Zoology.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  these  inter- 
departmental links  to  enrich  their  university- 
experience. 

Students  in  the  graduate  program  have  direct  access 
to  excellent  computer  facilities  and  a  lively  on-going 
series  of  guest  seminars.  In  addition,  most  advanced 
students  will  wish  to  take  part  in  the  research  seminars 
(700  A,  B.  C)  in  their  own  area  of  concentration. 

To  be  admitted  to  full  graduate  status  in  COINS, 
candidates  should  be  holders  of  B.S.  or  B.A.  degrees, 
with  good  academic  records  and  recommendations,  and 
have  either  a  major  in  Computer  Science  or  exhibit  a 
good  knowledge  of  computer  programming  and  college 
mathematics.  Students  are  expected  to  have  mastered 
the  equivalent  of  COINS  122  and  202  and  Math  167: 
Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra  (co-requisite,  second 
semester  of  calculus). 

Students  who  have  already  studied  computer  science 
will  note  that  at  most  six  credits  may  be  transferred 
from  other  institutions,  and  these  must  be  of  a  grade  B 
or  better.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  department  to  grant 
such  transfer  credit  sparingly,  since  the  program  is  suf- 
ficiently rich  for  most  students  to  be  able  to  take  a  full 
24  units  of  course  credit  to  their  advantage. 

COINS  has  an  affirmative  action  goal  of  increasing 
the  number  of  women  and  minority  members  in  the 
student  body.  There  is  an  increasing  realization  of  the 
crucial  role  played  by  technology  in  the  complexities  of 
modern  society;  and  a  consequent  desire  for  involve- 
ment in  such  fields  as  computer  and  information 
science.  Unfortunately,  many  otherwise  excellent  can- 
didates are  lost  to  the  field  because  of  a  weak  under- 
graduate background  in  mathematics.  However,  in 
most  instances  students  with  a  capability  for  problem 
solving  can  master  the  necessary  background  in  a 
semester  or  two  if  their  academic  standing  in  their 
undergraduate  major  is  comparable  to  that  of  other 
students  admitted  to  the  COIN'S  program. 

To  this  end  the  department  is  developing  a  program 


THE  MASTER  OE  SCIENCE  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

The  following  are  the  requirements  for  the  M.S.  degree 
in  Computer  and  Information  Science: 
(i)  Each  student  shall  take  (or  receive  advanced  stand- 
ing in)  the  core  courses  601,  602,  and  603. 
(ii)   Each   student   shall    take   two  COINS  700  series 
courses  other  than  701. 

(iii)  Each  student  shall  take  6  units  of  COINS  701, 
Project.  The  project  must  be  completed  in  one  semes 
ter,  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better.  Students  are  required 
to  plan  their  project  in  the  semester  preceding  that  in 
which  they  register  for  701.  A  written  proposal  must  be 
approved  by  two  faculty  members  as  first  ami  second 
readers,  and  submitted  to  the  Graduate  Program 
Director  by  the  preregistration  day  preceding  the 
semester  of  registration. 

(iv)  Each  student  shall  take  additional  graduate 
courses,  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser,  to  sat- 
isfy the  30-credil  requirement  for  the  M.S.  degree.  Each 
student  must  obtain  a  Ii  grade  average  or  belter  in  the 
24  units  other  than  the  projet  t. 

(v)  Students  entering  with  deficiencies  in  the  equiva- 
lent of  COINS  122,  202,  or  Math  167  are  required  to 
remove  these  deficiencies  In  the  end  of  their  first 
semester.  The  credits  so  obtained  do  not  count  toward 
the  30  credits  for  the  M.S.  degree. 


THE  DOC  I  OR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 

To  be  confirmed  in  then  candidacy  for  tin-  Ph.D. 
Degree,  students  must  pass  the  Ph.D.  qualifying  exam, 
which  is  offered  in  March  and  October  of  every  year. 
Students  enrolled  as  M.S.  candidates  who  wish  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Ph.D.  program  are  advised  to  first  lake  the 
examination  within  one  year  of  completion  of  COINS 
701;  they  normallv  arc  expected  to  pass  the  exam 
before  being  admitted  to  the  second  year  of  their  Ph.D. 
candidacy. 

In  addition  to  course  work  appropriate  to  the  M.S. 
degree,  Ph.D.  students  are  required  to  take  some  six 
700  level  courses  from  both  within  and  without  the 
department  to  lay  a  firm  basis  for  thesis  research. 
There  is  no  formal  language  requirement  for  the 
degree.  Students  are  discouraged  from  taking  more 
than  two  or  three  years  beyond  the  M.S.  to  complete 
their  Ph.D.  degree.  M.S.  candidates  intending  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Ph.D.  should  choose  their  701  projects  with 
this  time  restriction  in  mind.  Other  conditions  for  the 
Ph.D.  are  as  listed  under  general  University  require- 
ments. 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  S  I  I  lit  N  I  s  ONLY 
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700.  SPECIAL  SEMINARS. 

Topics  by  arrangement.  Recent  advanced  and  current  prob- 
lems   in    a   specialized    field   of  computer   and    information 
science. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.      Credit  variable,   1-6, 

701.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  COMPUTER  SCIENCE. 

A  project-type  course  for  second-year  graduates.  Moderately 
large  projects  of  implementation,  design  of  computers,  lan- 
guages, operating  systems,  cybernetic  simulation,  theoretical 
integration,  etc. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Credit,  6. 

711.   SYNTACTIC  ANALYSIS. 

An  introduction  to  the  concepts  and  techniques  of  syntactical 
analysis  with  respect  to  context-free  grammars,  the  recogni- 
tive  processes  involved  in  the  analysis  and  generative  algo- 
rithms of  computer  translators. 
Prerequisites.  COINS  301/601  and  210/510. 

724.   ADVANCED  PROGRAMMING. 

Use  of  list  processing  and  associative  computers.  Design  of 
interpreters  and  higher  level  languages.  Topics  vary. 
Prerequisite,  COINS  302/602. 

741.  COMPUTABILITY  AND  COMPLEXITY. 

The  idea  of  recursion;  algebraic  and  machine  characteriza- 
tions; hierarchies  of  partial  recursive  functions;  complexity 
of  computation  by  both  axiomatic  and  machine-oriented  cri- 
teria; speed-up  and  gap  theorems. 
Prerequisites,  COINS  301/601  or  Math  381. 

743.  TOPICS  IN  THEORY  OF  COMPUTATION. 

Algebraic    automata    theory;    advanced    topics    in    language 
theory;    theory   of  problem-solving   in    hierarchically   struc- 
tured systems;  theory  of  theorem  proving.  Topics  vary  from 
year  to  year. 
Prerequisite,  COINS  301/601. 

762.   FOUNDATIONS  OF  PROGRAMMING 
LANGUAGES. 

Fundamental    concepts    underlying    higher-level    languages. 
Methods  of  syntactic  and  semantic  definition;  mathematical 
models  of  Scott  and  Strachey;  models  for  assignment,  transfer 
of  control,  block  structure  and  procedures. 
Prerequisites,  COINS  301/601  and  302/602- 

777.  ADVANCED  OPERATING  SYSTEMS. 

Systems  analysis,  feasibility  studies  and  applicable  tech- 
niques of  operating  systems.  Input/output  file  control  sys- 
tems; on-line  applications,  case  studies,  design  and  use  of 
extended  machine  language  function  facilities  for  systems 
programming. 
Prerequisites.  COINS  335/635  and  377/677. 

782.  COMPUTATIONAL  CYBERNETICS. 

Computer  simulation  models  of  the  reticular  formation;  the 
frog's  visual  system;  learning  equations;  a  comparison  of 
models  of  the  cerebellum;  archicortex  and  neocortex;  statisti- 
cal neuronal  processing;  action-oriented  model  of  human 
vision. 
Prerequisite.  COINS  303/603. 

784.   PATTERN  RECOGNITION. 

Techniques  of  pattern  recognition;  optical  character  recogni- 
tion; feature  extraction  and  contextual  cuing;  automata  and 
grammars  for  two-dimensional  patterns;  statistical  decision 
theory;  scene  analysis. 
Prerequisites,  COINS  383/683  and  303/603. 

790.  SEMINAR  ON  COMPUTER  AND  INFORMATION 
SCIENCE. 

Conferences,  reports  and  lectures  on  topics  not  currently  cov- 
ered in  regular  courses. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Credit,  1-6. 

795.   SEMINAR  ON  IMPLICATIONS. 

Interdepartmental  studies  of  social  and  economic  factors  in 


relation  to  computer-based  solution  of  large-scale  problems. 

Topics  vary. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 


900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION. 
COURSES  NOT  FOR  MAJOR  CREDIT 


Credit,  10. 


422.   INTRODUCTION  TO  PROBLEM  SOLVING  USING 
THE  COMPUTER. 

450.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPUTER  AND 
INFORMATION  SCIENCE. 

502.  COMPARATIVE  CONCEPTS  IN  PROGRAMMING 
LANGUAGES. 

532.  ALGORITHMIC  METHODS  FOR  SCIENTISTS  AND 
ENGINEERS. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

501.  ASSEMBLY  LANGUAGE  PROGRAMMING. 

Input/output     equipment,     machine     organization,     logical 
design,  elementary  data  structures,  and  assembly  language 
programming.   Lab  involves  hands-on  experience  with  pro- 
grams, loaders,  and  assemblers. 
Prerequisite,  COINS  122/422  or  programming  experience. 

Credit,  4. 

510.  TRANSLATOR  DESIGN. 

A   project-oriented  course  covering  techniques  of  language 
definition  and  translation.  Particular  reference  to  symbolic 
assemblers  and  algebraic  compilers. 
Prerequisites,  COINS  201/501  and  202/502. 

533.  MINI  COMPUTERS. 

The  use  of  small-scale  digital  computers  for  data  gathering, 
analysis  and  on-line  control  of  experiments.  Interfacing  com- 
puters and  logical  design  of  input/output  facilities. 
Prerequisite,  programming  experience. 

552.  TOPICS  IN  NUMERICAL  METHODS. 

Computer-oriented  numerical  analysis,  including  linear  alge- 
bra, solution  of  simultaneous  equations,  homogeneous  equa- 
tions,  eigenvalues,   solution   of  differential   equations,   and 
functional  representations. 
Prerequisite,  COINS  122/422  or  programming  experience. 

560.   LINGUISTICS  AND  AUTOMATA. 

An  introduction  to  formal  studies  of  the  origins,  properties, 
and  structure  of  natural  languages;  phrase  structure  and 
transformational  grammars;  pushdown,  linear-bounded  and 
stack  automata;  grammatical  behavior  and  pattern  descrip- 
tion. 
Prerequisite,  COINS.  301/601. 

575.  COMBINATORIAL  THEORY  AND  ITS 
APPLICATIONS. 

The  solution  of  problems  of  enumeration   using  permuta- 
tions  and   combinations,    generating   functions,   and   recur- 
rence  relations.    Introduction   to  graph   theory,   linear  and 
dynamic  programming.  Block  designs.  Applications. 
Prerequisite,  COINS  301/601. 

591.  ECOLOGICAL  CYBERNETICS. 

Ecosystem  population  models;  solutions  of  nonlinear  differ- 
ential equation  systems  arising  in  population  biology;  analyt- 
ical formulations  of  ecosystem  stability  problems.  Computer 
simulation  projects  encouraged. 
Prerequisite,  calculus;  computer  programming  desirable. 

601.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  COMPUTATION. 

Algorithms,  languages,  and  machines;  recursion  and  induc- 
tion; state  diagrams,  switching  theory,  and  regular  sets;  trees; 
formal  grammars;  syntax  and  semantics;  proving  properties 
of  programs. 
Prerequisite,  Math  167  or  equivalent. 
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602.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  COMPUTING  SYSTEMS. 
Core  concepts  of  computer  software  and  hardware,  including 
syntax,  semantics  and   implementation   models;   data  struc- 
tures and  accessing  strategies;  operating  systems,  control  pro- 
grams and  languages,  and  machine  architecture. 
Prerequisite.  COINS  202/502;  COINS  201/501  recommended. 

603.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  CYBERNETICS. 

Integrates  brain  analysis  and  artificial  intelligence  to  convey 
a  basic  understanding  of  systems  and  neural  networks, 
modelling,  feedback;  planning  of  complex  behavior  in  the 
brains  of  animals  and  the  control  computers  of  robots. 
Prerequisite.  COINS  122  or  background  in  biology  or  psv 
chology. 

604.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  INFORMATION. 

Concepts  of  information  theory  with  background  in  discrete- 
probability  theory;  semi-groups  applied  to  coding  and  auto- 
mata theory;  linear  machines  and  codes. 
Prerequisite,  COINS  301/601. 

620.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  QUALITY  SOFTWARE. 
Notion   of  quality   software;    measurement   of  quality;    lop- 
down  and  other  approaches  to  programming;  structured  pro- 
grams; proofs  of  correctness;  software  engineering;  psychol- 
ogy of  programming. 
Prerequisites,  COINS  201/501  and  202/502. 

635.  COMPUTER  ARCHITECTURE 

The   various   elements   of  computer   design;    the   historical 

influence  of  certain  real  computers  and  the  concepts  behind 

them. 

Prerequisite.  COINS  3027602. 

650.  COMPUTATIONAL  MODELLING. 
Markov  process,  Random  Walk  and  Monte  Carlo  techniques. 
Statistical  techniques,  distributions,  and  correlation  coeffi- 
cients.  Brief  introduction   to  simulation   languages.  Simple 
queues,  n-person  zero  sum  games.  Applications. 
Prerequisite,  COINS  202/502. 

660.  COMPUTER  GRAPHICS  (ECE  660). 
Basic  organization  of  computer-driven  graphical  display  sys- 
tems.  Methods  for  generation  and  manipulation  of  vectors 
and  characters  for  real-time  display.  Data  structures  fot  pic- 
lure  and  text  processing. 
Prerequisite.  COINS  201/501. 

677.   INTRODUCTION  TO  OPERATING  SYSTEMS. 

A  study  of  the  programs  and  techniques  needed  to  transform 

computer  hardware  into  a  comprehensive  computer.  Topics 

include   input/output   control   systems,   mono-programming, 

multi-programming,  and  multi-processing. 

Prerequisite.  COINS  302/602. 

683.  ARTIFICIAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Game-playing  by   machines;    problem   solving  by   machine, 
theory  of  heuristic  search;  automatic  theorem-proving;  ques- 
tion   answering   systems;    natural    language    processing;    an 
introduction  to  robotics,  vision  and  planning. 
Prerequisite.  COINS  303/603. 

685.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 
(Topics  by  arrangement  each  semester.) 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.      Credit  variable,   16. 

686.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 
(Topics  by  arrangement  each  semester.) 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.      Credit  variable,  1-6. 

687.  DATA  AND  INFORMATION  STRUCTURES 
(ECE  642). 

Mathematical  and  practical  concepts  relevant  to  description 
and  manipulation  of  data  and  information  structures  such  as 
lists,  trees,  and  graphs,  and  the  relationship  of  these  ideas  to 
the  constraints  imposed  by  phvsical  storage  devices. 
Prerequisites.  COINS  301/601  and  302/602. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  ABOVE  COURSES, 
STUDENTS  ARE  ADVISED  TO  TAKE  COURSES  IN 
OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  SUCH  AS: 


Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

510.   DIGITAL  CIRCUIT  THEORY 

644.   PROGRAMMING  STRUCTURES. 

662.  SELF-ORGANIZING  SYSTEMS  \NDP\I  I1RN 
RECOGNITION. 

666.  ANALOG  AND  HYBRID  COMI'l   I  FRS 

668.  ADVANCED  SWITCHING  THEORY. 

702.  ALGEBRA  AND  CODING. 

750    GRAPH  THEORY  AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS 

Linguistics 

703     GENERA  FIVE  1'HONOI  t  HA 

710.  SEMAN  I  us  AM)  GENB  R  A  1  IYI   GRAMMAR 

Mathematics 

511.512.   INTRODUI    HON    TO  MODERN   ALGEBRA. 

541     APPLIED  \\  \1  \sis  I 

545.  546.   APPLIED  M  \  I  HEMATICS. 

551.  552    NUMf.  RICAL  AN  \l.\SIs 


».)  / . 


LINE  \R  PROGRAMMING  WD  I  HK)R\  OF 
GAMES 


735     LAI   I  l<  I     IIIHim 

745.  746     \I>\  W(  11)  APPLIED  M  \  I  HIM  \  I  It  s 

Philosophy 

672.673.    M  \  ["HEM  \  I  [CA1    LOGIC 

Psychology 

711.712.  SENSORY  PROCESSES. 

715.   PERCEPTION. 

725,726.   HUMAN  INFORMATION  PROCESSING. 

746.  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY. 
750.   PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

752.  THE  NEUROANATOMICAL  BASIS  Of  BEHAVIOR. 

753.  PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY. 

Zoology 

770.  COMPARATIVE  NEUROPHYSIOLOGY. 

Economics 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Donald  W.   Katzner,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Economics.   B.A.,   Oberlin,    1959.  M.A. 
Minnesota,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1965. 
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Graduate  School 


Marshall  C.  Howard,  Professor  and  Graduate  Program 
Director,  A.B.,  Princeton,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1951. 

Norman  D.  Aitken,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Cincin- 
nati, 1961;  Ph.D.,  Tennessee,  1967. 

Solomon  Barkin,  Professor,  B.S.,  College  ofThe  City  of 
New  York,  1928;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1929. 

Michael  H.  Best,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Washington,  1963;  M.A.,  Oregon,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

JohnL.  Blackman,  Jr.  ,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Haver- 
ford,  1930;  M.A.,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1957. 

Samuel  S.  Bowles,  Professor,  B.A.,  Yale,  1960;  Ph.D., 
Harvard,  1965. 

James  C.  Cox,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  California  at 
Davis,  1965;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

James  Crotty,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Fordham,  1961; 
M.S.,  Carnegie-Mellon,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Thomas  E.  Duston,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Maine, 
1962;  M.A.,  S.U.N.Y.  at  Binghamton,  1967;  Ph.D., 
Brown,  1972. 

Richard  C.  Edwards,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Grin- 
nell,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1972. 

Bradley  T.  Gale,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute,  1964;  M.A. ,  Massachusetts,  1965; 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers,  1968. 

Herbert  Gintis,  Professor,  B.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1961; 
M.A.,  Harvard,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Josephine  G.  Gordon,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A. ,  Vassar, 
1966;  M.A.,  Washington,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Vaclav  Holesovsky,  Professor,  Diploma  in  Political  Sci- 
ences, Paris,   1950;  M.A.,   1958;  Ph.D.,  Columbia, 
1964. 

K.  Jane  Humphries,  Assistant  Professor.  B.  A.,  Newnham 
College,  Cambridge  ,   1970;  M.A.,   Cornell,  1973; 
Ph.D.,  1973. 

James  K.  Kindahl,  Professor,  B.A. ,  Chicago,  1951; 
M.B.A.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Leonard  A.  Rapping,  Professor,  B.A.,  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  1956;  M.A.,  Chicago,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Stephen  A.  Resnick,  Professor,  B.S.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1964. 

Simon  Rottenberg,  Professor,  B.A.,  George 
Washington,  1939;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1950. 

George  I.  Treyz,  Associate  Professor,  A.B.,  Princeton, 
1958;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1967. 

Che  S.  Tsao,  Associate  Professor,  B.  S. ,  Chung  Hsing  Uni- 
versity, 1955;  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Richard  D.  Wolff,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Harvard, 
1963;  M.A.,  Stanford,  1964;  M.A.,  Yale,  1967;  Ph.D., 
1969. 


Arthur  W.  Wright,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Haver- 
ford,  I960;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1969. 

FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 

Programs  of  graduate  study  in  economics  are  offered  in 
the  following  fields  of  specialization:  Comparative 
Economic  Systems;  Econometrics;  Economic  Develop- 
ment; Economic  History;  Economic  Theory;  History  of 
Economic  Thought;  Human  Resource  Economics; 
Industrial  Organization  and  Regulation;  International 
Economics;  Labor  Economics;  Monetary  Theory  and 
Policy;  Political  Economy;  Public  Finance. 

THE  MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

Entrance  and  Admission  Requirements 

All  entering  students  must  have  completed  at  least  one 
semester  of  each  of  intermediate  micro  theory,  interme- 
diate macro  theory,  and  calculus.  All  applicants  must 
take  the  verbal  and  quantitative  Graduate  Record 
Examinations;  the  advanced  test  is  not  required.  For- 
eign applicants,  in  addition,  must  take  the  Test  of  Eng- 
lish as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  and  achieve  a 
minimum  score  of  550. 

Degree  Requirements 

All  candidates  for  the  M.A.  are  required  to  complete  36 
graduate  credits  subject  to  the  following  restrictions: 
Twelve  credits  must  be  earned  in  700  to  900  series 
courses;  candidates  must  take  one  semester  each  of 
microeconomic  theory,  macroeconomic  theory,  mathe- 
matical methods  in  economics,  and  econometrics;  21  of 
the  credits  must  be  taken  within  the  Department  of 
Economics.  The  candidate  must  earn  grades  of  B  or 
better  in  the  four  required  courses,  and  maintain  a  3.0 
average  overall.  M.A.  candidates  have  the  option  of 
submitting  a  thesis,  which  counts  for  between  6  and  9 
semester  credit  hours. 

THE  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
DEGREE  PROGRAM 

Entrance  and  Admission  Requirements 

Requirements  are  the  same  as  for  the  M.A.  Program, 
plus  at  least  one  semester  of  linear  algebra.  Persons 
applying  for  the  Ph.D.  Program  without  the  M.A.,  may 
be  required  to  complete  the  M.A.  Program  first. 

Degree  Requirements 

Ph.D.  candidates  write  comprehensive  examinations  in 
micro  and  macro  economic  theory,  economic  history, 
and  the  history  of  economic  thought.  The  candidate 
may  offer  Marxian  value  theory  on  the  comprehensives 
as  an  alternative  to  heavier  concentration  in  micro  or 
macro  theory.  Course  work  in  mathematical  methods 
in  economics  and  also  in  econometrics  is  required  and 
is  scheduled  so  that  the  student  will  have  taken  these 
tool  courses  before  he  takes  the  comprehensive  exami- 
nations. These  examinations  are  given  in  January  of 
each  year;  for  the  new  student  without  any  previous 
graduate  work  the  examinations  thus  occur  after  three 
semesters  of  course  work.  A  requirement  of  accomplish- 
ment in  at  least  two  fields  is  met  by  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  at  least  two  courses  in  each  field.  The  doc- 
toral dissertation  must  be  successfully  defended  in  an 
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oral    examination.   One   year's   full-time   residence    is 
required. 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

(Open  to  undergraduates  with  instructor's  permission) 

700  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  ECONOMICS. 

Credit,  2-9  each  semester. 

701  (I),  702  (II).   MICROECONOMIC  THEORY. 

A  systematic  development  of  the  theory  of  the  consumer,  the 

firm,  the  industry,  and  their  interactions. 

Prerequisite.  Econ  203.  Credit,   3   each  semester. 

705  (I).  706  (II).   MACROECONOMIC  THEORY. 
Nature,  construction,  and  use  of  social  accounting  systems.  A 
systematic  development   of  static  and   dynamic   theories  of 
aggregative  economic  behavior  and  their  applications. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  212,  204,  or  equivalent. 

Credit,    ?  each  semester. 

711.  MONETARY  THEORY. 

Relationship  among  the  supply  of  money,  interest  rates,  capi- 
tal market,  price  levels  and  output. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  705. 

712.  MONETARY  AND  FISCAL  POLICY. 

An  analytical  treatment  of  the  effects  of  government  and  cen- 
tral bank  policies  intended  to  achieve  such  objectives  as  price- 
stabilization  and  economic  growth. 
Prerequisite.  Econ  312.  612  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Crotty.   Mr.    Rapping. 

721.  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE. 

An  analysis  of  the  properties  of  foreign  exchange  markets, 
adjustment  mechanisms,  speculation,  capital  flows,  ti;msln 
problems  and  the  relationship  between  balance  of  payments 
correctives  and  domestic  policy  goals. 
Prerequisite.  Econ  204  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mi.   Ait  ken, 

722.  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  THEORY. 

The   pure   theory   of  international    trade.   The   reasons    foi 
trade,  the  gains  from  trade,  factor  price  equalization,  com- 
mercial, policy,  trade  and  economic  development,  and  cus- 
toms unions. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  322  or  622  or  permission  ol  instructor. 

Mi    Aitken 

731.  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  on  the  market  structure,  conduct, 

and  performance  of  industry. 

Prerequisite,  Econ  203  or  503  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.    Howard,   Mr.   Gale 

732.  INDUSTRIAL  REGULATION. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  on  controls  extended  by  govern- 
ment over  the  business  sector  of  the  econoim. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  203  or  503  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.    Howard,   Mr.  Gale. 

741.  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING. 

The  legal  background  of  collective  brgaining.  the  process, 
subject  matter,  and  problems  involved.  Individual  case  prob- 
lems. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  141.  Mr.   Blackman. 

743.   WAGE  THEORY  AND  WAGE  RELATIONSHIPS. 

Theoretical  and  institutional  study  of  theories  of  wages  and 

wage  structure. 

Prerequisite.  Econ  I  11.  Mr.  Blackman 

745.   LABOR  DISPUTE  SETTLEMENT. 

Ways  of  setting  labor  disputes,  including  grievance  proceed- 


ings, arbitrations,  and  presidential  intervention. 

Given  alternate  years  (not  given  1973-74). 

Prerequisite,  Econ  141.  Mr.   Blackman. 

746.  COMPARATIVE  LABOR  MOVEMENTS. 

Labor  movements  in  various  countries  with  an  analysis  of 

their  similarities  and  differences. 

Prerequisites,  Econ  141  and  History  336.  Mr.   Barkin. 

747.  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT. 

A   critical   examination   of  current   manpower   policies  and 
problems.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  manpower  resources, 
problems  of  labor  employment   and    mobility.    Adjustment 
policies  and  research  tools  are  re\iewed. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  141.  Mr-   Barkin. 

751.    MAI  HIM  VI  ICAL  MF/I  HODS  IN  ECONOMICS. 
The   various   modern   applications  of  mathematics   to  ceo 
nomic  analysis.  Both  static  and  dynamic  processes 
Prerequisites,  Econ  301,  251.  or  equivalent,  one  yeai  ol  col 
lege  mathematics,  and  permission  of  instructor. 

Mi.  Crotty,   Mr,  Cox,   Mr    Smith,    Mi     rsao. 

752(1).  753  (Hi    ECONOME1  RICS. 

The  application  of  modern  statistical  methods  to  micro-  and 
macroeconomic  i  hcoi  \  formulated  in  mathematical  terms. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  251  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,    3   ea<  h   semester. 
Mi    (..tie.   Mi     kmd. thl.   Mi     Treyz,   Mr.  Tsao. 

761  (I).  762(11).   GENERA]   ECONOMIC  HISTORY. 

Iojms   in    the   historv    ol   economic  activity   in   the   Western 
World. 
Pi  erequisite,  1  *  mi  261. 

Mi.    Edwards,   Mi.    Resimk.   Mr.   Wolff. 

765.  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT    STRUCTURAI 
PROBI  I  Ms 

The  concept   ol   economit    development   and   the  structural 
changes  needed  in  underdeveloped  countries  to  permit  devel- 
opment 
Preiequisite.  I  5  houis  of  e<  onornics. 

Ms    Humphries,   Mi     Morris,  Mi    Res  nick 

766.  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT:  POLIC\  ISSI  is 
Policy  decisions  involved  in  efforts  Ol  underdeveloped  coun 
tries  to  induce  development. 

Prerequisite,  Econ  765. 

Ms    Humphries,   Mr.   Morris,   Mi     Resnick. 

773.  THEORIES  OF  ECONOMK    s\MMh 

The  theory  of  alternative  economic  systems,  of  national  eco 

nomic  planning,  ami  ol  resource  allocation  under  different 

systems. 

Prerequisite,  Econ  172.  Mr.    Holcsovsky,   Mr.   Wright. 

774.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  SOVIET  AND  EAST 
EUROPEAN  ECONOMIES. 

Application  of  advanced  economic  theory   to  selected  major 
problems  of  planned  economics  of  the  Soviet  t\  pe. 
Prerequisites.  Econ  172,  173.  Mi     Holcsovsky. 

781   (I),  782(11).  HUMAN  RESOURCI    WD  LABOR 
M  \RKET  ECONOMICS. 

A  theoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of  human  resource  and 
labor  market  problems  using  primarily  the  tools  developed 
in  microeconomics  and  statistics.  First  semester  is  a  general 
survey  of  research  in  the  area;  second  semester  is  an  intensive 
analysis  of  selected  topics. 

Prerequisite  for  78 1  —  Econ  201/501  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Prerequisite  lor  7H2  —  Econ  781  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor 

Credit,    )   rach  semester. 

785.   ECONOMIC  MODELS  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT. 
Theoretical  economic  models  of  the  institutional,  technologi- 
cal,  and   economic   features  of  natural-resource   utilization. 
Economic  analysis  of  public-policy  problems.  Public  control 
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techniques.  Some  degree  of  mathematical  sophistication 
required.  Mr.  Cox. 

795.  TOPICS  IN  THEORETICAL  WELFARE 

ECONOMICS. 
Recent  developments  in  theoretical  welfare  economics,  fol- 
lowing introduction  to  Pareto  optimum  conditions  in  gen- 
eral equilibrium.   Properties  of  allocation  mechanisms  and 
their  adequacy  for  achieving  Pareto  optima. 
Prerequisites,  Econ  701,  702.  Mr.   Wright,   Mr.  Cox. 

797.  TOPICS  IN  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  UNCERTAINTY. 
Recent    developments    in    the    theory    and    application    of 
expected   utility  and  decision  theory.  Discussion  of  experi- 
mental studies  of  choice  under  uncertainty.  Some  degree  of 
mathematical  sophistication  required. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  701,  702.  Mr.  Cox. 

801.   HISTORY  OF  ECONOMIC  THOUGHT. 

Treatment  in  depth  of  various  topics  within  the  history  of 
economic  thought.  Mr.   Bowles,   Mr.   Gintis,   Mr.   Wolff. 

803  (I),  804  (II).  SEMINAR  IN  ECONOMIC  THEORY. 
Development  of  models  of  economic  processes,  with  emphasis 
on  analysis  in  depth.  Specific  subject  matter  may  vary  from 
year  to  year. 

Credit,   3  each  semester. 
Mr.   Bowles,   Mr.  Gintis,   Mr.   Rapping. 

813(1),  814  (II).   PUBLIC  FINANCE. 

Theory  of  public  goods  and  non-market  allocation.  Norma- 
tive models  of  public  expenditure  and  taxation.  The  integra- 
tion of  equity  and  efficiency  considerations  in  evaluation  of 
tax-expenditure  programs.  Social  discount  rates  and  shadow 
prices  of  resources  used  in  the  public  sector.  The  structure 
and  incidence  of  U.S.  taxes.  Discussion  of  tax  reform  propos- 
als. Fiscal  federalism  and  proposals  for  federal  revenue- 
sharing. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  701  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,   3  each  semester.   Mr.  Cox. 

823  (I),  824  (II).  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OF 
CAPITALISM. 

Mutual  interaction  of  social  relations  of  production,  forces  of 
production,  and  class.  Roles  of  the  state,  surplus  and  capital 
accumulation,  imperialism,  sexism,  racism  in  development 
and  maintenance  of  capitalist  system. 

Mr.   Bowles,   Mr.   Gintis. 

897   (I),  898  (II).  SEMINAR  IN  QUANTITATIVE 
ECONOMICS. 

For  advanced  students  with  interest  in  econometrics.  Weekly 
seminars  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  lectures  on  advanced  topics, 
especially  new  theoretical  developments;  (2)  discussion  of 
econometric  and  other  empirical  studies  in  process  by  mem- 
bers of  the  seminar,  by  other  students  and  faculty,  and  by  vis- 
iting speakers.  Emphasis  on  the  use  of  econometric  tools  in 
economic  research. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  753  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,   3  each  semester.    Mr.  Gale,   Mr.   Treyz. 

900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION.  Credit,  15. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

505.   MARXIAN  ECONOMICS. 

Exposition    of   the    Marxian    economic    theory    in    modern 
idiom.  Comparison  of  methodological  assumptions  and  con- 
ceptualization   of  economic    phenomena    in    Marx    and    in 
"mainstream  economics." 
Prerequisite.  Econ  103. 

Mr.  Bowles,   Mr.   Best,   Mr.   Holesovsky.   Mr.   Wolff. 

511.    MONEY  AND  BANKING. 

The  development  and  operation  of  the  monetary  and  bank- 
ing systems  of  the  United  States;  problems  of  achieving  full 
employment  and  price  stability  through  monetary  controls. 

Ms.   Humphries. 


512.    MONEY,  INCOME,  AND  MONETARY  POLICY. 

The  relationships  among  money,  income,  and  monetary  pol- 
icy, and  among  individuals,  banks,  money  markets,  govern- 
ments and  central  banks. 
Prerequisite,  either  Econ  21 1  or  Finance  210. 

531.  SOCIAL  CONTROL  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  formal  and  informal  methods  and  efforts  to  maintain, 
supplement,  and  moderate  competition,  and  the  substitution 
of  regulation  and  public  enterprises  for  competition. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  103-  Mr.  Edwards,   Mr.    Howard. 

532.  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY. 

Business    enterprise,     market    competition,    and    economic 
development  in  American  industries.  The  social  effectiveness 
of  industries  analyzed  through  measures  of  industrial  struc- 
ture and  market  performance. 
Prerequisites,  Econ  103  and  203  recommended. 

Mr.  Edwards,   Mr.  Gale,   Mr.   Howard. 

542.   LABOR  LAW  AND  LEGISLATION. 

Economic  effects  and  historical  survey  of  Federal  and  state 
laws  and  an  analysis  of  important  court  decisions. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  141,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Blackman. 

552.  ECONOMETRICS. 

The  application  of  mathematical  and  statistical  methods  to 
economic    theory.    Emphasis    on    the    application    to    both 
microeconomic  and  macroeconomic  policy  issues. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Gale,  Mr.  Tsao. 

561.  EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  EVOLUTION. 

Evolution  of  economic  organization  in  agriculture,  industry, 
and  commerce;  the  surrounding  social  and  institutional  life. 
Prerequisites,  Hist  100  or  101  or  an  economics  course. 

Mr.   Resnick.   Mr.   Wolff. 

562.  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY. 

An    analytical    approach    to    structural    change,    economic 
growth,  and  the  development  of  market  institutions  in  the 
United  States  from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  100  or  103.  Mr.  Edwards. 

566.   ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

Economic   problems   of  underdeveloped   countries  and   the 

policies    necessary    to    induce    growth.    Individual    projects 

required. 

Prerequisite,  Econ  100  or  103. 

Ms.   Humphries,   Mr.   Best,   Mr.   Morris,   Mr.  Resnick. 

567-  LATIN  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT. 
Development  of  the  Latin  American  economics  with  empha- 
sis on  the  central  problems  of  the  various  economies  and  pro- 
posed economic  programs. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  266  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Best. 

570.  ECONOMICS  OF  PLANNING. 

Theoretical  analysis  of  the  Soviet  economy:  growth  models; 
measurement  of  growth  and  factor  productivity;  centralized 
planning  and  decentralization;  investment  criteria;  foreign 
trade;  other. 
Prerequisites,  Econ  103  or  203,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Holesovsky,   Mr.  Wright. 

571.  COMPARATIVE  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS. 

Evaluation  of  the  performance  of  alternative  economic  sys- 
tems in  theory  and  practice.   Problems  of  planning  in  the 
advanced  economics  of  the  United  States,  Western  Europe, 
and  Soviet  area. 
Prerequisite.  Econ  103.  Mr.   Wright,   Mr.   Holesovsky. 

581.   REGIONAL  ECONOMICS. 

The  process  of  regional  economic  growth;   location  theory 
and  basic  techniques  of  regional  analysis;  public  and  private 
area  development  programs. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  103;  Econ  203  recommended. 

Mr.  Burghardt. 
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606.   DEVELOPMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  THOUGHT. 

Development  of  economic  analysis  since  1500.  Main  currents 
in  the  evolution  of  mercantilistic,  Physiocratic,  classical,  neo- 
classical, Marxian,  and  Keynesian  economic  thought. 

Mr.   Bowles,   Mr.   Ginlis,   Mr.   Wolff. 

612.   PUBLIC  FINANCE. 

Principles  of  public  revenues  and  expenditures;  systems  and 
problems  of  taxation;  use  of  taxes;  expenditures,  debt  policy 
to  provide  full  employment;  economic  growth  and  price  sta- 
bility. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  103.  Mr.  Cox,   Mr.   Ray. 

614.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC  FINANCE. 
State  and  local  government  revenue  and  expenditure  pro- 
grams. Individual  research  projects  relating  to  Massachusetts 
or  surrounding  states  required. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  100  or  103.  Mr.   Ray. 

621-   INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC 
POLICY. 

Intermediate   theory   of  international    trade,    including   the 
analysis  of  the  balance  of  payments  mechanism,  pure  non- 
monetary theory  and  its  application  to  problems  of  commer- 
cial policy. 
Prerequisites,  Econ  203  and  321.  Mi     Aitken 

638.  ECONOMICS  OF  HEALTH. 

Economic  aspects  of  health  care  and  ill-health  and  social  pol- 
icies relative  to  health  care  and  prevention  of  ill  health. 

Mi     Duston. 

641.  ECONOMIC  SECURITY. 

Public  and  private  programs  lo  prevent  or  alleviate  eco- 
nomic insecurity,  including  poverty,  substandard  incomes, 
and  economic  contingencies. 

Mr    Blackman. 

645.   HUMAN  RESOURCES  ECONOMN  S 

Private  and  social  means  for  providing  access  to  higher  edu- 
cation, housing,  medical  care,  and  improved  environment. 
Poverty,  population  concentration,  and  discrimination  as 
barriers.  Policies  and  priorities  in  human  resource  develop 
ment. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  103  or  equivalent. 

Mr.   Barkin,   Mr.   Duston.   Mr.  Oaxaca. 

647.  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET. 
A  theoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of  labor  markets,  utiliz- 
ing primarily  the  tools  developed  in  microeconomics,  includ- 
ing an  introduction  to  labor-market  data  and  to  the  formula- 
tion and  testing  of  economic  models. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  203. 

682.  SEMINAR  IN  URBAN  k  REGIONAL  ECONOMICS. 
Indepth  study  of  varied  aspects  oj  urban  and  regional  eco- 
nomics. Topics  to  be  determined  bv  interests  of  participants. 
Prerequisites,  Econ  103  and  203.  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Ms.   Gordon. 

Education 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Louis  Fischer.  Professor  and  Acting.  Dam  of  the  School  of 
Education,  B.A.,  Stanford,  1949;  LLB.,  1951;  MA.,  19.54, 
Ph.D.,  1958. 

Grace  J.  Craic,  Associate  Professor  and  Acting  Associate 
Dean,  B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1959;  M.S.,  1962,  Ph.D.  1967. 

Norma  Jean  Anderson,  Professor  and  Assistant  Dean  for 
Graduate  Affairs.  B.S.,  Illinois,  1956;  M.Ed.,  1961; 
Ed.D.,  1966. 

Richard  J.  Clark,  Jr.  ,  Associate  Professor  and  Assistant 
Dean  for  Teacher  Education.  B.A.,  Amherst,  1960;  M.Ed., 
Harvard,  1961;  Ed.D.,  Stanford.  1969. 


Dwicht  W.  Allen,  Professor.  B.A.,  Stanford,  1953; 
M.A.,  1957;  Ed.D..  1959. 

Alfred  S.  Alschuler.  Professor,  B.A.,  Amherst,  1961, 
M.A.,  Harvard,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1967 

G.  Ernest  Anderson,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.A.,  Amherst, 
1950;  M.A.T.,  Harvard,  1955;  Ed.D..  1955. 

Albert  S.  Anthony.  Professor.  B.S.,  Trinity,  1937; 
M.A.T.,  Harvard,  1947;  Ed.D.,  1955. 

Kenneth  H.  Blanchard,  Professor.  B.A..  Cornell,  1961. 
M.A.,  Colgate,  1963;  Ph.D..  Cornell.  1966. 

Linda  Sue  Blane,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Miami,  1963. 
M.S.,  1965;  Ed.D.,  Florida,  1967. 

Liane  BRANDON,  Assistant  Professor,  A.B.,  Boston,  1962. 
M.Ed.,  1967. 

R.  Mason  Bunker,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Farmington 
State,  1959;  M.Ed.,  Maine.  1965;  Ed.D.,  Illinois,  1970. 

Susan  Campbell,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Drew,  1962; 
M.A.,  Temple,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts.  1967. 

Emma  Cappelluzzo,  Professor.  B.S.,  Boston.  1955. 
M.Ed..  Arizona,  1959;  Ed.D  ,  1965. 

Donald Cabew,  Professor,  B.A.,Ohio,  1955;  M. A.,  1956. 
Ed.D.,  Florida,  1962. 

Roberta  A.  Collard.  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Texas 
1940;  Ph.D..  Chicago.  1962. 

Reginald  Damerell,  Associate  Professor,  B.A..  Colum- 
bia, 1946. 

David  E.  Day,  As  fessor,  B.S.,  State  Universitj 

of  New  York  at  Brockport.  1952.  M.S.,  1958.  Ed.D.,  Wa>  ne 

State,  1962. 

Larry  Dye,  Associati  Professor,  M.Ed.,  Massachusetts 
1971;  Ed.D.,  1972. 

S.  Philip  Eddy,  Associati  Professor,  B.A..  Nebraska  State 
at  Wayne,  1951;  M.A.,  Columbia.   1956. 

Jeffrey  W.  Eiseman,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Stanford, 
1962;  M.A..  Michigan,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Portia  Elliott,  Assistant  Professor.  B.A..  Fisk.  1969. 
MA.  Michigan,  1970;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1973. 

Kenneth  A.  Ertel,  Professor,  B.S.,  Minnesota,  1953. 
M.Ed.,  Eastern  Washington  College  of  Education.  1960. 
Ed.D..  Washington  State,  1967. 

David  R.  Evans,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Oberlin,  1959. 
M.S.,  Illinois.  1961.  Ph.D..  Stanford.  1969. 

Judith  Evans,  Asshtant  Professor,  B.S.,  Minnesota,  1963, 
MA.  Stanford,  1966;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1973. 

Arthur  W.  Eve,  Associate  Professor,  B.Ed.,  Chicago 
Teachers  College,  1957;  M.A.,  Chicago,  1961;  Ph.D., 
1967. 

William  V.  Fanslovv,  Associate  Professor,  A.  B. ,  Chap- 
man College,  1959;  MA.,  Stanford,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Georce  E.  Forman,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Louisiana 
State,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Alabama,  1967. 

Ronald  H.  Fredrickson,  Professor,  B.S.,  Kansas  State 
Teachers,  1953;  M.S.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1963. 
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Nathaniel  S.  French,  Associate  Professor,  B.A. ,  Black 
Mountain  College,  1936. 

Atron  Gentry,  Professor,  B.A.,  California  State  at  Los 
Angeles,  1966;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1970. 

Judith  Gourley,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Northern  Il- 
linois, 1965;  M.A.,  Cornell,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

William  Greene,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  North 
Carolina,  1966;  M.S.,  Michigan  State,  1970;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Michael  Greenehaum,  Assistant  Professor  and  Princi- 
pal, Mark's  Meadow  School,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1955;  M.A.T., 
1956;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1972. 

William  E.  Griffiths,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Pennsylvania  State,  1949;  M.Ed.,  1950;  Ed.D.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1963. 

Donald  E.  Hall,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Gorham 
Teachers,  1954;  M.Ed.,  1955;  Ed.D.,  Boston,  1965. 

Ronald  K.  Hambleton,  Associate  Professor,  B.A. ,  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo,  1966;  M.A.,  Toronto,  1967;  Ph.D., 
1969. 

Jack  Hruska,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Michigan  State, 
1956;  M.A.,  Colorado  State  College,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Michi- 
gan State,  1969. 

Thomas  E.  Hutchinson,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Rut- 
gers, 1959;  M.Ed.,  Boston,  1961;  Ed.D.,  Harvard,  1969. 
Allen  E.  Ivey,  Professor,  B.A.,  Stanford,  1955;  Ed.D., 
Harvard,  1959. 

Robert  D.  Jackson,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Alabama 
A.  &  M.,  1967;  M.Ed.,  Virginia,  1970;  Ed.D.,  George 
Washington,  1976. 

Byrd  L.  Jones,  Professor,  B.A.,  Williams,  I960;  Ph.D., 
Yale,  1966. 

Daniel  C.  Jordan,  Professor,  B.  Mus.,  Wyoming,  1954; 
B.A.,  Oxford,  1959,  M.A.,  Chicago,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Alfred  L.  Karlson,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Antioch, 
1964;  M.Ed.,  Tufts,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1971. 

David  Kinsey,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Oberlin,  1954; 
M.A.,  Yale,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1965. 

Richard  D.  Konicek,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Illinois, 
1953;  M.S.,  1954;  Ed.D.,  Columbia,  1967. 

William  G.  Kornegay,  Professor,  B.A.,  North  Carolina, 
1949;  M.Ed.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

William  Lauroesch,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Colgate, 
1942;  M.A.,  Syracuse,  1947;  Ed.D.,  New  York,  1956. 

Cassell  Lawson,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Langston 
University,  1959;  M.S.Ed.,  Indiana,  1970;  Ph.D.,  Notre 
Dame,  1974. 

Lawrence  F.  Locke,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and 
of  Education,  B.S.,  Springfield  College,  1952;  M.Ed., 
1953;  Ph.D.,  Stanford,  1961. 

Barbara  Love,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Arkansas  State 
A.  M.  &  N.  College,  1965;  M.A.,  Arkansas,  1967;  Ed.D., 
Massachusetts,  1972. 

William  J.  Masalski,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Central 
Connecticut  State,  1956;  M.A.,  Fairfield,  1960;  Ed.D., 
Massachusetts,  1970. 


Lynne  Miller,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Pennsylvania, 
1967;  M.A.T.,  Harvard,  1969;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts, 
1975. 

Pamela  Mills,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Ohio  State, 
1967;  M.A.,  1971;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina,  1974. 

Robert  Miltz,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Stanford,  1964; 
M.A.,  1965;  Ed.D.,  1971. 

Sarah  Nieves,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Puerto  Rico, 
1958;  M.A.,  1970;  Ed.D.,  Columbia,  1974. 

Ena  Nuttall,  Assistant  Professor,  C.A.,  Puerto  Rico, 
1958;  M.A.,  Radcliffe,  1960;  M.Ed.,  Boston,  1965;  Ed.D., 
1969. 

Irene  Nystrom,  Lecturer,  B.S.,  Utah,  1961;  M.A.,  Stan- 
ford, 1963;  M.A.,  San  Francisco  State  College,  1965; 
Ed.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany,  1972. 

Ellis  G.  Olim,  Professor,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1931;  M.A., 
Roosevelt,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1965. 

Gene  Orro,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  DePaul,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  California  School  of  Professional  Psychology,  1973. 

Howard  A.  Peelle,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Swarth- 
more,  1965;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1971. 

Kalim  Qamar,  Assistant  Professor,  M.Sc,  West  Pakistan 
Agricultural  University,  1966;  M.S.,  American  University 
of  Beirut,  1972;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1975. 

Mary  Quilling,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Mount 
Holyoke,  1958;  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

S.  Pattabi  Raman,  Assistant  Professor,  B.Sc,  University 
ofDelhi,  1952;  M.Sc,  University  of  Calcutta,  1955;  Ph.D., 
1960;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1974. 

Horace  B.  Reed,  Professor,  B.A.,  Antioch,  1943;  M.S., 
Putney  Graduate  School  of  Teacher  Education,  1953; 
Ed.D.,  Harvard,  1959. 

Masha  Rudman,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Hunter,  1953; 
M.S.,  1956;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1970. 

David  M.  Schimmel,  Professor,  B.A.,  Duke,  1955;  J.D., 
Yale,  1958;  B.H.L.,  Hebrew  Union,  1967. 

Klaus  Schultz,  Associate  Professor,  A.B.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

David  F.  Schuman,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Tulsa, 
1964;  M.A.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Harvey  B.  Scribner,  Professor,  B.A.,  Farmington  State 
Teachers  College,  1946;  M.A.,  Maine,  1951;  Ed.D.,  Bos- 
ton, 1960. 

Earl  Seidman,  Professor,  B.A.,  Oberlin,  1959;  M.A.T., 
Harvard,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Stanford,  1967. 

Sidney  B.  Simon,  Professor,  B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State. 
1949;  M.Ed.,  1952;  Ed.D.,  New  York,  1958. 

Rudine  Sims,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  West  Chester 
State  College,  1959;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1964;  Ed.D., 
Wayne  State,  1972. 

Robert  Sinclair,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Miami,  1960; 
M.E.,  1961;  Ed.D.,  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1968. 
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Judithe  D.  Speidel,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Smith, 
1944;  M.A.,  San  Jose  State  College,  1961;  M.A.,  Stanford, 
1962;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Donald  Streets,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Indiana. 
1956;  M.A.,  Notre  Dame,  1965;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts. 
1971. 

Patrick  J.  Sullivan,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Georgetown,  1960;  M.A.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  1967. 

Bob  Suzuki,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1960;  M.S.,  1962;  Ph.D.  California  Institute  of 
Technology.  1967. 

Hariharan  Swaminathan,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
Dalhousie,  1965;  M.S.,  Toronto,  1966;  M.Ed.,  1968; 
Ph.D.,  1971. 

Laverne  J.  Thelen,  Professor,  B.S.,  Nebraska  State  at 
Wayne,  1949;  M.A.,  Nebraska,  1956;  Ed.D.,  1961. 

William  L.  Thuemmel,  Assoc -iatc  Professor,  B.S.,  Michi- 
gan State,  1958;  M.A.,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Barbara  Turner,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Antioch, 
1962;  M.A.,  DePauw,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1969. 

Richard  O.  Ulin,  Professor,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1938;  M.A., 
1942;  M.Ed.,  1949;  Ed.D.,  1958. 

George  Urch,  Associate  Professor.  B.A.,  Western  Michi- 
gan, 1953;  M.A.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1967. 

Silvia  V'iera,  Professor,  B.A.,  University  of  Puerto  Rico, 
1943;  M.Ed.,  Columbia,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Texas,  1960. 

PeterH.  Wacschal,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Harvard, 
1966;  M.A.,  Stanford,  1967;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1969. 

Ernest  Washington,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Min- 
nesota, I960;  M.A.,  Illinois,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Kenneth  Washington,  Associate  Professor.  B.A., 
Michigan  State.  1961;  M.A.,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Gerald  Weinstein,  Professor,  B.S.,  Temple,  1954; 
M.Ed.,  1959. 

Robert  Wellman,  Professor,  B.A.,  Dartmouth,  1954; 
M.A.,  Western  Reserve,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State,  1962. 

Donald  W.  White,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Emerson, 
I960;  M.A.,  St.  Louis,  1971;  Ph.D.,  Pittsburgh,  1974. 

John  W.  Wideman,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Williams, 
1950;  M.Ed.,  Harvard.  1956;  Ed.D.,  1970. 

William  C.  Wolf,  Jr.,  Professor.  B.S.  Pennsylvania 
StateatKutzman,1955;  M.Ed.,  Ohio,  1956;  Ph.D.!  Iowa, 
1959. 

Robert  L.  Woodbury,  Professor  and  Associate  Provost, 
B.A.,  Amherst,  1960;  M.A.,  Yale,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Raymond  Wyman,  Professor,  B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1937, 
M.Ed.,  Boston,  1947;  Ed.D.,  1956. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

The  School  of  Education  is  committed  to  developing 
and  evaluating  new  structures,  programs,  and  perspec- 
tives with  a  goal  of  major  reforms  in  education.  The 


school  is  attempting  to  become  a  powerful  force  for 
changing  education  to  meet  more  effectively  students' 
needs  for  living  in  today's  world  and  society's  needs  for 
education  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  its  mem- 
bers. 


THE  DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 
DEGREE  PROGRAM 

Typically  an  Ed.D.  candidate  spends  at  least  three 
years  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree  in  full-time  study. 
Within  the  framework  of  Graduate  School  regulations, 
each  student  plans  his  or  her  own  doctoral  program 
with  the  advice  of  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  a 
Guidance  Committee.  Students  are  expected  to  spend 
at  least  two  consecutive  semesters  under  direct  supervi- 
sion of  their  committees,  participate  in  conceptual  or 
quantitative  research  efforts,  engage  in  teaching  and/or 
some  form  of  field  experience,  become  familiar  with 
contemporary  problems  in  education,  and  take  a  com- 
prehensive examination  prior  to  writing  a  dissertation. 


CERTIFICA  I  E  OF  ADVANCED 
GRADUATE  STUDY  (C.A.G.S 

Programs  leading  to  .i  Certificate  ol  Advanced  Gradu- 
ate Study,  individually  prepared  in  consultation  with  a 
member  of  the  graduate  faculty,  arc  designed  for  those 
who  seek  post-master's  degree  work  in  any  of  the 
approved  areas,  but  who  are  no!  committed  to  the 
more  length)  and  rigorous  requirements  of  a  doctoral 
program.  I  hese  arc  not  degree  programs,  bui  require  a 
minimum  of  30  credil  hours  beyond  the  master's 
degree  (the  master's  degree  must  not  be  more  than  10 
years  old).  All  :«J  credits  must  be  taken  at  the  Univer- 
sity, ol  Massachusetts  within  a  four-year  period,  and  ai 
least  15  credits  must  be  taken  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. Ol  all  the  course  work  leading  to  the  Certificate, 
at  least  18  credits  musi  be  700-900  courses. 


THE  MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 
DEGREE  PROGRAM 

The  Master  of  Education  degi  ee  is  ol'leied  lot  prospei 
tive  elementary  teachers,  for  professional  improvement 
of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  and  for  the 
training  of  educational  specialists  in  any  of  the 
approved  Areas  of  Concentration.  Each  candidate  pre- 
pares a  33-credit  program  in  consultation  with  a  fac- 
ulty adviser.  A  minimum  of  18  credits  must  be  graded 
and  a  minimum  of  12  credits  must  be  selected  from  the 
700  to  900  number  scries  of  courses. 


INDIVIDUALIZED  STUDY  CON  I  RACTS 

Individualized  study  contracts  offer  students  the 
option  of  study  and  experience  in  areas  where  formal 
courses  are  not  available  or  are  too  general.  Such  pro- 
grams of  reading,  research,  writing,  etc.,  are  described 
as  "Independent  Study"  on  the  contract  form,  while 
experiential  or  field-related  learning  activities  are 
labeled  "Practicum". 

The  contractual  system  places  maximum  responsi- 
bility for  initiative  and  work  on  the  learner.  Indivi- 
dualized study  assumes  the  integrity  and  sincerity  of 
the  student. 
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LEARNING  CLUSTERS 

The  general  academic  program  is  characterized  by  a 
diversity  of  learning  and  teaching  resources,  alterna- 
tive educational  paths  and  an  emphasis  on  active 
involvement  in  the  field.  The  School  of  Education  has 
reorganized  incorporating  its  previous  Learning  Cen- 
ters and  programs  into  academic  Clusters  which  oper- 
ate as  focal  points  for  the  various  academic  experiences 
and  courses.  A  student  typically  will  belong  to  the 
Cluster  of  his  major  adviser  but  may  have  other  mem 
bers  of  his  Guidance  Committee  and  Dissertation  Com- 
mittee from  other  Clusters,  thus,  cluster  preference 
should  be  indicated  on  the  Graduate  School  applica- 
tion form.  The  degree  is  not  awarded  through  any 
Cluster  but  through  the  School  and  the  Graduate 
School  as  a  general  education  degree.  Current  Clusters 
are: 

1.  Humanistic  Applications  of  Social  and   Behavioral 
Sciences  in  Education 

2.  Designs  for  Effective  Learning 

3.  Division  of  Educational  Planning  and  Management 

4.  Transdisciplinary  Education,  and 

5.  Educational  Policy  Studies. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  the  academic  focus  of 
each  Cluster  follows. 

HUMANISTIC  APPLICATIONS  OF  SOCIAL  AND 
BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES  IN  EDUCATION 

The  goal  of  this  Cluster  is  to  assist  people  in  their  his- 
torical and  ontological  vocation  of  becoming  more 
fully  human.  The  method  is  the  application  of  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences  to  the  direct  education  of 
individuals  and  to  the  transformation  of  the  institu- 
tions that  facilitate  or  impede  human  development.  All 
members  of  the  Cluster,  both  faculty  and  students,  are 
attempting  to  answer  in  practice  the  questions,  "what 
is  full  humanness?",  and  "how  can  we  more  effectively 
help  people  become  more  fully  human?".  However, 
there  are  productive  differences  among  Cluster  mem- 
bers in  viewpoint,  emphasis  and  applications  of  their 
answers  to  these  two  questions.  Members  draw  from  a 
wide  range  of  theories  for  definitions  of  full  human- 
ness: humanistic  psychology,  theoretico-empirical 
descriptions  of  the  universal  stages  of  human  develop- 
ment, philosophic,  economic  and  social  psychologies. 
Change  methods  vary  from  individual  counselling  and 
therapy  to  group  methods  for  deliberate  psychological 
education  to  organizational  development  strategies  for 
changing  larger  social  systems.  The  settings  in  which 
these  methods  are  applied  also  vary  widely  from 
schools,  mental  hospitals  and  prisons  to  detention  cen- 
ters, half-way  houses,  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters, drug  education  units.  This  diversity  of  response  to 
the  cluster's  basic  goal  is  strongly  encouraged  as  a  way 
of  maintaining  a  synergistic  group  of  professionals. 

The  pressing  need  for  new,  more  effective,  more 
widespread  assistance  demands  that  the  program  have 
a  strong  innovative,  applied  experimental  core.  How- 
ever, the  goal  is  not  to  create  a  new  breed  of  elete  pro- 
fessional technicians,  or  to  establish  new  certification 
procedures  that  artificially  create  a  scarce  service 
resource.  On  the  contrary,  the  program  is  committed  to 
the  demystification  of  its  goals  and  methods  through 
national  and  international  dissemination  of  the  skills 
that  help  people  become  more  fully  human. 

DESIGNS  FOR  EFFECTIVE  LEARNING 

The  students,  staff  and  faculty  of  the  Cluster  have 
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joined    together    to    help    build   designs   for   effective 
learning,  and  share  these  commitments: 

1.  Learning  through  experience  to  create  institu- 
tional means  for  a  reality-based  education  for 
undergraduates,  graduates,  and  in-service  person- 
nel. 

2.  Learning  throughout  life  to  create  models  for 
open-ended  education  for  all  involved  in  the  edu- 
cation process  from  students  and  paraprofes- 
sional  through  administrators,  parents,  and  com- 
munity leaders. 

3.  Learning  to  change  to  enable  schools,  pro- 
grams, and  institutions  to  adapt  through  contin- 
uous self-renewal  for  the  needs  of  the  future. 

4.  Learning  through  diversity  combatting  institu- 
tionalized and  personal  racism  in  our  own  pro- 
grams and  in  training  others  to  do  so. 

5.  Creating  a  new  design  for  higher  education  to 
evolve  an  institutional  model  for  a  new  design  for 
higher  education. 

The  students,  staff  and  faculty  believe  that  most  suc- 
cessful ventures  in  changing  schools  have  resulted  from 
a  combination  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  pro- 
grams with  specific  goals  (such  as  designing  a  compre- 
hensive model  for  developing  human  potential,  imple- 
menting effective  open  classrooms,  or  improving  urban 
schools).  This  Cluster  is  preparing  pre-service  and  in- 
service  personnel,  teacher  trainers,  administrators,  and 
researchers  to  act  as  catalysts  for  educational  renewal. 
By  combining  field-based  programs  with  academic  dis- 
ciplines, a  new  model  for  higher  education  has 
emerged  which  promises  a  growing  influence  over  the 
quality  of  learning  throughout  the  country. 

DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING  AND 
MANAGEMENT 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Division  of  Educational  Plan- 
ning and  Management  (DEPM)  Cluster  is  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  its  students  with  regard  to  learning 
experiences,  administrative  support  services,  financial 
support,  sense  of  community  and  information  needs. 
DEPM  is  comprised  of  six  academically  oriented  sub- 
units.  These  sub-units  are  the  Center  for  Curriculum 
and  Organization  (CCO),  the  Center  for  Educational 
Research  (CER),  the  Clinic  to  Improve  University 
Teaching  (CIUT),  the  Center  for  Leadership  and 
Administration  (CLA),  the  Center  for  Occupational 
Education  (COE),  and  the  Academic  Disciplines  Pro- 
gram: Science  and  Social  Studies. 

To  confront  problems  in  schooling  at  a  fundamental 
level,  the  Center  for  Curriculum  and  Organization  pre- 
pares its  members  to  focus  on  the  teacher-learner 
encounter  in  schools.  Systematic  change  at  this  level, 
where  the  concerns  of  the  students,  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, and  parents  concentrate  for  a  minimum  of  10 
years  in  most  children's  lives,  is  the  Center's  priority. 

The  Center  for  Educational  Research  specializes  in 
research,  development,  dissemination,  and  evaluation 
work  within  the  context  of  professional  education. 
Although  educational  research  and  development  is  the 
primary  area  of  interest  of  CER.  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents cooperatively  participate  in  a  variety  of  activities 
and  services  which  are  natural  offshoots  of  this  main 
function. 

The  Clinic  to  Improve  University  Teaching  was 
established  in  1972  to  assist  faculty  members  in  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  instruction  which  they  offer  to  stu- 
dents. Supported  by  a  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  grant, 
the    Clinic    has    developed    and    refined    a    teaching 
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improvement  process  which  enables  individual  instruc- 
tors, at  elementary,  secondary  and  University  levels,  to 
work  with  trained  Teaching  Improvement  Specialists 
to  assess  and  improve  their  teaching  effectiveness. 

The  Center  for  Leadership  and  Administration 
seeks  to  provide  opportunities  for  each  student  to 
enhance  his/her  qualifications  to  assume  important 
leadership  positions  in  education.  To  achieve  these 
ends,  CLA  relies  on  active  involvement  of  each  degree 
candidate  in  one  or  more  peer  advisory  and  support 
groups;  close  interactions  between  students  and  staff 
members  in  a  variety  of  situations,  formal  and  infor- 
mal; and  maximum  responsibility  and  initiative  for  his 
or  her  own  program  development  by  each  student. 

The  focus  of  the  Center  for  Occupational  Education 
is  to  instill  quality  and  professionalism  into  teaching  in 
occupational  education;  to  thoroughly  equip  and  train 
teachers  in  specific  occupational  areas,  to  develop  lead- 
ership and  administrative  abilities  in  occupational 
educators;  and,  through  related  research,  to  develop 
new  and  relevant  occupational  programs. 

The  primary  responsibility  of  the  Academic  Disci- 
plines Program  (Science  and  Social  Studies)  on  the 
graduate  level,  is  to  offer  inservice  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  practicing  secondary  school  science  and 
social  studies  teachers,  which  could  lead  to  the  M.Ed, 
degree  or  the  C.A.G.S.  The  group  also  enrolls  a  small 
number  of  doctoral  students  preparing  to  become  spe- 
cialists in  science  and  social  studies  education. 

TRANSDISCIPLINARY  EDUCATION 

The  Transdisciplinary  Education  Cluster  believes  that 
within  a  complex  society  an  individual  must  have  a 
basic  understanding  of  his  or  her  environment.  This 
can  be  achieved  within  the  school  setting  through  the 
study  of  transdisciplinary  topics  such  as  perception, 
rhetoric,  and  movement,  both  as  distinct  entities  and  as 
elements  germane  to  all  disciplines. 

The  Transdisciplinary  Education  Cluster  concen- 
trates on  the  training  of  effective  professionals  in  the 
fields  of  bilingual/bicultural  education,  communica- 
tion arts  (arts  and  humanities,  reading  and  media), 
special  education  and  transdisciplinary  educa- 
tion/alternative schools. 

Participants  in  Transdisciplinary  Education  Cluster 
programs  often  utilize  the  resources  in  the  four  other 
clusters  in  the  School  of  Education. 

Faculty  members  and  graduate  students  of  the 
Transdisciplinary  Education  Cluster  are  committed  to 
addressing  the  urgent  issues  of  education  in  the  70s 
and  to  thinking  and  working  for  the  strongest  possible 
programs  of  graduate  training.  Emphasis  in  all  pro- 
grams falls  on  critical  inquiry,  alertness  to  quality  eval- 
uation, shared  responsibility  between  faculty  and  stu- 
dent members  and  development  of  solid  research 
capabilities.  Each  graduate  student  is  given  maximum 
flexibility  to  plan  and  develop  his  or  her  course  of 
study.  Further,  the  faculty  supports  and  actively 
encourages  research  into  new  methods  and  approaches 
which  add  to  knowledge  of  Transdisciplinary  Educa- 
tion. As  the  School  develops  a  larger  number  of  inser- 
vice components  of  its  graduate  programs,  these  goals 
develop  added  meaning  and  sense  of  opportunitv  for 
all. 

EDUCATIONAL  POLICY  STUDIES 

The  primary  concern  of  EPS  is  with  attaining  greater 
understanding  of  a  wide  variety  of  aspects  of  the  educa- 


tional process  through  systematic  theory-based  investi- 
gation and  action. 

EPS's  major  focus  is  "with  attaining  greater  under 
standing".  Thus,  action  projects  which  intend  to  test  or 
apply  some  aspect  of  theory,  or  which  seek  to  increase 
understanding  of  the  educational  process,  are  highly 
encouraged  within  EPS.  "A  wide  variety  of  aspects  of 
the  educational  process"  is  of  concern  to  EPS.  These 
"aspects"  may  be  defined  by  theory  of  discipline  (e.g.. 
philosophy,  psychology,  history  of  education,  etc.);  by 
function  (e.g.,  teaching,  curriculum,  administration, 
etc.);  by  level  of  instruction  (e.g.,  early  childhood,  ele- 
mentary,  secondary,  post-secondary,  etc.);  by  educa- 
tional problems  (e.g..  international  education,  racism 
in  education,  civil  rights  of  students  and  teachers,  etc.) 
or  by  any  other  category  system  that  subdivides  educa- 
tion. 

EPS  operates  via  "systematic,  theory-based  investiga- 
tion and  action."  Experiments  which  test  a  theory, 
action  projects  which  apply  theory,  and  conceptual 
investigation  which  develop  and  combine  theories  arc- 
highly  encouraged.  Ultimately  the  concern  of  EPS  is  to 
bring  systematic  knowledge  to  bear  on  matters  of  pub 
lie  policy  and  particularly  those  aspects  of  public  pol- 
icy which  effect  the  formulation  and  modification  of 
educational  policy. 


HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Human  Development  was  formerly  a  department  in 
the  School  of  Home  Economics  and  had  its  offices  in 
Skinner  Hall.  In  a  move  to  consolidate  resources,  the 
University  initiated  provisional  affiliation  of  the 
Human  Development  Department  with  the  School  of 
Education  during  the  Fall  1974  semester.  This  affilia 
( ion  has  now  been  completed.  The  members  of  the 
Human  Development  Department  have  aligned  them 
selves  with  the  live  existing  clusters  in  the  School  of 
Education  arc  included  among  the  faculty  listed  above. 
In  order  to  accommodate  those  students  with  Human 
Development  majors,  approved  Human  Development 
courses  are  listed  separately. 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  Cl'RRICI   II  \l 

The  following  courses  form  the  foundations  of  the 
School  of  Education's  curriculum  program.  Referred  to 
as  approved  courses,  they  represent  that  portion  of  the 
School's  curriculum  which  has  gone  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  which  remains  relatively  fixed.  These 
courses  are  not  totally  rigid,  however.  Although  tluv 
cover  basically  the  same  subject  areas  each  semester 
they  are  modified  from  semester  to  semester  to  reflect 
the  needs  of  the  ever  changing  student  population  and 
demands  of  professional  education.  Additional  compo- 
nents of  the  School's  curriculum  program  include  indi- 
viduali/ed  study  and  experimental  courses  which  pro- 
vide the  capacity  for  individuality  and  numerous 
options  that  are  typically  not  available  in  the  approved 
course  area. 

Courses  listed  herein  are  grouped  by  cluster.  Excep- 
tions are  the  Human  Development  courses,  which  are 
still  listed  separately  for  the  convenience  of  Human 
Development  majors,  and  a  General  Listing,  which 
includes  courses  that  are  not  affiliated  with  any  partic- 
ular cluster,  but  which  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
School's  curriculum  and  are  shared  by  all  of  the 
clusters. 
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HUMANISTIC  APPLICATIONS  OF  SOCIAL  AND 
BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES  IN  EDUCATION 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

701.   PRACTICUM  FOR  SCHOOL  GUIDANCE. 

Field  experience   under  supervision.    For  students   in   final 

part  of  master's  program. 

Prerequisites,  Educ  577,  910,  and  911.  Credit,   1-4. 

706.  SEMINAR  IN  GUIDANCE  (MASTER'S  SECTION). 
Professional  problems  reviewed;  ethical  issues  regarding  con- 
fidentiality;   program   development    to   combat   racism   and 
sexism. 

707.  SEMINAR  IN  GUIDANCE  (DOCTORAL  SECTION). 

Analysis  of  evaluation  designs  and  methods  for  measuring 
effectiveness  of  guidance  services. 

713.   HUMAN  APPRAISAL  AND  EVALUATION. 
Analysis   of  statistical    procedures;    review    of  achievement, 
aptitude,  and  interest  tests,  and  their  interpretation,  selec- 
tion, and  administration;  case-study  procedures;  ethical  con- 
sideration; and  problems  in  human  assessment. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

730.   MEASUREMENT  FOR  GUIDANCE. 
Analysis  of  measurement  devices  in  school  guidance,  includ- 
ing sociometrics,  value  scales,  inventories,  and  other  tests. 

742.   PROBLEM  SOLVING  METHODS  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  CONSULTANTS. 

Students  analyze  concepts,  strategies,  and  group  behavior 
practices  that  positively  or  negatively  affect  the  outcome  of 
efforts  to  solve  complex  educational  problems.  Credit,  4. 

747.   FAMILY  COUNSELING. 

Basic  approaches  to  family  counseling  including  communica- 
tions, psychoanalytical  and  behavioral  theories. 

831.   LABORATORY  FOR  COUNSELING  SKILLS. 

The  general  nature  of  theory  construction,  levels  of  explana- 
tion, relationships  of  philosophy,  psychology  and  sociology, 
various  methods  of  facilitating  human  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

835.   SPECIAL  SEMINAR  IN  HUMANISTIC 
EDUCATION. 

A  reading  seminar  exploring  the  philosophy,  social-psychol- 
ogy and  purposes  of  humanistic  education.  For  Doctoral  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  Educ  522  and  the  Practicum  in 
Humanistic  Curriculum  Development. 

910.  SCHOOL  COUNSELING  THEORY. 

Counseling  theory  and  research  evaluation.  Methodology, 
philosophies,  ethics,  problems,  and  issues  of  school  coun- 
seling. 

Prerequisites,  Educ  577  and  at  least  one  hour  of  credit  in 
Educ  701. 

91 1.  SCHOOL  COUNSELING  PROCEDURES. 

Instruments  and  techniques  of  guidance,  such  as  observation, 
individual   appraisal,   and   record-keeping,  and   school-com- 
munity liaison  practices. 
Prerequisites,  Educ  577  and  910, 

912-  OCCUPATIONS  AND  PLACEMENT  IN  SCHOOL 
GUIDANCE. 

The  collection  and  evaluation  of  occupational,  educational, 
and  placement  information,  and  its  use  with  individuals  and 
groups  of  students  in  school  guidance. 
Prerequisite,  Educ  577. 


913-   ADMINISTRATION  OF  SCHOOL  GUIDANCE 

SERVICES. 
Operative  framework  of  guidance  programs  in  terms  of  per- 
sonnel,   functions,    physical    facilities,    institutional    integra- 
tion, finance,  and  data  processing.  To  be  taken  near  comple- 
tion of  master's  degree. 
Prerequisite,  Educ  577. 

915.  GROUP  ACTIVITIES  IN  COUNSELING. 

A  guidance  study  of  school  groups.  Group  dynamics,  discus- 
sion techniques,  group  counseling,  sociometric  methods,  and 
other  school  group  activities. 
Prerequisites,  Educ  577,  910,  and  91 1. 

916.  CLINICAL  STUDIES  IN  SCHOOL  GUIDANCE. 
Intensive  case  studies  of  youth. 

Prerequisite,  Educ  911  or  730. 

928.  INTERNSHIP  IN  COUNSELING. 

Supervised  on-the  job  counseling  experience.  Work  includes 
direct  counseling,  individual  supervisory  conferences,  writ- 
ing of  case  reports  and  the  analysis  of  taped  counseling  ses- 
sions. For  CAGS  and  doctoral  students. 

929.  ADJUSTMENT  COUNSELING  CASEWORK. 

Supervised  experience  with  children  having  special  adjust- 
ment problems.  May  not  be  taken  in  addition  to  Educ  928. 

949.  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT. 

Intensive  study  of  theories  of  vocational  choice,  related  liter- 
ature and  research.  Analysis  of  world  of  work  and  impact  of 
such  factors  as  technology,  demography,  social  structure, 
geography,  automation,  age,  and  sex  on  career  and  personal 
development;  implications  for  educational  institutions. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

520.  HUMAN  RELATIONS  LABORATORY. 

For  prospective  elementary  teachers  with  several  basic  skills 
in  human  relations.  Teacher  trainees  participate  in  exercises 
in  attention,  flexibility,  and  decision  making  in  human  rela- 
tions. 

521.  STRENGTH  TRAINING. 

A  way  of  working  with  teacher,  counselor,  and  administrator 
performance  through  simulation  and  videotape  feedback. 
Stress  on  what  kind  of  school  the  personnel  project  to  their 
students.  School  personnel  (pre-  and  in-service)  are  taught  to 
evaluate  the  responses,  feelings,  and  perceptions  of  students. 
A  laboratory  course  with  assigned  readings,  meeting  once  a 
week  for  three  hours. 
Prerequisite,  student  teaching. 

522.  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  SELF. 

Educational  strategies  for  increasing  self-knowledge.  A  labor- 
atory approach  trains  the  student  in  those  processes,  con- 
cepts, and  skills  leading  toward  self-observation,  pattern  clar- 
ification, and  the  development  of  personal  designs  for 
response-experimentation  are  pursued.  Journals  and  final 
papers  document  experiences. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

577.   PRINCIPLES  OF  SCHOOL  GUIDANCE. 

The  nature  of  guidance  and  its  need  in  the  schools  with  an 
overview  of  an  adequate  guidance  service  for  a  school  system. 

678.  PRACTICUM  IN  HUMANISTIC 
CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT. 

Models   for  the  development  of  humanistic  curricula.  Stu- 
dents will  employ  one  or  more  models  in  writing  their  own 
curricula,  and  in  evaluating  their  efforts. 
Prerequisite,  Educ  522. 

679.  VALUE  CLARIFICATIONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

To  help  teachers  clarify  their  own  values;  how  these  values 
affect  their  students  in  and  out  of  the  classroom. 
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designs  for  effective  learning 

all  courses  carry  3  credits  unless 
otherwise  specified 

courses  open  to  graduate  students  only 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

710.   SEMINAR  IN  MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION. 
A  survey  of  recent  developments  in  elementary  mathematics 
education  and  their  implications  for  exploring  mathematics 
in  the  elementary  school. 

721.  WORKSHOP  IN  LANGUAGE  ARTS. 
Students  are  required   to  design    presentations   in   the   lan- 
guage arts  for  pre-service  students  preparing  for  the  open 
classroom.  Lectures,  workshops  and  individual  conferences. 

735.  ADVANCED  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

TESTING  I. 
The  theory  of  mental  tests  beginning  with  the  classical  test 
theory  model  and  including  such  topics  as  reliability,  valid- 
ity, item  analysis,  and  latent  structure  models. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

740.  ADVANCED  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
TESTING  II. 

An  in-depth  study  of  advanced  topics  in  test  theory.  Includes 
problems  in  the  measurement  of  change,  latent  trait  theorv, 
item-examinee  sampling  theory   and  tailored  testing  strate- 
gies. 
Prerequisite,  Educ  735. 

757.  RESEARCH,  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
URBAN  EDUCATION. 

Urban  development  and  power  structures  in  relation  to 
urban  schools.  Includes  a  survey  of  relevant  literature,  semi- 
nars and  research  or  planning  projects.  Credit,  3-6. 

758.  URBAN  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SCHOOL 
STRUCTURES. 

New  departures  in  school  organization  and  administration  in 
urban  schools.  Explores  decentralized  school  systems,  MIA's, 
the  house  plan  and  educational  parks,  the  development  of 
differentiated  staffs,  flexible  scheduling.  et< 

768.  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE 

EDUCATION. 
A  survey  of  recent  research  in  elementary  science  education 
and  the  resultant  implications  for  practice  in  the  school. 
Prerequisite,  Educ  562  or  661. 

951.   PRINCIPLES  OF  SUPERVISION. 

Principles  and  problems  of  supervision  and  the  exercise  of 
educational  leadership  to  improve  instruction  in  the  elemen- 
tary curriculum  and  in  secondary  school  content  fields. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND  UNDER 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

505.  AESTHETIC  ELEMENTS  IN  THE  TEACHING 

LEARNING  PROCESS. 
To  enable  teachers  to  increase  their  creativity  and  to  use  the 
arts  in  the  classroom  through  improvisation  workshops,  dis- 
cussions, readings  and  curriculum  projects. 

557-  INTRODUCTION  TO  URBAN  EDUCATION 

Discussion  groups  survey  urban  and  suburban  schools,  dis- 
cuss the  process  of  learning  in  urban  classrooms,  studv  the 
effects  of  the  present  curriculum,  and  survey  various  innova- 
tive techniques  as  they  apply  to  urban  schools. 

559.   PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING 
ELEMENTARY  SOCIAL  STUDIES. 

Students  evaluate  various  state,  commercial,  and  project 
social-studies  curricula  in  terms  of  instructional  strategies. 
Practical  experience  in  creating  a  social  studies  unit. 


Education 

560.  the  elementary  school  curriculum. 

The  content  and  methodology  of  the  elementary  school  cur- 
riculum. Emphasis  on  the  unit  method  and  activity  pro- 
grams. 

Prerequisites,  electives  in  Foundations  of  Education  and 
Child  Psychology,  Educational  Psychology,  or  Human  Devel- 
opment. 

561.  PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING 
READING  AND  LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Approaches  to  the  teaching  of  reading  and  language  arts  in 
the  elementary  schools.  Innovations  in  methods  and  materi- 
als demonstrated  and  discussed. 

562.  PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING 
ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 

Provides  aid  in  preparing  pre-service  students  for  teaching 
science  in  elementary  schools.  Methods,  materials,  and  latest 
curriculum  work. 

563.  PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING 
ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS 

An  introduction  to  the  structure  of  mathematics,  and  to  the 
role,  methods,  material,  and  curricular  aspects  of  maihetnai- 
ics  education  in  the  school. 

568.  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMEN  I   IN  URBAN 

EDUCATION. 
Students  develop  new  and  innovative  curricula  for  urban 
schools  and  investigate  what  kinds  of  curriculum  develop 
ment  are  relevant  to  inner-city  environments.  A  post-urban 
internship  consisting  of  lectures,  seminars,  and  field  experi- 
ence. 

572.  TEACHING  RE  \I)I\(.   rO  SPECIAL 

POPULATIONS  K  12 
Approaches  to  the  teaching  of  reading  to  such  special  popu- 
lations as  the  disadvantaged,  ihe  gifted,  and  the  emotionally 
disturbed,  with  stress  on  the  individualized  and  experience 
approaches.  One  group  studied  intensively. 

617    INTRODUCE  ION  TOCOMPU  I "F.R  USE  IN 

TEACHING 
I  ntroduces     novices     to     uses    of    the    computer     in     the 

teaching/learning  process. 

618.   INSTRUCTION  U.  APPLICA1  IONS  OF 
COMPUTERS 

Each  student  proposes,  designs,  develops,  implements  and 
documents  a  unit  of  computer-assisted  instructional  material. 

630.  ECONOMICS  OF  EDUCATION 

An  introduction  to  economists'  approaches  to  education  as 
an  investment  in  human  capital.  Review  of  the  literature  ;md 
discussion  of  issues  raised. 

632.    PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATIONAI    \ND 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTING. 
Basic  principles  of  measurement.  Topics  include  descriptive 
statistics,  reliability,  validity,  principles  of  test-construction, 
item  analysis  and  a  re\  lew  of  standardized  tests. 

661.   SCIENCE  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 
For  teachers  or  other  interested  persons  who  wish  to  bring 
their  knowledge  of  methods,  materials,  and  curriculum  up  to 
date.  Laboratory  approach. 

671.  URBAN  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS. 
The  interrelationship  of  inner-city  communities  and  estab- 
lished power  within  the  school  system,  community  control, 
participation,  and  decision-making  in  education  and  devel- 
opment of  alternatives  in  power  relationships.  Lecture,  dis- 
cussion and  field  experience. 

DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING  AND 
MANAGEMENT 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 
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Education 

courses  open  to  graduate  students  only 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

722.   WORKSHOP  IN  EDUCATIONAL 

ADMINISTRATION  (PRINCIPALS). 


723. 


WORKSHOP  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION  (ADMINISTRATORS). 


725.   EXTERNSHIP  IN  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Supervised  field  experience  in  industry,  business,  research 
organizations,  or  public  agencies  relevant  to  the  student's 
area  of  specialization.  Planned  individually  by  student,  coop- 
erating business  and  vocational-technical  education  staff 
prior  to  enrollment.  Credit,  1-6, 

731.   INTRODUCTION  TO  FACTOR  ANALYSIS. 
An  introductory  treatment  of  the  linear  factor  model  consid- 
eration of  the  basic  problems  of  factor  analysis  and  a  discus- 
sion of  various  factor-analytic  solutions.  Problems  of  design 
and  interpretation  discussed. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

736.   SEMINAR  IN  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
VOC  TECH.  EDUCATION. 

Curriculum  development  approached  from  the  standpoint  of 
problem  areas  and  embodying  current  research  and  reponse 
to  social  or  technical  changes. 

745.  INQUIRY  INTO  AMERICAN  SCHOOLING. 

Contemporary  educational  practices.  Emphasis  on  promising 
developments  in  curriculum,  staffing,  and  organization  of 
public  schools,  past  and  future  innovations. 

752.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  USES  OF  COMPUTERS 
IN  EDUCATION. 

Many  areas  of  application  of  computer-related  technology  to 
schools,  including  instruction,  research,  administration,  the 
systems  approach  and  general  societal  impact  of  the  com- 
puter. 

765.  ORGANIZATION  FOR  CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT:  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  IN 
CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

The  procedures  and  criteria  for  curriculum  development. 
Determining  goals,  creating  and  organizing  learning  oppor- 
tunities, and  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  curricula,  con- 
sidered in  a  small  group  setting. 

766.  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT:  THEORY  AND 
RESEARCH. 

The  needs  of  children  and  society;  modern  programs;  proce- 
dures for  developing  curricula  and  improving  present  offer- 
ing in  a  school.  Includes  clinical  involvement  in  curriculum 
development  in  schools  cooperating  with  the  Center  for 
Study  of  Educational  Innovations. 

769.   EVALUATION  OF  CURRICULUM  PROGRAMS. 
The  role  of  evaluation  in  curriculum  development  and  the 
development  of  evaluative  instruments.  The  nature  of  the 
educational  environment  of  schools  and  the  need  for  deter- 
mining what  makes  a  compelling  curricular  program. 
Prerequisites,  Educ  765  and  766. 

81 1.   RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  SECONDARY 

SCIENCE. 
The   scope   and    sequence   of  the   science   curriculum;    the 
rationale,   content,    and    implications    for   different   student 
populations  of  selected  curricula. 
Prerequisite,  teaching  experience. 

813.   NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
SOCIAL  STUDIES. 

A  comparative  study  and  evaluation  of  recent  programs  and 
practices  in  secondary  school  social  studies. 

820.   RESEARCH  PRACTICUM  IN  EDUCATION. 
Educational    problems   examined    in    varied    field    settings. 
Alternative  solutions  contemplated  in  the  context  of  schools, 


Graduate  School 

state  agencies,  and  federally-sponsored  projects.  Consultative 
arrangements  made  for  students;  discussions  and  field  work. 

833.   EDUCATIONAL  KNOWLEDGE  DIFFUSION  AND 
UTILIZATION. 

Efforts  to  diffuse  and  utilize  research  in  agriculture,  medi- 
cine, the  military,  social  sciences,  and  the  world  of  commerce. 

838.  SEMINAR  IN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 

The  current  literature  and  research  in  science  education  of 

researchable  problems  and  research  strategies  which  may  be 

applicable. 

846.   WORKSHOP  IN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 

Selected  problems  in  curriculum  and  instruction  in  science. 

Credit,   3-6. 

849.  CURRENT  CONCEPTS.  TRENDS,  AND 

PRACTICES  IN  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 

Concepts  resulting  from  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  research 
and  legislation  involved  in  the  development  of  vocational 
and  technical  education  programs. 

950.   FUNDAMENTALS  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Introduction  to  general  school  administration,  the  relation 
of  public  education  to  the  cultural  pattern,  and  organization 
and  practices  in  school  administration. 

952.  ADMINISTERING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  principal's  responsibilities,  organization  of  the  school 
office,  scheduling,  use  of  school  facilities,  curriculum  organi- 
zation, staff  relationships,  and  the  place  of  the  school  in  the 
community. 
Prerequisite,  teaching  experience. 

953.  ADMINISTERING  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Housing,    finance,   scheduling,    the   library,   guidance,   cafe- 
teria, public  relations,  etc. 
Prerequisite,  teaching  experience. 

954.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FINANCE. 

The    economics    of    public    education,    sources    of    school 
revenue,  taxation,  and  federal,  state  and  local  plans  of  school 
fiscal  support. 
Prerequisite,  Educ  950. 

955.  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL. 

The  development  of  good  public-relations  policies  and  tech- 
niques for  assisting  lay  people  in  interpreting  school  activi- 
ties, policies,  and  objectives. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

956.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Review  of  the  legal  relations  of  school  personnel  in  school 
and  community.  A  series  of  selected  cases. 

957.  LEGAL  BASIS  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  legal  basis  of  school  operation,  cases  in  school  law,  the 
role  of  the  attorney  general  and  school  solicitor  in  school  law 
interpretation,  and  school  operation  in  relation  to  federal, 
state,  and  local  environment. 
Prerequisite,  Educ  950. 

958.  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION. 

The   leadership   role   in   staff  performance  and   duties,   the 
planning  and  promotion  of  continuous  programs  of  in-ser- 
vice training,  and  personnel  recruitment  and  development. 
Prerequisite,  Educ  950. 

959.  SCHOOL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  business  aspects  of  school  administration  as  related  to 
the  attainment  of  educational  objectives.  The  nature  of  the 
problems  involved  and  the  skills  needed  in  directing  school 
business  affairs. 
Prerequisite.  Educ  950. 
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960.   SCHOOL  PLANT  PLANNING. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  school  plant  needs,  site  selection, 
bonding,  building  planning,  and  standards,  architectural  ser- 
vice, and  furniture  and  equipment  selection  practices. 
Prerequisite.  Educ  950. 

961     CASE  STUDIES  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION. 

A  series  of  situations  involving  the  role  of  the  school  adminis- 
trator in  a  democracy. 
Prerequisites,  Educ  950  and  958. 

962.  EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION 

Participation  in  a  school  survey  to  give  advanced  graduate- 
students  practical  field  experience  in  inspection  evaluation 
and  recommendations  for  future  action  in  the  educational 
operation. 

Prerequisites.  Educ  950.  959,  960,  and  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Taught  in  two  consecutive  semesters.  Credit,  6. 

963.  INTERNSHIP  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION. 

For  advanced  graduate  students  in  educational  administra- 
tion. Placement  on  assignment  in  actual  school  administra- 
tion positions  on  the  basis  of  cooperative  school  system-uni- 
versity selection,  assignment,  and  supervision. 
Prerequisites,  18  semester  hours  in  educational  administra- 
tion and  permission  of  instructor.  Credit,   1-12. 

964.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION. 
Role  of  the  public  schools  in  continuing  community  ser\  ice 
and   planning  and  directing  programs  in  adult  education; 
adult  needs  in  preparation  for  job  procurement,  retraining, 
job  advancement,  and  community  service. 

Prerequisite,  Educ  950. 

965.  THEORY  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION  \I 
LEADERSHIP. 

The     historical     development     of     administrative     theory 
Emphasis  on  its  contribution  to  research  and  development  in 
educational  administration. 
Prerequisite,  Educ  950. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND  UNDER 
GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

(For  cither  major  or  minor  credit) 

516.  EVALUATION  MODELS. 

Seminar  utilizing  the  writings  of  Guba,  Stufflcbcam,  Stake, 
Pace,  Serevin.  Bloom,  and  Hammond.  Emphasis  on  philoso- 
phies of  evaluation,  variables  employed  in  the  various  mod- 
els, and  the  generation  of  new  evaluation  designs. 

517.  LEARNING  SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT 

Teaches  educational  specialists,  administrators,  and  class- 
room teachers  procedures  for  developing  instruction  thai 
meets  student  needs,  including  techniques  of  accountability 
individualizing  instruction,  using  instructional  objectives, 
and  evaluation  techniques. 

518.  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  EDUCATION. 

An  interdisciplinary  course  on  research  methods  and  scholar- 
ship in  psychological,  sociological,  economic^  political,  his- 
torical, and  philosophical  studues  of  education. 
Prerequisites,  study  in  a  discipline  and  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

531.  ISSUES  IN  FREEDOM  AND  RESTRAINT  IN- 
ACADEMIC  POLICY. 

The  sociological,  philosophical,  economic,  and  anthropologi- 
cal considerations  found  in  freedom  and  restraint  conflict, 
via  readings  in  periodicals  and  discussions. 

532.  STUDENT  REVOLUTION  AND  CURRICULUM 
CHANGE. 

Examination  of  sources,  mechanisms,  and  consequences  of 
social  and  cultural  change;  analysis  of  theories  of  change  and 
of  important  theoretical  studies  in  that  area.  Limited  enroll- 
ment. 


533.   EDUCATIONAL  LAW 

An  introduction  to  the  legal  aspects  of  public  education 
including  rights  and  liabilities  of  school  boards,  teachers, 
and  pupils;  special  attention  to  recent  legal  interpretations. 

584.   ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  A 
DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM. 

Activities  necessary  to  initiate,  maintain,  and  improve  a  Dis- 
tributive Education  Program.  Focus  on  organization  and 
administration  at  the  secondary  level. 

586.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  A 
COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGR  \M 

Organization  and  administration  of  the  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion Program  at  the  secondary  level.  Examines  those  activi- 
ties necessary  to  initiate,  maintain  and  improve  a  Coopera- 
tive Education. 

587.  VOCATIONAL  \DULT  EDUCATION. 

Organization  and  administration  of  vocational  adult  classes; 
the  interrelationships  between  secondary  and  adult  educa- 
tion. 

588.  DIRECTED  OCCUPA  I  IONA1    EXPERIENCES 
(EXTERNSHIP  PROGRAM) 

Eight  weeks  of  directed  occupational  experience  in  each  of 
the  three  major  fields  of  distribution  (retail,  wholesale,  set 
vice)  planned  individually  In  student,  cooperating  business, 
and  vocational-technical  education  staff  prior  to  enrolling. 

Credit,  2-4. 

589    METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION. 

Information  on  securing,  evaluating,  organizing,  and  pre- 
senting instructional  materials  and  experiences.  Designed  for 
prospective  distributive-education  personnel.  Credit,  2. 

610.   PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  IN   II  U  HIM. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN   I  III   SE<  OND  \RY  SCHOOLS. 
A  critical  examination  of  various  possible  goals  and  slrate 
gies  for  secondary -school  social  studies  instruction,  to  help 
the  prospecti\e  teacher  de\elop  a  defensible  rationale  Fbl  bis 
teaching.  Designed  as  a  pie  sen  ice  olfei  ing 

612.   PRINCIPLES  AND  Ml   rHODS  IN  TEACHING 

SECONDARE  SCIENCE 
The  nature  and  content  of  science,  learning  strategies,  and 
\  a  lues   of  self  and   society,   to   help   the   pi  e-sei  vice   science 
teacher  formulate  his  own  philosophy  and  rationale  foi  edu 
cation  in  science. 

624.  DESIGN  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  SCHOOL 

INFORMATION  SYSTE  Ms 
Systems  analysis,  problem  definition,  hardware  selection,  site 

f reparation,  systems  design,  staff  selection,  information  col- 
ection  and  display,  programming  and  procedure  documen- 
tation standards,  and  user-training  for  various  types  of  infor- 
mation systems.  Concurrent  internship  in  an  appropriate 
school  information  center  expected 
Prerequisite,  a  knowledge  of  computer  programming, 

633.   INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH  FOR  NON- 
RESEARCH  MAJORS. 
Purposes  for  research;  different  kinds  of  research  (i.e.,  histor- 
ical,   survey,    and    experimental    models);    specific    research 
methodology    (drawn    from   statistics,   experimental    design, 
and  measurement  and  evaluation). 

655  (I).  656  (II).   INTRODUCTION  TO  STATISTICS  AND 
COMPUTER  ANALYSIS. 

Elementary  descriptive  statistics,  controlof  the  computer  ter- 
minal inferential  statistics,  and  some  programming  concepts 
with  a  computer  language  (FORTRAN)  for  unique  solutions 
of  problems.  First  semester  (or  permission  of  instructor)  pre- 
requisite for  second  semester. 

658  (I).  659  (II).   INTRODUCTION  TO  SCHOOL 

ADMINISTRATION. 
To   introduce  each   of  the   many   disciplines   on   which   an 
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administrator  calls.  Members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
and  the  Five  Colleges  lecture  on  their  own  disciplines. 

672.  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  IN  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

Emphasis  on  secondary  and  post-secondary  programs  and  the 
relationship  of  vocational  education  to  the  total  educational 
program. 

673.  APPRENTICE  TEACHING  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

A  full  year  (in  absentia)  teaching  agriculture,  horticulture, 
and  related  subjects  under  a  supervising  teacher  in  a  selected 
school.  Credit,  6. 

675.  METHODOLOGY  AND  MATERIALS  FOR 
TEACHING  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

A  seminar  approach  to  special  methodology  in  occupational 
education.  Content  based  on  experiences  of  students  in  teach- 
ing. Laboratory  section  in  microteaching.  Credit,  1-4. 

676.  PREPROFESSIONAL  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCE 
IN  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Participatory  experience  in  teaching  in  occupational  educa- 
tion programs,  including  directed  observation  of  instruc- 
tional activities,  teaching  individuals  and  conducting  occu- 
pational placement,  and/or  off- farm  instruction.     Credit,  1-4. 


TRANSDISCIPLINARY  EDUCATION 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

709.  SEMINAR  IN  READING. 

Content  varies  each  semester.  Topics  may  include  psycholin- 
guistics  and  reading,  miscue  analysis,  current  issues,  role  of 
the  reading  consultant. 

714.  SEMINAR  IN  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 

716.  WORKSHOP  IN  REMEDIAL  READING. 

727.  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  EDUCATION. 

Theory  and  practice  of  taking  and  processing  photographs 
for  use  in  educational  activities. 

728.  AUDIOVISUAL  TECHNOLOGY. 

Applications  of  acoustics,  electricity,  magnetism,  mechanics, 
and  optics  to  audio-vusual  equipment  and  techniques. 
Prerequisite,  Educ  667. 

737.  EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA  THEORY. 

The  research  and  theoretical  aspects  of  media  in  education 
systems;  special  reference  to  philosophies,  learning  systems 
and  communication  models  which  relate  to  the  teaching- 
learning  situation. 

738.  ADVANCED  MEDIA  PRODUCTION. 

Professionals  preparation  in  the  area  of  education  media  and 
technology. 

739.  VISUAL  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  LITERACY. 

The  elements  of  visual  literacy  and  of  programs  of  visual 
education. 

780.   RESEARCH  IN  READING. 

Discussion  and  review  of  relevant  research  and  development 
activities  in  reading,  past,  present,  and  future,  including  an 
analysis  of  the  research-to-implementation  process  and  an 
investigation  into  possible  breakthroughs  in  reading  instruc- 
tion. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

782.  CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  discussions,  practicum  and  read- 
ings surveying  the  field.  Investigates  various  content  areas 


(such  as  comparative  folklore,  poetry,  and  non-fiction), 
approaches  for  classroom  use,  contemporary  problems,  and 
the  needs  of  specific  populations. 

783.  DIAGNOSIS  OF  READING  DIFFICULTIES. 
Develops  a  background  of  information  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  reading  difficulties.  Theory  and  interpretation 
of  diagnostic  procedures. 
Prerequisite,  Educ  561. 

812.  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  SECONDARY 
ENGLISH. 

A  critical  evaluation  of  the  current  literature,  research,  year- 
books, and  experiments  in  the  curriculum  and  teaching  of 
English. 
Prerequisite,  Educ  609  and  teaching  experience. 

814.  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  SECONDARY 
MATHEMATICS. 

A  critical  evaluation  of  the  current  literature,  research,  and 

studies  in  the  curriculum  and  teaching  of  secondary  school 

mathematics. 

Prerequisites,  Educ  61 1  and  teaching  experience. 

815.  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM. 

The  factors  influencing  the  secondary  school  curriculum,  the 
organization  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  goals  of  the  second- 
ary school,  and  current  developments  and  elements  desirable 
in  the  curriculum  of  typical  secondary  schools. 
Prerequisite,  teaching  experience  or  permission  of  instructor. 

850.  AUTO-INSTRUCTIONAL  DEVICES  AND 
PROGRAMMED  LEARNING. 

Theory   and    practice  of  programmed   learning   for   typical 
school   subjects.    Each  student  sets  up  objectives  and  con- 
structs a  program  for  a  unit  of  work.  Implications  for  future 
use  in  education  are  considered. 
Prerequisite,  Educ  667. 

852.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  AUDIOVISUAL  SERVICES. 
To  prepare  audiovisual  coordinators,  directors,  and  supervi- 
sors in  the  operation  of  an  audiovisual  service:  teacher-train- 
ing, selection  of  materials  and  equipment,  storage,  catalog- 
ing, distribution,  maintenance,  and  financial  support. 
Prerequisites,  Educ  667  and  teaching  experience. 

854.  NEWER  MEDIA  IN  EDUCATION. 

To  acquaint  administrators,  supervisors,  and  experienced 
classroom  teachers  with  the  characteristics,  applications,  and 
implications  of  the  newer  media  in  education  such  as  lan- 
guage laboratories,  motion  pictures,  closed  circuit  television, 
and  leaching  machines. 
Prerequisite,  Educ  667  or  permission  of  instructor. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND  UNDER- 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit). 

527.  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  MUSIC  AND 
SOUND  IN  EDUCATION. 

A  survey  of  methods,  materials,  techniques,  and  problems 
related  to  the  innovative  use  of  music  and  sound  in  the  class- 
room as  an  aesthetic  medium  for  enhancing  learning  of  all 
kinds.  Development  of  experimental  innovations  and  their 
applications. 

530.  CURRICULUM  INNOVATIONS  IN  MOVEMENT 
AND  DANCE  IN  EDUCATION. 

A  survey  of  methods,  materials,  techniques,  problems,  and 
relevant  research  literature  related  to  the  use  of  movement 
and  dance  in  the  classroom  as  an  aesthetic  medium  for 
enhancing  learning  of  all  kinds.  Experimental  application  of 
innovations  developed  in  the  course. 

535.  EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA,  TECHNOLOGY  AND 

SYSTEMS. 
The  characteristics,  capabilities,   applications  and   implica- 
tions of  a  variety  of  media  to  a  variety  of  educational  strate- 
gies. 
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536.  AUDIOVISUAL  INFORMATION  TRANSMISSION. 
Available  knowledge  and  technology  useful  in  the  design  of 
audiovisual  materials.  A  search  for  principles  useful  in  plan- 
ning materials  to  aid  in  cognitive  and  effective  experiences 
in  educational  contexts. 


724.   SEMINAR  IN  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  (For 

Doctoral  Majors). 
An  integrating  core  experience  for  doctoral  students  in  inter- 
national education.  Current  issues  and  areas  of  competency 
needed  in  the  field. 


537.  MEDIA  PRODUCTION  SURVEY. 

Students  prepare  slides,  graphics,  recordings,  and  still  and 
motion  pictures  for  use  in  an  educational  program.  Designed 
for  teachers,  trainees,  and  specialists. 

538.  PRE-PRODUCTION  CREATIVITY  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  FILMS. 

How  to  visualize  ideas,  concepts  and  curricula,  utilizing  all 
video  and  cinemagraphic  techniques  of  live  action,  anima- 
tion, cuts,  dissolves,  freeze  frames,  slow  motion,  etc.  to  com- 
municate them  interestingly  and  effectively. 

541.   EDUCATIONAL  FILM  PRODUCTION. 

Theoretical  data  and  project  applications:  students  produce 
educational    messages    in    a    motion    picture    film    format 
through  the  use  of  portable  video  tape. 
Two  2-hour  lectures  per  week. 

609.    PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  IN  TEACHING 

SECONDARY  ENGLISH. 
An    analysis   of   purposes,    problems,    issues,    methods,    and 
materials  in  the  teaching  of  English  at  the  secondary  level. 

Discussion,  lectures,  case  studies,  projects.  Does  not  satisfy 
core  requirements.  Prerequisite  for  student  teaching  in  Eng- 
lish. 

Credit,  4. 

611.   PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  IN  TEACHING 

SECONDARY  MATH 
The  nature  and  content  of  mathematics,  learning  strategies, 
and  values  of  self  and  society;  to  help  the  pre-service  ma  the- 
matics  teacher  formulate  his  own  philosophy  and  rationale 
for  education  in  mathematics. 

657.  TEACHING  THE  HANDICAPPED  THROUGH 

MEDIA. 
Professional  preparation  in  educational  media  and  technol- 
ogy. Partially  fulfills  requirements  for  the  educational  media 
and  technology  program. 

660.   EDUCATIONAL  BROADCASTING. 
A  history  of  educational   broadcasting.  The  current  status. 
development,  and  availability  of  radio  and  television   pro- 
gramming for  educational  purposes.  Evaluation  of  radio  and 
television  in  accordance  with  instructional  objectives. 

662.   EDUCATIONAL  TV  WORKSHOP 

For  teachers  and  teacher  interns.  The  hardware  of  tele*  ision; 
experimental  use  of  television  in  solving  educational  prob- 
lems. 

667.    PREPARATION  AND  USE  OF  AUDIO  VISUAL 

MATERIALS. 
Machines,  materials,  and  techniques  for  teaching  groups  of 
students. 


EDUCATIONAL  POLICY  STUDIES 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

712.   ENGLISH  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Special  problems  involved  in  teaching  English  in  secondarv 
schools  in  which  students  come  largely  from  culturally  and 
economically  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 


729.  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 
An  introduction  to  research  methods;  students  enabled  to 
design  and  carry  out  field  studies  in  international  education. 
Techniques  used  in  the  various  social  sciences  and  examples 
of  their  application  to  problems  in  international  education. 
Survey  methods,  attitude  and  value  analysis,  interviewing 
and  participant-observation  techniques,  and  research  design. 
Models  of  design  and  techniques  presented  for  critique.  Each 
student  sets  up  a  research  design  and  method  outline  for  a 
specific  project. 

743.  HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  EDUCATION. 
Educational   movements  and  institutions  traced  from  early 
Greece  to  the  present  in  Europe,  in  an  attempt  to  understand 
modern  problems  better. 

744.  HISTORY  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA. 

An  inquiry  into  the  role  of  the  college  and  university  in 
American  society  in  the  past  as  well  as  the  present  Special 
attention  to  the  meaning  of  a  college  education  at  various 
periods  in  American  life. 

748.  THE  TWO-YEAR  col  LEGIATI  INSTI1  U  I  ION  IN 

AMERICAN  I  DM    \  1  ION 
The  evolution  of  variant  forms  of  two  vear  degree-granting 
institutions    with    attention    to    related    philosophical    and 
social  issues.  Credit,  2. 

750.  THF  UNIVERSI  I  Y    AN  ORG  AM/  A  I  IONAL 
ANALYSIS 

The  effects  of  institutional  organization  in  higher  education 
on  human  behavior. 

751.  INDIVIDUAL  ALIENA  I  ION  AND 
CONTEMPORARY  HIGHER  EDUCA1  ION 

An  analysis  based  on  interdisciplinary  readings  on  student 
alienation  in  contemporary  institutions  of  higher  education. 

816.  TECHNOLOGY  AND  EDI  C A  I  lONAI 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Modern  technology  and  educational  innovations  and  their 
adaptations  to  problems  of  developing  countries.  Students 
expected  to  design  a  project  for  implementing  given  innova- 
tions in  the  context  of  a  particular  country. 

817.  TECHNIQUES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 
FOR  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES. 

For  advanced  doctoral  majors  in  educational  development. 
Basic  techniques  of  educational  planning  as  currently  used 
in  Europe  and  developing  countries.  Students  carr\  out  a 
planning  exercise  for  a  given  school  svstem. 

830.  EDUCATION  AND  NATION  BUILDING 
The  educational  problems  facing  developing  nations  as  they 
endeavor  to  use  the  schools  as  an  ameliorative  agent.  Eco- 
nomic factors  and  political  considerations  influencing  educa- 
tional planning  in  divergent  cultures;  the  allocation  of  edu- 
cational resources  and  the  confrontation  between  old  and 
new  cultural  values. 

836.  SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Seminar  in  selected  topics  in  educational  sociology  and  edu- 
cational anthropology. 

837.  SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY. 

Seminar  in  selected  periods  or  topics  of  educational  history. 

870.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  INTERNATIONAL 

EDUCATION. 
Independent  work  in  international  education.        Credit,   1-6. 
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880.  CURRENT  ISSUES  IN  EDUCATION. 

In-depth  exploration  of  historical  antecedents,  present  condi- 
tions, and  future  alternatives.  Fulfills  the  "Foundations" 
requirement  for  students  seeking  teacher  certification. 

881.  COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION. 

The  processes  and  problems  of  educational  development  in 
selected  areas  throughout  the  world.  The  interrelationship 
between  education  and  culture  explored  in  a  multicultural 
context.  While  historical  antecedents  are  recognized,  major 
emphasis  is  on  the  cultural  forces  responsible  for  contempo- 
rary educational  practices.  Fulfills  "Foundations"  require- 
ment for  students  seeking  teacher  certification. 

884.  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY. 

The  American  public  schools  examined  as  one  of  many  social 
institutions  in  the  American  culture.  Emphasis  on  popula- 
tion, pressure  groups,  and  the  social  structure  of  the  schools 
within  the  community.  Optional  field  experience.  Fulfills 
"Foundations"  requirement  for  students  seeking  teacher  cer- 
tification. 

887.  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  education  in  the  United 
States.  The  uses  which  society  has  made  of  American  schools. 

890.  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  EDUCATIONAL 
THOUGHT. 

Representative  educational  thinkers  during  the  ancient  and 
medieval  periods. 

891.  MODERN  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT. 

Representative  educational  thinkers  of  this  era. 

914.  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION. 

Origin,  growth,  and  operation  of  student  personnel  services 
in  American  colleges  and  universities.  Specific  personnel  ser- 
vices such  as  selection  and  admission  of  students,  orientation 
to  college  life;  student  financial  aid,  student  activities,,  and 
discipline. 
Prerequisite,  Educ  577. 

918.   SEMINAR  IN  RESEARCH  ADVANCED 

METHODOLOGY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

An  advanced  seminar  in  research  methods  for  doctoral  candi- 
dates about  to  begin  field  work.  Discussion  and  analysis  of 
dissertation  proposals.  Normally  taken  by  second  and  third 
year  doctoral  students  in  international  education. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND  UNDER 
GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

525.  EDUCATION  IN  AFRICA. 

Major  trends  in  education  on  the  developing  African  conti- 
nent. Emphasis  on  the  changes  since  independence.  The 
impact  of  cross-cultural  forces  at  work  in  education. 

526.  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  resources  and  concepts  of  curriculum  development  in 
international  education.  Students  expected  to  develop  units 
that  can  be  taught  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 

528.  LABORATORY  IN  CROSS-CULTURAL  STUDIES. 
To  develop  a  sensitivity  to  cultural  differences  by  examining 
the  elements  of  cross-cultural  communications  in  an  educa- 
tional context.  Primarily  for  teachers  and  those  working  in 
other  educational  fields.  Experientially  based  (employing 
field  work,  role-playing,  and  gaming),  and  balanced  by  ana- 
lytical readings,  discussions,  and  independent  study.  Fulfills 
"foundations"  requirement  for  students  seeking  Teacher 
Certification. 

529.  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

An  introduction  to  certain  portions  of  international  educa- 
tion. The  issues  surrounding  education  as  a  tool  of  develop- 


ment, education  in  a  cross-cultural  context,  and  education 
through  international  exchange  of  persons  and  ideas.  Sub- 
stantial foreign-student  participation.  Readings,  class  discus- 
sions, learning  games,  and  individual  study  projects.  Fulfills 
"Foundations"  requirement  for  students  seeking  Teacher 
Certification. 

542.  CONTEMPORARY  EDUCATIONAL 
PHILOSOPHIES. 

Critical  examination  of  selected  contemporary  philosophies 
of  education.  Special  attention  to  social  implications  and  to 
relevance  to  educational  practice.  Fulfills  the  "Foundations" 
requirement  for  students  seeking  Teacher  Certification. 

543.  DESIGNING  AND  CONDUCTING  ACTIVITIES  TO 
HELP  ADOLESCENTS  DEVELOP  AND  LIVE  BY 
THEIR  VALUES. 

How  to  design  and  conduct  classroom  activities  that  when 
carefully  sequenced  can  help  adolescents  develop  and  live  by 
their  values. 


545.   METHODS  OF  STIMULATING  THE 
EXPLORATION  OF  VALUES. 

Various  ways  of  utilizing  group  dynamics  methodology  to 
stimulate  value  exploration  of  psychological  issues  and  social 
issues  confronting  contemporary  youth,  such  as  drugs,  race, 
and  sex. 

550.  CONCEPTIONS  OF  LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 

Traditional  and  modern  conceptions  of  liberal  education 
analyzed  with  regard  to  their  relevance  to  contemporary 
societies  and  education. 

551.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Selected  problems  and  issues  in  modern  education  studied 
through  the  discipline  of  educational  sociology,  educational 
history,  educational  philosophy,  comparative  education,  or 
social  psychology.  Independent  study  or  field  experience 
optional.  Possible  foci  are  educational  aims,  societal  expecta- 
tions of  the  schools,  church-state  relations,  professionalism, 
academic  freedom,  curriculum  and  methodological  emphasis, 
urban  education,  and  educational  innovation.  Fulfills 
"Foundations"  requirement  for  students  seeking  Teacher 
Certification. 

554.  EDUCATIONAL  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Relevant  concept  from  cultural  anthropology  (such  as 
change,  human  behavior  and  interaction,  and  cultural  deter- 
minants within  American  culture)  applied  to  education.  The 
culture  of  the  schools  and  the  role  of  this  subculture  in  the 
culture  as  a  whole. 

565.  EDUCATING  THE  DISADVANTAGED  CHILD. 

The  issues  and  problems  in  educating  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. Emphasis  on  urban  elementary  education;  rural  educa- 
tion problems  also  addressed. 

590.  OBSERVATIONAL  TECHNIQUES  IN  EARLY 
CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION. 

Observation  of  early  childhood  educational  programs  of  var- 
ious kinds  serving  disadvantaged  as  well  as  middle-class  chil- 
dren. Four  laboratory  hours  per  week  during  the  first  four 
weeks  of  the  first  semester. 
Credit,  1. 

591.  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  MOVEMENT. 
Contemporary   purposes,   programs,  and   problems  of  early 
childhood  education,  from  an  historical  and  philosophical 
perspective.   A   one-semester  graduate  seminar.    Meets  state 
requirements  for  Teacher  Certification. 

592.  SEMINAR  IN  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  FOR 
EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION. 

Curriculum  components  for  children  in  early-education  pro- 
grams designed  to  follow  each  field- teaching  experience. 
Limited  to  students  specializing  in  early  childhood  educa- 
tion. 
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593.  (I).  594.  (II)     LABORATORY  COURSE  ON  USING 
HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 
KNOWLEDGE  IN  EDUCATION. 

A  year-long  laboratory  course  paralleling  both  field-teaching 
experiences  for  students  concentrating  on  early  childhood 
education.  Factors  such  as  sex,  environment,  social  status, 
and  culture  examined  in  terms  of  their  relation  to  growth 
rates  and  patterns.  Data  taken  from  the  community  in  which 
each  teaching  experience  takes  place. 

595.  ADVANCED  SEMINAR  IN  LANGUAGE 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION, 

The  relationship  between  language  and  thought.  Emphasis 
on  contemporary  language  development  programs  in  early 
childhood  education.  Includes  an  analysis  of  linguistics. 

598.  THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Analysis  of  the  effects  of  institutional  and  organizational 
structure  and  values  on  individual  development. 

599.  ALTERNATIVE  STRUCTURES  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION, 

Review  and  analysis  of  organizational  structures  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education;  design  of  alternative  models  for 
governance  and  learning.  Credit,  -f. 

619.   EDUCATION  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY 

Selected  issues  and  problems  concerning  the  interaction 
between  education  and  politics  at  the  local,  state,  and 
national  levels. 

663.   EDUCATION  IN  ASIA. 

The  relationship  between  education  and  society  in  the  major 
nations  of  the  Far  East.  The  process  of  change  in  educational 
thought  and  institutions;  the  conflict  between  tradition  and 
contemporary  forces. 

665.  EDUCATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 
The  developmental  history  of  the  educational  structures  and 
systems  of  Latin  America.  Emphasis  on  the  effectiveness  ol 
the  various  educational   models.   Analysis  based  on  related 
case  studies. 

666.  EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 
The  relationship  between  the  development  of  national  and 
regional  areas  and  education.  Systems  analysis  introduced; 
areas  for  potential  research  projects  identified. 

668.  EDUCATIONAL  PATTERNS  AROUND  THE 
WORLD. 

The  processes  and  problems  of  educational  development  in 
selected  areas  throughout  the  world  and  the  interrelation- 
ship between  education  and  culture.  Emphasis  on  cultural 
forces  of  education. 

669.  PRACTICUM  IN  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
Supervised  practical  experience  in  various  areas  of  interna 
tional  education.  Credit,   1-6. 

687.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  INTERNATIONAL 

EDUCATION. 
Independent  work  on  special  problems  or  in  certain  areas  of 
International  Education.  Credit,   1-6. 

Human  Development  (Hum  Dev) 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT. 

Indivudual  study  of  a  selected  problem  for  qualified  stu- 
dents. By  arrangement  with  members  of  the  department. 

Credit,   )-6. 

710.  SEMINAR. 

Readings,  reports  and  discussions  on  the  current  literature  in 

the  area  of  Human  Development.  Credit,  1-3, 


800.    MASTER'S  THESIS. 

Individual  research. 


Credit,   6-10 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND  UNDER 
GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

570.   CHILD  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  child  from  the  developmental  point  of  view.  Emphasis 
on  interaction  of  heredity  and  environment  on  development. 
Prerequisites,  Soc  101,  Psych  101.  or  permission  of  instructor. 

572.   DIRECTED  LABORATORY  SCHOOL 

OBSERVATION 
Directed  experience  in  observation  techniques  with  labora- 
tory school  children. 
Prerequisite,  HUM  DEV  570  or  equivalent. 

600.   HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  IN  INFANCY 

Development  of  the  infant  from  birth  to  age  two. 
Prerequisite,  HUM  DEV  570  or  permission  <>l  insti  uctoi 

610.   LANGU  VGE  AND  COGNITIVE  DEVELOPMENT 

Language  and  cognition   from   the  developmental   point  ol 
view.  Emphasis  on  the  relationship  between  language  and 
thought  and  changes  in   that   relationship  in  the  course  ol 
cognitive  growth 
Prerequisite,  HUM  DEV  .570  or  equivalent. 

650.   RESEARCH  Ml-  1  HODS  l\  HUMAN 

DEVELOPMEN  I 
Methods  and   techniques   tor   stud\  ing  developmental    pro- 
cesses at  various  stages  of  the  life  span,  from  infancy  to  old 
age.  Prerequisite.  HUM  DEV  570  or  equivalent,  or  concur- 
rently with  111  M  1)1  \   570. 

660     I  HEORIESOF  HI  M  \\  DE\  ELOPMEN  I 

The  major  theories  of  human  development,  Emphasis  on  ps) 
etiological  theories  and  concepts.   I  he  relevance  and  relation 
ship  of  biological,  social  and  anthropological  concepts. 
Prerequisite.  HUM  DEV  570  or  equivalent, 

670     HUM  \N  DEVELOPMENT    IN   VDOLESCENCE  AND 

YOUNG  ADULTHOOD. 
Human    development    during    the    second    decade    ol    lift- 
Emphasis    on     biological,     psychological,    and    sociological 
aspects.  Theories  of  adolescent  development. 
Prerequisite,  HUM  DEV  570  or  equivalent,  or  permission  ol 
instructor.  Human  Development  majors  on \) 

675.  THE  GHETTO  FAMI1A 

Family    relationships  and   styles  of  life   of   lower  socio-eco- 
nomic status  families.  Emphasizes  social  and  psychological 
factors   that    influence   interpersonal   relationships  and    life 
strategies  among  the  poor. 
Prerequisite,  HD  270/570  or  permission  of  instructoi 

676.  ALTERNATE  FAMILY  si  Mis 

Comparative  evaluation  of  the  traditional  nuclear  monoga 
mous  family  and  alternative  fatnilv  structures  developed  in 
this  society. 

680.   HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  IN  ADULTHOOD. 

Human   development    from   voung  adulthood   through   old 

age.  A  social  psychological  perspective  of  change  across  the 

adult  life  span. 

Prerequisite.  HUM  DEV  270  or  equivalent,  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

681     LABORATORY  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 
Principles    and    methods    of    early    childhood    education. 
Includes  teaching  methods  and  curriculum  planning  for  two 
to  five-year-old  children. 
Prerequisites,  HUM  DEV  570  or  equivalent. 

682.   PHILOSOPHY  AND  THEORIES  OF  EARLY 

CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 
Philosophy,  theories,  and  history  of  early  childhood  educa- 
tion. Field  trips. 
Prerequisite,  HUM  DEV  681  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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683.  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  THE  LABORATORY 
SCHOOL. 

Students  plan,  direct,  and  teach  curriculum  in  the  laboratory 

school  under  staff  supervision. 

Prerequisite,  HUM  DEV  570  or  permission  of  instructor. 

684.  INTERNSHIP  IN  A  CHILD-SERVING  PROFESSION. 
Teaching   or    work    with    normal    or   exceptional    children, 
Head-start  children,  or  the  emotionally  disturbed. 
Prerequisite,  HUM  DEV  570  or  permission  of  instructor. 

GENERAL  LISTINGS 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 

OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION. 

A  critical  study  of  some  problem  in  the  educational  field. 

Credit,  1-4. 


702.   INDEPENDENT  STUDY. 


Credit,  1-12. 


705.  SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATION. 

An  intensive  analytical  study  of  some  phase  of  education. 

Credit,  3-12. 

715.   WORKSHOP  IN  EDUCATION. 

Group  study  of  practical  problems  in  curriculum,  instruc- 
tion, and  administration  for  school  personnel  in  service. 

Credit,  2-6. 

900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION.  Credit,   18. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

553-  EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 
The  most  serviceable  tests  for  measuring  achievement.  Test 
construction,  administration,  scoring,  and  interpretation  of 
results  studied  and  applied  to  the  classroom. 

582.   PRE-PRACTICUM  IN  EDUCATION. 

Practicum  experience  in  teaching  prior  to  Student  Teaching. 
Includes  such  experiences  as  microteaching,  "strength  train- 
ing," and  tutoring.  Required  for  students  seeking  Teacher 
Certification. 

585.  STUDENT  TEACHING. 

A  16-week  field  experience  under  the  tutelage  of  a  cooperat- 
ing teacher  and  University  supervisor  in  an  approved  school 
system.   No  graduate  credit  given  for  students  majoring  in 
Education  except  for  M.A.T.  candidates. 
Prerequisite.  Educ  582.  Credit,   3-12. 

616.  AMERICAN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Learning  materials  and  activities  and  their  organization  in 
various  teaching  fields. 

Prerequisite,  an  elective  in  Foundations  of  Education  and 
Psych  793.  Credit,  2. 

685.  PRACTICUM  IN  EDUCATION. 

Each  semester  a  group  of  experimental  courses  will  be 
offered  dealing  with  practical  experiences  in  some  phases  of 
education.  Credit,   1-6. 

686.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION. 

A  group  of  experimental  courses  offered  each  semester. 

Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Lewis    E.    Franks,    Professor   and    Chairman    of  the 
Department  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering, 


B.S.,  Oregon  State,  1952;  M.S.,  Stanford,  1953;  Ph.D., 
1957. 

Jack  K.  Wolf,  Professor  and  Graduate  Program  Direc- 
tor, B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1956;  M.S., 
Princeton,  1957;  M.A.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Leonard  S.  Bobrow,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  Miami,  1962;  M.S.,  Northwestern  University, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Roger  W.  Ehrich,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  University 
of  Rochester,  1965;  M.S.,  Northwestern,  1967,  Ph.D., 
1969. 

Herbert  A.  Herchenreder,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
University  of  Missouri,  1951;  M.S.,  Connecticut,  1957. 

Francis  S.  Hill,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  B.E.,  Yale, 
1962;  M.E.,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Charles  E.  Hutchinson,  Professor,  B.S.,  Illinois  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  1957;  M.S.,  Stanford,  1961;  Ph.D., 
1963. 

Walter  H.  Kohler,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Prince- 
ton, 1967;  M.S.,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Robert  E.  McIntosh,  Professor,  B.S.,  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute,  1962;  M.S.,  Harvard,  1963;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa,  1967. 

John  W.  Mohn,  Associate  Professor,  M.E.,  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  1941;  B.S.,  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute,  1947;  M.S.,  Stanford,  1952. 

Richard  V.  Monopoli,  Professor,  B.S.,  U.S.  Naval  Aca- 
demy, 1952;  M.S.,  Brown,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Connecticut, 
1965. 

David  H.  Navon,  Professor,  B.E.E.,  City  College  of  New 
York,  1947;  M.S.,  New  York  University,  1950;  Ph.D., 
Purdue,  1953. 

Donald  E.  Scott,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Connecti- 
cut, 1957;  M.S.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute,  1968. 

G.  Dale  Sheckels,  Professor,  B.S.,  University  of  Wash- 
ington, 1938;  M.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, 1940;  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State,  1955. 

Harold  S.  Stone,  Professor,  B.S.E.,  Princeton,  1960; 
M.S.,  University  of  California,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Tinc-wei  Tang,  Professor,  B.S.,  National  Taiwan  Uni- 
versity, 1957;  M.S.  Brown,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Donald  F.  Towsley,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.  Texas, 
1971;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Sigfrid  Yngvesson,  Associate  Professor,  Teknologie 
Licentiat,  Chalmers  Institute  of  Technology,  Sweden, 
1964;  Teknologie  Doktor,  1968. 

ADJUNCT  FACULTY 

Ronald  L.  Fante,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1958;  M.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1960;  Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1963. 

Olaf  E.H.  Rydbeck  M.S.,  Royal  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, Stockholm,  1936;  D.Sc,  Harvard,  1940. 

Lester  C.  Van  Atta,  B.S.,  Reed  College,  1927;  Ph.D., 
Washington  University,  1931. 
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AFFILIATED  FACULTY 

Michael  A.  Arbib,  Professor  of  Computer  and  Informa- 
tion Science. 

Caxton  C.  Foster,  Professor  of  Computer  and  Informa- 
tion Science. 

Robert  M.  Graham,  Professor  of  Computer  and  Informa- 
tion Science. 

Henry  F.  Ledcard,  Associate  Professor  of  Computer 
and  Information  Science. 

Edward  M.  Riseman,  Associate  Professor  of  Computer 
and  Information  Science. 

Conrad  A.  Wogrin,  Professor  of  Computer  and  Infor- 
mation Science. 

THE  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  DF.GREE 
PROGRAM 

There  is  no  formal  course  requirement  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree.  Typical  programs  include  approximately  24 
credits  of  course  work  beyond  the  course  requirements 
for  the  M.S.  degree.  Residency,  dissertation,  and  exami- 
nation requirements  are  described  in  the  General 
Information  Section  of  this  Bulletin.  A  brochure  con- 
taining detailed  information  on  requirements  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree  in  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 
is  available  from  the  Departmental  Graduate  Commit- 
tee. 

THE  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

A  student  entering  the  M.S.  degree  program  in  Electri- 
cal and  Computer  Engineering  is  assigned  to  a  faculty 
member  who  acts  as  his/her  program  adviser.  With  the 
approval  of  the  program  adviser,  the  student  selccis  a 
unified  program  consisting  of  33  or  more  graduate 
credits,  normally  from  courses  chosen  from  the  fields  of 
engineering,  mathematics,  physics  and  computer 
science.  The  student  also  has  the  option  of  selecting  a 
program  which  involves  the  preparation  of  a  thesis 
(ECE  800,  6  credits)  with  only  24  additional  course 
credits  required.  In  this  case,  the  student  selects  a 
major  thesis  adviser,  usually  after  one  semester  of 
study,  and  in  consultation  with  the  thesis  adviser,  sub- 
mits a  proposal  for  thesis  research  to  the  Departmental 
Graduate  Committee. 

A  brochure  containing  detailed  information  on  the 
requirements  for  the  M.S.  degree  in  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering  is  available  from  the  Depart- 
mental Graduate  Committee. 

RESEARCH  IN  ELECTRICAL  AND  COM  PL  I  I  R 
ENGINEERING 

The  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering  Depart 
ment  is  conducting  active  research  and  has  supporting 
academic  programs  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  Computer  Systems  F'ngineering. 

2.  Communications  and  Signal  Processing. 

3.  Systems  and  Control  Theory. 

4.  Man-Machine  Systems. 

5.  Solid  Slate  Devices  and  Microelectronics. 

6.  Electrodynamics  and  Plasma  Physics. 

7.  Ocean  Engineering. 

8.  Masers  and  Lasers. 

9.  Radio  Astronomy  and  Antenna  Systems. 


Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

all  courses  carry  3  credits  unless 
otherwise  specified 

courses  open  to  graduate  students  only 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Recent  advances  and  current  problems  in  a  specialized  field 

of  electrical  engineering. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

702.  ALGEBRA  AND  CODING. 

An  introduction  to  modern  algebra  including  groups,  rings, 
fields  and  ideals.  Group  codes,  cyclic  codes  including  random 
and  burst  error  correcting  codes.  Applications. 

Mi     Bobrow,   Mr.   Wolf. 

703.  PROBABILITY  WII  RANDOM  PROCESSES. 
Elementary  probability  theory  including  random  variables, 
p.d.f..  c.d.f,  generating  functions,  law  of  large  numbers.  Ele- 
mentary stochastic  process  theory   including  covariance  and 
power  spectral  density.  Applications  io  information  theory 

Mr.   Bobrow,    Mr    Wolf. 

704    STATE  VARIABLE    VNALYSIS. 

Matrix  analysis,  slate  variables  and  slate  space  techniques. 
Concepts  "I  controllability  and  observability,  stability  ana- 
lysis via  Liapunov's  and  Popov's  method,  phase  plane  and 
describing  function.  Mr.   Hutchinson,   Mr.   Monopoli. 

705.  AN  M  YSISOF  LINEAR  s1!  s  I  EMS 

Complex  variables,  modern  systems  analysis  basic  to  network 
synthesis,  control  systems,  and  communication  systems; 
including  Laplace.  Fourier,  and  /  transforms  and  convolu 
lion.  Mr    Mi  [niosh,   Mi     I  ang 

706.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  FIELD   THEORY. 
Microscopic   and    macroscopic   properties  of   magnetit    .m<l 
insulating  materials:  gyromagnctism  and  the  permeability 
tensor;  reflection  and  refraction;   skin  effect;  antenna  ana 
lysis;  relativistic  electrodynamics. 

Prerequisite,  ECE  2">7  oi  equivalent. 

Mr.   Mcintosh.   Mr    Tang. 

7117     MODERN  SOI  ID  s  I  A  IF  ENGINEERING 
Fundamental   quantum    mechanical   principles,   a    basis  foi 
advanced   courses  in  semiconductor  electronics,   microwave 
magnetics,    quantum    electronics,    c-ic.    Solutions    ol    Schro 
dinger's  equal  ion  pertinent  for  electrical  engineers. 
Prerequisite,  ECE  201  or  equivalent. 

Mi     Navon,   Mr   Yngvcsson. 

708.  SIGNAL  THEORY  I 

Unified  treatment  of  techniques  for.representation  ol  signals 
and  signal  processing  opera  I  ions.  Emphasis  on  physical  intei 
pretation  of  vector  spaces,  lineai  operators,  transform  theory, 
and  optimal  design  ol  signals.  Mr.   Franks.   Mi     Hill 

711  VDVANCED  MICROWAVE  ENGINEERING 
Analysis  of  waveguides,  gyrators,  antennas,  and  oihc-i  mi<  I  ■ 
yyavc  circuit  elements:  electron  ballistics;  ionospheric  rcflei 
lion;  and  refraction,  and  the  permittivity  tensor;  microwave 
generators;  masers  and  lasers. 

Prerequisites,  ECE  294  and  706  or  equivalent. 

Mr   Mcintosh.  Mr.  Yngvesson. 

712  INTRODUCTION  TO  PLASMA  DYNAMICS. 
Fundamentals  of  plasma  physics:  motion  of  a  charged  parti- 
cle in  electromagnetic  fields,  magnetoionic  theory,  the  Bolu- 
mann  and  Vlasov  equations  for  plasmas,  and  wave  propaga- 
tion through  a  plasma  medium. 

Prerequisite.  ECE  706.  Mr.   Mcintosh,   Mr.  Tang. 

713  ADVANCED  PLASMA  DYNAMICS. 

Review  of  classical    kinetic   theory.   The   BBGKY   hierarchy 
and   other    kinetic   equations   for   plasmas.    Applications   io 
waves  in  cold  and  hot  plasmas,  plasma  radiations  and  insta- 
bilities. 
Prerequisite.  ECE  712.  Mr.    Mcintosh,   Mr.  Tang. 
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721.  MODERN  ENGINEERING  MAGNETICS. 

Paramagnetism,      ferro-      and      ferrimagnetism,      magnetic 
domains,  Ising  model,  spin  waves,  ferromagnetic  resonance, 
ferrite  devices,  microwave  ultrasonics  in  magnetic  materials. 
Prerequisite,  ECE  707.  Mr.   Mcintosh,   Mr.   Yngvesson. 

722.  PHYSICAL  SEMICONDUCTOR  ELECTRONICS. 

Crystallography  of  solids,   band   theory  of  solids,  quantum 
theory  of  electrons  in  a  periodic  lattice,  dynamics  of  lattice 
vibrations,    semiconductors    —    equilibrium    and    transient 
behavior,  modern  quantum  electronic  devices. 
Prerequisite,  ECE  707-  Mr.   Navon. 

723.  PRINCIPLES  OF  MASERS  AND  LASERS. 

Quantum-mechanical  description  of  typical  maser  and  laser 
materials,  fundamentals  of  maser  amplification,  analysis  of 
maser  and  laser  devices,  review  of  applications. 
Prerequisite,  ECE  707.  Mr.   Yngvesson. 

725.   ENERGY  STORAGE  AND  PROCESSING  (OE  721). 
Methods  of  energy  generation,  conversion,  and  control,  with 
emphasis  on  the  utilization  for  deep-sea  submersible  vehicles. 
Mr.    Monopoli,   Mr.   Navon,   Mr.   Sheckels. 

733.  DIGITAL  CONTROL  SYSTEMS. 

Pulse  transfer  functions  and  state  transition  analysis  applied 
to   discrete-data   systems.    Nonconventional   sampling.    Non- 
linear  sampled   data   systems.    Dynamic    programming   and 
computer  control. 
Prerequisite,  ECE  704.  Mr.   Monopoli,   Mr.   Hutchinson. 

734.  OPTIMUM  CONTROL  SYSTEMS. 

Analytical  design  of  optimum  linear  systems.  Calculus  of  var- 
iations. Pontryagin's  Maximum  Principle,  and  applications 
to  design  of  optimum  systems.  Minimum  mean  square  esti- 
mation and  control. 
Prerequisite,  ECE  704.  Mr.   Hutchinson,   Mr.   Monopoli. 

735.  ADAPTIVE  CONTROL. 

The  problem  of  system  identification,  performance  criteria 
and  decision-making,  and  the  implementation  of  adaptive 
techniques.   Application  of  adaptive   techniques  to  aircraft 
flight  control. 
Prerequisite,  ECE  733,  734. 

Mr.    Hutchinson,   Mr.   Monopoli. 

736.  DYNAMICS  AND  CONTROL  OF  MARINE 
VEHICLES  (OE  752). 

The  equations  of  motion  for  a  marine  vehicle;  the  stability 
and  dynamics  for  control.  Mr.   Hutchinson. 

741.  SIGNAL  THEORY  II. 

Signal  Space  methods  applied  to  random  processes,  giving 
the  modern  interpretation  of  optimum  filtering,  signal 
parameter  estimation,  and  signal  detection.  Many  examples 
of  practical  applications.  Mr.   Franks,   Mr.    Hill. 

743.  NAVIGATION  (OE  751). 

A  survey  of  the  principles  of  navigation.  Emphasis  on  the 

information-processing  involved  and  error  analysis. 

Mr.   Hutchinson. 

745.  INFORMATION  TRANSMISSION  SYSTEMS. 

Practical  topics  in  the  design  of  data  transmission  systems. 
Modulation,  coding,  and  multiplexing  formats.   Fixed  and 
adaptive  channel  equalization.  System  performance  evalua- 
tion. 
Prerequisite,  ECE  703.  or  equivalent. 

Mr.   Franks,   Mr.   Hill,   Mr.  Wolf. 

746.  STATISTICAL  COMMUNICATION  THEORY. 

Basic   theories   of  signal    parameter   estimation    and   signal 
detection.  Bayes  and  maximum  likelihood  decision  and  esti- 
mation   rules.    Wiener   and    Kalman    filters    for   continuous 
waveform  estimation. 
Prerequisite,  ECE  703  or  equivalent. 

Mr.   Franks,   Mr.   Hill,   Mr.   Wolf. 

748.   NETWORK.  SYNTHESIS. 

A  survey  of  practical  methods  for  design  of  filter  networks 


Passive  LC  and  active  RC  design  techniques.  Distributed-ele- 
ment  filters.  Variable-parameter  filters.  Digital  filters. 
Prerequisite,  ECE  204  or  equivalent.  Mr.   Franks. 

750.  GRAPH  THEORY  AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS. 

Fundamental  concepts  of  graph  theory  including  circuits, 
cut-sets,  paths,  and  duality.  Application  to  network  analysis 
and  synthesis,  switching  theory,  variable-length  and  error- 
correcting  codes,  and  communication  networks. 

Mr.   Bobrow. 

751.  SWITCHING  AND  AUTOMATA  THEORY. 

Homing  and  diagnosis  of  sequential  machines,  fault  detec- 
tion and  diagnosis  of  combinatorial  and  sequential  networks. 
State  assignment  in  sequential  machines,  linear  sequential 
machines,  universal  modules,  and  related  decision  problems. 
Prerequisites,  ECE  510,  CS  570,  or  equivalent.        Mr.   Ehrich. 

ECE  752.   OPTIMIZATION  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Mathematical  formulation  and  techniques  of  optimization; 
constrained  extremization  of  functions  of  several  variables; 
geometric  and  linear  programming;  calculus  of  variations; 
dynamic  programming;  search  techniques;  game  theory. 

Mr.   Hill. 

762.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPEECH  ANALYSIS. 

The  acoustics  of  speech  production  and  the  engineering 
analysis  techniques  employed  in  speech  processing. 

Mr.  Thomas. 

763.  ADVANCED  SPEECH  PROCESSING. 

Advanced     studies    of    speech-processing     techniques     with 
emphasis  on  current  literature  in  speech  analysis,  transmis- 
sion, synthesis,  and  recognition  by  machine. 
Prerequisite.  ECE  762.  Mr.  Thomas. 

764.  UNDERWATER  ACOUSTICS  (OE  701). 

The  principles,  effects,  and  phenomena  of  underwater  sound 
and  its  application  to  practical  problems. 
Prerequisite,  ECE  306,  606. 

Mr.   Hutchinson,   Mr.   Thomas,   Mr.   Russell. 

785.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  CONTROL  SYSTEMS. 

Topics  selected  from  the  current  literature.  An  investigation 
in  depth  of  problems  relating  to  particular  aspects  of  auto- 
matic control  theory.  Credit,  1-3. 

786.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Topics  for  various  aspects  of  present  interest  in  the  field  of 
communications  with  emphasis  on  concurrent  reading  of  the 
literature.  Credit,  1-3. 

787.   SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  COMPUTER 
ENGINEERING, 

Topics  of  current  interest  in  computers,  automata,  and 
related  areas.  Specific  topics  selected  from  the  literature. 

Credit,  1-3. 

793,  794.   SEMINAR  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Presentations  of  current  research  activities  and  literature  by 
faculty  and  graduate  students.  Credit,   1   each  semester. 

800.   MASTER'S  THESIS. 

An  individual  theoretical  and/or  experimental  investigation 
or  a  design  problem  terminating  with  an  acceptable  thesis. 
The  research  proposal  is  to  be  approved  at  least  five  months 
before  graduation. 

900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION.  Credit,  18. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit). 

510.  DIGITAL  CIRCUIT  THEORY. 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  digital  circuits  stressing  gen- 
eral  techniques  for  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  combina- 
tional and  sequential  logic  systems. 
Prerequisite,  junior  standing. 
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565.  RANDOM  SIGNAL  THEORY. 

Introduction  to  probability  and  stochastic  processes.  Correla- 
tion theory  and  its  application  to  electrical  engineering  prob- 
lems in  communication  and  control  systems. 
Prerequisite,  ECE  142. 

Mr.   Franks,   Mr.    Hutchinson,    Mr.  Scott. 

566.  SIGNAL  PROCESSING  AND  COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEMS  I. 

Principles    of   design    of    modern    communication    systems. 
Mathematical  description  of  digital  and  analog  signals.  Basic 
limitations  of  modulation  techniques  and  information  capac- 
ity of  transmission  systems. 
Prerequisites,  ECE  202,  204.  Mr.    Franks,   Mr.    Hill. 

567.  SIGNAL  PROCESSING  AND  COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEMS  II. 

Techniques  for  evaluating  performance  of  modulation  and 
information  transmission  systems.  Extraction  of  signals  from 
noise.  Minimum  error  signal  estimation  and  detection. 
Prerequisites,  ECE  266,  265  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.    Franks,   Mr.   Hill. 

570.  SOLID  STATE  DEVICES. 

Power    rectifiers,    power    transistors,    high    frequency,    high 
power    transistors,     thyristors,     power    circuits:     regulators. 
inverters,  converters  and  cyclo-converting,  phase-control  cir- 
cuits, motor  control  circuits. 
Prerequisites,  ECE  201.  202.  Mr.   Navon.   Mr.   Yngvesson. 

571.  MICROELECTRONICS. 

Principles  and  applications  of  microelectronics  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  silicon  monolithic  integrated  circuits.  Fun- 
damental limitations  of  microminiaturization,  design  con- 
straints imposed  by  the  monolithic  technique,  planar 
technology,  digital  and  linear  microciri  mis 
Prerequisite.  ECE  201.  Mi     Navon 

578.   DIGITAL  SYSTEM  DESIGN 

A  design-oriented  approach  to  the  structure  and  design  of 

general  purpose  digital  computers. 

Prerequisite,  ECE  210;  Recommended,  COINS  201. 

Mr.   Edwards,    Mr.   Ehrich.    Mr.   Glorioso. 

587.   MARINE  INSTRUMENTATION. 

A  survey  of  the  oceanographic  parameters  of  interest  to  ocean 
engineers;  the  theory  of  measurement  for  those  parameters. 
Typical  examples  of  existing  measuring  equipment. 

Mr.   Hutchinson. 

592.  FEEDBACK  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  I. 

Time  domain  and  frequency  domain  analysis  and  synthesis 
techniques  for  linear  continuous  control  systems.  The  rela- 
tionships between  these  techniques. 
Prerequisites,  ECE  142  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.    Hutchinson.   Mr.    Monopoli.   Mr.   Scott. 

593.  FEEDBACK  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  II 

The  analysis  of  nonlinear  continuous  control  systems  and  an 
introduction    to   digital    control    systems   and    optimization 
techniques. 
Prerequisite,  ECE  290. 

Mr.   Hutchinson.   Mr.    Monopoli,   Mr.   Scott. 

594.  MICROWAVE  ENGINEERING  I. 

Electromagnetic  theory  applied  to  microwave  propagation  in 
waveguides  and  coaxial  lines.  Microwave  circuit  theory  with 
applications  to  passive  microwave  networks. 
Prerequisite.  ECE  258. 

Mr.    Mcintosh,   Mr.  Tang,   Mr.   Yngvesson. 

595.  MICROWAVE  ENGINEERING  II. 

Continuation  of  ECE  594.  selected  topics  in  the  areas  of  solid 
state  devices,  wave  propagation,  antennas,  and  plasmas. 
Prerequisite.  ECE  594. 

Mr.   Mcintosh,    Mr.  Tang,   Mr.   Yngvesson. 

598.   BIOMEDICAL  ENGINEERING  1. 

Techniques  and  concepts  from  control  and  communication 


theory    useful    in    biological,    medical,    and    psychophysical 

research. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr    Scott. 

599.   BIOMEDICAL  ENGINEERING  II. 

Engineering  analysis  of  the  visual,  position-motion  sensing, 
taste  and  smell  biological  communication  channels;  human 
tracking  capabilities,  analog  and  hvbrid  modeling 
Prerequisite.  ECE  598.  Mr.  Scott. 

606.   ACOUSTICS. 

The  fundamentals  of  sound  generation,  propagation,  and 
detection.  Application  ol  theor\  to  underwater  sound  and 
human  speech.  Mr.   Thomas. 

611.  APPLIED  NONLINEAR  VNALYSIS 

The  analysis  of  nonlinear  mechanical  and  electrical  systems. 
Numerical,  graphical,  and  analytical  methods  used  to  deter- 
mine the  behavior  of  modern  nonlinear  devices. 
Prerequisite.  Math  174.  Mr.   Mcintosh. 

642    NON-NUMERICAL  PROCESSING. 
Introduction  to  basic  mathematical  and  loffii  al  concepts  rele- 
vant to  description  and  manipulation  of  information  struc- 
tures such  as  lists,  trees,  and  graphs. 
Prerequisite.  COINS  233.  Ml    Glorioso,    Mr    Kohler. 

644.    PROGRAMMING  SI  RtCl  URES. 
Introduction  to  basic  structures  of  algorithms  and  program 
ming  languages.  Convergence  of  algorithms.  Introduction  to 
logic  and  programming  languages  for  description  and  imple- 
mentation of  algorithms. 
Prerequisite,  COINS  201.  Mr    Ehrich,   Mr    Kohlei 

654.   COMPin  FR  s1*  s  I  f-  \fs  LABORATORY  III 
Project  laboratory  in  advanced  computer  systems  engineer- 
ing including  designs  of  integrated   hardware/software  sys- 
tems and  studies  of  current  computer  techniques 
Nine  laboratory  hours 
Prerequisite,  permission  ol  instructor.  stall 

656.    IN  I  "ROD!  (    riON    !()  \l    1  OMA  I  \   I  HEORY. 
An  introduction  to  formal   processes  of  computation.  Coin- 
put  a  hi  lit  v,  automata,  algorithms,  recursive  functions   Formal 
systems,   computing   power   of  machines,   and    automata    as 
examples  of  formal  systems. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Ehrich,   Mr.    Kohler. 

660.  COMPUTER  GRAPHICS. 

Basic  organization  of  computer-driven  graphical  display  sys- 
tems.  Methods  for  generation  and  manipulation  of  vectors 
and  characters  for  real-time  display.  Data  structures  for  pic- 
ture and  text  processing. 
Prerequisites.  COINS  233.  ECE  642. 

Mr.    Ehrich.   Mr.   Glorioso. 

662.  SELF-ORGANIZING  SYS1  EMS  VND  P\  I  M  R\ 
RECOGNITION. 

Several  aspects  of  self-organizing  systems  and  pattern  recogni- 
tion including  machine  intelligence,  adaptation,  learning, 
and  self-repair.  Mr.  Glorioso. 

666.   ANALOG  AND  HYBRID  COMPUTERS. 
Designed  for  computer  science  or  engineering  students  inter- 
ested   in    the    hybrid    computer    as    a    computational    tool. 
Review  of  analog  and  digital  computers  and  their  combina- 
tion. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.    Hutchinson,   Mr.    Monopoli. 

668.   ADVANCED  SWITCHING  THEORY. 

Topics  of  contemporary  interest  in  digital  switching  theory 

ana   logical  design.  State-of-the-art   techniques  in  computer 

hardware  design. 

Prerequisite.  ECE  510.  Mr.  Stone. 
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GRADUATE  FACULTY 

David  R.  Clark,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English,  B.A.,  Wesleyan  University,  1947; 
M.A.,  Yale,  1950;  Ph.D.,  1955. 

Richard  Noland,  Professor  and  Graduate  Program  Di- 
rector, B.A.,  Emory,  1954;  M.D.,  1958;  M.A.,  Columbia, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Tamas  Aczel,  Professor,  B.A.,  University  of  Budapest, 
1948;  M.A.,  1950. 

Gary  L.  Aho,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Portland  State 
College,  1959,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon,  1966. 

Jeremiah  Allen,  Professor  and  Dean  of  Humanities 
and  Fine  Arts,  B.A.,  Duke,  1947;  M.A.,  Tufts,  1948; 
Ph.D.,  Colorado,  1956. 

Thomas  L.  Ashton,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  1963,  M.A.,  Columbia,  1964;  Ph.D., 
1969. 

Robert  E.  Bagg,  Professor,  B.A.,  Amherst,  1957;  M.A., 
Connecticut,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Leon  Barron,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Massachusetts, 
1947;  M.A.,  Minnesota,  1947;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1960. 

Nancy  Lee  Beaty,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Wellesley, 
1943;  M.A.,  Yale,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Bernard  Bell,  Associate  Prodessor,  B.A.,  Howard  Uni- 
versity, 1962;  M.A.,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1970. 

Normand  Berlin,  Professor,  B.A.,  New  York  Univer- 
sity, 1953;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1956;  Ph.D.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1964. 

Howard  O.  Brogan,  Commonwealth  Professor,  B.A., 
Grinnell  College,  1936;  M.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
1938;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1941. 

George  Carey,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Middlebury, 
1958;  M.A.,  Indiana,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Jules  Chametzky.  Professor,  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College. 
1950;  M.A.,  Minnesota,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Donald  S.  Cheney,  Professor,  B.A.,  Yale,  1954;  M.A., 
1957;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

John  Clayton,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Columbia 
College,  1956;  M.A.,  New  York  University,  1959;  Ph.D., 
Indiana,  1966. 

Dan  S.  Collins,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1941;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1951; 
Ph.D.,  1962. 

Robert  P.  Creed,  Professor,  B.A.,  Swarthmore  College, 
1948;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Margaret  Cllley,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Manhat- 
tanville  College,  1964;  M.A.,  Rutgers  University,  1965; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1972. 

George  Cuomo,  Professor,  B.A.,  Tufts,  1952;  M.A., 
Indiana.  1954. 


Graduate  School 

Arlyn  Diamond,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  California 
1961,  Columbia,  1962;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1970! 

Vincent  DiMarco,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  New  York 
at  Buffalo,  1966;  M.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Joseph  W.  Donohue,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.A.,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, 1956;  M.A.,  Georgetown,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Princeton, 
1965. 

Audrey  R.  Duckert,  Professor,  B.A.,  Wisconsin,  1948; 
M.A.,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Radcliffe  College,  1959. 

Lee  R.  Edwards,  Associate  Professor,  B.A. ,  Swarthmore, 
1962;  M.A.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Michael  Ecan,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Witwaters- 
rand  University,  1963;  M.A.  Fitzwilliam  College,  1965; 
Ph.D.,  1968. 

Charles  Eidsvik,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  University 
of  South  Dakota,  1965;  M.A.,  1966;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Illinois,  1970. 

Everett  H.  Emerson,  Professor,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1948; 
M.A.,  Duke,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State,  1955. 

Kirby  Farrell,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Clark,  1964; 
M.A.,  Rutgers,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Andrew  Fetler,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Loyola,  1959; 
M.F.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1964. 

Joseph  Frank,  Professor,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1939;  M.A., 
1947;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

James  A.  Freeman,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Amherst, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1968. 

Roberts  W.  French,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Dart- 
mouth, M.A..  Yale,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Brown.  1964. 

Ernest  Gallo,  Professor,  B.A.,  St.  John's,  1954;  M.A., 
New  York,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Walker  Gibson,  Professor,  B.A.,  Yale,  1940;  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  1946. 

Morris  Golden,  Professor,  B.A.,  City  College  of  New 
York,  1948;  M.A.,  New  York  University,  1949;  Ph.D., 
1953. 

Raymond  Gozzi,  Associate  Professor,  B.A..  Amherst 
College,  1942;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1947;  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University,  1957. 

Richard  Haven,  Professor,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1948;  M.A., 
Princeton.  1952;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

John  H.  Hicks,  Professor,  B.A.,  Middlebury,  1941; 
M.A.,  Boston  University,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Priscilla  G.  Hicks,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Welles- 
ley,  1948;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1949;  Ph.D., 
Boston  University,  1960. 

Ernest  H.  Hofer,  Professor,  B.A.,  Brown,  1945;  M.A., 
1947;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1959. 

Floriana  T.  Hocan,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Boston 
University,  1940;  M.A.,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1955. 

Robert  Hoopes,  Professor,  A.B.,  Cornell,  1941;  A.M., 
Boston  University,  1942;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1948;  Ph.D., 
1949. 
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Betty  A.  Hunt,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  University  of 
Georgia,  1950;  M.A.,  Indiana,  1953;  Ph.D..  Shakespeare 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Birmingham,  England, 
1964. 

John  A.  Hunt,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Washington  It 
Lee  University,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Shakespeare  Institute, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  England,  1965. 

Edward  Javne,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1957;  M.A.,  1962;  Ph.D.,  New  York  at  Buffalo. 
1970. 

Donald  Junkins,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  M.F.A. 
Program,  B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1953;  STB,  Boston,  1955; 
S.T.M.,  1957;  M.A.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Sidney  Kaplan,  Professor,  B.A.,  College  of  the  Cit\  ol 
New  York,  1942;  M.A.,  Boston  University,  1948;  Ph.D., 
Harvard.  1960. 

Robert  Keefe.  Assistant  Professor,  B.A..  Brandeis. 
1964;  M.A..  Princeton,  1966;  Ph.D..  1968. 

Arthur  Kinney.  Associate  Professor,  B.A..  Syracuse. 
1955;  M.S..  Columbia,  1956;  Ph.D..  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1963. 

G.  Stanley  Koehler,  Professor,  B.A..  Princeton.  1936; 
M.A..  Harvard,  1937;  M.A..  Princeton,  1938;  Ph  D„ 
1942. 

Joseph  Lanc.land,  Professor,  B.A.,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  1940;  M.A.,  1941. 

James  Leheny,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Connecticut, 
1961;  MA,  Washington  University.  1963:  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Mason  I.  Lowance,  Jr.,  Professor.  B.A.,  Princeton,  I960; 
B.A.,  Oxford.  1964;  M.A.,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Emory,  1967. 

Paul  L.  Mariani,  Professor,  B.A.,  Manhattan  College, 
1962;  M.A.,  Colgate,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Citv  University  of  New 
York,  1967. 

James  Matlack,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Princeton. 
1960;  B.A.,  M.A.,  Oxford  University,  1962;  MA.,  Yale. 
1964;  Ph.D..  1967. 

Harold  McCarthy,  Professor,  B.A.,  Massachusetts, 
1941;  M.A.,  Harvard.  1942;  Ph.D..  1950. 

John  H.  Mitchell.  Professor,  U.S..  Bowdoin,  1943; 
.  M.A..  Harvard,  1947. 

Charles  Moran.  issociate  Professor,  A.B.,  Princeton. 
1958;  A.M.,  Brown,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Arthur  B.  Musgrave,  Professor  and  Director  of  Fellow- 
ship Program  for  Journalists,  B.S.,  Boston  University, 
1951;  M.S.,  1951;  Ph.D..  Minnesota.  1961. 

John  R.  Nelson,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Hamilton 
College,  1959;  M.A.,  Maine,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Oregon,  1967. 

Jan  Neugeboren,  Associate  Professor  and  Resident 
Writer,  B.A..  Columbia,  1959;  M.A..  Indiana,  1963. 

William  G.  ODonnell.  Professor,  B.S..  Massachusetts. 
1938;  M.A..  Yale.  1940;  Ph.D.,  1942. 


Alex  Page,  Professor,  B.A.,  Vermont,  1948;  M.A.,  Har 
vard,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

David  Paroissien,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  University 
of  Hull,  England,  1961;  M.A..  New  Mexico  Highlands 
University,  1965;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Los  Angeles. 
1968. 


Laurence  Pinkham,  l^miate  Professor,  B.A..  Maine 
1950;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1951. 

Arthur  W.  Pit  mstead,  Professor,  B.A.,  Western 
Ontario,  1955;  M.A.,  Rochester.  1957;  Ph.D..  1965. 

Dario  Politella.  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Massachu- 
setts, 1947;  M.A.,  Syracuse,  1949;  Ph.D.  1965. 

David  T.  Porter,  Professor,  B.A..  Hamilton.  1950; 
Ph.D.,  Rochester,  1963. 

Jonathan  Quick,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Rutgers, 
1963;  M.A..  Yale.  1966;  Ph.D..  1968 

Meredith     B.     Raymond,     Associate    I'm/e^oi.     lis 
Bridgewatei     State,     1939.     M.A.,    Middlebury,    1943; 
Ph.D..  Boston  University,  1964. 

Frederick  Robinson,  tssistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Univer- 
sity ol  Redlands,  1964;  MA..  University  ol  Washington. 
1966;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Seymour  Rudin,  Professor,  11  A.  City  College  ol  New 

York.  1941;  M.S..  1943;  Ph.D..  Cornell,  1953. 

Hail  F.  SaaCPAKK,  Professor,  Ph.D..  Columbia.  1966. 

Jack  Siiadoian,  Associate  Professoi  II  V.  City  College  of 
New  York.  1963;  M.A.,  Connecticut.   1965.  Ph.D..  1967. 

James  Sum  Lecturer  and  Associate  Dean  of  the  (■<>! 
lege  oj  Arts  and  Sciences,  B.A.,  Otterbein,  1954;  MA.. 
University  of  Michigan,  1957:  Ph.D.,  1966 

Arnold  |.  Silver,  Issociate  Professor,  B.A.,  New  York 
University,  19-17;  MA  ,  Columbia.  1948;  Ph.D.,  1958 

JohnE.  Sitter,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1966, 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1969. 

Charles  Kay  Smith,  Assistant  Professor,  HA, 
Amherst,  1957. 

Bernard  Si-u  u  k.  Professor,  II  V,  Alabama,  19:11;  M.A.. 
Harvard,  1932;  Ph  D.,  Columbia,  1950. 

Charlotte  K.  Spivack,  Professor,  11  A.  New  York  ai 
Albany,  1947;  M. A..  Cornell.  1948;  Ph.D.,  University  ol 
Missouri.  1954. 

Kathleen  M  Swaim,  Professor,  B.A.,  Gettysburg  Col- 
lege; M.A.,  Penn  State,  1958.  MA.  Middlebury,  1963. 
Ph.D..  Pennsylvania.  1966. 

|ames  I  mi,  tssistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Kansas  State  Col- 
lege of  Pittsburg,  1965;  M.F.A  .  Iowa,  1967. 

Robert  G.  Tucker.  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Amherst, 
1949:  M.A.,  Harvard.  1951;  Ph.D..  Slate  University  ol 
Iowa.  1961. 
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Frederick  W.  Turner,  III,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Denison,  1959;  M.A.,  Ohio.  1961;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania, 
1965. 

John  C.  Weston,  Jr.,  Professor,  M.A.,  Chicago,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina,  1956. 


tially  fulfilled  the  requirement  while  earning  the  mas- 
ter's degree. 

All  graduate  students  should  secure  from  the 
Department  of  English  detailed  information  on 
requirements  for  the  degrees  of  Ph.D.,  M.F.A.,  M.A.T., 
and  M.A. 


Cynthia  Wolff,  Professor,  B.A.,  Radcliffe,  1958;  Ph.D. 
Harvard,  1965. 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 


Michael    Wolff,    Professor,    B.A.,    Cambridge,    1948; 
M.A.,  St.  John's,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1958. 

Howard  Ziff,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Amherst,  1952; 
Advanced  Fellow  Certificate.  Columbia,  1964. 


MASTER  OF  FINE  ARTS  IN  ENGLISH 

This  degree,  based  upon  a  two-  to  three-year  program 
of  60  hours,  is  designed  for  qualified  graduate  students 
who  are  determined  to  become  reputable  writers  of  fic- 
tion, poetry  or  drama,  and  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  variety  of  positions  related  to  the  profes- 
sion of  writer,  including  the  college  teaching  of 
English. 

The  normal  standards  for  admission  to  graduate 
study  in  English  apply,  except  that  applicants  for  the 
M.F.A.  must  also  submit  supplementary  original  writ- 
ing in  fiction,  poetry  or  drama:  two  short  stories,  or  30 
to  40  pages  of  fiction;  from  10  to  15  pages  of  poetry;  or 
one  full  act  of  a  play.  Manuscripts  should  be  mailed 
separately  to  the  Director  of  the  M.F.A.  Program  in 
English,  Bartlett  Hall,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01002. 

The  candidate  must  either  pass  one  foreign  language 
examination  or  translate  a  body  of  work  from  another 
language.  He  must  pass  an  oral  examination  including 
a  defense  of  his  thesis,  which  should  constitute  a  book- 
length  manuscript  of  fiction,  poetry  or  drama,  of  pub- 
lishable  quality. 

The  60  hours  of  work  are  apportioned  as  follows:  12 
hours  of  courses  in  imaginative  writing;  18  hours  of 
thesis  credit,  incorporated  into  the  course  structure  of 
the  credits  in  imaginative  writing,  beginning  with  the 
second  semester  of  such  studies;  six  hours  in  another 
appropriately  related  field  of  study;  24  hours  in  Ameri- 
can and  English  literature  and  language,  including  at 
least  two  courses  in  the  modern  and  contemporary 
genre  of  his  speciality  (fiction,  poetry  or  drama),  and 
one  each  in  either  modern  or  contemporary  courses  in 
the  other  two  genres. 

Application  forms  should  be  obtained  from  and 
returned  to  the  Graduate  School.  Deadline  for  applica- 
tions is  March  1,  although  applicants  are  encouraged 
to  submit  manuscripts  earlier. 

Ph.D.  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Department  requires  proficiency  in  one  foreign 
language  to  be  demonstrated  by  successful  completion 
of  two  graduate  courses  in  comparative  literature;  or 
by  successfully  completing  one  graduate- level  course  in 
the  area  of  the  language  chosen;  or  proficiency  in  two 
foreign  languages,  to  be  demonstrated  by  passing  the 
standard  foreign-language  examinations.  Transfer  stu- 
dents must  fulfill  this  requirement  according  to  these 
standards,  unless  they  have  been  certified  as  to  lan- 
guage proficiency  before  arrival;  others  may  have  par- 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 

For  students  wishing  to  do  special  work  not  covered  by  other 
courses.  Permission  of  the  Graduate  Program  Director  and 
the  instructor  required.  The  instructor  supervises  and  eval- 
uates the  work.  Credit,  3-12. 

701     HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
Development  of  the  English  language.  Continuing  as  well  as 
accomplished  changes  and  variations  in  sounds,  forms,  and 
usage.   Survey  of  dictionaries  and  grammar  in  context  of 
teaching.  Ms.  Duckert. 

702.  OLD  ENGLISH. 
Introduction  to  Old  English. 

Mr.  Creed,   Ms.  Duckert,  Mr.  Aho. 

703.  MIDDLE  ENGLISH. 

The  language  and  documents  representing  the  chief  dialects. 

R.  Creed 

705.  OLD  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Reading  of  various  Old  English  works,  stressing  Beowulf. 
Prerequisite,  English  702,  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Creed,  Ms.  Duckert. 

706.  MIDDLE  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Representative  poems,  verse  plays,  and  selected  prose,  exclu- 
sive of  Chaucer. 
Prerequisite,  English  703  or  equivalent. 

Ms.   Diamond,   Mr.   DiMarco. 


708.  CHAUCER. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  and  the  critical  problems 
implicit  in  his  works.  Mr.  DiMarco,  Mr.  Gallo. 

709.  THE  WORKS  OF  CHAUCER'S  FRENCH  AND 
ITALIAN  PERIODS. 

The  complaints,  the  dream-visions,  the  later  short  poems, 
Boethius,  and  Troilus  as  combinations  of  medieval  art  and 
thought  with  pre-Renaissance  motifs.  Mr.  Gallo. 

710.  HISTORICAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  LANGUAGE  OF 
LITERATURE. 

The  linguistic  milieu  in  which  monuments  of  British  and 
American  literature  were  created.  Emphasis  on  matters  criti- 
cal to  accurate  reading,  e.g.,  semantic  shifts,  changes  in  syn- 
tax and  rhyme,  regional  and  social  variations.  Examination 
of  selected  works  according  to  interests  of  the  class. 

Ms.  Duckert. 

712.  STUDIES  IN  RHETORIC  AND  PROSE  STYLE. 
Brief  readings  in  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  well  as  in  the  "new 
rhetorics"  of  our  own  time.  Detailed  problems  in  the  study  of 
style:  words  and  meanings,  the  implications  of  sentence  struc- 
tures, irony,  metaphor,  the  cliche. 

Credit,  3  for  two  semesters.   Mr.  Gibson,   Mr.  Smith. 

713.  STUDIES  IN  FILM. 

The  uses  of  film  in  an  English  Department.  The  application 
of  film  terminology,  theory,  and  aesthetics.  The  rhetorical 
elements  of  film  and  their  relationship  to  other  forms  of  com- 
munication. The  relationship  of  film  to  print  literature.  Pro- 
cedures for  setting  up  film-related  courses,  obtaining  films, 
and  teaching  film  as  film  and  as  an  extension  of  traditional 
literature. 
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Prerequisite,  teacher  of  Rhetoric  180  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Eidsvik.   Mr.    Harrington. 

718.  THE  ENGLISH  LITERARY  PROFESSION. 

An  introduction  to  the  professional  standards,  aims,  and  pro- 
cedures of  scholarship  and  criticism. 

Mr.    Kinney,  J.D.   Reed. 

721.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL. 

Readings  in  the  English  novel  to  the  late  19th  century,  from 
Richardson  to  Conrad,  with  attention  some  ten  representa- 
tive novels.  Mr.   Golden.   Mr.    Page,   Ms.  Wolff. 

730.  LITERATURE  OF  THE  I6TH  CENTURY. 
Christian   and   Humanist   ideals  reflected   in   the  poetry  of 
Skelton,  Wyatt,  Surrey,  Sackville,  Raleigh,  Sidney,  and  Spen- 
ser.       Mr.   Cheney,   Mr.   French,   Mr.   Kinney.   Mr    Spivack 

731.  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE  AS  LITERATURE. 

The  several  main  genres  of  Biblical  literature  in  their  histori- 
cal setting.  Principles  in  interpretation;  the  literary  influ- 
ence of  the  Authorized  Version.     Mr.  Collins,   Mr.   Freeman. 

732.  SHAKESPEARE. 

Close  examination  of  Shakespearian  plays  representing  the 
characteristics  of  his  dramatic  art. 

Mr.   Berlin,   Mr.   Donohue,   Mr.   Farrell,   Mr.  Jorgens. 
Mr.  Spivack,   Ms.  Spivack. 

734.  ELIZABETHAN  AND  JACOBEAN  DRAMA. 

Representative  plays  by  Shakespeare's  contemporaries. 
1580-1642;  emphasis  on  works  by  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Beau 
mont  and  Fletcher,  and  Ford.  Mr.   Berlin.   Ms.  Spivack. 

737.  LITERATURE  OF  THE  17TH  CENTURY, 
Readings  in   17th  century  prose  and  poetry  from  Donne  to 
Marvell;  analysis  of  the  more  significant  areas  of  thought  and 
style. 

Ms.    Beaty,   Mr.  Cheney,   Mr.  Collins,   Mr.  Current. 

Mr.   Frank,   Mr.   Freeman.   Mr     French.   Mr.    Harrington. 

Mr.  Jenkins.   Mr.    Koehler.   Mr.  Shadoian. 

738.  MILTON. 

The  major  and  some  of  the  minor  works;  related  studies  in 
Milton  scholarship  and  criticism. 

Ms.   Beaty.   Mr.  Collins.   Mr.   Current.   Mr.    Freeman. 
Mr.   French.   Mr.    Koehler,   Ms.   Swain 

740.   LITERATURE  OF  THE  RESTORATION  AND 

18TH  CENTURY. 
Readings  in  English  poetry  and  prose  from  Dryden  to  Burns, 
emphasizing  the  major  writers  and  including  representative 
plays. 

Mr.   Barron.   Mr.  Golden,   Mr.   Leheny.   Mr.  Shaw, 
Mr.  Sitter,  Mr.  Smith.   Mr.   Weston,   Ms.   Wolff. 

745.  LITERATURE  OF  THE  ROMANTIC  PERIOD 

Readings  in  the  major  poetry,  representative  essays,  and 
selected  critical  writings,  including  Blake.  Coleridge. 
Wordsworth.  Keats,  Shelley,  Byron,  and  Hazlitt. 

Mr.   Asriton.   Mr.   Bagg.   Mr.   Barnard, 
Mr.   Brogan.   Mr.   Haven. 

746.  LITERATURE  OF  THE  VICTORIAN  AGE. 

Readings  in  the  chief  poets  and  prophets  of  the  Victorian 
Age.  Emphasis  on  Browning,  Tennyson,  Carlyle,  Newman. 
Mill.  Ruskin,  Arnold,  and  Pater. 

Mr.   Keefe,  Mr.   Noland.   Ms.   Raymond, 
Mr.   Silver,   Mr.   Wolff. 

750.   EARLY  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

The  major  writers  and  intellectual  movements  in  America 

during  the  I7th  and  I8th  centuries. 

Mr.  Emerson,   Mr.   Lowance. 

753.  AMERICAN  ROMANTICISM. 

The  development  of  American  romanticism,  under  European 
influence,  stressing  Cooper,  Emerson,  Thoreau.  Poe,  Haw 
thorne,  Whitman,  and  Melville. 


Ms.  Culley,   Mr.   Emerson,   Mr.  Gozzi.   Mr.    Kaplan, 
Mr.   Matlack.   Mr.   McCarthy,   Mr.    Plumstead.   Mr- 
Robinson. 

755.  AMERICAN  REALISM. 

The  development  of  American  realism  from    1865  to   1914. 
stressing  Twain.  Henry  James,  Howells.  and  Henry  Adams. 

Ms.  Culley.   Mr.  Gozzi.    Mr     Matl.uk. 
Mr.  O'Donnell.   Mr.    Robinson,   Mr.  Turner. 

770.  COM  I  MPORARY  DRAMA 

British  and  American  Drama  from  1950  to  the  present 

Mr.   Rudin. 

771.  CONTEMPORARY  FICTION. 

British  and  American  fiction  from  1945  to  the  present 

Mr.  Chametzky,   Mr.  Clayton.   Mr.   Hicks, 
Mr.    Moran,   Mr.   Nelson. 

772.  CONTEMPORARY  POETRY. 

British  and  American  poetry  from  1945  to  the  present. 

Mr     Koehler.   Mr.  Junkins,   Mr.    Langland, 
Mr.  Tate.   Mr    Tucker. 

774.  LITERARY  CRI  IK  ISM 

Critical  theorv  and  practice  with  emphasis  on  the  major  phi 
losophical  critics  beginning  with  Pluto  and  Aristotle. 

Mi     Copeland,   Mr.  Clark.   Mr.    Jayne. 

775.  MODERN  DRAM  \ 

Modern  British,  lush,  and  American  drama  from  1890  to 
1950.  Emphasis  on  major  figures:  Shaw,  S\  nge,  O'Neill 

Mr.   Aczcl,    Mi     Donohue.   Ms    Hogan,    Mr    Rudin. 

776.  MODERN  FICTION. 

Intensive  stud\,  including  papers  and  oral  reports  of  impor- 
tant works  h\  Henn  James.  |osrph  Conrand,  James  Joyce,  D 
H.  Lawrence,  William  Faulkner  and  other  masters  ol  the 
modern  novel  between  about  1900  and  1910 

Mi    Chametzky,   Mi    Clayton,   Ms    Edwards, 
Mi     links.    \1r     Quick 

777.  MODERN  POE  FRY. 

The  growth  and  development  of  modern  poetry  in  English 
from  1912  to  WW  II.  including  Yeats.  Stevens,  Frost,  Eliot, 
Pound.  Williams;  \lso  Curnmings.  I  Hughes.  Moore,  Ran- 
som. Auden.  Crane,  Robinson.  Brief  Background  materials 
out  of  Hopkins,  Dickinson,  and  Hardy. 

Mr.    Clark.    Mi      Koehler.    Mi     Langland.    Mi      Mariani, 

779.  MAT  SUPERVISED  STUDENT  TEACHING. 

Students  registering  for  this  course  should  immediate!)  con- 
tact the  MAT  Program  Director.  Supervision  is  accomplished 
through  a  seminar  of  all  enrol  lees,  which  meets  by  arrange- 
ment. Supervision  varies  for  in-service  candidates. 

780.  IMAGINATIVE  WRITING:  POETRY. 

Writer's  workshop  with  emphasis  on  poetry.  May  be  repeated 
by  candidates  for  the  M.F.A.  for  a  total  of  12  credits. 

Mr.    Junkins,   Mr.  Langland.   Mr.   Tucker. 

781     IMAGINA  I  1\  t   vVRll  I\G:  PROSE 

Writer's     workshop     with     emphasis    on     fiction.     May     be 

repeated  bv  M.F.A.  candidates  for  a  total  of  12  credits. 

Mr    Ac/el.   Mr.    Fetler,   Mr.   Neugeboren.   Mr.  Swados. 

790.   FOLKLORE. 

Folk  narrative:  tale.  myth,  and  legend  in  relation  to  written 

literature.  Mr.  Carey.   Ms.  Green,   Mr.  Turner 

810—819.  SEMINARS  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Credit,   3  each   semester. 

820—829.  SEMINARS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Credit,   3  each  semester. 

830  —  839.   SEMINARS  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

Credit,   3  each  semester. 
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840—849.   SEMINARS  IN  CRITICISM. 

Credit,   3  each  semester. 

850  —  859.  SEMINARS  IN  EDITING. 

Credit,   3  each  semester. 

860  —  869.  SEMINARS  IN  WRITING. 

Credit,   3  each  semester. 

870  —  879.  SEMINARS  IN  LINGUISTICS. 

Credit,   3  each  semester. 
800.   MASTERS  THESIS. 

May  be  repeated  by  M.F.A.  candidates  for  a  total  of  18  cred- 
its. Credit,  3-9. 

900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION.  Credit,   18. 

COURSE  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

634.  ADVANCED  TECHNICAL  WRITING. 

Case  studies  in  engineering  and  industrial  reporting,  adver- 
tising, and  promotional  literature,  scientific  journalism,  and 
graphic  techniques.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.   Mitchell. 

RELATED  COURSES 

See  Comparative  Literature. 

Entomology 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

John  G.  Stoffolano,  Associate  Professor  and  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Entomology,  B.S.,  New 
York  at  Oneonta,  1962;  M.S.,  Cornell,  1 967^11.0.,  Con- 
necticut, 1970. 

Pedro  Barbosa,  Assistant  Professor  and  Graduate  Pro- 
gram Director,  B.S.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1966; 
M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

William  B.  Becker,  Professor,  B.S.,  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1934;  M.S., 
Massachusetts,  1937;  Ph.D.,  1945. 

John  D.  Edman,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  College,  1959;  M.S.,  Nebraska,  1961;  Ph.D., 
Kansas  State,  1964. 

Adrian  G.  Gentile,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Doctor 
of  Agriculture,  University  of  Naples,  1950;  M.Sc,  Califor- 
nia, 1956;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Henry  H.  Hagedorn,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Wiscon- 
sin, 1965;  M.S.,  1966;  Ph.D.,  California,  1970. 

John  F.  Hanson,  Professor,  B.S.,  Massachusetts.  1937; 
M.S.,  1938;  Ph.D.,  1943. 

T.  Michael  Peters,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Long 
Beach  State  College,  1959;  M.S.,  Minnesota,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  1964. 

Ronald  J.  Prokopy,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Cornell, 
1957;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

A  candidate  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  Ento- 
mology, in  addition  to  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Graduate  School  must  ordinarily  complete  the  course 
requirements  of  Entomology,  655,  680,  682,  and  related 
sciences  or  their  equivalents,  plus  Entomology  579  and 
other  courses  assigned  by  the  student's  adviser.  Contin- 
uous registration  in  at  least  one  graduate  seminar  is 
required  throughout  the  period  of  residence.  A  thesis  is 
usually  required,  but  in  special  cases  course  credits  in 


the  700-800  series,  including  at  least  three  credits  in 
Ent.  700,  may  be  substituted. 

Requirements  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
include  the  course  requirements  for  the  M.S.  degree,  as 
well  as  those  established  by  the  Graduate  School  and 
by  the  student's  Guidance  Committee. 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

(Most  graduate-level  courses  in  the  department  are  given  on 
a  rotating  basis,  subject  to  change  on  student  demand.) 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Research  on  some  problem  in  Entomology.  If  submitted  in 
lieu  of  a  thesis,  original  research  is  expected;  and  two  copies 
of  a  written  report,  approved  by  two  members  of  the  staff,  are 
required  by  the  Department.  Credit,   1-6  per  semester. 

705.   PRINCIPLES  OF  PLANT  PROTECTION. 

Fundamentals  of  insecticidal  action,  natural  factors  govern- 
ing insect  abundance  and  activity,  infection  and  disease 
development,  chemical  control,  cultural  practices,  quaran- 
tine and  eradication,  host  resistance  and  pathogen  variability 
and  weed  control.  Offered  only  at  the  Waltham  Field  Sta- 
tion. 

770.  RESEARCH  METHODS. 

An  orientation  course  for  incoming  graduate  students. 
Stresses  research  principles,  methods  of  analysis,  including 
the  use  of  analytical  laboratory  equipment,  and  presentation 
of  results.  Credit,  1. 

790.  SEMINAR. 

Reports  on    the  current   literature  of  entomology;   special 

reports  by  resident  and  visiting  speakers.  Participation  by  all 

graduate  students  is  expected. 

One  class  hour. 

823.  ADVANCED  BIOLOGICAL  CONTROL. 

The  basic  principles  and  practical  application  of  biological 

control  of  insects.  A  section  devoted  to  control  of  pest  weeds 

with  insects. 

Prerequisite,  Ent  680  or  equivalent. 

842.  ADVANCED  ARTHROPOD  TAXONOMY. 

Classification  of  selected  insects  and  insect  allies,  including 
latest  methods  in  taxonomy  and  principles  of  classification. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Credit,  1-9. 

A.  Immature  stages  of  insects. 

B.  Minor  order  of  insects.  Mr.   Hanson. 

C.  Arthropods  other  than  insects.  Mr.   Hanson. 

D.  Other  groups  of  insects. 

848.   PRINCIPLES  OF  SYSTEMATIC  ENTOMOLOGY. 
The  species  concept;   type  categories;  the  Zoological  Code. 
The  preparation  of  a  taxonomic  paper  of  publication  qual- 
ity, including  drawing,  required. 
Prerequisites,  Ent  655. 

Mr.  Hanson. 

850.  ADVANCED  MEDICAL  ENTOMOLOGY. 
Detailed  studies  of  insects  as  parasites  of  man  and  animals. 
Biology,  vector-relationship,  taxonomy,  and  control. 
Prerequisite,  Ent  674  or  equivalent. 


800.   MASTER'S  THESIS. 

900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION. 


Credit,   10. 
Credit,  IS. 
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COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

572.   FOREST  AND  SHADE  TREE  INSECTS. 

The  ecology,   biology   and   control   of  insects   which   attack 

shade  trees,  forests  and  forest  products.  A  brief  introduction 

to  insects;  special  attention  to  the  more  important  forest  and 

shade  tree  insects. 

Two  class  hours,  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit.  4.    Mr.   Barbosa. 

579A.B.  ANIMAL  ECOLOGY. 

Basic  principles  and  concepts  operative  at  the  various  levels 
of  biological  organization  (organismic,  population,  commu- 
nity, and  ecosystem).  Topics  covered:  ecology  and  natural 
selection,  behavioral  ecology,  human  ecology,  and  current 
ecological  problems  such  as  pollution,  overpopulation,  etc. 
An  optional  3-hour.  I -credit  laboratory  for  an  independent 
ecology  research  project.  Credit,    3   for-/;. 

595.  EVOLUTION. 

The  course  and  dynamics  of  both  inorganic  and  organic  e\u 
lution;  the  implications  of  evolutionary  concept  on  human 
philosophy,  behavior,  and  welfare.  Mr.    Hanson. 

61. 1A,  B.   INSECT  BEHAVIOR. 

The  specific  behaviors  of  insects,  analyzed  in  view  of  current 
experimental  research,  and  used  to  demonstrate  various  neu- 
robiological  principles.  An  optional  3-hour,  1-credit  lab  lor 
an  independent  research  project.  Lab  period  also  includes 
several  formal  sessions.  Credit,    ?  (or  4).    Mr.   Stoffolano. 

655  (I).  CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSECTS 
A  brief  treatment  of  insect  anatomy  and  principles  of  classifi- 
cation; identification  of  specimens  (mostly  adult)  in  some  of 
the  major  groups  of  insects. 
Three  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor:  Ent  126 desirable. 

Mr.   Hanson. 

657.   INSECT  MORPHOLOGY. 

The  external  and  internal  anatomy  of  the  major  orders,  with 
stress  on  phylogenetic  relationships,  as  background  for  subse- 
quent work  in  taxonomy  and  physiology  of  insects. 
One  class  hour,  three  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Eni  126  desirable. 

Credit,   4.    Mr     Hanson 

674.  MEDICAL  AND  VETERINARY  IN  I  OMOLOGY. 

Relationships  of  insects  and  their  allies  to  the  health  ol  man 

and  animals.  The  classification,  biology,  and  control  ol  these 

pests. 

One  class  hour,  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite,  Ent  126  or  permission  of  instructor 

680.  INSECT  CONTROL. 

The  science  of  pest  control.  Biological  control,  and  the  need. 

economics,  effectiveness,  and   hazards  from   insecticides  are 

emphasized. 

Prerequisite.  Ent  126:  Ent  579  and  682  desirable. 

681.  INSECT  PEST  MANAGEMENT. 

Application  of  the  principles  of  insect  pest  management  with 
emphasis  on  pest  recognition,  properties  of  available  control 
agents  and  their  correct  use  in  planning  control  programs. 
Prerequisite.  Ent  680  and  126,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

682.  INSECT  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Detailed  consideration  of  the  organ  systems,  showing  their 
functions     in     nutrition,     reproduction,     respiration,     and 
growth,  and  the  relationship  of  physiology  to  behavior. 
One  class  hour,  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisites,  Ent  126.  Biochem  520  and  521. 

Mr.   Hagedorn. 


COURSE  NOT  FOR  MAJOR  CREDIT 

(No  graduate  credit  for  students  majoring  in  Entomology) 


560.   FOOD  AND  STRUCTURAL  PES  IS. 
Biology,  recognition,  damage,  and  principles  of  control  relat- 
ing to  those  insects  and  other  pests  which  damage  foods,  fab- 
rics, and  buildings.  A  prior  course  in  zoology  or  entomology 
desirable. 


Environmen ta  I  Engineering 

GRADUATE  FACl  1.1  V 


(see  under  Civil  and  Chemical  Engineering  and  Public 
Health  for  degrees,  institutions,  and  years.) 

Donald  Dean  Adrian.  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
Director  of  the  Environmental  Engineering  Program 

William  A.  Nash,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
Graduate  Program  Director. 

Bernard  B.  Bercer,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
Public  Health  and  Director  oj  Watei  Resources 
Research  Center. 

Joseph  M.  Coi  o\i  i  i  ,  Professor  oj  Civil  Engineering. 

Francis  A.  DiGiano,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  En- 
gineering. 

Salvatore  R.   DiNardi,  Associate  Professor  of  Public 

Health 

I  si  \\  H.  FENG,  Professor  oj  Civil  Engineering  and 
igricultural  Engineering. 

E.  Ernest  I.indsey.  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering. 

Howard  A.  Peters,  Associate  Professor  oj  Public 
Health  and  Civil  Engineering. 


The  Environmental  Engineering  Program  oilers  both 
M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  I  he  overall  objective  of  the 
Program  is  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  engineei 
ing  related  to  development  of  a  belter  environment. 
This  requires  an  understanding  of  watei ,  air,  and  solid- 
waste  treatment  and  disposal  inasmuch  as  the  process 
ing  of  waste  in  one  medium  usually  results  in  transfer 
of  a  by  producllo  one  or  both  of  the  other  media. 
Accordingly,  the  Environmental  Engineering  Master  of 
Science  curriculum  requires  each  student  to  take  a 
common  core  of  fundamentals  in  the  three  media, 
while  allowing  him  to  pursue  a  subsequent  speciality, 
in  consultation  with  his  adviser  and  in  keeping  with 
his  career  goals.  The  Ph.D.  program  has  considerable 
flexibility  to  accommodate  students  who  have  been 
trained  in  various  related  or  unrelated  disciplines. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

1.  The  Environmental  Engineering  Core. 

Courses  in  the  Core  are  intended  to  provide  students 
from  many  different  backgrounds  with  a  technical 
foundation    for   more   advanced    environmental    engi- 
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neering  courses,  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the 
institutions  and  policies  common  to  control  of  water 
and  air  quality  and  land  usage.  The  core  consists  of  the 
following: 

Civil  Engineering  665,  670,  850,  851,  and  one  environ- 
mental engineering  laboratory  course  (CE  672,  673, 
770,  773.  776).  Total  Core  Credits,  11. 

2.  At  least  three  courses  listed  in  the  Areas  of  Special- 
ization. 

Beyond  the  Core,  environmental  engineering  elective 
courses  have  been  conveniently  grouped  into  three  des- 
criptive areas  —  systems,  design,  and  science  —  each  of 
which  includes  offerings  in  water,  air  and  land 
resources.  These  are  listed  below: 

Systems:  CE  660,  662,  675,  764,  775,  and  Agricul- 
tural and  Food  Economics  582. 
Design:  CE  671.  676,  770,  771,  772,  774,  Chemical 
Engineering  660,  and  Mechanical  and  Aero- 
space Engineering  577. 
Science:  CE  575,  672,  673,  674,  773,  776,  and  Public 
Health  632. 

3.  Thesis  (six  credits)  or  Master's  Project  (three  cred- 
its). 

4.  Additional  graduate  credit  courses  which  intensify 
a  student's  professional  career  goals.  These  are  avail- 
able in  the  fields  of  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Computer 
Science,  Geology,  Marine  Science,  Microbiology,  Public 
Health,  Statistics,  Regional  Planning,  and  Zoology.  For 
example,  rather  than  electing  the  more  traditional 
environmental  engineering  program  of  study,  a  stu- 
dent may  elect  one  reflecting  an  interest  in  environ- 
mental management  by  taking  nine  credits  in  Regional 
Planning  and/or  Economics. 

5.  Although  the  program  is  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  individuals  with  a 
baccalaureate  from  accredited  institutions  in  fields 
other  than  Civil  Engineering  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

All  candidates  from  other  than  ECPD  accredited 
engineering  programs  must  take  a  sufficient  number 
and  distribution  of  courses  such  that  the  combination 
of  their  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  will  meet 
the  Advanced  Level  Accreditation  requirements  of  the 
Engineers  Council  for  Professional  Development.  This 
may  extend  the  non-engineering  candidate's  residency 
by  one  to  three  semesters. 

6.  All  general  Graduate  School  requirements  for 
admission  and  for  the  degree  must  be  met.  A  total  of  31 
credits  must  be  earned. 


guage;  in  other  cases,  course  work  from  other  schools  or 
departments  on  the  campus  might  be  appropriate. 


Environmental  Sciences 

(Not  a  degree-granting  program) 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Warren  Litsky,  Commonwealth  Professor  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Departtnent  of  Environmental  Sciences, 
B.S.,  Clark,  1945;  M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1948;  Ph.D.. 
Michigan  State,  1951. 

Haim  B.  Gunner,  Professor  and  Graduate  Program 
Director,  B.Sc,  University  of  Toronto,  1946;  M.Sc, 
University  of  Manitoba,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1962. 

Robert  A.  Coler,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  1952;  M.A.,  1954;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse, 
1960. 

Karl  Deubert,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Martin 
Luther  University,  Halle-Wittenberg,  Germany,  1954. 

Linda  G.  Lockwood,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Colum- 
bia, 1960;  M.A.,  1961;  M.A.,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

John  T.  Reynolds,  Adjunct  Professor  (Professor  of  Biol- 
ogy, Clark  University). 

Robert  W.  Walker,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1955;  M.S.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1963. 

The  Department  of  Environmental  Sciences,  while 
offering  the  courses  listed  below,  attempts  to  structure 
course  sequences  which  are  suited  to  the  needs  of  indi- 
vidual students.  As  such,  it  encourages  interaction  with 
other  departments  offering  related  material  in  environ- 
mental studies.  While  this  is  not  an  independent 
degree-granting  program,  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  are 
offered  through  the  Department  of  Plant  and  Soil 
Sciences  and  the  M.Ed,  and  the  Ed.D.  in  Environmen- 
tal Sciences  Education  are  awarded  through  the  School 
of  Education. 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  PH.D.  DEGREE 

1.  Forty-eight  credits  of  approved  graduate-level 
course  work  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree,  of  which  two 
minor  areas  provide  a  minimum  of  18  credits.  Suitable 
minor  areas  include: 

a.  Chemical,  Biological,  or  Physical  Science. 

b.  Mathematics,  Computer  Science  or  Statistics. 

c.  Chemical  Engineering  or  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering. 

d.  Systems  analysis,  which  may  include  courses 
offered  in  Industrial,  Chemical,  Electrical,  and 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

e.  Public  Health  or  Environmental  Science. 

f.  Economics,  Planning,  and  Management. 

2.  There  is  no  specific  language  requirement  other 
than  that  which  may  be  determined  by  the  student's 
Guidance  Committee.  In  certain  cases  the  Guidance 
Committee  might  specify  that  the  student's  research 
objective  might  necessitate  some  knowledge  of  a  lan- 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 

710.711.  GRADUATE  SEMINAR  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL 

STUDIES. 
Reading  reports  and  discussions  of  the  current  literature  in 
the  area  of  Environmental  Sciences.  Maximum  credit,  6. 

745.   MICROBIAL  ECOLOGY  OF  THE  SOIL. 

The  biochemistry  and  physiology  of  interactions  among 
microorganisms  in  the  soil  environment,  and  their  relation- 
ships with  the  soil  environment.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  a 
critical  review  of  current  literature. 

Prerequisite,  Plant  and  Soil  Sci  615  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Gunner. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND  UNDER- 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 

501.   INTRODUCTORY  ENVIRONMENTAL  BIOLOGY. 
The  response  of  the  biota  to  environmental  stress  induced  by 
air,  water,  and  soil  pollutants. 

Prerequisites,  Botany  101,  Zool  101,  or  equivalent.  Three 
class  hours,  demonstrations,  field  trips.  Mr.  Gunner. 
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550.    MICROBIAL  ECOLOGY  OF  MARINE 
ENVIRONMENT 

The  ecology,  function,  and  importance  of  microorganisms  in 
the  marine  environment  including  the  underlying  sediments, 
their  role  in  the  food  chain  and  productivity  of  the  seas  and 
estuaries,  and  the  factors  influencing  seasonal  and  geographi- 
cal population  dynamics.  Credit,  2.    Mr.   Litsky. 

602.  ADVANCED  POLLUTION  BIOLOGY. 

The  measurement  and  evaluation  of  the  biotic  response  to 
environmental  stress  of  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  biococ- 
noses  induced  by  air.  water  and  soil  pollutants. 
Prerequisites:  Introductory  Environmental  Biology  or 
equivalent,  1  year  of  Introductory  Chem  and  Zoo!  or  Botany. 
Two  1-hour  lectures,  two  3-hour  laboratory,  field  trips,  dem- 
onstrations. Credit,   ■/.    Mr-  Colcr. 

603.  AIR  POLLUTION  BIOLOGY. 

The  biological  input  used  for  the  determination  of  air  qual- 
ity criteria,  including  organism/environment  interaction  and 
dose/response  phenomena  in  adapted  and  stressed  systems. 
No  laboratory. 

604.  RIVER  POLLUTION-BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY 
METHODS 

The  chemical,  physical  and  biological  assessment  of  riverine 
ecosystems.  Students  conduct  field  surveys  and  present  data 
in  a  final  report  form. 
Permission  of  instructor  required.  Mr.   Coler, 

615.    MICROBIOLOGY  OF  THE  SOIL. 

Soil  microorganisms;  their  distribution,  ecology,  and  trans- 
formation of  organic  and  inorganic  substrates.  .Microbiology 
of  the  rhizosphere  and  (he  biological  equilibrium- 
Prerequisite,  Microbiol  250  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Gunner. 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Individual  work  on  an  assigned  problem  or  project  in  the 

field  of  environmental  sciences.  Credit,    /-'. 

(Master's  Thesis  and  Doctoral  Dissertation  credits  can  be 
earned  through  the  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  Department  and 
through  the  School  of  Education.) 

Exercise  Science 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Dee  W.  Edincton,  Associate  Professor,  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Exerclie  Science,  and  Graduate  Program  Di- 
rector, B.S.,  Michigan  State,  1959;  M.S.,  Florida  State. 
1963;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1968. 

David  C.  Bischoff,  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  As- 
sociate Provost,  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1952;  M.Ed.,  North 
Carolina,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1958. 

Harry  K.  Campney,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.S.,  Pittsburgh, 
1952;  M.S.,  Illinois  1953;  Ph.D.,  Iowa,  1960. 

Robert  J.  James,  Associate  Professor,  B.  S.,  Springfield 
College,  1954;  M.S.,1957;  B.S.,  Connecticut,  1964;  Ph.D., 
Wisconsin,  1974. 

Walter  P.  Kroll,  Professor.  B.S.,  Northern  Illinois, 
1952;  M.S.,  Illinois,  1953;  P.E.D.,  Indiana,  1959. 

Thomas  C.  McBride,  Adjunct  Professor,  A.B.,  Dart- 
mouth, 1953;  M.D.,  Vermont  Medical  School.  1957. 

Stanley  Placenhoef,  Professor,  B.S..  Michigan  1949; 
M.S..  1951;  Ph.D.  1962. 

Benjamin  Ricci,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.S.,  Springfield  Col- 
lege. 1949;  M.Ed.,  1950;  D.P.E.,  1958. 


The  Department  of  Exercise  Science  (motor  integra- 
tion, biomechanics,  exercise  biochemistry,  exercise 
physiology,  and  sensorimotor  dysfunction)  offers  pro- 
grams of  study  leading  to  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in 
Physical  Education  and  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
in  Human  Movement.  The  degree  programs  in  Exci 
cise  Science  prepares  a  candidate  to  study  and  apply 
exercise  from  a  multidisciplinary  approach. 

Candidates  for  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  are 
accepted  for  admission  under  the  general  regulations 
of  the  Graduate  School.  In  addition,  M.S.  candidates 
are  required  to  have  completed  courses  in  exercise  phy- 
siology, human  anatomy  and  kinesiology.  Ph.D.  candi- 
dates are  required  to  have  had  two  semesters  of  organic 
chemistry,  a  year  of  physics,  a  semester  of  statistics  and 
computer  programming,  as  well  as  exercise  physiology, 
anatomy  and  kinesiology.  Remedial  wot k  ma)  be  taken 
during  the  first  year  of  study. 

The  degree  requirements  include  31  graduate  cred- 
its for  the  M.S.  degree  and  approximately  90  graduate 
credits  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  In  both  degree  programs 
the  majority  of  these  credits  are  earned  in  exercise 
science  courses.  The  credits  earned  in  the  department 
come  from  both  required  and  elective  courses  in  both 
degree  programs. 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN   ["O  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONL} 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 

Individual  rcseart  h  on  topics  ol  a  special  interest. 

Prerequisite,  permission  ol  instructor.  Credit,  /*6, 

711     INTRODUCTION    ID  RESEARCH  IN  HUMAN 

MOVEMEN  I. 
The  nature  of  research;   methods  ol  acquiring  knowledge; 
research  and  social  progress;  general  concepts  concerning  the 

scicntific  method.  Credit,   I     Mr.    Kroll 

712.  DA  I  A  ANALYSIS  \ND  IN  1  l-RI'KI   I  VI  ION  IN 

HUMAN  MOVEMENT  RESEARCH. 
Theory  and  techniques  involved  in  the  analysis  and  interpre- 
tation of  data  pertinent  to  research   in  human  movement 
Parametric  and  nonparamelric  inference  st.it  isl  ic  s 
Prerequisite.  Stat  121  Mr.   Campney. 

722.  EXERCISE-PHYSIOLOGY  INSTRUMENTATION 
THEORY 

Instrumentation  theory  relative  to  the  equipment  utilized  in 

estimating  parameters  in  exercise  physiology. 

Prerequisites.  Zool  135,  Ex  Sci  278  and  621.  Mr    Ricci. 

732.   BIOMECHANICS. 

Physical  and  biological  considerations  applied  to  the  teach- 
ing of  motor  skills. 
Prerequisites,  Ex  Sci  204.  205,  and  631.  Mr    Plagenhoef. 

742.   MOTOR  INTEGRATION  PRACTICUM. 

Theory   and  practice  in  laboratory  analysis.  Topics  include 

nerve  conduction,  velocity,  reflex  latency,  reaction  time,  and 

electromyographic    analysis    of    local    muscular    fatigue    as 

related  to  skilled  and  unskilled  performance. 

Prerequisites.  Ex  Sci  204.  205,  278,  641.  Zool  135.     Mr.    Kroll. 

813.   MEASUREMENT  THEORY  AND  HUMAN 
MOVEMENT  RESEARCH 

The  theory  of  the  construction  of  evaluative  instruments  in 
human   movement.   Emphasis  on   a  critical  examination  of 
existing  measurement  devices. 
Prerequisites.  Ex  Sci  274  and  712.  Mr.  Campney 
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823.  experimental  physiology  of  exercise. 

Experimental    investigation   of  the   physiological   effects  of 

exercise. 

Prerequisite,  Ex  Sci  621.  Mr.  Ricci. 

824.  TISSUE  RESPIRATORY  RESPONSES  TO 
EXERCISE. 

Tissue  respiration  in  response  to  stress  conditions.  Emphasis 

on  oxidative  energy  production. 

Prerequisite,  Ex  Sci  278.  Mr.  Edington. 

825.  EXERCISE  METABOLISM. 

The  factors  affecting  human  metabolism  under  exercise  con- 
ditions. Emphasis  on  energy  production  and  fiber  types. 
Prerequisite,  Ex  Sci  278.  Mr.  Edington. 

833.   FORCES  AND  MOMENTS  OF  FORCE  IN  HUMAN 
MOTION. 

The  analysis  of  whole  body  muscle  action  during  movement 
and  impact. 
Prerequisite,  Ex  Sci  732. 

Mr.   Plagenhoef. 

843.  NEUROMUSCULAR  FATIGUE. 

Analysis  of  fatigue  and  recovery  processes  in  gross  human 

motor  activity. 

Prerequisites,  Ex  Sci  621,  742,  813,  and  Stat  561.       Mr.    Kroll. 

844.  KINESTHESIA. 

Anatomical  and  functional  analysis  of  the  kinesthetic  phe- 
nomena in  gross  human  motor  activity. 
Prerequisites,  Ex  Sci  641.  Psych  511,  and  Stat  581.   Mr.   Kroll. 

899.  SEMINAR  IN  HUMAN  MOVEMENT. 

Topics  in  human  movement  not  covered  in  other  courses. 

Credit,   I   per  semester;  Maximum  credit,  6. 

800.  MASTER'S  THESIS.  Credit,  3-6, 

900.  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION.  Credit,   18. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

621.    PHYSIOLOGICAL  BASIS  OF  HUMAN 
PERFORMANCE. 

Analysis    and    interpretation    of    cardiovascular-pulmonary 
adjustment,  metabolic  requirement,  and  heat  regulation  dur- 
ing exercise. 
Prerequisite,  Ex  Sci  278.  Mr.  Ricci. 


631.    MECHANICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  HUMAN  MOTION. 
Application  of  the  principles  of  mechanics  to  the  analysis  of 
human  motion. 
Prerequisites,  Ex  Sci  204  and  205.  Mr.   Plagenhoef. 

641.   MOTOR  INTEGRATION. 

The  control  of  muscular  activity  by  the  nervous  system.  Top- 
ics include  basic  motor-system  reflexes,  cross  transfer,  fatigue, 
kinesthetic   sense,    lateral    dominance,    and    neuromuscular 
facilitation  techniques. 
Prerequisites,  Ex  Sci  204,  205.  278,  and  Zool  135.     Mr.   Kroll. 

651.  THEORY  OF  THERAPEUTIC  EXERCISE. 

Theory  of  therapeutic  exercise  for  the  mentally  retarded, 

physically  handicapped,  and  normal. 

Prerequisite,  Ex  Sci  259.  Mr.  James. 

652.  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITY  AND  MENTAL 
RETARDATION. 

Physical   activity   relative  to  the  behavior  of  the  mentally 

retarded. 

Prerequisite,  Ex  Sci  259.  Mr.  James. 


Graduate  School 

Food  and  Agricultural 
Engineering 


graduate  faculty 

Joe  T.  Clayton,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  and  Graduate  Pro- 
gram Director,  B.S.A.E.,  Tennessee,  1949;  M.S.,  Illinois, 
1951;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1962. 

Tsuan  H.  Feng,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Curtis  A.  Johnson,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.A.E., 
Nebraska,  1940;  M.S.,  Iowa  State,  1955. 

Ernest  A.  Johnson,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1953;  M.S.,  Purdue,  1959. 

Robert  G.  Light,  Professor,  B.S.,  Maine,  1953;  M.S., 
Pennsylvania  State,  1958. 

Richard  E.  Mudcett,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.E.E., 
Northeastern,  1952;  B.B.A.,  1954;  M.S.  Massachusetts, 
1969;  Ph.D.,  1974,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy- 

John  S.  Norton,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania 
State,  1948;  M.S.,  Louisiana  State,  1950. 

Micha  Peleg,  Assistant  Professor,  B.Sc.,  The  Technion, 
Israel,  1963;  M.Sc,  1967;  D.Sc,  1971. 

ChoKyun  Rha,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  1962;  M.S.,  1964; 
M.S.Ch.E.,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

John  R.  Rosenau,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.A.,  Wiscon- 
sin, 1965;  B.S.M.E.,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1970. 

Henry  G.  Schvvartzberg,  Professor,  B.Ch.E.,  Cooper 
Union,  1949;  M.Ch.E.,  New  York  University,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  1966. 

Lester  F.  Whitney,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Maine, 
1949;  M.S.,  Michigan  State,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1963. 


Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  programs 
in  Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering  involve  studies 
of  the  engineering  aspects  of  the  production,  preserva- 
tion, storage,  processing,  and  distribution  of  food.  Aca- 
demic backgrounds,  as  well  as  programs  of  study,  may 
differ  markedly  depending  upon  the  aims  of  the  stu- 
dent and  the  area  of  emphasis  he  or  she  selects.  Stu- 
dents working  in  any  emphasis-area  must  have  a  back- 
ground in  the  physical  and  engineering  sciences  and 
have,  or  be  prepared  to  acquire,  a  basic  knowledge  of 
the  biological  sciences. 

Requirements  for  both  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
include  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Food  and 
Agricultural  Engineering  and  courses  in  supporting 
areas,  such  as  food  science,  mechanical,  chemical,  and 
civil  engineering;  mathematics;  and  the  biological  and 
microbiological  sciences.  A  typical  Ph.D.  program 
includes  approximately  one-third  major  department 
offerings,  one-third  course  work  in  supporting  areas, 
and  one-third  dissertation.  The  department  imposes 
no  foreign  language  requirements  for  the  doctoral 
degree. 
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all  courses  carry  3  credits  unless 
otherwise  specified 

courses  open  to  graduate  students  only 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

700.   SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  FOOD  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING. 

Current  topics  pertinent  to  students'  interests  and  depart- 
mental goals.  Includes  analysis,  experimentation,  and/or  lit- 
erature review.  The  special  problem  culminates  with  an 
unbound  written  report,  often  of  publishable  quality. 

Credit,   l-b. 

740.   PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  BIOLOGICAL 

MATERIALS. 
The  physical  characteristics  and  mechanical.  Theological, 
thermal,  electrical,  and  optical  properties  of  biological 
materials.  Emphasis  on  the  application  of  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  behavior  in  storage,  processing,  quality-evaluation 
and  manipulation. 

2  class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

756.   ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS  OF  BIOLOGICAL 

SYSTEMS. 
Methods  of  mathematical  modeling  as  a  supplement  to  labo- 
ratory experiments.   Analysis  of  biological   problems  in  an 
engineering    context,    and    the    physical    and    mathern.tiK.il 
interpretation  of  the  results. 
Prerequisite.  Math  585  or  approval  of  department. 

760.   PHYSICAL  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL 

RELATIONSHIPS  IN  ANIMAL  ENVIRONMENTS. 

(In  cooperation  with  Department  of  Veterinary  and  Animal 
Sciences.)  Functional  environment  contrasted  to  the  general- 
ized environment.  The  action  of  the  environment  on  the  ani- 
mal and  the  reaction  of  the  animal  on  the  environment  in 
terms  of  several  parameters. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

766.  CONTROL  OF  HEAT  AND  VAPOR  FLOW  IN 

BUILDINGS  AND  PROCESSES. 
Application  of  mass  flow  theory  to  heat  and  vapor  transfer. 

Thermal  and  gaseous  interchange  between  animals  and  bio- 
logical products  and  their  environments.  The  application  of 
instruments  and  controls. 
Prerequisite,  Mech  Eng  582  or  equivalent. 

776.  ADVANCED  FOOD-MACHINERY  DESIGN 
Food  machinery  component  design  problems.  The  interrela- 
tion of  the  physical  properties  of  biological  material,  with 
problems  related  to  the  food  industry.  A  design  problem  is 
required  of  each  student. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  department,  or  Mech  Eng  283 
and  Math  285  or  equivalents. 

780.  BIOPHYSICS  IN  AGRlCll  1  URAL  ENGINEERING. 

Properties  of  living  systems  in  terms  of  the  concepts  of  phys- 
ics and  engineering;   the  biophysical  concept  of  the  living 
cell;   the  theory  of  controlling  regimes  and   biological   rate 
processes. 
Prerequisite,  Food  and  Ag  Eng  781.  Credit.  ■/. 

781.  BIOLOGICAL  PROCESS  ENGINEERING. 

Engineering  analyses  of  thermal  processing,  ionizing  radia- 
tion  processing,   microwave  processing,  other   physical   and 
chemical  sterilization  processes,  and  combined  process  sterili- 
zation. 
Prerequisite,  Food  and  Ag  Eng  681. 

786.  ADVANCED  PROCESS  ENGINEERING. 

Engineering  analyses  of  fermentation,  recovery  processes, 
enzyme  technology,  membrane  technology,  waste  processing 
and  utilization. 

791.  SEMINAR 

Research  methods  in  Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering 


792.  SEMINAR. 

Research  accomplishments  in  Food  and  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering. Credit,   J. 

891.  PROFESSIONAL  TOPICS  IN  FOOD  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING. 

Credit,    !   each  semester.   Maximum   credit.  2. 

892.  TECHNICAL  TOPICS  IN  FOOD  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING. 

Credit,   I   each  semester.   Maximum   credit,  2. 

800.   MASTER'S  THESIS.  Credit,  4-8. 

900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  Credit,    18. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

555.  AQUACULTURAL  ENGINEERING  SYSTEMS 

(OE591). 
Rate  theory  and  similitude  in  the  scale-up  of  biological  pro- 
cesses. Case  study  of  biological  data  used  in  the  derivation  ol 
useful  engineering  systems  design  relationships  foi   the  cul- 
ture of  mollusks. 

631.    INS  I  RUMEN  I  VI  ION  IN  FOOD   WD 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 
Instrumentation    applied    to    research,    covering    recorders, 
indicators,  controllers  and  transducers  in  general    Emphasis 
on  applications  and  limitations 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

665.   PHYSIOLOGICAL!  Ml  OPERATIONS. 

Introduction  to  physiological  systems,  studies  ol  ihermod) 
namics,  fluid  dynamics,  heai  transfer  and  mass  transfei  t<> 
biological  systems,  concepts  in  biological  regulator)  systems 
and  biological  engineering  design  with  specifii  examples. 

675.   FOOD  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS 

Continuous  and  batch  processing  systems  foi   food  and  bio 

logical   products.    Flow    analysis;   systems  anal  wis.   scale-up, 

and   simulation    techniques.    Machine  operating   principles, 

sanitary   requirements,   fabi  ication   limitation  .met   machine 

interactions. 

Prerequisite,  permission  <►!  instructor. 

681.  ELEMENTS  OF  FOOD  I  Nil  OPERATIONS 

The  fundamental  engineering  pi  mi  i pies  involved  in  the 
processing  of  biological  materials  Emphasis  on  heat  transfei. 
mass  and  energy  balances,  refrigeration,  psychrometry,  prop 
erties  of  fluids  and  fluid  flow 

684.  APPLICA  1  [ONSOF  FOOD  ENGINEERING 

Application  of  engineering  concepts  to  the  processing  and 
handling  of  biological  materials,  including  evaporation, 
dehydration,  irradiation,  freeze  diving,  cost  analysis,  materi- 
als handling,  manual  motion,  economy,  and  packaging, 

Food  and  Resource 
Economics 

GRADUATE  FACUL1  Y 

V  Eugene  Engel,  Professor  and  Head  oj  the  Depart, 
ment  of  Food  and  Resource  Economics,  B.S.,  Nebraska, 
1954;  M.S..  Connecticut.  1959;  Ph.D.  1967. 

Jon  M.  Conrad,  Assistant  Professor  and  Graduate  Pro- 
gram Director,  B.S..  Wisconsin,  1968;  MA,  Washing- 
ton. 1970;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin.  1973. 

P.  Geoffrey  Allen,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  B.Sc, 
Nottingham,  1967.  M.S..  California.  1969.  Ph.D.,  1972. 


Credit,   I.        ROBERT  S.  Bond,  Professor  of  Forestry 
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Robert  L.  Christensen,  Professor,  B.S.,  Michigan 
State,  1958;  M.S.,  Delaware,  1960;  Ph.D.,  North  Caro- 
lina State,  1967. 

Bradford  D.  Crossmon,  Professor,  B.S.,  Connecticut, 
1937;  M.S.,  1943;  M.P.A.,  Harvard,  1949;  D.P.A.,  1963. 

Barry  C.  Field,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Cornell,  1956; 
M.S.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  California,  1967. 

John  H.  Foster,  Professor,  B.S.,  Cornell,  1950;  M.S., 
Purdue,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1957. 

Elmar  Jarvesoo,  Professor,  M.S.,  Tartu  University, 
Estonia,  1937;  Dr.  Agri.  Science,  University  of  Berlin, 
1939. 

Edward  K.  Knapp,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Cornell, 
1950;  M.S.  (Ed.),  1951;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1969. 

Theodore  W.  Leed,  Professor,  B.S.,  Ohio  State,  1950; 
M.S.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Donald  R.  Marion,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Cornell, 
1954;  M.S.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1971. 

George  R.  McDowell,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Rhode 
Island,  1961;  M.S.,  Cornell,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State, 
1975. 

Brian  R.  Payne,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 
and  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricidtural  and  Food 
Economics. 

David  A.  Storey,  Professor,  B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1954; 
M.S.,  Purdue,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Cleve  E.  Willis,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Chieo  State 
1965;  M.S.,  California,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

The  Department  offers  both  the  Ph.D.  and  the  M.S. 
degrees.  The  primary  objective  of  the  graduate  pro- 
gram in  Food  and  Resource  Economics  is  the  education 
of  applied  economists  to  meet  the  needs  of  contempo- 
rary society  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
Fields  of  interest  included  in  the  Department's  pro- 
gram are;  1)  Natural  Resource  and  Environmental 
Economics,  2)  International  Agricultural  Development 
Economics,  and  3)  Food  Production  and  Marketing 
Economics. 

The  doctoral  degree  requirements  of  the  Graduate 
School  apply  to  the  Ph.D.  program.  The  student's  pro- 
gram of  study  will  be  developed  in  accordance  with  his 
or  her  individual  objectives  and  the  required  level  of 
competence  in  economic  theory  and  quantitative  ana- 
lytical methods  established  by  the  Department.  The 
Ph.D.  student  is  required  to  demonstrate  research  com- 
petency by  completing  an  acceptable  Ph.D.  disserta- 
tion. No  foreign  language  competency  is  required. 

The  general  requirements  established  by  the  Gradu- 
ate School  also  apply  to  the  M.S.  degree  program.  The 
M.S.  degree  candidate  will  earn  from  6  to  9  credits  in 
"experience  activities"  which  include  the  alternatives 
of  a  9-credit  thesis  or  a  6-  to  9-credit  special  problem  in 
research,  teaching,  extension,  or  administration.  No 
foreign  language  competency  is  required.  A  written 
qualifying  examination  normally  is  taken  after  the  stu- 
dent completes  the  coursework. 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 
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700.  problems  in  agricultural,  food,  and 
resource  economics. 

Independent  study  and  research  on  selected  problems  in  agri- 
cultural, food,  and  resource  economics.  Credit,  1-9. 

702.  AGRICULTURE,  NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND 
THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMY. 

Application  of  welfare  economics  to  the  analysis  of  agricul- 
tural and  other  natural  resources  policies,  the  use  of  eco- 
nomic models  for  resources  planning,  and  consideration  of 
the  environmental  implications  of  agricultural  and  other 
resources  programs.  Mr.   Field. 

704.  ADVANCED  ANALYSIS  OF  FOOD  MARKETING 
SYSTEMS. 

Conceptual  and  normative  analysis  at  both  micro-  and 
macro-levels  of  food  and  commodity  marketing  systems.  Firm 
and  group  behavior,  market  structure,  public  policy  implica- 
tions. 

705.  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  AGRICULTURAL, 
FOOD,  AND  RESOURCE  ECONOMICS. 

Scientific  method  and  its  application.  Selection,  planning, 
and  conduct  of  research.  Formulation  of  models  and 
hypotheses.  Interdisciplinary  considerations.  Techniques 
commonly  used  and  promising  new  approaches.  Research 
administration. 

721.  NATURAL  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

ECONOMICS. 
Economic  models  of  natural  resources  use  with  emphasis  on 
exhaustible    resources;    analysis    of    the    role    of    natural 
resources  in  aggregate  economic  performance;  dynamic  char- 
acteristics of  natural  resources  programs. 

740.  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS. 

Applications  of  micro-econometric  techniques  in  agricul- 
tural, food,  and  resource  economics.  Emphasis  on  practical 
applications  of  modern  methods  of  quantitative  analysis  to 
problems  of  the  firm.  Linear  programming,  transportation 
frameworks,  and  network  flows.  Mr.  Willis. 

741.  ECONOMETRIC  METHODS. 

Introduction  to  econometric  methods:  the  general  linear 
model,  nonspherical  properties,  generalized  least  squares, 
and  estimation  of  systems  of  equations.  Mr.  Willis. 

742.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  ECONOMETRICS  AND 
QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

Seiminars  in  non-linear  and  integer  programming,  statistical 
decision  theory,  recursive  systems  and  causal  ordering, 
dynamic  econometric  models,  and  other  current  topics. 

Mr.  Willis. 

775.  ADVANCED  AGRICULTURAL  AND  FOOD 

ECONOMICS. 
Intensive  study  of  the  theory  of  the  firm  as  it  applies  to  agri- 
cultural and  food  production,  including:   production  func- 
tions,  costs   functions,    programming,   and   decision-making 
principles.  Mr.  Conrad. 

799.  SEMINAR.  Credit,  1-3. 

800.  MASTER'S  THESIS.  Credit,  3-9. 

900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION.  Credit,  18. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

535.  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT. 

Basic  decision-making  principles,  management  tools,  analyti- 
cal methods  and  their  application  to  management  problems 
of  commercial  farms  and  other  agricultural  firms.       Mr.  Lee. 

546.  ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
FIRMS. 

Application  of  the  theory  of  the  firm  and  modern  decision 
theory    to    management    of  typical    agricultural    businesses. 
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Plans  lor  alternative  firm  adjustments  analyzed,  using  bud- 
geting and  other  methods.  Mr.   Crossmon. 

561.   FOOD  MARKETING  SYSTEMS. 

Structure  of  food  marketing  systems.  Operating  principles, 
significant  product  characteristics,  role  of  specialized  market- 
ing firms,  government  programs  and  policies. 

Mr.    Fit/patrick. 

646.   REGIONAL  COMPETITION  AND  MARKET 
INTERDEPENDENCY. 

Interregional  competition  and  interdependent  in  agricul- 
tural factor  and  product  markets,  in  the  context  of  aggregate 
demand  and  supply  by  regions  as  affected  by  spatial  consider- 
ations. Mr.  Christensen. 

652.  AGRICULTURAL  POLICY. 

Analysis  of  U.  S.  public  policies  relating  to  the  food  and  fiber 
system  and  the  rural  sector.  Domestic  and  international  con- 
siderations. Emphasis  on  current  issues.  Mr.  Storey. 

667-   FOOD  MERCHANDISING. 

Principles  of  merchandising  food  products;  consumer 
demand  for  food;  developing  a  competitive  strategy  includ- 
ing product  line  pricing,  and  retail  merchandising  decisions; 
current  issues  in  food  merchandising.  Mr.   Lced. 

668.   FOOD  DISTRIBUTION  ECONOMICS. 
Economic  analysis  of  factors,  internal  and  external   to  the 
firm,  influencing  sales  of  food  firms.  Emphasis  on  consumer 
concerns,  public  policy,  and  legislation  in  food  marketing. 

Mr.    Marion. 

670.   WATER  QUALITY  ECONOMICS. 

Principles  for  selection  of  welfare  maximizing  plans  from 
among  alternative  pollution  control  policies  and  measures. 
Market  and  administrative  decision  making  processes  for  pol- 
lution control.  Mr.  Conrad. 

673.  RESOURCE  AND  CONSERVATION  ECONOMICS 
An  introduction  to  economic  and  institutional  factors  con- 
trolling land  and  water  use.  Land  values,  the  nature  of  pri- 
vate property,  social  control  of  land   use,  and  consei  \  ation 
economics. 

676.   MARINE  RESOURCE  ECONOMIC  s 

Economic  analysis  applied  to  public  and  private  decisions 
about  the  utilization  of  coastal  and  offshore  marine 
resources.  Emphasis  on  current  issues.  Mr.   Storey. 

681.  INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 

DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic  development  of  low  income  rural  economics.  Rela- 
tion of  agriculture  to  national  economies.   Exogenous  and 
endogenous  factors  in  agricultural  development.    Mr.    Foster. 


Food  Science  and  Nutrition 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Frederick  J.  Francis,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Science  and  Nutrition,  B. A.,  Toronto,  1946; 
M.A.,  1948;  Ph.D.  Massachusetts,  1954. 

Frank  E.  Potter,  Professor  and  Graduate  Program  Direc- 
tor, B.S.,  Maine,  1942;  M.S.,  Maryland,  1948;  Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania  State,  1955. 

Virginia  A.  Beal,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Simmons 
College,  1939;  M.P.H.,  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health, 
1945. 

Mark  H.  Bert,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Lima  Univer- 
sity, Peru,  1939;  M.S.,  Illinois,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1955. 


Ernest  M.  Buck,  Professor.  B.S.,  Connecticut,  1955; 
M.S.,  North  Carolina  State,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts, 
1966. 

Fergus  M.  Clydesdale,  Professor,  B.A.,  Toronto,  1960, 
M.S.,  1962,  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1966. 

David  A.  Evans.  Associate  Professor.  B.S.,  Pennsylvania 
State,  1953;  M.S.,  1955,  Ph.D.",  Massachusetts,  1968. 

Irvinc  S.  Fagerson,  Professor,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  1942;  M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1948; 
Ph.D.,  1950 

Kirby  M.  Hayes,  Professor.  B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1947, 
M.S.,  1948. 

Herbert  O.  Hultin,  Professor,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1956;  M.S..  1956,  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Ward  M  Hunting.  \ssociatc  Professor,  B.S.,  Houghton 
College,  1947;  M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1949.  Ph.D..  1963. 

Carrie  R.  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Kansas 
State,  1951;  M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1966,  Ph.D..  1975 

Robert  E.  Lenin,  Associate  Professor.  B.S.,  Los  Angeles 
State,  1952.  M.S.,  Southern  California,  1954;  Ph.D., 
California,  1963. 

WassefW.  Nawab,  Professor,  B.S.,  University  of  Cairo, 

1947.  M.S.,  1950;  Ph.D.".  Illinois,  1960. 

Peter  L.  Pellett,  Professor  and  Director  of  Nutrition 
Option,  B.S.,  Borough  Polytechnic,  London.  1952.  Ph.D., 
London  School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine,  1956. 

F.  Miles  Sawyer,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  ofTechnology.  1948,  M.S.,  California, 
1951,  Ph.D.,  1958. 

WlLLARD  M.  WeaTHERIIOLTZ.  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
Berea  College,  1963,  M.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic,  1966. 
Ph.D.,  1969. 


INSTITUTE  OF  IGR1CULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
MICROBIOLOGY 

Warren  Litsky,  Commonwealth  Professor  oj  Environ' 
mental  Sciences  and  Director  of  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Microbiology,  B.S.,  Clark,  1945;  M.S.,  Massa- 
chusetts, I94H;  Ph.D..  Michigan  State,  1951. 

Robert  A.  Coler,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Stair  I  ni 
versity  of  New  York.  1952;  M.A..  1954;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse, 
1960. 

Hum  B.  Gunner,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  University 
of  Toronto.  1946;  M.S..  L'nivcrsii\  ol  Manitoba,  194S; 
Ph.D..  Cornell,  1962. 

Robert  W.  Walker,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S..  Massa- 
chusetts, 1955;  M.S.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1963. 

The  department  offers  two  options:  food  science,  and 
nutrition.  Industrial  microbiology  is  offered  as  an  area 
of  concentration  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Science  and  Nutrition  in  cooperation 
with  the  Institute  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Microbiology. 

FOOD  SCIENCE  OPTION 

Graduate  students  who  wish  to  major  in  food  science 
may   not   be  admitted   to  candidacy  for  an  advanced 
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degree  until  such  time  as  the  undergraduate  require- 
ments in  basic  sciences  and  department  courses  have 
been  met  substantially.  Work  in  the  area  of  dairy  tech- 
nology is  included  in  the  offerings  of  the  Department 
of  Food  Science  and  Nutrition. 

All  general  Graduate  School  requirements  for  admis- 
sion and  for  the  degree  must  be  met  with  the  following 
additional  requirements: 

1.  All  Ph.D.  candidates  will  offer  as  a  minimum,  15 
credits  of  departmental  800-level  courses,  three  credits 
of  seminar,  and  nine  credits  outside  the  department  in 
certain  courses  more  advanced  than  those  recom- 
mended for  undergraduate  majors. 

2.  Competency  in  computer  usage  and  programming 
is  required  of  all  Ph.D.  candidates. 

3.  The  Department  of  Food  Science  and  Nutrition 
requires  no  foreign  language  competency  for  the  doc- 
toral degree. 

4.  Candidates  for  the  M.S.  degree  may  select  one  of 
three  options,  in  order  to  fulfill  the  Graduate  School 
requirements. 

a.  M.S.    degree    with    thesis.    Ten    credits    may    be 
allowed  for  the  thesis. 

b.  M.S.   degree   with   research   problem.   Up   to  six 
credits  may  be  allowed  for  the  problem. 

c.  M.S.  degree  with  course  credits  only. 

5.  Candidates  for  the  non-thesis  M.S.  degree  in 
options  b.  and  c.  above  must  submit  at  least  nine  cred- 
its of  departmental  800-courses  and  two  credits  of  semi- 
nar. The  non-thesis  options  b.  and  c.  are  not  open  to 
candidates  holding  a  departmental  research  assistant- 
ship. 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

700.   RESEARCH  PROBLEM. 

Mainly  for  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  who 
do  not  write  a  thesis.  Orginal  research  expected.  Two  bound 
copies  of  a  written  report  of  the  study  are  required  by  the 
Department.  Credit,  3-6. 


701.    RESEARCH  PROJECT. 

Research  on  problems  not  related  to  the  thesis. 


Credit,   1-4. 


802.  ADVANCED  DAIRY  CHEMISTRY 

The  physical,  colloidal  and  chemical  properties  of  milk  and 
dairy  products.  The  role  of  milk  fat,  salts,  proteins,  carbohy- 
drates and  enzyme  systems. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.   Potter. 

809.  MICROBIOLOGY  AND  FOOD  PROCESSING. 

Relationships  of  yeasts,  molds,  and  bacteria  to  foods.  Micro- 
biology of  refrigerated  foods,  mycotoxins,  pectic  enzymes. 
Characteristics  and  properties  of  organisms  causing  food 
infections  and  poisonings. 

Two  class  hours;  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisites,  basic  biochemistry  and  microbiology. 

Mr.   Levin. 

810.  THERMOBACTERIOLOGY  AND  FOOD 
PROCESSING. 

Bacteria  of  importance  in  spoilage  of  canned  foods.  Bacterial 
contamination   and   its  control.  Thermal  resistance  of  bac- 
teria. Heat  transfer  in  thermally  processed  foods.  Calculation 
and  evaluation  of  sterilization  processes. 
Prerequisites,  FS&N  809  and  calculus.  Mr.  Stumbo. 

816.   FOOD  PACKAGING. 

Characteristics  of  packaging  materials  as  related  to  food 
product  requirements.  Evaluation,  testing  and  case  studies  of 


current  food  packages  and  products.  Field  trips  to  selected 

food  and  packaging  operations. 

Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite,  FS&N  661.  Mr.  Hayes. 

821.   LIPID  CHEMISTRY. 

Composition  and  chemical  properties  of  edible  fats  and  oils. 
Physical  characteristics  —  plasticity,  polymorphism,  melting, 
solidification.  Technology  of  industrial  fats  —  extraction, 
refining,  hydrogenation,  inter-esterification.  Deteriorative 
reactions  —  oxidation,  thermal  degradation.  Biological  sig- 
nificance. New  methods  of  analysis.  Review  of  current  litera- 
ture. 

Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instuctor.  Mr.   Nawar. 

830.   FOOD  BIOCHEMISTRY. 

Effects  of  storage  and  processing  procedures  on  factors  such 
as  cellular  organization,  membrane  deterioration,  post-mor- 
tem or  post-harvest  protein  synthesis,  and  enzymic  control  in 
plant  and  animal  tissues  used  as  food.  Mr.   Hultin. 

841.  ADVANCED  FOOD  ANALYSIS. 

Instrumental  methods.  Infrared  spectrophotometry,  mass 
spectrometry,  gas  and  liquid  chromatography.  Theory,  tech- 
niques and  applications. 

Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.   Fagerson. 

850.  COLORIMETRY  AND  APPEARANCE. 
Color  theory  encompassing  the  physics  and  psychophysics  of 
color  matching  and  measurement  along  with  the  physiology 
of  vision.  Development  of  color  solids  and  scales.  Interpreta- 
tion of  reflection  and  transmission  data.  Visual  and  instru- 
mental characteristics  of  color  and  appearance. 
Total  of  20  lecture  hours  and  12  laboratory  hours. 
Prerequisite,   permission  of  instructor.   Not  open   to   FS&N 
majors. 

Credit,  2.  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Clydesdale. 
Two  class  hours  and  one  3-hour  laboratory. 
The  extra  lectures  and  laboratory  are  devoted  to  color  qual- 
ity changes  with  emphasis  on  foods. 
Credit,   3.  Mr.   Francis,   Mr.  Clydesdale. 

860.   PIGMENTS  IN  FOODS. 

Chemistry,  analysis  and  processing  implications  of  the  antho- 
cyanins,  flavonoids,  chlorophylls,  carotenoids,  betacyanins, 
meat  pigments  and  nonenzymatic  browning  systems.  Heavily 
weighted  on  chemistry  but  also  includes  interpretations  in 
terms  of  appearance,  nutritive  value  and  general  quality. 
Complements  FS&N  850. 

Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Clydesdale,   Mr.   Francis. 

871  (I),  872(11).   SEMINAR. 

Review  of  current  literature  and  research.  Visiting  lecturers. 

One  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

895.  TOXICOLOGY. 

Evaluation  of  methods  used  to  determine  safety  of  economi- 
cally important  chemicals.  Mechanisms  of  drug  disposition 
and  drug  metabolism.  Discussion  of  regulatory  toxicology. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.   Weatherholtz. 

800.   MASTER'S  THESIS.  Credit,   10. 

900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION.  Credit,  18. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

558.  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 

Introduction   to   the  processing,   purchasing,   handling  and 

storage  of  meats  and  other  protein  foods. 

Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour  lecture-demonstration. 

Mr.   Hayes. 
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61 1.   FOOD  AND  INDUSTRIAL  FERMENTATIONS. 

The  genetics  of  industrial  microorganisms,  dairy  fermenta- 
tions, microbial  production  of  protein,  pesticides,  nucleo- 
tides, beer,  wine,  vinegar,  antibiotics,  ergotine  and  amino 
acids. 

Prerequisites,  general  microbiology  and  biochemistry. 
Two  class  hours.  Credit,  2.    Mr.   Levin. 

652.  FOOD  CHEMISTRY  I. 

The  chemistry   of  food    products.   Chemical,   physical,   and 
biological  changes  in  foods  at  the  cellular  and  molecular  lev- 
els during  storage  and   processing.    Emphasizes   water,  cell 
structure,  carbohydrates  and  lipids  of  foods. 
Prerequisite,  Organic  Chemistry  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.    Hultin. 

653.  FOOD  CHEMISTRY  II. 

The  chemistry  of  food  products.  Chemical,  physical  and  bio- 
logical changes  in  foods  at  the  cellular  and  molecular  levels 
during  storage  and  processing.  Emphasizes  food  proteins, 
enzymes,  vitamins  and  flavor  chemistry.  May  be  taken  sepa- 
rately from  FS&N  652- 

Prerequisite,  Organic  Chemistry  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Nawar. 

661.  FOOD  PROCESSING. 

Basic  principles  and  current  technology  of  food  processing. 
Blanching,  thermal  processing,  freezing,  concentration, 
drying  and  packaging.  Mr.   Bluestein. 

662.  FOOD  PROCESSING  LABORATORY. 

Application  and  utilization  of  pilot  plant  equipment  to  illus- 
trate principles  and  practice  in  the  food  industry. 
One  class  hour;  one  4-hour  laboratory  period. 

Mr.   Bluestein. 

665.  UNI'I  OPERATIONS. 

Technical  principles  involved  in  the  handling  and  process- 
ing of  milk  and  dairy  products. 
Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Mr.   Hankinson. 

666.  HYGIENIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  FOOD  HANDLING. 
Application  of  hygienic  principles  to  the  preparation,  proc- 
essing and  handling  of  foods.  Emphasis  on  training  supervi- 
sory personnel.  Mr.   Evans. 

671.  ANALYSIS  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

Physical,  chemical,  microbiological  and  microscopical  meth- 
ods. Two  class  hours,  one  4-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  analytical  chemistry.  Mr.    Hunting. 

672.  OBJECTIVE  ANALYTICAL  METHODS  AND 
INSTRUMENTATION. 

Continuance  of  671 

Two  class  hours,  one  4-hour  laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite.  FS&N  671.  Mr.    Hunting. 

674.   NUTRITIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  FOOD  PROCESSING. 

Effects  of  traditional  and  new  methods  of  food  processing, 

chemical  additives  and  naturally  occurring  toxicants  on  the 

nutritional  quality  of  food.  Nutritional  labelling  and  legal 

aspects. 

Prerequisites,  FS&N  540  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Sawyer. 

680.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  WORLD  FOOD 

TECHNOLOGY. 
Selected  problems  in  applications  of  food  technology  to  solu- 
tions of  world  food  problems  in  developing  countries. 
Two  class  hours.  Credit,  2.  Mr.   Esselen. 

684.  SENSORY  EVALUATION  METHODS. 

An  introduction  to  sensory  measurements  in  the  evaluation 
and  acceptance  of  foods.  Panel  tests  and  their  statistical  inter- 
pretation; taste,  odor,  color,  and  texture  measurements. 
Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period.      Mr.  Sawyer. 

COURSES  NOT  FOR  MAJOR  CREDIT 

(No  graduate  credit  for  students  in  Food  Science  Option) 


551     INTRODUCTORY  FOOD  SCIENCE. 

Food    manufacture,    processing,    distribution    and    spoilage 

problems.  Mr.    Hayes. 

575.  SURVEY  OF  FOOD  TECHNOLOGY 
An  introduction  to  food  science,  its  role  in  world  food  sup- 
ply, and  the  relationships  of  raw  materials,  processing,  and 
finished    products.    Consumer    issues,    regulatory    problems, 
and  nutritive  quality. 
Two  class  hours;  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Mr.   Esselen.   Mr.   Hayes. 


NUTRITION  OPTION 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  or  Doctor  of  Philoso 
phy  may  be  earned  in  the  Department  by  candidates 
who  hold  an  accredited  baccalaureate  degree  in  natu- 
ral sciences  with  emphasis  on  chemistry  or  biology  or 
an  accredited  baccalaureate  in  home  economics  with  a 
major  in  dietetics  or  nutrition  and  food.  Other  stu- 
dents must  be  prepared  to  remedy  undergraduate  defi- 
ciencies without  earning  graduate  credit. 

Candidates  must  satisfy  the  M.S.  or  Ph.D.  degree 
requirements  established  by  the  University.  The  pro- 
gram for  each  candidate  for  the  M.S.  degree  is  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  student;  it 
includes  course  work  in  the  major  field  and  in  a  minor 
area  such  as  physiology,  food  science,  biochemistry, 
public  health  or  food  economics  and  either  a  thesis  or  a 
written  report  on  his  work  on  a  special  problem. 

The  program  for  each  candidate  for  the  Ph. I) 
degree  is  designed  with  sufficient  flexibility  to  meet 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  student;  it  includes 
course  work  in  the  major  field  and  in  areas  related  to 
the  major  field,  a  written  preliminary  comprehensive 
examination  and  a  dissertation.  The  Depart  men  t 
requires  no  foreign  language  leading  competency  foi 
the  Ph.D.  degree. 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COl'RSESOPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STL'DENTS  ONI  A 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

700.   SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  department  head. 


Credit, 


'-6. 


703.  ADVANCED  NUTRITION  —CARBOHYDRATES, 
LIPIDS  AND  \MINO  ACIDS. 

Metabolic  role  of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  proteins  and  amino 
acids;  biological  oxidations,  mechanisms  of  energy  produc- 
tion and  utilization. 
Prerequisite.  Biochem  520  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Pelletl,   Mr.   Weatherholtz. 

704.  ADVANCED  NUTRITION  —VITAMINS. 

Metabolic  role  of  vitamins,  specific  functions,  requirements, 
sources,  assay  methods,  effects  of  deficiencies  and  excesses. 
Prerequisite,  FS&N  703  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.    Pellett,   Mr.   Weatherholtz. 

705.  ADVANCED  NUTRITION  —  MINERALS. 

Metabolic  role  of  minerals,  specific  functions,  requirements, 
sources,  assay  methods,  effects  of  deficiencies  and  excesses. 
Prerequisites,  FS&N  703  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Weatherholtz. 

710.  SEMINAR 

Readings,  reports  and  discussions  on  the  current  literature  in 

the  area  of  Food  or  Nutrition. 

Credit,    1    per    semester;    maximum    credit,    ?. 
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800.   MASTERS  THESIS. 
Individual  research. 


Credit,  6-10. 


801.  RESEARCH  PROJECT. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  graduate  instructor.  (Not  thesis, 

for  Ph.D.  candidates  only.)  Credit,  1-4. 

900.  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION.  Credit,  18. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

540.  BASIC  NUTRITION 

Basic  principles  of  human  nutrition.  The  nutrients,  i.e., 
energy,  protein,  vitamins,  minerals,  and  water,  and  their 
chemical  and  physiological  roles  in  metabolism. 

Ms,   Beal,   Mr.   Pellett,   Mr.  Weatherholtz. 

612.  EXPERIMENTAL  FOODS. 

Fundamental  principles  of  food  quality  evaluation,  develop- 
ment of  an  independent  research  problem. 
One  class  hour,  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisites,  FS&rN  251  or  equivalent,  Chem  160  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Ms.   Davis. 

640.  NUTRITION  IN  THE  LIFE  CYCLE. 
Nutritional  needs  at  various  stages  in  the  life  cycle,  i.e.,  preg- 
nancy and  lactation,  infancy,  childhood,  adolescence,  adult 
life  and  the  aged. 
Prerequisite,  FS&rN  240  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Ms.   Beal. 

642.  COMMUNITY  NUTRITION. 

Community  response  through  its  agencies  and  institutions, 
public,  private,  and  voluntary,  in  providing  nutrition  care, 
services  and  education. 
Prerequisite,  FS8cN  640  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Ms.   Wright. 

643.  NUTRITIONAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Examination  of  the  factors  within  the  United  States  resulting 
from  and  causing  malnutrition.  Will  include  obesity,  coro- 
nary heart  disease,  diabetes,  alcoholism,  food  fads  and  quack- 
ery, food  additives  and  unintentional  residues. 
Prerequisites,  FS8cN  340/640  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Ms.   Beal,  Mr.   Pellett,  Mr.  Weatherholtz. 


644.  NUTRITIONAL  PROBLEMS  OF  DEVELOPING 

NATIONS. 
Malnutrition  as  it  exists  in  developing  countries  and  its 
socioeconomic  background.  Protein-energy  malnutrition, 
famine,  vitamin  and  mineral  deficiency  diseases,  synergism 
between  nutrition  and  infection  and  the  role  of  international 
agencies  in  fighting  malnutrition. 
Prerequisites,  FS&N  340/640  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Pellett. 


645.  NUTRITION  IN  DISEASE. 

Physiological  basis  for  therapeutic  diets  in  certain  diseases. 

Current  medical  and  nutrition  literature  used. 

Prerequisite,  FSSrN  340,  Biochem  220,  Zool  135  or  permission 

of  instructor.  Ms.  Wright. 

660.  ADVANCED  METHODS  OF  COMPUTERIZATION 

IN  NUTRITION  AND  FOOD  SERVICE. 
The  mathematical  foundations  of  computations  with  food 
nutrients  and  recipe  data.  The  data  file  structure  of  compu- 
terized food  and  nutrient  accounting  systems.  The  principle 
of  mathematical  optimization  techniques  and  its  utilization 
in  computerized  menu  planning  and  scheduling  models. 
Laboratory  work  with  computer  applications. 
Prerequisites,  FS&N  340/640,  Mgt  110,  Math  115  or  equiva- 
lents. Mr.   Balintfy. 
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GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Donald  R.  Progulske,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1950;  M.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute,  1952;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  1956. 

Brayton  F.  Wilson,  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 
and  Graduate  Program  Director  in  Forestry,  B.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1955;  M.F.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Berkeley, 
1961. 

R.  Bruce  Hoadley,  Professor  of  "Wood  Technology  and 
Graduate  Program  Director  in  Wood  Technology,  B.S., 
Connecticut,  1955;  M.F.,  Yale,  1957;  D.F.,  1962. 

Herschel  G.  Abbott,  Professor  of  Forestry,  B.S., 
Maine,  1943;  M.F.,  Harvard,  1952;  M.A.,  1959. 

Robert  S.  Bond,  Professor  of  Forestry,  B.S.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1951;  M.F.,  Yale,  1952;  Ph.D.,  State  University 
of  New  York,  1966. 

Carl  A.  Carlozzi,  Associate  Professor  of  Resource 
Planning,  B.S.,  Kent  State,  1955;  M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D., 
Michigan,  1965. 

Burnell  C.  Fischer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry, 
B.S.,  Purdue,  1969;  M.S.,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Harold  B.  Gatslick,  Professor  of  Wood  Technology, 
B.S.,  State  University  of  N.Y.,  1944;  M.S.,  1948;  Ph.D., 
1954. 

William  P.  MacConnell,  Professor  of  Forestry,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1943;  M.F.,  Yale,  1948. 

Donald  L.  Mader,  Professor  of  Forestry,  B.S.,  State 
University  of  N.Y.,  1950;  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1954;  Ph.D., 
1956. 

Alan  A.  Marra,  Visiting  Professor  of  Wood  Technol- 
ogy, B.S.,  State  University  of  N.Y..  1940;  M.S.,  1942; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1955. 

Joseph  C.  Mavvson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry,  B.S., 
Maine,  1956;  M.F.,  Duke,  1958;  M.A.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1966. 

John  H.  Noyes,  Professor  of  Forestry,  B.S.,  Connecti- 
cut, 1937;  M.F.,  Yale,  1939. 

Brian  Payne,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry, 
B.S.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1961;  M.F..  Duke,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1969. 

William  W.  Rice,  Associate  Professor  of  Wood  Tech- 
nology, B.S.,  Maine,  1948;  M.F.,  Yale,  1949;  D.F.,  Duke, 
1964. 


Degrees  offered  are  the  Master  of  Science  (with  thesis 
and  non-thesis  options)  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Areas  of  program  specialization  include  forest  soils 
and  ecology,  physiology,  silviculture,  forest  manage- 
ment, resource  economics  and  planning,  forest  recrea- 
tion, forest  hydrology,  wood  science  and  technology, 
product  development  and  processing,  operations 
research,  and  marketing,  with  emphasis  on  structural 
elements,  components,  and  systems  for  housing. 

Completion  of  a  master's  level  program  requires 
from  four  to  five  semesters  depending  upon  the  stu- 
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dent's  background  and  educational  objectives;  and  an 
additional  two,  or  more  likely,  three  years  are  needed 
to  attain  the  doctorate.  A  reading  knowledge  of  one  or 
more  foreign  languages  sufficient  to  understand  jour- 
nal material  may  be  required  of  doctoral  students  in 
certain  areas  of  specialization. 

An  applicant's  undergraduate  preparation  prefera- 
bly should  have  focused  on  forestry,  wood  science  and 
technology,  engineering,  planning,  or  a  closely  related 
field  in  natural  resource  management,  conservation  or 
natural  science.  Students  from  other  backgrounds  can 
be  accommodated  but  longer-than-typical  programs 
will  be  required  to  qualify  for  a  degree  which  is  nor- 
mally based  on  a  non-thesis  program  with  a  profes- 
sional, rather  than  research,  orientation. 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

FORESTRY  COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS  ONLY 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

700.  SPECIAL  PROJECT. 

Selected  research  problem  in  forestry  not  related  to  the  can- 
didate's thesis.  Credit,  2-4. 

701.  ADVANCED  FOREST  SOILS. 

The  relation  of  soils  to  tree  growth  and  other  em  ironmental 
factors  with  emphasis  on  research  methods,  site-evaluation, 
water  relationships,  and  fertility;  laboratory  and  field  exer- 
cises. 
Prerequisite,  For  524  or  equivalent.  Mr.    Mader. 

702.  AERIAL  PHOTO-INTERPRETATION. 

Advanced     aerial      photo-interpretation     emphasizing     the 
analysis    of    natural    vegetation    and    land    use    in    natural 
resource  studies  and  planning. 
Prerequisite,  For  530  or  equivalent.  Mr,    MacConnell, 

703.  ADVANCED  FOREST  ECOLOGY. 

Methods  for  describing  and  analyzing  forest  ecosystem  struc- 
ture; effects  of  environmental  factors  on  forest  ecosystems; 
forest  ecosystem  processes  and  development. 
Prerequisite,  For  523  or  equivalent.  Mr    Fischer. 

704.  ADVANCED  SILVICULTURE 

Growth  and  reproductive  characteristics  and  requirements  of 
trees  and   forest  stands  as  they  affect  silvicultural   manage- 
ment, particularly  in  relation  to  thinning  and  the  establish 
ment  of  forest  regeneration. 
Prerequisites,  For  523,  524,  and  526,  or  equivalents. 

Mr.   Abbott,    Mr.    Fischer. 

706.  ADVANCED  FOREST  MENSURATION. 
Regression  analysis  applied  to  stand  and  tree  volume  deter- 
mination, stand  growth  and  yield,  forest  site  evaluation,  and 
related  measurement  problems.  Computer  techniques  used  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems. 

Prerequisites,  For  525  and  534.  or  equivalents. 

Mr.   Mawson. 

707.  ADVANCED  FOREST  MANAGEMENT. 

Economic  evaluation  of  forest  enterprises;  appraisal  of  rates 

of  return,  damage,  and  stumpage  values. 

Prerequisite,  For  540  or  equivalent.  Mr.    MacConnell. 

708.  MICROECONOMICS  OF  FORESTRY  I. 

Principles  of  microeconomics  as  applied  to  forestry  problems 
with  emphasis  on  marginal  analysis  in  regard  to  land,  labor, 
and  capital. 
Prerequisite,  For  535  or  equivalent.  Mr.   Bond. 

709.  MICROECONOMICS  OF  FORESTRY  II. 

An  examination  of  models  and  simulation  techniques 
,  employed  in  forest  resource  use  decision-making. 

Mr.   Bond. 


791.  792  A.  B.   SEMINAR. 

Specialized  study  in  a  selected  area  of  forestry.         Credit,   1-1. 


800.    MASTER'S  THESIS. 

900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION. 


Credit,  6-10. 
Credit,  is. 


FORESTRY  COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE 
AND  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

512.  DENDROLOGY. 

Taxonomic  features,  silvical  characteristics,  and  distribution 
of  the  principal  tree  species  of  temperate  North  America;  a 
description  of  the  forests  of  the  world,  their  distribution  and 
economic  importance. 
Three  class  hours,  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,    /     Mr    Abbott,    Mr.   A  11.   Cole. 

523.  SILVICS. 

Forest  ecology  and  tree  growth  ;h  a  foundation  foi  silvicul- 
ture and  other  uses  of  the  forest;  interat  tions  ol  em  iron  ment 
and  forests;  development  and  classification  of  forest  com- 
munities. Mr.   Fischer 

524.  FOREST  SOILS. 

Effei  ts  ol  soil  properties  on  tree  growth;  relationship  of  soils 
to  silviculture,  harvesting,  watersheds,  wildlife,  and  range 
management;  forest  soil  description,  classification,  and  map- 
ping. Mr     Mader. 

525.  THE  ELEMEN  I  sol   FORF.si   MENSUR  \  1  ION 

The  measurement  of  trees,  stands,  and  forest  products;  held 
and  office  practice  in  timber-estimating  and  log-scaling;  col 

lection  and  compilation  of  forest  inventor)  data. 

Mi      Mawson. 

526.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SILVICUL1  IRE 

Forest  culture  of  wood  crops;  regeneration  and  intermediate 

cuttings,  silvicides,   prescribed   burning,  site  treatment,  slash 
disposal,   nursery    management,    forest    planting   and   direct 
seeding;  interactions  with   management   for  water,  wildlife, 
re-creation,  and  esthetics. 
Prerequisite.  For  523.  Credit,    f     Mr,    Fischer. 

527     I  REE  PHYSIOLOGY 

Growth    and    development    during    the    life    cycle    ol    Hies, 
emphasizing  the  whole-plant  approach  and  phenomena  best- 
studied  in  trees;  the  physiological  basis  of  silviculture. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  21 1  or  equivalent.  Mr.   Wilson. 

528.  FOREST  HYDROLOGY. 

Principles  and  factors  controlling  the  hydrological  cycle  on 
forest  lands.  Review  of  forest  watershed  management 
research  on  the  influence  of  soils,  vegetation,  and  manage- 
ment practices  on  water  vields  and  water  quality.  Watershed 
management  as  a  part  of  integrated  forest  land  management, 

Mr.    Mader. 

529.  FOREST  PROTECTION. 

Principles  of  protecting  forests  from  fire,  insects,  diseases, 
domestic  animals,  wildlife,  and  atmospheric  agencies  with 
emphasis  on  the  prevention  and  control  of  forest  (ires 

Mr.   Abbott. 

531.  AERIAL  PHOTOGRAMMETRY 

Principles  of  photo-interpretation  and  cartography  for  forest- 
ers, wildlife  biologists,  natural-resource  planners  and  others 
concerned  with  large  land  surfaces.  Photo-interpretation  and 
map  making  are  laboratory  activities.  Mr.    MacConnell. 

532.  FOREST-TREE  IMPROVEMENT. 

Tree  introduction,  geographic  variation,  tree  selection,  vege- 
tative propagation,  controlled  pollination  and  hybridization, 
seed-orchard  management.  Mr    Abbott. 

534.   ADVANCED  FOREST  MENSURATION. 

The  theory  and  application  of  sampling  techniques  in  forest 
survey    and    research    problems    including   simple    random. 
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stratified,  subsampling,  representative,  and  probability  sam- 
pling. Mr.    Mawson. 

535.  FOREST  ECONOMICS. 

The  application  of  economic  principles  to  the  allocation  of 
land,   labor,  and  capital   in   forest  enterprises;   market  and 
pricing  theory  of  forest  products. 
Prerequisite,  introductory  economics.  Mr.   Bond. 

536.  FOREST  RESOURCES  POLICY. 

Forest  policy  in  the  United  States  —  its  history  and  the  influ- 
ences and  processes  of  forest  resource  policy  formulation. 

Mr.   Bond. 

539.  THE  FOREST  RESOURCES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  forest  resources  of  North  America  and  their  manage- 
ment for  multi-purpose  economic  and  social  benefits; 
regional  physiography,  climate,  vegetation,  demography,  and 
economic  base;  environmental,  economic,  and  socio-political 
constraints  affecting  management. 

Prerequisite,  natural  resource,  regional-planning,  or  similar 
backgrounds.  Mr.   Fischer. 

540.  PRINCIPLES  OF  FOREST  MANAGEMENT. 

Multiple-use  management  of  forest  land,  organization  of  the 
forest  for  sustained-yield  management;  preparation  of  a  man- 
agement plan  for  a  10,000-acre  forest. 
Laboratory  period  optional  for  non-forestry  majors. 
Prerequisite  for  the  laboratory,  For  525. 

Credit,    J   or  5.    Mr.    MacConnell. 

602.   ECOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES  IN  RESOURCE 
PLANNING. 

Analysis  of  ecological  principles  and  their  relationship  and 
importance  to  resource  planning.  State  and  federal  conserva- 
tion programs  chosen  for  critical  case  study. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Carlozzi. 

WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADU- 
ATE STUDENTS  ONLY 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

700.  SPECIAL  PROJECT. 

Selected  research  problem  in  wood  technology  not  related  to 
the  candidate's  thesis.  Credit,  2-4. 

710.  CHEMICAL  MODIFICATION  OF  WOOD. 

Basic  concepts  and  techniques  concerning  the  chemical  modi- 
fication of  wood;  the  potential  and  limitations  or  physical 
and  chemical  treatments  as  they  affect  the  dimensional  sta- 
bility and  durability  of  wood. 
Prerequisites,  organic  chemistry  and  Wood  Tech  504. 

Mr.   Gatslick. 

711.  POLYSACCHARIDE  AND  LIGNIN  CHEMISTRY. 
The   chemistry   of  lignin,    hemicelluloses   and    cellulose    in 
regard  to  the  wood  as  a  chemical  raw  material. 
Prerequisites,  organic  chemistry.  Wood  Tech  538,  or  equiva- 
lent. Mr.   Marra. 

791,792.  SEMINAR. 

Specialized   study    in   a   selected   segment   of  wood- products 

marketing  or  wood  technology. 

Credit,   1-3  each  semester. 


800.    MASTERS  THESIS. 

900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION. 


Credit,  6-10. 
Credit,  18. 


WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH 
GRADUATE  AND  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

501.  WOOD  ANATOMY  AND  IDENTIFICATION. 

A  basic  anatomical  study  of  wood  elements,  their  structural 
characteristics  and  function;  identification  of  woods. 

Mr.   Hoadley. 

502.  PRIMARY  TIMBER  CONVERSION. 

Survey  of  systems  used  to  convert  logs  into  lumber  and  allied 


by-products;  drying,  grading  and  distribution  of  primary 
wood  products.  Mr.  Rice. 

503.  FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

A  survey  of  the  principal  forest  products,  their  manufacture 
and  distribution.  Mr.  Gatslick. 

504.  PROPERTIES  OF  WOOD. 

The  physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  wood  in  relation 
to  its  use;  methods  and  apparatus  for  measurement  and 
testing.  Mr.   Hoadley. 

506.   WOOD  MACHINING  TECHNOLOGY. 

Fundamentals  of  cutting  action  as  applied  to  wood;  survey  of 
commercial  wood-machining  equipment  and  processes. 
Prerequisites,   Wood   Tech   501    and   504,  or   permission   of 
instructor.  Mr.   Rice. 

508.   WOOD  SEASONING  AND  PRESERVATION. 

Wood-liquid  relationships  and  the  processes  used  to  dry 
wood  and/or  impregnate  it  with  preservatives.  Mr.  Rice. 

511.   WOOD  ADHESIVE  TECHNOLOGY. 

Basic    concepts,    theories,    and    the    applied    techniques   of 

gluing  wood  and  fibrous  composites. 

Prerequisites,  Wood  Tech  501,  504,  and  organic  chemistry; 

or  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.   Marra. 

538.  WOOD  CHEMISTRY. 

Introduction  to  the  chemistry  and  surface  phenomena  of  the 

principal  products  found  in  wood. 

Prerequisite,  organic  chemistry.  Mr.   Marra. 


French 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Micheline  Dufau,  Professor  of  French  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  French  and  Italian,  B.-es-L., 
Paris,  1945;  B.S.,  New  York  University,  1951;  Ph.D., 
1960. 

Dennis  D.  Porter,  Associate  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.A.,  Cambridge,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  1966. 

John  P.  Berwald,  Assistant  Professor  and  Director  of 
the  M.A.T.  Program  in  French,  B.A.,  Michigan,  1956; 
M.A.,  Middlebury,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State,  1971. 

Jeannette  D.  Bragger,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.  Cali- 
fornia at  Santa  Barbara,  1966;  M.A.,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Beatrice  Braude,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Hunter 
College,  1933;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1939;  Ph.D.,  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.  1971. 

Frederick  A.  Busi.  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  American 
International  1960;  M.A.,  Connecticut,  1963;  Ph.D., 
1965. 

Marie-Rose  Carre,  Professor,  B.-es-L.,  Alger,  1938;  L.- 
es-L.,  1940;  D.  de  l'U.,  Paris,  1963. 

Thomas  Cassirer,  Professor,  B.A.,  McGill,  1945;  Ph.D., 
Yale,  1953. 

Ursula  F.  Chen,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Cologne, 
1950;  M.A.,  Cornell,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Donald  G.  Dugas,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Holy 
Cross,  1955;  M.A.,  Middlebury,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Michigan 
at  Ann  Arbor,  1969. 

Doranne  Fenoaltea,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Mount 
Holyoke,  1959;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1971. 
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Christian  Garalid,  Assistant  Professor,  B.-es-L., 
Poitiers,  1954;  L.-es-L.,  1958;  D.  de  3e  cycle,  1961  (in 
Classics);  D.  de  3e  cycle,  1969  (in  French.) 

William  V.  Gucli,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Brown. 
1954;  B.S.F.S.,  Georgetown,  1955;  VIA..  Brown.  1959; 
Ph.D.,  Syracuse,  1967. 

AcneS  G.  Raymond  (Howard),  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Wilson  College,  1937;  M.A.,  Syracuse,  1945; 
D.M.L.,  Middlebury,  1956. 

Patricia  J.  Johnson,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Minne- 
sota, 1953;  M.A.,  1956;  Ph.D..  1960. 

Robert  B.  Johnson,  Professor,  B.A.,  Ohio.  1940;  M.A., 
Wisconsin,  1946;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

Nancy  E.  Lamb,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A..  Mt.  Holvoke, 
1959;  M.A.  (French),  Middlebury,  I960;  M.A. 
(Spanish),  1964;  D.M.L.,  1971. 

Paul  A.  Mankin,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  1948;  M.A.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1959. 

Daniel  R.  Martin,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Illinois  at 
Chicago  Circle.  1969;  M.  Phil..  Yale,  1972;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

David  O'Connfll,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A..  St.  Peter's 
College,  1962;  M.A.,  Princeton,  1964;  Ph.D..  1966. 

Benjamin  Rountree,  Associate  Professor,  11. .V.  Geor- 
gia, 1953;  M.A..  1955;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1960. 

Richard  Santerre,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Boston 
College  1966;  M.A.,  1968,  Ph.D..  1974. 

Harold  L.  Smith,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  B.-es-L., 
Paris,  1940;  B.A.,  Swarthmore.  1947;  M.A..  Columbia, 
1950;  Ph.D..  Wisconsin,  1955. 

Sara  Sturm.  Professor  of  French  anil  Italian.  B.A.,  Min- 
nesota, 1963;  M.A.,  1965;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina,  1967. 

Robert  E.  I  ayior.  Professor,  B.A..  Reed  College,  1943; 
M.A. .Columbia,  1947;  Ph.D..  1951. 

Seymour  S.  Weiner,  Professor,  B.A.,  City  College  of 
New  York,  1940;  M.A.,  California  .it  Berkeley,  1941; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1950. 


SUPPORTING  FACULTY 

Sarah    N.    Lawall,   Professor  oj   Comparative   Litem 
lure,  B.A.,Oberlin.  1956;  Ph.D.,  Yale.  1961. 


the   degree   at    the    University,    the   following 
requirements  must  be  met: 


ipecial 


THE  FIVE  COLLEGE  COOPERATIVE  Ph.D.  PRO 
GRAM.   In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for 


A  minimum  of  18  credit  hours  after  the  M.A. 

2.  Romance  Philology  or  its  equivalent  (3  credits; 
not  to  satisfy  requirements  6.  or  7.  below). 

3.  Bibliography  and  Methods  or  its  equivalent  (3 
credits,  not  to  be  taken  simultaneously  with  Rom 
ance  Philology). 

4.  Two  foreign  languages  (i.e..  in  addition  to  French 
and  English): 

a.  One  at  advanced  level  proficiency  (determined 
by  a  score  of  700  on  the  Princeton  ETS  exami- 
nation, or  three  credits  of  literature  at  junior- 
senior  level  or  above  with  minimum  grade  of 
B). 

b.  The  other  at  intermediate-level  proficiency 
(either  by  score  of  550  on  Princeton  F.TS  exam- 
ination or  a  minimum  grade  of  B  at  the  140  or 
409  level). 

c.  Proficiency  in  Latin,  required  of  candidates 
writing  a  dissertation  on  the  Middle  Ages  or 
the  Renaissance,  determined  l>\  the  Classics 
Department  at  the  University. 

d.  The  language  requirement  must  be  satisfied 
before  the  preliminary  examination. 

5.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  written  and  oral 
preliminary  examinations  on: 

a.  Two  broad  chronological  periods/centuries, 
c-i<  Normally  they  should  be-  contiguous  i  19th 
20th,  I8th-I9th,  etc.). 

b.  A  genre. 

6.  Six  graduate  credits  in  each  ol  two  additional 
fields  (not  to  be  covered  b\  prelimary  examina 
tions 

7.  Three  graduate  credits  in  each  ol  the  remaining 
fields  i  nn i  ki  he-  covered  by  preliminai  \  examina- 
tions.) 

s.   French  900—  Ph.D.  Dissertation. 

MASTER  OF   \Rls  1)1  (.KI  I   COURSE 
REQUIREMEN  I  s 

The  required  minimum  ol  30  credit  boms  is  distrib- 
uted as  follows: 

1.  Expository  Prose  i  3  i  red  its) 

2.  Textual  and  Literary  Analysis  (3  credits) 

3.  French  Ci\  ili/ation  I  (3  c  ic-cliis, 

4.  French  700  or  above  |  12  c  fed  its) 

a.   French  800  (thesis)  may  be  elected  for  6  credits 

5.  600-level  in  French  or  related  field  (9  <  redits) 

A  terminal  examination,  both  written  and  oral,  is 
given  upon  saiisfactorv  completion  of  course  require- 
ments. 

I  HI    MASTER  Ol    \RIM\   1  I  ACHING  DEGREE 

The  Department  of  French  and  Italian  offers  a  pro- 
gram of  studies  in  French  language  and  literature  and 
professional  preparation  leading  to  the  degree  of  Mas 
ter  of  Arts  in  Teaching.  The  primary  aim  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  prepare  students  with  a  B.A.  degree  to 
become  effective  classroom  teachers  at  the  secondary 
school  level.  A  total  of  39  credit  hours  are  required  for 
the  degree,  of  which  21  will  be  in  French  language  and 
literature  and  18  in  professional  education  and  elec- 
tives.  One  semester  of  the  program  is  to  be  devoted  to  a 
practicum  consisting  of  a  variety  of  field  experiences. 
StudenLs  are  expected  to  complete  the  MAT.  require- 
ments in  three  or  four  semesters,  excluding  summer 
work. 


Ill 
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French 

Courses  specifically  for  the  teacher  of  French  include 
the  following: 

1.  Introductory  and  advanced  methods  of  teaching 
French  at  the  secondary  level. 

2.  Applied  Linguistics. 

3.  Research  studies  in  Foreign  Language  Education. 

4.  Practicums   in    teaching,    individualized    instruc- 
tion, educational  technology  and  supervision. 

5.  Independent  study  courses  of  directed  readings. 
Candidates  entering  the  program  are  expected  to  be 

fluent  in  all  aspects  of  the  language.  Undergraduate 
work  should  have  been  undertaken  in  phonetics,  adv- 
anced grammar,  composition,  conversation  and  litera- 
ture. Students  deficient  in  French  grammar  or  phonet- 
ics may  be  required  to  do  remedial  work  in  these  areas 
once  admitted  to  the  program,  but  such  work  may  not 
be  counted  towards  the  degree.  Students  transferring 
from  other  institutions  may  be  granted  up  to  nine 
semester  hours  towards  the  M.A.T.  A  final  examina- 
tion is  given  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  course 
work. 


3  FIGURE  COURSE  NUMBERING  SYSTEM 


Intermediate  figure: 

1  Middle  Ages,  16th  C. 

2  17th  C. 

3  18th  C. 

4  19th  C. 

5  20th  C. 

6  language 

7  general 

8  special  problems 

9  seminars 


Terminal  figure: 
1,  2,  3  general 


4  plural  genres, 

centuries 

5,  6  novel 

7,  8  poetry 

9  theater 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 

470.  GRADUATE  READING  COURSE. 
For  graduate  students  in  other  departments  preparing  for 
their  M.A.  or  Ph.D.  reading  examination.  No  previous  know- 
ledge of  French  required.  No.   Credit. 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Directed  study  in  some  phase  of  linguistics  or  literature. 

701  (I),  702  (II).  THE  CRAFT  OF  FICTION  IN  THE 

19TH  CENTURY. 
The  exploration  of  different  modes  in  the  treatment  of  real- 
ism through  a  study  of  the  craft  of  fiction  of  individual  nov- 
elists.        Credit,  3  each  semester.   Mr.  Smith,   Mr.  Weiner. 

703.  TEXTUAL  AND  LITERARY  ANALYSIS. 

Includes  critical  analysis  of  selected  poems  and  passages  of 

prose  as  well  as  of  complete  plays  and  novels. 

711.  OLD  FRENCH  READINGS. 

The  monuments  of  French  literature  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  I5th  Century.  Miss  Dufau,  Mrs.  Sturm. 

712.  RABELAIS  AND  MONTAIGNE. 

The  changing  ideas  in  the  French  Renaissance. 

Mrs.   Fenoaltea,  Mr.   Martin. 

715.  THE  "ROMAN  COURTOIS." 

Emphasis  on  Chretien  de  Troyes  and  his  successors. 

Prerequisite,  French  710  or  equivalent. 

Miss  Dufau,   Mrs.  Sturm. 


Graduate  School 

717.  medieval  epic  poetry. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  chansons  de  geste  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cylces  of  epic  poetry. 
Prerequisite,  French  710  or  equivalent.  Mrs.  Sturm. 

718.  PLEIADE,  "ECOLE  LYONNAISE." 

Emphasis  on  the  Pleiade  from  the  background  of  the  "grands 
rhetoriqueurs,"  Marot  and  the"ecoie  lyonnaise." 

Mrs.  Fenoaltea. 

719.  THE  MEDIEVAL  THEATER. 

The  principal  dramatic  forms  from  the   12th  through   the 

I5th  century. 

Prerequisite.  French  710  or  equivalent.  Miss  Dufau. 

720.  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  "LIBERTINAGE." 

Aspects  of  the  history  of  thought  from  Montaigne  to  Pierre 
Bayle.  Mr.  Taylor. 


721.   LAFONTAINE  AND  HIS  TIMES. 


Mr.  Garaud. 


722.  MOLIERE. 

The  man  and  the  dramatist,  his  ideas  and  his  teachniques. 

Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Rountree. 

723.  RACINE. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  major  and  minor  plays  as  drama 
and  as  poetry.  Mr.  Rountree,  Mrs.  Carre. 

731.  VOLTAIRE  AND  HIS  TIMES.  Mr.  Taylor. 

732.  MONTESQUIEU  AND  HIS  TIMES.       Mrs.  Raymond. 

733.  DIDEROT. 

The  original  thinker  and  compiler.  Mr.  Taylor. 

760.  EXPOSITORY  PROSE. 

Extensive  practice  of  expository  writing  in  French:  further 
familiarization  with  the  vocabulary  of  literary  discourse. 

761.  ROMANCE  PHILOLOGY  AND  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

The  development  of  the  Romance  languages,  particularly 
French,  from  Vulgar  Latin.  Mrs.  Chen. 

762.  PROVENCAL  PHILOLOGY. 

Provencal  or  some  other  language  particularly:  see  Depart- 
ment announcements.  Mrs.  Chen,  Mrs.  Sturm. 

763.  THE  HISTORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
TRANSLATION  IN  FRENCH. 

The  practical  and  theoretical  problems  arising  in  transla- 
tion. 

770.  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  METHODS  OF  LITERARY 
RESEARCH. 

Required  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy. Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Weiner. 

771.  FRENCH  CIVILIZATION. 

Miss  Bragger,   Mr.   Cassirer,   Mr.   Porter. 

799.  SEMINARS. 

Credit,   3  each  semester.   Maximum  credit,  12. 


800.    MASTERS  THESIS. 


Credit,  6. 


801.  LITERARY  CRITICISM:  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Development  of  criticism  from  Sainte-Beuve.        Mr.  Weiner. 

802.  LITERARY  CRITICISM:  20TH  CENTURY. 
Critical  tenets  and  practices  in  the  twentieth  century.  Read- 
through  a  study  of  the  craft  of  fiction  of  individual  novelists. 

Credit,  3  each  semester.   Mr.  Smith,   Mr.  Weiner. 

845.  BALZAC  AND  STENDHAL. 

Explores  selected  works  of  these  novelists  from  various  mod- 
ern critical  points  of  view.  Mr.   Porter,  Mr.  Weiner. 
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846.   FLAUBERT  AND  ZOLA. 

Explores  selected  works  of  these  novelists  from  various  mod- 
ern critical  points  of  view.  Mr.   Porter,   Mr.  Smith. 

848.   BAUDELAIRE  AND  THE  SYMBOLISTS. 

Emphasis  on  the  esthetics  and  poetics  of  Baudelaire  alone; 
his  work  as  an  introduction  to  the  gamut  of  symbolist  poetry. 

Mr.  Johnson. 

853.  THE  ANTI-NOVEL  AND  ANTI-THEATER. 

The  reaction  against  established  literary  form  and  conven- 
tions in  the  novels  of  such  authors  as  Sarraute,  Robbe-Grillet, 
Butor,  and  Simon,  and  in  the  plays  of  such  authors  as 
Jonesco  and  Adamov.  Mrs.  Johnson. 

854.  CAMUS  AND  SARTRE 

The  novels,  short  stories,  plays,  and  philosophical  essays. 

Mrs.  Johnson. 

855.  PROUST  AND  GIDE. 

Detailed  analysis  of  parts  of  A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu 
and  representative  works  of  Gide's  fiction  Mr.    Mankin. 

859.  CLAUDEL  AND  GIRAUDOl  \ 

Their  contribution  to  the  literary  theater  of  the  20th  century 
as  seen  through  a  study  of  esthetic  and  moral  values. 

Mrs.    Raymond,    Mr.    Mankin. 


640.    19TH-CENTURY  POETRY:  THEMES. 
Themes  vary;  see  Department  announcement. 

Mr.   Gugli.   Mr.  Johnson,    Mr.   Werner. 

644.  19TH-CENTURY  POETRY:  NERVAL  AND  THE 
PARNASSIANS. 

The  development  of  poetry  between  Romanticism  and  sym- 
bolism. 

645.  19TH-CENTURY  ROMANTIC  NOVE1 

The  development  of  the  novel  from  the  Revolution  to  mid- 
century:  Constant,  Chateaubriand.  Balzac.  Hugo.  Dumas, 
Stendhal.  Mr.    Busi,   Mr.    Porter.    Mr.   Smith. 

646.  19TH-CENTURY  REALISTIC-N  \  I  URALIS1  IC 
NOVEL. 

The  novel  of  the  second  half  of  the  century:  Flaubert,  Zola, 
Maupassant,  etc.  Mr.    Busi.    Mr.   Smith,    Mr.    Weinei 

647.  19TH-CENTURY  ROMAN  I  IC  POE  I  RY. 

I  he  major  movements  in  poetry  from  Cheniei  to  Baudelaire. 
Mi     Hum.    Ml     Gugli,    Mr.   Weiner. 


648     I9TH-CENT1  R1*  s\  MBOl.ls  I    POE  I  m 
Baudelaire.  Rimbaud.  Mallarmc.  Verlaine. 


Mi     Johnson. 


900.  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  Credit,  18. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUA  I  E  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

561.  ADVANCED  GRAMMAR 

Mrs.  Carre,   Mrs    Chen,    Mr    Rountree 

601,602.   LITERARY  MOVEMENTS. 

Characteristics  and  definitions  of  a  selected   movement   or 

period  (e.g.,  Baroque,  Romanticism). 

Credit,    »  each  semester. 

604.  THE  ART  OF  LITERATURE 

The  structures  of  literary  works  of  art;  emphasis  on  the 
esthetic.  The  genres  vary;  see  Department  announcement 

614.   RENAISSANCE  PROSE. 

Major  French  prose  writers  of  the  16th  Century. 

Mrs,    Fenoaltea,    Mr     Martin. 

617.   RENAISSANCE  POETRY. 

Representative  poets  of  the  16th  Century.  Emphasis  on  the 
Pleiade.  Mrs.   Fenoaltea,   Mr.    Martin. 

621.  17TH  CENTURY  COMIC  VISION. 

Emphasis  on  Moliere,  Mme  de  Sevigne,  La  Fontaine,  and  La 
Bruyere.  Mr.  Garaud,   Mr.   Rountree. 

622.  17TH-CENTURY  TRAGIC  VISION. 

The  classical  tragic  vision  in  the  theater  and  the  novel  as  rep- 
resented by  Corneille.  Racine,  and  Mme  de  La  Fayette. 

Mrs.  Carre,   Mr.   Rountree. 

624.    17TH-CENTURY  PHILOSOPHERS  AND 
MORALISTS. 

The  writers  most  important  in  classical  thought,  especially 
Descartes,  Pascal,  and  LaRochefoucauld. 

Mrs.  Carre,   Mr.  Garaud. 

634.  18TH-CENTURY  LITERATURE. 

The  chief  writers  and  thinkers  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment. 
Mrs.   Raymond,   Mr.    I  a)  U  n 

635.  18TH-CENTURY  NOVEL. 

The  satirical  novel  as  represented  by  LeSage,  Montesquieu. 
Voltaire,  and  Diderot;  the  sentimental  novel  as  represented 
by  Prevost,  Marivaux.  Rousseau,  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

639.    18TH-CENTURY  THEATER. 

Readings  in  the  French   theater  from   LeSage  to  Beaumar- 

chais.  Mrs.   Raymond. 


649.    19  1  H-CEN  I  TRY  Illf  \  I  ER, 

The  development  ol  the  theatci  from  Hugo  to  Rostand  and 

his  contemporaries  Mr.   Porter,    Ml     Weiner. 

654.   FRENCH-AFRICAN   \\D(   VRRIBBEAN 

III  ERA  I  l  RF  Mi     Cassirer. 

655  (I),  656  (II).  MAJOR  FIGURES  IN  (  o\  I  EMPORARY 
NOVELS. 

The  novel  of  social  concern,  the  novel  ol  personal  and 
esthetic  concern,  and  the  novel  concerned  with  the  human 
condition,  tradition,  and  innovation 

Credit,  ?  eat  h  semester. 
Mrs  Johnson,  Mr  Mankin, 
Mi    OConnell,   Mi    Weiner, 

657    CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH  POETRY  I. 

Major  French  poets  from  the  turn  of  the  century  to  surreal- 
ism: Yalcrv.  Apollinaire.  Claude!.  Re\erdv.  llu.ird,  Dcsnos, 
Cendrars  and  the  beginning  of  surrealism  with  the  iirst  man- 
ifesto of  1924.  Mi    Johnson.   Mrs.   Lawall, 

658.  CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH  POETRY  II 

French  poem  from  surrealism  to  the  present:  Breton,  Char, 
Michaux,  Perse,  Ponge,  Bonnefoy,  and  selected  contemporar- 
ies. Surrealism  as  a  movement  in  itself  and  as  a  precursor  of 
more  recent  poet  I  \ 

Mis    (aire.    Mi      Johnson.    Mrs     Lawall, 

659.  20TH-CEVI  UR\    THEATER. 

The  main  currents  of  modern  French  theater  from  symbol- 
ism to  the  theater  of  the  absurd  as  seen  in  about  fifteen  rep- 
resentative plays.  Mr     Mankin.    Mrs.    Raymond. 

661.  APPLIED  1  IM.l  IS  I  ICS  (FRENCH). 

French  linguistics  applied  to  the  leaching  of  French  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  Mr.    Berwald,   Mrs.   Chen. 

662.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  FRENCH. 

Teaching  methods.  Recommended  for  those  intending  to 
teach  French  in  high  schools  or  elementary  schools. 

Mr.   Berwald. 

663.  TEACHING  METHODS  FOR  INTERMEDIATE 
AND  ADVANCED  FRENCH. 

The  teaching  of  Intermediate  and  Advanced  French.  Contin- 
uation of  Educ  307.  Mr.   Berwald. 

674.   FRENCH-CANADIAN  LITERATURE. 

Contemporary  Canadian  poets,  novelists,  and  dramatists 
writing  in  French. 
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Peter  Robinson,  Professor,   B.A.,   Dartmouth,   1954; 
M.S.,  Otago,  New  Zealand,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1964. 


B.A.,  Columbia,  1948; 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Joseph  H.  Hartshorn,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Geology  and  Geography,  B.S.,  Harvard,  1947; 
M.A.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  1955. 

Charles  W.  Pitrat,  Associate  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.A.,  Kansas,  1949;  M.S.,  Wisconsin, 
1951;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Raymonds.  Bradley,  Assistant  Professor  (Geog),  B.Sc, 
Southampton  (England);  M.A.,  Colorado,  1971;  Ph.D., 
1974. 

R.  W.  Bromery,  Professor  and  Chancellor  of  the  Amherst 
Campus,  B.S.,  Howard,  1956;  M.S.,  American  University, 
1962;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1968. 

Terence  Burke,  Associate  Professor  (Geog),  B.A.,  Bir- 
mingham (England),  1952;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Dayton  E.  Carritt,  Professor,  B.S.,  Rhode  Island,  1937; 
Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1948. 

Oswald  C.  Farquhar,  Professor,  B.A.,  Oxford,  1947; 
M.A.,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Aberdeen,  1951. 

James  A.  Hafner,  Associate  Professor  (Geog),  A.B., 
Miami  of  Ohio,  1963;  M.A.,  Michigan,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Stephen  E.  Haggerty,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Lon- 
don University,  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, 1964;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Leo  M.  Hall,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  St.  Lawrence, 
1954;  M.S.,  Cincinnati,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1959. 

John  F.  Hubert,  Professor,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1952;  M.S., 
Colorado,  1954;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1958. 

Laurie  B.  Isaacson,  Assistant  Professor,  A.B.,  Middle- 
bury,  1968;  M.S.,  Wyoming,  1972;  Ph.D.,  Oregon  State, 
1974. 

Peter  B.  Isaacson,  Adjunct  Assista7it  Professor,  B.A., 
Colorado,  1968;  Ph.D.,  Oregon  State,  1974. 

Howard  W.  Jaffe,  Professor,  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College, 
1942;  D.Sc,  Geneva,  1972. 

George  E.  McGill,  Professor,  B.A.,  Carleton  College, 
1953;  M.S.,  Minnesota,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1958. 

David  R.  Meyer,  Associate  Professor  (Geog),  B.A.,  Con- 
cordia Teachers  College,  1965;  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois, 
1967;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1970. 

Stearns  A.  Morse,  Professor,  B.A.,  Dartmouth,  1952; 
M.S.,  McGill,  1958;  Ph.D..  1962. 

Ward  S.  Motts,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Columbia, 
1949;  M.S.,  Minnesota,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1957. 

Alan  W.  Niedoroda,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Queens 
College,  1966;  M.S.,  Florida  State,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Edward  A.  Perry,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Dartmouth,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Case  Western  Reserve,  1969. 

Rutherford  H.  Platt,  Assistant  Professor  (Geog).  B.S., 
Yale,  1962;  J.D.,  Chicago,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1971. 


Gregory  W.   Webb,  Professor, 
M.A.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

Richard  W.  Wilkie,  Associate  Professor  (Geog),  B.A., 
Washington,  1960;  M.A.,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Donald  U.  Wise,  Professor,  B.S.,  Franklin  and  Marshall, 
1953;  M.S.,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  1955; 
Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1957. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DOCTOR  OF 
PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 

The  general  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  are 
those  of  the  Graduate  School.  All  candidates  are 
expected  to  have  a  background  approximately  equiva- 
lent to  this  University's  M.S.  degree  in  Geology, 
although  this  by  no  means  precludes  special  programs 
for  those  entering  with  special  strength  in  another 
science.  All  candidates  should  be  familiar  with  the  cur- 
rent M.S.  Degree  Requirements.  Additional  require- 
ments for  the  Ph.D.  are  as  follows: 

1.  Course  work  or  independent  study,  if  any, 
deemed  necessary  to  prepare  the  candidate  for  the 
preliminary  comprehensive  examination. 

2.  Ph.D.  candidates  are  expected  to  gain  some  exper- 
ience in  teaching. 

3.  Qualification  at  the  Intermediate  level  in  one  for- 
eign language.  French,  German,  and  Russian  are 
highly  recommended.  Other  foreign  languages 
may  be  accepted  by  the  faculty  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Guidance  Committee  if  the  candidate 
can  demonstrate  a  professional  need  for  the  lan- 
guage offered. 

4.  Passage  of  a  preliminary  comprehensive  examina- 
tion in  two  major  and  two  minor  areas  of  concen- 
tration specified  in  the  departmental  announce- 
ment. 

5.  Participation  in  each  semester  of  residence  in 
Geology  790,  Research  Seminar,  and  at  least  one 
oral  presentation  of  research  results  in  this  sem- 
inar. 

6.  Submission  of  a  research  manuscript  to,  or  publi- 
cation of  a  research  article  by,  a  reputable  pub- 
lisher prior  to  receipt  of  the  degree.  Abstracts  do 
not  satisfy  this  requirement. 

These  requirements  are  implemented  with  the  aid  of  a 
Guidance  Committee.  Further  details  are  contained  in 
the  Departmental  announcement. 

NOTE 
By  Graduate  Council  ruling,  English  is  a  foreign  lan- 
guage if  the  candidate's  native  language  is  not  English 
and  if  a  significant  body  of  (geologic)  literature  exists 
in  the  student's  native  language.  When  languages 
other  than  the  above  four  are  involved,  judgement  as 
to  the  existence  of  a  significant  body  of  geologic  litera- 
ture would  rest  with  the  Guidance  Committee,  the 
Graduate  Geology  Faculty  concurring. 

One  purpose  of  the  manuscript  submission  require- 
ment is  to  encourage  preparation  of  the  dissertation  in 
the  form  of  one  or  more  journal  manuscripts. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MASTER  OF 
SCIENCE  DEGREE 

The  general  requirements  for  the  M.S.  degree  are  those 
of  the  Graduate  School.  In  addition,  the  following  are 
required: 
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1.  A  full  year  course  in  two  of  the  following:  biology, 
chemistry,  physics, 

2.  A  full  year  course  of  college  mathematics  or  statistics, 
beyond  the  pre-calculus  level,  appropriate  to  the  stu- 
dent's course  of  study. 

3.  Six  weeks  of  field  training. 

4.  Participation  in  each  semester  of  residence  in  Geol- 
ogy 790,  Research  Seminar,  and  at  least  one  oral  pres- 
entation  of  research  results  in  this  seminar. 

5.  An  incoming  candidate  is  given  a  diagnostic  inter- 
view and  assigned  a  temporary  adviser.  The  candidate 
should  then  propose  a  guidance  committee  of  three 
graduate  faculty,  for  appointment  by  the  Department 
Head.  The  program  of  study  must  be  approved  by  the 
guidance  committee.  The  committee  conducts  a  semes- 
terly  review  of  the  candidate's  program  and  progress. 

6.  A  candidate  may  elect  a  program  with  or  without  a 
thesis.  The  former  is  appropriate  for  those  with 
strongly  focused  research  interests,  and  the  latter  for 
those  wishing  to  emphasize  breadth  of  geological  or 
interdisciplinary  knowledge.  The  content  of  the  Gen- 
eral Examination  and  the  number  of  examiners  will 
reflect  the  candidate's  choice  of  program.  The  General 
Examination  will  include  a  presentation  and  defense  of 
a  research  project  or  thesis.  Further  details  are  con- 
tained in  the  Departmental  announcement. 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Either  or   both   of  the   following  options   may   be  selected: 

A.  Independent  study  —  guided  reading  and/or  laboratory 
study  in  subjects  or  techniques  not  covered  by  other  courses 
in  the  department. 

B.  Research  — original  library,  field  and/or  laboratory  inves- 
tigation of  a  selected  problem. 

Prerequisites,  45  credits  in  geology  and  permission  of  Depart- 
ment Head  and  instructor.  Credit,  2-6. 

712.  ADVANCED  MINERALOGY. 

Crystal  chemistry,  structure,  and  composition  of  minerals; 
interpretation,  evaluation,  and  calculation  of  mineralogical 
data;    precise    measurement   of   mineralogical    constants    by 
optical  microscopy,  x-ray  diffraction,  and  other  methods. 
Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Gcol  61  1  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Jaffe  or   Mr.   Morse. 

713.  CLAY  PETROLOGY. 

Structure  of  clay    minerals,   identification,   weathering  and 
alteration  of  minerals,  properties  of  clay  surfaces,  geochemi- 
cal   studies  of  clays   in   geology,   soil   science,   and   soil    me- 
chanics. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.    Perry. 

716.  GEOCHEMISTRY. 

Abundance  relations  and  principles  governing  the  distribu- 
tion, behavior,  and  migration  of  the  elements  and  nuclides  in 
the  geochemical  spheres  of  the  earth,  in  meteorites,  and  in 
the  universe. 
Offered  spring  semester. 

Prerequisites,  Geol  192  and  520  and  one  year  of  college  chem- 
istry, or  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Jaffe. 

722-   IGNEOUS  PETROLOGY. 

Introduction  to  phase  equilibrium  in  mineral  systems,  with 

emphasis   on    liquidus   relationships.   Review  of  theoretical 

and  experimental  data  and  of  natural  occurrences  and  their 

bearing  on  problems  of  rock  genesis. 

Offered  fall  semester. 

Prerequisite,  Geol  621  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.    Morse. 


723.  SEDIMENTARY  PETROLOGY. 

Analysis  and  origin  of  primary  sedimentary  structures; 
petrology  of  sandstones;  heavy-mineral  analysis  and  interpre- 
tation. Petrology  of  carbonate  rocks.  Field  applications 
emphasized. 

Offered  spring  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Geol  550  and  611.  Mr.   Hubert. 

724.  METAMORPHIC  PETROLOGY. 

Introduction  to  phase  equilibrium  in  mineral  systems  with 

emphasis  on   metamorphic  reactions.   Review   of  theoretical 

and   experimental   data   and    natural   occurrence   and    their 

bearing  on  metamorphic  processes  and  on  the  mapping  of 

metamorphic  mineral  facies. 

Offered  fall  semester. 

Prerequisite.  Geol  621  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Robinson. 

731.  STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY  OF  ME  I  AMORPHIC 
ROCKS. 

Analysis  of  the  geometry   of  intensely  deformed  rocks  with 
emphasis  on  interpretation  of  structural  features  in  the  field. 
Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Geol  531  or  equivalent.  Mr.    Hall. 

732.  ADVANCED  STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY 
Dynamics   and    mechanics   of  rock   deformation,    including 
theoretical  and  experimental  studies,  with  field  applications. 
Offered  spring  semester. 

Prerequisites,  Geol  531  and  calculus.  Mr.    McGill, 

735.   REGIONAL  GEOLOGY  Of  NOR  I  H  AMERICA. 

Tectonic  concepts  as  exemplified  b\   the  stratigraphic   and 

structural  evolution  of  North  Amei  i<  a 

Offered  spring  semester. 

Prerequisite.  Gcol  530.  Mr     Wise, 

741.  STRATIGRAPHIC  PALEON  rOLOGY. 

Application   of  selected    fossils   and    fauna  I    assemblages    io 
stratigraphic  correlation,  and  paleoecological  and  paleogeo- 
graphic  analysis,  with  reference  to  evolutionary  trends. 
Offered  spring  semester. 
Prerequisites.  Geol  540  and  551.  Mr     Pi  (rat 

747.    PALEOGEOGRAPHIC  ANALYSIS. 

Methods  of  paleogeographic  analysis  and  mapping,  includ- 
ing problems  in  stratigraphic  synthesis,  basin  analysis,  and 
palcogeologic  and  palinspastic  mapping 
Offered  spring  semestei 
Prerequisites.  Geol  531.  540.  and  550  Mr.    Webb 

751.  SEDIMENTATION. 

Analysis  of  the  modes  of  origin  of  sedimentary  rocks,  with 
special  reference  to  mud  rocks,  carbonates,  and  chemical  sedi- 
ments. 

Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Gcol  550  and  61 1.  Mr     Hubert. 

752.  GEOLOGICAL  OCEANOGRAPHY 

Physical  characteristics  and  geological  processes  of  the  ocean 

basins  and  margins,  and  their  bearing  on  interpretation  of 

geologic  history. 

Offered  spring  semester. 

Prerequisites,  Gcol  550  and  666.  Mr    Webb. 

756.   COASTAL  PROCESSES. 

Sedimentologic  and  hvdrographic  processes  of  coastal  envi- 
ronments and  their  relation  to  shoreline  morphology  and 
sediment  transport  and  deposition.  Emphasis  on  field  studies 
of  the  estuaries  and  beaches  along  the  New  England  shore- 
line. 

Prerequisites,  Geol  550  and  660,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Niedoroda. 

761.   MAP  INTERPRETATION. 

A  laboratory  study  of  the  various  types  of  maps  used  by  geol- 
ogists, with  special  reference  to  the  identification  and  inter 
pretation  of  landforms  and  structures. 
Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisite.  Geol  530.  Credit,  2 
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762.  advanced  geomorphology. 

A  critical  study  of  selected  topics  and  current  problems  in 

geomorphology. 

Offered  spring  semester. 

Prerequisite,  Geol  660.  Credit,  2.    Mr.  Doehring. 

769.   ADVANCED  PHOTOGEOLOGY. 

A    laboratory   area   of  selected    problems,   areas,   and    tech- 
niques. Some  emphasis  on  the  use  of  surface  expression  as  a 
key  to  subsurface  phenomena. 
Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Geol  660  and  668.  Credit,  2. 

111.   PHYSICS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Introduction  to  the  physics  of  the  earth  as  determined  from 
seismological,  heat  flow,  gravity,  and  paleomagnetic  data  and 
their  relationship  to  observed  geological  phenomena. 
Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Geo!  670  and  permission  of  instructor. 

Ms.   Isaacson. 

772.  ADVANCED  GEOPHYSICAL  INTERPRETATION 
TECHNIQUES. 

Numerical  and  graphical  analyses  of  air-borne  and  ground 
geophysical  surveys,  including  the  use  of  digital  computer 
programs,  and  geologically  meaningful  interpretations. 
Offered  spring  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Geol  670  and  permission  of  instructor. 

Ms.   Isaacson. 

781.  GEOLOGY  IN  ENGINEERING. 

Relation  of  geologic  materials,  processes,  forms,  and  tech- 
niques to  the  planning  and  execution  of  engineering 
projects,  such  as  river  control,  shoreline  protection,  and  con- 
struction of  highways,  bridges,  tunnels,  dams,  etc.  Emphasis 
is  on  case  histories. 
Offered  spring  semester. 

Prerequisites,  Geol  520,  530,  550,  and  660,  or  permission  of 
instructor;  Civ  Eng  520  and/or  other  engineering  courses  rec- 
ommended. Credit,  2.   Mr.   Farquhar. 

782.  PETROLEUM  GEOLOGY. 

Geologic  occurrence  of  oil  and  gas.  Laboratory  work  consists 

of  problems  related  to  reservoir  and  trap  conditions  and  to 

methods  of  subsurface  study. 

Offered  fall  semester. 

Prerequisites,  Geol  530  and  550;  735  desirable.       Mr.  Webb. 

783.  METALLIFEROUS  ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY. 

Nature,  origin,  and  distribution  of  metalliferous  ores.  Cri- 
teria for  recognition  of  ore  deposits,  changes  in  character  of 
ore  with  depth,  mineral  associations,  and  types  of  wallrock 
alteration.  Optical  and  microchemical  properties  of  ore  min- 
erals and  ore  concentrates.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Geol  530  and  520;  722  desirable. 

Mr.  Haggerty. 

784.  NON-METALLIFEROUS  ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY. 
Geology,  distribution,  and  utilization  of  nonmetallic  mineral 
deposits,  including  coal  and  other  solid  hydrocarbons.  Given 
in  alternate  years. 

Offered  fall  semester. 

Prerequisites,  Geol  530,  520,  550,  and  611.  Mr.   Farquhar. 

786.  HYDROGEOLOGY. 

Theoretical      and     practical      hydrogeology;     ground- water 
hydraulics,  chemistry  of  ground  water,  field  methods,  rela- 
tion   of   ground    water    to    geology,    basinal,    and    regional 
groundwater  problems. 
Offered  fall  semester. 

Prerequisites,  one  year  of  geology;  one  year  of  chemistry  and 
Math  124  or  equivalent  recommended.  Mr.   Motts. 

790.  SEMINAR. 

Review  of  current  literature  or  discussion  of  selected  topics. 

Credit,   1   each  semester. 

805.   EVOLUTION  OF  GEOLOGIC  CONCEPTS. 
Perspective  on  current  geological  thought  in  the  light  of  its 
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historical  background;  particular  attention  to  controversial 
questions  and  to  the  rise  and  decline  of  ruling  theories. 
Offered  spring  semester. 
Prerequisite,  one  year  of  graduate  study. 

Credit,  2.   Mr.   Molts. 

846.  CENOZOIC  STRATIGRAPHY. 

Occurrence,  correlation,  and  origin  of  marine  and  terrestrial 
Cenozoic  deposits  and  their  relation  to  paleogeographic  and 
tectonic  conditions,  with  particular  reference  to  North  Amer- 
ica. 

Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Geol  550  and  660;  735  recommended. 

Mr.   Webb. 

863.   PHYSIOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

A  survey  of  the  physiographic  provinces  of  North  America 

and  their  evolution.  Emphasis  on  problems  and  the  methods 

of  approach. 

Offered  fall  semester. 

Prerequisites,  Geol  660  and  735  desirable.  Mr.   Motts. 

887.  ADVANCED  HYDROGEOLOGY. 

Advanced  ground-water  hydrology,  analog  models,  pumping 
tests,  flow-duration  curves,  flow  nets,  Hubbert's  hydrologic 
models,  water  chemistry,  and  geophysical  methods  of  investi- 
gation. 

Offered  spring  semester. 

Prerequisites,  Geol  786  and  Math  124,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.   Motts. 

890.  SEMINAR  IN  NORTHERN  APPALACHIAN 
GEOLOGY. 

The  stratigraphy,  structure,  petrology,  and  geophysics  of  the 
Northern    Appalachians    and    current    research    being   con- 
ducted in  the  region. 
Offered  spring  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Geol  531,  550,  and  621  or  equivalents. 

Credit,  1-3.    Mr.   Hall,   Mr.   Robinson,   Mr.   Wise. 

891.  SEMINAR  IN  STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY. 

Review  and  discussion  of  current  research  in  structural  geol- 
ogy- 
Prerequisite,  at  least  one  graduate  course  in  structural  geol- 
ogy. Credit,   1-3. 
Mr.   McGill.   Mr.    Hall,   Mr.   Wise,   Mr.  Robinson. 

892.  SEMINAR  IN  SEDIMENTOLOGY. 

Depositional  and  diagenetic  processes  in  terrigenous  and  car- 
bonate environments  and  the  interpretation  of  the  rock 
record.  Credit,  1-3.    Mr.   Hubert. 

893.  SEMINAR  IN  PLEISTOCENE  GEOLOGY. 

Current  work  and  publications  in  glaciology,  glacial  geology, 
and  related  aspects  of  Quaternary  history.  Studies  of  related 
fields,  such  as  archaeology,  early  man,  geochronology,  paly- 
nology,  plant  geography,  and  paleontology. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,   1-3.    Mr.   Hartshorn. 

894.  SEMINAR  IN  PETROLOGY. 

The  literature  of  igneous  and  metamorphic  petrology  and 

related  aspects  of  mineralogy. 

Prerequisites,  Geol  61 1  and  671  or  equivalents. 

Credit,   1-3.   Mr.   Robinson,   Mr.   Morse, 
Mr.  Jaffe,   Mr.    Haggerty,   Mr.   Hall. 

800.   MASTER'S  THESIS.  Credit,   10. 

900.  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION.  Credit,  18. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

611.  OPTICAL  MINERALOGY. 

Principles  of  optics;  optical  properties  of  minerals  and  meth- 
ods for  their  measurement,  relationship  between  optical 
properties  and  crystallography;  mineral  identification  by  the 
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immersion  method;  crystal  chemistry  of  rock-forming  min- 
erals. 

Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Geo!  192.  Mr.  Jaffe,   Mr.    Hall,   Mr.    Morse. 

617.  AQUEOUS  GEOCHEMISTRY. 

Chemical  processes  affecting  the  distribution  and  circulation 
of  chemical  compounds  in  natural  waters,  and  the  formula- 
tion of  an  adequate  theoretical  basis  for  the  chemical  behav- 
ior of  ocean  waters,  estuaries,  rivers,  lakes,  groundwaters  and 
soil-water  systems. 
Prerequisites,  Chem  III,  112.  Mr.    Perry. 

618.  SEDIMENTARY  GEOCHEMISTRY. 

The  evolution  of  sedimentary  rocks,  the  geochemica!  cycles 
of  the  major  elements  in  the  Earth's  crust,  and  the  applica- 
tions of  isotope  geochemistry. 
Prerequisites,  Chem  III,  1 12,  or  permission.  Mr.    Perry. 

621.    PETROGRAPHY. 

Identification  of  minerals  in  thin  section;  stud)  of  common 
igneous,  sedimentary,  and  metamorphic  rocks  in  thin  sec- 
tion; routine  petrographic  calculations  and  measurements; 
introduction  to  petrogenetic  theory.  Examination  of  selected 
igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  in  the  field. 
Offered  spring  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Geo!  220  and  61  1.  Mr.    Robinson. 

630.  TECTONICS. 

Past  and  present  mechanisms  creating  the  broader  frame- 
work of  global  geology;  mountain-building,  ocean-basin 
structure,  continental  drift,  mantle  processes,  continental 
evolution,  early  history  of  the  earth,  structural  geology  of 
selected  key  regions  of  the  globe. 
Offered  fall  semester. 

Prerequisites,  Geol  531,  520;  undergraduaies  b\  permission. 

Mr.   Wist- 

632.   ADVANCED  GEOLOGICAL  MAPPING. 
Complete  series  of  operations  required  for  publication  of  a 
geological  map:  field  location  and  drawing  of  contacts,  col- 
lection  and    interpretation   of  field    notes,   automated   data 
reduction,  drafting,  and  methods  of  reproduction. 
Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Geol  220  and  231,  or  equivalent  training. 

Mr    Robinson,   Mr.   Wise. 

634.  ASTROGEOLOGY. 

Geology  of  the  solar  system  with  emphasis  on  the  solid 
bodies,  age,  sequence  of  events,  composition,  surficial  and 
internal  geologic  processes.  Photogeologk  mapping  of 
selected  portions  of  Moon  and  Mars  using  recent  imagerv 
from  the  space  program. 
Offered  fall  semester. 

Prerequisites,  Geol  531,  520,  undergraduates  bv  permission. 

Mr.   Wise. 

645.   PALEOECOLOGY 

Application  of  ecological  principles  to  the  interpretation  of 

fossil  animal  and  plant  communities  as  indicators  of  deposi- 

tional  environments.  Emphasis  on  marine  faunas. 

Offered  spring  semester. 

Prerequisites,  Geol  540  and  551.  Mr.    Pitrat. 

651.  GEOMETRICS. 

Design  of  geological  experiments;  the  collection  and  analysis 

of  quantitative  data  in  geology. 

Offered  fall  semester. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.    Hubert 

655.    PHYSICAL  OCEANOGRAPHY. 

Physical  properties  of  sea  water  and  their  variations;  water 
masses  and   their  circulation   patterns;   interaction   between 
ocean  and  atmosphere;  dynamics  of  waves,  tides,  and  ocean 
currents;  techniques  of  oceanographic  study. 
Offered  fall  semester. 

Prerequisites,  two  years  of  college  work  toward  a  major  in 
science  or  engineering:  Physics  141  and  142;  or  161.  162,  and 
163;  calculus  recommended.  Mr.   Niedoroda. 


660.   GEOMORPHOLOGY. 

Origin  and  developments  of  iandforms  in  relation  to  geologi- 
cal  processes,  climate,  and   tectonic  history.  Application  of 
geomorphic  methods  to  interpretation  of  geologic  history. 
Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Geol  230  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.    Doehring. 

666.    PLEISTOCENE  GEOLOGV 

Geochronology    of   Pleistocene   time   as   related    to   climatic 

changes   and    their    influence  on   glaciology,   erosional    and 

depositional     processes,     Iandforms,     sedimentary     deposits, 

shifting  sea  level,  and  the  paleontological  record.  Field  trips 

by  arrangement. 

Offered  spring  semester. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.    Harts  hoi  n 

668.    PHOTOGEOLOGY AND  REMOTE  SENSING. 

Laboratory  study  of  the  instruments  and  methods  employed 
in  making  measurements  and  preparing  base  maps  and  geo- 
logic maps  from  vertical  and  oblique  aerial  photos,  together 
with  applications  of  other  remote  sensing  techniques. 
Offered  spring  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Geol  531. 

670.  GEOPHYSICS. 

The  physics  of  the  earth  and   the  gravitational,  magnetic, 

electrical,  and  seismic  methods  of  geophysical  exploration 

Laboratory  problems  and  computations. 

Offered  fall  semester, 

Prerequisites,  Geol  230  and  520.  oi  pel  mission  ol  instl  u<  toi 

Ms    [s.i.k  son. 

(  (>l  RSES  NOT  K)R  MAJOR  CRED1  I 

(No  graduate  i  red  it  foi  students  majoring  in  Geology) 

520.   INTRODUCTORY  PETROLOGY 

The  classes  of  rocks  with   reference   to   mannei    of  origin, 

modes  of  occurrence,  structural   features,  and  the  chemical 

and  petrographic  distinctions  within  each  group. 

Offered  spring  semester. 

Prerequisite.  Geol  192. 

Credit,  /    Mi     |affe,   Mr.   Hall,  oi    Mi     Moist 

530.  FIELD  AND  STRUCTURA1   GEOLOGY   I 

Basic  methods  of  field  geolog) .  occui  rences  and  recognition 
of  geologic  structure;  preparation  and  interpretation  of  geo- 
logic maps;  solution  of  simple  structural  problems. 
Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisite,  an  introductory  geology  sequence. 

Mr.   McGill,   Mr.   Hall.   Mr    U  ise 

531.  FIELD  AND  STRUCTURAL  GEOLOCi   II 
Structural  and  dynami<  analvsis  of  deformed  rocks;  introduc- 
tion to  tectonics;  field  study  of  complex  areas. 

Offered  spring  setnestci 
Prerequisites,  Geol  520,  530. 

Mr     Hall,    Mr     Robinson.    Mr.    Wise. 

540.    INVERTEBRATE  PALEONTOLOGY. 
History,  development,  and  identification  of  invertebrate  ani- 
mal fossils,  Field  trips  by  arrangement. 
Offered  fall  semester. 

Prerequisite,  an  introductory  geologv  seq  fee  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Mr.    Pitrat. 

550.  SEDIMENTOLOGY. 

Processes  acting  on  sediments;  composition,  primary  struc- 
tures, origin,  and  classification  of  sedimentary  rocks. 
Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Geol  520.  Mr.   Hubert 

551.  STRATIGRAPHY  AND  HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY 
Principles   of  stratigraphic   correlation;    methods   of  recon- 
struction   of  earth    history;    tectonic    evolution    of  selected 
regions.  Offered  spring  semester. 

Prerequisites,  Geol  520.  530,  540,  and  550,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.   Webb. 
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580.  engineering  geology. 

Materials  and  surface  features  of  the  earth  and  their  relation 
to  engineering  problems;  map  reading  as  related  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  physical  geology. 
Offered  spring  semester.  Mr.   Farquhar. 

589.   FIELD  PROBLEMS. 

Directed  field  study  and/or  research. 

One  week  of  full-time  summer  work  for  each  credit. 

Prerequisites,   approval   of  faculty  adviser  and  department 

head. 


Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Sigrid  Bauschinger,  Associate  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures , 
Ph.D.,  Frankfurt,  1959. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  Von  Kries,  Associate  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A,  British  Columbia,  1957; 
M.A.,  Washington.  1962;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

E.  M.  Beekman,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1968. 

JamesE.  Cathey,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Oregon  State 
1962;  M.A.,  Washington,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Frank  R.  Hugus,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania 
State,  1963;  M.A.,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1972. 

Henry  A.  Lea,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania, 
1942;  M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D..  1962. 

Sara  J.  Lennox,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  De  Pauw, 
1965;  M.A.,  Wisconsin,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Wilfried  Malsch,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Freiburg,  1957. 

Volker  Meid,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Frankfurt,  1965. 

Wolfgang  Paulsen,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Berne,  1934. 

Klaus  Peter,  Associate  Professor.  Ph.D.,  Frankfurt, 
1965. 

Carroll  E.  Reed,  Professor,  B.A.,  Washington,  1936; 
M.A.,  1937;  Ph.D.,  Brown,  1941. 

Albert  M.  Reh,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Munich, 
1957. 

Lawrence  Ryan,  Professor,  B.A.,  Sydney,  1953;  Ph.D., 
Tubingen,  1958. 

Eva  Schiffer,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Massachusetts, 
1946;  M.A.,  Radcliffe,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

ASSOCIATE  FIVE  COLLEGE  GRADUATE 
FACULTY 

Sidonie  Cassirer,  Professor  (Mount  Holyoke  College). 

JuniTH  Ryan,  Associate  Professor  (Smith  College). 

Willy  Schumann,  Professor  (Smith  College). 

Hans  R.  Vacet,  Associate  Professor  (Smith  College). 

The  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
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Master  of  Arts  (M.A.),  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 
(M.A.T.)  and  the  Doctor  pf  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  in 
three  areas  of  specialization:  Modern  German  Litera- 
ture, Medieval  Literature  and  Germanic  Philology. 

FIVE  COLLEGE  COOPERATIVE  Ph.D. 
REQUIREMENTS 

For  Candidates  Specializing  in  Modern  German 
literature 

The  following  courses  are  required: 

1.  702,  Old  High  German,  or  703,  Gothic,  or  704, 
Old  Norse,  or  705  Old  Saxon,  or  English  702,  Old 
English. 

2.  One  course  in  medieval  literature. 

3.  One  course  in  the  literature  of  the  15th,  16th,  and 
17th  centuries. 

4.  In  general,  it  is  expected  that  the  remaining 
courses  will  be  chosen  from  the  literature  courses 
offered  by  the  Department. 

For  Candidates  specializing  in  Medieval  Literature 

The  following  courses  are  required: 

1.  702,  Old  High  German. 

2.  704,  Old  Norse,  or  705.  Old  Saxon,  or  703,  Gothic, 
or  English  702,  Old  English,  or  French  710,  Old 
French. 

3.  Two  courses  in  German  literature  from  the  15th 
century  to  the  present. 

In  general,  it  is  expected  that  the  remaining  courses 
will  be  chosen  from  the  medieval  literature  courses 
offered  by  the  Department.  Recommendations  for 
additional  courses:  one  course  in  medieval  history,  one 
course  in  medieval  philosophy. 

For  Candidates  specializing  in  Germanic  Philology 

The  normal  program  requires  the  completion  of  six 
courses  in  Philology,  two  courses  in  Linguistics,  one 
course  in  Medieval  Literature,  and  one  course  in  Mod- 
ern Literature. 

iMnguage  requirement: 

Candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  will  be  required  to  show 
advanced  proficiency  in  one  foreign  language  (other 
than  German  or  English)  pertinent  to  their  field  of  spe- 
cialization. 


THE  MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

The  M.A.  degree  program  is  designed  to  provide  both  a 
program  meaningful  in  itself  and  a  foundation  for  fur- 
ther progress  toward  the  Ph.D. 

The  Department  reserves  the  right  to  grant  the  M.A. 
as  a  terminal  degree;  admission  to  candidacy  for  the 
Ph.D.  requires  the  Department's  permission  and  does 
not  follow  automatically  upon  completion  of  the  M.A. 
Prerequisites  for  admission  include  a  B.A.  degree  with 
a  major  in  German  language  and  literature  and  indica- 
tion of  ability  to  do  successful  graduate  work.  Deficien- 
cies in  literary  background  and  insufficient  command 
of  spoken  or  written  German  must  be  remedied. 

Language  requirement:  For  the  M.A.  degree  the 
Department  requires  proficiency  in  German. 

Program  of  study:  Ten  courses  (30  credit  hours)  are 
required  of  all  M.A.  candidates  by  University  regula- 
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tion.  Full-time  students  are  normally  expected  by  the 
Department  to  take  a  minimum  of  three  courses  in 
each  semester  of  their  first  academic  year.  Those  hold 
ing  leaching  assistantships  in  the  Department  are 
expected  to  complete  their  course  requirements  for  the 
M.A.  within  four  consecutive  semesters  of  the  regular 
academic  year.  The  successful  completion  of  the  follow- 
ing cot»rses  is  required: 

585.  Structure  of  German  or  584,  History  of  German. 
701.  Middle  High  German. 
720.  Advanced  Composition  and  Translation. 
780.  Proseminar. 

In  addition,  the  following  course  is  required  of  all 
Teaching  Assistants  and  is  strongly  recommended  to 
all  who  plan  to  teach  German,  especially  at  the  college 
level:  583.  Problems  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Ger- 
man. Aho,  five  courses  selected  from  the  Department's 
offerings  of  literature  courses,  including  those  in  medi 
eval  literature;  the  five  courses  must  include  at  leasi 
one  course  in  the  18th  Century,  one  course  in  the  19th 
Century,  and  one  course  in  the  20th  Century  literature. 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  TEACHING  (M.A.T.) 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  degree  (M.A.T.)  is 
offered  to  candidates  who  are  interested  in  or  are 
already  teaching  German  at  the  secondary  school  or 
community/junior  college  level.  The  primary  aim  of 
the  program  is  to  prepare  those  who  do  not  have  ade- 
quate training  or  classroom  teaching  experience  in  the 
presentation  of  German,  but  who  hold  the  B.A.  degree, 
to  become  effective  classroom  teachers  at  the  secondarv 
school  or  community/junior  college  level.  Teachers 
already  professionally  qualified  in  the  teaching  of  Ger- 
man are  also  encouraged  to  work  for  the  M.A.T.  Appli- 
cations will  be  considered  and  acted  upon  by  the 
Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
General  Requirements:  The  M.A.T.  degree  program 
consists  of  two  basic  parts:  (a)  academic  requirements 
in  the  field  of  German  and  (b)  professional  education 
requirements.  The  former  (a)  encompass  at  least  21 
credits  in  courses  numbered  500  and  upward,  as  in  all 
M.A.  degree  programs.  For  the  latter  (b)  the  candidate 
has  a  choice  between  (I)  preparation  for  secondary 
school  teaching  and  (2)  preparation  for  communi- 
ty/junior college  teaching.  Both  of  these  alternatives 
include  a  teaching  practicum,  courses  necessary  for  pro 
fessional  certification,  and  some  variable  credits 
(depending  upon  the  candidate's  experience  and  back- 
ground). 

Secondary  School  Teaching  Option  (minimum  pro 
gram). 

21  credits  in  the  academic  discipline,  including  Ger- 
man 585  (3)  Structure  of  German,  German  720  (3) 
Advanced  Composition  and  Translation.  German 
793  (3)  Seminar  in  the  Teaching  of  German,  three 
courses  in  German  literature,  one  course  in  Linguis- 
tics or  a  second  major  language  (e.g.,  French.  Span- 
ish, Latin,  Russian,  Italian). 
9  Credits  in  professional  education  courses  (including 
at  least  two  of  these  four  areas:  educational  psychol- 
ogy, philosophy  of  education,  methods  and  materi- 
als, and  curriculum  development;  some  of  these 
courses  may  be  taken  in  individual  departments 
other  than  the  School  of  Education,  including  Ger- 
man 583  (3)  Problems  and  Methods  of  "leaching 
German. 
9  credits  for  a  semester  (or  equivalent  thereof)  of  full- 
time  internship  or  teaching  practicum  and  concur- 


rent  practicum   seminar  (German   789).   (Teachers 
already  accredited  are  required  to  do  a  project  in 
lieu  of  the  teaching  practicum.) 
39  credits  total 

If  a  student  also  desires  certification  in  a  state  other 
than  Massachusetts,  he  or  she  may  supplement  his/her 
program  to  meet  the  particular  requirements  of  that 
state. 

Community/Junior  College  Teaching  Option  (min- 
imum program): 

24  credits  in  the  academic  discipline,  including  Ger 
man  585  (3)  Structure  of  German.  German  720  (3) 
Advanced  Composition  and  Translation,  German 
793  (3)  Seminar  in  the  Teaching  of  German,  four 
courses  in  German  literature,  one  courses  in   Lin 
guistics  or  a  second  major  language  (e.g..  French, 
Spanish,  Latin,  Russian,  Italian). 
12  credits  in  professional  education  courses  (including 
curriculum/leaching    clinic,    directed    observation, 
advising  and  counseling,  and  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion). 
9  credits  for  a  semester  (or  equivalent  thereof)  of  full- 
time  internship  or  teaching  practicum  and  concur- 
rent  practicum  seminar  (German  789).  (Teachers 
already  accredited  are  required  to  do  a  project  in 
lieu  of  the  ic-ac  hing  pra<  licum.) 
45  credits  total 

Professional  Education  Component :  I  he  core  of  the 
18-21  credits  of  professional  education  component  is 
the  leaching  practicum  and  associated  practicum  semi* 
nar  (conducted  during  the  same  mm-  interval).  I  In- 
leaching  practicum  normal!)  involves  full-time  supei 
vised  classroom  tea<  hing  experience  at  the  appropriate 
level  (secondary  or  community/junior  college)  foi  a 
period  of  time  sufficient  to  immerse  the  candidate  fully 
in  the  role  ol  classroom  teacher.  While  this  is  likely  to 
be  a  lull  academic  semestei  in  one  location,  shorter 
periods  of  time  in  more  than  one  location  are  nol  pre- 
cluded. 

Both  the  teaching  practicum  and  the  practicum  sem- 
inar, which  run  concurrently,  have  the  cooperative 
support  of  the  departmental  facult\.  Individual  faculty 
members  oversee  ihc  preparation  of  leaching  units  in 
their  speciality  and  then  discuss  academic. ilh  perti 
nent  problems  arising  from  practicum  experiences. 
Overall  responsibility  for  the  teaching  practicum  and 
practicum  seminal  rests  with  the  departmental  M.A.T. 
supervisor. 

Eligibility:  Those  seeking  admission  to  the  program 
should  have  a  B.A.  degree  with  a  majoi  in  German,  or 
us  equivalent,  and  must  have  earned  a  cumulative 
average  of  3.0  or  better  in  German  and  of  2.75  or  better 
in  (heir  overall  undergraduate  course  of  study  (refer- 
ence is  to  a  four-point  scale).  Candidates  are  requested 
to  submit  a  well-considered  statement  indicating  a  firm 
commitment  to  a  career  as  a  teacher  of  German.  The 
statement  may  vary  in  length  according  to  individual 
needs,  but  need  not  exceed  three  or  four  typewritten 
pages.  In  addition,  candidates  are  requested  to  arrange 
for  letters  of  recommendation  from  at  least  two  teach- 
ers who  are  well  acquainted  with  their  recent  academic 
performance.  An  admission  interview  may  be  re- 
quested when  appropriate.  Scores  of  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination  Aptitude  Test  are  required  by 
the  I  Iniversity. 

A  maximum  of  9  graduate  course  credits  may,  upon 
departmental  recommendation,  be  transferred  into  the 
M.A.T.  program.  However,  no  more  than  6  of  these 
credits  can  come  from  either  the  academic  field  or  the 
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professional  education  component  (i.e.,  to  transfer  9 
credits,  6  must  come  from  one  area  and  3  from  the 
other). 

Those  who  may  have  completed  state  certification 
requirements  in  their  undergraduate  programs  in 
addition  to  having  earned  a  B.A.  degree  in  German  are 
also  eligible  for  the  M.A.T.  program,  provided  they 
have  met  all  other  requirements  and  are  prepared  to 
undertake  the  full  extent  of  the  teaching  practicum. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  program,  priority  of 
admission  is  given  to  full-time  rather  than  part-time 
candidates. 

Minor  Teaching  Fields:  All  those  preparing  for 
teaching  German  are  strongly  urged  to  prepare  them- 
selves in  the  teaching  of  another  major  language.  Gen- 
erally, at  least  18  credits  of  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate work  should  be  taken  in  such  a  language  in  order  to 
establish  competence  in  a  minor  teaching  field. 


all  courses  carry  3  credits  unless 
otherwise  specified 

courses  open  to  graduate  students  only 

(for  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS/INDEPENDENT  STUDY. 
Directed  study  in  some  special  area  of  literature  or  philology. 
Open  to  Ph.D.  candidates  only,  except  by  special  permission. 

Credit,  1-3. 

701.  MIDDLE  HIGH  GERMAN. 

Readings  in  Middle  High  German  literature  with  an  intro- 
duction to  the  grammar. 

702.  OLD  HIGH  GERMAN. 

Grammar  and  reading  of  prose  and  poetry;  an  introduction 
to  Old  High  German  dialects. 

703.  GOTHIC. 

Grammar  and  reading  of  texts. 

704.  OLD  NORSE. 

Grammar  and  reading  of  selections  from  the  sagas. 

705.  OLD  SAXON. 

Grammar  and  reading  of  selections  from  the  Heliand. 

710.  COMPARATIVE  GERMANIC  GRAMMAR  I 
(Phonology). 

The  sound  systems  of  the  various  Germanic  dialects  from  a 

synchronic  and  diachronic  point  of  view. 

Prerequisites,  any  two  of  the  following:  701,  702,  703,  704, 

705. 

711.  COMPARATIVE  GERMANIC  GRAMMAR  II 

(Morphology). 
The  grammatical  structure  of  the  various  Germanic  dialects 
from  a  synchronic  and  diachronic  point  of  view. 
Prerequisite,  German  710. 

712.  GERMAN  DIALECTOLOGY. 

Modern  German  dialects,  their  differentiation  and  structural 

analysis. 

Prerequisite,  German  701  or  702  or  special  permission. 

715.  THE  HEROIC  EPIC. 

A  detailed  study  of  Nibelungenlied  and  Kudrun  with  refer- 
ence to  the  pre-courtly  epic  and  later  Dietrichsepih. 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite,  German  701. 

716.  COURTLY  LYRIC  POETRY. 

An  introduction  to  the  formal  study  of  Minnesang  and 
Spruchdichtung  from  the  Kiirenberger  to  Konrad  von 
Wurzburg  with  emphasis  on  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide 


and  the  social  and  historical  context  of  the  period. 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite,  German  701. 

717.  THE  COURTLY  EPIC. 

A  comprehensive  literary  analysis  of  selected  epics  by  Hart- 

mann   von  Aue,   Wolfram  von   Eschenbach,   Gottfried  von 

Strassburg. 

(Offered  in  alternate  years) 

718.  NARRATIVE  AND  DIDACTIC  MHG 
LITERATURE. 

The  didactic  narrative  from  the  1 1th  to  the  13th  century. 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite,  German  701. 

720.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION  AND  TRANSLATION. 
Required  of  ail  degree  candidates.  May  be  waived  for  stu- 
dents judged  to  have  native  speaking  proficiency. 

730.  LITERATURE  OF  THE  15TH  AND  16TH 

CENTURIES. 
Humanism  and  Reformation. 

733.  17TH-CENTURY  POETRY  AND  PROSE. 

Poetry  and  prose  and  relevant  poetic  theories. 

734.  17TH-CENTURY  DRAMA. 
Drama  and  relevant  poetic  theories. 

741.  FROM  ENLIGHTENMENT  TO  ROCOCO. 
Literary  theory  and  practice  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury. 

742.  LESSING. 

His  Literary  Theory  in  the  context  of  his  time.  His  drama. 

743.  VON  DER  EMPFINDSAMK.EIT  ZUM  STURM  UND 
DRANG. 

749.  THE  CLASSICAL  GOETHE. 

The  major  works  of  Goethe's  Weimar  period;  poetry;  drama, 
fiction. 

750.  THE  LATER  GOETHE. 

751.  GOETHE'S  FAUST. 

752.  SCHILLER. 

Schiller's  literary  and  philosophical  works. 

758.  EARLY  ROMANTICISM. 

Philosophical  background  and  literary  works  of  the  early 
Romantic  movement. 

759.  LATER  ROMANTICISM. 

Later  development  of  Romanticism  from  Brentano  to  Heine, 
including  the  anti-Romantic  tendencies  of  the  time. 

763.  19TH-CENTURY  POETRY  AND  PROSE. 

Poetry  by  Heinrich  Heine,  Eduard  Mbrike,  Annette  von 
Droste-Hulshoff  a.o.  and  of  prose  by  Heinrich  Heine  and  the 
writers  of  Biedermeier  and  Das  Junge  Deutschland. 

764.  19TH-CENTURY  DRAMA. 

Kleist,  Grillparzer,  Biichner,  Grabbe,  Hebbel. 

765.  LITERATURE  OF  REALISM. 
From  Gotthelf  to  Fontane. 

771.  20TH-CENTURY  POETRY  I. 

Emphasis  on  George.  Hofmannsthal,  Rilke. 

772.  20TH-CENTURY  POETRY  II. 

Emphasis  on  expressionist  and  post-expressionist  poetry. 

773.  20TH-CENTURY  PROSE  I. 

The  early  Thomas  Mann  and  his  generation. 

774.  20TH-CENTURY  PROSE  II. 

New  trends  of  fiction  after  the  First  World  War. 
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775.   20TH-CENTURY  DRAMA. 
From  Wedekind  to  Brecht. 

777.  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  METHODOLOGY. 
An  introduction  to  tools  and  methods  of  research. 

778.  STRUCTURE  AND  HISTORY  OF  GERMAN  VERSE 

779    POST-WORLD  WAR  II  GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

780.   PROSEMINAR 

Interpretation  of  texts  and  introduction  to  critical  termi- 
nology. 

782.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  PHILOLOGY  AND  MEDIEVAL 
STUDIES. 

783.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  THE  LITERATURE  OF 
CLASSICISM. 

784.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  THE  LITERATURE  OF 
ROMANTICISM. 

785.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  THE  LITERATURE 
OF  THE  191  H  CENTURY. 

786.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  THE  LITERATURE  OF 
THE  20TH  CENTURY 

787.  HISTORY  OF  AESTHETIC  THEORIES  IN 
GERMANY. 

General    trends   in   the  history  of  aesthetics.    Discussion   ol 
major  works  since  Opiu. 

788.  HISTORY  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  LITERARY 
CRITICISM. 

790.  SEMINAR  IN  LITERATURE 

791.  SEMINAR  IN  PHILOLOGY. 

792.  SEMINAR  IN  MEDIEVAL  LITERATURE. 

900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  Credit.   IS. 


COURSE  NOT  FOR  MAJOR  CREDIT 

409.  410    GRADUATE  READING  COl'RSE. 
For  graduate  students  preparing  for  the  M.A.  or  Ph.D.  read- 
ing    examination.     No    previous    knowledge    of    German 
required.  No  credit. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

583.  PROBLEMS  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACH  1N(. 
GERMAN. 

Various  methods  of  teaching  a  foreign  language  based  on 

recent  developments  in  applied  linguistics  and  programmed 

learning. 

Prerequisite,  advanced  proficiency  in  German. 

584.  HISTORY  OF  GERMAN. 

Introduction  to  the  history  of  the  German  language. 

585.  STRUCTURE  OF  GERMAN. 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  linguistics  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  German  language. 


COURSE  OPEN  TO  STUDENTS  IN  THE 
M.A.T.  PROGRAM. 

German  789.   PRACTICUM  AND  SEMINAR  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  GERMAN. 

Credit.  9 
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GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Gerald  W.  McFarland,  Professor  anil  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Histort/,  B.  A,  California  at  Berkeley,  1960, 
M.A.,  Columbia,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Roland  Sarti,  Associate  Professor  anil  Graduate  Program 
Director.  B.A.,  Citv  College  of  New  York,  1960;  M.A., 
Rutgers,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Dean  Albertson,  Professor,  B.A..  California  at  Berke- 
ley, 1942;  M.A..  1947;  Ph.D.,  Columbia.  1955. 

Hugh  F.  Bell.  Associate  Professor.  B.A.,  Princeton. 
1941;  J.D.,  Michigan.  1948;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1970. 

Joyce  A.  Berkman,  Assistant  Professor.  B. A.,  California 
at  Los  Angeles.  195K;  M.A.,  Yale,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Winfred  E.  A.  Bermiaru.  Professor,B.S.,  Harvard, 
1912;  \I  V.  Columbia,  1948;  Ph.D..  1961. 

Paul  S.  Boyer,  Professor.  B.A.,  Harvard,  1960.  M.A.. 
1961;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Milton  Cantor,  Professor.  B.A.,  Brooklyn,  19-17,  M.A., 
Pennsylvania,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1954. 
Miriam    U.   Chrisman,    Professor,    B.A.,   Smith,    1941; 
MA.  American   University,  1948;  M.A.,  Smith.   1955; 
Ph.D.,  Yale,  1962. 

Wll  i  i  vm  A  Dsms.  Professor,  B.A.,  Colgate.  19:15;  M.A. 
Harvard.  1938;  Ph.D.,  1956.' 

Mario  S.  DePillis.  Professor.  B.A.,  Chicago,  1952, 
M.A.,  1954,  Ph.D.,  Yale.  1961. 

Fred  W.  Drake,  Associate  Professor.  B.A.,  Stanford, 
1961;  M.A.,  1963,  M.A.,  Harvard,  1965;  Ph.D..  1971. 

Hvroid  J.   Cordon.  Jr..   Professor.   B.A..   Richmond, 

1940;  MA.  Yale.  1948;  Ph.D..  1953. 

Lot  is  s.  Greenbai  m.  Professor.  B.A.,  Wisconsin,  1950; 
MA.  1951;  Ph.D.,  Harvard.  1955. 

Robert  W.  Griffith,  Associate  Professor.  B.A., 
DePauw,  1962;  M.A..  Wisconsin.  1964;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Robert  A.  Hart.  Professor.  B.A..  Indiana,  1954;  M.A., 
1959;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Joseph  M.  Hernon.Jr..  Associate  Professor,  B. A,  Cath- 
olic University,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Trinity,  College,  Dublin, 
1963. 

Vincent  Ilardi,  Professor,  B.A.,  Rutgers,  1952;  \I  \. 
Harvard,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

William  M.  Johnston,  Professor,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1958; 
Ph.D..  1965. 

Robert  E.  Jones,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Lafayette, 
1963;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1968. 

George  E.  Kirk,  Professor,  B.A.,  Cambridge,  1932; 
Diploma  in  Classical  Archaeology.  1933;  M.A.,  1936. 

Brcce  G.  Laurie,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Rutgers, 
1965;  M.A.,  Pittsburgh,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1971 

Archibald  R.  Lewis,  Professor,  B.A..  Princeton,  1936; 
M.A.,  1939;  Ph.D.,  1940. 

Jane  M.  Loy,  Assistant  Professor.  B.A.,  DePauw.  1962; 
M.A.,  Wisconsin,  1964;  Ph.D..  1969. 
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Robert  H.  McNeal,  Professor,  B.A.,  Yale,  1952;  M.A., 
Columbia,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Richard  H.  Minear,  Professor,  B.A.,  Yale,  1960;  M.A., 
Harvard,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Stephen  Nissenbaum,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1961;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin, 
1968. 

Stephen  B.  Oates,  Professor,  B.A.,  Texas,  1958;  M.A., 
1960;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Stephen  E.  Pelz,  Associate  Professor,  B.A. ,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, 1964;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Robert  A.  Potash,  Professor,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1942; 
M.A.,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Howard  H.  Quint,  Professor,  B.A.,  Yale,  1940;  M.A., 
Stanford,  1942;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1947. 

Charles  W.  Rearick,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  College 
of  Idaho,  1964;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Leonard  L.  Richards,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  1956:  M.A.,  1961;  Ph.D.,  California 
at  Davis,  1968. 

Neal  Shipley,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Groves  City 
College,  1959;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Marvin  Swartz,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Princeton, 
1963;  M.A.,  Yale,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Philip  Swenson,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  San  Diego 
State,  1966;  M.A.,  1967;  Ph-C,  1970;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Washington,  1971. 

Jack  Tager,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Brooklyn,  1958; 
M.A.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Rochester, 
1965. 

Jack  M.  Thompson,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  South 
Carolina,  1949;  M.A.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

John  Van  Steenberg,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  Indiana,  1944;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1947;  Ph.D..  Harvard,  1957. 

Ronald  D.  Ware,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Cincinnati. 
1950;  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Robert  White,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Haverford, 
1963;  M.A.,  Texas,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Franklin  B.  Wickwire,  Professor,  B.A.,  Hanover,  1952; 
M.A.,  Indiana,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1961. 

Mary  B.  Wickwire,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Welles- 
ley,  1956;  M.A.,  Yale,  1957;  Ph.D..  1963. 

David  Wyman,  Professor,  B.A.,  Boston,  1951;  M.Ed., 
Plymouth  Teachers  College,  1961;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  1966. 


Graduate  School 
graduate  programs  in  history 

More  complete  information  on  graduate  study  in  His- 
tory may  be  found  in  the  Departmental  statement, 
Graduate  Program  in  History,  available  from  the  His- 
tory office.  Because  requirements  are  currently  under 
revision,  students  are  advised  to  consult  the  most 
recent  edition  of  this  statement. 


THE  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 
PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  History  offers  doctoral  work  in 
four  major  areas  of  history:  Europe,  Great  Britain, 
United  States  and  Latin  America.  Each  of  these  areas  is 
divided  into  various  sub-fields. 

On  admission  as  a  Ph.D.  candidate  each  student  is 
assigned  a  Guidance  Committee  to  advise  and  approve 
the  choice  of  doctoral  fields  appropriate  to  the  stu- 
dent's major  interests.  The  candidate  chooses  an  area 
of  specialization,  and  within  this  area  a  major  field. 

Course  work:  Candidates  without  previous  graduate 
training:  15  courses  including  four  graduate  seminars. 
Candidates  with  an  M.A.  from  another  institution: 
eight  courses  at  the  700-800  series  including  two  gradu- 
ate seminars. 

Language  proficiency:  Candidates  must  pass  the 
departmental  examination  demonstrating  reading 
ability  in  one  foreign  language.  Students  specializing 
in  areas  for  which  knowledge  of  more  than  one  foreign 
language  is  normal  for  scholarly  work  must  pass  the 
examination  in  the  relevant  languages. 

Preliminary  Comprehensive  Examination:  Candi- 
dates must  pass  the  general  examination  in  four  fields 
(major  area  of  specialization  and  three  supporting 
fields).  At  least  two  but  not  more  than  three  are  in  the 
candidates  area  of  specialization.  With  the  approval  of 
the  major  adviser  and  of  the  departmental  Graduate 
Program  Director,  the  candidate  may  offer  one  field  in 
a  department  other  than  history. 

Dissertation:  A  dissertation  is  required.  Candidates 
must  submit  and  defend  in  an  oral  examination  an 
acceptable  dissertation  on  a  topic  approved  by  the  can- 
didate's Dissertation  Committee.  Doctoral  degree  can- 
didates shall  complete  all  requirements  within  six  cal- 
endar years  of  initial  registration  to  that  degree 
program  (if  admitted  without  the  Master's  degree  or  its 
equivalent)  or  within  four  calendar  years  of  initial  reg- 
istration (if  admitted  with  the  Master's  degree  or  its 
equivalent). 

Residence:  Minimum:  full-time  residence  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  for  one  academic  year. 

THE  MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

Each  M.A.  candidate  selects  a  major  field  of  concentra- 
tion from  those  offered  by  the  History  Department. 
The  M.A.  fields  offered  include  the  following:  United 
States,  Latin  America,  Europe,  Great  Britain,  Near  and 
Middle  East,  East  Asia,  History  of  Science.  Selection  of 
the  student's  adviser  is  based  on  the  choice  of  a  field  of 
concentration. 

Language  proficiency:  All  M.A.  candidates  must 
demonstrate  a  reading  knowledge  in  one  foreign  lan- 
guage. U.S.  history  specialists  may  substitute  profi- 
ciency in  an  alternative  tool  of  research. 

Coarse  work: 

1)  Each  student  must  complete  eight  courses  of 
which  at  least  six  must  be  in  the  700-800  series. 
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2)  Students  may  write  a  Master's  thesis  for  8  credits 
as  a  substitute  for  two  courses  in  the  700  series,  one  of 
which  may  be  a  seminar. 

3)  A  minimum  of  two  graduate  seminars  must  be 
completed  and  one  course  in  historiography. 

4)  Four  courses  is  the  normal  permissible  program 
per  semester 

Examination:  The  candidate  must  pass  an  oral 
examination  on  his  primary  field  of  interest  to  be  con- 
ducted by  a  three  member  examining  committee.  The 
student  is  expected  to  complete  his  program  within  a 
three-year  period  from  initial  registration. 

THE  MASTER  OF  ARTS  PROGRAM  FOR 
TEACHERS 

This  M.A.  degree  program  emphasizes  the  special 
needs  of  secondary  school  teachers;  it  stresses  breadth 
of  knowledge  rather  than  concentration,  and  critical 
reading  more  than  the  development  of  research  tech- 
niques 

The  student  is  required  to  complete  eight  courses  at 
least  four  of  which  must  be  in  the  700  to  800  level.  Each 
student's  program  is  planned  with  reference  to  prepa- 
ration for  teaching.  The  student  must  complete  a 
semester  course  entitled  "The  Teaching  of  History," 
and  may  include  three  courses  in  associated  disciplines 
at  the  discretion  of  the  adviser. 

Examinations  in  foreign  languages  are  not  required 
of  students  in  this  program,  yet  admission  to  certain 
courses  in  the  history  of  non-English  speaking  coun- 
tries necessitates  a  competence  in  the  relevant  lan- 
guage. 

Nine  credits  is  the  minimum  program  per  semester. 
The  student  should  expect  to  complete  his  or  her  pro- 
gram within  a  three-year  period. 

A  candidate  must  pass  an  oral  examination  based,  in 
consultation  with  the  adviser,  upon  an  appropriate 
range  of  his  or  her  graduate  courses  including  "The 
Teaching  of  History."  Three  members  of  the  graduate 
faculty  will  conduct  the  examination.  Transfer  to  the 
regular  Master  of  Arts  program  niav  be  made  with  the 
approval  of  the  department. 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONI  ■> 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBUEMS  IN  HISTORY. 
Directed  research  and  writing  for  qualified  students. 
I    Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Credit,   1-6. 

I    701     EUROPEAN  HISTORIOGRAPHY  TO  THE 
ENLIGHTENMENT. 
Critical  evaluation  of  the  techniques  and  ideas  of  major  his- 
torians and  influential  schools  of  historical  interpretation 
from  the  Greeks  through  the  Renaissance. 

Credit,  4.   Mr.  Ware. 

702.  EUROPEAN  HISTORIOGRAPHY;  THE 

,1  ENLIGHTENMENT  TO  THE  PRESENT. 

Techniques  and  ideas  of  major  historians  and  influential 
schools  of  historical  interpretation,  and  the  relation  of  histo- 
riography to  the  intellectual  and  political  history  of  modern 
Europe.  Credit,  4.   Mr.  Greenbaum.  Mr.  Johnston. 

703.  AMERICAN  HISTORIOGRAPHY  THROUGH  THE 
CIVIL  WAR. 

Interpretations  of  major  themes  as  developed  in  the  works  of 
leading  historians.  Credit,  4.  Mr.  Davis. 


704.  AMERICAN  HISTORIOGRAPHY;  1865  TO  THE 
PRESENT. 

Interpretations  of  major  themes  as  developed  in  the  works  ol 
leading  historians.  Credit,  4.   Mr.   McFarland. 

705.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY. 

The  "philosophy  of  history"  both  as  epistemology  and  as  a 
method  of  explanation,  and  a  comparison  of  the  aims  of  his- 
tory and  the  sciences.  Analysis  of  the  nature  of  history:  the 
difference  between  truth  and  fact,  the  possibility  of  objectiv- 
ity, and  the  theory  of  historical  explanation.  Major  historians 
in  the  field  are  read,  from  Thucydides  and  Augustine  to 
Croce  and  Toynbee.  Credit,  4.   Mr.  Johnston. 

706.  LATIN  AMERICAN  HISTORIOGRAPHY. 
Techniques  and  interpretations  developed  by  representative 
historians  from  the  conquest  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite,  reading  knowledge  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Credit,  4.   Mr.   Hanke. 

707.  LATE  MEDIEVAL  AND  RENAISSANCE 
PALAEOGRAPHY. 

Instruction  in  reading  the  scripts  of  original  documents. 
Required  of  Ph.D.  specialists  in  these  fields. 

Credit,  4.   Mr.   Ilardi. 

708.  TOPICS  IN  ANCIENT  HISTORY  1 

The  Near  East  and  Greece.  Papers  may  obtain  seminar  credit 
with  instructor's  approval.  Credit,  4.   Mr.   kirk 

709.  TOPICS  IN  \NC  II  \  I  HISTORY  II 

Early  Italy  and  Rome,  to  the  end  of  the  Empire  in  the  West. 
Papers  mav  obtain  seminar  credit  with  instructor's  approval. 

(  redil,  4.   Mr.   Kirk. 

710.  TOPICS  IN  HISTORY. 

Readings,  discussions,  reports.  Credit,  4 

711    TOPICS  IN  EARLY  Ml  1)11  V  \l    HISTORY. 
Continuitv  between  ancient  and  medieval  civilization. 
Prerequisites,  working  knowledge  of  Latin  and  one  modern 
language  (German.  French.  Italian)  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Credit,  4.   Mr.   1  ewis,    Mr    Ware. 

712.  TOPICS  IN  THE  AGE  OF   I  HI   RENA1SSANC  1    WD 
REFORMATION. 

European  culture  between  1400  and  1600.  A  reading  knowl- 
edge of  a  modern  European  language  is  generally  required 

Credit,   4.    Mr.    Ilardi. 

713.  TOPICS  IN  THE  AGE  OF  TH1  ENLIGHTENMENT. 
The  movement  of  ideas  in  Atlantic  civilization  during  the 
18th  century.  The  mind  and  writings  of  representative  Euro- 
pean and  American  thinkers  Fmphasis  on  politics,  religion, 
science,  literature  and  the  arts.     Credit,  4.   Mr.  Greenbaum. 

714.  TOPICS  IN  TUDOR  AND  SI  I  AR  I   ENGLAND. 
Selected  aspects  of  the  Tudor  age;  the  interplay  of  social,  and 
political  factors  involved  in  the  Stuart  Revolution.  Constitu- 
tional developments  emphasized.         Credit,  4-   Mr.  Shipley. 

715.  TOPICS  IN  RECENT  EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

Basic  developments  in  diplomatic,  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic history  since  1800.  Emphasis  on  organic  growth  and 
change.  Credit,  4.   Mr.  Gordon. 

716.  TOPICS  IN  WORLD  WAR  II  \ND  UTERMATH. 
Pre-nuclear  total  war  in   its  military   development  and   its 
political,  economic,  and  social  ramifications  in  modern  West- 
ern society;  the  postwar  settlements  and  their  effects. 

Credit,  4.   Mr.  Gordon. 

717.  TOPICS  IN   rHE  RECENT  SOCIAL  HISTORY  Of 
EUROPE. 

The  social  changes  resulting  from  the  industrialization  of 
Europe  since  1815  and  their  relationship  to  economic  and 
political  developments.  The  methods  and  materials  needed 
for  effective  work  in  recent  social  history.  A  series  of  short 
problems  illustrating  proper  utilization  of  the  sources. 

Credit,  4.   Mr.  Gordon. 
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718.  TOPICS  IN  NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY. 

Selected  major  currents  in  European  thought  since  the 
French  Revolution,  their  origins,  development,  and  influ 
ence.  Reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German  is  desirable. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Johnston. 

719.  PROBLEMS  IN  BRITISH  IMPERIAL  HISTORY 
SINCE  1783. 

Aspects  of  such  general  topics  as  the  problems  of  imperial 
government  after  the  American  Revolution,  the  Durham 
Report  and  the  growth  of  the  dominions,  the  difficulties  and 
effect  of  implantation  of  British  institutions  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  the  lessening  of  British  control  and  the  Statute  of 
Westminster,  and  the  political  and  economic  importance  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  world  affairs. 

Credit,  4.   Mr.  Wickwire,  Mrs.  Wickwire. 

720.  TOPICS  IN  BRITAIN  IN  THE  19TH  CENTURY. 
Central    themes    and    topics.    Emphasis   on    the    history   of 
thought   in   its  relation   to  political,   economic,   and  social 
developments.  Credit,  4.  Mr.   Hernon. 

721.  PROBLEMS  IN  RUSSIAN  HISTORY. 

Russia  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Emphasis  on  Russian 
and  Soviet  historiography.  Intensive  reading  and  careful 
analyses  of  selected  topics. 

Credit,  4.   Mr.  McNeal,  Mr.  Jones. 

722.  TOPICS  IN  MODERN  SPANISH  HISTORY. 
Spanish  history  from  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II  to  the 
end  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  Credit,  4. 

730.  TOPICS  IN  EARLY  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 
Colonial  America  from  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  New 
World  through  the  Federalist  era. 

Credit,  4.   Mr.  Bernhard,  Mr.   Bell. 

731.  TOPICS  IN  THE  ERA  OF  THE  CONFEDERATION 
AND  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  formative  years  of  the  American  nation;  the  evolution  of 
federal  and  state  constitutions;  basic  political  issues  and  con- 
flicts; the  pattern  of  economic  and  social  development. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Bernhard. 

732.  TOPICS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  PERIOD. 

A  reading  course.  Basic  features  of  American  political,  social, 
and  economic  history  from  the  rise  of  Jeffersonianism  to  the 
Civil  War.  Credit,  4.  Mr.  Cantor,  Mr.  Richards. 

733.  TOPICS  IN  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR  ERA. 
Analysis  and  interpretation  of  slavery  and  abolition,  South- 
ern nationalism,  the  breakdown  of  national  parties,  causes  of 
the  War,  wartime  politics  and  the  War's  impact. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Oates. 

734.  TOPICS  IN  THE  GILDED  AGE. 

Investigation  of  national  re-unification,  Grantism,  dead  cen- 
ter politics,  genteel  reform,  the  new  industrialism  and  busi- 
ness leadership,  labor  and  agrarian  problems. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.   McFarland. 

735.  TOPICS  IN  THE  PROGRESSIVE  ERA  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Emphasis  on  the  political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
aspects  of  the  Progressive  Era,  and  an  analysis  of  the  inter- 
pretations of  historians  and  others. 

Credit,  -/.Mr.  Tager,  Mr.  Thompson. 

736.  TOPICS  IN  AMERICAN  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY. 
Readings  in  the  primary  and  secondary  sources  for  the  study 
of  important  phases  in  American  diplomacy. 

Credit,  4.   Mr.  Hart. 

737.  TOPICS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BETWEEN  THE 
WORLD  WARS. 

Major  issues  in  American  political,  social,  and  economic  life 
between  the  two  World  Wars. 

Credit,  4.   Mr.  Quint,   Mr.  Wyman. 
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738.  TOPICS  IN  UNITED  STATES  INTELLECTUAL 
HISTORY. 

Specific  aspects  of  such  general  topics  as  the  American  adap- 
tation of  the  European  heritage,  the  growth  of  the  concept  of 
Americanism,  the  emergence  of  patrician  leadership,  the 
achievement  of  realistic  democracy,  the  triumph  of  national- 
ism, the  assertion  of  individualism  in  a  corporate  society,  and 
the  scientific-humanistic  culture  conflict. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Quint,  Mr.  Cantor,  Mr.  Boyer. 

739.  TOPICS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  HISTORY. 
Development  of  the  Commonwealth  and  its  relationship  to 
regional  and  national  institutions  and  thought  from  early 
colonial  times  to  the  present.  Abundant  primary  and  second- 
ary source  materials.  A  foundation  for  further  research. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Nissenbaum. 

740.  TOPICS  IN  UNITED  STATES  URBAN  HISTORY. 
The  origins  of  the  modern  American  city  and  the  complex 
problems  engendered  by  large-scale  urbanization. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Tager. 

741.  TOPICS  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HISTORY. 

A  behavioral  approach  to  the  history  of  American  society: 
the  family,  religion,  ethnicity,  socialization  of  children, 
explanations  of  social  change  etc.        Credit,  4.  Mr.  DePillis. 

745.  TOPICS  IN  MODERN  AND  CONTEMPORARY 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 
Political,  economic,  social,  and  ideological  forces  in  the  his- 
tory of  Latin  America  since  independence.  Reading  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  desirable. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Potash. 

748.  TOPICS  IN  ISLAMIC  AND  MODERN  MIDDLE- 
EASTERN  HISTORY  AND  POLITICS. 
Readings  in  primary  and  secondary  sources  for  the  study  of 
important  aspects  of  Islamic  and  Middle  Eastern  develop- 
ment. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Biddle,  Mr.   Kirk. 

750.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  HISTORY. 
Training  in  historical  research. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 


Credit,  4. 


751.  SEMINAR  IN  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY. 
Training  in  historical  research. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  4.   Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Ware. 

752.  SEMINAR  IN  RENAISSANCE  AND 
REFORMATION. 

Training  in  historical  research. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  4  each  semester;  total  credit,  4.  Mr.   Ilardi. 

753.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  ENLIGHTENMENT. 
Training  in  historical  research. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Greenbaum. 

754.  SEMINAR  IN  18TH-CENTURY  BRITAIN. 
Training  in  historical  research. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  4.   Mr.  Wickwire. 

755.  SEMINAR  IN  MODERN  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
Research  on  selected  topics,  1890-1940. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.   Hernon. 

756.  SEMINAR  IN  MODERN  GERMANY. 
Training  in  historical  research. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  4.   Mr.  Gordon. 

757.  SEMINAR  IN  MODERN  FRANCE. 
Training  in  historical  research. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  4.    Mr.   Rearick. 
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758.  SEMINAR  IN  RUSSIAN  HISTORY. 
Training  in  historical  research. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  4.    Mr.  Jones.   Mr.    McNeal. 

759.  EUROPEAN  DIPLOMACY  SINCE  1915. 

Training  in  historical  research  and  an  introduction  to  the 
relationships  among  European  nations  in  a  critical  period. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  4.   Mr.  Swartz. 

761.  SEMINAR  IN  EARLY  AMERICAN  HISTOR\ 

Training  in  historical  research. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  4.    Mr.   Bell.   Mr.    Bernhard 

762.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  AGE  OF  JACKSONIAN 
DEMOCRACY. 

Training  in  historical  research. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  4.    Mi.    Richards. 

763.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR  AND 
RECONSTRUCTION. 

Training  in  historical  research. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  •/.   Mr.  Oates. 

764.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  WES  I'WARl)  MOVEMENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Training  in  historical  research. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  4.    Mr.   DePillis,    Mr.   Davis 

765.  SEMINAR  IN   I  HE  PROGRESSIVE  ERA  IN  THE 

UNI  I FD  SI    \  I  FS 
Training  in  historical  research. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Credit,   4     Mr.   Quint. 

766.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  UNITED  ST  Al  ES  BE  I  Wl  IN 
THE  WORLD  WARS. 

Training  in  historical  research. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor,  Credit,  4     Ml     Quinl 

767-   SEMINAR  IN  AMERICAN  DIPLOMA  I  IC  HISTORY. 

Training  in  historical  research. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.     Credit,  4.    Mr.    Hart 

768.  SEMINAR  IN  AMERICAN  l\  I  ELLECTUAL 
HISTORY  TO  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

Training  in  historical  research. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,   4.    Mr.   Cantor 

769.  SEMINAR  IN  AMERICAN  INTELLK<    11    \l 
HISTORY  SINCE  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

Training  in  historical  research. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Credit,  4.    Mr.   Quint. 

770.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  COLONIAL  HISTORY  OF 
SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Training  in  historical  research. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Credit,  4- 

771.  SEMINAR  IN  ARGENTINE  HISTORY. 

Training  in  historical  research. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit.  4.    Mr     Potash. 

772.  SEMINAR  IN  MEXICAN  HISTORY. 

Training  in  historical  research. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  4.    Mr.    Potash. 

780.   SEMINAR  IN  ISLAMIC  AND  MODERN  MIDDLE 
EASTERN  HISTORY  AND  POLITICS. 

Training  in  historical  research. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  a  European  language  is  highlv  desir- 
able. Credit,  4.    Mr    Biddle.   Mr.    Kirk. 


800.    MASTER'S  THESIS. 

900    DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION 


Maximum  credit,   8. 
Credit,    IS. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUA  II    VND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

500.  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD  TO  50(1  B.S 
From  the  origins  of  human  society  to  the  (.reeks'  confronta- 
tion with  the  Persian  Empire.  Mi     Kirk. 

501      IHEANCIENI    WORLD:  PERK. I  1^   in 

CONS  IAN  I  INF 
The  successive  assertions  and   breakdowns  of  leadership  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  world.  Mi     Kirk. 

502.  EARLY  MIDD1  1    VGES  (300-1 100). 

Spread  ol  Christianity;  pagan  and  earl)  (  hristian  culture; 
Germanic  kingship;  the  Carolingian  world;  carl\  feudalism; 
monasticism  and  ecclesiastical  centralization. 

Mr.   Lewis,   Mr.   Ware. 

503.  1111    1   VTER  MIDDLE    VGES  (1 100-1350). 

Revival  of  towns  and  commerce;  the  growth  and  develop 
ment  of  the  feudal  monarchies  and  ecclesiastical  authority; 
rise  of  secularism.  Mr.   lewis.   Mr,   Ware. 

505.  RENAISSANCE    VND  REFORMATION:  1300-1600 

The  changes  in  European  thought  and  institutions  during 
the  development  ol  Humanisn.  Mr.    Ilardi 

506.  RENAISSANCE    VND  REFORMATION:  1300-1600 

I  he  impact  on  the  I. tie  Renaissance  ol  the  Protestant  and 
(  atholi<  Refoi  malions.  Mr.    Ilardi 

5l>7.    El  ROPE  IN   I  HE  1-  M  IGH  I  1  -  N  Mr  N  1     1685-1789. 
Civilization  of  Westei  n  Europe  in  the  I  Hi  h  century,  its  soi  ial 
milieu,    intellectual    setting,    institutional     lories,    religious 
tendencies,  aesthetic   contributions,  and  the  growth  ol   the 
revolutionary  spun  \h    Green baum. 

508  Mil-  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  NAPOLEON. 
Political  change  in   Europe  from   the  old  Regime  and  the 
French  Revolution  i<>  the  fall  ol  Napoleon. 

Mi      ( .leenb.ium 

509  HIS  I  i)R\  OF  E  l  ROPE    1815  1870 

Major  developments  in  the  internal  and  international  affairs 
of  the  European  stales  from  the  Congress  ol  Vienna  to  the 
Franco-Gei  man  Wai 

Mr.   Rearick, 

510  1  l  ROPE,  1870-1918. 

Internal  developments  of  the  principal  countries;  conditions 
and  diplomacy  which  led  to  the  World  War;  military  and 
diplomatic  history  of  the  war  years,  Mr.   vanSteenberg. 

511  EUROPE  S1N(  I    19 

Major  developments  in  the  internal  and  international  affairs 
of  the  European  stales  since  World  War  I.  Mr.   vanSteenberg. 

512.  EUROPEAN  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORV  IN    I  HI 
19TH  CEN1  URY. 

Chief  intellectual  currents  in  Europe;  romanticism,  liberal- 
ism, religious  revival,  socialism.  Darwinism,  racism  and  mass 
culture.  Mr.  Johnston. 

513.  EUROPEAN  INTELLEi   H    VL  HISTORY  IN  THE 
20TH  CENTURY. 

Philosophical,    academic,    literary,    aesthetic,    political    and 

popular  currents  since  1900. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Johnston. 

514  (I).  515  (II).  THE  HISTORY  OF  Rl  SSIA. 

Political,  economic,  social,  and  intellectual  development  of 

Russia.  Either  semester  may  be  elected  independently. 

Credit,   3  each  semester.    Mr.   Jones.   Mr.    McNeal 
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516.  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION. 

Intensive  study  of  the  origins,  course,  and  impact  of  the  Bol- 
shevik Revolution.  Mr.   McNeal. 

517.  SOVIET  RUSSIA. 

Major  social,  political,  intellectual  developments,  and  the 
international  relations  of  Soviet  Russia  since  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution.  Mr.    McNeal. 

518.  EARLY  MODERN  GERMANY. 

From  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  to  the  collapse  of  the 
Napoleonic  hegemony.  Mr.  Gordon. 

519.  THE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  GERMANY. 

The  evolution  and  development  of  Germany  since  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna;  emphasis  on  diplomatic,  political,  military 
and  social-economic  trends  and  problems.  Mr.  Gordon. 

520.  MODERN  SCANDINAVIA. 

The  major  issues  of  domestic  and  foreign  politics  of  the  stales 
of  Northern  Europe  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

Mr.  vanSteenberg. 

521.  FRANCE  SINCE  1789. 

Selected  formative  political  crises  from  1789  to  the  present 
and  their  settings  in  the  economic,  social,  and  intellectual 
life  of  modern  France.  Mr.   Rearick. 

522.  IMPERIAL  SPAIN:  1450-1810. 

Early  modern  Spain  from  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  wars  for  indepen- 
dence, including  the  Habsburg  and  early  Bourbon  periods. 

Mr.  White. 

524.  EUROPEAN  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY:  1870-1914. 
The  internal  politics  and  foreign  policies  of  the  major  Euro- 
pean powers.  Emphasis  on  the  themes  of  nationalism,  liberal- 
ism, alliance  systems,  and  the  origins  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.   Swartz. 

525.  EUROPEAN  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY:  1914-1956. 
The  internal  politics  and  foreign  policies  of  the  major  Euro- 
pean powers.  Emphasis  on  the  importance  of  World  War  I, 
the  polarization  of  national  and  international  politics;  the 
origins,  course,  and  aftermath  of  World  War  II,  and  the  post- 
war world.  Mr.  Swartz. 

526  (I),  527  (II).   MILITARY  HISTORY  OF  MODERN 
EUROPE. 

Development  of  European  military  theory  and  practice.  First 
semester,  Napoleonic  era  to  1914;  second  semester.  1914  to 
the  present.  Mr.  Gordon. 

528.  17TH-CENTURY  EUROPE. 

Europe  from  the  Wars  of  the  Counter-Reformation  to  the 
Glorious  Revolution.  Civilization  of  the  Baroque  in  its  social, 
political,  economic,  religious  and  intellectual  settings. 

Mr.  Greenbaum. 

529.  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  MODERN  EUROPE. 

The  social  institutions  of  Europe  as  they  changed  from  a  sys- 
tem of  feudal  organization  to  pre-industrial  society,  includ- 
ing the  evolution  of  the  town  to  the  city,  the  changing  role  of 
the  church  and  agrarian  life,  and  the  development  of  an 
intellectual  class.  Mrs.  Chrisman. 

530.  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  ITALY. 

Survey  of  modern  Italy  from  the  origins  of  the  Risorgimento 
in  the  18th  century  to  the  "opening  to  the  left"  of  the  1960's, 
with  particular  reference  to  domestic  problems  after  the  uni- 
fication, to  Italian  foreign  policy  up  to  the  Second  World 
War,  and  to  the  rise  and  consolidation  of  fascism.     Mr.  Sarti. 

531  (I),  532  (II).  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Economic,  social,  and  cultural  influences,  as  well  as  constitu- 
tional development.  Either  semester  may  be  elected  inde- 
pendently. 

Credit,   3  each  semester.   Mr.   Wickwire,   Mrs.   Wickwire. 


533.    MEDIEVAL  ENGLAND. 

England  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  with  atten- 
tion to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  the  Norman  conquest,  and 
the  evolution  of  government  to  the  accession  of  the  Tudors. 

Mr.  Ware. 

534  (I),  535  (II).  TUDOR-STUART  ENGLAND:  1485-1688. 
Selected  aspects  of  the  constitutional,  social,  intellectual,  and 
imperial  history  of  England  in  this  period.  Either  semester 
may  be  elected  independently. 

Credit,  3   each  semester.   Mr.   Shipley. 

536.  BRITAIN  IN  THE  18TH  CENTURY. 

Selected  aspects  of  social,  intellectual,  imperial,  and  constitu- 
tional history  including  the  Acts  of  Union.  Impact  of  the 
Industrial  and  French  Revolutions. 

Mr.  Wickwire,  Mrs.  Wickwire. 

537  (I),  538  (II).   MODERN  BRITAIN. 

Selected  topics  on  the  political,  social,  and  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  Britain  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
Either  semester  may  be  elected  independently. 

Credit,  3  each  semester.    Mr.   Hernon,   Mrs.   Berkman. 

539.   HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  AND 

COMMONWEALTH  SINCE  1783. 
Evolution  of  British  imperial  policy;  growth  of  the  Domin- 
ions, the  Commonwealth,  and  the  dependent  Empire;  role  of 
the  Empire  in  world  politics. 

Mr.   Wickwire,   Mrs.   Wickwire. 

540  (I),  541  (II).  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  SINCE 
THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

Analysis  of  social  classes,  their  rise,  alteration,  and  fall.  Inter- 
relationships of  political,  economic,  and  social  developments. 

Mr.   Gordon,   Mr.  Sarti. 

601.  HISTORY  OF  ARGENTINA  19TH,  20TH 
CENTURIES. 

Argentina  since  the  18th  century.  Attention  to  political, 
social,  and  economic  change  and,  in  the  20  century,  to  the 
growing  importance  of  labor  and  the  military  in  politics. 

Mr.  Potash. 

602.  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEXICO. 

Mexico  from  the  end  of  the  18th  century  to  the  present. 
Emphasis  on  political,  economic,  and  social  developments. 

Mr.   Potash. 

603.  THE  CARIBBEAN. 

The  Caribbean  as  a  focus  of  conflict  and  adjustment  from  the 
15th  century  to  the  present.  Mrs.   Loy. 

604.  HISTORY  OF  GRAN  COLOMBIA. 

Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  from  colonial  settlement 
to  the  present.  Mrs.   Loy. 

605.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANDEAN  REPUBLICS. 

Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile  from  the  late  colonial  period  to  the 
present.  Emphasis  on  political,  social  and  economic  develop- 
ments; particular  attention  to  institutions. 

607.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PORTUGUESE  EMPIRE. 

A  survey  of  the  colonial  empire  Portugal  created  in  Morocco, 
West  Africa.  Mozambique,  India,  Brazil,  and  the  Far  East  — 
from  the  capture  of  Ceuta  in  1415  until  Portugal  recognized 
the  independence  of  Brazil  in  1825.  Comparative  treatment 
of  economic  affairs,  political  institutions,  race  relations,  and 
cultural  developments.  Mr.  White. 

608.  THE  HISTORY  OF  BRAZIL:  1822-1970. 

A  general  view  of  the  cultural,  economic,  and  political  devel- 
opment of  Brazil  since  1822.  How  the  largest  and  most  popu- 
lous nation  in  Latin  America  has  become  a  significant  power. 

Mr.  White. 

616.  AMERICAN  COLONIAL  HISTORY  TO  1763. 
Discovery  and  exploration,  early  European  settlements,  sys- 
tems of  political  and  economic  control,  religious  and  intellec- 
tual development.  Anglo-French  rivalry. 

Mr.   Bernhard,   Mr.   Bell. 
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617.  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTIONARY  ERA. 

Coming  of  the  Revolution;  War  for  Independence;  evolution 
of  American  federalism.  Mr.   Bernhard,   Mr.    Bell. 


1 8th  century  origins  through  post-Civil  War  developments  to 
the  present.  Critical  evaluation  of  changes  in  labor  history. 

Mr.   Laurie. 


618.  THE  EARLY  NATIONAL  PERIOD.  1789-1828. 
Development   of  the   United   States   in    its   formative  years, 
emphasizing  political,  intellectual,  and  diplomatic  factors. 

Mr.    Bernhard. 

619.  JACKSONIAN  AMERICA. 

Political,  economic,  and  social  developments  in  the  period 
before  the  Civil  Wrar.  Mr.   Richards. 

620.  CIVIL  WAR. 

Debate  over  slavery,  political  party  conflicts,  the  secession  cri- 
sis, conduct  of  the  war,  political  problems  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Oates. 

621.  RECONSTRUCTION  ERA. 

Problems  of  the  nation's  reunification  after  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Swenson. 

622.  THE  GILDED  AGE. 

The  emergence  of  modern  political  issues  during  the  final 
decades  of  the  19th  century.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of  indus- 
trialization, corporate  consolidation,  urban  growth,  and 
labor,  agrarian  and  genteel  protest.  Mr.   McFarland. 

624.  THE  PROGRESSIVE  AGE  (1900  1920). 

The  political  response  to  the  changing  economic  and  social 
conditions  in  American  life.  Mr.  Thompson.   Mr.  Tager. 

625.  THE  UNITED  STATES  BETWEEN  THE  WORLD 
WARS. 

American  political,  economic,  and  intellectual  life  between 
the  two  World  Wars.  Mr.  Griffith,   Mr.  Wyman. 

626  (I),  627  (II).    HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  THOUGH  I 

AND  CULTURE. 
The  basic  strands  of  American  thought  and  their  reflection 
in   American  culture.   First  semester  deals  with   the  period 
before  1865.  Either  semester  may  be  elected  independently. 

Mr.  Cantor,   Mr.   Boyer,   Mr.   Nissenbanm 

628.  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY 
TO  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

Origins  and  development  of  American  constitutionalism 
from  the  1 7th  century  to  the  outbreak  ol  sectional  armed 
conflict.  Mr.   Cantor. 

629.  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY 
FROM  THE  CIVIL  WAR  TO  THE  PRESENT. 

Evolution  of  constitutional  power  in  modern  America. 

Mr.   Cantor. 


637.  THE  CITY  IN  THE  MODERN  UNITED  STATES. 

The  industrial  city  and  the  full-scale  urbanization  of  the 
modern  United  Slates.  The  effect  of  city  life  upon  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  institutions  of  America.  Emphasis  on 
the  historical  origins  of  the  problems  of  modern  urban  exis- 
tence. Mr.   Tager. 

639.  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  PEARL  HARBOR 
Emphasis  on  political,  economic,  and  social  currents  since 
World  War  II.  Mr.  Griffith.   Mr.  Wyman. 

640.  CIVILIZATION  OF  ISLAM  1 

The  development  of  Islam  from  theocracy  to  empire  with 
emphasis  on  the  evolution  of  Islamic  law  and  theology,  Ara- 
bic literature,  Persian  literature.  Sufism,  and  Shiism  from 
500  A. D.  to  1200  A. D-  Mr.    Biddle 

641.  CIVILIZATION  OF  ISLAM  II 

The  emergence  of  non-Arab  peoples  as  the  preponderant  pol 
itical  influence  in  the  Islamic  world  and  the  impact  ol  these 
peoples  on  the  institutions  and  traditions  of  Islam.  The 
empires  of  the  5*ersians,  the  Turks,  and  Muslim  civilization 
in  India,  1000  A.D.  to  1600  A  D.  Mr.    Biddle 

642.  THE  MODERN  MIDDLE  I   \M 

From  the  impact  of  the  West  on  the  Islamic  empires  to  the 
present  "confrontation"  ot  the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Arab  and  Israeli  nationalism.  Mi     Kirk. 

660.  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  CHINA:   I  HE  19TH 
CENTURY, 

The  nature  of  the  "traditional"  Chinese  order  inherited  b\ 
China's  alien  Manchu  rulers;  China's  response  to  the  West; 
rise  of  rebellions;  failure  of  conservative  reform;  disintegra- 
tion of  an  ancient  civilization.  Mr.   Drake. 

661.  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  CHINA:   I  HE  20TH 
CENTURY. 

Twentieth-century  China's  revolutions —  intellectual,  social, 
economic,  political  —  and  their  sellings,  up  to  the  present. 

Mi     Drake 

662.  HISTORY  OF  JAPANESE*  IVIL1ZATION 

The  development  of  Japanese  *  \\  ilization  from  its  origins  to 
the  mid-nineteenth  century.  Ml     Mineai 


663.    HISTORY  OF  MODERN  JAP  \\ 

Japan's  modernization  from  the  mid-1 9th  century. 


Mi     M  inear. 


630  (I).  631  (II).  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 
The  evohing  status  of  individuals  and  groups  and  problems 
of  migration,   livelihood,   urbanization,  and  social  conflict. 
Either  semester  may  be  selected  independently.  Mr.   DePillis. 

632.  THE  SOUTH  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

From  early  settlement  to  contemporary  regional  problems. 

Mr.   Thompson. 

633.  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  WESTWARD 
EXPANSION:  1763-1893. 

Advance  of  settlement  from  the  Appalachians  to  the  Pacific 
and  the  influence  of  the  frontier  upon  social,  economic,  and 
political  conditions.  Mr.   Davis,   Mr.  Oates. 

634  (I),  635(11).   DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 
Development  of  American  foreign  relations,  1776  to  the  pres- 
ent. Either  semester  may  be  elected  independently. 

Mr.    Hart,   Mr.   Pelz. 

636.   HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LABOR 
MOVEMENT. 

Evolution  of  the  trade  unionism  in  American  life  from  late 
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Aurelia  Tover  Miller,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Blue- 
field  State,  1938;  M.A.,  Atlanta,  1942:  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University,  1952. 

Billie  G.  Murphy,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Blue 
Mountain,  1951;  M.S.,  Alabama,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Pennsyl- 
vania State,  1972. 

Anne  H.  Rideout,  Professor,  B.S.,  Middle  Tennessee 
State,  1959;  M.A.,  Connecticut,  1968;  Ed.D.,  Massachu- 
setts, 1974. 


Warren  F.  Schumacher,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Cathedral,  1952;  J.C.D..  Gregorian  University  (Italy), 
1961;  M.S..  Iona,  1967. 


SUPPORTING  FACULTY 

Kenneth  A.  Ertel,  Professor  of  Education. 

Jack  Hruska,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

Irene  Nystrom,  Lecturer  in  Education. 

The  Division  of  Home  Economics  grants  a  Master  of 
Science  degree  to  those  who  complete  one  of  its  several 
graduate  programs  of  study  which  are  designed  to  facil- 
itate the  development  of  personal  and  professional 
competencies  essential  to  the  thrust  of  Home  Econom- 
ics, namely  the  improvement  of  individual  and  family 
life  in  a  changing  society.  The  programs  of  study  pre- 
pare students  for  a  variety  of  professional  positions  in 
education,  in  government  and  business,  in  Cooperative 
Extension  and  community  services,  for  example  — 
administrators  of  community  service  agencies,  teachers 
of  Home  Economics,  specialists  in  clothing  and  textiles 
and  consumer  advocates.  In  consultation  with  a  gradu- 
ate adviser  and/or  Guidance  Committee,  an  individual- 
ized, interdisciplinary  program  is  developed  in  accord 
with  the  student's  academic  background,  major  con- 
tent of  area  of  interest  and  future  professional  goals. 

A  candidate  must  have  an  accredited  baccalaureate 
degree  in  Home  Economics  or  in  a  related  root  disci- 
pline and  the  approval  of  the  Admission  Committee  of 
the  Graduate  Faculty  of  the  Division  of  Home  Econom- 
ics. Acceptance  also  depends  upon  the  fulfillment  of 
the  general  regulations  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
University.  Adequate  study  basic  to  an  academic  area 
of  emphasis  may  be  a  prerequisite  to  graduate  work  in 
a  particular  program. 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Graduate  Program  Director  in  the  Division  of 
Home  Economics. 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 
(for  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  AN  AREA  OF  HOME 

ECONOMICS.  Credit,  1-6. 

710.  SEMINARS  IN  VARIOUS  AREAS  OF  HOME 
ECONOMICS,  such  as: 

INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  A 
FAMILIAL  CONTEXT.  Ms.  Ansari. 


READINGS  IN  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT. 


Graduate  School 

ECONOMICS  OF  THE  FAMILY.  Ms.   Miller. 

CONSUMER  BEHAVIOR.  Ms.   Murphy. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN 
HOME  ECONOMICS.  Ms.   Murphy. 


CLOTHING  BEHAVIOR. 


Ms.   Murphy. 


SUPERVISION  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION.  Ms.  Green. 


800.   MASTER'S  THESIS. 
Individual  research. 


Credit,   6-10. 


Ms.  Ansari. 


CONSUMER  AND  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS. 

Ms.   Miller. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND  UNDER- 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

565.   HISTORY  OF  COSTUME. 

Western  costume  from  ancient  civilization  to  the  present;  the 
relationship  of  clothing  to  the  period.  Study  tours. 
Prerequisite,  HOM  EC  125. 

642.  TEXTILES. 

Analysis  and  evaluation  of  recent  scientific  and  technical 

developments  in  fibers  and  finishes. 

Prerequisite,  HOM  EC  240. 

661.  APPAREL  DESIGN. 

Patterns  and  fitting  problems:  development  and  use  of  mas- 
ter pattern  in  executing  original  designs. 
One  class  hour,  two  2-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite,  HOM  EC  259,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

681.  ADULT  EDUCATION  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS. 
Organization  of  material,  and  selection,  use,  and  evaluation 
of  teaching  techniques  suited  to  group  work  with  adolescents 
and  adults.  Credit  toward  meeting  state  standards  for  teach- 
ers and  A.D.A.  requirements. 

Prerequisite,  minimum  of  6  credits  in  major  area. 

682.  CURRICULUM  AND  METHODS  IN  HOME 
ECONOMICS. 

Organization,  scope,  and  sequence  of  learning  experiences  in 
home  economics  education.  Philosophy  and  content  of  cur- 
riculum,  development   of  resource   units,   and   methods  of 
teaching. 
Prerequisites,  Psych  601,  563.  and  Educa  251.  Credit,  4. 

Hotel,  Restaurant  and 
Travel  Administration 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Stevenson  W.  Fletcher,  III,  Associate  Professor  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Hotel,  Restaurant  and 
Travel  Administration,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1960; 
M.S.,  1964;  Ph.  D.,  Massachusetts,  1970. 

MortonBacker,  Professor  of  Accounting. 

Joseph  L.  Balintfy,  Professor  of  General  Business  and 
Finance. 

Norman  G.  Cournoyer,  Professor,  J.D.,  American  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  1955;  M.B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  1970. 

Carl  Dennler,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Accounting. 

Arthur  Elkins,  Associate  Professor  of  Management. 

Charles  E.  Eshbach,  Professor,  B.S.,  Massachusetts, 
1937;  M.P.A.,  Harvard,  1959;  M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1964. 

Frederick  E.  Finch,  Professor  of  Management. 
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Joseph  A.  Litterer,  Professor  of  Management. 

Peter  B.  Manning,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Vermont. 
1957;  M.S.,  Rhode  Island,  1961;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Minnesota,  1969. 

Jane  F.  McCullough,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Ohio 
University,  1943;  M.S.,  1933. 

Gordon  W.  Paul,  Professor  of  Marketing. 

Abraham  Pizam,  Associate  Professor.  B.A.,  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity, 1963;  M.P.A.,  New  York  University,  1965;  Ph.D., 
Cornell,  1970. 

George  Schwartz,  Professor  of  Marketing. 

Jack  S.  Wolf,  Professor  of  Marketing. 

Max  S.  Wortman,  Professor  of  Management. 

Albert  L.  Wrisley,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.S.,  Cornell,  1950; 
M.A.,  Michigan  State,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1971. 

THE  MASTER  OK  SCIENCE  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  Hotel.  Restaurant  and  Travel 
Administration  jointly  with  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  offers  a  program  leading  to  the  M.S. 
degree  in  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel  Administra- 
tion. The  program  is  designed  for  students  whose 
undergraduate  education  is  primarily  in  hotel  and  res- 
taurant management,  business  administration  and 
related  fields.  The  program  includes  courses  in  Hotel, 
Restaurant  and  Travel  Administration  and  Business 
Administration,  which  develop  the  student's  analytical 
and  research  abilities.  The  degree  requirements  are: 

1.  Basic  course  work  in  economics,  mathematics,  sta- 
tistics, computer  methods,  accounting,  management, 
finance,  marketing,  and  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel 
Administration.  Students  having  deficiencies  in  any  of 
these  areas  are  required  to  complete  appropriate  Foun- 
dation Courses  described  elsewhere  in  this  catalog 
under  Business  Administration.  Students  lacking  a 
background  in  Hotel.  Restaurant  and  Travel  Adminis- 
tration are  required  to  complete  HRTA  590  and/or 
other  appropriate  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel 
Administration  courses. 

2.  All  candidates  shall  complete  the  following 
courses:  BA  656/657.  BA711,  BA722,  BA751,  HRTA 
701,  HRTA  702,  HRTA  703  and  HRTA  704. 

3.  All  candidates  shall  complete  at  least  two  electives 
from  the  500,  600  and  700  level  offering  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hotel.  Restaurant  and  Travel  Administration 
or  School  of  Business  Administration.  Electives  from 
other  departments  may  be  chosen,  with  the  consent  of 
the  adviser. 

4.  The  candidate  must  pass  an  oral  examination 
based  upon  his  or  her  graduate  work.  Three  members 
of  the  graduate  faculty  conduct  the  examination. 

APPLICATION 

Application  for  Graduate  Study  should  be  made 
directly  through  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  as 
described  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin.  A  complete  appli- 
cation consists  of  (a)  the  application  form,  (b)  two 
references,  (c)  two  sets  of  official  transcripts  of  all  col- 
lege-level work,  and  (d)  an  official  score  report  on  the 
Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business 
(ATGSB).  The  Graduate  Record  Examination  is  not 
acceptable  for  admission.  Information  on  the  ATGSB 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Educational  Testing  Service, 
20   Nassau   Street,   Princeton,  NJ   08540.  Application 


deadlines  are  found  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin.  Action 
is  taken  immediately  upon  receipt  of  a  complete  appli 
cation  by  the  Graduate  School. 

Standards  for  admission  are  consistent  with  those 
described  earlier  in  this  Bulletin.  A  minimum  ATGSB 
score,  as  determined  by  the  Program  Admission  Com- 
mittee, must  be  obtained  by  all  applicants.  Foreign  stu- 
dents are  not  exempt  from  this  requirement.  Recom 
mended  are  use  of  one  of  the  commercially  available 
study  guides,  and  taking  the  ATGSB  as  early  as  possi- 
ble in  order  to  allow  time  for  retaking  the  exam  with- 
out delaying  the  admissions  process.  For  applicants 
desiring  entry  in  the  Summer  Session  or  Fall  semester 
the  ATGSB  application  must  be  at  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  oefore  the  scheduled  examination  date 
in  March. 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDEN  1  S  ONLY. 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Independent  study  and  research  on  selected  problems  in 
Hotel.  Restaurant  and  Travel  Administration. 

Credit,    *-6  each   semester. 

701.  SEMINAR  IN  PERSONNEL  AND  INDUS!  RIAL 
REI  A  I  IONS  IN   I  HI  HOSI'I  1  U  II  Y  FIELD. 

Personnel  techniques  and  industrial  relations  pi. nines  in 
hotels  and  restaurants.  Initialing  and  accommodating 
change,  individual  and  organizational  within  the  hotel  or 
restaurant.  Mr.  Cournoyer. 

702.  PLANNING  AND  DECISION  MODELS  FOR   I  HE 
HOSI'I  I  All  I  Y  INDUS!  RIES. 

The  application  of  planning  and  decision  models  to  manage- 
ment problems  of  the  hospicalit)  industries.  Emphasis  on 
analytical  and  quantitative  decision  models.         Mr.  Wrisley. 

703.  MARKET    VND  ECONOMIC  FEASIBILITY  sit  DIES 
IN  THE  HOSI'I  I  All  TV  INDt  MRUs 

The  identification  and  description  of  factors  which  affect  a 
proposed  new  hotel  or  restaurant  and  the  development  of 
pro  forma  statements  projecting  costs  and  profits  for  such 
ventures.  Mr.  ( turnover. 

704.  MANAGEMENT  INFORM  \  I  ION  SYS  I  EMS  FOR 
THE  HOSPITALITY  INDt  s  FRIES 

The  design  and  implementation  of  various  management 
information  systems  within  hospitality  industry  operations, 
and  their  implications  for  management  organization,  plan- 
ning and  control. 

705.  ECONOMICS  OF  TOURISM. 

The  dimensions  of  tourism,  markets,  travel  trends.  Econom- 
ics, social  and  cultural  implications.  Socio-economic  models 
and  measurements  of  the  consequences  of  tourism  on  a 
region. 

706.  SEMINAR  IN  FACILITIES  PROGRAMMING  FOR 
THE  HOSPITALITY  INDUSTRIES. 

Principles  and  concepts  from  related  disciplines  as  they 
apply  to  the  planning  and  operation  of  lodging  and  feeding 
facilities.  Emphasis  on  techniques  for  computer-assisted  solu- 
tions. Mr.   Fletcher. 

800.  MASTERS  THESIS. 

COURSE  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS. 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

590.  SEMINAR  IN  HOTEL  AND  FOOD  SERVICE 

ADMINISTRATION. 
The  areas  of  importance  to  the  operation  of  a  hotel  or  food 
service  operation.  Mr.  Wrisley. 
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Graduate  School 


Industrial  Engineering  and 
Operations  Research 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Hugh  J.  Miser,  Professor  and  Acting  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Engineering  and  Operations  Research, 
B.S.,  Vanderbilt,  1938;  M.A.,  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology,  1940;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State,  1946. 

Robert  D.  Davis,  Associate  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.S.,  Trinity  College,  1956;  Ph.D., 
Northwestern,  1968. 

Joseph  L.  Balintfy,  Professor  of  General  Business  and 
Finance. 

William  J.  Duffy,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  University 
of  Michigan,  1955;  M.S.,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Richard  J.  Giclio,  Professor,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  1959;  M.S.  Stanford,  1964;  Ph.D., 
1966. 

Frank  C.  Kaminsky,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Connect- 
icut, 1961;  M.S.,  Northwestern,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Klaus  E.  Kroner,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  College  of 
Wooster,  1949;  B.E.E.,  New  York  University,  1957; 
M.S.,  American  International,  1962. 

Stanley  Lippert,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  1935. 

Robert  F.  Rikkers,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Grinnell 
College,  1961;  M.S.,  Northwestern,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Edward  J.  Rising,  Professor,  B.M.E.,  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute,  1950;  M.M.E.,  Syracuse  University, 
1954;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1959. 

Richard  W.  Trueswell,  Professor,  M.E.,  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  1952;  M.S. I.E.,  1958;  Ph.D., 
Northwestern,  1964. 


INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  AND  OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH 

The  graduate  program  in  industrial  engineering 
emphasizes  the  modern  and  analytical  aspects  of  indus- 
trial engineering.  Operations-research  theory  and 
applications  are  stressed,  although  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  traditional  industrial  engineering. 

A  Ph.D.  in  industrial  engineering  is  offerred  in  the 
major  areas  of  operations  research,  manufacturing  and 
production,  and  human-factors  engineering.  Minor 
areas  of  specialization  are  available  within  the  Depart- 
ment in  data  processing  and  information-handling  sys- 
tems and  in  other  areas  outside  the  Department  such  as 
computer  science,  business  administration,  engineering 
(all  majors),  statistics,  economics  and  mathematics. 
Although  not  formally  established  as  a  major  or  minor 
area  of  study  it  is  possible  to  concentrate  on  the  study 
of  health  care  delivery  systems  and  other  selected  topi- 
cal areas.  The  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  are 
essentially  described  in  this  catalog  under  general 
requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

A  master's  thesis  is  optional.  If  no  thesis  is  written,  a 
special  project  must  be  completed,  bringing  the  mini- 
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mum  total  number  of  credits  required  to  33  rather 
than  30  as  under  the  thesis  program.  Industrial  Engi- 
neering and  Operations  Research  graduate  students 
may  select  theoretical  or  applied  research  projects 
related  to  either  the  industrial-financial  sector  or  the 
public  sector;  current  projects  in  the  public  sector  are 
concerned  with  health-care  delivery,  the  environment, 
transportation,  and  community  service. 

The  Department  requires  no  foreign-language  read- 
ing competency  for  the  doctoral  degree. 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING  AND  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH. 

Special  projects  in  industrial  engineering  and/or  operations 
research.  Scope  varied  to  meet  specific  conditions. 
Prerequisite  as  required  by  the  problem.  Credit,  1-6. 

701.  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  AND  OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH. 

A  series  of  seminars  on  current,  or  recent,  research  conducted 
by  faculty,  graduate  students,  and/or  invited  lecturers. 
Required  course  for  all  Industrial  Engineering  and  Opera- 
tions Research  graduate  students  regardless  of  background. 

Credit,   1. 

720.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  OPERATIONS 

RESEARCH  I. 
Theory  and  application  of  linear  programming.  Includes  for- 
mulation of  linear  programming  models,  simplex,  revised 
simplex  and  dual  simplex  algorithms,  duality,  parametric 
procedures,  interpretation  of  results,  and  the  decomposition 
principle. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Giglio,  Mr.  Rikkers. 

722.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  OPERATIONS 

RESEARCH  II. 
Applications  and  solution  techniques  for  transshipment  and 
discrete  programming  problems;  included  are  primal-dual 
algorithms  for  transshipment  problems,  primal  and  dual  cut- 
ting plane,  branch  and  bound,  and  heuristic  algorithms  for 
discrete  programs. 
Prerequisite,  IE/OR  720  or  equivalent. 

Mr.   Balintfy,   Mr.   Davis,   Mr.   Giglio,   Mr.   Rikkers. 

724.  NON-LINEAR  AND  DYNAMIC  PROGRAMMING. 
Theory  and  methods  required  to  solve  non-linear  problems: 
Kuhn-Tucker  theory,  quadratic,  separable  and  geometric 
programming  gradient  techniques,  and  dynamic  program- 
ming. Also  methods  of  stochastic  programming  are  surveyed. 
Formulations  and  applications  are  stressed  and  case  exam- 
ples are  presented. 
Prerequisite,  IE/OR  720. 

Mr.  Davis,   Mr.  Giglio,   Mr.  Rikkers. 

726.  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  APPLICATION. 
Introduction    to  the  practice  of  operations  research.   Cases 
from  the  literature,  the  instructor's  experience,  and  back- 
grounds of  government,  industry,  and  education.  Field  work 
on  an  actual  case. 

Prerequisites,  IE/OR  680,  720  (concurrent),  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Giglio,   Mr.    Miser. 

728.   RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  MATHEMATICAL 

PROGRAMMING. 
In-depth  study  of  the  theory  and/or  application  of  recent 
developments  in  mathematical  programming. 
Prerequisites,  IE/OR  722  and  724. 

Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Giglio,   Mr.  Rikkers. 
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751.  DESIGN  FOR  PRODUCTION. 

The  analysis  of  the  factors  and  techniques,  theoretical  and 
practical,  involved  in  the  effective  design  of  production  sys- 
tems. 

Prerequisite,  basic  knowledge  of  statistics  and  operations 
research.  Mr.  Sadowski. 

752.  MECHANIZATION  AND  AUTOMATION. 

Investigation  and  analysis  of  the  planning  and  control  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  mechanization  and  automation  of 
production  systems. 
Prerequisite,  basic  knowledge  of  the  area.  Mr.   Sadowski. 

753.  METHODS  OF  MEASUREMENT  OF  HUMAN 
WORK. 

Analysis  of  physiological  and/or  psychological  aspects  of 
work  situations.  Learning,  skilled  performance,  decision  pro- 
cesses. 

3  class  hours,  lectures  and  projects. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Duffv,    Mr.    Lippert. 

754.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  ENGINEERING 
ECONOMY. 

An  integrated  treatment  of  elements  of  engineering  econ- 
omy, economics,  accounting,  finance  and  operations  research 
to  provide  a  unified  background  for  economics  decision-mak- 
ing. 

Prerequisites,  background  in  economics,  engineering  mathe- 
matics, and  elementary  probability  theory.  Mr.   Giglio. 

755.  QUALITY  CONTROL  AND  RELIABILITY 
ENGINEERING 

Current  methods  and  techniques  in  quality  control  and  relia- 
bility will  be  developed  and  discussed  with  emphasis  being 
placed  on  the  application  of  these  principles. 
Prerequisite.  IE/OR  572.  Mr    Rising,    Mr.  Sadowski. 

756.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  DATA  PROCESSING. 

Probability  theory  and  information  theory,  components  and 
operation  of  analog  and  digital  computers,  the  analysis  of 
large-scale  data-processing  systems  as  applied  to  the  function 
ing  of  organizational  control  systems. 
Prerequisite.  IE/OR  556.  Mr    Trues  well. 

757.  HUMAN  FACTORS  DESIGN  ENGINEERING. 

The  design  of  engineering  systems,  machines,  consumer 
goods,  etc.  which  accommodate  the  characteristics  of  the 
human  users,  operators  and  maintainers.  Methods  are  devel- 
oped for  obtaining  data  about  human  performance,  prefer- 
ences, tolerances,  and  group  behavior  needed  in  engineering 
design  problems.  The  case  method  is  used  with  comprehen- 
sive readings  in  the  literature.  Student  projects  relating  to 
human  factors  in  design  are  encouraged. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Duffy,   Mr.   Lippert. 

758.  DESIGN  OF  CLOSELY-CONFINED  MANNED- 
OPERATIONS  STATIONS  (OE  781). 

Introductory  anatomy  and  physiology;  respiration,  effects  of 
various  air  composition  and  pressures  on  efficiency,  console 
design,  anthropometry,  work  place  layout;  design  of  controls, 
psychological  and  physiological  effects  of  work  in  confined 
spaces:  system  design  and  allocation  of  function. 
Three  class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite,  IE/OR  757  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  ■/.    Mr.   Duffy.   Mr.   Lippert. 

761.  DATA  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  AND 
DESIGN. 

Analysis  and  design  of  small,  medium,  and  large-scale  elec- 
tronic data  processing  systems.  Real-time  systems  applica- 
tions currently  in  use  and  proposed  in  the  data-processing 
areas  as  opposed  to  the  scientific  areas.  Electronic  data  proc- 
essing systems  and  their  effect  on  industrial  and  other  organi- 
zations. Mr.   Anderson,   Mr.  Trueswell. 


762.  COMPUTER  METHOD  FOR  OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH/MANAGEMENT  SCIENCE 
APPLICATIONS. 

The  development  of  computer  systems  to  process  data  and 
implement  algorithms  in  the  operations  research/ 
management  science  literature.  A  project-oriented  course; 
both  technical  and  user-oriented  manuals  will  be  prepared 
for  each  project. 

Prerequisites,  IE/OR  722  or  IE/OR  724  (concurrent)  and 
facility  with  a  scientific  programming  language  such  as  FOR- 
TRAN IV.  Mr.   Kaminsky,    Mr.   Rikkers. 

763.  INFORMATION  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 

The  information  searching  tools  and  techniques  available  to 
scientific  and  industrial  organizations.  Individual  and  group 
behavior  in  using  these  techniques.  Critical  anaUscs  ot  iriloi 
mat  ion   searching  and   retrieval   systems,   both   manual   and 
automated.  Mr.  Trueswell. 

777.   MANUFACTURING  CONTROL. 

A  quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis  oi  decision-making 
techniques  in  manufacturing  and  production  control  Tech- 
niques in  areas  such  as  scheduling,  queuing,  inventory  con- 
trol, and  process  control  are  studied,  extended,  and  eval- 
uated. 

Prerequisites,  basic  know  ledge  of  statistics,  principles  of 
operations  research,  and  an  elementary  course  in  the  field. 

Mi     Rising,    Mr     Sadowski 

783.  SIMULATION  VND  MONTE  CARLO  rECHNIQUE 

Theory  and  application  of  simulation  to  problems  of  interest 
to  the  Industrial  Engineer.  Students  are  expected  to  design, 
develop,  test,  and  evaluate  several  different  types  of  complex 
simulation  models 
Prerequisites,  IE/OR  572,  ">7:i.  Mr    Sadowski  and  Staff. 

784    s  I  0<  11  \STIC:  PROCESSES  IN  INDUS  I  RI  \l 
ENGINEERING  I 

Application  and  ihcor\  of  stochastic  processes  with  primary 
emphasis  on  Markov ian  pro*  esses   Applications  in  inventory 
control,  maintenance,  and  queuing  theory. 
Prerequisite,  IE/OR  571  Mr    Kaminsky,   Mr    Rikkers 

785.  STOCHASTIC  PROCESSES  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING  II 

Continuation  of  IE/OR  7H4;  the  stud)  ol   Markov  processes 
Included  are  non-Markovian  processes,  regenerative  stochas- 
tic processes,  and  imbedded   Marko\   processes.  Both  theory 
and  applications 
Prerequisite.  IE/OR  784.  Mr.   Kaminsky,   Mi     Rikkers 

786.  DECISION  ANALYSIS. 

Decision  problems  involving  the  choice  between  alternatives 
when  uncertainty  is  present  I  mphasis  on  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  this  method,  rather  than  on  the  more  abstract 
theory.  Topics  include  the  structure  of  a  Decision  Analysis 
problem,  the  assessment  of  the  decision-maker's  value  struc- 
ture. 

791.  SEMINAR  IN  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH. 
Current  applications,  research  activities,  and  research  prob- 
lems in  operations  research.   Advanced   master's  and   Ph.D. 
students  only. 

Mr    Davis.    Mr.   Giglio.   Mr.    Kaminsky, 
Mr.    Miser.    Mr.   Rikkers 

792.  SEMINAR  IN  MAM  I-  \C  TURING  AND 
PRODUCTION. 

Current  application,  research  activites,  and  research  prob- 
lems in  manufacturing  and  production.  Advanced  master's 
and  Ph.D.  students  only.  Mr.   Rising,   Mr.   Sadowski. 

793.  SEMINAR  IN  DATA  PROCESSING  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDLING  SYSTEMS. 

Current  applications,  research  activities,  and  research  prob- 
lems in  information-handling  and  data-processing  systems. 
Advanced  master's  and  Ph.D.  students  only.      Mr.  Trueswell. 


800.    MASTER'S  THESIS. 


Credit.   3-6. 
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900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION.  Credit,   18. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

(For  cither  major  or  minor  credit) 

553.   METHODS  AND  STANDARDS  ENGINEERING. 
The  principles  involved   in   the  simplification  of  the  work 
pattern    and    the   design    of   the    work    place,    and    in    the 
establishment  of  production  standards. 
Three  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  IE/OR  271,  previously  or  concurrently. 

Credit,  4.    Mr.  Duffy,   Mr.   Kroner,   Mr.   Lippert. 

556.   DATA  PROCESSING  AND  INFORMATION 
HANDLING  SYSTEMS. 

Principles  and  applications  of  data-processing  and  electronic 
computer  systems  for  use  by  industrial  engineers  as  a  man- 
agement tool  for  control  and  decision  making. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Trueswell. 

641.  HOSPITAL  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  I. 

Introduction  to  the  application  of  industrial  engineering 
techniques  to  hospital  management.  Emphasis  on  the  institu- 
tion of  industrial  engineering  programs  in  hospitals  and  the 
choice  of  suitable  projects.  Guest  lecturers.  Mr.  Rising. 

642.  HOSPITAL  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  II. 

A  projects  course  based  upon  material  covered  in  IE/OR  641. 
A    study   is   first    made   of  previous   industrial   engineering 
projects  in  hospitals;  each  student  then  conducts  a  project  of 
his  own  in  a  local  hospital. 
Prerequisite,  IE/OR  641.  Mr.   Rising. 

660.  SAFETY  ENGINEERING. 

Occupational  health  and  safety  for  industrial  engineers. 
Especial  attention  directed  toward  requirements  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Administration  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Mr.   Lippert. 

675.  JOB  EVALUATION. 

The  principles  used  to  determine  an  evaluation  of  all  occu- 
pations in  order  to  establish  an  equitable  rating  between 
them,  to  establish  sound  wage  and  salary  policies. 
Prerequisite,  IE/OR  151. 

Credit,  2.    Mr.   Duffy,   Mr.  Lippert. 

676.  TIME  STUDY. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  exlablishment  of  production 
standards  and  their  application  in  the  management  function 
of  cost  accounting,  estimating,  production  control  incentives, 
budgetary  control. 

Prerequisite,  IE/OR  151  concurrently  except  for  Business 
Administration  majors.  Mr.  Duffy,   Mr.   Lippert. 

677.  LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
FACILITIES. 

The  principles  applying  to  plant  layout,  materials  handling, 
and  plant  location.  Modes  of  layout  presentations  illustrated 
by  means  of  a  student  project. 
Prerequisite,  IE/OR  678  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Kroner,   Mr.  Sadowski. 

682.  WORK  SIMPLIFICATION. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  simplification  of  means  of 
doing  work  and  in  the  application  and  use  of  these  princi- 
ples. 

One  class  hour,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisites,  ME  568  and  IE/OR  676  concurrently. 

Credit,  2,   Mr.   Duffy,   Mr.   Lippert. 

COURSES  NOT  FOR  MAJOR  CREDIT 

(No  graduate  credit  for  students  majoring  in 
Industrial  Engineering  &  Operations  Research) 

560.  DESIGN  OF  MAN-MACHINE  SYSTEMS  I. 
Introduction    to    principles    of   human-factors   engineering. 
Anthropometric,     physiological,     and     psychological     data 
sources.    Data-gathering   and   analysis   techniques   useful    to 


designers  and  industrial  engineers.  Occupational  health  and 
safety  standards. 

Three  class  hours  include  lectures,  demonstrations,  and 
experiments.  Project  option.  Mr.   Duffy,   Mr.   Lippert. 

561.  DESIGN  MAN-MACHINE  SYSTEMS  II. 

Human  factors  data  applications  to  design  of  equipment  and 

industrial  urban  and  vehicle  enviroment.  Decision  processes, 

communication.   Problems  of  layout  in  industry,  hospitals, 

etc.    Involves    more    complex    problem    applications    than 

IE/OR  260/560. 

Three    class    hours    include    lectures,    demonstrations,    and 

experiments. 

Project  option. 

Prerequisite  IE/OR  260/560  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Duffy,   Mr.   Lippert. 

571.  BASIC  PROBABILITY  FOR  ENGINEERS. 
Probability  theory,  including:  samples  spaces;  discrete  and 
continuous  random  variables;  functions  of  random  variables; 
marginal,   conditional,    and   joint   probability,   density   and 
cumulative  distribution  functions  and  movements. 
Prerequisite,  Math  124. 

Mr.   Davis,   Mr.  Giglio,   Mr.    Kaminsky,   Mr.   Rikkers. 

572.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENGINEERING  STATISTICS. 

Statistical    principles   as   applied    to   engineering   problems 

including  hypothesis  testing,  estimation,  analysis  of  variance, 

design   of  experiments,   sampling   plans,   statistical   quality 

control. 

Prerequisite,  IE/OR  571.  Mr.   Kaminsky. 

573.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SIMULATION  METHODS 

(also  listed  as  GB  573). 
Introduction  to  the  principles  and  methods  of  computer  sim- 
ulation for  the  analysis  and  design  of  complex  systems.  Prob- 
lems associated  with  developing  valid  and  meaningful  con- 
clusions from  simulation  experimentation.  Emphasis  on 
experimental  design,  model  validation  and  verification,  and 
analysis  of  results. 
Prerequisite,  IE/OR  571  and  basic  knowledge  of  FORTRAN. 

Mr.   Kaczka,   Mr.   Rising,   Mr.   Balintfy,   Mr.   Sadowski. 

653.  INDUSTRIAL-ENGINEERING  ECONOMICS  I. 

Accounting  tools  used  by  the  industrial  engineer  for  effective 
cost  control  and  the  economic  operation  of  industrial  enter- 
prises. Mr.   Giglio,   Mr.   Kroner,   Mr.   Sadowski. 

654.  INDUSTRIAL-ENGINEERING  ECONOMICS  II. 
Intended  for  all  technical  personnel.  Concepts  and  tech- 
niques required  to  make  sound  economic  decisions.  Topics 
include  use  of  interest  formulas,  replacement  theory,  schedul- 
ing algorithms,  lease  buy  decisions,  taxation  and  deprecia- 
tion, decision-making  under  risk,  forecasting  and  financing 
of  projects  in  both  the  public  and  private  sections. 

Mr.  Giglio,   Mr.    Kroner,   Mr.  Sadowski. 

678.  PRODUCTION  PLANNING  AND  CONTROL. 

Analysis  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  techniques  for  pro- 
duction planning  and  control  with  emphasis  on  their  appli- 
cation to  various  production  systems. 
Prerequisites,  IE/OR  572,680. 

Mr.   Kroner,   Mr.   Rising,   Mr.   Sadowski. 

679.  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  I. 

Deterministic  models  of  operations  research;  structure  and 
formulation  of  decision  models  for  planning  and  operating 
systems  and  algorithms  for  the  solution  of  linear  programs, 
network  problems,  integer  programs,  and  multi-stage  deci- 
sion problems.  Credit  not  allowed  for  student  who  have 
taken  Management  253,254. 

Mr.   Davis,   Mr.  Giglio,   Mr.   Kaminsky,   Mr.   Rikkers. 

680.  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  II. 

Stochastic  operations  research  models  including  probabilistic 
dynamic  programming  models,  Markov  chain  theory,  inven- 
tory models,  and  queuing  models.  Credit  not  allowed  for  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  Management  253,  254. 
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Prerequisites,  IE/OR  679  and  IE/OR  571   or  an  equivalent 
background  in  probability  theory. 

Mr.  Davis,   Mr.  Giglio.   Mr.   Kaminsky,   Mr.   Rikkers. 


Ixibor  Studies 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 


Harvey  L.  Friedman.  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science  and  Director  of  the  Labor  Relations  and 
Research  Center,  }.D.,  Boston  University,  1947. 

Solomon  Barkin,  Professor  of  Economics. 

John  L.  Blackman,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  oj  Eco- 
nomics. 

David  R.  Bloodsworth,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center,  M.S.  in  Labor 
Studies,  Massachusetts.  1968. 

Tim  L.  Bornstein,  Associate  Professor  of  Law  and 
Industrial  Relations. 

John  T.  Co.nlon.  Professor  of  Management. 

Hilda  Golden.  Associate  Professor  oj  Sociology. 

Bruce  G.  Laurie,  Assistant  Professoi  of  History. 

George  T.  Sulzner,  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science. 

Richard  \V.  Trueswell,  Professor  of  Industrial  En- 
gineering. 

Barbara  F.  Turner,  Associate  Professor  of  Human 
Development  and  Psychology. 

Stanley  J.  Young,  Professor  of  Management. 

THE  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  LABOR  STUDIES 
DEGREE  PROGRAM 

The  graduate  curriculum  leading  to  the  Mastel  el 
Science  in  Labor  Studies  is  an  interdepartmental  one. 
with  responsibility  for  coordinating  students'  programs 
vested  in  the  interdisciplinary  committee  recom 
mended  by  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Labor  Centei 
and  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Students  in  this  program  are  individually  advised  by 
members  of  the  Interdisciplinary  Committee. 

Two  years  is  considered  the  normal  period  for  com 
pleting  this  degree. 

Students  who  successfully  complete  the  graduate 
curriculum  in  Labor  Studies  will  be  prepared  primar- 
ily for  academic  work,  labor  union  employment,  and 
government  service. 

The  basic  requirements  for  the  degree  are: 

1.  Forty-two  graduate  credits  of  which  no  more  than 
nine  may  be  transferred  from  other  accredited  institu- 
tions. 

2.  A  research  project  (in  the  first  year),  an  internship 
(in  the  summer),  and  an  administrative  assignment  in 
the  worker's  education  extension  teaching  area  (in  the 
second  year)  are  expected  of  each  candidate. 

3.  A  thesis  is  optional. 

Students  admitted  to  the  Master  of  Science  in  Labor 
Studies  degree  program  must  meet  the  admission 
requirements  of  the  Graduate  School.  An  undergradu 
ate  major  in  a  social  science  or  in  business  administra- 
tion is  a  normal  prerequisite  to  admission.  Applicants 
|  for  admission  should  ordinarily  have  completed  intro- 
ductory   college   courses    in    principles   of  economics. 


labor  economics  or  labor  problems,  statistics,  and 
sociology  or  psychology.  Students  may  be  admitted  who 
are  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  these  courses,  but  such 
students  will  be  required  to  remove  any  deficiencies 
without  credit  toward  the  M.S.  degree.  College-level 
courses  that  would  be  helpful,  although  not  required, 
include  industrial  relations,  government,  and  indus- 
trial engineering.  A  feature  of  the  program  requires  all 
students  to  serve  a  summer  internship  between  their 
first  and  second  year  and  an  assignment  in  field  work 
with  unions,  government  agencies,  etc. 

Students  are  required  to  take  the  following  courses 
in  order  to  qualify  for  this  degree: 

BA  751.  Organizational  Behavior. 

History  G36.  History  of  the  American  Laboi  Move 
ment. 

Econ.  743.  Wage  Theory  and  Wage  Relationships. 

Econ.  741.  Collective  Bargaining. 

Econ.  747.  Manpower  Development. 

Labor  Rel  710.  Seminal  in  Labor  Relations. 

Labor  Rel  705.  Practicum  in  Labor  Research. 

One  graduate  course  in  the  500.  600.  or  700  series  in 
psychology;  sociology  and/or  industrial  engineering, 
approved  by  the  Director.  In  addition,  students  are 
required  to  choose  live  cleclives,  at  least  one  of  which 
must  be  selected  from  Labor  Rel  764.  Econ  742.  745. 
641.746,  SBA  760. n- 762. 

Required  Courses  marked  with  *. 

Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center  Course  Offer- 
ings 


7011.   SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 


Credit.    1-6. 


•705.    PRACTICUM  IN  I   \BOK  K  I  sfARl  II  I   WD  II 
The  practical  aspects  of  labor  relations  with  periodic  semi- 
nars on  methodologv.   Research   projects  of  the  Center  are 
used  foi  experience,  as  well  as  areas  of  particular  concern  to 
the  students.  Credit.  6 

•710.  SEMINAR  IN  LABOR  REI  A  I  IONS 
Critical   issues   in   the  labor  field,  such  as  nature  of  work, 
"unemployment     pockets,"     racial     integration     in     unions. 
Based  upon  historical  perspective,  selected  research  and  field 
work.  Taken  in  second  year.  Credit,    3.    Mr.   Friedman. 

764.  THE  GOVERNMENT  Of  UN-IONS. 

The  organization  and  structure  of  unions,  management  of 
union  activity,  and  policies  and  practices  of  unions,  includ- 
ing administration,  contract  negotiations,  union  organiza- 
tion and  grievance  handling.  Credit,  }.   Mr.  Friedman. 

777.   LABOR  RELATIONS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SECTOR. 
Labor  relations  for  employees  of  federal,  slate,  and  local  gov- 
ernment including  but  nol  limited  to  educational  employees, 
professionals,   and    persons  anticipating  careers   in   govern- 
ment. Special  attention  to  statutory  requirements. 

Credit,   3.    Mr.    Friedman. 

School  of  Business  Administration  Course  Offerings 
700J.  EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS  LAW. 
•751.  ORGANIZATIONAL  BEHAVIOR. 

761.  SEMINAR  IN  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT. 

762.  MANAGEMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 

763.  SEMINAR  IN  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 
803.   MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS. 
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Department  of  Economics  Course  Offerings 

542.  LABOR  LAW  AND  LEGISLATION. 

638.  ECONOMICS  OF  HEALTH. 

641.  ECONOMIC  SECURITY. 

645.   HUMAN  RESOURCE  ECONOMICS. 

647.  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET. 

•741.  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING. 

*743.  WAGE  THEORY  AND  WAGE  RELATIONSHIPS. 

745.  LABOR  DISPUTE  SETTLEMENT. 

746.  COMPARATIVE  LABOR  MOVEMENTS. 
•747.   MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT. 


Department  of  Psychology  Course  Offerings 

580.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

588.  INDUSTRIAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Department  of  Sociology  Course  Offerings 

551.   URBAN  SOCIOLOGY. 

556.   RACE  RELATIONS. 
575.  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 

592.   INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  WELFARE. 

718.  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIOLOGY. 

731.  SOCIAL  GERONTOLOGY. 

759.  SOCIAL  STRATIFICATION. 

785.  COMPLEX  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Department  of  Political  Science  Course  Offerings 

517    MASSACHUSETTS  POLITICS. 
523.   PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION. 

560.  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW. 

561.  CIVIL  LIBERTIES. 

605.  THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS. 
614.  METROPOLITAN  POLITICS. 
624.  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW. 
627.  COMPARATIVE  PUBLIC  POLICY. 

Department  of  History  Course  Offerings 

624.  THE  PROGRESSIVE  AGE  (1900-1920). 

625.  THE  UNITED  STATES  BETWEEN  THE  WORLD 
WARS. 

630.  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

•636.   HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LABOR 
MOVEMENT. 

637.  THE  CITY  IN  THE  MODERN  UNITED  STATES. 
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752.  MECHANIZATION  AND  AUTOMATION. 

753.  METHODS  OF  MEASUREMENT  OF  HUMAN 
WORK 
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and  Regional  Planning 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

PAUL  N.  Procopio,  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture 
and  ActingHead  of  the  Department,  B.S.,  Massachusetts, 
1941;  M.S.,  1954. 


Julius  Gy.  Fabos,  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture 
and  Resource  Planning  and  Graduate  Program  Direc- 
tor, B.S.,  Rutgers,  1961;  M.L.A.,  Harvard,  1964;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan,  1973. 

Theodore  S.  Bacon,  Jr.,  Professor  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning,  B.A.,  Amherst,  1942;  M.C.P..  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  1956. 

Morton  B.  Braun,  Lecturer  in  City  and  Regional 
Planning,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1941;  M.G.R.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1948. 

Robert  O.  Brush,  Lecturer,  North  Eastern  Forestry 
Research  Unit,  B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1966;  M.L.A.,  1968. 

Walter  H.  BumgaRdner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Park 
Administration  and  Regional  Planning,  B.S.,  Southern 
Illinois,  1966;  M.S.,  1968;  Ph.D.,  Texas  A  and  M,  1974. 

Carl  A.  Carlozzi,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Resource  Planning,  B.S.,  Kent  State,  1955;  M.A.,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1965. 

Richard  J.  Costley,  Professor  of  Park  Administration 
and  Regional  Planning,  B.S.,  Utah  State,  1934;  M.S., 
Illinois,  1936. 

Chester  Cramer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture, B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1966;  M.L.A.,  Harvard, 
1968. 

Hugh  C.  Davis,  Professor  of  Resource  Planning,  B.S., 
Rollins  College,  1950;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1955;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Nicholas  T.  Dines,  Associate  Professor  of  Landscape 
Architecture,  B.S.,  Michigan  State,  1966;  ML. A.,  Har- 
vard, 1968. 

John  H.  Foster,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Regional  Planning 
and  Professor  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Economics. 

Arnold  Friedmann,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture and  Professor  of  Design,  B.F.A.,  Pratt  Institute 
of  New  York  University,  1953;  M.S.,  1960. 

Barrie  B.  Greenbie,  Professor  of  Urban  and  Regional 
Planning,  B.S.,  Florida,  1953;  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1968; 
Ph.D.,  1972. 

Christopher  M.  Greene,  Visiting  Lecturer  of  Regional 
Planning.  B.A.,  Wesleyan,  1969;  M.L.A.,  Massachusetts, 
1972. 

Tom  S.   Hamilton,  Jr.,   Associate  Professor  of  Land- 
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scape  Architecture,  B.F.A.,  Illinois,  1950;  M.S.,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1952. 

Benjamin  Isgur,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Resource  Plan- 
ning, B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1933;  M.S.,  1935;  Ph.D.,  1940. 

Robert  L.  Kent.  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Landscape 
Architecture,  B.S.,  Michigan  State.  1957;  ML. A.,  1959. 

Gordon  S.  King,  Professor  of  Arboriculture  and  Park 
Administration,  B.S.,  Michigan  Slate,  1941;  M.S.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1956. 

John  H.  Martin,  Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 
and  Landscape  Architecture,  A.R.I. B. A.,  Brighton  Col- 
lege of  Art,  1956;  Certificate,  University  College,  Lon- 
don. 1960;  M.L.A.,  Harvard,  1967. 

Harold  E.  Mosher,  Professor  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture, B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1942;  B.L.A.,  1947:  M.L.A.. 
1957. 

Gustave  D.  Olson,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Land- 
scape Operations  and  Park  Administration,  B.S..  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1968;  MR. P..  1972. 

Rutherford  H.  Platt,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Regional  Planning,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography  and 
Regional  Planning,  and  Research  Associate.  Institute  for 
Man  and  Environment,  B.A.,  Yale,  1962;  J.D.,  Chicago, 
1967;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Andrew  J.  W.  Scheffev.  Professor  of  Regional  and  Pol- 
icy Planning,  B.A.,  Haverford,  1951;  M.S.,  Michigan, 
1952;  Ph.D..  1958. 

Harry  E.  Schwarz,  Lecturer  in  Regional  Planning, 
B.C.E.,  George  Washington,  1954. 

Paul  W.  Shuldiner,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Regional  Plan- 
ning and  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  B.S..  Illinois, 
1951;  M.S.,  California  at  Berkeley.  1961. 

Melvin  H.  Smith,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture and  Lecturer  in  Architecture,  B.S.,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  1954. 

William  H.  Stewart,  Visiting  Lecturer  of  Landscape 
Architecture.  B.L.A.,  Michigan,  1961;  M.L.A.,  1968. 

Ross  S.  Whaley,  Professor  of  Resource  and  Economic 
Planning  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Food  and  Natural 
Resources.  B.S.,  Michigan,  1959;  M.S.,  Colorado  State, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1969. 

Ervin  H.  Zure,  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture  and 
Regional  Planning  and  Director  of the  Institute  for  Man  and 
Environment,  B.S.,  Wisconsin,  1954;  M.L.A.,  Harvard, 
1959;  F.A.A.R.,  American  Academy  in  Rome,  1961,  Ph.D., 
Clark,  1973. 

DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

At  the  graduate  level,  the  department  offers  the  Master 
of  Landscape  Architecture  (M.L.A.)  and  Master  of 
Regional  Planning  (M.R.P.)  degrees.  In  an  attempt  to 
concentrate  on  areas  in  which  faculty  have  particular 
abilities  in  the  hope  of  matching  them  with  special 
interests  and  needs  of  students  and  their  prospective 
employers,  the  Department  offers  three  general  areas  of 
concentration: 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE  PROGRAM 

I   (M.L.A.  Degree) 

I    This  program  is  intended  to  provide  the  student  with 
I    basic    technical    knowledge    in    the   execution   of   the 


responsibilities  of  the  landscape  architect  in  general 
practice.  Emphasis  is  on  both  social  and  natural  svs 
terns  and  the  manifestations  of  their  interrelationships 
through  physical  form.  Studio  work  emphasizes  real 
world  problems  as  much  as  possible  through  designs 
for  actual  environments  in  the  campus  area.  Some  of 
these  are  projects  that  may  actually  be  carried  out  in 
the  field,  studio  work  also  emphasizes  design  as  An 
Employment  in  private  landscape  architecture  firms  as 
well  as  many  public  agencies  concerned  with  quality  ol 
the  visual  environment  is  the  most  likely  goal  for  the 
graduates  of  this  program,  but  some  landscape  archi- 
tects also  find  planning  and  administrative  jobs  in  var- 
ious corpora  tations  and  agencies. 

LANDSCAPE  PLANNING  PROGRAM  (M.L.A. or 
MRP.  Degrees) 

This  program  emphasizes  the  physical  and  ecological 
aspects  of  regional  landscape  planning  and  design  with 
emphasis  on  in-depth  knowledge  of  natural  processes 
in  relation  to  the  visual  and  cultural  values  of  land- 
scapes. The  principal  objective  of  this  program  is  to 
produce  planners  capable  of  integrating  physical  and 
aesthetic  aspects  of  the  regional  landscape  with  institu- 
tional and  political  decision  making  processes.  Tin- 
advent  of  citizen  concerns  ovel  land  use.  and  conse- 
quent federal  and  state  environmental  protection  acts, 
makes  this  program  particularly  appropriate  foi  plan- 
ners and  designers  with  a  large-scale  environmental 
outlook. 

REGIONAL  PLANNING  PROGRAM  (M.R.P. 
Degree) 

The  purpose  of  tins  program  is  to  develop  in  the  sm 
dent  an  understanding  ol  the  political,  administrative 
and  institutional  Iramevvork  within  which  regional 
planning  is  carried  out  and  plans  implemented.  While 
geared  heavily  to  social  and  institutional  concerns,  it 
relates  these  to  ecological  constraints  and  design  cri- 
teria which  will  weigh  increasingly  in  planning  deci- 
sions affecting  the  regional  landscape.  Graduates  of 
this  program  are  particularly  suited  to  (though  cer- 
tainly not  limited  to)  employment  in  municipal, 
regional  and  slate  planning  offices. 

It  is  recognized  that  these  programs  do  not  cover  the 
wide  spectrum  of  activities  which  mav  be  included 
within  either  of  the  professions  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture or  Regional  Planning.  The  Department  and  the 
University  offei  a  number  of  complementary  courses. 
These  programs  are  established  as  guides  rather  than 
blueprints,  but  they  reflet  t  spe<  ial  competency,  experi- 
ence and  interests  which  the  faculty  wishes  to  share 
with  students  as  well  as  planning  agencies  and  the  pub- 
lic at  large. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS: 

Master  of  Landsi  ape  Architecture 
Master  of  Regional  Planning 

The  Master's  degree  program  offers  a  latitude  to  the 
student  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  courses.  Rigid 
degree  requirements  are  not  stated  insofar  as  formal 
course  work  is  concerned.  It  is  required  that  all  stu 
dents  meet  with  their  academic  advisers  prior  to  the 
start  of  classes  to  determine  a  suitable  program.  How- 
ever, the  degree  is  conferred  only  upon  those  graduate 
students  who  have  satisfactorily  met  the  follow  ing  basic 
requirements: 
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1)  Work  covering  at  least  four  semesters  in  residence. 

2)  A  minimum  of  three  months  spent  in  professional 
practice  or  research. 

3)  The  earning  of  not  fewer  than  46  credits,  of  which 
28  consist  of  graduate  level  courses  given  within  the 
Department  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Regional 
Planning. 

4)  The  preparation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  or  ter- 
minal project  and  satisfactory  completion  of  an  oral 
examination  on  the  same  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
semester  in  residence.  (Basically,  a  terminal  project  is 
similar  to  a  thesis  in  terms  of  scope  of  work  required. 
However,  the  mode  of  presentation  for  the  terminal 
project  is  much  more  flexible;  e.g.,  large  fold-out  maps 
are  not  permitted  in  the  presentation  of  a  thesis,  but 
are  permitted  in  a  terminal  project.) 

5)  Fulfillment  of  the  requirements  indicated  in  the 
curriculum  guidelines  (for  the  student's  program) 
which  were  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  student's  first 
semester  in  this  graduate  program. 

6)  See  additional  requirements  under  the  General 
Information  Section  of  this  Bulletin. 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 


Landscape  Architecture 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 


Credit,    1-5. 


701.  DESIGN  PROBLEMS  I. 

Emphasis  on  the  development  of  skills  in  site  design.  Deals 
with  smaller-scale  site-development  problems,  site  analysis, 
program  development,  design  process,  and  alternative  meth- 
ods of  communication.  Individual  and  team  projects. 
Prerequisite,  Env  Des  235,  236,  8c  615.   Credit,  S.   Mr.  Gluck. 

702.  DESIGN  PROBELMS  II. 

Essentially   a    problem-solving  course,  drawing   upon   tech- 
niques from  landscape  design,  physical  planning,  and  archi- 
tectural design.  Problems  of  varying  scale  and  complexity. 
Current  real  world  problems  emphasized. 
Prerequisite,  Env  Des  615. 

Credit,  5.   Mr.  Gluck,  Mr.  Martin. 

703.  ECOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Visual  evaluation  of  plant  associations  as  related   to  land 
form  and  environmental  conditions.  Field  studies. 

Mr.   Mosher. 

706.  PRESENTATION. 

Advanced  visual  communications  techniques  applicable  to 
landscape  architecture. 

707.  CONSTRUCTION. 

Problems   in   landscape  construction   as  related   to  general 
design.  Mr.  Dines. 

708.  CONSTRUCTION. 

Road  alignment,  computations,  and  advanced  landscape  con- 
struction. Mr.  Dines. 


713.714.  SEMINAR. 

Professional  topics  in  landscape  architecture. 


Mr.   Martin. 


721.  LANDSCAPE  PLANNING. 

An  introduction  to  landscape  types,  values,  and  landscape 
assessment  techniques.  Landscape  planning  considerations 
for  land  use  and  management,  and  traditional  as  well  as 
developing  landscape  planning  procedures  are  also  discussed. 
Credit,  2.  each  semester.   Mr.   Fabos,   Mr.   Zube. 


731.  ADVANCED  DESIGN  PROJECTS. 

Advanced  design  projects. 

Credit,  5.   Mr.   Martin.  Mr.  Procopio. 

737.  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE. 

Professional  office-management  and  procedures:  ethics,  com- 
missions, contracts,  responsibilities,  specifications,  and  cost 
estimating.  Mr.   Kent. 

793-794.  SEMINAR. 

Topics  in  environmental  planning  and  design  reasearch  and 

theory.  Credit,  2  each  semester. 


800.  MASTERS  THESIS. 

801.  TERMINAL  PROJECT. 

Regional  Planning. 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 


Credit,  8. 
Credit,  8. 


Credit,  1-5. 


741.  WATER  RESOURCES  PLANNING. 
Water  resources  planning  as  a  part  of  environmental  plan- 
ning, the  stale  of  the  art  from  technical  and  institutional 
viewpoints,  the  steps  and  components  of  the  water  resources 
planning  process.  Mr.  Schwarz. 

743.  LAND  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
COMMUNITIES. 

Land  and  its  use  from  ancient  to  modern  times.  Emphasis  on 
the  resource  base  and  its  importance  as  the  intensity  of  land- 
use  increases  in  the  development  of  both  rural  communities 
and  highly  urbanized  areas.  Mr.  Bacon. 

744.  METROPOLITAN  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING. 
The  growth  and  decentralization  of  cities  and  the  formation 
of  metropolitan  areas.  Planning  as  applied  to  the  metropoli- 
tan complex  and  for  various  types  of  regions.  Mr.   Bacon. 

751.   PLANNING  IN  THE  POLITICAL  MOVEMENT. 
Planning  as  a  decision-making  process,  the  attributes  of  the 
political  and  administrative  environment  within  which  plan- 
ning takes  place,  and  the  implications  of  this  environment 
for  the  planning  process  and  the  planner.  Mr.  Sears. 

753.  RESOURCE  POLICY  AND  PLANNING. 
Policy  formation  and  the  planning  process  at  the  local,  state 
and  regional  levels;  the  role  of  Congress,  the  bureaucracy  and 
citizen  interests  in  policy  formation;  the  interplay  among 
forces  of  economics,  technology,  ecology  and  design  in  the 
determinization  of  policy  goals  and  planning  horizons. 

Mr.  Scheffey,  Mr.  Whaley. 

758.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION. 
Alternative   administrative   arrangements    for   dealing   with 
problems  of  environmental  management  and  control  at  var- 
ious levels  of  government.  Mr.  Scheffey. 

765.  DYNAMICS  OF  HUMAN  HABITATIONS. 
The  complex  interactions  that  take  place  between  man  and 
the  physical  environment.  Information  and  viewpoints  from 
psychology,  sociology,  biology,  ecology,  ethology,  art,  archi- 
tecture, and  planning.  Mr.  Greenbie. 

775.  PROJECTS  IN  PLANNING  I. 

Development  of  elementary  planning  and  design  methods, 
application  in  the  planning  of  projects.  Mr.  Braun. 

776.  PROJECTS  IN  PLANNING  II. 

Development  of  advanced-level  planning  and  design  meth- 
ods, application  in  the  planning  of  projects. 
Prerequisite,  Reg  PI  775.  Mr.  Braun. 

781.  REGIONAL  PLANNING  STUDIO. 
Preparation  of  regional-development  plans  based  upon  an 
interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
regional  problems  and  potentials.  Credit,  5. 

Mr.  Carlozzi,  Mr.   Fabos,   Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Sears. 
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7HH     |   RBAN    \NI>  REC.IONAI    SIM!   I   \  I  ION    VND 

GAMING. 
Purposes    and    characteristics    of    models,    simulations,    and 
games.    Brief    examination    of    several    recent    urban    and 
regional  planning  models,  in-depth  examination  of  two  or 
three.  The  model-building  process.  Mr.   Sears. 

795.(1).  796.(11).  SEMINAR. 

800.  MASTER'S  THESIS.  Credit,  8. 

801.  TERMINAL  PROJECT.  Credit,  8. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BO  I  H  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 


Environmental  Design 

543.  HISTORY  AND  THEORY  I. 

A  broad  survey  of  the  history  of  the  designed  human  environ- 
ment, from  the  origins  of  human  socicu  into  the  Renais- 
sance. Mr.    Martin. 

544.  HISTORY  AND  THEORY  II. 

A  broad  survey  of  the  history  of  the  designed  human  environ- 
ment, from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present.  M  i .    Fabos. 

615.  GRAPHIC  COMMUNICATION  II. 

Current  techniques  used  in  the  graphic  communication  of 
the  analysis  and  solution  of  environmental-design  problems, 
and  the  development  of  facility  in  the  use  of  various  media. 
Prerequisite.  Env  Dcs  212.  Mr.   Dines.   Credit,  4. 

628.  APPLIED  DESIGN. 

The  development  of  an  approach  embodying  the  application 
of  theory  and  design  principles  to  the  solution  of  environ- 
mental design  problems. 
Prerequisites,  615  and  647. 

Credit,  -f .    Mr.   Cramer.    Mr.    Martin. 

647.  THEORY  I 

Basic  physical  and  ecological  principles  to  be  considered  in 
design  and  planning.  Mr.  Cramer.   Mr.  Gluck. 

648.  THEORY  II. 

Basic  economic,  social,  and  political  principles  to  be  con- 
sidered in  design  and  planning.         Mi.   Cramer,   Mr.   Gluck. 


Landscape  Architecture 

653.  LAND  FORM. 

The  manipulation  of  land  surfaces  and  its  graphic  represen- 
tation through  topographical  plans,  cross  sections,  profiles, 
and  models. 
Prerequisite.  Env  Des  212.  Credit,  2.    Mr.    Procopio. 

656.  CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS. 

Material  used  in  landscape  construction,  their  design  poten- 
tial and  limitations. 
Prerequisite,  Ld  Arc  653.  Mr.   Kent. 

668.  OPEN-SPACE  PLANNING  AND  DESIGN. 

The  relationship  of  open-space  planning  to  city  and  regional 
planning;  the  various  functions  of  open  space;  the  problems 
of  planning  and  designing  parks  and  recreation  areas  to  sat- 
isfy varying  needs.  Mr.   Bumgardner,   Mr.  Greenbie. 


Regional  Planning 

545.   METROPOLITAN  TRANSPORTATION. 

(See  Business  Adminstraiion  545). 

573.  CITY-PLANNING  HISTORY. 

The  historical  aspects  of  changing  land  uses,  the  evolution  of 
community  form,  and  the  development  of  urban  areas. 

Mr.   Bacon. 


574.  CITY  PLANNING. 

Planning  techniques  and  legal  tools  for  guidance  and  control 
of  contemporary  urban  and  metropolitan  development.  Spe- 
cial consideration  of  problems  of  land  use,  housing,  transpor- 
tation, and  related  urban  elements.  Mr.   Bacon. 

602.  ECOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  RESOURCE 
PLANNING. 

(See  Forestry  602). 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Carloz/i. 

677.  URBAN  PROBLEMS  1 

Urban  issues  in  the  context  of  metropolitan  and  regional 
implications,  changing  functions  and  relationships  ol  central 
cities  and  suburbs,  housing,  zoning,  urban  blight,  employ- 
ment, and  industrial  location,  formulation  of  planning  goals. 

678.  URBAN  PROBLEMS  II 

Arterial  systems,  fiscal  problems  and  captial  problems,  grant 
programs,  local  administrative  oranization,  metropolitan 
and  regional  organization. 


Linguistics 


GRADIA I  1    FACULTY 

Sami  h  J  w  Ki  n  si  r,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Linguistics,  B.A.,  George  Washington  I'niver 
sily.  1956;  B.A.,  Honors.  Oxford  Universit)  (Merlon). 
1958;  MA. .Yak-  University,  I960;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Thomas  Roeper,  Assistant  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.A.,  Red,  1965;  Ph.D..  Harvard, 
1973. 

Emmon    Werner    Bach,    Professor,    B.A.,    University 

of  Chicago.  19-19;  M.A..  1955;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

James  E.  Cathey.  Associate  Professor  oj  Germanic  lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

Donald  C.  FREem  w  Professor,  B.A.,  Middlebury,  1959; 
MA..  Broun,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Connecticut,  1965. 

Terence  Parsons.  Professoi  oj  Philosophy. 

Barbara  Hall  Partee,  Professor  of  Linguistics  and  of 
Philosophy,  B.A.,  Swarthmore,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology.  196.5. 

Alan  S.  Prince,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  McGill,  1971. 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1975. 

Robert  Rothstein.  Associate  Professor  of  Slavic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

Elisabeth  O.  Selkirk.  Assistant  Professor,  B.A..  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  1972. 

Edwin  S.  Williams,  Assistant  Professor,  A.  B. ,  Princeton, 
1970;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1974. 

The  Department  of  Linguistics  offers  graduate  work 
leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree;  a  small  number  of  stu- 
dents are  also  admitted  for  work  leading  to  the  M.A. 
degTee.  Students  may  concentrate  their  graduate  work 
in  any  of  the  following  areas;  syntax,  semantics,  pho- 
nology, diachronic  linguistics,  psycholinguistics,  formal 
foundations  of  linguistic  theory,  particular  languages 
or  language  families,  and  prosody,  metrics,  and  stylis- 
tics.  The  Department  of  Linguistics  teaches  English  as 
a  Foreign  Language  for  foreign  graduate  students,  but 
does  not  offer  any  courses  in  the  Teaching  of  English  as 
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a  Foreign  Language.  Graduate  training  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Linguistics  is  strongly  oriented  toward  prepar- 
ing students  to  carry  on  individual  creative  research  as 
early  as  possible  in  their  graduate  careers,  and  the 
Graduate  Program  is  set  up  so  as  to  maximize  close  stu- 
dent-faculty contact.  The  requirements  for  the  M.A. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees  listed  below  are  subject  to  periodic 
review;  students  are  therefore  advised  to  check  with  the 
Department  for  any  changes  in  requirements. 

THE  MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

Prerequisites  for  admission:  A  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree  in 
nearly  any  field  of  undergraduate  study.  The  following 
undergraduate  fields  from  a  useful  background  to  lin- 
guistics: anthropology,  computer  science,  English,  a 
foreign  language  or  language  family,  logic,  mathemat- 
ics, philosophy,  psychology,  and  sociology.  A  student 
may  be  required  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  undergrad- 
uate training  before  being  admitted  to  regular  status. 

Program  of  study:  Thirty  credit  hours  of  graduate 
work,  in  which  the  following  courses  would  normally 
be  included:  Linguistics  701,  Linguistics  702,  Linguis- 
tics 502,  and  other  core  courses.  Certain  courses  may  be 
waived  on  the  basis  of  previous  work. 

Examination  and  Thesis:  A  thesis  is  not  required  to 
complete  the  M.A.  M.A.  examinations  will  cover  signif- 
icant areas  of  graduate  work  in  linguistics. 

THE  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 
PROGRAM 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  A  B.A.,  B.S.,  or  M.A. 
degree. 

Program  of  Study:  Forty-eight  credits  of  graduate 
work,  at  least  half  of  which  consist  of  700-level  linguis- 
tics courses. 

Language  requirement:  There  is  no  formal  language 
requirement  in  the  Ph.D.  program.  (However,  students 
are  generally  expected  to  be  able  to  read  relevant  jour- 
nal articles  in  a  foreign  language.)  Students  are  also 
strongly  encouraged  to  carry  out  linguistic  research  on 
a  foreign  language  as  part  of  their  graduate  work. 

Examinations:  Ph.D.  candidates  must  satisfy  the 
general  examination  requirement  by  submitting  two 
linguistic  papers,  embodying  the  student's  original 
research,  in  two  distinct  areas  of  the  discipline.  A  final 
oral  examination  is  held  after  the  doctoral  dissertation 
is  submitted. 

Dissertation:  A  dissertation  is  required. 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 


700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Selected  research  problems  in  Linguistics. 

701. 


Credit,   1-12. 


INTENSIVE  INTRODUCTION  TO 
TRANSFORMATIONAL  GRAMMAR. 

An  intensive  introduction  to  the  concepts  of  transforma- 
tional grammar.  Survey  in  depth  of  problems  and  methods  of 
research,  with  emphasis  on  different  types  of  linguistic  evid- 
ence and  argument.  Credit,  6. 

702.   INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  AN 

UNFAMILIAR  LANGUAGE. 
Investigation,  with  the  aid  of  an  informant,  of  the  structure 
of  an  unfamiliar  language  and  of  specific  analytical  problems 


it  presents.  The  relevance  of  these  to  universal  grammar. 
Prerequisite,  Ling  701.  Mr.  Bach. 

703.  GENERATIVE  PHONOLOGY. 

Introduction  to  generative  phonology  primarily  for  graduate 
students  in  linguistics.  The  formalism  is  developed  and  justi- 
fied in  response  to  increasingly  complex  sets  of  data. 
Prerequisites,  Ling  701,  514.  Mr.   Keyser,   Ms.  Selkirk. 

704.  SYNTACTIC  THEORY. 

Advanced  survey  of  problems  in  the  syntax  of  natural  lan- 
guage encountered   in   attempting  to  characterize  formally 
the  notion  of  "grammar  of  a  natural  language." 
Prerequisite,  Ling  701. 

Mr.  Bach,   Ms.  Bresnan,   Ms.  Partee,  Ms.  Selkirk. 

705.  DIACHRONIC  LINGUISTICS. 

Topics  from  traditional  historical  linguistics  from  the  stand- 
point   of   transformational    generative    grammar:    language 
change,  relative  chronology  of  sound  changes,  comparative 
method,  internal  reconstruction,  and  linguistic  universals. 
Prerequisite:  Ling  701.  Mr.   Keyser. 

706.  PHONOLOGICAL  THEORY. 

The  investigation  of  issues  in  current  generative  phonologi- 
cal  theory.   Students  construct  theoretical  arguments  using 
original  evidence. 
Prerequisites:   Ling  701,  703.  Mr.  Keyser,   Ms.  Selkirk. 

707.  UNIVERSAL  GRAMMAR. 

Universal      principles     of     natural      language.      Universal 

hypotheses  made  to  date  in  the  development  of  linguistic 

theory. 

Prerequisites,  Ling  701,  702.  Mr.  Bach. 

708.  STRUCTURE  OF  ENGLISH. 

An  intermediate-level  survey  of  problems  in  the  syntax  of 
English,  designed  to  follow  directly  from  Ling  701. 
Prerequisite,  Ling  701.  Mr.   Bach,  Ms.  Bresnan,   Ms.   Partee. 

710.  SEMANTICS  AND  GENERATIVE  GRAMMAR. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  semantic  problems  in  transforma- 
tional-generative linguistics.  Feature  theory,  generative 
semantics,  performatives,  interpretation  of  derived  struc- 
tures, semantic  theory  of  truth,  interpretation  and  logic  of 
human  language.  Mr.  Bach,  Ms.  Bresnan,   Ms.  Partee. 

711.  PSYCHOLINGUISTICS:  LANGUAGE 
ACQUISITION. 

The  theoretical  foundations  and  methodology  of  the  study  of 
child  language.  The  relationship  between  language  acquisi- 
tion, the  study  of  universal  grammar,  and  theoretical  psy- 
chology. An  experimental  term  project  is  customary. 
Prerequisite,  Ling  701.  Mr.  Roeper. 

712.  PSYCHOLINGUISTICS:  THE  PERCEPTION  OF 
LINGUISTIC  FORM. 

An  introduction  to  psycholinguistics  concentrating  on  the 
psychological  perception  of  linguistic  form.  The  psychologi- 
cal reality  of  linguistic  models  and  perceptual  and  learning 
strategies. 
Prerequisite,  Ling  701.  Mr.   Roeper. 

713.  LINGUISTICS  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  application  of  modern  linguistics  to  literary  analysis. 
Meter,  style,  and  explication  of  text  on  the  basis  of  linguistic 
criteria.  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.   Keyser. 

714.  CONTEMPORARY  PHONETICS. 

Phonetics  and  the  theory  of  language.   Universal  phonetic 
alphabet,  acoustic  phonetics,  perceptional  phonetics,  articu- 
latory  phonetics  and  distinctive  features. 
Prerequisite,  Ling  701  or  permission  of  instructor. 

715.  THEORY  OF  GRAMMAR. 

Survey  and  comparison  of  theories  of  language.  Structural 
linguistics,      stratificational      grammar,      sca!e-and-category 
grammar,  transformational-generative  grammar.  The  nature 
of  linguistic  evidence. 
Prerequisite,  Ling  701  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Bach,  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.   Keyser. 
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716    DIALECTOLOGY. 

The  geographical  and  cultural  variations  within  a  language; 
mapping  of  dialects.  Analysis  and  interpretation  of  dialect 
materials. 

726.    MATHEMATICAL  LINGUISTICS. 
Topics  relating  mathematics,  logic,  computer  science  and  lin- 
guistic theory.  Typical  topics:  grammars  and  automata,  for- 
mal   models  of  transformational   grammar;   syntax-directed 
compilers. 
Prerequisites:  Ling  509  or  Math  200  or  COINS  201. 

Mr.   Bach,   Ms.   Bresnan,   Ms.    Pariee. 

740.  STRUCTURE  OF  AN  AFRICAN  LANGUAGE. 

741.  STRUCTURE  OF  AN  AMERICAN  INDIAN 
LANGUAGE. 

742.  STRUCTURE  OF  AN  INDO  EUROPEAN 
LANGUAGE. 

743.  STRUCTURE  OF  A  MALA YO  POLYNESIAN 
LANGUAGE. 

744.  STRUCTURE  OF  A  FINNO-UGRIC  LANGUAGE. 

745.  STRUCTURE  OF  A  NEAR  EASTERN  LANGU  \(.l 

746.  STRUCTURE  OF  AN  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGE 

747.  STRUCTURE  OF  A  SOI    I  H  I  AS  I    \M  \\ 
LANGUAGE. 

748.  STRUCTURE  OF  A  NON-INDO-EUROPEAN 
LANGUAGE. 

The  phonology  and  syntax  of  a  language  other  than  English. 
Emphasis  on  the  application  of  current  linguistic  theory  to 
analytical  problems  presented  by  that  language  and  the  lesi 
ing  of  current  theoretical  hypotheses  by  reference  to  those 
problems.  An  informant  will  generally  be  used.  Within  each 
of  these  courses,  languages  vary  from  year  to  year;  an)  ol 
them  may  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Prerequisites.  Ling  702,  703. 

750.  TOPICS  IN  LINGUISTIC  THEORY 

Treatment  in  depth  of  a  selected  area  of  linguistic    theory 
Topics  vary.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

751.  TOPICS  IN  PHONOLOGY 

Advanced,  intensive  work  on  specific  phonological  problems, 
or  on  the  phonology  of  a  single  language  or  of  a  small  group 
of  languages. 
Prerequisites,  Ling  703,  706. 

752.  TOPICS  IN  SYN  I  \\ 

An  intensive  review  of  current  research  in  syntactic   theory, 

with  emphasis  on   individual   student   research   in  syntactic 

theory. 

Prerequisite,  Ling  704. 

753.  TOPICS  IN  NEMAN  I  ICS 

Intensive  investigation  of  topics  in  semantics.  Topics  var) 
from  year  to  year. 
Prerequisite,  Ling  710. 

754.  TOPICS  IN  DIACHRONIC  LINGUISTICS. 

An  advanced  seminar,  mainly  for  those  students  who  wish  to 
specialize  in  language  change.  Investigation  of  the  empirical 
claims  made  by  current  transformational  theory  in  regard  to 
language  change. 
Prerequisites,  Ling  703,  705. 

790.  SEMINAR. 

Current  research  topics  and  literature. 

910.  RESEARCH  TUTORIAL:  SYN  I  \\ 

Intensive  investigation  of  a  previously  unexplored  topic  in 
syntax  under  close  faculty  supervision.  Topic  varies  from 
year  to  year. 


820.   RESEARCH  TUTORIAL:  PHONOLOGY. 

Intensive  investigation  of  a  previously  unexplored  topic  in 
phonology  under  close  faculty  supervision.  Topic  varies  from 
year  to  year. 

830.   RESEARCH  TUTORIAL:  LINGUISTIC  THEORY 
Intensive  investigation  of  a  previously  unexplored  topic  in 
linguistic  theory  under  close  faculty  supervision.  Topic  var- 
ies from  year  to  year. 


900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION. 


Credit,  18 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  UNDERGRADl   \  1ESAND 
GRADUATES  (for  either  major  or  minor  credit). 

561     INTRODUCTION  TO  LINGUISTIC  THEORY. 

The  nature  of  language;  in-depth  stud\  of  important  aspects 
of  the  structure  of  the  native  language,  from  the  standpoint 
of  modern  linguistic  theory.  Emphasis  on  syntactic  problems; 
some  attention  to  phonology ,  language  acquisition,  etc. 

502.   PHONOLOGICAL  I  HEORY, 

Introduction   to  the  thcoretii.il   and    psychological    bases  of 
contemporary  phonological  analysis;  the  concepts  <»f  distinc- 
tive   feature   analysis     Natural    phonological    processes    illus 
(rated  by  problems  chosen  from  languages  of  the  world. 
Prerequisites,  Ling  201/501  and  214/5M 

Mi.    Hen)     Ml     K<-\scr.    Ms    Selkirk 

503    IN  I  ROD1  (   l  nm  s^M  \\ 

The  principles  of  contemporary  linguistic  theory  applied  i«> 

specific  syntaciu   problems  drawn  mostly  from  English.  The 

theoretical  implications  of  the  selected  problems  disi  usscd  in 

depth. 

Prerequisite,  Ling  201/501. 

Mr.   Bach,   Ms.   Bresnan,   Mi     Kcyser,   Ms.   Pariee 

504.   FIE  I  1)  Ml   1  HODS 

Methods  of  eliciting  significant  linguist ii  information  in  the 
field-  How  to  work  with  an  informant.  Investigation,  with 
(he  aid  ol  the  informant,  ol  the  structure  of  an  unfamiliar 
language  and  of  spe(  ifi(  analytical  problems  il  presents, 

Mi     Bach,   Mi     Hen) 

509    FORMAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  LINCU1S1  IC 

I  HEORY. 
["opics  in  formal  systems  as  ihev   relate  (<>  modern  linguistic 
theory,  including  set  theory,  group  theory,  automata  theory 
and  formal  grammars 
Prerequisite.  Ling  201.  Ms.    Bresnan,    Ms.    Pariee. 

510.  INTRODUCTION   ["O  SEMANTICS. 

Surve)  «»l  semantics  in  relation  to- transformational  theory. 
Application  <>i  formal  logn  and  connections  with  philosophy 
of  language    Emphasis  typically  on  quantification,  referen- 
tial opacity ,  other  structural  problems. 
Prerequisites,  I  ing  203,  Phil  370. 

Mr.   Hath.   Ms.    Bresnan,   Ms.   Pariee. 

511.  INTRODUCTION    ro  PSYCHOLINGUISTICS. 

Imroduaion   to   psycho] inguistics:    theoretical    foundations, 

methodology,  and  experimental  techniques.  Emphasis  on  (he- 
acquisition  of  language,  child  language  and  linguistic  univ- 
ersal, and  learning  and  perceptual  strategics 
Prerequisite,  Ling  201.  Mi     Roepei 

513.  SOCIOLINGUISTICS. 

Language  as  a  social  phenomenon.  Linguistic,  sociological 
and  ethical  issues  related  to  language  in  its  social  context. 
The  social  interpretation  of  optional  grammatical  rules  in 
dialectal  variation.  Mr.    Roepei. 

514.  INTRODUCTORY  PHONETICS  EOR  LINGUISTS. 
Principles  of  the  International   Phonetic     Vssociation.    Pho- 
netic script.  Identifying  and  making  unfamiliar  sounds    1  he 
structure  of  the  yocal  tract.  Credit,   I.   Mr.    Heny. 

623.  STUDY  OF  THE  NATIVE  LANG!  \GE 

The  relevance  of  linguistic  theory  and  results  of  linguistics  to 
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the  study  of  English.  Issues  of  style,  poetics,  the  teaching  of 
English,  and  others.  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.   Keyser. 

COURSE  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND  UNDER- 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 

410.  ENGLISH  FOR  FOREIGN  STUDENTS.  Credit,  0. 

Manufacturing 
Engineering 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Geoffrey  Boothroyd,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Manufacturing  Engineering  Program,  B.  Sc,  Univer- 
sity of  London,  1957;  Ph.D.,  University  of  London, 
1962;  D.Sc,  1974. 

William  J.  Duffy,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Unviersity 
of  Michigan,  1955;  M.S.,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Laurence  Murch,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Northeast- 
ern, 1965;  M.S.,  Clarkson  College  of  Technology,  1968; 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1972. 

Corrado  R.  Poli,  Professor,  B.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytech- 
nidnstitute,  1957:  M.S.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State,  1965. 


MAE  535  Manufacturing  Processes  3 

MAE  537  Manufacturing  Processes  Laboratory  / 

(For  students  with  and  M.E.  background) 

IE  700   Probability  and  Statistics  3 


Suggested  3-Credit  Electives 

IE  573   Introduction  to  Simulation  Methods  3 

IE  678   Production  Planning  and  Control  3 

IE  777   Manufacturing  Control  3 

IE  754  Advanced  Topics  in  Engineering  Econ- 
omy 
MAE  585  Vibrations  and  Control 
MAE  554  Product  Design  I 
MAE  780  Metal  Forming  Processes 
MAE  608   Physical  Metallurgical  Principles 
MAE  709  Mechanical  Properties  of  Materials 


Note 

IE  courses  are  listed  under  Industrial  Engineering 
MAE  courses  are  listed  under  Mechanical  Engineering 

In   addition   all   students   must   satisfy    the   Graduate 
School's  requirements  for  the  Master's  Degree. 


William     R.D.     Wilson,     Associate     Professor, 
Queens  University  of  Belfast,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1967. 


B.S., 


Marine  Sciences 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


PROGRAM  IN  MANUFACTURING 
ENGINEERING 

The  Master  of  Science  program  in  Manufacturing 
Engineering  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
graduates  in  Mechanical  or  Industrial  Engineering  or 
in  other  disciplines  who  are  interested  in  Manufactur- 
ing Engineering. 

Manufacturing  Engineers  are  those  concerned  with 
the  planning  and  selection  of  methods  of  manufacture, 
the  design  of  equipment  for  manufacture,  the  improve- 
ments of  established  manufacturing  techniques  and 
the  development  of  new  ones. 

The  program  contains  a  common  core  and  two  alter- 
native sections;  the  section  depends  on  the  student's 
background.  Students  already  prepared  in  any  of  the 
required  courses  may  substitute  an  appropriate  elec- 
tive course. 

REQUIREMENTS 
Common  Core 


MAE  520   Machining  and  Machining  Tools 
MAE  521   Automation  in  Manufacturing 
IE  755  Quality   Control   and   Reliability   Engi- 
neering 

IE  690  Human  Factors  in  Manufacturing  Engi- 
neering 
IE/ME    790  Project    (or    IE/ME    800   Thesis    if 

desired) 
3  Electives 


Credits 
3 
3 

3 


Remaining  Courses 

(For  students  with  an  I.E.  background) 


Credits 


Michael  N.   Kreisler,  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Ma- 
rine Sciences  Program  and  Associate  Dea  n  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

Dayton  E.  Carritt,  Professor  of  Geology. 

Charles  F.  Cole,  Professor  of  Fisheries  Biology. 

D.  Craig  Edwards,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Denton  B.  Harris,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing and  Coordinator  of  the  Ocean  Engineering  Program. 
Alan  W.  Niedoroda,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 
and  Director  of  the  Coastal  Research  Center. 

Edward  A.  Perry,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology. 

Gregory  W.  Webb,  Professor  of  Geology. 

Robert  T.  Wilce,  Professor  of  Botany. 

John  W.  Zahradnik,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
and  Principal  Scientist,  Aquacultural  Engineering 
Laboratory ,  Wareham. 

The  interdisciplinary  program  in  Marine  Sciences 
leads  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree,  enabling  the  stu- 
dent to  go  directly  into  marine  research,  industry  or 
public  service,  or  to  continue  work  for  the  Ph.D.  degree 
in  one  of  the  specialty  fields.  The  program  includes  a 
core  curriculum  of  biological,  chemical,  geological,  and 
physical  oceanography.  In  addition  to  the  areas  of  the 
core  curriculum,  the  following  areas  of  concentration 
are  also  available:  Aquaculture,  Botany,  Fisheries, 
Nutrition  and  Food  Sciences,  Ocean  Engineering,  and 
Zoology.  It  is  conducted  on  the  Amherst  campus,  the 
Marine  Station  in  Gloucester,  the  Aquacultural  Engi- 
neering Laboratory  in  Wareham  and  at  selected  coastal 
sites.  The  primary  research  emphasis  is  presently  in 
estuarine  and  coastal  waters. 
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Students  entering  the  Marine  Sciences  program 
should  have  completed  an  undergraduate  degree  in 
science  or  engineering.  Acceptance  to  the  program 
involves  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  admission  by  the  Graduate  faculty  Com- 
mittee of  the  Marine  Sciences  program. 

NOTE:  No  new  students  will  be  admitted  to  this  program 
until  further  notice. 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

Courses  for  Students  in  Other  Programs 

525.  INTRODUCTORY  OCEANOGRAPHY. 

A  survey  of  the  oceans  and  sea  water,  the  substrate,  marine 
life,  and  processes;  oceanographic  techniques.  For  students  in 
engineering  and  others  desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
sea. 


701/702.   MARINE  SCIENCE  SEMINAR. 
Core  Courses 


Credit,   I 


GEOLOGY  655.    PHYSICAL  OCEANOGRAPHY 
Physics  of  water  masses  and  ocean  circulation;  waves,  tides 
and  current  dynamics;  techniques  of  oceanographic  study. 
Prerequisite,   one  year  of  college   physics;   calculus  recom- 
mended. Mr.  Nicdoroda. 

GEOLOGY  752.  GEOLOGICAL  OCEANOGRAPHY. 
Physical  characteristics  and  geological  processes  of  the  ocean 
basins  and  margins,  and  their  bearing  on  interpretation  of 
geological  history.  Mr.   Webb 

530.  CHEMICAL  OCEANOGRAPHY 

The  chemical  properties  of  the  ocean  that  influence  and  arc 

influenced  by  marine  physical,  biological  and  geological  s\a 

terns. 

Prerequisites,  one-year  college-level  chemistry,  physics,  and 

mathematics.  Mr.  Carritl. 


Optional  Specialty  Courses 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 


Credit,  It, 


710.  TOPICS  IN  MARINE  CHEMISTRY 

The  present  slate  and  trends  in  a  few  segments  of  marine 

chemistry  by  reading  of  contemporary  literature  and  contact 

with  visiting  scientists. 

Prerequisite,  graduate  standing  in  a  science  or  engineering 

department,    or    permission    of    instructor.    Pre-enrollmcnt 

interview  requested.  Mr.  Carritl. 


MARINE  SCIENCE  800.  THESIS. 


Credit,   1-6. 


(Other  optional  courses  are  listed  under  the  headings  of  the 
several  cooperating  departments.) 

Mathematics  and  Statistics 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Jin  Chen  Su,  Professor  and  Acting  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  and  Satistics,  B.S.,  National  Tai- 
wan University,  1954;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1962. 

Franklin  A.  Wattenberc,  Associate  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.S.,  Wavne  State,  1964. 
M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Stephen  1.  Allen,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Amherst 
College,  1937;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1946;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  1963. 


Mary  (Catherine  Bennett,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Albertus  Magnus  College.  1961;  M.A..  Massachusetts. 
1965;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Joseph  T.  Borreco.  Jr..  Associate  Professor,  B.A..  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  1961;  M.S.,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Donald  E.  Catlin,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Pennsyl- 
vania State,  1958;  M.A.,  1961;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Flor- 
ida, 1965. 

Edlardo  H.  Cattant,  Assistant  Professor.  Universidad 
de  Beunos  Aires,  Licenciado  en  Matematicas,  1967; 
Ph.D.,  Washington  University,  1972. 

Chan-Nan  Chang.  I»ni««i  Professor,  B.S.,  National 
Taiwan  University,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Notre  Dame.  1970. 

Yt  W.Chen,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  ofGoetingen, 
Germany,  1934. 

Jack  Clark,  issistani  Professor,  B.S.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1964;  M.S.,  Stanford,  1966; 
Ph.D..  1972. 

H  \ski  i  i  Coins.  Pufrwor,  B.A.,  University  of  Omaha, 
1942;  S.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1947;  Ph.D.,  Tulane, 
1952. 

Knu  \rd  A.  CONNORS,  Associate  Professor.  ISA..  Hol\ 
Cross.  1962;  MA..  Massachusetts.  1964;  Ph.D.  Notre 
Dame,  I  wis. 

Iikkloh  A.  Cook.  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Univer 
sin  of  Rochester,  1961;  MA..  University  ol  Buffalo. 
1963;  Ph.D..  Florida  Slate.  1967. 

Helen  F.  Cullen,  Professor,  B.A.,  RadclifTe,  1940: 
M    \     Michigan.  1944;  Ph.D..  1950. 

RamC.  Dahiya,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Panjab  Univer- 
sity, 1962;  M.A.,  University  of  Delhi,  1964;  M.S.,  Wiscon 
sin.  1967;  Ph.D.,  1970 

David  J.  Dickinson,  Issonaie  Professor,  B.A.,  Univer- 
sity ..1  Denver,  1942;  M.A.,  Columbia.  1948;  Ph.D., 
Michigan,  1954. 

Murrai  Eisenberc,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  1960;  MA..  1962;  Ph.D..  Wis 
leyan,  1965. 

Richard  S.  Ellis,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A..  Harvard, 
1969;  M.S..  New  York.  1971;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Hans  R.  Fischik.  Professor,  University  of  Zurich. 
Matriculation.  1952,  Ph.D.,  1959. 

John  Focarty.  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Harvard, 
1961;  Ph.D..  1966. 

David  J.  Follis.  Professor.  B.A.,  Miami.  1952;  M.S., 
1953;  Ph.D..  Tulane.  1958. 

Michael  A.  Galger,  Assistant  Professor,  lis,.  Notre 
Dame.  1967:  Ph.D..  1971. 

Donald  Geman,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Illinois,  1965, 
Ph.D.,  Northwestern,  1970. 

Alan  Gleet,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1965; 
M.S.,  Stanford.  1967;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

David  R.  Hayes,  Professor,  B.A.,  Duke,  1959;  Ph.D.. 
1963. 

David  A.  Hoffman,  Assistant  Professor,  A.B.,  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  1966;  M.Sc,  Stanford.  1968;  Ph.D., 
1971. 


Ill 


Mathematics  and  Statistics 

Samuel  S.  Holland,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.A.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1950;  M.S.,  Chicago,  1952; 
Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1961. 

Joseph  Horowitz,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  1962;  M.S.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

James  E.  Humphreys,  Professor,  A.B.,  Oberlin,  1961; 
A.M.,  Yale,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Norman  E.  Hurt,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1967. 

Henry  G.Jacob,  Professor,  B.E.,  Yale,  1943;  M.E.,  1947; 
Ph.D.,  1953. 

Melvin  Janowitz,  Professor,  B.A.,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, 1950;  Ph.D.,  Wayne  State,  1963. 

Aroldo  G.  Kaplan,  Assistant  Professor,  Licenciado, 
University  of  Cordoba,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Washington  Uni- 
versity, 1971. 

Eleanor  Killam,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1955;  M.S.,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1961. 

George  H.  Knightly,  Professor,  B.S.,  Tufts,  1956;  M.S., 
Stanford,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Ramesh  M.  KorvvaR,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Karna- 
tak  University,  1957;  M.A.,  1959;  M.S.,  Florida  State, 
1969;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Hsu-Tung  Ku,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Taiwan  Nor- 
mal University,  1961;  M.S.,  Tulane,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Mei-Chin  Ku,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Taiwan  Normal 
University,  1961;  M.S.,  Syracuse,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Tulane, 
1967. 

Esayas  G.  Kundert,  Professor,  Diploma,  E.T.H.,  Zur- 
ich, 1945;  Ph.D.,  1950. 

Lorraine  D.  Lavallee,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Mount  Holyoke,  1953;  M.A.,  Massachusetts,  1955; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1962. 

Teng-Sun  Liu,  Professor,  B.S.,  National  Taiwan  Uni- 
versity, 1954;  M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  1963. 

Ernest  G.  Manes,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Harvey 
Mudd  College,  1963;  Ph.  D.,  Wesleyan,  1967. 

Larry  N.  Mann,  Professor,  B.A.,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1955;  M.S.,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Wallace  S.  Martindale,  III,  Professor,  B.A.,  Amherst. 

1952;   M.A.,   University  of  Pennsylvania,   1954;   Ph.D., 

1958. 

Peter    Norman,    Assitant    Professor,    B.A.,    Harvard, 

1965;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1971. 

Gail  B.  Oakland,  Professor,  B.A.,  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan, 1933;  M.A.,  Minnesota,  1939;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen,  1956. 

Charles  H.  Randall,  Professor,  B.S.M.E.,  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Brooklyn,  1951;  M.S.,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, 1957;  Ph.D.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
1966. 

Ellen  E.  Reed,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Gonzaga  Uni- 
versity, 1962;  M.A.,  University  of  Colorado,  1964; 

Walter  A.  Rosenkrantz,  Professor,  B.S.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1958;  M.S.,  Illinois.  1959;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Arunas    Rudvalis,    Associate    Professor,    B.S.,    Harvey 
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Mudd  College,  1965;  M.A.,  Dartmouth,  1967;  Ph.D., 
1969. 

Donald  F.  St.  Mary.  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  McNeese 
State,  1962;  M.A.,  University  of  Kansas,  1964;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Nebraska,  1968. 

Berthold  SchweizeR,  Professor,  B.S.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1951;  M.S.,  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Howard  C.  Shaw,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  1968;  M.A.,  Michigan, 
1971;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Jon  L.  Sicks,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, 1961;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Morris  Skibinsky,  Professor,  B.S.,  City  College  of  New 
York,  1948;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1951; 
Ph.D.,  1954. 

Doris  S.  Stockton,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Douglass 
College  in  Rutgers  University,  1945;  M.S.,  Brown,  1947; 
Ph.D.,  1959. 

Marshall  H.  Stone,  Professor,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1922; 
M.A.,  1924;  Ph.D.,  1926. 

Wayman  L.  Strother,  Professor,  B.S.,  Alabama  State, 
1943;  M.S.,  University  of  Chicago,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Tulane, 
1951. 

Robert  W.  Wacner,  Professor,  B.A.,  Ohio,  1934;  M.A., 
University  of  Michigan,  1935;  Ph.D.,  1937. 

Ju-Kwei  Wang,  Professor,  B.S.,  National  Taiwan  Uni- 
versity, 1954;  Ph.D.,  Stanford,  1960. 

George  W.  Whapples,  Professor,  B.A.,  Knox  College, 
1935;  M.A.,  Wisconsin,  1937;  Ph.D.,  1939. 

Floyd  L.  Williams,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Lincoln 
University,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Washington  University,  1964. 

Joel  Zinn,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Queen's  College. 
CUNY,  1966;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1969; 
Ph.D.,  1972. 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics  offers 
programs  leading  to  both  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  degrees.  These  programs  allow  the 
student  considerable  flexibility  in  selecting  a  course  of 
study  which  emphasizes  a  broad  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics and  its  applications  as  well  as  concentration 
within  one  or  more  of  the  areas  of  algebra,  analysis, 
applied  mathematics,  probability  and  statistics,  and 
topology.  A  detailed  description  of  degree  require- 
ments may  be  obtained  from  the  departmental  Gradu- 
ate Program  Director. 

THE  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
DEGREE  PROGRAM 

Admission.  Applications  for  admission  to  the  Ph.D. 
program  are  screened  by  a  departmental  committee, 
which  bases  its  recommendations  for  admissions  and 
financial  aid  on  the  applicant's  undergraduate  record, 
letters  of  recommendation,  GRE  scores,  and  other  data. 
Admission  is  highly  selective,  and  there  is  no  minimal 
set  of  courses  or  grades  that  will  guarantee  admission. 
Applicants  are  encouraged  to  submit  additional  data 
on  their  mathematical  training,  such  as  texts  used  and 
topics  covered  in  courses,  details  of  any  honors  projects 
or  individual  reading,  etc. 

Coarse  requirements.  The  doctoral   aspirant   must 
successfully  complete  36  credits   in  graduate  courses, 
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including:  (a)  yearlong  courses  in  three  of  the  basic 
areas  of  algebra,  analysis,  applied  mathematics,  statis- 
tics-probability, and  topology,  together  with  a  semester 
course  in  each  of  the  other  two  basic  areas  (courses  in 
other  departments  may  be  approved  to  satisfy  the 
applied  mathematics  requirement);  (b)  a  semester  of 
complex  analysis;  (c)  a  "special"  course  (from  among 
those  so  designated  each  semester)  whose  purpose  is  to 
pose  and  solve  a  specific,  often  classical,  problem  by 
developing  the  requisite  mathematical  tools,  but  not 
necessarily  in  their  most  general  or  finished  form. 

Qualifying  Examination.  Each  year  a  written  exami- 
nation will  be  offered  in  each  of  the  areas  of  algebra, 
analysis,  applied  mathematics,  statistics-probabilitv 
and  topology.  To  qualify  for  the  Ph.D..  the  student 
entering  with  a  Bachelor's  (Master's)  degree  must  pass 
the  examination  in  three  of  these  areas  by  the  end  of 
the  third  (second)  year  of  graduate  sludv  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

Preliminary  Comprehensive  Examination.  Once  the 
student  has  passed  the  Qualifying  Examination,  to  be 
admitted  to  Ph.D.  candidacy  he  or  she  must  pass  the 
Preliminary  Comprehensive  Examination.  This  exami- 
nation, which  is  oral,  is  based  on  material  dealing  with 
a  central  theme  related  to  the  student's  prospective 
area  of  concentration. 

Foreign  language  requirement.  For  the  Ph.D.  the 
department  requires  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  of  the 
following  languages:  French,  German,  and  Russian  .a 
the  Graduate  School's  level  3 — sufficient  to  understand 
mathematical  or  statistical  journal  articles  in  the  lan- 
guage. The  requirement  in  each  of  the  two  languages 
may  be  satisfied  either  l>\  passing  one  of  the  written 
examinations  offered  bv  the  department  each  year,  01 
by  successfully  completing  in  the  department  a  semes 
ter  course  or  seminar  in  which  the  lectures  or  source 
materials  arc  in  the  foreign  language. 

As  a  requirement  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  all  students 
in  the  doctoral  program  are  expected  to  gain  experi- 
ence in  communicating  their  subject  by  participating 
in  the  instruction  of  students.  This  requirement  ma\ 
be  satisfied  bv  performing  the  duties  ordinarily 
assigned  to  a  Teaching  Assistant  or  leaching  Associate, 
but  the  precise  kind  and  extent  of  activities  nctcssai\ 
to  satisfy  it  will  be  determined  on  an  individual  basis 
for  each  doctoral  student. 

Each  year  a  variety  of  advanced  seminars,  including 
joint  seminars  with  other  departments  or  with  nearby 
institutions,  are  available  for  credit.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  attend  the  departmental  Colloquium, 
which  meets  regularly  and  where  visiting  speakers  pre- 
sent topics  of  current  research. 

THE  MASTERS  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

An  entering  Master's  candidate  should  normally  have 
completed  at  least  18  semester  credit  hours  in  under- 
graduate mathematics  and  statistics  beyond  the  calcu 
lus.  A  one-year  course  in  linear  and  modern  algebra 
and  a  one-year  course  in  advanced  calculus  would  be- 
highly  desirable. 

Within  the  Master's  program  the  department  offers 
a  Mathematics  Option  and  a  Statistics  Option.  Differ 
ences  in  the  Master's  degree  requirements  under  the 
two  options  are  stated  below . 
To  earn  a  Master's  degree  a  student  must: 
(1)  Complete  30  credit  hours,  at  least  18  of  which 
must  be  in  courses  in  the  department  numbered  700  or 
above.  Any   course  outside   the  department  or   num- 


bered below  700  must  have  departmental  approval  to 
be  included  in  these  30  credit  hours.  The  student  must 
earn  an  average  grade  of  B,  and  may  include  at  most  6 
credit  hours  with  a  grade  below  B  in  the  courses  pre- 
sented to  satisfy  this  requirement.  Within  the  Mathe 
matics  Option  these  courses  must  include  one  "special" 
course  (see  Ph.D.  course  requirement  (c)  above)  and 
the  first  semester  of  the  basic  course  in  each  of  three  of 
the  areas  of  algebra,  analysis,  applied  mathematics,  sta- 
tistics-probability, and  topology.  Within  the  Statistics 
Option  these  courses  must  include  Statistics  706,  12 
additional  credit  hours  of  courses  in  probability  and 
statistics  numbered  700  or  above,  the  first  semestei  ol 
the  basic  course  in  each  of  two  of  the  areas  of  algebra, 
analysis,  applied  mathematics  and  topology,  and  a 
3-credit-hour  project  in  statistics 

(2)   Pass  the  Master's  examination.   Ever)    \car   the 
department  offers  a  written  examination  at   the  Mas 
ter's  level  in  each  of  the  basic   areas.  To  pas-,  the  Mas 
ter's  examination  under  the  Mathematics  Option  the 
student  must  either  pass  the  examinations  in  three  of 
the  areas  of  algebra,  analysis,  applied  mathematics,  Ma 
tistics-probability,  topology,  or  else  pass  the  Ph.D.  writ- 
ten   Qualifying    Examination.    To    pass    the    Master's 
examination    under   the  Statistics  Option    the  student 
must  pass  a  series  of  two  examinations  iti  probability 
and  statistics 

There  is  neither  a  thesis  requirement  nor  a  foreign 
language  requirement  lot  the  Master's  degree  A  Mas 
let's  candidate  who  has  not  completed  lire  degree 
requirements  by  the  end  ol  bis  second  year  will  ordi- 
narily rrol  be  permitted  to  re  register  in  the  depart- 
ment. 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  S  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN    I  c>  l.K  \l)t    \  I  1   s  I  I  DENTS  ONLY 

[Mathematics  Courses 

71)0    SPECIAL  PROBLE  Ms 

Topics  may  be  chosen  ti the-  fields  »>t  algebra,  geometry, 

theory  ol  functions,  topology,  and  applied  mathematic  s 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor  Credit,  I-}. 

7»l  (I).  702  (II).    I  OPICS  IN  ALGEBRA. 

Basic  topics  in  algebr  .i 

Prerequisite,  permission  ol  instructor. 

Credit,   I  >  em  It   semestei 

703  (I),  704  (II).  TOPICS  IN  GEOME  I  KA 
Basic  topics  m  geometry. 
Prerequisite,  per  mission  ol  instructor. 

Credit,   I  3  eat  It  semester 

705  ili.  706(11).  TOPICS  IN  AN  \IAsls 

Basic  lupiiN  in  .ni.ily sis 

Prerequisite,  permission  ol  instructor. 

Credit,   1  ;  ea<  h  semester 

71  I     U.GEBRA  I 

Linear  algebra  via  the  theory  of  modules  oyer  principal  ideal 

rings:  Jordan  decomposition,  canonical  forms,  spectral  theo 

rem.    Tensor    products,    symmetric    and    exterior    algebras. 

Determinants.    Cayley-Hamilton    theorems,    application    to 

geometry. 

712.  ALGEBRA  II. 

Either  topics  from  field  theory.  Noetherian  rings,  and  appli 

cations,  or  topics  from  rings  yvith  chain  conditions,  groups, 

and  group  representations. 

Prerequisite.  Math  71  1  or  equivalent. 
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713.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ALGEBRAIC  NUMBER 
THEORY. 

Valuations,  rings  of  integral  elements,  ideal  theory  in  alge- 
braic number  fields  of  algebraic  functions  of  one  variable, 
Dirichlet-Hasse  unit   theorem   and   Riemann-Roch   theorem 
for  curves. 
Prerequisite,  Math  711-712  or  equivalent. 

714.  QUADRATIC  FORMS. 

Quadratic    spaces,    orthogonal    group,    representation    and 
equivalence  of  quadratic  forms  over  arithmetic  fields,  Hasse- 
Minkowski  theorem,  integral  theory  of  quadratic  forms  over 
arithmetic  domains,  genus,  spinor  genus. 
Prerequisites,  Math  711-712  and  713  or  equivalents. 

715  (I),  716  (II).  CLASS  FIELD  THEORY. 
Local  class  field  theory,  residues  in  fields  of  algebraic  func- 
tions, global  class  field  theory,  generalized  local  class  field 
theory,  application  to  simple  algebras  and  quadratic  forms. 
Prerequisite,  Math  713.  Credit,   3   each  semester. 

721.  COMPLEX  ANALYSIS. 

Complex  number  field,  elementary  functions,  holomorphic 
functions,  integration,  power  and  Laurent  series,  harmonic 
functions,  conform  a!  mappings,  applications. 

722.  INTERMEDIATE  COMPLEX  ANALYSIS. 

Topics  from  intermediate  complex  analysis. 
Prerequisite,  Math  721  or  equivalent. 

723.  REAL  ANALYSIS  I. 

Lebesgue  measure  and  Lebesgue  integration,  differentiation, 
and  Lp  spaces. 

724.  REAL  ANALYSIS  II. 

Abstract  measure  theory,  probability.  Lebesgue-Stieltjes  inte- 
gration,   Radon-Nikodym    Theorem,    weak    convergence   of 
measures,  central  limit  theorem. 
Prerequisite,  Math  723. 

725.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FUNCTIONAL  ANALYSIS. 
Banach    and    Hilbert    spaces,    continuous    linear   operators, 
spectral  theory,  Banach  algebras. 

Prerequisites,  Math  723  or  705. 

726.  FUNCTIONAL  ANALYSIS. 

Topics  from  Banach  algebras  and  representation  theorems 
for  Banach  algebras;  von  Neumann  algebras;  analysis  in  Ban- 
ach algebras,  spectral  theory;  analytical  theory  of  semi- 
groups; vector  lattices,  Krein-Milman  theorem. 

731  (I),  732  (II).   INTRODUCTION  TO  PARTIAL 
DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS. 

Equations  in  mathematical  physics,  types  of  systems,  charac- 
teristic   manifolds,   questions   of  uniqueness   and   existence, 
generalized  derivatives. 
Prerequisite,  Math  626.  Credit,   3   each  semester. 

735.  LATTICE  THEORY  I. 

Partially    ordered    sets,    lattices,    modular   lattices,    Boolean 
algebras,  representation  theory  for  lattices. 
Prerequisite,  Math  512. 

736.  LATTICE  THEORY  II. 

Continuation  of  Math  735.  Stone's  representation  theorem 
for   Boolean   algebras,   Loomis'   representation   theorem   for 
Boolean  sigma-algebras,  theory  of  orthomodular  lattices  and 
their  coordinating  Baer*-semigroups. 
Prerequisite,  Math  735. 

745  (I),  746  (II).   ADVANCED  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS. 
Topics    from    engineering    and    mathematical    physics    pre- 
sented rigorously  and  with  free  use  of  abstract  mathematical 
concepts  and  modern  mathematical  machinery. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,   3  each  semester. 

111.  TOPOLOGY  I. 

Compactness,  local  compactness,  compactification,  products, 

quotients,  separation  axioms,  theory  of  retracts,  connected- 
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ness,  continua,  path  connectedness,  local  connectedness,  fun- 
damental group,  covering  spaces. 

772.  TOPOLOGY  II. 

Introduction  to  the  topology  and  geometry  of  differentiable 

manifolds. 

Prerequisite,  Math  771. 

773.  ALGEBRAIC  METHODS  IN  TOPOLOGY. 

Topics    from    homotopy,    homology,   and   cohomology   with 

applications. 

Prerequisite,  Math  771. 

781.  ALGEBRAIC  TOPOLOGY  I. 

Homotopy  theory,  simplicial  and  Cech  homology  theories. 
Prerequisites,  Math  771,  711. 

782.  ALGEBRAIC  TOPOLOGY  II. 

General  homology  theory,  universal  coefficient  theorems,  sin- 
gular homology  theories,  ring  structure  in  cohomology  theo- 
ries, spectral  sequences,  Steenrod  operations. 
Prerequisite,  Math  781. 

803.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  ALGEBRAIC  TOPOLOGY. 
Presheaves  and  sheaves,  sheaf  cohomology,  Cech  cohomology, 
applications;  deRham  theorem;  spectral  sequences. 
Prerequisite.  Math  782. 

811  (I),  812(11).  ADVANCED  ALGEBRA. 
Advanced  topics  in  algebra. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,   3  each  semester. 

821  (I),  822(11).  ADVANCED  COMPLEX  ANALYSIS. 
Advanced  topics  in  complex  analysis. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  3  each  semester. 

823  (I),  824  (II).  ADVANCED  ANALYSIS. 
Advanced  topics  in  analysis. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,   3  each  seynester. 

831  (I),  832  (II).   ADVANCED  ORDINARY  OR  PARTIAL 
DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS. 

Advanced  topics  chosen  from  dynamic  systems,  differential 
operators  with  constant  coefficients,  hyperbolic  and  elliptic 
operators,  non-linear  equations,  asymptotic  expansions. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  3  each  semester. 

835.  ADVANCED  LATTICE  THEORY  I. 

Advanced  topics  chosen  from  the  fields  of  orthomodular  lat- 
tices,   quasi-orthomodular    lattices,    continuous    geometries, 
complemented    modular    lattices,    and    their   representation 
theories. 
Prerequisite,  Math  736. 

836.  ADVANCED  LATTICE  THEORY  II. 

Continuation  of  Math  835.  One  or  more  of  the  topics  of  Math 
835  examined  in  detail  up  to  the  present  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge. 
Prerequisite.  Math  835. 

852  (I),  852  (II).   DIFFERENTIAL  TOPOLOGY. 
Differential   manifolds,  immersions  and  imbeddings;  Whit- 
ney approximation   theorems;  vector  bundles;  tangent  and 
normal  bundles;  characteristic  classes  and  cobordism. 
Prerequisites,  Math  772  and  781.        Credit,   3   each  semester. 

853  (I),  854  (II).  TOPOLOGICAL  SEMIGROUPS. 
Topics:   from  ideals  in  semigroups.  Green's  relations,  Rees- 
Suschkewitsch   theorem,  semigroup  structures  on  continua, 
homomorphisms,   irreducible  semigroups,   actions   by   semi- 
groups, and  other  topics  of  current  interest. 
Prerequisites,  Math  771-772  or  equivalent. 

Credit,   3  each  semester. 

861  (I),  862  (II).   ADVANCED  GEOMETRY. 

Advanced  topics  in  geometry.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 
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871  (I),  872  (II).  ADVANCED  TOPOLOGY. 

Advanced  topics  in  topology.  Credit,    ?  each  semester. 

881  (I),  882  (II).  ADVANCED  PURE  AND/OR  APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS.  Credit,    ?  each  semester. 

883  (I),  884  (II).   DIRECTED  READINGS.   Credit,   up  to  6. 

889(1),  890(11).   PROBLEM  SEMINAR. 

Introduces  beginning  graduate  students  to  the  methods  of 

mathematical  research.  Credit,   1   each  semester. 

891  (I).  892  (II).    PROSEMINAR. 

Presentation  by  the  beginning  graduate  student  of  material 

from  the  mathematics  literature.        Credit,   I   each  semester. 

893  (I),  894  (II).   LITERATURE  SEMINAR 

Presentation  by  the  intermediate  graduate  student  of  male 

rial  from  the  mathematics  literature. 

Credit,   I  each  semestei 

895  (I),  896  (II),  897  (III).  898  (IV).   RESEARCH 

SEMINAR. 
Presentation  by  the  advanced  graduate  student  of  research 
articles,  perhaps  his  own  research.      Credit,   I   each  semester. 


900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION. 
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Credit,   10. 


701  (I).  702  (II).  STATISTICAL  TEST  AND  DECISION 

PROCEDURES. 
Statistical  decision  theory,  theory  of  hypothesis  testing,  opti- 
mal tests,  non-parametric  procedures. 
Prerequisites,  Stat  707;  Math  61 1  and  625,  or  equivalent 

Credit,   3  each  semester 

705(1).  706(11).    PROBABILI  I  Y  I  HEORY  FOR 

STATISTICS. 
Sample  spaces,  probability  measures,  combinatorics,  random 
variables,  distributions,   independence,   moment  generating 
functions.  Measures,  expectations,  convolutions,  laws  of  large 
numbers,  uniqueness,  and  Radon-Nikodym  theorems. 
Prerequisite.  Math  165  or  equivalent. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite,  Math  625  or  equivalent. 

Credit,   3  each  semester. 

707.  A  FIRST  COURSE  IN  MATHEMATICAL 

STATISTICS. 
Distribution  theory,  maximum  likelihood  estimation,  confi- 
hodence  intervals,  sufficiency,  point  estimation,  hypotheses 
testing,  Bayesian  inference,  decision  theory,  nonparametric 
statistics,  survey  of  special  topics. 
Prerequisite.  Stat  705. 

725(1),  726(11).  ESTIMATION  THEOR\    \M) 

HYPO  THESIS  TESTING. 
Maximum  likelihood,  types  of  estimation,  properties  of  esti- 
mators, 2  sample  problem,  k  sample  problem. 
Prerequisites  or  corequisiies,  Stat  562  and  582;  Math  61 1  and 
625,  or  equivalent.  Credit,    >   each  semester. 

751.  RANDOM  PROCESSES  L 

Foundations  of  the  theory  of  random  processes;  sunn  of  var- 
ious special  processes  and  applications,  e.g.,  Markov  proc- 
esses, random  walks,  queuing  and  renewal  processes.  Brown 
ian  motion,  diffusion  processes,  stationary  processes. 
Prerequisites.  Math  723  or  Stat  705,  706  or  Stat  851  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

752.  RANDOM  PROCESSES  II 

Topics  of  current  interest  in  random  processes,  e.g.  Markov 
processes,      martingales,      stationary      processes,      statistical 
analysis  of  time  series,  application  of  random  processes. 
Prerequisite.  Stat  751. 

805  (I),  806  (II).  ADVANCED  MATHEMATICAL 

STATISTICS. 
Review  705,  706.  707.  Characteristic  functions,  central  limit 


theorems,  matrix  algebra  and  multivariate  analysis,  bounds 
for  the  variance.  Sufficiency,  completeness,  efficiency,  maxi- 
mum likelihood,  least  squares,  tests,  interval  estimation,  mul- 
tiple comparisons. 
Prerequisites,  Stat  706  and  707  Credit,   3   each  semester. 

841  (I).  842  (II).   RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 

STATISTICS. 
Content  varies  with  instructor.  Possible  topics  include:  infer- 
ence   in    stochastic    processes,    decision    processes,    spectral 
analysis  of  stationary  processes,  geometry  of  moment  spaces, 
sequential  procedures,  optimal  stopping. 

Prerequisites,  Stat  706  and  707.  Math  61  I  and  625  or  equiv- 
alent. Credit,   3  each  semester. 

851  (I),  852(11).   ADVANCED  PROBABILITY.  1  AND  II. 
Probability  theory  from  a  measure-theoretic  viewpoint.  The 
general  theory  of  conditioning,  martingale  theory,  Markov 
processes,  general   central   limit   problem.   Advanced   topics, 
e.g.  potential  theory,  ergodic  theory. 

880.  SEMINAR 

Research   papers  b\   si.ili   and  students;   invited  lectures  b\ 

prominent  statisticians.  Credit,   /-?. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BO  1  H  GRADl    Ml    AND  t  NDER 
GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 


Mathematics  Courses 

533.   PROBABILI  1  'i 

A  postulational  siudy  of  probability,  including  counting 
methods,  random  \  ar tables;  additional  topics  chosen  from 
Bayes'  Theorem,  statistical  independence,  laws  of  large  num- 
bers, and  Markov  processes. 

Prerequisites,  Math  165/166  oi  Math  174/184,  and  Math  167. 
In  addition  Math  500  and/or  Math  511  art-  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

541  APPLIED  ANALYSIS  1. 

Complex  analysis  including  analytic  fun<  tions,  residues,  and 
conformal  mappings   super  position  of  solutions  of  linear  dif- 
ferential equations;  orthogonal  functions  and  Fourier  series, 
Prerequisite,  Math  174/184  oi  Math  165/166 

542  WPI.ILD  AN AI  VSIS  II 

Continuation  of  Math  54 1  Properties  ol  Fourier  sei  ies; 
boundarv  value  problems;  orthogonal  functions;  La  plate 
and  Fourier  transforms;  applications  to  physical  and  engi- 
neering sciences. 

Prerequisite,  Math  541;  differential  equations  and  a  \car  of 
physu  s  are  desirable. 

545,  546     APPLIED  MATHEMATICS  I  AND  II 
Topics    from    engineering    and    mathematical    physics    pre- 
sented rigorously  and  with  free  use  of  abstract  mathematical 
concepts  and  modern  mathematical  machinery 
Prerequisites.   Math   165,   166  and  either  Math   167  or  Math 
500.  <  ri  dit.    ?   each  semestei 

551.   NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS  I. 

A  first  course  in  techniques  of  numerical  approximation  in 
analysis  and  algebra.  Not  for  credit  after  Comp  Sci  251. 
Prerequisites.  Math  1 74/ 1 84  or  165/ 166.  and  Comp  Sci  121  or 
131  or  knowledge  of  basic  FORTRAN. 

552    NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS  II 

Continuation  of  Math  551.  including  numerical  solution  of 
partial  differential  equations. 
Prerequisite.  Math  551. 

571.   THEORY  OF  NUMBERS. 

Euclidean    algorithm,    prime   numbers,   congruences,    quad 
ratic  reciprocity,   further  topics  in  number  theory.   Recom- 
mended for  prospective  high  school  mathematics  teachers. 
Prerequisite.    Math     167    or    Math    500,    or    permission    of 
instructor. 
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61  1.  THEORY  OF  GROUP  REPRESENTATIONS. 

Abstract  groups,  subgroups,  quotient  groups,  homomor- 
phisms,  representations,  irreducible  representations,  charac- 
ters, orthogonality  relations.  Intended  for  students  qualified 
to  study  algebra  at  a  significantly  higher  level  of  abstraction 
than  Math  51 1. 
Prerequisites,  Math  167  and  permission  of  the  Department. 

612.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  ALGEBRA. 

Topics  chosen  from:  rings,  integral  domains,  modules  over 
principal  ideal  domains,  field  extensions,  and  Galois  theory. 
Prerequisite,    Math    611,    or    Math    511    and    permission   of 
instructor. 

625.  INTRODUCTORY  MODERN  ANALYSIS  I. 

Basic  topology  of  Euclidean  n-space  and  metric  spaces,  con- 
vergence of  sequences  and  series,  continuous  functions  and 
their  local  and  global  properties. 

Prerequisites,  Math  174/184  or  Math  165/166,  and  Math  167- 
Math  500  is  strongly  recommended. 

626.  INTRODUCTORY  MODERN  ANALYSIS  II. 

Continuation  of  Math  625.   Differentiation,   Riemann  inte- 
gration, sequences  and  series  of  functions,  functions  of  sev- 
eral variables. 
Prerequisite,  Math  625. 

631.  ORDINARY  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS. 

First  and  second-order  equations,  existence  and  uniqueness 

theorems,  systems  of  equations. 

Prerequisites,  Math  174/184  or  Math  165/166,  and  Math  167. 

632.  TOPICS  IN  ORDINARY  DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS. 

Topics  to  be  chosen   from:   Sturm-Liouville  Theory,  series 
solutions,   stability   theory   and   singular  points,   numerical 
methods,  transform  methods. 
Prerequisite,  Math  631. 

634.   INTRODUCTION  TO  PARTIAL  DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS. 

Classification  of  second-order  partial  differential  equations, 
wave  equation,  Laplace's  equation,  heat  equation,  separation 
of  variables. 

Prerequisites,  Math  174/184  or  Math  165/166,  Math  167,  and 
Math  631  or  Math  643. 

645.  LINEAR  ALGEBRA  FOR  APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS. 

Introduction  to  vector  spaces,  inner  products,  and  matrices, 

linear   transformations,   tensors,   determinants,   orientation, 

the  spectral  theorem  for  normal  operators,  complexification, 

real  normal  operators,  and  exterior  algebra. 

Prerequisite,    Math    167.    Math   500   recommended    but   not 

required. 

646.  VECTOR  AND  TENSOR  ANALYSIS  WITH 
APPLICATIONS. 

Continuation  of  Math  645.  Frechet  derivatives,  the  inverse 

and    implicit    function   theorems,   vector   and   tensor   fields, 

exterior    differentiation,    differential    forms,    differentiate 

manifolds. 

Prerequisites,  Math  645  and  Math  165/166  or  Math  174/184. 

663.   DIFFERENTIAL  GEOMETRY. 

Differential  geometry  of  curves  and  surfaces  in  Euclidean 
3-space  using  vector  methods. 

Prerequisites,  Math  174/184  or  Math  165/166,  and  Math  167, 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

671.  SET  THEORY. 

Basic  properties  of  sets.  Ordered  sets.  Complete  ordered  sets. 

Well-ordered  sets.  Cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers.  Axiom  of 

choice,  well-ordering  theorem,  and  Zorn's  lemma.  Cardinal 

arithmetic. 

Prerequisite,  Math  167  or  permission  of  instructor. 


Statistics  Courses 

561.  DESIGN  OF  EXPERIMENTS  (METHODS). 
Purpose  of  experimental   designs  and   their   basic  assump- 
tions;   individual    comparisons,   components   of  error,    con- 
founding: applications  from  various  fields. 
Prerequisite,  Stat  121,  532,  or  616. 

562.  ADVANCED  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF 
EXPERIMENTAL  DATA  (II). 

Analysis  of  data   with   disproportionate  subclass  numbers. 
Includes  method  of  fitting  constants,   method  of  weighted 
squares  of  means,  absorption  of  equations,  expectations  of 
mean  squares,  and  tests  of  hypotheses. 
Prerequisite,  Stat  561. 

571.  SURVEY  SAMPLING. 

Theory   and   practice  of  sampling,   optimum   allocation   of 
resources,  estimation  of  sample  size,  various  sampling  meth- 
ods, ratio  and  regression  estimates,  problem  of  non-response. 
Prerequisite,  Stat  121,  532,  or  616. 

572.  SAMPLING  THEORY  AND  METHODS. 

Problems  and  methods  of  sampling,  production  and  quality 
control,  acceptance  sampling,  O.C.  and  A.S.N,  curves,  types 
and  properties  of  estimators. 
Prerequisite,  Stat  121,  532,  or  616. 

581.  MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS  (METHODS). 

Applications  of  the  theory  in  Statistics  582  to  actual  prob- 
lems; research  studies  by  the  students,  critiques  of  published 
research,  or  analysis  of  other  bodies  of  data. 
Prerequisite,  Stat  551,  or  616. 

582.  MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS  (THEORY). 

Correlation  and  regression,  principal  components,  canonical 
analysis,  analysis  of  dispersion  and  covariance,  tests  of  homo- 
geneity, discriminant  functions. 
Prerequisite,  Stat  616. 

615.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THEORY  OF 
STATISTICS  I. 

Probability,  random  variables,  distributions  (with  emphasis 
on  binomial  and  normal  distributions),  expectation,  bivar- 
iate  and  multivariate  distributions,  sampling  distributions, 
central  limit  theorem,  point  estimation,  maximum  likeli- 
hood estimators,  interval  estimation. 

Prerequisite,  Math  124/125/134  or  117/119  or  132/136/138  or 
154. 

616.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THEORY  OF 
STATISTICS  II. 

Interval  estimation,  hypothesis  testing,  analysis  of  variance, 
regression,  correlation,  decision  theory. 
Prerequisite,  Stat  615. 

NOT  FOR  GRADUATE  CREDIT  IN  MATHEMATICS 
AND  STATISTICS 

(These  courses  cannot  be  credited  toward  an  advanced 
degree  in  mathematics  and  statistics.) 


Mathematics  Courses 

500.   FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTS  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

Non-axiomatic   propositional    calculus   (with    truth    tables), 
basic  quantification  theory  and  set  algebra.  Binary  relations, 
equivalence  relations,  partitions,  functions.  Development  of 
the  basic  algebraic  and  topological  features  of  real  numbers. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

511.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  ALGEBRA  I. 

Introduction  to  groups,  rings,  and  fields. 

Prerequisite,  Math  167-  Math  500  may  be  helpful  but  is  not 

necessary. 

512.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  ALGEBRA  II. 

Continuation  of  Math   511.  Algebraic  field  extensions  and 
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solutions  by  radicals,  canonical  forms  of  matrices,  quadratic 
forms,  theory  of  groups,  or  other  topics  in  algebra. 
Prerequisite.  Math  51 1. 

525.  ADVANCED  CALCULUS  I. 

Elementary  topology  of  the  line  and  Euclidean  n-space.  con- 
tinuous functions,  Riemann  integration,  infinite  series  and 
power  series.  Not  for  credit  after  Math  625. 
Prerequisite.  Math  165/166  or  Math  174/184  and  Math  167. 
Math  500  may  be  very  helpful  but  is  not  necessary. 

526.  ADVANCED  CALCULUS  II 

Continuation   of   Math   525.    Multivariate  analysis  and   the 
theorems  of  Green,  Gauss,  and  Stokes.  Not  for  credit  after 
Math  626. 
Prerequisite,  Math  525. 

557.  LINEAR  PROGRAMMING  AND  THEORY  OF 

GAMES. 
The    Simplex    Method    and    extensions;    duality    theorems; 
transportation  problems  and  other  applications;  finite  two- 
person  zero-sum  games  and  the  fundamental  theorem. 
Prerequisite,  Math  167  or  permission  of  instructor. 

561.  AFFINE  AND  PROJECTIVE  GEOMETRY  I. 
Coordination  of  the  Desarguesian  affine  plane;  the  projective 
plane  as  an  extension  of  the  affine  plane.   Highly  recom- 
mended    for    prospective    secondary     school     mathematics 
teachers. 

Prerequisite.  Math  167  or  permission  of  instructor. 

562.  AFFINE  AND  PROJECTIVE  GEOMETRY  II 
Continuation  of  Math  561.  Topics  from  affine.  projective. 
Euclidean,  and  non-Euclidean  geometry. 

Prerequisite,  Math  561. 

575.  TOPICS  IN  HISTORY  OF  MATHEMATICS. 
A  detailed  examination  of  the  work  of  a  single  great  mathe- 
matician, the  mathematics  of  a  single  historical  period,  or 
the  historical  development  of  a  single  mathematical  idea. 
Prerequisite.  Math  174/184  or  Math  165/166. 

665.  TOPOLOGY  I. 

Introduction  to  the  topology  of  metric  spaces  and  topological 
spaces:  metrics,  topologies,  continuity,  connectedness,  com- 
pactness. 

Prerequisite,  Math  525  or  Math  625  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

666.  TOPOLOGY  II 

Introduction  to  the  geometric  ideas  behind  algebraic  topol- 
ogy. Polyhedra,  manifolds,  Jordan  curve  theorem,  homology 
mod  2,  classification  of  surfaces,  Brouwer  fixed-point  theo- 
rem. 
Prerequisites,  Math  511  or  61 1,  and  Math  665 


Statistics  Courses 

531.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FUNDAMENTALS  OF 
STATISTICAL  INFERENCE  I. 

Random  experiments  and  probability  models;  indepen- 
dence; conditional  probability;  sampling,  random  variables; 
data  representations;  special  distributions;  deduction  and 
inference. 

532.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FUNDAMENTALS  OF 
STATISTICAL  INFERENCE  II. 

Point,   interval,   and   model   estimation,   hypothesis   testing; 
optimality  concepts;   power;   least  squares  techniques;  deci- 
sion theoretic  notions. 
Prerequisite.  Stat  531. 

551.   ELEMENTARY  LEAST  SQUARES,  REGRESSION. 

AND  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE. 
Theory  of  least  squares,  analysis  of  variance,  simple  linear 
and  multiple  regression,  and  application  of  these  techniques 
to  the  real  data. 
Prerequisite.  Stat  121  or  532. 


Mechanical  Engineering 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


Edward  Sunderland,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mechanical  Engineering.  B.S.M.E.,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology.  1954.  M.S.M.E., 
Purdue,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Corraoo  R.  Poll  Professor  anil  Graduate  Program 
Director,  B.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  1957; 
M.S.,  1958;  Ph.D..  Ohio  State.  1965. 

Lawrence  1..  Ambs,  Assistant  Professor,  U.S.  University 
of  Minnesota.  1960.  M.S.,  1962;  Ph.D..  1967. 

Maurice  E.  Bates,  Professor,  B.S.E..  Michigan.  1934; 
M.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  ol  1  ethnology.  1935; 
Ph.D.,  1937. 

GEOFFREy  BOOTHROYD.  Professor,  USE,  University  of 
London.  1957;  Ph.D..  1962;  D.Sc,  1974. 

Duane  E.  Cromack,  Associate  Professor,  lis  .  m.iss.i 
chusetis,  1959;  M.E.,  Yale,  1961;  Engl)..  Rensselaei 
Polytechnic  Institute.  1968. 

F.  Erskinne  Crossley,  Professor,  B.A.,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, 1937;  M.A.,  1941;  Eng.D..  Yale  University,  1949. 

Robert  W.  Das.  ,  Professor,  U.S.,  Massachusetts,  1948; 
M.M.E.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1951. 

John  H.  Dittfach,  Professor.  B.S.M.E..  Minnesota. 
1947;  M.S.M.E.,  1948. 

John  R.  Dixon.  Professor,  BY.  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  1952;  M.S..  1953;  Ph.D..  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  1961. 

William  P.  Coss.  Associate  Professor,  U.S.,  Connecti- 
cut, 1961;  M.S..  1962:  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Karl  Jakus,  Associate  Professor,  B.M.E.,  Wisconsin, 
1963;  M.S.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Robert  H.  KlRCHHOFF,  Associate  Professor.  B.M.E., 
University  of  Santa  Clara.  1961;  M.S.,  University  of  Ari- 
zona, 1963;  Ph.D..  California  at  Berkeley.  1969.  ' 

Jon  G.  McGowan,  Professor,  B.S.,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology.  1961;  M.S.,  Stanford;  1962,  Ph.D.,  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  1965. 

Laurence  Murch,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S..  Northeast- 
ern, 1965;  M.S.,  Clarkson  College  of  Technology.  1968: 
Ph.D..  Massachusetts,  1972. 

Carl  W.  Nelson.  Associate  Professor  of  Metallurgy, 
B.S..  Case  Institute  of  Technology.  1956;  M.S..  1963; 
Ph.D..  1965. 

Joseph  M.  O'Byrne,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.M.E.,  Cin- 
cinnati, 1950;  M.E.,  1952;  M.S.M.E.,  Kentucky.  1952. 

Robert  K.  Patterson.  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Maine. 
1948;  M.S.,  1955. 

Kenneth  G.  Picha,  Professor,  B.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology,  1946,  M.S.,  1948,  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1957. 

John  E.  Ritter.  Professor  of  Materials  Engineering,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1961;  M.S~.  1962; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1966. 

G.  Albert  Russell,  Associate  Professor,  B.S..  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  1958;  M.S..  Arizona 
Slate.  1961;  Ph.D..  Connecticut,  1967. 
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Franklin  Umholtz,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Califor- 
nia State,  1958;  M.A.,  1961. 

William  R.  D.  Wilson,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Queens  University  of  Belfast,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

John  W.  Zahradnik,  Professor,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania 
State,  1950;  M.S.,  Iowa  State,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  1965. 

George  E.  Zinsmeister,  Associate  Professor,  B.M.E., 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1961;  M.S.,  Purdue, 
1963;  Ph.D.,  1965. 


The  Master  of  Science  program  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  plan- 
ning either  doctoral  study  or  professional  employment. 
Thirty  credity  hours  are  required,  6  of  which  are  to  be 
earned  by  taking  one  course  from  any  two  of  the  follow- 
ing groups: 

Group  A:   MAE  702  Thermodynamics. 

MAE  722  Advanced  Fluid  Mechanics. 

Group  B:   MAE  730  Advanced  Solid  Mechanics. 
MAE  740  Advanced  Dynamics. 

Group  C:   MAE  608   Physical  Metallurgical 
Principles. 

Group  C:  MAE  780  Metal  Forming  Processes. 
Six  credits  of  Mathematics  are  required,  and  a  thesis  or 
project  of  from  6  to  9  credits  is  normally  required.  The 
remaining  credits  are  electives  for  specialization  in 
such  area  as  heat  transfer,  fluid  mechanics,  thermody- 
namics, dynamics  and  vibrations,  machine  or  system 
design,  propulsion,  aerodynamics,  biological  process- 
ing, and  metallurgy  or  material  processing.  In  addi- 
tion, all  students  must  satisfy  the  Graduate  School's 
requirements  for  the  Master's  degree. 

The  Master  of  Science  program  in  Manufacturing 
Engineering  is  available  for  those  students  who  are 
more  interested  in  the  manufacturing  aspects  of 
Mechanical  engineering. 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  program  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  imposes  no  minimum  credit  hours  but 
each  course  program  must  include  the  following  ele- 
ments: 

a.  Advanced  and  comprehensive  study  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  mechanical  engineering  including  appro- 
priate science  courses  in  mathematics,  physics,  and 
chemistry; 

b.  Intensive  study  of  a  special  discipline  within 
mechanical  engineering  (for  example,  heat  transfer, 
mechanics,  gas  or  fluid  dynamics,  design,  etc.),  includ- 
ing study  of  the  current  literature; 

c.  Either  intensive  study  of  a  second  special  disci- 
pline within  mechanical  engineering,  including  study 
of  the  current  literature,  or  study  in  another  discipline. 
The  selection  of  this  second  discipline  and  the  program 
of  study  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  student's  Guid- 
ance Committee  and  by  the  Mechanical  Engineering 
Graduate  Committee  but  it  is  the  intent  of  the  option 
to  allow  and  even  encourage  wide  latitude  in  the  selec- 
tion of  fields  from  engineering,  science,  social  science, 
arts,  or  humanitites. 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENT  ONLY 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 


700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  MECHANICAL  AND 
AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING. 

Special  investigation  or  research  problems,  the  scope  to  be 

varied  to  meet  specific  conditions. 

Prerequisite,  as  required  by  the  problem.  Credit,  1-6. 

701.  ADVANCED  THERMODYNAMICS. 

Theory  of  advanced,  direct  and  indirect,  energy  conversion 
systems.  Thermodynamic  cycle  optimization  methods.  Irrev- 
ersible thermodynamics  as  applied  to  steady  state  energy  con- 
version systems.  Direct  energy  conversion  systems  include 
MHD,  fuel  cells,  thermoelectric,  thermionic,  and  other  cur- 
rent systems. 
Prerequisite,  MAE  702  or  equivalent.  Mr.   McGowan. 

702.  THERMODYNAMICS. 

Review  of  classical  thermodynamics  and  conventional  energy 

conversion  systems.  Introduction  to  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 

and  statistical  thermodynamics.  Selected  topics  in  chemical 

thermodynamics. 

Prerequisite,  graduate  standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Ambs,   Mr.   McGowan. 

703.  ADVANCED  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
ANALYSIS  I. 

Methods  of  analysis  of  mechanical  engineering  problems. 
Modular  structure  allows  students  to  choose  topics  appro- 
priate to  their  background  and  specific  area  of  study.  For 
current  offerings  contact  the  Mechanical  and  Aerospace 
Engineering  Department  Office. 
Prerequisite,  graduate  standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 

704.  ADVANCED  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
ANALYSIS  II. 

Continuation  of  MAE  703. 
Prerequisite,  MAE  703. 

705.  ADVANCED  HEAT  TRANSFER  I  — 
CONDUCTION. 

Development  of  the  general  heat  conduction  equation  for 
nonhomogeneous  and  anisotropic  materials  with  tempera- 
ture dependent  properties.  Formulation  of  boundary  condi- 
tions in  heat  conduction  problems.  Solution  of  sample  result- 
ing boundary  value  problems  using  separation  of  variables, 
integral  transform  and  finite  difference  techniques. 
Prerequisite,  MAE  582  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Zinsmeister. 

706.  ADVANCED  HEAT  TRANSFER  II  — 
CONVECTION. 

Development  of  the  general  energy  equation  for  convective 
heat  transfer  from  basic  concepts  of  energy  and  mass  flow. 
Application  to  laminar  and  turbulent,  internal  and  external 
convective  heat  transfer  problems.  Solution  methods,  includ- 
ing boundary  layer  theory,  similarity  concepts,  integral 
approximation  methods,  and  numerical  techniques.  Intro- 
duction to  mass  transfer. 
Prerequisite,  MAE  722,  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Goss,   Mr.  Jakus. 

707.  VISCOUS  FLUIDS. 

Exact  solutions  to  the  Navier-Stokes  equations,  slow  flow, 
and   boundary   layer   flow.   One-dimensional   gas  dynamics, 
shock  waves,  the  acoustic  equations,  and  application  of  the 
theory  of  characteristics  to  compressible  flow. 
Prerequisite,  MAE  722  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Jakus. 

709.  MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  MATERIALS. 
Dislocation   theory   and   its  application   to  the  mechanical 
properties  of  non-organic  materials. 
Prerequisite,  MAE  608  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Ritter. 

713.  ADVANCED  PROPULSION  SYSTEMS. 
Design,  control,  and  integration  of  propulsion  systems  with 
the  vehicle.  Air-breathing  engines,  chemical  rocket  motors, 
electrical  and  nuclear  engines.  Power  and  energy  limited  sys- 
tems for  various  mission  requirements. 
Prerequisite,  MAE  578  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Ambs. 
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722.   ADVANCED  FLUID  MECHANICS. 

Fundamentals  of  fluid  mechanics  including  kinematics,  the 
stress  tensor,  and  the  basic  equations  from  the  conservation 
of  mass,  momentum,  and  energy.  The  dynamics  of  an  invis- 
cid  fluid  and  vortex  motion.  MAE  722  and  707  form  a  one- 
year  comprehensive  course  in  fluid  mechanics. 
Prerequisite,  MAE  265  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Jakus,    Mr.    Kirchhoff. 

730.  ADVANCED  SOLID  MECHANICS. 

A  unified  treatment  of  the  analysis  of  solids.  Consideration  of 

continuity,  mechanical  energy,  stress  and  strain.  Application 

to  elasticity,  thermoelasticity,  and  plasticity. 

Prerequisite,  graduate  standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 

740.  ADVANCED  DYNAMICS. 

Advanced  dynamics  of  particles,  systems  of  particles,  variable 
mass  systems,  and  rigid  bodies.  Gyroscopic  motion.  Rotating 
and  accelerating  frames  of  reference.  Use  of  energy  methods, 
LaGrange's  equations.  Hamilton's  principle,  and  Eulerian 
angles  in  engineering  problems. 

Prerequisite,  graduate  standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.    Poli. 

741.  VIBRATIONS  II. 

Vibration  of  discrete  systems  with  many  degrees  of  freedom, 
normal  modes  and  frequencies,  approximate  methods.  Intro- 
duction to  nonlinear  vibrations.  Nonlinearities  in  inertia, 
damping,  restoring  forces,  etc.  Singular  points  and  stability, 
including  approximate  methods  of  solution.  Liapunov's 
method. 
Prerequisite,  MAE  740.  Mr.    Poli. 

743.  STABILITY  OF  STRUCTURES. 

Correlations  of  various  linear  and  nonlinear  theories  with 
experiments.  Creep  buckling.  Thermal   buckling.   Buckling 
due  to  dynamic  loads.  Buckling  of  non-conservative  systems. 
Prerequisite,  graduate  standing. 

744.  THERMAL  EFFECTS  IN  STRUCTURES. 
Uncoupled  thermoelastic  theory,  thermal  stresses  in  beams, 
rings,   plates,   and  shells.   Thermally   induced   vibrations  of 
beams,  plates,  and  shells.  Inelastic  thermal  stress  problems. 
Stresses  in  the  presence  of  creep.  Ablation  phenomena. 
Prerequisite,  graduate  standing. 

746.  ADVANCED  VIBRATIONS. 

Free  and  forced  vibrations  of  strings,  rods,  bars,  and  thin 
elastic  plates.  Free  vibrations  of  circular,  cylindrical,  and 
conical  shells.  Forced  harmonic  vibrations  of  thin  shells. 
Propagation  of  elastic  waves.  Rayleigh  surface  waves.  Statisti- 
cal concepts  of  random  vibration  analysis. 
Prerequisite,  MAE  740.  Mi.    Poll. 

750.  MECHANISMS  AND  THEORY  OF  MACHINES  I. 

Structure  and  type  synthesis  of  mechanisms;  a  solution  to  the 
designer's  problem  of  selecting  the  type  of  mechanism  for  a 
job;  applications  of  the  theory  of  graphs.  Digital  computer 
methods  for  design  of  linkages;  optimization  of  nonlinear 
systems.  Geometry  of  plane  curves,  and  instantaneous  kine- 
matics of  a  plane  moving  body. 

(Open  to  qualified  undergraduates  with  permission  of 
instructor.)  Mr    Crossley. 

751.  MECHANISMS  AND  THEORY  OF  MACHINES  II. 

Dynamics  of  cam  drives;  design  bv  computer  or  simulation 
by  analog  computer.  Gear  train  design;  problems  of  effi- 
ciency and  circulation  power  in  loops.  Analog  computer 
simulation  of  two-  and  three-dimensional  mechanisms 
in  motion.  Some  three-dimensional  linkages  and  design 
methods.  Mr    Crossley. 

760.  ADVANCED  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
DESIGN  I. 

Application  of  control  systems  theory  to  design  of  thermal, 
fluid,  mechanical,  electromechanical,  and  combined  systems. 
Consideration  of  optimization,  stability  and  methods  of  sim- 
ulation. Credit.  4. 


761.  ADVANCED  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
DESIGN  II. 

Optimization  in  design.  Methods  of  optimization;  numerical 
and  variational,  linear  and  non-linear.  Advantages,  disadvan- 
tages, restrictions  and  use  of  the  various  methods. 

770.  ADVANCED  COMBUSTION. 

Topics  in  chemically  reacting  flow  systems,  heat,  mass,  and 
momentum  transfer  in  chemically  reacting  ducted  flows. 
Topics  include  chemical  equilibrium,  chemical  kinetics, 
transport  properties,  laminar  and  turbulent  flows,  droplets 
and  sprays. 

Prerequisite,  graduate  standing  and  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   A  nibs. 

780.   METAL  FORMING  PROCESSES. 

The   theory  of  plasticity   including  yield  criteria  and   flow 

laws.  Upper  and  lower  bound  methods  and  their  application 

to  the  analysis  of  selected  metal  forming  processes.  Practical 

problems  encountered  in  metal  forming. 

Prerequisite.  MAE  520.  Mr    Boothroyd,   Mr    Wilson. 

790.   ENGINEERING  PROJECT. 

A  research,  design,  or  development  project.  Written  prepara- 
tion and  oral  defense  of  a  project  proposal  giving  objectives, 
literature  survey,  and  proposed  plan.  Written  preparation 
and  oral  defense  of  a  final  report  giving  results  and  conclu- 
sions. May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Prerequisite,  graduate  standing,  Credit,   I-J0. 

709.   LITERATURE  SURVE>  AND  SEMINAR. 

A  comprehensive  study  and  org.iiiiz.nion  of  the  current  liter- 
ature on  a  selected  topic  Presentation  of  the  suney  in  an 
open  seminar  including  Department  faculty  .md  graduate 
students.  Open  only  to  students  who  have  passed  Preliminary 
Examinations.  Not  /or  credit. 

Selected  Topics  Courses 

To  best  serve  the  varied  interests  oi  us  graduate  students,  the 
Department  has  available  the  following  set  of  selected  topics 

ionises.  These  ate  one-semester  courses  and  nol  individual- 
ized leading  courses.  I  he  particular  choice  ol  Subjei  1  matter 
to  be  covered  in  any  one  of  these  courses  depends  upon  the 
specialized  needs  and  interests  of  the  students  and  IS  tailored 
to  then  requests.  The  courses  are  offered  only  on  sufficient 
demand. 

H01    SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  THERMODYNAMICS. 

Current  topics  in  thermodynamics,  An  in-depth  investigation 
of  a   specific   topic   or   specialized    thermodynamic   system. 

Emphasis  on  concurrent  reading  of  the  literature. 
Prerequisite,  MAE  701.  Mr     \mbs,    Mr     McGowan. 

811.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  HEAT  IRWMER. 
Topics  may  be  chosen  from  the  following:  nonlinear  prob- 
lems in  heat  conduction  with  emphasis  on  temperature- 
dependent  properties;  heat  conduction  in  composite  and 
anisotropic  materials;  heat  transfer  with  change  of  phase 
(boiling,  condensation,  sublimation,  melting,  and  freezing); 
finite  difference  and  integral  approximation  techniques  in 
heat  transfer;  introduction  to  radiation  heat  transfer 
including  combined  radiation-conduction  and  radiation- 
convection. 
Prerequisites.  MAE  705  and/or  MAE  706. 

Mr.   Goss.   Mr.   Zinsmeister. 

821.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  FLUID  MECHANICS. 

Any  one  or  two  of  the  following  topics:  numerical  methods  in 
fluid      mechanics;      advanced      measurement       techniques; 
advanced  compressible  flow;  singular  perturbation   theory; 
magnetohvdrodynamics;  free  molecule  flow-kinetic  theory. 
Prerequisite.  MAE  707-  Mr.    Kirchhoff 

831.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  SOLID  MECHANICS. 

Topics  normally  chosen  from  such  areas  as  stability  of  struc- 
tures,   thermal    effects    in    structures,    inelastic    behavior   of 
materials,  and  shell  theory. 
Prerequisite.  MAE  730.     '  Mr    Poli 
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841.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  VIBRATIONS. 

A  more  in-depth  study  of  some  of  the  topics  covered  in  741 

and  746;  usually  topics  in  the  area  of  nonlinear  vibrations, 

stability  theory,  or  random  vibrations. 

Prerequisites,  MAE  741  and/or  MAE  746.  Mr.   Poli. 

851.  SELECTED  TOPICS  ON  MECHANISMS  AND 
MACHINE  DESIGN. 

A  few  of  the  following  may  be  studied  as  a  continuation  of 
MAE  751:  Classical  Burmester  theory.  The  geometry  of  screw 
systems,  line  complexes,  and  their  relation  to  the  mobility  of 
linkages.  Use  of  dual  numbers,  quaternions,  and  dual  matri- 
ces in  the  computer  solution  of  spatial  mechanism  design 
problems.  Application  of  Chebyshev  approximation  methods 
in  design.  Dynamic  analysis  and  balancing  of  linkages. 
Dynamics  of  mechanical  systems  with  play,  backlash,  or  sepa- 
ration of  the  parts  as  in  cams,  with  either  analog  or  computer 
simulation.  Dynamics  of  mechanisms  containing  springs  of 
highly  elastic  elements;  nonlinear  vibratory  systems;  stability 
according  to  Mathieu-Hill;  systems  with  different  regimes  of 
behavior. 
Prerequisite.  MAE  751.  Mr.  Crossley. 

871.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  COMBUSTION  AND 

PROPULSION. 
Special  topics  according  to  student  and  instructor  interest 
selected   from    the  current   literature.   An    in-depth   student 
investigation  of  some  aspect  of  the  problem. 
Prerequisites,  MAE  713  and/or  MAE  770.  Mr.  Ambs. 

881.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  MATERIALS. 
Advanced    study    in    topics    of   current    interest.    Examples 
include  thermodynamics  of  phase  transfer  motions,  mechan- 
ical behavior  of  ceramic  materials,  composite  materials,  and 
relaxation  phenomena  in  metals. 
Prerequisite,  MAE  709.  Mr.   Nelson,   Mr.   Ritter. 


800.   MASTER'S  THESIS. 


900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION. 


Credit,  3-10. 


Credit,  18. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
{For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

520.  MACHINING  AND  MACHINE  TOOLS. 

Fundamentals  of  metal  cutting  including  temperatures  gen- 
erated and  dynamic  stability  of  the  cutting  process.  Lubrica- 
tion and  wear  of  cutting  tools  and  cutting  conditions  for 
maximum  production  or  minimum  cost.  Design  of  machine 
tools.  Numerical  control  and  economics  of  machine  tools. 

Mr.   Boothroyd. 

521.  AUTOMATION  IN  MANUFACTURING. 

In-depth  study  of  the  automatic  assembly  process  including 
feeding  and  orienting  of  parts  and  the  performance  and 
economics  of  assembly  systems.  Design  of  parts  and  products 
for  automatic  assembly.  Mr.   Boothroyd. 

535.   MANUFACTURING  PROCESSES. 

Introduction  to  casting,  forming,  cutting,  and  joining  pro- 
cesses for  metals  and  plastics.  Includes  the  economics,  rela- 
tive advantages  and  limitations  of  the  processes. 

Mr.   Wilson. 

537.   MANUFACTURING  PROCESSES  LABORATORY. 
Experiments,    workshops    and    short    experimental    projects 
based  on  the  topics  covered  in  MAE  535.  Emphasis  on  experi- 
mental  technique  and   presentation  of  results.  One  3-hour 
laboratory  period.  Credit   1.    Mr.   Wilson. 

548.   STRUCTURES  FOR  MECHANICAL  AND 

AEROSPACE  ENGINEERS  I. 
Introduction  to  the  load  and  temperature  environment  of 
structures.  Review  of  stress  and  strain  with  an  introduction 
to  the  theory  of  elasticity.  Theories  of  blending,  extension, 
torsion  and  shear  of  slender  beams  without  structural  discon- 
tinuities. Introduction  to  work-energy  principles  and  their 
application  to  the  deflection  and  stress  analysis  of  complex 


structures.  Examples  from  the  fields  of  mechanical  and  aero- 
space engineering. 
Prerequisite,  MAE  145.  Mr.   Poli. 

549.  STRUCTURES  FOR  MECHANICAL  AND 
AEROSPACE  ENGINEERS  II. 

Continuation  of  MAE  548.  Elastic  instability.  Applications  to 
axially  symmetrical  problems,  curved  beams  and  stress  con- 
centrations. Applications  to  plates  and  shells.  Introduction 
to  problems  involving  viscous  and  plastic  behavior.  Numer- 
ical methods. 
Prerequisites,  MAE  548  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Poli. 

554.  PRODUCT  DESIGN  I. 

Human  values  in  design.  Central  philosophy  of  product 
design.  Emphasis  on  the  relation  between  technical  and 
human  values,  creativity,  and  design  methodology.  Labora- 
tory includes  the  development  of  simple  product  concepts 
visualized  in  rapidly  developed  three-dimensional  mockups. 
Two  class  hours,  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Mr.   Umholtz. 

555.  AQUACULTURAL  ENGINEERING  SYSTEMS 
(OE591). 

Rate  theory  and  similitude  in  the  scaling  of  biological  pro- 
cesses. Case  study  of  biological  data  used  in  the  derivation  of 
useful  engineering  system  design  relationships  for  the  cul- 
ture of  mollusks.  A  bioengineering  comparison  of  several  sys- 
tems used  in  aquaculture.  Mr.  Zahradnik. 

557.  PRODUCT  DESIGN  II. 

Continuation     of    MAE     554.     Integration     of    knowledge, 
methodology,  and  skills  obtained  in  previous  work  applied 
and    extended    to    product    design.    Semester-long    design 
project  with  formal  presentation  to  professional  jury. 
Prerequisite,  MAE  554. 
Two  class  hours,  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Mr.   Umholtz. 

574.    PERFORMANCE  OF  FLIGHT  VEHICLES. 
Aircraft  performance,  static  and  maneuvering.  Fundamental 
astronautics,  two-body,  problem  transfer  orbits,  rendezvous, 
intercept,  lunar  and  interplanetary  trajectories. 
Prerequisites,  MAE  246,  265.  Mr.  Cromack,   Mr.   Poli. 

576.  COMBUSTION. 

Phenomenological  study  of  combustion  processes  in  flowing 

systems. 

Prerequisite,  MAE  264.  Mr.  Ambs. 

577.  INTERNAL  COMBUSTION  ENGINES. 

The  thermodynamic  and  performance  aspects  of  reciprocat- 
ing gasoline  and  Diesel  engines,  steady  flow  gas  turbines  and 
turbo-jet  engines,  and  rockets  are  major  topics. 
Prerequisite,  MAE  264.  Mr.  Ambs,   Mr.   Dittfach. 

578.  AEROSPACE  PROPULSION. 
Primary  and  auxiliary  power  sources.  Matching  of  air- 
breathing  and  rocket  motors  with  vehicle.  Electrical  and 
nuclear  propulsion  systems. 
Prerequisite,  MAE  287.  Mr.  Ambs. 

582.  HEAT  TRANSFER. 
Fundamental  principles  of  heat  transfer  by  conduction, 
radiation,  and  convection.  Methods  of  evaluating  heat  trans- 
fer rates  and  predicting  operating  temperatures. 
Prerequisites,  MAE  264  and  Math  186  or  541. 

Mr.  O'Byrne,   Mr.   Zinsmeister. 

583.  MACHINE  DESIGN. 
Principles  of  the  design  of  various  machine  parts;  economy  of 
manufacture,  safety,  styling,  invention  and  creativity. 
Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisites,  MAE  293,  235.  and  237. 

Mr.   Bates,   Mr.  Crossley. 

585.  VIBRATIONS  I. 

The  linear  vibrations  of  machines  and  machine  structures. 
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Uses  of  active  and  passive  isolation,  balancing,  absorption, 

damping    and    feedback    control    to    reduce    the    effects    of 

vibrations. 

Prerequisite.  MAE  246.  Mr.    Poli. 

586.  ADVANCED  MACHINE  DESIGN. 

Continuation  of  MAE  563.  Additional  elementary  parts  are 
analyzed,  and  some  complete  machines  are  studied.  Consider- 
able emphasis  on  invention  and  creativity. 
Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  MAE  583.  Mr.   Bates,   Mr.  Crossley. 

587.  GAS  DYNAMICS. 

Continuation  of  MAE  265.  Continuous  and  discrete  media. 
Compressible    flow    equations    and    compressibility    effects. 
Flow  in  variable  area  ducts,  normal  and  oblique  shocks.  Two 
dimensional  flow.  Applications. 
Prerequisites,  MAE  265  and  MAE  263. 

Mr.   Day,  Mr.    Kirchhoff. 

591.   MECHANICAL  AND  AERO-SPACE  ENGINEERING 
ANALYSIS  II. 

Continuation  of  MAE  284  with  emphasis  on  more  complex 
problems  and  more  advanced  mathematical  methods. 
Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite.  MAE  284.  Mr.   Zinsmeister, 

594.  MECHANICAL  AND  AERO  SPACT  SYS  I  1  \|s 
ANALYSIS. 

Application  of  engineering  analysis  techniques  to  large-scale 
systems.  Concepts  and  methodology  of  systems  engineering. 
Prerequisite,  EE  142  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Russell. 

595.  MECHANICAL  AND  AERO  SPACE  ENGINEERING 
DESIGN. 

Application    of    fundamentals    of    technology     to    complex 

design  projects. 

One  class  hour,  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Mr.   Dixon,   Mr.   Tarlaglia. 

597.   LUBRICATION,  FRICTION,  AND  WEAR. 
Hydrodynamic  and  boundary  lubrication,  adhesive,  abrasive 
and   hysteritic  friction  and  wear  processes.  Applications  in 
the  design  of  bearings,  seals,  gears  and  other  systems  involv- 
ing surfaces  in  relative  motion. 
Prerequisite,  graduate  standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 

608.   PHYSICAL  METALLURGICAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Principles  underlying  the  structure  and  behavior  of  metals. 

Equilibrium   and   non-equilibrium   phase  relations   in   one- 

and     two-component    systems.     Kinetics    of    diffusion     and 

nucleation.  Phase  transformations,  heat  treatment,  and  hard- 

enability. 

Prerequisite,  graduate  standing  or  permission  of  instructor 

Mr.   Nelson.   Mr.   Ritter. 

615.  AERODYNAMICS. 

Application  of  theoretical  fluid  mechanics  to  aerodynamics 
including  topics  of  theory  of  lift;   finite  wing  theory;   the 
effects  of  compressibility  and  viscosity  on  lift  and  drag;  slen- 
der body  theory. 
Prerequisite,  MAE  265  or  equivalent  Mr.  Cromack. 

616.  STABILITY  AND  CONTROL  OF  VEHICLES. 
Introduction  to  the  general  concepts  of  stability  of  motion. 
The  stability  of  air,  space,  and  ground  vehicles. 
Prerequisite.  MAE  574  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Cromack.   Mr.   Poli. 

650.  X-RAY  DIFFRACTION. 

Principles  of  crystallography.  X-ray  diffraction. 

Prerequisite,  MAE  608.  Mr.   Nelson.   Mr.   Ritter. 

Microbiology 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Robert  P.  Mortlock,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Microbiology,  B.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, 1953;  Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1958. 


Ercole  Canale-Parola,  Professor  and  Graduate  Pro- 
gram Director,  B.S.,  Illinois.  1956;  M.S.,  1957;  Ph.D., 
1961. 

Charles  D.  Cox.  Professor.  B.S.,  Illinois.  1940;  M.S., 
1941;  Ph.D.,  1947. 

Clifton  E.  Dowell.  Jr..  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Texas  Christian.  1955;  M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Texas,  1962. 

Stanley  C.  Holt,  Professor.  B.S.,  New  York  University, 
1958;  M.S.,  Michigan  State,  1960;  Ph.D.,  California  at 
Davis,  1964. 

Thomas  G.  Lessie,  Associate  Professor.  B.S.,  Queens 
College,  1958;  M.A..  Harvard.  1961:  Ph.D..  1963. 

Leonard  C.  Norkin,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic  Institute.  1964:  Ph.D..  Columbia, 
1969. 

Albey  M.  Reiner,  Associate  Professor.  B.S..  Princeton, 
1962;  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1968. 

Clrtis  B.  Thorne,  Professor,  B.S.,  West  Virginia  Wes- 
leyan.  1943:  M.S..  Wisconsin.  1944:  Ph.D.,  1948. 

Martin  S.  Wilder.  Associate  Professor,  B.S..  Brooklvn 
College,  1960:  M.S..  University  of  Kansas.  1963;  Ph.D.. 
1966. 

The  Department  of  Microbilog)  provides  facilities  for 
students  intending  u>  complete  the  requirements  for 
the  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degrees.  Students  accepted  for  graduate  stud]  are 
expected  to  have  mei  the  usual  requirements  for  the 
bachelor's  degree.  Those  students  considered  by  the 
Department  to  be  deficient  in  cognate  sciences  may  be 
accepted  as  graduate  student  majors  in  microbiology 
and  have  iheir  deficiencies  removed  during  graduate 
siudy.  Extensive  advanced  undergraduate  courses  in 
microbiology  are  not  as  essential  is  undergraduate 
background  in  chemistry,  biological  sciences,  mathe- 
matics and  physics,  in  preparation  for  graduate  work 
in  microbiology.  Satisfactory  knowledge  of  microbiol- 
ogy and  cognate  sciences  is  required  for  admission  to 
advanced  courses  in  microbiology.  The  department 
requires  no  foreign  language  reading  competency  for 
the  doctorate. 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

700.   RESEARCH. 

Not  for  thesis  credit.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  no  more 
than  9  credits  for  a  master's  degree  or  18  credits  for  a  doctor's 
degree.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 

Credit,  2-6  each  semester. 

710.  ADVANCED  IMMUNOLOGY. 

Advanced  theories  and  laboratory  procedures  basic  to  immu- 
nology and  serology.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 

Credit,    9-6.    Mr.  Cox. 

720.  ANIMAL  VIROLOGY. 

The  molecular  biology  of  animal  viruses  and  viral  genetic 
systems.  Special  consideration  of  poliovirus,  influenza,  and 
the  DNA  and  RNA  tumor  viruses.  Permission  of  instructor 
required.  Mr.   Norkin. 

730.   MICROBIAL  FERMENTATIONS. 

Microbial  products.  Theories  and  methods  of  industrial  pro- 
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duction.  Laboratory  experiments  deal  with  microorganisms 
and  procedures  used  in  industry.  Permission  of  instructor 
required. 

740.  ADVANCED  MICROBIAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 
Laboratory.  Growth  of  bacteria;  macro-molecular  composi- 
tion, bacterial  respiration  and  electron  transport  systems; 
fractionation  and  characterization  of  bacterial  enzymes. 
Emphasis  on  regulation  of  their  formation  and  activity.  Per- 
mission of  instructor  required. 

Credit,  2-5.   Mr.  Lessie,  Mr.   Mortlock. 

750.   MICROBIAL  CYTOLOGY. 

Lectures,  lieterature  reviews,  and  laboratory;  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  structure  of  microbial  cells  and  the  func- 
tions of  their  components;  use  of  the  electron  microscope  and 
ancillary  equipment.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 

Credit,  3-5.   Mr.   Holt. 

760.   MICROBIAL  METABOLISM. 

Metabolic  pathways  and  mechanisms  in  microorganisms. 
Lectures,  readings  and  discussions.  Permission  of  instructor 
required.  Mr.  Mortlock. 

770.   MICROBIAL  GENETICS. 

Inheritance  and  variation  in  microorganisms.  Mechanisms  of 
recombination,  transformation,  transduction,  and  other 
genetic  phenomena  in  microorganisms.  Emphasis  on  molecu- 
lar basis.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 

Credit,  4.   Mr.  Thorne. 

780.   HOST-PARASITE  RELATIONSHIPS. 
Intensive  treatment  of  specific  relationships  between  parasi- 
tic microorganisms  and  their  hosts,  by  appropriate  literature 
and  laboratory  studies.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 

Credit,  2-5.   Mr.  Wilder. 

790.  SEMINAR. 

Reports  and  discussion  of  pertinent  literature  and  research. 
Normally  required  of  all  graduate  majors  each  semester  in 
residence.  Permission  of  instructor  required.  Credit,  1. 


800.   MASTER'S  THESIS. 


Credit,  10. 


890.  CURRENT  TOPICS. 

Intensive  consideration  of  a  specific  microbiological  topic  of 
current  interest  utilizing  staff  and  student  participation  and 
visiting  scientists.  Lectures  and  discussions  only.  Credit 
depends  upon  particular  topic.  Permission  of  instructor 
required.  Credit,  1-2. 

900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION.  Credit,  18. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

550.  GENERAL  MICROBIOLOGY. 

Cytology,      pathogenic      bacteriology,      immunology      and 
virology. 

Two  class  hours,  one  three-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisites,  one  semester  of  biological  science  and  comple- 
tion of,  or  concurrent  registration   in,  a  course  in  organic 
chemistry. 

551.  GENERAL  MICROBIOLOGY. 

Ecology,  physiology,  and  genetics  of  microorganisms. 
Tow  class  hours,  one  three-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisites,  a  college  course  in  a  biological  science  and 
completion   of,   or  concurrent   registration   in,   a   course   in 
organic  chemistry. 

580.   PATHOGENIC  BACTERIOLOGY. 

Principles  of  host-parasite  interactions;  microbial  virulence; 
pathogenic  mechanisms;  innate  and  acquired  immunity  to 
infectious  disease. 
Prerequisite,  Microbiol  550.  Credit,  4.    Mr.   Wilder. 


610.  IMMUNOLOGY. 

The  nature  of  antigens  and  antibodies,  their  interactions  and 

significance  in  resistance  and  hypersensitivity. 

Two  class  hours,  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite,  Microbiol  550,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  4.   Mr.  Cox. 

620.  VIROLOGY. 

The  structure,  and  the  chemical,  physical,  and  biological 

properties  of  bacterial  viruses. 

Two  class  hours,  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisites,  Microbiol  550  and  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  4.   Mr.   Dowel!. 

640.   MICROBIAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Microbial  chemistry  and  growth.  Composition  of  bacterial 
cells,  energy  metabolism,  biosynthesis  of  macro-molecules 
and  macromolecule  precursor  materials,  and  regulatory 
mechanisms  governing  these  events.  Permission  of  instructor 
required.  Mr.   Mortlock,   Mr.  Lessie. 

660.   MICROBIAL  DIVERSITY. 

Physiology,  ecology,  and  morphology  of  selected  groups  of 
microorganisms.  Behavior  of  bacteria  in  response  to  environ- 
mental stimuli. 

Two  class  hours,  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite,  Microbiol  551  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  4.    Mr.  Canale-Parola. 


Music 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Robert  V.  Sutton,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music,  B.M.,  University  of  Alabama,  1948; 
MM,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1955. 

Albert  G.  Hutteman,  Associate  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.M.,  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  1956;  M.F.A.,  Ohio,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Iowa,  1968. 

Horace  C.  Boyer,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Bethune- 
Cookman  College,  1957;  M.A.,  Eastman  School  of 
Music,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Nigel  Coxe,  Associate  Professor,  L.R.A.M.,  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London,  1950;  F.R.A.M.,  1964. 

Richard  duBois,  Professor,  B.Mus.,  Heidelberg  Col- 
lege, 1948;  M.M.,  American  Conservatory  of  Music, 
1949;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1964. 

William  D.  Gaver,  Assistant  Professor,  B.M.,  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  1954;  M.M.,  University  of  Houston, 
1958;  D.M.A.,  Missouri  at  Kansas  City,  1971. 

Robert  Stern,  Professor,  B.A.,  Rochester,  1955;  M.A., 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Peter  H.  Tanner,  Associate  Professor,  B.M.,  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  1958;  M.M..  1959;  Ph.D.,  The  Catholic 
University  of  America.  1967. 

Frederick  C.  Tillis,  Professor,  B.A.,  Wiley  College, 
1949;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Miriam  Whaples,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Indiana 
University,  1950;  M.M.,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

A  minimum  of  33  hours  and  a  comprehensive  oral 
examination  are  required  for  the  Master  of  Music 
degree.  A  basic  core  of  courses  in  music  theory  and  his- 
tory and  ensemble  work  is  required  of  all  degree  candi- 
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dates.  The  further  hours  are  required  of  all  degree  can- 
didates. The  further  hours  are  required  according  to 
the  area  of  concentration,  as  advised,  and  electives  are 
usually  possible. 

Areas  of  concentration  are:  Performance;  Music 
Education;  Music-History  &  Musicology;  Theory-Com- 
position. Candidates  for  the  M.M.  in  Composition 
must  submit,  in  lieu  of  a  thesis,  one  original  composi- 
tion in  large  form  (chamber  music,  orchestral,  choral 
with  instruments,  or  the  like). 

For  admission  in  any  area  of  concentration  an  audi- 
tion in  person  (or  by  tape)  is  required  in  the  appli- 
cant's major  performance  subject  (instrument  or 
voice).  In  Theory-Composition,  scores  of  recent  works 
are  additionally  required.  On  graduate  registration 
day  and  on  the  day  preceding  it,  Placement  Tests  are 
held  in  music  theory,  history  and  piano  proficiency. 
Applicants  should  write  immediately  and  separatelv  to 
the  Music  Department  for  the  M.M.  leaflet,  and  name 
their  performance  subject  and  any  alternative  concen- 
tration. A  double  concentration  is  also  usually  possible 
with  six  or  more  additional  horn's. 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  GR A  1)1  A  1  I   STUDENTS  ONLV 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS.  Credit,  1-6. 

701,  702.  SEMINAR  IN  MUSICOLOGY. 

Materials  and  methods  of  systematic  and  historical  musicol- 
ogy. Specialized  topics  investigated  each  semester.  The  appli- 
cation to  different  problems  of  various  subjects  such  as  his- 
tory, acoustics,  aesthetics,  analysis.  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
with  varying  content  as  advised.  Mr.    King. 

710.  COUNTERPOINT  (CANON  AND  FUGUE). 

Writing  and  analysis  of  inverlible  counterpoint,  various  can- 


Id  analys 
L's.  and  fu 


711,  712.  COMPOSITION. 

Free  composition  in  various  forms  and  media.  Individual  les- 
sons. Weekly  seminar.  Mr.   Bezanson. 

713-716.  ANALYSIS  OF  MUSIC  LITERATURE. 
Representative  compositions  from  each  period.  Analysis  In 
score  and  sound  of  the  various  musical  forms  and  media. 

713.  ANALYSIS  OF  MUSIC  LITERATURE,  1600-1750. 

714.  ANALYSIS  OF  MUSIC  LITERATURE.  1750  1825. 

715.  ANALYSIS  OF  MUSIC  LITERATURE.  1825-1900. 

716.  ANALYSIS  OF  MUSIC  LITERATURE. 
1890-PRESENT. 

717    HISTORY  AND  PEDAGOGY  OF  THEORY. 

Principal  authors  of  treatises  dealing  with  composition, 
counterpoint,  and  harmony.  Emphasis  on  the  relationship 
between  the  works  discussed  and  contemporary  pedagogical 
techniques  of  presenting  theory  and  allied  subjects. 

721-738.   PERFORMANCE— INDIVID!    \1 

INSIKII    I  ION 
Literature  and  instrumental  technique  or  voice  production. 
Audition  required.  Credit,   1-4. 


723.  APPLIED  VOICE. 

724.  APPLIED  VIOLIN. 

725.  APPLIED  VIOLA 

726.  APPLIED  CELLO. 

728.  APPLIED  FLUTE. 

729.  APPLIED  OBOE. 

730.  APPLIED  CLARINET. 

731.  APPLIED  BASSOON. 

732.  APPLIED  SAXOPHONE. 
733    APPLIED  TRUMPET. 

734.  APPLIED  FRENCH  HORN 

735.  APPLIED  TROMBONF 

736.  APPLIED  BARITONE  HORN 

737.  APPLIED  II  BA. 

738    APPLIED  PERCUSSION 


Mr     1  annei 


742.   RESEARCH  IN  Ml  SIC  EDI  CATION. 

Individual    research    projects    in    selected    areas    <>i    Mush 

Education.  Mr.  duBois, 

751.   MUSIC  EDUCATION  IN   rHE  ELEMENTARY 
S(  HOOL 

Exploration   and   evaluation   of  recent    [rends   in   elementary 
school  music  Curriculum  planning,  materials,  techniques. 

Mr.   (.aver 

753.  CHORAL  MUSIC  IN   l"HE  PI  BLIC  S(  HOOL. 
Organization  of  the  choral  program  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high   school     M.iuii.iIs  .mil   methods  ol   leaching  small  and 
large  vocal  ensembles.  Mr.  duBois. 


8U0.   MAS  I  ER'S  I  HESIS. 


Credit,  hlO. 


721.  APPLIED  PIANO. 


Mr.  Coxe. 


812.  MUSK    HISTORY  —  MEDIEV  U 

Repertoire  study  and  stv  list  it  analysis;  siudv  ol  notation. 

Mrs.   Whaplcs. 

813.  MUSIC  HISTORY  —  RENAISSANCE. 

Such  composers  as  Dunstable.  Dufav.  Bine  hois.  Okcghem. 
Obrecht.  Isaac.  Josquin,  Milan,  lallis.  Paleslrina,  Lassus, 
Victoria.  Byrd,  the  Gabrielis,  and  their  contemporaries. 
Media,  forms,  society.  Reading,  listening,  score-study, 
analysis.  Mr.   King. 

814.  MUSIC  HISTORY  — BAROQUE 

Such  composers  as  the  Camerata,  Monteverdi.  SchuLZ,  l.ully. 
Purcell,  Corelli,  Couperin.  Rameau,  the  Scarlattis,  and  their 
contemporaries.  Reading,  listening,  score  study,  analysis. 

Mi      King 

815.  MUSIC  HISTORY  —THE  AGE  OF  BACH  AND 
HANDEL. 

J.S.  Bach,  the  Bach  family.  Handel,  their  predecessors  and 
contemporaries.  Media,  forms,  society.  Reading,  listening, 
score  study,  analysis.  Mr     King. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND  UNDER 
GRADU  YTE  SI  I  1)1  \  I  S 

014.   REMEDIAL  THEORY. 

For  students  deficient   in   undergraduate  theory.    Materials 

adapted  to  individual  requirements.  Credit,  0. 

509.   MUSIC  HISTORY  —  MUSIC  OF  THE  201  H 

CENTURY 
Music,  European  and  American,  written  since  1900.  Includes 
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Stravinsky,  Bartok,  Hindemith,  Copland,  jazz,  and  electronic 
music.  Mr.  Tillis. 

515.  COUNTERPOINT. 

Techniques  of  counterpoint,  and  analysis  of  polyphonic 
music  of  the  16th  century.  Composition  in  small  forms,  utiliz- 
ing contrapuntal  techniques.  Mr.  Stern. 

516.  ORCHESTRATION. 

Problems  in  scoring  for  various  ensembles  including  full 
orchestra.  Mr.  Stern. 

517.  CONTEMPORARY  TECHNIQUES. 

Melody,  rhythm,  harmony,  and  form  in  20th-century  music. 
Analysis,  listening,  written  assignments. 

Credit,  2.   Mr.  Stern. 

519,  520.  JAZZ  THEORY  AND  IMPROVISATION  I 
AND  II. 

Theory  as  applied  to  perfoming,  analyzing  and  composing  in 
the  jazz  medium.  Mr.  Tillis. 

526.  ADVANCED  CHORAL  LITERATURE  AND 
TECHNIQUES. 

Historical  survey  of  choral  literature  and  the  study  of  per- 
formance practices. 

527-  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRAL  LITERATURE  AND 

TECHNIQUES. 
Historical  survey  of  orchestral  literature  and  the  study  of  per- 
formance practices. 

601.  MUSIC  HISTORY  —  HAYDN,  MOZART,  AND 
BEETHOVEN. 

Reading,  listening,  score  study.  Music  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  and  possibly  that  of  their  contemporaries. 

Mr.   King. 

602.  MUSIC  HISTORY  —  FROM  SCHUBERT  TO 
DEBUSSY. 

Historical  study  of  19th-century  music  in  small  and  large 
forms,  and  various  media  including  keyboard  instruments. 
Lieder,  chamber  music,  symphony,  opera.  Reading,  listening, 
score  study.  Mr.   King. 

603.  MUSIC  HISTORY  —  HISTORY  OF  OPERA. 
History   of  opera   from   the   late    16th   through   the  present 
century.  Mr.    King. 

618.  JAZZ  ARRANGING  AND  COMPOSITION. 

Writing  arrangements  and  composing  for  jazz  ensembles  and 
the  school  stage  band.  Analysis,  listening  and  instrumental 
scoring.  Mr.  Tillis. 

664.  ADVANCED  INSTRUMENTAL  CONDUCTING. 
Score  analysis,  rehearsal  techniques,  and  advanced  conduct- 
ing problems  of  orchestral  ensembles. 

665.  ADVANCED  CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 

Score  analysis,  rehearsal  techniques,  and  advanced  conduct- 
ing problems  of  choral  ensembles.  Mr.  duBois. 


Performing  Organizations 

761.  UNIVERSITY  CHORALE. 

Advanced  choir,  selected  by  audition.  Preparation  and  per- 
formance of  choral  literature  ranging  from  the  Renaissance 
to  contemporary  music.  Performance  on  campus  and  on  con- 
cert tours.  Three  or  four  rehearsals  a  week.  Chamber  Singers 
selected  from  this  group.  Credit,   1,    Mr.   duBois. 

762.  UNIVERSITY  CHORUS. 

Open  to  all.  Preparation  and  concert  performance  of  orato- 
rios and  other  large  choral  works.  Credit,  1. 

765.  WOMEN'S  CHOIR. 

A  select  choir  specializing  in  literature  for  women's  voices. 
Audition  required.  Credit,  1. 


767.  CHAMBER  SINGERS. 

Vocal  ensembles  specializing  in  performance  of  chamber 
music  from  Renaissance  to  contemporary.  Audition  required. 

Credit,  1.    Mr.  duBois. 

768.  MADRIGAL  SINGERS. 

Vocal  ensemble  specializing  in  music  of  the  Renaissance. 
Audition  required.  Credit,   1. 

771.   UNIVERSITY  ORCHESTRA. 

Preparation  and  performance  of  orchestral  literature  of  var- 
ious styles  and  periods.  Credit,  1. 

781.  MARCHING  BAND. 

Preparation  and  performance  of  pre-game  and  half-time 
shows  during  the  football  season.  May  be  taken  one  semester 
with  a  semester  of  Music  782  or  783,  or  for  two  semesters. 

Credit,  1. 

782.  SYMPHONY  BAND. 

Preparation  and  performance  of  band  and  wind  ensemble  lit- 
erature of  various  styles  and  periods.  May  be  taken  one 
semester  with  a  semester  of  Music  781  or  783,  or  for  two 
semesters.  Credit,  1. 

783.  CONCERT  BAND. 

Preparation  and  limited  performance  of  selected  band  litera- 
ture. May  be  taken  one  semester  with  a  semester  of  Music 
781,  or  782,  or  for  two  semesters.  Credit,  1. 

787.  ENSEMBLE. 

Preparation  and  performance  of  appropriate  literature  for 
small  instrumental  and  vocal  ensembles.  Credit,  1. 

788.  JAZZ  WORKSHOP. 

Preparation  and  performance  of  literature  for  jazz  ensembles 
and  the  school  stage  band.  Mr.  Tillis. 


Nursing 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Ira  D.  Trail,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Nursing,  R.N.,  Bellevue  Hospital,  1947;  B.S.,  Hunter 
College,  1950;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1960;  Dr.  P.H.,  Califor- 
nia at  Los  Angeles,  1971. 

Gladys  Ancrum,  Associate  Professor  and  Chairman  oftlie 
Graduate  Program  in  Community  Health  Nursing,  B.S., 
Columbia,  1954;  M.A.,  1958;  M.P.H.,  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  1965;  D.P.H.,  1968. 

Anna  H.  Gallagher,  Professor  of  Nursing  and  Profes- 
sor of  Curriculum  Development,  R.N.,  Philadelphia 
General  Hospital,  1939;  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1950;  M.S.,  1951;  Ed.D.,  1956. 

Elaine  L.  LaMonica,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Colum- 
bia Union,  1964;  M.S.,  Florida,  1974;  Ed.D.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1975. 

Gwen  Marram,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Graduate 
Program  in  Mental  Health  Nursing,  B.S.,  California  at 
San  Francisco,  1965;  M.S.,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Stanford,  1972. 

Alvin  E.  Winder,  Professor,  B.A.  Brooklyn  College, 
1947;  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1952. 
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The  program  has  been  developed  in  consideration  of 
four  broad  areas:  first,  the  need  for  clinical  specializa- 
tion to  follow  the  general  preparation  in  baccalaureate 
education;  second,  the  changing  needs  of  society  in 
regard  to  nursing  which  are  intimately  related  to  the 
rapid  advances  in  health  practice  based  upon  the 
explosion  of  knowledge  in  the  sciences;  third,  the 
imperative  need  for  the  development  of  theoretical 
content  for  the  profession  of  nursing  based  upon 
research  and  other  scholarly  pursuits;  and,  fourth,  the 
need  for  the  development  of  leadership  personnel  who 
have  new  knowledge,  new  insights  and  concepts,  and 
who  are  prepared  to  cope  with  the  constantly  changing 
functions  and  roles  of  the  professional  nurse.  Clinical 
specialization  in  Community  Health  Nursing,  Bio-psy- 
chological Nursing,  and  Psychiatric-Mental  Health 
Nursing  is  provided. 


The  first  three  semesters  emphasize  advanced  study 
in  clinical  nursing,  both  theory  and  practice,  and 
advanced  study  of  the  natural  and  behavioral  sciences, 
and  an  introduction  to  research  methodology.  In  the 
fourth  semester,  the  student  may  elect  to  concentrate 
in  one  of  the  functional  areas  —  supervision  and 
administration  of  nursing,  or  the  leaching  of  nursing. 
Concurrent  field  practice  is  provided  in  both  areas.  As 
a  third  alternative,  the  student  may  choose  to  continue 
clinical  study,  concentrating  in  greater  depth  in  some 
specialized  area  of  the  major  field  or  in  a  second  area  of 
clinical  interest. 


The  Division  of  Nursing  Graduate  Program  is  com- 
mitted to  Affirmative  Action  guidelines  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts. 

Candidates  for  admission,  in  addition  to  the  mini- 
mum Graduate  School  requirements,  must  present 
evidence  of: 

1)  Successful  completion  of  a  course  in  applied 
statistics. 

2)  Graduation  from  a  baccalaureate  progTam  in 
nursing  accredited  by  the  National  League  for 
Nursing. 

3)  Evidence  of  academic  abilitv,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination  and  G.P.A. 

4)  Professional  references  indicating  expectation  of 
success  in  a  graduate  program. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 
IN  NURSING  INCLUDE: 

1.  Total  of  48  credits,  of  which  a  minimum  of  36  are 
in  combined  clinical   nursing  and  related  behavioral 


and  natural  sciences  and  research.  The  remaining  12 
credits  may  be  in  one  of  the  functional  areas  of 
administration  or  teaching  of  nursing  or  may  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  a  specialized  area  in  the  major 
clinical  field  or  a  second  clinical  field. 

2.  Field  practice,  required  of  all  students  who  elect  a 
concentration  in  administration  or  teaching  in  the 
fourth  semester. 

3.  Master's  Thesis  (Nursing  800)  in  a  selected  area  ol 
nursing.  Must  be  completed  by  all  students 

CORE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MAS  I  ER  S 
DEGREE  IN  NURSING  INCLUDE: 


Required  of  all  Graduate  Students  in  Nursing 

Advanced  Biometric  Statistics 

Inquitv  and  Research  Methodology  in  Nursing 

Master's    I  lu  sis 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

708.  RESEARCH  TECHNIQUES  IN  NURSING 
Assists  nursing  students  in  developing  their  own  research 
projects.  Organized  around  the  process  of  inquiry  which 
emphasizes  the  skills  of  critical  thinking.  Includes  the  proce- 
dure for  developing  research  design  and  the  application  <>i 
experimenlal  and  descriptive  methodological  research  tech 
niques  most  appropriate  to  research  in  nursing 
Prerequisite.  Advanced  Biornetric  Statist  it  s 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GR  UM    \  I  |   si  I  HI  \isoj  NURS- 
ING ONLY 


Biopsychological  Nursing 

703.  MEDICAL-SURGICAL  Nl  RslM.I 

Development  of  a  working  frame  of  reference  relative  to 
interactive  behavior  between  nurses  and  clients.  Various 
theories  of  behavior  in  regard  to  their  clinical  relevance.  A 
goal-directed  framework  for  nursing  responses. 

704.  MEDICAL  SURGICAL  NURSING  II. 

The  essential  biological  nature  of  humans  in  relation  to 
homeostasis,  reactions  to  stress  and  maladaptive  slates  seen  in 
illness.  Emphasis  on  the  way  clinical  data  may  be  analyzed 
within  a  general  systems  framework  which  ma\  be  used  as  a 
clinical  model  for  practice. 

705.  MEDICAL  SURGICAL  NURSING  III. 

A  seminar  associated  with  a  clinical  practicum  both  of  which 
are  designed  lo  provide  a  model  of  clinical  studs  and 
research.  Includes  modes  of  mainiaining  a  cognitive  base, 
practice  expertise,  investigative  research  and  of  initiating 
social  change  relevant  to  health  care  systems. 
Prerequisites.  Nursing  703.  704.  Credit,  6. 

706.  MEDICAL-SURGICAL  NURSING  IV 

Guided  study  in  selected  areas  of  bio-psychological  nursing. 
Activities  include  seminar,  clinical  practicum,  investigative 
efforts  and  writing.  Students  design  individual  programs  in 
collaboration  with  faculty  preceptors  to  meet  goals  set  in 
each  of  these  areas. 
Prerequisite,  Nursing  705.  Credit,   6-/2. 


Mental  Health  Nursing 

709.   PSYCHIATRIC  NURSING  I. 

Theories   about    mental    health,    psychopathology    and    psv- 
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chotherapeutics;  an  overview  of  the  wide  range  of  concepts 
and  principles  applicable  to  mental  health  nursing  practice 
and  research.  Each  student  studies  in  depth,  a  theoretical 
framework  of  his/her  choice. 

710  (A.B.)  PSYCHIATRIC  NURSING  II. 
Seminar  and  practicum  in  mental  health  nursing  focusing  on 
nursing  care  of  individuals.  Students  establish  one-to-one 
relationships  with  individuals  suffering  temporary  emotional 
crises  or  long-term  mental  illness.  Students  are  expected  to 
sharpen  their  assessment  skills  and  study  the  effects  of  life 
crises  on  individuals.  Students  apply  theories  of  relationship 
therapy  and  current  research  in  mental  illness  to  their  study 
of  nursing  practice  with  individuals.  Credit,  4, 

711.  PSYCHIATRIC  NURSING  III. 

Seminar  and  clinical  practicum  in  mental  health  nursing 
focusing  on  groups  of  individuals.  Students  learn  group  ther- 
apy and  leadership  skills  as  they  assume  leadership  and  co- 
leadership  roles  with  groups  of  clients  who  are  experiencing 
emotional  crisis  or  illness.  Students  integrate  theory  and 
research  about  group  work  with  their  study  of  nursing  prac- 
tice with  groups  of  clients.  Credit,  4. 

712.  PSYCHIATRIC  NURSING  IV. 

Seminar  and  clinical  practicum  in  mental  health  nursing 
focusing  on  families.  Students  focus  on  the  family  as  a  system 
in  their  study  of  single-family  or  multiple-family  groups.  Stu- 
dents apply  theory  and  research  about  family  dynamics  and 
mental  health  to  their  study  of  nursing  practice  with 
families.  Credit,  4. 

Community  Health  Nursing 

715.  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  NURSING  I. 

The  interaction  of  two  social  sub-systems  —  health  and  the 
family.  The  effects  of  domestic  organization  and  relation- 
ships on  health,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  health  problems  on 
domestic  life.  Patterns  of  family  life  seen  in  comparative, 
sometimes  cross-cultural  perspective;  emphasis  on  sociolog- 
ical explanations  of  domestic  and  health  behavior  rather 
than  on  individualistic  psychological  explanations. 

716.  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  NURSING  II. 

Seminar  and  practicum  on  those  aspects  of  a  community 
directly  influencing  the  health  and  nursing  needs  of  people. 
Identification  of  the  interactions  and  interrelationships 
between  family  and  community  that  affect  health  care  and 
health  behavior.  Evolving  patterns  in  the  delivery  of  health 
services. 

717.  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  NURSING  III. 

Seminar  on  the  role  of  the  community  health  nurse  in  the 
light  of  broader  health  issues.  Participants  select  or  create  a 
definitive  field  work  experience  to  develop  a  particular  nurs- 
ing role.  This  role  must  be  justified  in  relation  to  current 
issues  and  problems  in  community  health,  i.e.,  fragmentation 
of  health  care,  patient  advocacy,  hospital  versus  home  care, 
racism  and  sexism  in  health  systems.  Credit,  6. 

718.  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  NURSING  IV. 
Additional  clinical  experience  in  independent  study  in  Com- 
munity Health  Nursing.  Objectives  for  such  an  experience 
must  be  clearly  formulated  between  the  student  and  the  fac- 
ulty sponsor.  Students  may  negotiate  for  the  number  of  cred- 
its according  to  time  and  effort  required  for  the  project. 

Credit,  6-12. 

751.   NURSING  ADMINISTRATION  SEMINAR. 

The  leadership  role  of  the  nursing  administrator  in  the  con- 
text of  various  theories  of  management  and  organization. 
Emphasis  on  the  processes  of  policy  formulation  and  deci- 
sion-making and  the  administrator's  role  as  a  change  agent 
in  determining  the  character  and  quality  of  clinical  nursing 
in  an  agency.  Analysis  of  administrative  problems  encoun- 
tered in  concurrent  field  practice. 

761.  NURSING  ADMINISTRATION  FIELD  PRACTICE. 

Under  guidance  of  the  faculty  adviser  and  the  preceptor  in 


the  agency,  experiences  in  various  hospital  units.  Experience 
and  analysis  of  some  of  the  administrative  problems  related 
to  provision  of  direct  nursing  care.  Opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  major  activities  and  to  carry  selected  responsibili- 
ties of  either  the  administrator  of  a  clinical  department  or 
the  director  of  nursing  services,  depending  upon  student 
background.  Credit,  6. 

762.   PRACTICUM  IN  TEACHING. 

Experience  in  teaching  in  the  classroom  and  clinical  setting. 
Emphasis  on  experience  and  critical  evaluation  of  the  range 
of  teaching  methods  cogent  to  a  professional  field. 

Credit,  3-6. 

800.    MASTER'S  THESIS.  Credit,  6. 

Ocean  Engineering 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

(See  under  listed   fields  for  degrees,   institution,  and 

years.) 

Denton  B.  Harris,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing and  Coordinator  of  the  Ocean  Engineering  Program. 

William  A.  Nash,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
Graduate  Program  Director. 

Stanley  M.  Bemben,  Associate  Professor  oj  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 

Duane  E.  CromaCK,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Rorert  W.  Day,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

William  E.  Heronemus,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. 

Francis  S.  Hill,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering. 

Karl  Jakus,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. 

Melton  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering. 

John  W.  Zahradnik,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. 


OCEAN  ENGINEERING 

Ocean  Engineering  is  that  activity  which  combines 
knowledge  of  the  oceans  with  engineering  skill  to  pre- 
serve and  utilize  the  oceans,  their  contents  and  bounda- 
ries, for  the  achievement  of  human  objectives. 

The  Ocean  Engineering  Program  is  administered  as 
a  degree-granting  subdivision  of  the  Civil  Engineering 
Department;  however,  the  administrative  mechanism 
provided  preserves  the  interdisciplinary  nature  of 
ocean  engineering  as  an  objective  of  academic  pursuit. 
Present  programs  lead  to  the  Master  of  Science  in 
Ocean  Engineering  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 
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Programs  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
in  Ocean  Engineering  are  designed  to  promote  under- 
standing of  the  ocean  environment  while  developing 
greater  competence  in  a  field  of  engineering  applicable 
to  ocean-oriented  technical  problems.  The  holder  of 
this  degree  is  expected  to  have  attained  a  general 
knowledge  of  ocean  technology  as  it  pertains  to  en- 
gineering endeavors.  In  addition  to  this  breadth  of 
knowledge  he  or  she  should  have  gained  sufficient 
depth  in  his  chosen  professional  specialty  to  approach 
ocean  problems  w  ith  confidence. 

Doctoral  study  programs  in  ocean  engineering  have 
been  designed  to  prepare  individuals  for  high-level 
professional  careers  in  academic,  governmental,  or 
industrial  situations.  Substantially  greater  competence 
in  ocean  technology  is  required  of  doctoral  candidates, 
but  professional  breadth  has  not  been  sacrificed  to 
attain  this  goal.  Although  the  research  leading  to  the 
doctoral  dissertation  assumes  a  predominant  role  in 
the  study  program,  the  problem-oriented  character  of 
professional  engineering  is  preserved  in  selection  of  the 
research  topic.  Upon  completion  of  an  approved  course 
of  study,  award  of  the  doctoral  degree  indicates  that 
the  candidate  has  demonstrated  excellence  on  a  field  of 
engineering  which  has  significant  relevance  to  ocean 
technology,  and  has  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of 
oceanic  processes  to  utilize  this  specialty  with  due 
regard  for  the  ocean  environment. 

At  least  five  "specialties"  are  identified  among  the 
ocean  engineering  courses: 

1.  Acoustics  and  Information  Processing 

2.  Applied  Physical  Oceanography 

3.  Ocean  Systems  Engineering  anil  Design 

4.  Ocean  Structures  and  Materials,  and 

5.  Aquacultural  Engineering. 

Each  of  these  represents  an  area  of  specialized 
knowledge  which  is  supported  by  courses  from  one  or 
more  of  the  traditional  disciplines  of  engineering  and 
science.  Proficiency  in  at  least  one  of  the  available  spe- 
cialties is  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree  Master 
of  Science  in  Ocean  Engineering.  Doctoral  candidates 
are  required  to  pursue  at  least  one  specialty  in  consid- 
erable depth,  and  proficiency  in  a  second  area  is 
encouraged. 


REQUIREMENTS  EOR  DEGREES  IN  OCEAN 
ENGINEERING 


General 

All  appropriate  University  requirements,  as  listed  in 
this  Bulletin,  must  be  fulfilled.  It  is  further  assumed 
that  a  student  seeking  a  degree  in  Ocean  Engineering 
will  have  a  baccalaureate  in  either  engineering  or 
science,  with  sufficient  mathematics,  physics,  and 
chemistry  to  undertake  graduate  studies  in  engineer- 
ing. The  potential  degree  candidate  should  be  pre- 
pared to  demonstrate  an  adequate  proficiency  in  each 
of  the  following  subject  areas: 

1)  general  chemistry  and  physis 

2)  calculus  and  elementary  differential  equations 

3)  engineering   mechanics   (statics,  dynamics,   fluid 
mechanics,  strength  of  materials) 

4)  basic  thermodynamics  and  heat  transfer 

5)  basic  electrical  circuits,  and 

6)  fundamental  engineering  skills  (drafting,  techni- 
cal writing,  and  computer  programming). 

Degree  candidates  who  are  lacking  proficiency  in  the 


above  areas  may  be  required  to  undertake  additional 
coursework  to  correct  any  deficiencies. 

The  ocean  engineering  core  curriculum  must  be 
included  in  the  program  of  every  degree  candidate. 
The  core  curriculum  consists  of  five  courses: 

1)  Engineering  Oceanography    CE/OE  559  -  3  credits 

2)  Materials  in  the  Ocean  Environment     CE/OE  581 

-  3  credits 

3)  Marine  Design  -  CE/OE  591  -  4  credits 

4)  Public  Policy  and  Use  of  the  Seas  -  CE/OE  593  -  2 
creel  i  ts 

5)  Ocean  Engineering  Field  Laboratory  -  CE/OE  795 

-  3  credits. 

All  degree  candidates  are  required  to  enroll  in 
Ocean  Engineering  Seminar  during  each  semester  of 
their  residence  at  the  University.  The  credits  earned 
through  enrollment  and  participation  in  the  seminar 
(one  per  semester)  are  in  addition  to  the  minimum 
already  stipulated  by  the  University  for  the  degree. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  OCEAN  ENGINEERING 

All  candidates  for  this  degree  must  complete  a  thesis 
which  accounts  for  at  least  i>  credits  in  the  program. 
The  remaining  credits  of  the  30  stipulated  by  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  M.S.  degree  ma)  be  satisfied  by  a  selec- 
tion of  electives  which  are  approved  l>\  the  candidate's 
adviser.  Electives  arc  not  restricted  to  ocean  engineer- 
ing courses  but  thev  must  form  a  cohesive  program 
with  a  i  learly  defined  objective. 

If  coursework  is  pursued  on  a  lull mue  basis,  il  is 
possible  to  complete  the  requirements  foi  ilns  degree 
in  one  calendar  year.  However,  if  financial  aid  is 
obtained  through  an  assistantship,  or  if  undergraduate 
deficiencies  must  be  removed  l>\  additioinl  course- 
work,  a  somewhat  longer  time  will  be  necessary  for 
completion  of  all  requirements.  Because  some  graduate 
courses  can  l>e  offered  onlv  in  alternate  \ears.  students 
are  encouraged  i<>  plan  foi  .»  two-year  M.S.  program. 

DOC  1  OR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

No  specific  course  requirements  other  than  the  core 
curriculum  are  prescribed  for  the  doctoral  program  It 
is  the  obligation  of  the  candidate,  undei  the  direction 
of  the  adviser,  to  propose  a  unified  program  "I  studs 
and  research  which  will  lead  "to  the  achievement  of 
specified  academic  and  professional  objectives.  I  he 
proposed  program  should  reflect  the  philosophy  of 
doctoral  studies  already  set  forth  in  this  section;  that  is. 
a  professional  engineering  viewpoint  of  ocean  technol- 
ogy must  be  evident.  The  program  must  receive  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  candidate's  Guidance  Com- 
mittee. 

All  candidates  are  required  to  obtain  a  first-hand 
familiaritv  with  the  oceanic  environment.  Normally, 
this  experience  can  be  obtained  through  responsible 
participation  in  a  prolonged  oceanographic  cruise 
coastal  laboratory  research  project.  Faculty  of  the 
Ocean  Engineering  Program  can  provide  assistance  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  appropriate  experience  for  the 
candidates. 

If  coursework  and  dissertation  research  are  pursued 
on  a  full-time  basis,  it  is  possible  to  complete  the 
requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  approximately 
two  calendar  years  follow  ing  the  award  of  the  Master  of 
Science  degree.  If  financial  aid  is  obtained  through  an 
assistantship,  a  somewhat  longer  time  is  necessary  for 
completion  of  all  requirements.  Prospective  candidates 
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are  urged  to  plan  on  the  more  realistic  estimate  of 
approximately  three  calendar  years  to  complete  the 
degree  requirements  following  the  award  of  the  M.S. 
degree. 

Preparation  of  dissertations  in  absentia  generally  is 
not  approved. 

COURSE  OFFERINGS  IN  OCEAN  ENGINEERING 

Study  programs  in  Ocean  Engineering  typically  consist 
of  courses  from  two  categories:  (a)  courses  which  are 
specifically  oriented  to  ocean  problems  and  thus  carry 
tne  Ocean  Engineering  designation  (an  OE  number) 
and  (b)  courses  which  enhance  the  preparation  for  any 
of  the  Ocean  Engineering  specialties  but  are  not  neces- 
sarily oriented  to  ocean  problems.  The  proper  selection 
of  courses  from  both  of  these  categories  should  ensure 
acquisition  by  the  student  of  a  broad  ocean-associated 
knowledge  combined  with  an  acceptable  level  of  pro- 
fessional competence.  Ocean  Engineering  courses  are 
grouped  below  according  to  recognized  Program  spe- 
cialty areas.  Course  descriptions  are  given  under  the 
parenthesized  departmental  course  numbers. 

General 

OE  559  (CE  559).   ENGINEERING  OCEANOGRAPHY. 

OE  581   (CE  581).  MATERIALS  IN  THE  OCEAN  ENVI- 
RONMENT. 

OE  591  (CE  591).  MARINE  DESIGN. 

OE  593  (CE  593).  PUBLIC  POLICY  AND  THE  USE  OF 
THE  SEAS. 

OE     795     (CE     795).  OCEAN     ENGINEERING     FIELD 
LABORATORY. 

Acoustics  and  Information  Processing 

OE  587  (ECE  587).  MARINE  INSTRUMENTATION. 

OE  764  (ECE  764).   UNDERWATER  ACOUSTICS. 

Applied  Physical  Oceanography 

OE751  (CE75I).  FLUID  MECHANICS  OF  THE  OCEANS. 

OE  752  (CE  752).  OCEAN  WAVE  THEORY. 

OE  765  (CE  765).  COASTAL  AND  ESTUARINE  HYDRO- 
DYNAMICS. 

Ocean  Systems  Engineering  and  Design 

OE  590  (CE  590).  ENGINEERING  DESIGN  AND  SYSTEM 
PAYLOAD  DEVICES. 

OE  792  (CE  792).  DEEP  OCEAN  SYSTEMS  ENGINEER- 
ING AND  DESIGN. 

OE  794  (CE  794).   FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NAVAL  ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

Ocean  Engineering  Structures 

OE  724  (CE  724).  SUBMARINE  SOIL  MECHANICS  AND 
FOUNDATION  ENGINEERING. 

OE  738  (CE  738).  ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN  OF  OCEAN 
ENGINEERING  STRUCTURES. 

OE  783  (CE  783).  STRUCTURAL  MECHANICS  OF  DEEP 
SUBMERSIBLE  VEHICLES. 


Aquacultural  Engineering 

OE  555   (MAE  555).  AQUACULTURAL  ENGINEERING 
SYSTEMS. 


Philosophy 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Robert  C.  Sleigh,  Jr.  ,  Professor,  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Graduate  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  and  Acting  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1954;  M.A., 
Brown,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

John  G.  Robison,  Associate  Professor  and  Associate  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  B.A.,  Georgia,  1957; 
M.A.,  Emory,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1962. 

Herbert  Heidelberger,  Professor  and  Graduate  Pro- 
gram Director,  B.A.,  New  York  University,  1955;  M.A., 
Princeton,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Robert  Ackermann,  Professor,  A.B.,  Capital  University, 
1954;  M.  A. ,  Ohio  University,  1957;  Ph.  D. ,  Michigan  State, 
1960. 

Bruce  Aune,  Professor,  A.B.,  Minnesota,  1955;  M.A., 
1957;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

John  Bennett,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Swarthmore,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1975. 

John  A.  Brentlinger,  Associate  Professor,  A.B., 
Chicago,  1958;  M.A.,  Yale,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Verb  C.  Chappell,  Professor  and  Acting  Associate  Pro- 
vost and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  B.A. ,  Yale,  1951; 
M.A.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Roderick  M.  Chisholm,  Adjunct  Professor  (Romeo  Elton 
Professor  of  Natural  Theology  and  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Brown  University),  A.B.,  Brown,  1938;  A.M.,  Harvard, 
1940;  Ph.D.,  1942. 

Leonard  H.  Ehrlich,  Professor,  B.S.,  Roosevelt,  1947; 
M.A.,  Yale,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Joseph  Epstein,  Professor  (Amherst  College). 

Fred  Feldman,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Bard,  1963; 
M.A.,  Harpur,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Brown,  1968. 

Ann  Ferguson,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Swarthmore, 
1959;  M.A.,  Brown,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Edmund  L.  Gettier,  III,  Professor,  B.A. ,  Johns  Hopkins, 
1949;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1961. 

Michael  Jubien,  Assistant  Professor,  A.B.,  Dartmouth, 
1965;  Ph.D.,  Rockefeller,  1972. 

Thomas  R.  Kearns,  Assistant  Professor  (Amherst  Col- 
lege). 

William  E.  Kennick,  Professor  (Amherst  College). 

Murray  J.  Kiteley,  Professor  (Smith  College). 

William  Marsh,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
(Hampshire  College). 

Gareth  Matthews.  Professor,  A. B. ,  Franklin  College, 
1951;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1961. 
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Felix  Oppenheim,  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  of 
Philosophy. 

Kathryn  Pyne  Parsons,  Associate  Professor  (Smith  Col- 
lege). 

Terence  Parsons,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Linguis- 
tics, B.A.,  Rochester,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Stanford,  1966. 

Barbara  Hall  Partee,  Professor  of  Linguistics  and  of 
Philosophy.  B.A.,  Swarthmore,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  1965. 

Richard  S.  Robin,  Professor  (Mount  Holyoke  College). 

David  S.  Schwarz,  Assistant  Professor  (Mount  Holyoke 
College). 

Malcolm  B.  E.  Smith,  Associate  Professor  (Smith  Col- 
lege). 

George  V.  Tovey,  Professor  (Mount  Holyoke  College). 

A.  Thomas  Tymoczko,  Assistant  Professor  (Smith  Col- 
lege). 

Robert  Paul  Wolff,  Professor,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1953; 
A.M.,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1957. 


Two  graduate  programs  are  offered  in  philosophy.  The 
M.A.  program  is  operated  by  the  University's  Depart 
ment  of  Philosophy,  and  the  Ph.D.  program  by  i is 
Graduate  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  which  includes  mem 
bers  of  the  Amherst.  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke.  and 
Smith  College  Faculties  as  well  as  the  University 
Department. 

THE  COOPERATIVE  Ph.D.  PROGRAM 

The  Ph.D.  degree  in  philosophy  is  offered  by  the  L'ni 
versity  in  cooperation  with  Amherst,  Hampshire, 
Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  Colleges.  Though  the 
degTee  is  awarded  by  the  University's  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, a  student  may  be  in  residence  at  any  one  of  the 
five  institutions;  the  institution  of  residence  is  noted 
on  his  permanent  record. 

The  Cooperative  Program  in  Philosophy  is  adminis 
tered  by  the  University's  Graduate  Faculty  of  Philoso- 
phy. This  Faculty  consists  of  all  those  teachers  of  phi 
losophy  at  the  five  institutions  who  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  the  University. 

Admission  to  the  Program  is  determined  by  the 
Graduate  School  upon  recommendations  by  the  Admis- 
sions Committee  of  the  Faculty. 

Upon  entering  the  Program,  each  student  is  assigned 
a  Faculty  member  as  Adviser,  who  provides  consulta- 
tion concerning  schedule  of  courses,  progress,  and  any 
special  problems  encountered. 

Students  generally  take  four  courses  (12  credit 
hours)  each  semester  during  their  first  two  years  in  the 
Program.  The  total  course  requirement  for  the  PhD 
degTee  is  16  courses  (48  hours)  exclusive  of  Philosophy 
800  and  900.  Of  these  16,  eight  (24  hours)  must  be  Uni- 
versity philosophy  courses  numbered  above  700.  The 
remaining  eight  may  include:  up  to  six  hours  of  Philos- 
ophy 700;  University  philosophy  courses  at  the  500-  or 
600-level;  comparable  courses  at  the  four  cooperating 
Colleges  or,  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty's  Gradu- 


ate Program  Director,  at  other  institutions;  or,  again 
with  the  approval  of  the  Graduate  Program  Director, 
graduate  courses  in  other  fields  at  the  University  or  the 
cooperating  Colleges. 

Nine  of  the  16  courses  required  for  the  Ph.D.  degree 
must  be  distributed  among  three  fields  of  philosophy, 
as  follows:  four  in  history  of  philosophy  (at  least  one  in 
ancient  and  two  in  modern  philosophy),  three  in  meta 
physics  and  epistemology  (at  least  one  in  each  of  meta 
physics  and  epistemology),  and  two  in  ethics  and  value 
theory  (at  least  one  in  ethics). 

In  addition  to  the  Department  course  requirement, 
the  University  requires  18  hours  of  Philosophy  900. 

There  is  no  language  requirement  for  the  Ph.D.  in 
philosophy. 

By  the  end  of  their  second  year  of  graduate  study 
(four  semesters  of  being  registered  for  one  or  more 
courses),  students  in  the  Program  must  have  satisfied 
the  Ph.D.  logic  requirement  by  earning  a  grade  of  B  or 
better  in  two  of  the  University  Department's  four 
600-level  logic  courses,  or  the  equivalent. 

By  the  end  of  their  third  year  of  graduate  study. 
except  in  special  cases  to  be  determined  by  the  Faculty, 
students  in  the  Program  must  have  completed  three 
acceptable  "starred  papers."  The  three  papers  must  be 
written  in  three  diftcrent  fields  of  philosophy,  one  of 
which  must  be  history  of  philosophy ;  the  other  starred 
paper  fields  are  (1)  philosophy  of  logic  and  philosophy 
of  language;  (2)  philosophy  of  science;  (3)  metaphysics, 
epistemology,  and  philosophy  of  mind;  (4)  philosophy 
of  religion  and  existential  philosophy;  and  (5)  ethics, 
political  and  social  philosophy,  and  aesthetics.  An 
acceptable  starred  paper  is  one  that  gives  solid  evi- 
dence of  its  authors  ability  to  do  the  kind  of  original 
research  that  is  required  to  produce  a  satisfactory  dis 
sertation  in  philosophy. 

A  starred  paper  may  Ik-  submitted  at  any  time  dur- 
ing a  student's  first  three  years  of  graduate  study;  sub- 
missions  during  the  first  and  second  years  are  particu- 
larly encouraged. 

Students  in  the  Cooperative  Ph.D.  Program  may 
receive  the  M.A.  degree  upon  satisfying  the  PhD 
course,  logic,  and  starred  paper  requirements, 

Having  completed  the  course,  logic,  and  starred 
paper  requirements,  students  in  the  Program  acquire  a 
Dissertation  Committee,  which  then  oversees  the  rest  of 
their  work  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  replacing  their 
adviser.  This  committee  is  formally  appointed  by  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Faculty's  Graduate  Program  Director.  The  chair 
man  of  the  Dissertation  Committee  is  the  director  of 
the  student's  dissertation. 

When  the  dissertation  is  finished,  it  is  submitted  to 
the  Dissertation  Committee  for  judgment.  If,  and  onl\ 
if.  the  committee  approves  it  unanimously,  the  Final 
Oral  Examination  is  scheduled. 

The  Final  Oral  Examination  is  conducted  by  the 
Dissertation  Committee.  The  examination  is  open  to 
the  University  Community  at  large,  students  and  fac- 
ulty,  and  any  member  of  the  Philosophy  Faculty  may 
participate  in  the  questioning  of  the  candidate.  Only 
the  members  of  the  Dissertation  Committee,  however, 
take  part  in  judging  the  candidate's  performance;  their 
vote  must  be  unanimous  in  order  for  the  examination 
to  be  passed. 

Having  passed  the  Final  Oral,  the  student  then  has 
the  dissertation  finally  typed,  according  to  the  specifi- 
cations given  in  the  Graduate  School  Handbook.  The 
typed  original  and  one  copy  must  be  submitted  to  the 
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Graduate  School,  and  a  second  copy,  bound,  to  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Philosophy,  by  the  Graduate  School  deadlines 
for  the  May,  September,  or  February  graduations, 
respectively. 

THE  MA.  PROGRAM 

The  M.A.  Program  in  Philosophy  is  administered  by 
the  University's  Department  of  Philosophy. 

Admission  to  the  Program  is  determined  by  the 
Graduate  School  upon  recommendations  made  by  the 
Department's  Admissions  Committee. 

Upon  entering  the  Program,  each  student  is  assigned 
a  Department  member  as  Adviser,  who  provides  con- 
sultation concerning  schedule  of  courses,  progress,  and 
any  special  problems  encountered. 

Students  generally  take  four  courses  (12  credit 
hours)  each  semester  during  their  first  year  in  the  Pro- 
gram. The  total  course  requirement  for  the  M.A. 
degree  is  10  courses  (30  hours).  Of  these  10,  four  (12 
hours)  must  be  University  philosophy  courses  num- 
bered above  700,  exclusive  of  Philosophy  800.  The 
remaining  six  may  include:  up  to  six  hours  of  Philoso- 
phy 700;  six  hours  of  Philosophy  800  (for  students  who 
write  a  thesis);  University  philosophy  courses  at  the 
500-  or  600-level;  comparable  courses  at  Amherst, 
Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  Colleges;  or, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Department's  Graduate  Pro- 
gram Director,  up  to  six  hours  of  graduate  courses  in 
other  fields  at  the  University  or  the  four  Colleges. 

Six  of  the  10  courses  required  for  the  M.A.  degree 
must  be  distributed  among  three  fields  of  philosophy, 
as  follows:  three  in  history  of  philosophy  (at  least  one 
in  ancient  and  one  in  modern  philosophy),  two  in 
metaphysics  and  epistemology,  and  one  in  ethics  and 
value  theory. 

There  is  no  language  requirement  for  the  M.A.  in 
philosophy. 

During  their  second  semester  of  graduate  study,  stu- 
dents in  the  Program  choose  one  of  two  alternative 
ways,  Option-A  or  B,  below,  of  completing  the  require- 
ments for  the  M.A.  degree. 

Option  A.  Under  this  option,  students  are  required 
to  complete  two  acceptable  Ph.D.  starred  papers,  one 
each  in  any  two  of  the  six  starred  paper  fields.  They 
then  take  an  oral  examination,  conducted  by  the 
Department,  which  is  based  mainly  on,  though  not 
necessarily  restricted  to,  their  starred  papers. 

Option  B.  Under  this  option,  students  write  a  Mas- 
ter's thesis,  under  the  supervision  of  a  Thesis  Commit- 
tee. This  committee  is  formally  appointed  by  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department's  Graduate  Program  Director,  after  the 
student  has  completed  eight  of  the  10  courses  required 
for  the  M.A.  degree.  Six  hours  of  Philosophy  800  may 
then  be  used  for  the  remaining  two  courses.  When  the 
thesis  is  finished  and  has  been  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee unanimously,  the  student  takes  a  Final  Oral 
Examination,  conducted  by  the  committee,  whose  vote 
on  the  student's  performance  must  be  unanimous  in 
order  for  a  passing  grade  to  be  given.  Having  passed 
this  examination,  the  student  then  has  the  thesis 
finally  typed  and  bound,  according  to  the  specifica- 
tions given  in  the  Graduate  School  Handbook.  The 
dates  for  submitting  the  thesis  to  the  Graduate  School 
are  the  same  as  those  given  above  for  the  Ph.D.  disserta- 
tion. 

All  requirements  for  the  M.A.  degree  under  both 
Option  A  and  Option  B  must  be  completed  within  two 


calendar  years  of  a  student's  first  enrollment  in   the 
Program. 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 

700.  RESEARCH  AND  READING  IN  PHILOSOPHY. 

705.   PROSEMINAR.  Mr.   Feldman. 

710.  SELECTED  PHILOSOPHER  I.  Mr.  Chappell. 

711.  SELECTED  PHILOSOPHER  II.  Mr.  Sleigh. 
715.   PLATO. 

720.  KANT  I.  Mr.  Ehrlich. 

721.  KANT  II.  Mr.  Wolff. 
725.   EXISTENTIAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

740.  FORMAL  LOGIC.  Mr.  Jubien. 

745.  ETHICS.  Mr.  Aune. 

750.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION. 

751.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION. 

755.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LANGUAGE.  Mr.   Parsons. 

756.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE.  Mr.   Ackermann. 

760.  METAPHYSICS.  Mr.    Heidelberger. 

761.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MIND.  Mr.   Matthews. 
765.  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE.  Mr.  Gettier. 

780.  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
PHILOSOPHY  I.  Ms.  Sirridge. 

781.  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
PHILOSOPHY  II  Mr.  Robison. 

790.  SEMINAR.  Mr.  Chisholm. 

791.  SEMINAR.  Ms.  Partee. 
800.  MASTERS  THESIS. 

900.  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION.  Credit,  IS. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 


501.  PLATO  AND  ARISTOTLE. 

502.  MEDIEVAL  PHILOSOPHY 

503.  CONTINENTAL  RATIONALISM. 

504.  BRITISH  EMPIRICISM. 


Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.   Brentlinger. 

Mr.  Sleigh. 

Mr.  Foster. 


505.   KANT  AND  19TH-CENTURY  PHILOSOPHY. 

Mr.  Ehrlich. 


518.  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

525.  INDIAN  PHILOSOPHIES. 

526.  EAST  ASIAN  PHILOSOPHIES. 
530.   INTERMEDIATE  LOGIC. 


Mr.  Robison. 


Mr.  Jubien. 
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531.   FORMAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  LINGUISTIC 

THEORY  Ms.    Partee 


543.   PHILOSOPHY  OF  ART 


Ms.  Sirridge. 


561.  CONTEMPORARY  ANALYTIC  PHILOSOPHY 

Mr.   Heidelberger. 

563.  MARXISM.  Mr.   Brentlinger. 

564.  EXISTENTIAL  PHILOSOPHIES  Ms.  Sirridge 

640.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE.  Mr.   Foster. 

641.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.  Mr.  Ackermann. 

642.  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY  Mr.  Oppenheim. 

643.  AESTHETICS.  Ms.   Ferguson. 

644.  EPISTEMOLOGY.  Mr.  Ackermann. 

645.  METAPHYSICS.  Mr.  Aune. 
646  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LANGUAGE.  Ms.   Parsons. 

650.  HISTORY  OF  ETHICS.  Mr.  Smith. 

651.  ETHICAL  THEORY  Mr  Feldman. 
665.  PHILOSOPHICAL  THEOLOGY.  Mr  Ehrlich. 
671  PHILOSOPHY  AND  LOGIC.  Mr    Sleigh. 

672.  MATHEMATICAL  LOGIC  I.  Mr    Parsons. 

673.  MATHEMATICAL  LOGIC  II  Mr    Marsh. 

674.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MATHEMATICS.  Mr.  Jubien. 

681.  SEI.EC"!  ED  ANCIEN  I  OR  MEDIEVAL 
PHILOSOPHER.  Mr.    Matthews 

682.  SELECTED  MODERN  CONTINENTAL 
PHILOSOPHER 

683.  SELECTED  MODERN  BRITISH  PHILOSOPHER. 

Mr    Wolff. 

684.  CONTEMPORARY  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  Schwarz,   Mi    Tymoczko. 


691.  SEMINAR 

692.  SEMINAR 


Mr.    Kearns 
Mr    Kiteley. 
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GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Frederick  W.  Bryon,  Jr.  .  Professor  of  Physics  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy,  B.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1959,  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1963. 


Arthur  R.  Swift,  Professor  and  Graduate  Program  Direc- 
tor in  Physics  and  Astronomy,  B.A.,  Swarthmore,  1960, 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1964. 

Thomas  T.  Arny,  Associate  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

John  J.  Brehm,  Professor,  B.S.,  Maryland.  1956;  M.S.. 
Cornell,  1959;  Ph.D..  Maryland,  1963.' 

Edward  S.  Chanc,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  California 
at  Riverside,  1961;  M.A.,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

LeRoy  F.  Cook.  Professor.  B..A.  California  at  Berkeley. 
1953;  MA.  1957;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

William  A.  Dent,  Associate  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

Stanley  Encelsberc,  Professor,  B.S..  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  1955;  MA..  Harvard.  1957; 
Ph.D..  1961. 

Norman  C.  Ford.  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  1953;  M.A..  Syarcuse, 
1960;  Ph.D..  California  at  Berkeley.  1964. 

William  J.  Gerace.  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Massa 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1963;  Ph.D..  Prince- 
ton, 1967. 

H.  Mark  Goldenberc,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Califor- 
nia Institute  of  Technology.  1956;  M.S.,  Harvard.  1957; 
Ph.D..  I960. 

Eugene  Golowich,  Professor.  B.S.,  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute.  1961;  Ph.D..  Cornell.  1965. 

Robert  A.  Guyer,  Professor,  B.S..  New  Mexico  State. 
1959;  Ph.D..  Cornell.  1966 

Robert  B.  Hallock,    \ssociale  Professor,  B.S.,  Massa 

chusetts,  1965;  M.S..  Stanford,  1967;  Ph.D..  1969. 

I- u  \KD  R.  Harrison.  Professor  oj  Astronomy. 

Sanley  S.  Hertzb.u  m.  tssociate  Professor,  B.E.S.,  Johns 
Hopkins.  1959;  Ph.D..  1965. 

Barrn  R.  Holsthn.  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  1965;  M.S.,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Car- 
negie-Mellon University,  1969. 

G.  Richard  Hi  (a  f.m\.  Professoi  oj  Astronomy, 

William  M.  Irvine,  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Head 
of  the  Astronomy  Program. 

Phillips  R.Jones,  Professor,  B.S..  Massachusetts.  1951; 
M.S.,  Connecticut.  1956;  Ph.D..  1959. 

Joseph  W.  Kim.  Assistant  Professor,  B.S..  Wisconsin  at 
Milwaukee,  1961;  M.S.,  Illinois,  1962;  Ph.D..  1966. 

Richard   R.   Kofler,   Associate   Professor,    B.S.,    Mar 

queue  University.  1958;  M.S..  Wisconsin.  I960;  Ph.D.. 
1964. 

Michael  N.  Kreisleh,  Professor  and  Associate  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School.  B.A.,  Princeton,  1962;  M.S.,  Stan- 
ford, 1963;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Robert  V.  Krotkov.  Professor.  B.A..  Queens  Univer- 
sity. Canada.  1951;  M.S..  1952;  Ph.D..  Princeton.  1958. 

Kenneth  H.  Langley,  Associate  Professor,  B.S..  Massa 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1958;  Ph.D..  Califor 
niaat  Berkeley.  1966. 

William  J.  Mullin,  Associate  Professor,  B.S..  St.  Louis 
University,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Washington  University  (St. 
Louis).  1965. 
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Claude  M.  Penchina,  Professor,  B.E.,  Cooper  Union, 
1959;  M.S.,  Syracuse,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Gerald  A.  Peterson,  Professor,  B.S.,  Purdue,  1953; 
M.A.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Stanford,  1962. 

Francis  Pichanick,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  University 
of  Capetown,  South  Africa,  1957;  M.S..  1958;  Ph.D. 
Oxford  University,  England,  1961. 

Arthur  R.  Quinton,  Professor,  B.S.,  Queen  Mary  Col- 
lege, London  University,  England,  1944;  M.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario,  Canada,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Yale, 
1954. 

Monroe  S.  Rabin,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Columbia, 
1961;  M.S.,  Rutgers,  1964;  Ph.D..  Rutgers,  1967. 

Philip  Rosen,  Professor,  B.S.,  City  College  of  New 
York,  1944;  M.S.,  Yale,  1946;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

Kandula  S.  R.  Sastry,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.. 
Andhra  University,  India,  1955;  M.S..  1956;  Ph.D., 
Indiana,  1962. 

Nicholas  Scoville,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

Janice  Button  Shafer,  Professor,  B.E.P..  Cornell,  1954; 
Ph.D.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1959. 

Edward  A.  Soltysik,  Professor,  B.S.,  Lafayette,  1950; 
M.S.,  Indiana,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Morton  M.  Sternheim,  Professor,  B.S.,  City  College  of 
New  York,  1954;  M.S.,  New  York  University,  1956; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1961. 

Eugene  Tademaru,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

Joseph  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Astron- 
omy. 

David  J.  Van  Blerkom,  Associate  Professor  of  Astron- 
omy. 

James  F.  Walker,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Minnesota, 
1959;  M.S.,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

David  V.  Webb,  Assistant  Professor,  B.Sc,  University  of 
Melbourne,  Australia,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Graduate  degrees  are  offered  in  both  physics  and 
astronomy  by  the  Department.  Candidates  planning  to 
major  in  astronomy  are  referred  to  the  description  of 
the  astronomy  program  (see  Astronomy). 

The  general  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  in  Physics 
are  those  of  the  Graduate  School.  These  are  imple- 
mented along  the  following  lines.  During  the  first  two 
years,  a  student  takes  a  normal  load  of  basic  courses. 
The  basic  courses  of  the  program  are  701,  702,  703,  704, 
705,  706,  707,  709,  710,  714,  715,  718,  719.  The  student 
must  complete  a  research  requirement  of  three 
research-oriented  courses.  Two  of  these  must  be  outside 
of  the  student's  area  of  specialization.  After  passing  the 
qualifying  examination,  normally  in  the  second  year, 
the  student  is  expected  to  devote  his  or  her  major  effort 
to  research.  Courses  taken  during  this  period  usually 
are  in  the  student's  research  field.  The  department 
requires  no  foreign-language  reading  competency  for 
the  doctorate. 

All  degree  candidates  are  required  to  perform  teach- 
ing in  the  department.  A  waiver  of  this  requirement 
must  be  requested  from  the  graduate  studies  commit- 
tee. 

The  requirements  for  the  master's  degree  consist  of 
30  graduate  credits,  at  least  15  of  which  shall  be  in  the 
700-900  courses,  and  at  least  21  of  which  shall  be  in 


physics.  The  15  credits  of  700-900  courses  shall  include 
one  course  in  the  baisc  Quantum  Mechanics  sequence 
or  its  equivalent,  and  may  include  6  credits  of  master's 
thesis.  Physics  800.  At  least  five  courses  in  physics  must 
be  passed  with  a  grade  of  A  or  B,  and  a  general  exami- 
nation must  be  passed  before  the  degree  is  awarded. 

Candidates  planning  to  major  in  physics  should 
have  completed  at  least  (preferably,  more  than)  15 
semester  credit  hours  in  undergraduate  physics  beyond 
an  introductory  course  (such  as  Physics  161,  162,  163) 
and  also  6  credits  of  mathematics  beyond  college-level 
calculus. 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  TEACHING  (MAT) 
PROGRAM  IN  PHYSICS 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  Degree  (MAT)  is 
offered,  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Education, 
to  candidates  interested  in  physics  teaching  at  the  sec- 
ondary school  level. 

The  program  requires  39  credits  distributed  as  fol- 
lows; Physics  or  physics-related  courses,  21  credits;  Edu- 
cation courses,  9  credits;  Internship  or  equivalent  prac- 
ticum,  9  credits.  The  education  credits  must  include  at 
least  two  of  these  four  areas:  educational  psychology, 
philosophy  of  education,  methods  and  materials,  and 
curriculum  development. 

For  the  community-college  level  option  45  credits 
are  required,  distributed  as  follows:  Physics  or  physics- 
related  courses,  24  credits;  Education  courses 
(including  curriculum)  teaching  clinic,  directed  obser- 
vation, advising  and  counselling,  and  philosophy  of 
education,  12  credits;  Internship  or  equivalent  practi- 
cum,  9  credits. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  A  bachelor's  degree  with  a 
major  in  one  of  the  physical  sciences,  adequate  training 
in  mathematics,  and  a  2.75  minimum  grade  point  aver- 
age. 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 

700.  INDEPENDENT  STUDY. 

Special  study  in  some  branch  of  physics,  either  theoretical  or 
experimental,  under  direction  of  a  faculty  member.  A  writ- 
ten proposal  must  be  submitted  to  that  faculty  member  and 
to  the  Head  of  the  Department  for  approval  prior  to  registra- 
tion. 

701.  CLASSICAL  MECHANICS. 

Lagrange's  and  Hamilton's  equations,  central  force  problem. 

rigid  bodies,  small  oscillations,  continuum  mechanics,  fluid 

dynamics. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  552,  556,  and  Math  241. 

702.  STATISTICAL  PHYSICS. 

Survey  of  thermodynamics,  Boltzmann  distribution,  statisti- 
cal interpretation  of  thermodynamics,  Gibbsian  ensembles 
and  the  method  of  Darwin,  Fowler;  quantum  distributions 
and  their  applications,  transport  phenomena. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  701,  703,  and  706  (the  latter  may  be 
taken  concurrently.) 

703.  INTRODUCTORY  QUANTUM  MECHANICS  I. 
Breakdown  of  classical  physics,  wave  mechanics  including  the 
Schroedinger   equation   and    its    interpretation,   one-dimen- 
sional problems,  uncertainty  principle,  harmonic  oscillator, 
hydrogen  atom. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  701  and  705  (both  may  be  taken  con- 
currently). 
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704.  INTERMEDIATE  QUANTUM  MECHANICS  II. 

Abstract    quantum    mechanics,    linear   algebra    and    Hilbert 
space,    representation    theory,    three-dimensional    problems, 
orbital  angular  momentum  spins,  vector  coupling. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  703,  or  equivalent. 

705.  METHODS  OF  MATHEMATICAL  PHYSICS. 

Selected  topics  with  application  to  physics  in  linear  algebra 
and  Hilbert  space  theory,  complex  variables.  Green's  func- 
tions, partial  differential  equations,  integral  transforms,  inte- 
gral equations.  Credit,  4- 

706.  CLASSICAL  ELECTRODYNAMICS  I. 

Electrostatic  fields  in  vacuum  and  material  media,  two  and 
three  dimensional  potential  problems,  the  magneiostalii: 
field,  interaction  of  steady  currents,  Maxwell's  equations,  the 
electromagnetic  field,  special  relativity,  and  covariant  formu- 
lation of  electrodynamics. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  701  and  705. 

707.  CLASSICAL  ELECTRODYNAMICS  II. 

The  field  of  a  moving  charge,  the  Lienard-Wiecherl  poten- 
tials, Lorentz  transformation  and  special  relativity,  covariant 
formulation  of  Maxwell's  equations.  Radiation  of  electro- 
magnetic waves;  the  near  field  and  far  field,  radiation  damp- 
ing and  self  fields,  spectral  resolution  of  radiation.  Magneto- 
hydrodynamics  and  plasma  physics,  collisions,  scattering  and 
absorption. 
Prerequisite.  Physics  706. 

709.  INTERMEDIATE  QUANTUM  MECHANICS  III. 

Approximation   methods,   WK.B,   bound  State  perturbation 
theory,     time-dependent     perturbation     theory,     variational 
method,  selfconsistent  techniques,  scattering  theory. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  704. 

710.  ADVANCED  QUANTUM  MECHANICS  IV. 
Semi-classical  radiation  theory,  non-relativistic  second  quan- 
tization, advanced  scattering  theory;  relativistic  wave-equa- 
tions. 

Prerequisite,  Physics  709. 

715.  INTRODUCTORY  SOLID  STATE  PHYSICS. 
Solids  treated  as  translational  symmetry  structures,  and  their 
effect  in  x-ray  and  particle  scattering,  thermal  and  vibra- 
tional properties  of  solids.  Binding  energy  of  solids,  electron- 
ics in  periodic  potentials,  and  the  formation  of  bands.  The 
free  electron  model  of  metals. 
Prerequisite.  Physics  704. 

717.  PLASMA  PHYSICS. 

Properties  of  plasma,  equation  of  motion,  particle  versus  con- 
tinuum     description,      magnctohydrodynamics,      stabilities, 
linear  theory  of  waves  and  oscillations.   Landau  damping, 
nonlinear  effects  and  transport  phenomena. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  702.  707- 

718.  BASIC  PHYSICS  OF  ATOMS  AND  MOLECULES. 

Quantum  description  of  free  atoms  and  molecules  and  their 
i    interactions  with  external  fields,  radiation,  and  electrons. 

719.  NUCLEAR  PHYSICS. 

Basic  concepts  of  nuclear  physics,  instruments  and  methods. 
Topics  include  natural  radioactivity,  nuclear  radiations  — 
their  properties  and  interaction  with  matter,  nuclear-radia- 
tion detectors,  electrostatic  and  magnetic  analyzers,  mass 
spectrometry,  charged  particle  accelerators,  elementary  dis- 
cussion of  alpha  and  beta  decay,  nuclear  isomerism,  internal 
conversion,  nuclear  reactions,  neutron  physics,  fissions, 
nuclear  spin  and  magnetic  moments,  cosmic  rays  and  elemen 
tary  particles. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  703  or  equivalent. 

723.  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICAL  PHYSICS. 

Subjects  vary  somewhat  depending  on   the   instructor,   but 
probably   include  applications  of  the   theory   of  functions, 
group  theory  and  symmetries,  Hilbert  and  Banach  spaces  in 
quantum  mechanics. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  705  and  permission  of  instructor. 


724.  GROUP  THEORY  IN  QUANTUM  MECHANICS. 
Finite  dimensional  groups  and  their  representations;  repre- 
sentations of  the  permutation  group;  representations  of  SUn, 
tensor  representations,  decomposition  of  direct  product 
representations;  three-dimensional  rotation  group,  Clebsch- 
Gordon  and  Racah  coefficients;  the  Lorentz  group  and  its 
representations;  applications  to  atomic,  solid  state,  nuclear, 
and  high  energy  physics. 
Prerequisite.  Physics  709. 

811  (I).  812(11).   FIELD  THEORY. 

Relativistic  quantum  mechanics  of  a  single  particle.  Klein 
Gordon  and  Dirac  equations,  formal  scattering  theory,  field 
quantization,  interacting  fields,  S-matrix,  reduction  formu- 
lae, perturbation  theory  and  Fey n man  diagrams  renormaliza- 
tion,  dispersion  relations,  and  recent  developments. 
Prerequisites.  Physics  709  (may  be  taken  concurrently)  for 
811;  Physics  811  for  812. 

813.   HIGH  ENERGY  PHYSICS 

Experimental  and  theoretical  aspects  of:  meson  and  baryon 
resonances;  leptonic  and  non-leptonic.  strangeness  changing 
and   non-changings  weak  decays;   high   energy  experiments 
and  the  phenomenology  of  Regge  poles. 
Topics  vary  with  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  7  14. 

816.  SOLID  STATE  PHYSICS. 

Transport    phenomena    in    solids    including  semiconductors, 
optical  properties  of  solids,  superconductivity,  superfluidity, 
magnetism.  Topics  van  with  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite.  Physics  7  15. 

817.  ADVANCED  SI  \  I  IS  1  ICAI    PHYSK  S 

Phase    transitions,    including   condensation;    description    of 
imperfect  gases.   Transport  theory  and  other  noncquilibriun) 
phenomena.  Irreversible  processes.  Field  theoretic  quantum 
statistical  physi<  s 
Prerequisites.  Physics  702.  811. 

sis     \  i  OMH   S  I  RUCTURE. 

An  advanced  course  covering  the  field  ol  atomic  structure 
including  the  theory  ol  complex  spectra,  fine  structure. 
hyper  fine  structure,  electron  spin,  Zeeman  effect,  the  theory 
of  atomic  collisions,  general  theory  of  multiplcts  and  mag- 
netic and  radiative  properties  of  atoms 
Prerequisite.  Physics  709. 

820.  NUCLEAR  THEORY. 

A  theoretical  understanding  of  nuclear  structure.  Topics 
include  internucleon  forces,  the  deutron  and  the  two-body 
problem,  nuclear  models  and  structure  of  complex  nuclei, 
electromagnetic  properties  of  nuclei,  theory  of  alpha  and 
beta  decay ,  theory  of  nuclear  reactions. 
Prerequisites.  Physics  709  and  719. 

821.  RELATIVITY 

Mathematical  and  conceptual  aspects  of  the  special  and  gen- 
eral theories  of  relativity.  Lorentz  transformations,  covariant 
formulation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  equivalence  principle, 
curved  spaces,  solutions  of  the  equations  of  relativity. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  701.  706. 

850.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICS. 

One  or  more  subjects  of  special  interest  covered  in  lectures. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

851.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  NUCLEAR  PH\  sl(  S 

Advanced  and  current  topics  in  nuclear  physics. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  820. 

852.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  HIGH  ENERGY  PHYSICS. 
Advanced  and  current  topics  in  high  energy  physics. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  813. 

853.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  SOLID  STATE  PHYSICS. 

Advanced  and  current  topics  in  solid  state  physics. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  816. 
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854.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  ATOMIC  PHYSICS. 

Advanced  and  current  topics  in  atomic  physics. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  818. 

860.  SEMINAR  ON  RESEARCH  TOPICS. 
Instruction     via     reading    assignments    and    seminars    on 
research  topics  not  currently  covered  in  regular  courses. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Credit,  1-3. 

Credit,  6. 


555(1),  556(11).   MECHANICS. 

Development  of  the  fundamental  concept  of  dynamics  with 

applications  to  particles  and  rigid  bodies  in  translation  and 

rotation. 

Prerequisites  Physicsl42,  162  or  184;  Math  174  or  186. 

Credit,  3  each  semester. 


800.   MASTERS  THESIS. 

900.  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

564.  WAVE  MOTION. 

Physical  optics,  acoustics,  and  other  wave  phenomena  in  a 
single  unified  structure. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  552. 

571  (I),  572  (II).  STATISTICAL  PHYSICS. 
Thermodynamics,  kinetic  theory,  and  statistical  mechanics  in 
a  single  unified  structure. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  552,  556.  Credit,   3   each  semester. 

585.  MODERN  PHYSICS  I. 

Review  of  classical  mechanics,  theory  of  relativity,  black  body 
radiation,  photoelectric  effect,  Compton  effect,  background 
for  development  of  quantum  mechanics,  Bohr  atom. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  552,  556. 

586.  MODERN  PHYSICS  II  AND  QUANTUM 
MECHANICS. 

Quantum    mechanics,    applications    to   atomic   and    nuclear 
physics,    such    as    atomic    spectra,    Zeeman    effect,    angular 
momentum,  barrier  penetration. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  585.  Credit,  4. 

588.   SOLID  STATE  PHYSICS. 

An  introduction  to  theoretical  and  experimental  physics  of 
the  solid  state. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  585. 

619.  ELECTRONICS  INSTRUMENTATION. 

A  laboratory-oriented  course  designed  expressly  for  physicists 
and  chemists.  Basic  electronics  principles,  servo  systems, 
operational  amplifiers,  digital  circuits,  other  modern  devices. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

620.  RADIATION  PHYSICS. 

For  science  majors  specializing  in  nuclear  medicine,  radiol- 
ogy, environmental  sciences,  radiation  protection,  and 
applied  areas  using  ionizing  radiations.  Principles  of  atoms 
and  nuclei,  radioactivity,  interaction  of  radiation  with  mat- 
ter, radiation  detectors  and  methods,  applications  of  radioac- 
tive and  stable  nuclei  as  tracers.  Special  topics. 
Three  lectures  weekly;  three-hour  laboratory  once  every  two 
weeks. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Credit,  4. 

675  (I).  676  (II).  ADVANCED  EXPERIMENTAL  WORK. 
Selected  experiments  and  projects,  according  to  the  needs  of 
individual  student. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  551.  Credit,   I    to  3  each  semester. 

(For  major  credit  subject  to  approval  of  Graduate  Studies 
Committee) 

551.  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM  I. 

Classical  field  theory,  static  electric  fields  and  magnetic  fields 
of  steady  currents.  Scalar  and  vector  potentials,   Laplace's 
equation  and  its  solutions. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  142  or  162  or  183;  Math  174  or  186. 

552.  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM  II. 
Continuation  of  551.  Time  varying  fields,  Maxwell's  equa- 
tions, and  applications  to  radiation. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  551  and  Math  187  or  343. 


credu,  is.    Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Franklin  W.  Southwick,  Professor  of  Plant  Science 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Plant  and  Soil 
Sciences,  B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1939;  M.S.,  Ohio  State, 
1940;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1943. 

Herbert  V.  Marsh,  Professor  of  Plant  Science  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.  S.,  Massachusetts,  1954; 
M.S.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State,  1961. 

John  H.  Baker,  Professor  of  Soil  Science,  B.S.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1952;  M.S.,  Cornell,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Allen  V.  Barker,  Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Science, 
B.S.,  Illinois,  1958;  M.S.,  Cornell,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Alfred  W.  BoicouRT,  Professor  of  Plant  Science,  B.S., 
Cornell,  1938;  M.S.,  1941. 

William  J.  Bramlage,  Professor  of  Plant  Science,  B.S., 
Ohio  State,  1959;  M.S.,  Maryland,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Robert  N.  Carrow,  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  and 
Soil  Science,  B.S.,  Michigan  State,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Mack  Drake,  Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Science,  B.S., 
Purdue,  1937;  M.S.,  Purdue  and  Alabama  Polytechnic, 
1939;  Ph.D.,  1946. 

Walton  C  Galinat,  Professor  of  Plant  Science,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1953. 

George  B.  Goddard,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant 
Science,  B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1954;  M.S.,  1958;  Ph.D., 
1963. 

Duane  W.  Greene,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Science, 
B.S.,  Colgate,  1964;  M.S.,  Michigan  State,  1966;  Ph.D., 
1969. 

Haim  B.  Gunner,  Professor  of  Enviornmenlal  Sciences, 
B.S.A.,  University  of  Toronto,  1946;  M.Sc,  University 
of  Manitoba,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Cornell.  1962. 

John  R.  Havis,  Professor  of  Plant  Science,  B.S..  Texas 
Technological  College,  1942;  M.S.,  Cornell,  1947; 
Ph.D.,  1949. 

Paul  H.  Jennings,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Science, 
B.V.A.,  Massachusetts,  1960;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State, 
1962;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Mary  B.  Kirkham,  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  Science, 
B.A.,  Wellesley,  1966;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1969;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

William  H.  Lachman,  Professor  of  Plant  Science,  B.S., 
Pennsylvania  State,  1934;  M.S.,  1936. 

William  J.  Lord,  Professor  of  Plant  Science,  B.S.,  New 
Hampshire,  1943;  M.S.,  1953;  Ph.D..  Pennsylvania 
State,  1955. 
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Donald  N.  Maynard,  Professor  of  Plant  Science,  B.S., 
Connecticut,  1954;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State,  1956; 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1963. 

William  A.  Rosenal.  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  and 
Soil  Science,  B.S.,  Yale,  1948;  M.S..  Connecticut,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1961. 

Gordon  L.  Stewart,  Associate  Professor  of  Soil  Science, 
B.S.,  Utah  State,  1955;  M.S.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Washington 
State,  1962. 

Cecil  L.  Thompson.  Professor  of  Plant  Science,  B.S.A., 
University  of  Toronto,  1937;  M.S..  Universii\  of  Min- 
nesota, 1945. 

Joseph  Troll,  Professor  of  Plant  Science,  B.S..  Rhode 
Island,  1954;  M.S.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1965. 

Jonas  Vencris,  Professor  of  Plant  Science,  Agr.  College. 
Lithuania,  1934;  Diploma,  1936;  Dr.  Agr.  Sci.,  Univer- 
sity of  Bonn,  Germany,  1939. 

Donald  M.  Vietor.  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant 
Science.  B.S.,  Minnesota,  1967;  M.S..  1969;  Ph.D..  Cor- 
nell, 1975. 

Martin  E.  Weeks,  Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Science. 
B.S.,  South  Dakota  State.  1934;  Ph.D..  Wisconsin.  1937. 

John  M.  Zak,  Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil  Science,  B.S. 
Massachusetts,  1936;  M.S.,  1938. 

The  Department  of  Plant  and  Soil  S<  iences  offers  doc 
toral  work  in  either  Plant  Science  or  Soil  Science.  Spe- 
cialization and  thesis  problems  related  to  horticultural 
and  agronomic  plants  and  in  soil  science  are  available 
to  both  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  candidates. 

The  department  has  no  foreign-language  require- 
ment for  the  doctoral  degree. 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

700,701     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Selected  research  problems  are  not  related  lo  a  candidate's 

thesis.  Credit,    3  each  semester. 

702,703.   RESEARCH  LITERATURE. 

A  critical  review  of  the  scientific  literature  in  an  area  of  spe- 
cialization. Credit,   3   each  semester. 

710.    MORPHOLOGY  OF  ECONOMIC  PLANTS. 
The  anatomy  of  the  plant  bodv  with  emphasis  on  those  struc- 
tures which  have  horticultural  and  agronomic  significance. 
Prerequisite.  Botanv  291  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Goddard. 

715.  PLANT  GROWTH  REGULATORS. 
Recent  advances  in  the  field  of  plant  growth  regulators; 
including  photochromes,  auxins,  gibberellins,  kinins  and 
herbicides.  Emphasis  on  investigations  of  the  mechanisms 
whereby  these  materials  control  plant  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 
Prerequisites,  Botany  51 1  and  one  semester  of  biochemistry 

Mr.    Marsh,   Mr.    Rubenstein. 

717.   WATER  AND  TEMPERATURE  STRESS  IN 

PLANTS. 
Concepts  of  water  absorption   and   distribution;   factors  in 
development  of  plant  water  stress.  Low  temperature  injury 
and  acclimation  in  plants. 
Prerequisites,  Botany  511  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Havis. 


730.  ADVANCED  SOIL  CHEMISTRY 

Lecture  and  discussion  of  current  theories  of  the  chemistry  of 
soils- 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.   Baker. 

745.   MICROBIAL  ECOLOGY  OF  THE  SOIL. 

The  biochemistry  and  physiology  of  interactions  among 
micro-organisms  in  the  soil  environment  and  their  relation- 
ships with  the  soil  environment.  Lectures,  discussion  and  a 
critical  review  of  current  literature. 

Prerequisite:  Plant  and  Soil  Sci  615  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Gunner. 

750.   PLANT  PHOTOSYNTHESIS 

Lectures  and  discussions  of  the  mechanism-.,  requirements, 

evolution  and  specific  related  processes.  Extensive  study  of 

the  basic  literature  required. 

Prerequisite.  Botany  512.  or  Chem  524.  or  equivalent. 

Mr.   Baikei 

760.  NITROGEN  METABOLISM 

A  comprehensive  presentation  of  nitrogen   metabolism   in 

plants.  The  biological  mechanisms  of  nitrogen  absorption, 
synthesis,  and  degradation  of  nitrogenous ipounds,  nitro- 
gen fixation,  specific  roles  of  nitrogenous  compounds  .mil 
nitrogen  toxic  ilic-v 
Prerequisite,  Botany  512.  or  Chcm  52-1.  or  equivalent 

Mr     Backer 

791.   SEMINAR 

Required  of  all  graduate  students  majoring  in  the  Depart- 
ment. Credit,   1   each   temestei 


800.   M  \SI  ER'S  1  II F si s 


Credit,  l<> 


900.   DOC  I  OKU    Dlssl-Kl  \lioN.    Maximum  credit,   Is 

COURSESOPEN   ID  BOTH  GRADl   \ll  -AND 
UNDERGR  U>1    \  I  f  si  l  l>f  \  I  s 
(For  either  m.cjoc  en  minoi  cic-dit) 

550.   FORAGE  AND  FIELD  CROPS 

Discussion  ol  .i-.pc-cts  ol  i tic  physiology,  morphology,  seedling 
establishment,  fertilization,  harvest  management,  and  stor- 
age  of  forage  and  field  crop  species.  Mr.  Vietor. 

555.  AGROSIOI  <>!.\ 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Cecil  grasses  used  on 

lawns,  athletic  fields,  highways,  airports,  and  cemctei  ies 

Mi      I  ell. 

615    MICROBIOLOGY  OF  THE  SOIL 

Soil  microorganisms;  their  distribution,  ecology  and  transfor- 
mation of  organic  and  inorganic  substrates    Microbiology  ol 
the  rhizosphcre  and  the-  biological  equilibrium. 
Prerequiuite,  Microbiol  250  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr    Gunner. 

630.    PLAN  I    M    1  RITION. 

The  accumulation  and  transport  of  inorganic  ions  in  plants 

and  their  function  in  plant  metabolism.  Mr.    Maynard. 

635.  TAXONOMY  OF  ECONOMIC  PLAN  1  S. 

Plant  families,  genera,  species,  and  cultivars  of  importance  in 
the  horticultural  and  agronomic  fields.  Mi.    Boicourt. 

640.    PLANT  BREEDING. 

An  advanced  study  of  genetic  topics  peculiar  to  plants;  the 

methods  and  problems  of  the  plant  breeder. 

Prerequisite.  Zool  240  or  equivalent.  Mr.   Lachman 

645.   POST-HARVEST  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Physiological  and  biochemical  processes  occurring  in  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  flowers  after  harvest,  and  the  effects  ol  envi- 
ronmental modifications  on  these  processes  in  maintaining 
quality  and  prolonging  their  useful  life.  Mr.   Bramlage. 

660.  ECOLOGY  AND  CONTROL  OF  WEEDS. 
Identification  and  ecology  of  common  weeds  and  principles 
of  weed  control  with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  chemical  herbi- 
cides. Mr.   Vengris. 
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665.  SOIL  FORMATION  AND  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  development  of  soils  as  related  to  physical,  chemical, 
biological,  climatic  and  geological  factors.  Locations  of  var- 
ious soil  classes  in  different  continents  are  considered. 

Credit,  4.    Mr.    M.   Weeks. 

665.  SOIL  FORMATION  AND  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  development  of  soils  as  related  to  physical,  chemical, 
biological,  climatic,  and  geological  factors. 

Credit,  4.   Mr.   M.  Weeks. 

670.  SOIL  PHYSICS. 

Physical  properties  of  soils;  water  and  pollutant  retention 
and  transport;  soil,  air,  temperature,  texture  and  structure; 
their  measurements,  evaluations,  environmental  implications 
and  influence  in  the  soil  ■  water  •  plant  continuum. 
Prerequisites,  introductory  courses  in  physics,  mathematics 
or  chemistry,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Stewart. 

675.  SOIL  CHEMISTRY. 

Soil  chemical  properties  as  related  to  chemical  reactions  of 
plant  nutrients  in  soils. 

Prerequisites.  Chem  112  and  Plant  and  Soil  Sci  105  or  equiv- 
alent. Mr.  Baker. 

680.  SOIL  FERTILITY. 

Mineral  nutrients  in  the  growth  of  plants;  the  use  of  fertiliz- 
ers and  other  soil  amendments;  soil  reaction;  mineral  defi- 
ciencies and  toxicities  in  plants.  Mr.  Drake. 


Plant  Pathology 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Richard  A.  Rohde,  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Plant  Pathology,  and  Graduate  Program  Director, 
A.B.,  Drew  University,  1951;  M.S.,  Maryland,  1956; 
Ph.D.,  1958. 


George  N.  Agrios,  Professor, 
Thessaloniki,  Greece,  1957;  Ph.D. 


B.S.,   University  of 
Iowa  State,  1960. 


William   A.   Feder,  Professor,   B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins, 
1941;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1950. 

Constantine  J.  GiLCUT,  Professor,  B.S.,  Massachusetts, 
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1931;  M.S.,  1934;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1937;  Ph.D.,  1942. 

Francis  W.   Holmes,  Professor,  B.A.,  Oberlin,   1950; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1954. 

William  J.  Manning,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Michi- 
gan State,  1963;  M.S.,  Delaware,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Mark  S.  Mount,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Illinois  Wes- 
leyan,  1963;  M.S.,  Michigan  State,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

William  N.  Rice,  Associate  Professor,  B.S..  Sioux  Falls 
e,  1939;  Ph.D., 


,1944. 


College,  1936;  M.S.,  Iowa  State, 

Ferry  A.  Tattar,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Northeast- 
ern, 1967;  Ph.D.,  New  Hampshire,  1971. 

Bert  M.  Zuckerman,  Professor,  B.S.,  North  Carolina 
State,  1948;  M.S.,  N.Y.  State  College  of  Forestry,  1949; 
Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1954. 

Students  accepted  for  graduate  study  towards  the  Mas- 
ter of  Science  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  are 
expected  to  have  fulfilled  the  usual  requirements  for  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  a  related  discipline.  Requirements 
for  the  M.S.  degree  ordinarily  include  a  thesis,  but 
course  work,  including  Plant  Pathology  700,  may  be 
substituted  with  permission  of  the  adviser  and  Gradu- 
ate  Studies   Committee.    Facilities   at    the   Suburban 


Experiment  Station,  Waltham,  and  the  Cranberry 
Experiment  Station,  East  Wareham,  are  available  for 
projects  in  special  areas.  The  department  has  no  for- 
eign-language requirement. 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Selected  research  problems  in  plant  pathology.      Credit,  1-5. 

790.  SEMINAR. 

Reports  and  discussion  on  the  current  literature  and  research 

in  plant  pathology;  special  reports  by  resident  and  visiting 

speakers. 

One  class  hour.  Credit,  1  each  semester. 


800.   MASTER'S  THESIS. 


Credit,  10. 


804.  FOREST  PATHOLOGY. 

Review  and  critical  examination  of  the  recent  developments 
in  the  major  problem  areas  in  forest  pathology.  Format  is 
informal  group  discussion. 
Prerequisite,  Plant  Path  569.  Mr.  Tattar. 

805.  ADVANCED  PLANT  PATHOLOGY  —  PARASITISM 
AND  PATHOGENESIS. 

The  physiology  of  diseased  plants.  Emphasis  on  the  biochem- 
ical and  physiological  changes  induced  in  the  host  by  plant 
pathogens.  Laboratory  consists  of  biochemical  investigations 
of  diseased  plants. 
Prerequisite,  Plant  Path  551.  Credit,  4.   Mr.  Mount. 

806.  ADVANCED  PLANT  PATHOLOGY  — 
EPIPHYTOLOGY. 

The  interactions  of  host,  parasite,  and  environment  in  the 

rise  and  decline  of  devastating  epiphytotics.  The  mechanisms 

that    govern     disease    disposition,    disease-resistance,    and 

immunity. 

Prerequisites,  Botany  531  and  Plant  Path  551. 

900.  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION.  Credit,  20. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

551.  PLANT  PATHOLOGY. 

The  causes,  nature  and  control  of  plant  diseases.  Diagnosis  of 

plant  diseases.    Mechanisms,   biochemistry   and  genetics  of 

Plant  disease  induction,  development  and  control, 
rerequisite,  a  course  in  Botany.  Mr.  Agrios. 

569.   FOREST  AND  SHADE  TREE  PATHOLOGY. 
The  causes,  nature  and  control  of  tree  diseases.  Physiology 
and    genetics    of   host-parasite-environment    interaction    in 
trees.  Forest  and  shade  tree  disease  management  and  princi- 
ples of  decay  prevention  in  forest  products.  Mr.  Tattar. 

575.   METHODS  IN  PLANT  PATHOLOGY. 

General    techniques  and  specialized   methods   used   in   the 

investigation  of  plant  diseases. 

Prerequisite,  one  semester  of  Plant  Pathology. 

640.  GENETICS  OF  PLANT-PATHOGEN 

INTERACTION. 
Characterization  of  genetic  factors  which  control  plant  dis- 
ease reaction  and  virulence.  The  influence  of  environment 
on  genetic  stability  of  pathogens.  Mutations,  pansexuality, 
and  plant  population  genetics  in  relation  to  disease  develop- 
ment. 
Prerequisite,  Plant  Path  251  or  551.  Mr.  Mount. 

661.  PLANT  VIROLOGY. 

Plant  virus  structure,  infection,  synthesis,  assay  and  purifica- 
tion. Symtomatology  and  physiology  of  virus  infected  plants. 
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Transmission,   identification  and  control  of  plant  viruses. 
Virus  diseases  of  major  plant  groups. 

Prerequisite,  Plant  Path  251  or  551  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Credit  4.  Mr.   Agrios. 

678.  NEMATOLOGV. 

Anatomy,  morphology,  and  classification  of  plant-parasitic 
and  other  soil-inhabiting  nematodes.  Parasitic  relationships 
with  plants  and  current  control-measures  stressed. 
Prerequisite,  a  year  of  biological  science. 

Credit,  4.   Mr.  Rohde. 


Political  Science 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Lewis  C.  Mainzer,  Professor  and  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science,  B.A.,  New  York  Univer- 
sity, 1948;  M.A.,  Chicago,  1950;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Gerard  Braijnthal,  Professor  and  (Graduate  Program 
Director,  B.A.,  Queens.  1947;  M.A.,  Michigan,  1948; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1953. 

Dean  Alfance,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  and  Acting  lice 
Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost,h.A., 
Hamilton,  1950;  M.A.,  Colorado.  1960;  Ph.D.,  Cornell, 
1967. 

Luther  A.  Alien,  Professor,  B.A.,  Williams,  1941; 
M.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa.  1942;  Ph.D.,  Chicago. 
1952. 

David  A.  Booth.  Professor,  B.S.,  London  School  of 
Economics,  1952;  M.A..  Virginia,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

William  E.  Connolly,  Professor,  B.A.,  Michigan  at 
Flint,  1960;  M.A..  1962;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Kenneth  M.  Dolbeare,  Professor,  B.A..  Haverford. 
1951;  LIB.,  Brooklyn  Law  School.  1958;  Ph.D..  Colum- 
bia, 1965. 

Patrick  Eacan,  Assistant  Professor.  B.S..  Regis.  1952; 
M.A..  Colorado  State,  1955;  Ph.D..  California  at  River- 
side, 1971. 

Eric  Einhorn,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Pennsylvania, 
1965;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

|t  \\  B.  Elshtain,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A..  Colorado 
State,  1963;  M.A..  University  of  Colorado,  1965;  PhD. 
Brandeis,  1973. 

Madge  Ertel,  Lecturer.  B.  A.,  Minnesota,  1953;  M.A., 
Idaho,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Edward  E.  Feit,  Professor,  B.A.,  Witwaterstrand.  1944; 
M.A.,  University  of  South  Africa.  1949;  Ph.D..  Michi 
gan.  1965. 

John  H.  Fenton,  Commonwealth  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment. B.A..  Kentucky,  1948;  M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard, 1956. 

Peter  J.  Fliess,  Professor.  B.A.,  Stanford.  1944;   M   \ 
Harvard,  1947;  Ph.D..  1951. 

Harvey  L.  Friedman,  Associate  Professor  and  Director  of 
the  Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center,  J.D.,  Boston, 
1947. 

Edwin  Andrus  Gere,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Alfred,  1948;  M.A.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1956;  Ph.D.. 
New  York  at  Albany,  1968. 

Sheldon  Goldman,  Professor,  B.A.,  New  York  Univer- 
sity, 1961;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1964;  Ph.D..  1965. 


Glen  Gordon,  Professor,  B.A.,  New  York  University, 
1952;  M.A.,  Chicago,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Franklin  W.  Holn,  Professor.  B.A.,  National  Chenchi 
University,  1946;  M.A..  Denver,  1950;  Ph.D..  Wisconsin, 
1953. 

Irving  Howards,  Professor.  B.A..  Wisconsin,  1953; 
M.A.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Jerome  B.  King, Professor,  B.A. .  Dartmouth,  1949,  M.S., 
Stanford,  1954.  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Harvey  Kline.  Assistant  Professor.  B.A.,  North  Caro- 
lina, 1966;  Ph.D..  Texas.  1970. 

Fred  A.  Kramer.  Associate  Professor.  B.A.,  Johns 
Hopkins,  1963;  M.A.,  Rutgers,  1964,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse, 
1969. 

John  W.  Lederle.  Joseph  H.  Ely  Professor.  B.A.,  Michi 
gan,  1933;  M.A..  1934;  I.L.B.,  1936;  Ph.D..  1942. 

Guenter  Lewy,  Professor,  B.S.S.,  (it\  College  tit  New 
York,  1951;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

John  M.  MAKI,  Professor,  B.A.,  Washington.  1932; 
M.A..  1936;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1948. 

Leila  Meo,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  American  I'ni 

versify  at  Cairo,  1947;  M. A.,  Syracuse,  1919;  Ph.D..  Indi- 
ana, 1961. 

Jerome  M.  Mii  fi  r,  tssociale  Professor,  B.A.,  Southern 
Illinois,  1955;  M.A.,  Illinois.  1958;  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illi 
nois.  1971. 

Felix  E.  Oppenheim,  Professor  of Political  Science  and  <  if 
Philosophy,    Docteur-en-droit,    Brussels,    1938;   Ph.D.', 

Princeton.   1942 

K\ri  W.  Ki  uk  .  tssociale  Professor,  B.A.,  Miami  I'ni 
mis, is.  1957;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1962;  Ph.D.,  196S. 

Robert  Anthom  Shanley,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.. 
Columbia.  1946;  M.A.,  1948;  Ph.D..  Georgetown.  1955. 

George  T.  Sllzner,  Associate  Professor.  B.A.,  Muskin- 
gum College.  1959;  MA,  Michigan,  1961;  Ph.D..  1967. 

As«  \r  H.  Syed.  Professor.  B.A.,  University  of  the  Pan- 
jab,  1946;  M.A..  1951;  MA.  Chicago.  1953;' M.A..  Penn 
sylvania,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Howard  ).  WlARDA,  Professor,  B.A.,  Michigan.  1961; 
M.A..  Florida,  1962;  Ph.D..  1965. 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  offers  graduate 
work  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts.  Master  of  Public 
Administration,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 
Detailed  information  on  requirements  for  degrees  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

The  Department's  courses  are  grouped  into  16  sub- 
fields  in  three  major  divisions.  In  some  subfields  there 
is  a  proseminar  which  prepares  beginning  students  for 
the  more  specialized  advanced  seminars  by  acquainting 
them  with  the  fundamental  concepts,  theories,  modes 
of  inquiry,  and  research  findings.  In  all  subfields  there 
are  tutorials  and  directed  studies  courses.  The  tutorial 
is  basically  a  reading  course,  the  content  of  which  is 
arranged  by  agreement  of  one  or  more  students  and  a 
professor.  Generally  a  tutorial  treats  a  topic  of  their 
mutual  interest  not  covered  by  existing  formal  courses. 
The  directed  studies  courses  is  a  specialized  advanced 
seminar  which  covers  a  topic  not  offered  in  regular 
seminar  form;  it  is  an  in-depth  study  of  a  particular 
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aspect  of  a  subfield,  and  varies  with  the  interests  of  pro- 
fessors and  students. 

The  Master  of  Public  Administration  program, 
though  academic  in  content,  is  especially  suited  to 
those  planning,  or  currently  embarked  upon,  a  career 
in  the  public  service.  It  typically  necessitates  one  year 
of  course  work.  An  internship  or  public  service  work 
experience  is  required. 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 

701  —  709.  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS. 

701.  TUTORIAL  IN  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  AND 
POLITICS. 

702.  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS. 

703.  LEGISLATIVE  BEHAVIOR. 

Selected  topics  in  American  legislative  systems,  national  and 
state;  attention  to  major  research  techniques  and  recent  theo- 
retical developments. 

704.  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  PARTY  SYSTEMS. 

The  structure  and  activities  of  American  parties  and  their 
impact  on  individual  and  group  political  behavior  and  on 
government  and  public  policy.  Focus  on  both  national  and 
state  party  systems.  Mr.  Fenton. 

705.  PROSEMINAR  IN  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 
AND  POLITICS. 

710  —  719.  COMPARATIVE  POLITICS. 

710.  PROSEMINAR  IN  COMPARATIVE  POLITICS. 

711.  TUTORIAL  IN  COMPARATIVE  POLITICS. 

712.  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  COMPARATIVE 
POLITICS. 

713.  COMPARATIVE  POLITICAL  PARTIES. 

The  ideology,  structure,  and  dynamics  of  diverse  types  of  pol- 
itical parties,  party  systems,  and  electoral  systems;  their  inter- 
relationships. Mr.   Braunthal. 

714.  MILITARY  POLITICS. 

Comparative  study  of  contemporary  problems  in  civilian-mil- 
itary relations.  Mr.   Feit. 

720  —  729.  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

720.  PROSEMINAR  IN  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

721.  TUTORIAL  IN  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

722.  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. 

723.  PROBLEMS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 
Analysis  of  major  problems  in  international  relations. 

Mr.   Fliess. 

724.  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AND  ORGANIZATION. 

Analysis  of  major  problems  in  international  law  and  organi- 
zation. 

725.  THEORY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS. 
Analysis  and  conceptualization  of  the  forces  and  drives  that 
condition  politics  among  nations.  Mr.  Fliess. 


726.  NATIONALISM. 

Analysis  of  nationalism  as  a  political  ideology  with  emphasis 
on  its  role  in  emergent  nations.  Mr.  Fliess. 

727.  IMPERIALISM. 

Analysis  of  imperialism  as  a  recurrent  phenomenon  in  inter- 
national relations  with  emphasis  on  the  relations  between 
advanced  and  emergent  nations.  Mr.  Fliess. 

730  —  739.  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION. 

730.  PROSEMINAR  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION. 

731.  TUTORIAL  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION. 

732.  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION. 

733.  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION:  ORGANIZATION. 
Behavior  within  governmental  bureaucracy,  in  terms  of  the 
interaction  between  the  individual  and  organizational  influ- 
ences. 

734.  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION:  RESPONSIBILITY. 
The  meaning  and  institutions  of  political  responsibility  of 
governmental  bureaucracy.  Mr.  Mainzer. 

735.  COMPARATIVE  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION. 
Comparative  analysis  of  the  government  administrative  sys- 
tems of  the  U.S.,  Britain,  Canada,  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
other  selected  countries.  Mr.   Kramer. 

736.  PUBLIC  BUDGETING  AND  SYSTEMATIC 
ANALYSIS. 

The  theory  and  techniques  of  budgeting  and  systematic  ana- 
lysis and  the  political  processes  that  relate  these  techniques 
to  decision-making  within  the  governmental  organization. 

Mr.   Kramer. 

739.  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  INTERNSHIP 
REPORT 

An  internship  experience  in  government  service,  including  a 
supervised  written  report  and  an  oral  examination.  Normally 
takes  nine  months  to  a  year. 

740-749.   PUBLIC  LAW. 

740.  PROSEMINAR  IN  PUBLIC  LAW. 

741.  TUTORIAL  IN  PUBLIC  LAW. 

742.  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  PUBLIC  LAW. 

743.  LAW  AND  THE  POLITICAL  PROCESS. 

The  interrelationships  between  law  and  politics,  and  the 
functions  of  law  in  organized  societies. 

Mr.  Alfange,  Mr.   Beth,   Mr.  Goldman. 

744.  THEORIES  OF  LAW  AND  JUDICIAL  BEHAVIOR. 

The  theories  of  law,  jurisprudence,  and  for  judicial  behavior. 
Mr.  Alfange,   Mr.   Beth,  Mr.  Goldman. 

750-759.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  POLITICS. 

750.  PROSEMINAR  IN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  POLITICS. 

751.  TUTORIAL  IN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  POLITCS. 

752.  DIRECTED  STUDY  IN  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
POLITICS. 

753.  URBAN  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS. 

Comparative  analysis  of  relationships  among  socioeconomic, 
environmental,  and  political  structures  and  processes,  and 
public  policy  outcomes  in  cities.  Research  applications  of 
comtemporary  concepts  and  theories. 

Mr.  Booth,  Mr.   Howards. 

754.  THEORY  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Theories  of  local  government;  general  uniformities  in  the 
governmental  process.  Mr.   Booth,  Mr.   Howards. 
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760-769.    POLITICAL  THEORY. 

760.  PROSEMINAR  IN  POLITICAL  THEORY. 

761.  TUTORIAL  IN  POLITICAL  THEORY 

762.  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  POLITCAL  THEORY 

763.  RECENT  POLITICAL  THEORY. 

Contemporary  theories  about  the  possiblities  and  limits  of 
operational  ism,  behavioral  ism,  and  the  decision-making 
approach  in  political  science.  Mr.  Oppenheim. 

764.  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

Relations  between  western  and  non-western  religions  and  the 
state;  analysis  of  the  ideas  and  other  forces  underlying  this 
relationship,  especially  since  1918.  Mr.   Lewy. 

765.  THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  THE  STATE. 

The  problem  of  political  obligation  in  political  theory  and 
in  its  historical  and  social  contexts;  the  medieval  right  of 
resistance,  the  social  contract,  anarchism,  resistance  to  totali- 
tarianism, non-violent  resistance,  conscientious  objection  to 
war.  Mr.   Lewy. 

766.  PHILOSOPHICAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE. 

Critical  examination  of  the  principal  contemporary  views 
concerning  the  methods  of  gaining  knowledge  of  political 
phenomena.  Mr.   Connolly. 

767.  EMPIRICAL  RESEARCH  IN  POLITICAL 
BEHAVIOR. 

Introduclion  to  research  techniques  as  applied  to  special 
problems  in  the  field  of  political  behavior.  Emphasis  on  var- 
ious approaches  to  the  study  of  the  individual  voter,  the 
American  politician,  interest  groups  and  legislatures. 

Mr.   Fenton. 

768.  REVOLUTIONS  AND  REVOLUTIONARY 
MOVEMENTS. 

The  phenomenon  of  revolution  in  modern  times;  the  theory 
and  practice  of  revolution  in  Jacobinism,  Marxism,  anarch- 
ism, Leninism,  syndicalism,  fascism.  Castroism.         Mr.   Lewy. 

770-779.  AREA  STUDIES. 

771.  TUTORIAL  IN  AREA  STUDIES. 

772.  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  AREA  STUDIES. 

773.  POLITICS  OF  SOUTH  ASIA. 

Selected  problems  relating  to  government  and  politics  of 
India,  Pakistan,  and  Ceylon.  Mr.  Syed. 

774.  POLITICS  OF  EAST  ASIA 

Selected  problems  relating  to  the  politics  of  China,  Japan, 
and  other  Asian  countries.  Mr.    Houn,   Mr.   Maki. 

776.  AFRICAN  POLITICS. 

Selected  contemporary  problems  in  African  government  and 
politics.  Mr.   Feit. 

777.  LATIN  AMERICAN  POLITICS. 

Compartive  study  of  Latin  American  politics  and  govern- 
ment. Mr.   Kline,   Mr.   Wiarda. 

778.  EUROPEAN  POLITICS. 

Selected  political  cultures  and  systems  in  Europe. 

Mr.   Braunthal,   Mr.    King. 

779.  POLITICS  AND  FOREIGN  POLICIES  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST  AND  NORTH  AFRICA. 

The  regional  and  international  politics  of  the  Middle  East 
and  North  Africa,  focusing  on  questions  and  problems  that 
promote  conflict  of  collaboration  in  the  area.  Miss   Meo. 


800.   MASTERS  THESIS. 

900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION. 


Credit,  6. 
Credit,  10. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS. 


American  National  Government  and  Politics 

505.  THE  PRESIDENCY  IN  AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 

The  growth  of  the  executive  in  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Varying  conceptions  of  the  presidential  office.  Consti- 
tutional and  political  aspects  of  the  office  in  legislation, 
admistration,  and  conduct  of  foreign  and  military  affairs. 
The  president  as  party  leader. 

Mr.  Gordon,   Mr.    Kramer,   Mr.  Sulzner. 

508.   POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND  ELECTIONS. 

American  political  processes.  Emphasis  on  parties,  pressure 

groups  and  public  opinion. 

Mr.    Fenton.   Mr.    Mileur.   Mr.   Shanlev. 

603.  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  THOUGHT. 

The  development  of  American  political  thought  from  Colon 

ial  times  to  the  present.  Mr.  Gere,   Mr.    King.    Mi     Syed 

605.  THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS. 

The  role  of  the  legislature  in  national  and  state  government 
The  functions  of  legislatures;  legislative  procedures;  the  role 
of  political  parties  and  pressure  groups  in  the  legislative  pro- 
cess. Mr.   Gordon.    Mr.   Sulzner. 

607-   BLACK  POLITICS. 

Theoretical  and  historical  analysis  of  the  relationship  ol 
Black  people  to  the  American  political  system.  The  develop- 
ment of  Black  ideologies,  political  organizations,  and  strate- 
gies, and  alternative  forms  of  participation  in  the  American 
political  system. 

608.   PUBLIC  OPINION  IN  Pol  1  I  ICS. 

Opinion  and  communication  as  aspects  of  the  political  pro- 
cess. Emphasis  on  communication  through  mass  media.  The 
relations  between  mass  altitudes  and  communication  and 
political  institutions  and  the  formation  of  public  policy. 

Mr.    Fen i on. 


Stale  and  Local  Government  and  Politics 

514.   MUNICIPAL  GOVERNME  N  I 

Survey  of  the  structure  and  function  of  government  in  Amer- 
ican municipalities. 

Mr.   Booth,   Mr.   Gere.    Mr.    Howards,    Mi.   Shanley. 

516.  COMPARATIVE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 
The  formal  institutions  and  patterns  of  political  behavior  in 
cities  of  the  world.  Common   urban   problems,  community 
participation,  decision- making.  Mr.    Howards. 

517-   MASSACHIM   I  I  \  POLITICS. 

Analysis  of  the  significant  charactcrisitics  of  Massachusetts 
politics  as  applied  to  political  problems  from  an  historical 
perspective  with  both  a  theoretical  and  practical  base.  Field 
work,  readings,  lectures,  and  discussions.  Mr.    Friedman. 

519.  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

American  state  politics,  organization,  and  functions.  Empha- 
sis on  the  role  of  the  state  in  our  federal  system. 

Mr.   Booth,   Mr.  Gere,  Mr.   Howards,   Mr    Shanley 

611     AMERICAN  FEDERALISM. 

An  examination  of  the  American  system  of  federalism  as  it 
has  developed  and  changed  from  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic  to  the  present  time,  with  emphasis  on  the  shift 
from  a  legal  to  a  programmatic  orientation  and  an  emerging 
complex  of  intergovernmental  relations. 

Mr.   Gere,    Mr.   Eagan. 

614    METROPOLITAN  POLITICS. 

Problems  of  metropolitan  areas;  actual  and  possible  political 
approaches  to  their  solution.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of  parties. 
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the  development  of  political   leadership,   existing  political 
institutions,  and  pressure  group  activity. 
Prerequisite,  Pol  Sci  508  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Booth,   Mr.   Howards,   Mr.   Shanley. 

Public  Administration  and  Policy  Studies 

523.   PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION. 

Organization  of  bureaucracy,  bureaucratic  life,  constitu- 
tional position,  and  political  role  of  governmental  bureauc- 
racy. Mr.   Kramer,   Mr.   Lederle,   Mr.   Mainzer. 

526.   POLITICAL  THEORY,  IDEOLOGY,  AND  PUBLIC 
POLICY. 

The  evaluation  of  social  policy;  a  consideration  of  normative 
issues  raised  in  controversis  concerning  social  and  economic 
policy  in  the  light  of  main  traditions  of  Western  political 
thought  and  the  logical  and  ethical  aspects  of  social  choice. 

Mr.   Eagan. 


620.  GOVERNMENT  OF  BUREAUCRACIES. 
Inquiry  into  the  meaning  and  possibility  of 
within  large-scale  orgainzations.    Mr.   Kramer, 


"democracy" 
Mr.   Mainzer. 


623.  PUBLIC  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION. 

The    personnel    function    in    bureaucracy;    patronage    and 

merit;  career  service  and  political  executives;  authority  and 

informal  organization;  employee  rights  and  collective  action. 

Mr.    Kramer,   Mr.   Lederle,   Mr.   Mainzer. 

624.  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW. 

Governmental  activities  in  the  regualtion  of  industry,  agri- 
culture, and  labor.  Emphasis  on  the  legal  framework  within 
which  these  activities  operate.  Mr.   Lederle. 

626.  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  POLICY. 

In-depth  study  of  selected  areas  of  American  policy.  May 
include  theory  of,  and  approaches  to,  the  study  of"  public  pol- 
icy. 

627.  COMPARATIVE  PUBLIC  POLICY. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  policy  formation;  the  process  of 
social  and  economic  policy  decision-making  in  selected  indus- 
trial societies;  the  interaction  of  institutions,  ideas,  and 
power  in  decisions  concerning  social  welfare,  economic  plan- 
ning, and  related  policy  areas.  Mr.  Einhorn. 


Comparative  Government  and  Area  Studies 

531.   POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
MODERNIZATION. 

Comparative  analysis  of  political  change  and  development  in 

the  emerging  nations.  Mr.  Coulter,  Mr.   Kramer, 

Mr.   Maki,   Mr.  Syed,   Mr.  Wiarda. 

533.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST. 

A  review  of  the  dynamics  of  the  traditional  Islamic  political 
system  and  of  the  transformation  of  that  system  under  the 
impact  of  Western  penetration  of  the  Middle  East.  Contem- 
porary Middle  East  politics  with  special  reference  to  the  poli- 
tics of  Israel,  Syria,  Lebanon  and  the  L'AR.  Miss  Meo. 

535.  EAST  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 

Survey  of  the  major  governments  in  the  East  Central  Euro- 
pean area  with  emphasis  on  the  nature  of  Communist  Party 
control.  Governments  of  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  others. 

Mr.   Ryavec,   Mr.  Vali. 

538.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  SOUTH  AND 

SOUTHEAST  ASIA. 
Comparative  study  of  the  institutions  and  dynamics  of  gov- 
ernment and  politics  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  especially 
Inida,  Pakistan,  Indonesia,  and  Malaysia,  with  reference  to 
issues  of  political  stablity,  economic  development,  and  rela- 
tions with  the  U.S.  and  other  great  powers. 

Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Syed. 


539.  WEST  EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE  POLITICS. 
Analysis  of  the  political  cultures,  institutions,  systems,  and 
processes  of  selected  West  European  countries.  Emphasis  on 
social  and  economic  factors  relating  to  contemporary  politi- 
cal issues.  Mr.  Braunthal,  Mr.  Einhorn,  Mr.   King. 

540.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

Comparative  analysis  of  the  interest  groups,  political  parties, 
and  government  institutions  of  the  South  American  coun- 
tries. Emphasis  on  the  background  and  political  culture  in 
which  Latin  American  politics  and  government  takes  place. 

Mr.   Kline,   Mr.   Wiarda. 

541.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  CENTRAL 
AMERICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN. 

Comparative  analysis  of  the  interest  groups,  political  parties, 
and  government  institutions  of  the  Central  American  and 
Caribbean  countries.  Emphasis  on  communism  and  the  role 
of  the  U.S.  Mr.   Kline,  Mr.  Wiarda. 

542.  THE  POLITICS  OF  SUB-SAHARAN  AFRICA. 

The  organization  and  processes  of  African  politics,  centering 
on  the  general  political  problems  facing  contemporary  Afri- 
can governments.  Mr.   Feit. 

543.  COMPARATIVE  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENTS. 
Comparative  study  of  the  political   process  in  five  African 
states.  Mr.  Feit. 

548.  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 
The  practice  of  parliamentary  government  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  Commonwealth  countries.  Emphasis  on  development 
of  the  conception  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  institutions 
through  which  the  Commonwealth  operates,  and  its  contem- 
porary world  politics. 

634.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  JAPAN. 
Government  and  politics  of  modern  Japan  with  emphasis  on 
the  post-1945  period;  descriptive  analysis  of  structure  and 
function  of  government  and  political  process.  Mr.   Maki. 

636.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  THE  SOVIET 
UNION. 

Historical  and  ideological  influences  on  Soviet  politics;  the 
interconnection  of  social  and  political  institutions  and  pro- 
cesses; membership,  organization,  and  operation  of  the  Com- 
munist Party;  the  state  structure  and  law;  and  contemporary 
Soviet  foreign  policy. 

Prerequisite,  Pol  Sci  131,  or  History  100-101,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Ryavec,   Mr.  Vali. 

637.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  CHINA. 

An  analysis  of  the  genesis  and  dynamics  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist movement,  the  ideology  and  organization  of  the 
party  and  the  government,  and  major  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  since  1949,  with  special  reference  to  the  Maoist 
attempt  to  reform  man  and  society  as  well  as  to  achieve  mod- 
ernization. Mr.   Houn. 

640.   POLITICS  IN  THE  IBERIAN  PENINSULA:  THE 

POLITICAL  SYSTEMS  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 
The  unique  aspects  of  the  process  of  political  development 
and/or  decay  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Emphasis  on  the  heri- 
tage of  these  two  nations  as  reflected  in  their  New  World 
colonies  in  the  Americas  and  on  the  present-day  pattern  of 
politics  in  the  Iberian  peninsula. 
Prerequisites,  Pol  Sci  131  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Wiarda. 

647.  ARMED  FORCES  AND  POLITICAL  POLICY. 
Comparative  study  of  civilian-military  relations  in  the  West- 
ern and  non-Western  nations,  concentrating  both  on  regular 
and  irregular  armed  forces.  Mr.   Feit. 

International  Relations 

555.  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

Constitutional,  political,  and  administrative  considerations 
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which  influence  the  formulation  and  execution  of  American 
foreign  policy.  Emphasis  on  current  issues.  Mr.  Allen. 

558.   INTER-AMERICAN  RELATIONS. 

Analysis  of  the  effects  of  the  United  States  —  government, 
business,  labor  and  other  groups  —  on  the  internal  politics 
and  economics  of  the  Latin-American  countries. 

Mr.   Kline,   Mr.  Wiarda. 

650.  SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

An  analysis  of  community  and  change  in  Soviet  perceptions, 
goals,  methods,  and  priorities  in  foreign  policy.  Emphasis  on 
the  period  since  World  War  II.  Mr.   Ryavec. 

651.  CHINESE  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

Examination  of  the  geographical,  historical,  ideological, 
economic,  military,  and  other  factors  in  Peking's  foreign  pol- 
icy since  1949.  Emphasis  on  mainland  China's  relations  with 
various  countries  and  her  positions  on  major  international 
issues.  Mr.   Houn. 

656.  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

The  origin,  character,  and  function  of  international  law. 

Mr.    Fliess. 

657.  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION. 
International  organization  in  the  20th  century.  Emphasis  on 
the  United  Nations  and  regional  organization. 

658.  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS:  ASIA. 
Introduction  to  general  problems  of  Asian  international  rela- 
tions since  1859,  with  detailed  examination  of  problems  since- 
World    War    I.    Emphasis   on   China,   Japan,    and    the   new 
nations.  Mr.   Houn,   Mr.   Maki. 

659.  WESTER  EUROPEAN  FOREIGN  POLICIES 
Analysis  of  the  emerging  institutional  patterns  of  the  West 
European   communities.    Emphasis  on   the   major   political, 
military,  and  economic  regional  organizations  and  their  rela- 
tions with  Communist  nations  and  the  United  Slates. 

Mr.   Braunthal,   Mr.   Einhorn 

Public  Law  and  Judicial  Process 

560.  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  leading  cases  inter- 
preting the  United  States  Constitution. 

Mr.   Alfange,   Mr.   Beth.   Mr.   Goldman. 

561.  CIVIL  LIBERTIES. 

The  development  in  American  Constitutional  law  of  the  con- 
cept of  civil  liberty,  including  the  fields  of  free  speech  and 
religion,  fair  trial,  and  race  discrimination.  The  function  of 
courts  in  safeguarding  these  liberties. 

Mr.   Alfange,   Mr.   Beth,   Mr.   Goldman 

662.    POLITICS,  LAW  AND  JUDICIAL  BEHAVIOR. 

American  court  systems  including  examination  of  the  proc- 
essing of  cases,  judicial  backgrounds  and  selection,  judicial 
decisional  behavior,  some  major  court  policies  and  the 
responses  to  them  from  groups  and  institutions  with  the 
larger  political  system. 

Mr.  Alfange,   Mr.   Beth.   Mr.  Goldman. 


574.   PROBLEMS  IN  POLITICAL  THOUGHT. 

Some  basic  problems  of  political  science,  political  ethics,  and 

political  philosophy  through  study  of  selected  classical  and 

modern  political  thinkers.  Mr.  Connolly.   Ms.   Elshtain. 

Mr.    Mileur,    Mr.   Oppenheim. 

673.    HUMAN  NATURE  AND  POLITICS. 

The  role  of  the  individual  in  the  political  process  and  espe- 
cially with  the  problem  of  political  perception,  the  way  in 
which  symbols  structure  reality,  and  the  use  of  symbols  to 
maintain  stability  or  effect  change  in  the  political  system. 

Mr.  Connolly,  Mr.   Feit. 

678.  COMMUNIST  POLITICAL  THOUGHT. 
The  philosophic  and  religious  origins  of  Soviet  Communism 
in  Western  and  Eastern  Europe.  Analysis  of  the  classics  from 
Marx  to  Khrushchev.  Mr.   Fliess 

Polymer  Science  and 
Engineering 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Roger  S.  Porter,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Polymer  Science  and  Engineering,  B.S..  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  I.os  Angeles.  1950;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  Seattle.  1956. 

Otto  Vocl.  Professor  and  Graduate  Program  Director. 
Ph.D..  University  of  Vienna,  1950. 

James  C.  W.  Chien,  Professor  <>/  Chemistry 

Richard  J.  Farms,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Allen  S.  Hay.  Adjunct  Professor.  B.S.,  Lehigh,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  1966. 

Frank  E.  K\k\s7.  Professor,  Its..  Imperial  College, 
University  of  London.  1954;  Ph.D..  University  of  Wash- 
ington, 1957. 

Robert  L  Laurence,  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing. 

Robert  W.  Lenz,  Professor oj  Chemical  Engineering. 

William  J.  MacKnight,  Professor  oj  Chemistry. 

Stanley  Middleman.  Professor  oj  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing. 

Edward  P.  Otocka.  Adjunct  Professor.  B.Se.,  Alberta, 
1950;  M.Se.,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Illinois.  1955. 

Isaac  Sa.nchez,  Associate  Professor.  B.S.,  St.  Man's  Uni- 
versity, 1963;  Ph.D.,  Delaware,  1969. 

Richard  S.  Stein,  Commonwealth  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try and  Director  of  the  Polymer  Research  Institute. 


Political  Theory  and  Methodology 

570.  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  POLITICAL 
THOUGHT. 

Development  of  political  thought  and  its  relation  to  cultural 

and  institutional  growth  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  to  the 

end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Mr.  Connolly,   Ms.   Elshtain, 

Mr.  King,  Mr.  Lewy,  Mr.  Oppenheim. 

571.  MODERN  POLITICAL  THOUGHT 
Development  of  political  thought  and  its  relation  to  cultural 
and  institutional  growth  from  the  rise  of  the  modern  state  to 
the  present.  Mr.  Connolly,  Ms.  Elshtain. 

Mr.  King,   Mr.   Lewy,  Mr.  Oppenheim.  Mr.  Syed. 


THE  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 
PROGRAM 

Admission  Requirements: 

1.  A   B.S.  or   B.A.   in   chemistry,  engineering,  or 
physics. 

2.  Undergraduate  work   in  two  of  the  following 
areas: 

a.  Organic  chemistry. 

b.  Physical  chemistry. 

c.  Thermodynamics. 

d.  Unit  operations. 

e.  Mechanics  of  materials. 
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Suggested  Program: 

1.  Undergraduate  courses  in  areas  under  2,  above. 

2.  Core  and  basic  requirements  as  follows: 

Credits 


720 


769.  POLYMER  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 
ELECTIVES.  2-3 


501.  INTRODUCTION  TO  POLYMER  SCIENCE. 

502.  POLYMER  SCIENCE  LAB. 

503.  POLYMER  SYNTHESIS  LAB. 

790.  ORGANIC  POLYMERIZATION  REACTIONS. 
748-9.   PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  OF  HIGH  POLYMERS. 

792.  RHEOLOGY. 

793.  POLYMER  PROCESSING. 


720 


780 


786 


-769    POLYMER  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 
ELECTIVES. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

2-3 


-3.   POLYMER  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 

SEMINAR.  1  ea. 


-7.   RESEARCH  PROPOSAL. 


1  ea. 


Also,  course  electives  (10-20  credits),  a  language  and 
comprehensive  examinations  as  approved  by  Polymer  Science 
and  Engineering  and  as  required  by  the  Graduate  School. 

900.   DISSERTATION.  18. 

THE  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

Requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  as  those  for 
entry  into  Ph.D.  Program. 

Suggested  Programs 

With  thesis: 

Credits 

501.  INTRODUCTION  TO  POLYMER  SCIENCE.  3 

502.  POLYMER  SCIENCE  LAB.  3 

790.  ORGANIC  POLYMERIZATION  REACTIONS.  3 

791.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  OF  HIGH  POLYMERS.        3 

792.  RHEOLOGY.  3 

720  —  769.  POLYMER  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 

ELECTIVES.  2-3 

ea. 


780 

800.    MASTER'S  THESIS 


3.  POLYMER  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 
SEMINAR.  1  ea. 


Without  thesis: 


Credits 


501.  INTRODUCTION  TO  POLYMER  SCIENCE.  3 

502.  POLYMER  SCIENCE  LABORATORY  3 

790.  ORGANIC  POLYMERIZATION  REACTIONS.  3 

791.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  OF  HIGH  POLYMERS.  3 

792.  RHEOLOGY.  3 


770.   INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH. 


1-3 


780  —  3.  POLYMER  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 

SEMINAR.  1  ea. 

Also,  course  electives  selected  from  suggested  list  for  the 
Ph.D.  program  (brochure  available  from  the  Department 
upon  request). 

Both  the  master's  and  doctor's  programs  in  Polymer  Science 
and  Engineering  are  interdisciplinary  in  nature  and  are 
designed  to  provide  a  broad  and  fundamental  education  in 
polymers.  Entering  students  will  normally  have  a  bachelor's 
or  master's  degree  in  chemistry,  engineering,  or  physics.  Flex- 
ibility in  the  first  year's  curriculum  allows  for  basic  work  in 
fields  other  than  the  student's  undergraduate  major  and  for 
prerequisites  for  advanced  work  in  the  PSE  program.  There 
is  a  basic  core  of  courses  within  the  PSE  program,  with  suffi- 
cient electives  to  provide  options  for  students  with  either  a 
chemistry-physics  emphasis  or  an  engineering  emphasis.  An 
intermediate-level  reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign  lan- 
guage for  all  doctoral  candidates.  The  language  test  is 
administered  by  the  PSE  Department. 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

721.   MICROSCOPY  AND  MORPHOLOGY  OF 
POLYMERS. 

The  use  of  the  light  and  electron  microscope.  Phase  contrast, 

interference    methods,   selected   area   diffraction,   scattering 

techniques,  and  replication  and  decoration  methods  for  the 

study  and  characterization  of  the  morphology  of  polymeric 

structures. 

Two  class  hours,  four  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

Prerequisites,  PSE  50 1 ,  general  physics,  optics  desirable. 

Mr.   Price. 

770.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH. 
Independent  student  research  on  a  specific  project  in  poly- 
mer science  or  engineering,  selected  to  teach  research  meth- 
ods and  techniques  and  to  acquire  new  knowledge. 
Requirement,  approval  of  the  department  head.    Credit,  J-3. 

780  —  783.   POLYMER  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 

SEMINAR. 
Students,  staff  members,  and  visitors  present  seminars  deal- 
ing with  current  research  and  literature  reviews  in  polymer 
science  and  engineering  and  in  related  areas  of  materials 
science. 
About  two  seminar  hours  per  week.  Credit,   1   each  semester. 

786-787.   RESEARCH  PROPOSAL. 

Students  write  and  defend  a  proposal  for  an  experimental 
investigation  of  a  research  problem  not  directly  related  to 
their  thesis  topic.  The  project  selected  requires  approval  of 
the  thesis  committee,  and  involves  primarily  library  research. 

Credit,  1  each  semester. 

790.  ORGANIC  POLYMERIZATION  REACTIONS. 
Mechanisms,    kinetics,    and    thermodynamics    of    principal 
types  of  polymerization  reactions.  Also  Chem  797. 
Prerequisites,  PSE  501;  Chem  571  or  equivalent.       Mr.  Vogl. 

798-799.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  OF  HIGH  POLYMERS. 
Structure  of  solid  polymers,  determination  of  molecular 
weights,  sizes  and  shapes,  mechanical  properties  of  solid  poly- 
mers, colligative  properties  of  polymer  solutions,  polyelectro- 
lytes,  and  physical  chemistry  of  proteins. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  785  or  equivalent. 

Credit,  3  each  semester. 
Mr.   Karasy,   Mr.  Sanchez,  Mr.  Stein. 
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792.  RHEOLOGY. 

Definition  and  measurement  of  Theological  properties;  con- 
tinuum mechanics  and  constitutive  equations;  molecular 
theories  of  polymer  deformation;  correlation  and  interrela- 
tion of  material  functions.  Relation  of  the  various 
approaches  taken  in  describing  the  viscous  and  viscoelastic 
properties  of  polymers,  evaluation  of  these  approaches;  the 
role  of  modern  rheology  in  the  characterization  and  process- 
ing of  polymers. 

Mr.    Middleman,   Mr    Porter. 

793.  POLYMER  PROCESSING. 

Application  of  principles  of  chemical  engineering  to  analysis 

of  polymer  processes  such  as  extrusion,  roll  coating,  mixing, 

etc.  Applied  fluid  dynamics;  some  attention  to  heat  and  mass 

transfer. 

Prerequisite,  PSE  792.  Mr.   Middleman,   Mr.   Porter. 

800.   MASTERS  THESIS.  Credit,  6-10. 

900.  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION.  Credit,   IS. 

COURSE  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

501.  INTRODUCTION  TO  POLYMER  SCIENCE. 
Physical  and  organic  chemistry  of  polymers  for  persons  with 
basic  training  in  chemistry,  physics,  or  engineering.  A  survey 
of  preparative  methods  of  polymers,  means  of  preparation  of 
polymers  of  controlled  structure,  the  physical  chemistry  of 
polymer  molecules  in  solution,  liquid  and  solid  phases,  ther- 
modynamics and  statistics  of  polymers,  methods  of  character- 
ization, mechanical  properties  of  polymeric  solids  and  funda- 
mentals of  industrial  preparative  and  fabrication  techniques. 
Prerequisite,  one  year  of  physical  chemistry  and  one  semester 
of  organic  chemistry  and  permission  of  instructor. 

502.  POLYMER  SCIENCE  LABORATORY 
Characterization  of  polymers  by  physical  and  physicochemi- 
cal  methods  including  colligation  and  Theological  determina- 
tion. 

Laboratory  and  one  lecture  hour/week.  Technical  report 
required.  Mi    Chien.   Mr    Price 

503.  POLYMER  SYNTHESIS  LABORATORY 

Experiments  performed  to  prepare  and  characterize  the  inosi 
important  types  of  polymers.  Radical,  cationic.  anionic  poly 
merizations,  copolymerizations,  chain  transfer  in  polymeriza- 
tions as  well  as  some  typical  processes  for  the  preparation  of 
polymers  and  the  direct  preparation  of  finished  articles  by 
monomer  casting. 

Laboratorv  open  one  dav  a  week,  oral  presentation  of  results. 

Mr    Vogl 

RELATED  COURSES 

CH  E  670.  APPLIED  POLYMER  SCIENCE. 

Biochem  728.    PROTEIN  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

MAE  650.   X-RAY  DIFFRACTION. 

MAE  709.   MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF 
MATERIALS. 

MAE  881.   SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  MA  I  TRIALS 

ChE711.   FLUID  MECHANICS. 

ChE712.   HEAT  TRANSFER. 

Psychology 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Bonnie  Strickland,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Psychology.  B.S..  Alabama  College.  1958 
M.A.,  Ohio  State.  1960;  Ph.D.,  1962. 


James  R.  Averill,  Professor  and  Associate  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  San  Jose  State  Col- 
lege, 1959;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1966. 

Alice  H.  EaCLY,  Professor  and  Graduate  Program  Direc- 
tor, B.A.,  Radcliffe,  1960;  M.A.,  Michigan,  1963.  Ph.D., 
1965. 

Icek  Ajzen,  Associate  Professor.  B.  A. ,  Hebrew  University 
of  Jerusalem,  1967;  M.A.,  Illinois,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Daniel  Anderson,  Professor.  B.S.,  Wisconsin.  1966; 
M.A.,  Brown,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Dee  G.  Appley,  Professor.  B.A.,  University  of  Denver. 
1945;  M.A.,  University  ol  Michigan,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1952. 

Michael  A.  Arbib.  Professor  of  Computer  and  Informa- 
tion Science  and  Psychology, 

John  J.  B.  \ims.  Issociate  Professor,  B.A.,  William 
and  Mary.  1961;  M.A.,  University  ol  Kentucky,  1963; 
Ph.D..  1965. 

Seymour  M.  Bercer,  Professor,  B.A.,  Oklahoma  A  and 
M  College.  1949;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University,  1959. 

Richard  S.  Bocartz,  Professor.  B.A.,  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  1957;  Ph.D..  1961. 

Neil  Carlson.  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Illinois.  1964 
M.A..  1966;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Sufi. don  CaShdan,  \ssociale  Professor,  lis.,  City  Col- 
lege o  I  Nov  York,  1958;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Car- 
olina, 1963;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

]\mis  I,  Chumbley,  tssociale  Professor,  B.A..  Drake, 
1960;  M.S..  Indiana  University.  1963;  I'll  I)..  1967. 

Charles  E.  Clifton.  Professor,  B.A.,  Stanford  I960; 
Ph.D..  Minnesota,  1964. 

Rachel  K.  Clifton.  Professor.  B.A.,  Berea.  1959;  M  A .. 
Minnesota,  1960;  Ph.D..  1963 

Marvin  Daehleh,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Illinois, 
1964;  M.A..  Minnesota.  1966;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

John  W.  Donahoe,  Professor,  B.A.,  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, 1954;  M.S..  1956;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

William    [.   Duffy,    Issot  late   Professor  oj  Industrial 

Engineering  and  Psychology. 

Ernest  Dzendoi  et.  Professor.  B.S.,  California  Institute 
of  Technology.  1951;  M.S.,  Broun.  1957;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

William  Eichelman,  Assistant  Professor.  B.A., 
Hartford,  1965;  M.S..  Oregon.  1968;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Seymour  Epstein,  Professor.  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College. 
1948;  M.A..  Wisconsin,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Katherine  V.  Fite,  Associate  Professor.  B.S.,  Florida 
State.   1963;  M.S.,  Brown,  1967,  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Mark  I.  Friedman,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor.  B.S., 
Maryland,  1968;  Ph.D..  Princeton,  1973. 

Howard  Gadlln,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Queens  Col- 
lege, 1962;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1966. 

Stuart  Golann,  Professor.  B.A.,  Queens  College.  1957; 
MA..  North  Carolina.  1959;  Ph.D.,  1961. 
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Richard  Gold,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Middlebury, 
1957;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1966. 

Ronald  K.  Hambleton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion and  Psychology. 

Morton  G.  Harmatz,  Professor,  B.A.,  Ohio  State,  1960; 
M.A.,  Washington,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Harold  Jarmon,  Professor,  B.A.,  New  York,  1955;  M. A., 
Kansas,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

C.  Dalton  Jones,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Rutgers, 
1962;  M.S.,  Tufts,  1965;  Ph.D..  Cornell,  1973. 

Alan  C.  Kamil,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Hofstra,  1963; 
M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Alexandra  Kaplan,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Michigan, 
1963;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1968. 

Solis  L.  Kates,  Professor,  B.S.,  City  College  of  New 
York,  1935;  M.S.,  1937;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1948. 

George  Levinger,  Professor,  B.A.,  Columbia,  1946; 
M.A.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Michigan, 
1955. 

Alan  Lieberman,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Brooklyn 
College,  1953;  M.A.,  Connecticut,  1955;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Richard  T.  Louttit,  Professor,  B.A. ,  DePauw,  1954; 
M.A.,  Michigan,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Vonnie  C.  McLoyd,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Talladega 
College,  M.A.,  1971;  Michigan,  1973;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

John  W.  Moore,  Professor,  B.A.,  Lawrence,  1958;  Ph.D., 
Indiana,  1962. 

Stanley  M.  Moss,  Professor,  B.A.,  Ohio  State,  1957; 
M.A.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Jerome  L.  Myers,  Professor,  B.A.,  Syracuse,  1953;  M.A., 
Wisconsin,  1955;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Nancy  A.  Myers,  Professor,  B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke, 
1952;  M.A.,  Wisconsin,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Bernadette  Nelson-Shapiro,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Stanford,  1967;  M.A.,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Melinda  Novak,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Connecticut, 
1967;  M.A.,  Wisconsin,  1971;  P.D.,  1973. 

Alexander  Pollatsek,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Michi- 
gan, 1961;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1963;  M.S.,  Michigan,  1964; 
M.A.,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Harold  Raush,  Professor,  B.A.,  Michigan,  1941;  M.A., 
1942;  Ph.D.,  Stanford,  1950. 

Miriam  G.K.  Rogers,  Visiting  Lecturer,  B.A.,  McGill, 
1968;  M.A.,  Oregon,  1972;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

James  M.  Royer,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Chico  State, 
1967;  M.A.,  Illinois,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Harry  Schumer,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Ohio  State, 
1954;  M.A.,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Norman  Simonson,  Assistanf  Pro/essor.  B.A.,  Rochester, 
1960;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1968. 

J.  Alfred  Southworth,  Professor,  B.S.,  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  1943;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1955;  Ph.D.,  1956. 
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D.  N.  Spinelli,  Professor  of  Computer  and  Information 
Science  and  Psychology. 

Ervin  Stauh,  Professor,  B.A.,  Minnesota,  1962;  Ph.D., 
Stanford,  1965. 

Ivan  Steiner,  Professor,  B.A.,  Central  Michigan,  1941; 
M.A.,  Michigan,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1952. 

Beth  Sulzer-Azaroff,  Professor,  B.S.,  City  College  of 
New  York,  1950;  M.A.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1966. 

Hariharan  Swaminathan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation and  Psychology. 

David  M.  Todd,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Alma,  1965; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1971. 

Gilbert  C.   Tolhurst,  Professor  of  Communication 
Disorders  and  Psijchology. 

Barbara  F.  Turner,  Associate  Professor  of  Human 
Development  and  Psychology. 

Castellano  B.  Turner,  Associate  Professor,   B.A., 
DePaul,  1957;  M.A.,  1963;  Chicago,  1966. 

George   N.   Wade,   Assistant   Professor,   B.S.,   Pennsyl- 
vania State,  1967;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1970. 

Norman   Watt,   Professor,   B.A.,   Northwestern,    1957; 
M.A.,  Ohio  State.  1960;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Arnold  Well,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  McGill,  1961; 
M.S.,  Alberta,  1963;  M.A.,  Oregon,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Patricia  A.  Wisocki,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Mary- 
grove,  1965;  Boston  College,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1971. 


The  aim  of  the  Graduate  Program  in  Psychology  is  to 
train  scientists  who  will  pursue  careers  in  the  following 
general  areas:  Biopsychology  (including  animal  and 
comparative,  physiological,  and  sensory),  Cognitive 
Processes,  Clinical*(including  behavior  modification, 
community  mental  health,  and  family  therapy),  Devel- 
opmental, Education  (a  joint  program  with  the  School 
of  Education),  Personality,  and  Social.  Students  may 
develop  programs  of  study  which  cut  across  these  estab- 
lished areas,  e.g.,  between  Biopsychology  and  Cognitive 
Processes,  with  the  approval  of  the  Graduate  Program 
Director. 

The  aim  of  the  program  is  implemented  by  a  variety 
of  course  offerings.  All  students  are  requested  to  take, 
directly  or  by  examination,  some  course  outside  thier 
primary  area  of  study  in  order  to  gain  breadth  of 
knowledge  in  psychology.  These  "core"  courses  are 
complemented  by  specialized  offerings,  including  field 
experience  where  applicable.  A  strong  emphasis  is 
placed  on  research,  first  with  faculty,  and  then  on  indi- 
vidual student  research  which  culminates  in  the  doc- 
toral dissertation.  In  addition,  because  a  large  percen- 
tage of  our  Ph.D's  pursue  their  careers  in  an  academic 
setting,  all  students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in 
one  teaching  practicum.  Qualified  students  may  also  be 
allowed  to  assume  complete  responsiblity  for  small 
independent  sections  of  larger  courses.  The  "core" 
consists  of  six  courses:  Two  in  statistics,  one  in  System- 
atic Psychology  (which  may  be  waived  for  students  hav- 
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ing  received  a  grade  of  A  or  B  in  an  undergraduate 
course  in  history  or  psychology),  and  three  outside 
one's  area  of  specialization. 

All  students  are  admitted  to  work  toward  the  Ph.D. 
degree.  However,  the  Master  of  Science  degree  is  ordi- 
narily earned  after  completion  of  30  credits  of  study, 
including  a  Master's  thesis.  The  M.S.  is  usually 
attained  in  two  years,  and  the  Ph.D.  in  four,  except  for 
the  Ph.D.  in  Clinical  Psychology  for  which  an  addi- 
tional year's  internship  is  required.  Students  may  com- 
plete these  requirements  in  less  time. 

There  is  no  University  nor  department-wide  foreign 
language  requirement  for  the  student's  program  of 
study  and  research.  Similarly,  the  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  a  basic  course  in  Computer  Science,  or  some 
other  technical  course,  may  be  required  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree.  Such  a  course  is  usually  completed  early  in  the 
student's  program  of  study  so  that  it  can  serve  subse- 
quently as  a  research  tool. 

For  admission,  applicants  should  have  18  credits  or 
semester  hours  of  psychology  courses  beyond  an  intro- 
ductory course.  Included  in  these  courses  should  be  one 
in  statistics,  and  one  in  expermental  psychology.  The 
latter  may  be  a  laboratory  course  in  either  physiologi- 
cal, sensory,  emotion  and  motivation,  or  learning  and 
thinking.  Applicants  who  have  done  outstanding  work 
in  other  areas  of  study,  but  do  not  have  the  required 
undergraduate  credits  in  psychology,  are  urged  to 
apply  for  admission  to  graduate  work.  They  may  be 
asked  to  make  up  some  credits  or  courses,  After  satisfac- 
tory completion  of  a  semester's  work  of  advanced 
undergraduate  courses,  such  students  may  petition  the 
Department  to  waive  any  remaining  undergraduate 
deficiencies. 

In  addition  to  the  other  Graduate  School  admission 
requirements,  applicants  should  also  submit  to  the 
Department  the  results  of  the  Miller  Analogies  Test. 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

700.    PROBLEM  IN  PSYCHOLOGY. 

A  research  project  which  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  the  master's 
thesis  or  by  doctoral  students  as  minor  research. 

Credit,    3   each  semester;   maximum  credit    12. 

706.  DEVELOPMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Selected  issues,  both  historical  and  contemporary,  in  develop- 
mental psychology. 

711.  SENSORY  PROCESSES  I. 

Auditory,  cutaneous  senses,  and  labyrinthine  senses;  the  fun- 
damental data  with  their  implications  concerning  function- 
ing of  these  systems. 

Prerequisites,  Psych  210  or  6  credits  of  advanced  psychology 
or  equivalent. 

712.  SENSORY  PROCESSES  II. 

Visual,  gustatory,  and  olfactory  sense;  the  fundamenatal  data 
with  their  implications  concerning  functioning  of  these  sys- 
tems. 

Prerequisites,  Psych  210  or  6  credits  of  advanced  psychology 
or  equivalent. 

715.   PERCEPTION. 

Primarily  vision  and  audition.  Stress  on  perceptual  process, 
as  opposed   to  sensory   processes.   The   perception   of  form, 
space,  depth;  perceptual  development  and  learning,  etc. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  510  or  equivalent. 


720.  LEARNING. 

Basic  phenomena  and  current  research  in  animal  and  human 
learning. 

721.  CONDITIONING. 

The  basic  laws  of  classical  conditioning.  Topics  include  the 
physiological  bases  of  conditioning  to  more  complex  behav- 
ior, and  relevant  research  techniques  for  animal  and  human 
experimentation.  Lectures  and  laboratories. 

723.  ANIMAL  LEARNING. 

The  implication  of  the  basic  laws  of  learning  for  explaining 
complex  aspects  of  animal  learning.  Examples  or  topics  may 
include  application  of  classical  conditioning  models  to 
instrumental  situations,  aversive  control,  discrimination 
learning,  and  private  learning. 

725    HUMAN  INFORMATION  PROCESSING  I. 

Basic  processes  in  human  cognition  and  performance.   1  opics 

include  attention,  judgment,  choice,  short-term  memon,  and 

long-term  memory. 

Prerequisite,  Psych  720  or  permission  of  instructor. 

726.   HUMAN  INFORMATION  PROCESSING  II 
Complex  aspects  of  human  cognition  and  performance.   1  op 
ics  include  sequential  behavior,  concept  formation,  thinking, 
and  psvrholinguisiics. 
Prerequisite.  Psych  725  or  permission  ol  instructor. 

731.  EMOTION  AND  MOTIVA  HON. 

The  nature,  determinants,  and  interrelationships  of  emotion 

and  motivation;  techniques  involved  in  investigating  these 
phenomena.  Lecutres  and  laboratories 

735.  SYSTEMATIC  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  general  structure  of  psychological  theory  and  an  histoi  i 
cal  and  comparative  consideration  of  the  backgrounds,  vie* 
points  on  scientific  methodology,  research  interests  and  tech- 
niques, and  the  component  variables,  hypotheses,  and  laws  of 
Structural,  Gestalt,  functional,  and  behavioristic  movements. 

741.  CORRELATIONAL  iECHNIQlJES. 

Reasoning  and  assumptions  underlying  correlation  analyses; 
inference;  introduction  to  multivariate  techniques;  partial 
correlation;  multiple  correlation  and  regression,  introduc- 
tion to  factor  analysis, 

Prerequisite.  Psych  545.  previously  or  concurrently,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

742.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  SCALING 

Theories  underlying  measurement  and  scaling  in  psycholgy 
and  the  social  sciences;  models  of  judgment  and  choice;  mod- 
els of  psychological  similarity;  models  of  attitueds  and  abili- 
ties; a  comparison  of  unidunensional  multidimensional 
approaches. 

Prerequisite.  Psych  545,  previously  or  concurrently,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

744.  FACTOR  ANALYSIS 

Theory    and    methods    of   factor    analysis    in    psychological 
research.  Literature  and  laboratory  exercises. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  741  or  equivalent. 

745.  ADVANCED  APPLIED  STATISTICS. 

Various  experimental  designs,  the  assumptions  underlying 
their  use.  and  the  appropriate  statistical  analysis;  orthogonal 
and  randomized  designs,  trend  analysis,  nonparametric  tech- 
niques, and  multivariate  analysis. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  545  or  equivalent. 

746.  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY. 
Mathematical     descriptions    of    psychophysical     and     time- 
dependent  data;  parameter  cstimation;stochastic  processes. 
Prerequisites,  Psych  545  and  Math  123  or  equivalent. 

750.   PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

An  intensive  overview  of  the  field.  Topics  include  an  intro- 
duction to  neuroanatomy,  techniques  used  in  investigations 
of  brain  function,  the  physiological  bases  of  emotion,  motiva- 
tion, reward  and  punishment,  species-typical  behavior,  learn- 
ing, and  memory. 
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751.  ADVANCED  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

In-depth  analysis  of  modern  concepts  in  the  study  of  the  phy- 
siological and  biochemical  bases  of  behavior. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

752.  THE  NEUROANATOMICAL  BASIS  OF  BEHAVIOR. 
Structure  and  function  of  the  mammalian  nervous  system  as 
they  relate  to  sensory-motor  and  motivational  systems. 
Prerequisite,    Psych    550    or    equivalent,    or    permission    of 
instructor. 

753.  PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY. 

The  neurochecmical  mechanisms  of  drugs  that  affect  mood 

and  behavior. 

Prerequisite,  Psych  550,  552,  or  equivalent. 

760.  THEORIES  OF  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT. 
The  more  relevent  theories  of  child  development,  specifically 
those  which   have  served   as   the  impetus  for  experimental 
research  with  children.  Theoretical  analysis  of  the  personal- 
ity; social  and  cognitive  development  of  children. 

762.  LEARNING  AND  MEMORY  PROCESSES  IN 
CHILDREN. 

Theoretical  and  experimental  approaches  to  topics  in  learn- 
ing and  memory. 

Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  721  or  262  or  permission  of  instructor. 

763-  COGNITIVE  PROCESSES  IN  CHILDREN. 

Piagetain,    behavioristic.    and    information-processing    ap- 
proaches to  research  in  conceptual  development. 
Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  721  or  262  or  permission  of  insturctor. 

764.  PERCEPTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  CHILDREN. 

An  introduction  to  theories  of  perceptual  development,  con- 
sideration of  sensory  and  perceptual  capacities  of  the  infant, 
and  analysis  of  developmental  changes  in  perception  in  the 
infant  and  older  children. 

766.   PERSONALITY  AND  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN 

CHILDREN. 
Review  and  analysis  of  the  literature  on  personality  develop- 
ment and  the  socialization  process  in  children. 
Prerequisites,  Psych  262,  270,  or  equivalent. 

775.  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN. 

The  etiology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren, with  emphasis  on  intellectual,  social,  physical,  and  sen- 
sory deviation. 
Prerequisites,  Psych  262,  235,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

777.  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT  OF  BEHAVIOR 
DISORDERS  IN  CHILDREN. 

The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  pyschological  maladjust- 
ments in  infancy  and  childhoold;  treatment  procedures, 
resources,  and  methods  used  in  dealing  with  behavior  and 
personality  problems.  Lectures,  discussions,  practicum  ses- 
sions. 
Prerequisites,  Psych  325,  262  or  762,  and  833. 

780.  ADVANCED  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

An  overview  of  theory  and  experimental  research  in  social 
psychology.  Topics  include  social  perception,  attitude  struc- 
ture and  change,  dyadic  interaction,  and  group  processes. 

781.  ATTITUDES. 

Theory,   method,  and  data  concerned  with  the  nature  and 
structure  of  attitudes  and  opinions,  the  formation  of  atti- 
tudes,  attitude  change   in   reponse   to  communication   and 
interpersonal  influence. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  780. 

782.  SOCIAL  JUDGMENT  AND  INTERPERSONAL 
PERCEPTION. 

The  influence  of  culture,  values,  needs,  and  attitudes  on  per- 


ceptual   judgments;    judgmental    and    inferential    processes 

about  persons  and  interpersonal  behavior. 

Prerequisites,  Psych  780  and  710,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

783.  SOCIAL  LEARNING. 

Concentration   on   theories  of  social    learning,   particularly 
those  concerned  with  the  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  social 
reinforcement  and  observational  learning. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  720  or  equivalent. 

784.  GROUP  DYNAMICS. 

Interpersonal    and    group    processes;    attraction,    influence, 
group    structure,    communication,    cooperation,    leadership, 
group  performance.  Focus  on  theory,  experimentation,  and 
special  problems  of  the  field. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  780. 

793.  ADVANCED  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  psychological  principles  and  concepts  of  development 

learning  as  related  to  educative  process  and  their  application 

to   teaching.    Primarily    intended    for   graduate   students   in 

Education. 

Prerequisite,    Psych    301    or    equivalent,    or    permission    of 

instructor. 

794.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 
Review  and  analysis  of  the  social  psychological  literature  as 
it  pertains  to  school  and  educational   issues.   Emphasis  on 
social  interaction  in  the  classroom. 

Prerequisite,  Psych  280  or  equivalent,  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

795.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CLASSROOM  LEARNING. 
Review  and  analysis  of  the  findings  of  psychology  that  per- 
tain to  introduction.  Emphasis  on  the  practical  control  of 
learning  activities  especially  as  seen  in  the  classroom. 
Prerequisite,    Psych    280    or    equivalent,    or    permission    of 
instructor. 

821.   PERSONALITY. 

The  basic  concepts  and  principles  in  the  study  of  personality, 
including  theoretical  research  issues.  Emphasis  on  recent 
research  in  specific  areas  of  personality. 

830.  CLINICAL  I. 

Roles  and  functions  of  clinicians  in  various  settings,  current 
professional  issues.  Introduction  to  assessment  as  related  to 
alternative  view  of  abnormality  and  personality.  Lecture  and 
laboratory.  Credit,  6. 

831.  CLINICAL  II. 

Psychological  evaluation  with  emphasis  on  interviewing  and 
testing  procedures.    Involves  both   seminar  and   practicum; 
most  appropriate  for  students  in  clinical  psychology. 
Lecture  and  laboratory. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  830.  Credit,  6. 

833.  CLINICAL  III. 

Problem-formulating   and    problem-solving    within    various 
clinical  situations  and  clinical  models.  Integration  and  com- 
munication of  findings  from  psychological  assessment.  Lec- 
ture and  laboratory. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Credit,  6. 

834.  OBJECTIVE  PERSONALITY  INTEREST,  AND 
APTITUDE  ASSESSMENT. 

Review  and  analysis  of  the  psychological  literature  pertain- 
ing to  structured  personality,  interest,  and  aptitude  tests. 
Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

835.  CLINICAL  IV. 

The  theory  of  the  individual  techniques  of  psychotherapy 

and  demonstration  of  these  techniques  through  video  and 

other  tapes,  and  role-playing. 

Three  lecture  hours,  two  laboratory  hours. 

Prerequisite,  Psych  833.  Credit,  4. 

836.  CLINICAL  V. 

Theoretical  and  research   approaches  to  group  and  family 
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therapies.  Laboratory  provides  practicum  experiences  in 
these  techniques. 

Three  lecture  hours  and  three  hours  of  laboratory. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  835.  Credit,  4. 

840.  SEMINAR  IN  CLINICAL  PRACTICE. 

A  topic  concerned  with  the  practice  of  clinical  psychology. 

841.  SEMINAR  IN  PERSONALITY. 

A  topic  concerned  with  the  area  of  personality. 

842.  SEMINAR  IN  CLINICAL  RESEARCH. 

A  topic  concerned  with  research  in  clinical  psychology. 

843.  SEMINAR  IN  CLINICAL  SPECIALTY. 

A  topic  concerned  with  a  specialty  area  within  clinical  psy- 
chology. 

852.  SEMINAR  IN  COGNITIVE  PROCESSES. 
Advanced  consideration  of  selected  topics  in  human  cogni- 
tion and  performance.  Topics  chosen  from  attention,  judg- 
ment, choice,  memory,  sequential  behavior,  concept  forma- 
tion, and  psycholinguistics. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Credit,   1-9. 

853.  SEMINAR  IN  QUANTITATIVE  THEORIES  OF 
BEHAVIOR. 

Examination  and  evaluation  of  quantitative  theories  of 
selected  behavioral  phenomena.  Topics  selected  from  choice, 
detection  and  recognition,  judgment,  memory,  learning,  and 
concept- format  ion. 

Prerequisite,  Psych  746  or  permission  of  instructor.  Ma)  be 
repeated  for  credit.  Credit.   1-9. 

860.   BASIC  CONCEPTS  IN  COUNSELING 
PSYCHOLOGY, 

Introductory  review  and  analysis  of  the  psychological  litera- 
ture related  to  the  practice,  research,  and  training  functions 
in  counseling  psychology. 

Prerequisite.  18  credits  of  psychology  or  permission  ol 
instructor. 

865.  COUNSELING  THEORIES  AND  TECHNIQUES. 
Detailed   consideration   of  current   theories  and   techniques 
employed  in  counseling  psychology. 

Prerequisites,  Psych  270,  31 1,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

866.  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  VOCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Review  and  analysis  of  the  psychological  literature  concern 
ing  the  psychological  basis  for  vocational  choice. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  834  or  equivalent. 

868.  GROUP  COUNSELING  AND  PSYCHOTHERAPV 
Review  and  analysis  of  the  psychological  literature  in  con- 
junction with  experience  in  multiple  counseling  and  thera- 
peutic processes. 

Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  835  or  865  or  equivalent. 

871  (I),  872(11).    PRACTICUM. 

Practice  in  the  application  of  psychological  techniques  to 
clinical  settings  and  counseling:  and  practice  in  teaching  in 
any  area  of  psychology.  Either  semester  may  be  elected  inde- 
pendently. 

Taught  with  the  staffs  of  cooperating  institutions  and  agen- 
cies. Credit,   3-12. 

873  (I).  874  (II).  TEACHING  PRACTICUM  IN 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

Required  of  all  doctoral  candidates.  Experience  in  proce- 
dures, leading  discussion  groups  and  teaching  labs.  Close 
supervision  by  faculty  members.  Students  meet  once  a  week 
to  discuss  problems  in  teaching.  Credit,    1-12. 

881.  TOPICAL  SEMINAR  IN  LEARNING  PSYCHOLOGY. 

A  critical  analysis  of  advanced  topics  in  the  field  of  learning; 
emphasis  on  the  current  periodical  literature. 


Prerequisite,  one  graduate  course  in  learning  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

Credit,   3  each  semester;   maximum  credit,   12. 

882.  TOPICAL  SEMINAR  IN  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

A  critical  analysis  of  advanced  topics  in  the  field  of  psychol- 
ogical psychology;  emphasis  on  the  current  periodical  litera- 
ture. 

Prerequisite,  one  graduate  course  in  psychological  psychol- 
ogy or  permission  of  instroctor. 

Credit,    ?  each  semester;   maximum  credit,   12. 

883.  TOPICAL  SEMINAR  IN  SENSORY  PSYCHOLOGY 

A  critical  analysis  of  advanced  topics  in  the  field  of  sensory 
psychology;  emphasis  on  the  current  periodical  literature. 
Prerequisite,  one  graduate  course  in  physiological   psychol- 
ogy or  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,    ?  each   semester;  maximum  credit,   12. 

891  (I),892(II)    SEMINAR. 

Selected     topics     of    current     significance     in     psychology. 
Research      studies      analyzed      and      theoretical      advanced 
explored.    Either   semester    may    be   elected    independently. 
Both  may  be  taken  only  with  a  change  in  topic, 
Prerequisite,  permission  ol  instructor 

Credit.    J  each   semester;  maximum  <  redit,  9. 

K95  (I).  896(11).   RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 

Study  and  evaluation  of  research  methods  and  ol  problems  in 

the  major  fields  of  ps\c  hnlo^\  (.ndit.    >  cat  h  semestei 


H00.    MAS  I  ER'S  1  HESIS. 

900.   DOCTORAL  DISSER  I  A  I  ION. 


Credit,  8  10 

Credit,    10. 


COURSES  OPEN    FO  BOTH  CRADt    Ml.  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  SI  I  I>f  \  IS 
(For  either  major  or  mi  not  credit) 

542     \D\  \N<  1  D  r-  XPERIMEN  I  Al   PSYCHOLOGY. 
A   presentation   and  critical  evaluation  of  laboratory    lech 
niques  and  experimental  methods  used  in  j>s\  <  ho  log) 
Prerequisite,  one  undergraduate  course  in  experimental  psy- 
chology or  permission  of  instructor 

Credit,    ?  each    semester;    maximum   credit .   9. 
Offered  spring  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Psych  101,  141. 
May  be  repeated  for  maximum  ol  *i  <  red  its 

545.  STATISTICAL  INFERENCE  l\  PSYCHOLOGY 

Application  of  statistical  procedures  to  analysis  of  psycholog- 
ical data  and  to  problems  of  measurement  in  psychology,  and 

related  fields. 

Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 
Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisites.  Psych  101;  Psych  !45orSlal  121. 

550.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Neural  bases  of  behavior,  current  issues  in  physiological  psy- 
chology; psychobiological  investigations  of  learning,  sensory 
processes,  motivation,  and  instinctive  behavior. 
Prerequisites,    Psych    101    and    Zool     101    or    permission    of 
instructor. 

551.  LABORATORY  IN  PHYSIOLOGICA1 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Development  of  skills  in  laboratory  techniques  used  in  phy- 
siological psychology,   including  animal   neurosurgery,  elec- 
trophysiological stimulation  and  recording,  and  assessment 
of  drug-behavior  interactions. 
Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisites.  Psvch  141  and  Psych  250.  (redit,  2. 

552.  DRUGS  AND  BEHAVIOR. 

The  psychobiological  foundations  of  drug-bcha\  ior  interac- 
tions. Topics:   Ultrastructure  and  chemistry  of  (he  nervous 
system,   basic   pharmacology,  and   mechanisms  of  action  of 
drugs  that  affect  mood  and  behavior. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  250  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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563.    PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADOLESCENCE. 

The   development    and    emotional,   social,    and    intellectual 
adjustment  of  the  individual  during  the  adolescent  years. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  101. 

572.  LABORATORY  IN  PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGY. 
The  recording  and  analysis  of  physiological  data  from  intact 
human  subjects;  emphasis  on  variables  mediated  by  the 
autonomic  nervous  system  (e.g.,  electrodermal  and  cardiovas- 
cular activity)  One  class  hour,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period, 
independent  projects. 

Prerequisites:  Some  knowledge  of  basic  physiology  and  elec- 
tronics is  strongly  recommended. 

588.  INDUSTRIAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Psychological  principles  underlying  personnel  selection  and 
training,  communication,  and  decision-making  in  industry. 
Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  101. 

589.  ORGANIZATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 
Introduction  to  the  psychology  of  organizational  participa- 
tion. Personal  adaptation  and  organizational  processes  in  a 
wide  variety  of  organizational  settings. 

Offered  spring  semester. 

606(1).  COMPARATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Emphasis  on  experimental  investigations  in  a  wide  range  of 

species.   Topics   include  sensory  and   physiological  systems, 

learning,  and  early  experience. 

Offered  fall  semester. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

611.   PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTS. 

Survey  of  tests  of  intelligence,  aptitude,  interest,  personality, 

and  adjustment.  Test  rationale,  construction,  characteristics, 

uses,  and  evaluation  emphasized. 

Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Offered  spring  semester. 

Prerequisite,  Psych  101. 

645.   INTRODUCTION  TO  QUANTITATIVE 

THEORIES  OF  BEHAVIOR. 
Introduction  to  quantification  of  theories  of  learning,  reten- 
tion, choice,  perception,  and  the  interaction  of  individuals  in 
group  situations. 
Offered  spring  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  145,  305,  or  permission  of  instructor. 


COURSES  NOT  FOR  MAJOR  CREDIT 

(No  graduate  credit  for  students  majoring  in  psychology) 

510.  SENSATION  AND  PERCEPTION. 

Methods,  data,  and  theories  of  the  functioning  of  various  sen- 
sory systems.  Topics  include  a  survey  of  basic  sensory  pro- 
cesses in  the  cutaneous  sense,  audition,  vision,  gustation,  and 
olfaction,  and  higher  perceptual  process  in  selected  senses. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  101. 

511.  LABORATORY  IN  SENSATION  AND 
PERCEPTION. 

Selected  laboratory  exercises  in  audition  and  vision  and  a 

semester  project  chosen  by  the  student,  with  the  aid  of  the 

instructor,  in  some  area  of  sensation  or  perception. 

Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisites,  Psych  141  and  210.  Credit,  2. 

520.  LEARNING  AND  THINKING. 

A  general  survey  of  animal  and  human  learning  and  per- 
formance. Topics  include  factors  affecting  acquisition,  gener- 
alization, discrimination,  extinction,  and  transfer  in  animals 
and  humans;  memory;  and  higher  cognitive  processes  in 
humans. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  101. 

521.  LABORATORY  IN  HUMAN  LEARNING. 
Introduction   to  methods  used  in  investigating  rote  verbal 
learning,    concept    formation,    short-term    retention,    verbal 


conditioning,  artificial  language,  learning,  motor-skills,  and 

other  phenomena  in  human  learning  and  retention. 

Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisites,  Psych  141  and  220.  Credit,  2. 

522-  LABORATORY  IN  ANIMAL  LEARNING. 

Introduction  to  methods  used  in  investigating  classical  con- 
ditioning and  operant  behavior  primarily  using  laboratory 
animals  as  subjects.  Topics  include:  acquisition,  generaliza- 
tion, discrimination,  extinction,  and  transfer  phenomena. 
Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisites,  Psych  141  and  220.  Credit,  2. 

530.  EMOTION  AND  MOTIVATION. 

Introduction    to   theories  and   research   on    the   nature  and 
determinants  of  motivation.  Topics  include  instinct,  behav- 
ior energization  concepts,  biological  and  acquired  bases  of 
emotions  and  motives,  frustration,  conflict,  and  stress. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  101. 

531.  LABORATORY  IN  MOTIVATION. 

Methods  of  investigating  motivation,  including  both  labora- 
tory and   field  studies   using  human  and  animal  subjects. 
Includes  individual  and  small  group  projects. 
Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisites,  Psych  141,230.  Credit,  2. 

560.  CHILD  BEHAVIOR  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 
Psychological  development  of  the  child,  including  theories, 
methods,  and  data  of  child-behavior  studies. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  101. 

561.  LABORATORY  IN  CHILD  BEHAVIOR  AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Selected   experiments   investigating   perceptual,   conceptual, 

learning,  and  social  processes  in  children. 

Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisites,  Psych  141  and  260.  "Credit,  2. 

562.  CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Psychological  development  of  the  child,  including  language 
emotions,  intelligence,  social  behavior,  motivation  and  per- 
sonality. 

Not  open  to  psychology  majors. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  101. 

565.   INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

The  etiology,  diagnosis,  characteristics,  education,  and  prog- 
nosis of  deviations  in  mental,  physical,  and  socio-emotional 
development. 
Prerequisites,  Psych  101,  262,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

570.  PERSONALITY. 

Introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  personality.  Personal- 
ity development,  structure,  and  dynamics  from  major  theo- 
retical orientations. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  101. 

571.  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY  OF  PERSONALITY. 
Review  and  evaluation  of  research  approaches  to  the  study  of 
personality.   Data,   theories,   and  methods  of  investigation. 
Selected  projects. 

Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisites,  Psych  141  and  270.  Credit,  2. 

580.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Introduction  to  the  principles  and  study  of  social  behavior. 
The  psychological  factors  involved  in  attitude  formation  and 
change,  communication   and   persuasion,  and  small   group 
processes. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  101. 

581.  LABORATORY  IN  ATTITUDES  AND  OPINIONS. 
Methods  and   research   concerning  attitude  formation   and 
change,  attitude  and  opinion  measurement,  communication 
and  persuasion. 

Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisites,  Psych  141  and  280,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  2. 
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582.   LABORATORY  IN  GROUP  BEHAVIOR. 

Methods  and  research  concerning  the  behavior  of  individuals 
in  groups.   Interpersonal   attraction,  social   interaction  and 
influence,  power  and  conflict,  communication,  group  struc- 
ture, leadership,  and  productivity. 
Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisites,  Psych  14 1  and  280,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  2. ' 

601.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Psychological  facts  and  principles  of  development,  learning, 
and  measurement  as  applied  to  educational  situations. 
Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  101. 

605.  HISTORICAL  AND  CONTEMPORARY  SYSTEMS 
General  structure  of  psychological  theory;  analysis  and  com- 
parison of  historical  systems  in  the  tradition  of  British  empir- 
icism-associationism  and  Continental  rationalism,  and  of 
derivative  near-contemporary  and  contemporary  mentalistic. 
functionalistic,  and  behavioristic  systems. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  101. 

625.   ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Etiology,  symptoms,  and  therapy  of  behavior  abnormalties 

including  neuroses,   psychoses,  epilepsies,  speech  disorders, 

and  mental  deficiency. 

Prerequisite,  Psych  101. 

631.  CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Introduction  of  the  theoretical  approach  and  methods  used 

in  understanding  and  treating  the  psychologically-disturbed 

individual. 

Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite,  Psych  325  or  permission  of  instructor. 

665.  THEORIES  AND  PRACTICE  JN  COUNSELING. 

Theories,  techniques,  and  tests  necessary  in  counseling  and 

guidance.  Practice  in  organization  and  evaluating  relevant 

data  in  the  analysis  of  illustrative  cases. 

Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Offered  spring  semester. 

Prerequisites,  Psych  270  or  31  I  or  permission  of  instructor. 

675.   MENTAL  RETARDATION. 

Introduction  to  mental  retardation.  Topics  include  psychol- 
ogical, sociological,  educational,  bio-medical,  and  legal  con- 
siderations. 
Prerequisites,  Psych  101  and  permission  of  instructor. 


Entomology 

595.   EVOLUTION. 

611.   INSECT  BEHAVIOR 

Soicology 

725.  SYMBOLIC  INTERACTION  SEMINAR 

729.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  SMALL  GROUTS 

784.  ADVANCED  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY. 

785.  COMPLEX  ORGANIZATIONS. 
797.  SURVEY  DESIGN  AND  AN  \1  YSIS 
Communication  Studies 

792.  THEORIES  OF  HEARING 

Zoology 

540.   PRINCIPLES  Ol  GENI   I  K  S 

600.  VERTEBRATE  ZOOl  OGS 

650.   ANIMAL  BEH  WIOR 

670.  COMPARA  1  l\  I-  PHYSIOI  <>i-\ 

680.   DEVELOPMENT  Al    BIOLOGN 

750.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN   \NIMAL  BEHAVIOR. 

755.  SYS1  EM  A  ITCS  AND  EVOLU1  ION  \R\ 
MECHANISMS. 

770.  COMPARATIVE  NEUROPHYSIOLOGY 

780.   PHYSIOLOGICAL  REGULATORS   MECHANISMS 

784.   ENDOCRINOLOGY. 
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RELATED  COURSES 

Computer  and  Information  Science 

603.   FUNDAMENTALS  OF  CYBERNETICS 

683.  ARTIFICIAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

782.  COMPUTATIONAL  CYBERNETICS. 

784.   PATTERN  RECOGNITION. 

Education 

516.  EVALUATION  MODELS. 

705    SEMINAR  APPLIED  MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS. 

705.  SEMINARPSYCHOMETRIC  MODELS. 

705.  SEMINAR- EVALUATION  DESIGN. 

731.   FACTOR  ANALYSIS. 

735.  TEST  THEORY 

820    RESEARCH  PRACTICUM  IN  EDUCATION 


GRADUA  1  E  FACI   1    1  \ 


William  A.  Darity,  Professor.  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Health  Sciences,  Director  of  the  the  Division  of  Public 
Health,  and  Graduate  Program  Director.  B.S.,  Shaw  Uni- 
versity, 1948.  M.S.P.H..  North  Carolina  Central,  1949; 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  1964. 

Tyzz-Lanc  Chen,  Assistant  Professor,  B.Ed.,  National 
Taiwan   University,   1962;   M.A.,   University  of  Mary 
land,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  Slate,  1970;  M.P.H.,  California 
at  Berkeley,  1971. 

Salvatore  DiNardl  Associate  Professor.  B.A.,  Hofstra 
1965;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1971. 

Robert  W.  Gace,  Professor  and  Vice  Chancellor  for  Stu- 
dent Affairs.  B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1939;  M.D.,  Harvard, 
1942. 

David  VV.  Hosmer,  Assistant  Professor.  B.A.,  Vermont, 
1966;  M.A..  1968;  Ph.D..  Washington,  1971. 
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Stanley  Lemeshow,  Assistant  Professor,  B.B.A.,  City 
University  of  New  York,  1969;  M.P.H.,  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  1970;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1976. 

Warren  Litsky,  Commonwealth  Professor  of  Environ- 
mental Sciences  and  Public  Health,  B.A.,  Clark  1945; 
M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1951. 

Gary  S.  Moore,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Massachu- 
setts, 1966;  M.S.,  1969;  Dr. PH.,  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  1971. 

A.  Taher  Moustafa,  Associate  Professor,  M.D.,  Cairo 
University,  1954;  M.P.H.,  University  of  Alexandria, 
1959;  Dr.P.H.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1962. 

Jesse  W.  Ortiz,  Associate  Professor,  B.Ph.,  Northwest- 
ern, 1961;  M.S.,  Loyola,  1965;  M.P.H.,  Michigan,  1968; 
Dr.P.H.,  1970. 

Howard  A.  Peters,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Omaha,  1951;  M. P. H.,  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Jerome  S.  Peterson,  Adjunct  Professor,  B.S.,  Syracuse, 
1925;  M.D.,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Col- 
umbia, 1931;  M.P.H.,  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health, 
1939. 

Richard  B.  Reynolds,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Col- 
orado, 1958;  M.P.H.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1967; 
Dr.P.H.,  1973. 

Paula  Stamps,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Missouri,  1968; 
M.S.,  Oklahoma,  1970,  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Bruce  C.  Stuart,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Whitman, 
1965;  M.A.,  Washington  State,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Ira  D.  Trail,  Professor  of  Nursing  and  Public  Health, 
R.N.,  Bellevue  Hospital,  1947,  B.S.  Hunter,  1950;  M.A., 
Columbia.  1960,  Dr.  PH.,  California  at  Los  Angeles. 
1971. 

Robert  W.  Tuthill,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1956;  M.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1961;  Ph.D.,  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  1970. 


1.  Biostatistics  and/or  health  statistics. 

2.  Community  health  education. 

3.  Environmental  health. 

4.  Epidemiology. 

5.  Health  administration. 

6.  Health  laboratory  science. 

The  course  of  study  leads  to  the  Master  of  Science 
degTee.  Students  will  also  be  prepared  for  advanced 
graduate  studies.  The  Division  encourages  an  interdis- 
ciplinary academic  and  research  approach  and  will 
arrange  a  cooperative  program  with  other  departments 
when  this  is  in  the  interest  of  the  student.  Students 
who  have  completed  undergraduate  study  in  public 
health  or  have  followed  courses  similar  or  parallel  to 
the  Public  Health  500-600  series  will  not  be  permitted 
to  take  such  courses  for  graduate  credit. 

Also,  students  who  have  deficiencies  in  certain  spe- 
cific, essential,  undergraduate  courses  will  be  required 
to  take  such  courses  without  graduate  credit. 

Each  applicant's  situation  is  evaluated  and  handled 
on  an  individual  basis. 

Examples  of  typical  programs  of  study  in  each  of  the 
areas  of  concentration  are  available. 

Interested  persons  may  secure  this  information  by 
writing  to  the  Division. 

RESEARCH 

All  graduate  students  in  the  Division  of  Public  Health 
must  carry  out  some  form  of  investigation  or  research 
as  a  requirement  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree.  This 
will  be  in  the  form  of  a  thesis  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  a  departmental  faculty  member  who  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Graduate  Faculty.  Before  receiving 
the  Master  of  Science  degree,  all  students  must  pass  an 
oral  comprehensive  examination.  This  examination  is 
given  by  at  least  three  members  of  the  Graduate  Fac- 
ulty. The  comprehensive  examination  covers  the 
research  project  as  well  as  the  subject  matter  the  stu- 
dent will  have  covered  leading  up  to  the  Master  of 
Science  degree. 

COURSES  REQUIRED  OF  ALL  STUDENTS  FOR 
MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE 

The  following  courses,  with  some  minor  adjustments, 
are  required  of  all  Public  Health  majors: 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Students  interested  in  obtaining  graduate  preparation 
in  the  various  areas  of  public  health  will  be  accepted  in 
the  Division  of  Public  Health  if  their  previous  aca- 
demic background  indicates  an  aptitude  for  graduate 
study.  Applicants  must  satisfy  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  Graduate  School.  Usually  applicants  will 
be  best  prepared  by  having  completed  an  undergradu- 
ate major  in  either  the  physical  sciences,  biological 
sciences,  public  health,  or  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences.  For  all  students  a  minimum  background  is 
essential  in  both  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences  and 
the  biological  sciences.  In  special  circumstances,  stu- 
dents will  be  accepted  with  other  undergraduate  study 
majors. 

The  course  of  study  is  organized  to  prepare  students 
for  concentration  in: 


PUBLIC  HEALTH 

PH   620.   Introduction  to  Health  Administration. 

PH   660.   Principles  of  Environmental  Health. 

PH   630.   Principles  of  Epidemiology. 

PH   640.   Public  Health  Statistics. 

PH   740.  Evaluation  of  Public  Health  Research. 

PH   795  and  796.  Seminar. 


Credits 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

lea. 
sem. 

PH   800.   Masters  Thesis.  6-10 

Courses  to  fulfill  requirements  for  concentration  in  the 
area  of  public  health  elected  by  the  student  (biostatis- 
tics and/or  health  statistics,  health  administration, 
community  health  education,  environmental  health, 
epidemiology  or  health  laboratory  science)  are  selected 
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in  cooperation  with  the  faculty  adviser.  The  total  pro 
gram  and  the  topic  for  investigation  or  research  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  Division's  Graduate  Coordina 
tion  Committee.  Two  academic  years  is  the  normal 
period  required  for  satisfying  requirements  for  the 
Master  of  Science  degree  in  the  Division  of  Public 
Health. 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  TEACHING  (MAT) 
PROGRAM  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  degree  (MAT)  is 
offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Graduate  School  to 
candidates  who  are  interested  in  health  education 
teaching  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  level 
and  the  community  college  level. 

The  program  for  the  secondary  level  requires  40 
graduate  credits,  distributed  as  follows:  Education 
courses,  nine  credits.  Education  practicum,  nine  cred- 
its. At  least  12  credits  in  Public  Health,  to  include  at 
least  two  courses  and  two  seminars.  The  remaining 
credits  (at  least  10)  will  be  taken  in  the  Division  of 
Public  Health  or  must  be  courses  approved  by  the  Div- 
ision of  Public  Health. 

For  the  community-college  level  option,  45  graduate 
credits  are  required,  distributed  as  follows:  24  credits 
in  the  field  of  Public  Health,  12  credits  in  professional 
Education  courses,  and  nine  credits  for  teaching  practi 
cum. 

Prerequisites  for  admission:  For  all  candidates,  ■< 
bachelors  degree  in  an  appropriate  discipline  or  equi- 
valency. 

For  Medical  Technology  candidates,  the  MT  (ASCP) 
certification  and  at   least  one  year's  experience  on  a 
professional  level,  or  its  equivalency.  Applicants  unci 
ested  in  the  MAT  in  public  health  should  be  sure  to 
indicate  this  on  their  application. 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COl'RSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 
Special   investigational  or  research   problems  for  advanced 
students.  The  scope  of  the  work  can  be  varied  to  meet  speci< 
fied  conditions.  Credit,    >-6 

702.  ADVANCED  METHODS  IN  HEAL  111  I  HI  '    \  1  ION 
Health  education  efforts  that   have  influenced  community 
health.   Individual  study,  programming  and  research  meth- 
ods. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Chen. 

708.   RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  COMMUNITY  HEALTH 

EDUCATION. 
Logic   and    techniques   of  research    methods   as   applied    to 
health  education.  Formulations,  research  problems,  develop- 
ing research  designs,  collecting,  analyzing  and  reporting  data 
as  they  relate  to  the  solution  of  community  health  problems. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Chen.   Ms.   Stamps. 

720.  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 

MEDICAL  CARE. 
Organizational  patterns  for  delivery  of  medical  care.  Cost, 
methods  of  payment,  health  personnel  and  facilities,  plan 
ning,  evaluation  of  medical  care-health,  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act,  national  and  international  trends. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.    Moustafa. 

730.   EPIDEMIOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATION. 

Examination  of  vital  statistics  and  their  use  in  epidemiologi- 


cal investigations.  Students  formulate  and  carry  out  an  epide- 
miological analvsis  using  secondary  data. 
Prerequisite,  PH  630. 

734.  HEALTH  PROGRAM  EVALUATION. 
Approaches  to  evaluating  categorical  health  programs.  Class 
undertakes    a    systematic    analysis    of    previous    evaluation 
efforts  in  health  areas  of  individual  interest. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Tuthill. 

735.  SOCIAL  EPIDEMIOLOGY 

Life  styles  of  populations  and  the  risks  to  which  individuals 
in  these  populations  are  vulnerable.  Models  linking  social 
stress,  physiological  responses,  psychosocial  mediators,  and 
social  support  systems  which  promote  or  reduce  susceptibil- 
ity to  disease. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Tuthill. 

737.  ADVANCED  EPIDEMIOLOGY. 

The  application  of  epidemiological  techniques  to  the  study 

of  a  specific  helath  problem 

Prerequisite,  PH  730. 

740.  EVALUATION  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  RESEARCH. 

Principles  of  statistics  applied  to  the  evaluation  of  public 
health  research.  Mr.  Gross. 

741.  SURVIVAL  THEORY  IN  PUBLIC  HE  VLTH  AND 

SCIENCE 
Application  of  statistical  distribution  theory   to  assess  and 
predict  survival  in  human  beings  and  animals  utu>  are,  !<»i 
example,  exposed  to  a  radiation  hazard,  as  well  as  electrical 
and  mechanical  equipments. 

Prerequisites.  I'H  (ill)  .tnd  Math  616or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Gross. 

742    ADVANCED  ME  I  HODS  IN  BIOME  I  Rl< 
RESEARC  H 

Applications  of  advanced  statistical  procedures  such  .is 
Hoiellings'  T2  statistic,  nonlinear  regression,  and  stepwise 
linear  regression  to  problems  in  biology,  medicine  .mil  pub 
lie  health. 

Prerequisites.  PH  640.  Math  616.  and  FORTRAN  program- 
ming ability,  or  permission  ol  insturctoi  Mr    Gross 

760.  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  PLANNING 

Principles  of  enviornmental  health  as  translated  into  <<>m 
munily  programs  planned  to  meet  desirable  objectives    Iiil 
ferent  surveys  and  rating  systems  as  measuring  devit es  lor  the 
effectiveness  ol  programs. 
Prerequisite.  PH  660  or  equivalent.  Mi     Peters 

761.  TOPICS  IN  RAIMA  I  ION  PRO  I  K    I  ION 

Details    of    man's    radiation    environment,    including    the 
impact   of  nuclear   power  generation   radioisotope  releases, 
medical  radiation,  and  applications  of  radiation  processing 
of  materials  and  foods 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor  of  PH  663. 

77M    AIR  SAMPLING  AND  ANALYSIS 

Applications  of  fluid  mechanics  and  gas  laws  to  measurement 

and  collection  of  atmospheric  pollutants  which  are  injurious 

to  health.  These  pollutants  are  analyzed  bv  various  chemical 

techniques. 

Prerequisite.  PH  662  or  pei  mission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   DiNardi 

780.   PUBLIC  HEALTH  I   \\\ 

Constitutional  and  social  bases  for  public  health  law.  The 
development  of  statutes  and  regulations  and  their  effects  on 
social  problems,  including  review  of  court  decisions  and  the 
preparation  of  administrative  regulations.  Mr.   Hartzler. 

782.  SUPERVISED  FIELD  TRAINING  (INTERNSHIP). 
For  majors.  Opportunity  for  supervised  field  observation  and 
professional  experience  in  selected  public  health  agencies 
Assignment     in     either    associate    function    or    internship. 
Departmental  staff:  consultants  in  public  health  agencies. 

Credit,   3-12. 
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795,  796.  SEMINAR. 

Lectures  and  reports  on  current  literature  and  special  topics. 

Credit,   I   each  semester;   maximum  credit,  4. 

Mr.   Berger. 

800.   MASTERS  THESIS. 

Independent  research  leading  to  a  thesis  on  a  public  health 

subject.  Results  should  be  suitable  for  publication. 

Credit,  3-10. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND  UNDER 
GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

560.  THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

The  relationship  of  public  health  to  various  environmental 
problems.  Consideration  of  the  techological,  social,  economic 
and  political  resources  needed  to  effect  an  improvement.  Not 
open  to  Public  Health  graduate  students.  Mr.   DiNardi. 

563-  INSTITUTIONAL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

Application  of  bacteriology  to  the  prevention  of  food  poison- 
ing events.  Evaluation  of  sanitary  measures  designed  to  pre- 
vent disease  transmission  via  food  and  institutional  environ- 
ments. Role  of  governmental  agencies.  Mr.   Wisnieski. 

564.   MICROSCOPY  OF  WATER. 

Microscopic  forms  of  life,  exclusive  of  bacteria.  Counting  and 
control  of  plankton  in  potable  waters.  Elements  of  limnol- 
ogy- 

3  class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period.       Mr.   Wisnieski. 

601.  PRINCIPLES  OF  COMMUNITY  HEALTH 
EDUCATION. 

Exploration    of    methods    and    approaches    to    community 

health,   community  dimensions,   and  community   potential. 

Types  and   use  of  various   methods   leading   to  community 

action. 

3  class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  4.    Mr.   Chen,   Mr.   Darity,   Mr.  Reynolds. 

602.  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  IN  HEALTH 
EDUCATION. 

Latest  approaches  in  community  development  and  communi- 
ty    organization     procedures.     Exploratory     readings,     field 
assignments;  emphasis  on  leadership  development  and  coor- 
dinated community  action. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.   Reynolds. 

604.  SCHOOL  HEALTH. 

The  principal  concepts,  methods  and  dynamics  of  the  organi- 
zation of  a  school  health  program  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary levels.  Stress  on  the  planning  and  teaching  in  prob- 
lem areas  through  the  efforts  of  all  leadership  persons  in  the 
school  and  in  the  community. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Butts,   Mr.  Chen. 

605.  CURRENT  ISSUES  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION. 

Issues  such  as  human  sexuality,  drug  use  and  abuse,  family 
planning,  poverty  and  health  and  socialized  health  care. 

Mr.   Darity. 

61 1.  HUMAN  SEXUALITY  AND  SEX  EDUCATION. 
Human  sexualtiy   in  relation  to  modern  life.  Emphasis  on 
sexuality  as  it  may  appear  in  the  infant,  the  child,  the  adoles- 
cent, and  the  young  married  adult;  examination  and  clarifi- 
cation of  one  of  the  crucial  dynamics  of  the  present  era. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Ms.   Butts. 

612.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  FAMILY  PLANNING. 
Public  health  problems  associated  with  family  health  and 
population   limitation.    Historical   factors,   limitation   meth- 
ods, and  barriers  and  facilitators  related  to  family  health  size. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.   Darity. 

620.  INTODUCTION  TO  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION. 
Introduction  to  the  philosophy,  nature,  and  scope  of  modern 
health  services.  Discussion  of  major  health  issues  and  pro- 
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grams.  Organization  of  health  services  by  local,  national  and 
international  health  agencies. 

Prerequisites,  Soc  101  and  Zool  101,  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Credit,  4.   Mr.  Moustafa,  Ms.  Stamps. 

621.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 

HEALTH  PROGRAMS. 
The  organization  of  health  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people.   Emerging  health   problems  and  approaches  to 
solving  these  problems..   Emphasis  on  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  procedures. 
Prerequisite,  PH  620  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  4.   Mr.  Moustafa,   Ms.  Stamps. 

630.   PRINCIPLES  OF  EPIDEMIOLOGY. 

An  epidemiological  perspective  of  health.  Approaches  for  (1) 
describing  patterns  of  disease  in  groups  of  people  and  (2) 
elucidating  processes  creating  differing  health  levels  in 
human  groups.  Ms.   Goggin,  Mr.  Tuthill. 

632.  CHRONIC  DISEASE  EPIDEMIOLOGY. 

An  analysis  of  the  impact  of  selected  chronic  diseases  on  mod- 
ern society.  Current  theories  of  cause  and  prevention  related 
to   present   and    future   needs    in    health   care  and   research 
efforts. 
Prerequisite,  PH  630  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Ms.  Goggin. 

633.  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASE  EPIDEMIOLOGY. 

A  review  of  selected  infectious  diseases;  emphasis  on  current 
theories  of  distribution,  transmission  and  control. 

Ms.  Goggin. 

640.   PUBLIC  HEALTH  STATISTICS. 

Principles  of  statistics  applied  to  the  evaluation  of  public 
health  practices. 

Three  class  hours,  one  1-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Gross,   Mr.   Hosmer. 

650.  BASIC  PUBLIC  HEALTH  LABORATORY 
PROCEDURES. 

Standard  methods  used  in  present  day  applied  bacteriology; 
soils,  dairy  products,  water  and  shellfish,  and  air. 
Two  class  hours,  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite,  Microbiol  140  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Litsky. 

651.  ADVANCED  PUBLIC  HEALTH  LABORATORY 
PROCEDURES. 

Field  collection  of  samples,  stream  pollution  study,  food  poi- 
soning and  infection,  standard  methods  of  food  analysis. 
One  4-hour  and  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  PH  650  or  permission  of  instructor.     Mr.   Ortiz. 

652.  CLINICAL  BACTERIOLOGY. 
Procedures  in  clinical  laboratory  work. 

One  class  hour,  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisites,  Microbiol  250  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Ortiz. 

660.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH. 

The  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  control  of 
man's  environment  as  applied  to  human  health.  The  phys- 
ical, chemical  and  biological  aspects  of  the  air.  water,  land, 
food,  housing,  and  occupation  environments. 
Public  health  or  science  majors  with  junior  standing,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Mr.  DiNardi,   Mr.    Peters. 

661.  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  PRACTICES. 

The  concepts  of  control  methods  used  by  the  environmental 
health  and  engineering  practitioner.  Topics  include;  water, 
wastewater,  solid  wastes,  food  sanitation,  vector  control, 
housing,  and  accident  control  measures. 

Limited  to  environmental  health  and  engineering  majors. 
Other  science  majors  by  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Peters. 

662.  PRINCIPLES  OF  AIR  POLLUTION. 

Air   pollution   as   a   major   public   health    problem.   Topics 
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include:  air  pollutants,  and  their  sources,  health  and  eco- 
nomic effects,  meteorology,  sampling  and  analysis,  air  qual- 
ity criteria  and  standards,  control  technology,  control  regula- 
tions and  programs. 

Limited  to  public  health  and  engineering  majors.  Other 
science  majors  by  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.    Peters. 

663.    PRINCIPLES  OF  RADIATION  PROTECTION. 

Effect  and  control  of  radiation   in  the  mammalian  system. 
Includes   sources,   measurements,   radiosensitivity,   radiation 
chemistry,  cellular  effects  and  acute  and  delayed  effects  in 
occupational,  medical,  and  environmental  exposures. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Staff. 

670.   PRINCIPLES  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH. 

The  relation  of  the  occupational  environment  to  the  health, 
efficiency,  and  well-being  of  workers.  Emphasis  on  industrial 
hygiene,  including  toxic  materials,  physical  stresses  and  con- 
trol methods. 

Limited  to  public  health  and  engineering  majors.  Other 
science  majors  by  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.   Peters. 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF  COURSES  IN  OTHER  SCHOOLS 
AND  DEPARTMENTS  FOR  WHICH  MAJOR  CREDIT 
WILL  BE  GIVEN  IN  THE  DIVISION  OF  PUBLIC: 
HEALTH 

Biochem.  523,  524.  General  Biochemistry. 

Bus.  Ad.  742.  Operations  Management. 

Bus.  Ad.  751.  Organizational  Behavior. 

Bus.  Ad.  752.   Business  Policy. 

Chem.  Eng.  660.  Air  Pollution  Control  Pro*  esses 

Civ.   Eng.  571.  Introduction  to  Environmental  Pollution 
Control. 

Civ.  Eng.  672.   Environmental  Engineering  Analysis  I. 

Civ.  Eng.  674.   Radiological  Health  Engineering. 

Civ.  Eng.  675.   Surface  Water  Quality  Control. 

Econ.  562.   American  Economic  History. 

Econ.  566.   Economic  Development. 

Econ.  571-   Comparative  Economic  Systems. 

Educ.  516.   Evaluation  Models. 

Educ.  518.    Research  Methods  in  Education. 

Educ.  535.   Education  Media,  Technology,  and  Systems. 

Educ.  550.  Conceptions  of  Liberal  Education. 

Educ.  551.   Foundations  of  Education. 

Educ.  554.   Educational  Anthropology. 

Educ.  655.   Introduction  to  Statistics  and  Computer  Analysis. 

Educ.  713.    Human  Appraisals  and  Evaluation. 

Educ.  744.    History  of  Higher  Education  in  America. 

Educ.  881.  Comparative  Education. 

Educ.  884.   Educational  Sociology. 

Microbiol.  580.    Pathogenic  Bacteriology. 

Microbiol.  610.    Immunology. 


Microbiol.  620.   Virology. 

Microbiol.  710.   Advanced  Immunology. 

Psych.  580.  Social  Psychology. 

Psych.  601.  Educational  Psychology. 

Psych.  780.  Advanced  Social  Psychology. 

Sociol.  547.  Elementary  Statistics. 

Sociol.  551.  Urban  Sociology. 

Sociol.  561.  Population  Problems. 

Sociol.  587.  Sociology  of  Menial  Disorders. 

Sociol.  722.  Sociology  of  Education. 

Sociol.  731.  Socio  Gerontology. 

Sociol.  732.  Sociology  of  Medicine. 

Sociol.  757.  Seminar  in  the  Family. 

Sociol.   764.  Population  Characteristics  and  Socio- Economic 
Change. 

Socio!.   766.  Human  1  <  ology    Community  Structure  and 
Interrelations 

Siat.  531,  532.  Introduction  to  Fundamentals  ol  Statistical 
Inference  (I)  (II). 

Stat.  551.  Elementary  Least  Squares,  Regression,  and 
Analysis  ol  \  ai  lance. 

Slat.  561.   Design  of  Expel  1  men  is  |  Methods), 

Stat.  571.  Survey  Sampling, 

Stat.  581.   Multivariate  Analysis  (Methods). 

Zool.  530.  Systems  ol  the  Human  Body. 

Slavic  Ijcinguuges  and 
Literatures 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Laszlo  M.  Tikos,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures,  M.A..  Uni- 
versily  of  Debrecen,  Hungary.  1954:  Ph.D..  University 
of  Tubingen,  Germans.  1962. 

Robert  A.  Rothstein,  Associate  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  I960;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

George  Ivask,  Professor,  Ph.D..  Harvard,  1955. 

J.  Joseph  Lake,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Georgetown, 
1964,  M.A.,  Yale,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Maurice  I.  Levto,  Professor,  B.A.,  Boston,  1953;  M.A., 
Harvard,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Prerequisites  for  admission:  A  bachelor's  degree  with  a 
major  in  Russian  language  and  literature  or  area  stud- 
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ies,  plus  an  indication  of  ability  to  do  successful  grad- 
uate work.  Deficiencies  in  literary  background  and/or 
insufficient  command  of  spoken  or  written  Russian 
must  be  remedied  before  the  candidate  can  be  admit- 
ted to  certain  courses  required  for  the  degree. 
Language:  For  this  degree  the  student  must  have,  or 
must  acquire,  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one 
major  language  other  than  Russian  or  English,  prefera- 
bly French  or  German.  In  addition,  the  student  is 
required  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  speaking, 
understanding,  reading  and  writing  contemporary 
standard  Russian. 

Program  of  study:  A  total  of  30  credits,  at  least  24  of 
which  must  be  earned  in  this  Department.  The  student 
is  required  to  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  in 
order  to  demonstrate  1)  proficiency  in  the  language 
itself;  2)  familiarity  with  the  whole  body  of  Russian  lit- 
erature; 3)  thorough  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
history  of  the  Russian  language;  4)  knowledge  of  Rus- 
sian and  Soviet  history  and  culture. 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

SLAVIC 

700.   PROBLEMS  COURSE. 

Directed  study  in  some  special  area  of  literature  or  linguis- 
tics. Credit,   3-12. 

710.  OLD  CHURCH  SLAVIC. 

Introduction  to  the  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax  of 
Old  Church  Slavic;  selected  readings  and  textual  analysis. 
Required  of  all  first-year  graduate  students.  Mr.   Lake. 

770.  PROSEMINAR  I.  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND 
METHODOLOGY. 

Introduction  to  tools  and  methods  of  research.  Designed  to 
acquaint  with  major  reference  works,  scholarly  publication, 
and  basic  approaches  to  literary  criticism.  Required  of  all 
graduate  degree  candidates. 

771,  772.   PROSEMINAR  II  AND  III.  INTERPRETATION 

OF  TEXTS. 

Problems  in  philology  or  in  literary  interpretation.  Reports 

and  papers  on  selected  texts. 

Prerequisite.  Slavic  770.  Credit,  3   each  semester. 

780.  SEMINAR. 

Close  study  of  a  single  topic,  author  or  work.  One  main  pur- 
pose is  to  suggest  projects  for  independent  research  to 
advanced  students.  Subject  matter  varies  from  year  to  year. 

Credit,  3-9. 

RUSSIAN 

711.  READINGS  IN  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE  OF  THE 
EARLY  PERIOD. 

Close  reading  and  analysis  of  the  major  works  of  Russian  lit- 
erature before  Pushkin.  Emphasis  on  the  place  of  each  in 
Russian  literature.  Conducted  in  Russian  with  readings  in 
the  original.  Mr.   Ivask. 

712.  READINGS  IN  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE  SINCE 
PUSHKIN. 

Close  reading  and  analysis  of  the  major  works  of  Russian  lit- 
erature since  Pushkin.  Emphasis  on  the  place  of  each  in  Rus- 
sian literature.  Conducted  in  Russian  with  readings  in  the 
original.  Mr.    Ivask. 

* 
720.   THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE. 
Historical  development  of  the  Russian  language,  its  relation 


to  other  languages,  changes  in  sound,  form,  and  vocabulary 

from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present. 

Prerequisite,  proficiency  in  Russian.  Mr.  Lake. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND  UNDER- 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

SLAVIC 

559.  THE  SLAVIC  PEOPLES,  THEIR  LANGUAGES  AND 
CIVILIZATIONS. 

A  survey  of  the  historical,  social,  intellectual,  and  cultural 
evolution  of  the  Slavic  peoples  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present.  Emphasis  on  the  non- Russian  Slavs.  Conducted  in 
English.  Mr.   Rothstein. 

RUSSIAN 

553.  DOSTOEVSKY. 

Historical  and  literary  background.  Close  text  analysis.  Stu- 
dent reports.  Readings  of  selected  works  in  the  original 
required  of  Russian  majors.  Mr.   Tikos. 

554.  TOLSTOY. 

Historical  and  literary  background.  Close  text  analysis.  Stu- 
dent reports.  Readings  of  selected  works  in  the  original 
required  of  Russian  majors.  Mr.  Tikos. 

556.  RUSSIAN  DRAMA. 

Drama  in  the  originals  from  the  beginning  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  theatre  culminating  in  plays  of  Ostrovsky, 
Chekhov,  Gorky. 
Prerequisite,  proficiency  in  Russian.  Mr.  Tikos. 

557.  SOVIET  LITERATURE. 

The  beginnings  and  development  of  Soviet  prose,  drama, 
and  criticism  from  Gorky  to  Sholokhov  and  Pasternak. 

Mr.  Tikos. 

558.  RUSSIAN  POETRY. 

Russian  poetry  in  the  originals,  from  the  early  19th  century 
to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  the  major  poetic  trends. 
Prerequisite,  proficiency  in  Russian.  Mr.    Ivask. 

566.    RUSSIAN  PHONETICS. 

Detailed  analysis  of  the  Russian  sound  system.  Articulation 

and    intonation,    largely    in    comparison    with    the    English 

sound  system.   Recommended  for  those  preparing  to  teach 

Russian. 

Prerequisite,  proficiency  in  Russian.  Mr.   Levin. 

610.  THE  TEACHING  OF  RUSSIAN. 

A  systematic  analysis  of  the  major  linguistic  problems  facing 
the  teacher  of  Russian  and  the  methods  used  in  solving  them. 
Prerequisite.  Russian  665  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.    Levin. 

619.  PUSHKIN. 

The  most  important  works  of  Pushkin,  prose  and  poetry. 
Facility  in  speaking  and  writing  Russian  required.  Con- 
ducted on  a  seminar  basis  with  each  student  actively  partici- 
pating. Mr.   Ivask. 

620.  GOGOL. 

The  most  important  works  of  Gogol:  The  Inspector-General, 
Dead  Souls,  The  Overcoat,  and  selected  passages  from  his 
Correspondence  with  Friends,  and  other  works.  Facility  in 
speaking  and  writing  Russian  required.  Conducted  on  a  sem- 
inar basis  with  each  student  actively  participating. 

Mr.   Ivask. 

665.  STRUCTURE  OF  RUSSIAN. 

Descriptive    analysis    of    the    morphology    of  contemporary 
standard  Russian;  additional  emphasis  on  selected  problems 
of  derivation. 
Prerequisite,  proficiency  in  Russian.  Mr.   Levin. 
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666.   CONTRASTIVE  STRUCTURES  OF  RUSSIAN  AND 
ENGLISH. 

Contrastive  analysis  of  Russian  and   English  with  emphases 
on    those  elements  of  Russian  structure   that  differ  signifi- 
cantly from  English. 
Prerequisite,  Russian  665.  Mr.    Rothstein. 

COURSES  NOT  FOR  MAJOR  CREDIT 

419,429,439.    RUSSIAN  READING  COURSE. 

Intensive  study  of  Russian  grammar.  Emphasis  on  develop- 
ing reading  ability  only.  Appropriate  for  graduate  students 
preparing  for  their  reading  examinations.  No  credit. 

449.   RUSSIAN  EXPOSITORY  PROSE. 

Readings  in  non-literary  Russian  texts  from  a  wide  variety  of 
scientific  and  technical  fields.  Emphasis  on  developing  read- 
ing skill  in  the  student's  specialized  field. 
Prerequisite,  three  semesters  of  Russian  or  equivalent. 

So  credit. 


Sociology 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 

N:  Jay  Demerath,  III,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology,  B.A.  Harvard.  1958;  M.A., 
California  at  Berkeley.  1961;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Michael  Lewis,  Associate  Professor  and  Graduate  Pro- 
gram Director.  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College,  1959;  MA. 
Princeton,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Andy  B.  Anderson,  Associate  Professor.  B.A.,  Southern 
Methodist,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Tulane,  1967. 

Albert  Chevan ,  Associate  Professor,  B.S..  Cornell,  1953; 
M.S.,  Connecticut,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1968. 

Roland  J.  Chilton,  Professor,  B.A..  Monmouth,  1951; 
M.A.,  Wisconsin,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Indiana,  1962. 

Edwin  D.  Driver,  Professor.  B.A.,  Temple,  1945;  M.A.. 
Pennsylvania,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Robert  R.  Faulkner,  Associate  Professor,  B.A..  Califor- 
nia at  Los  Angeles,  1963;  M.A.,  1965;  Ph.D..  1968. 

Hilda  H.  Golden,  Associate  Professor.  B.A.,  Skidmore. 
1942;  M.A.,  Duke,  1944;  Ph.D.,  1950 

Milton  M.  Gordon,  Professor.  B.A.,  Bowdoin.  1939; 
M.A.,  Columbia.  1940;  Ph.D.,  1950. 

Anthony  R.  Harris,  Assistant  Professor.  B.A.,  Queens 
College,  1964;  M.A..  Cambridge,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Princeton. 
1972. 

John  P.  Hewitt,  Associate  Professor.  B.A..  New  York  at 
Buffalo,  1963;  M.A..  Princeton,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Paul  Hollander.  Professor.  B.A.,  London.  1959;  M.A., 
Illinois.  1960;  M.A.,  Princeton,  1962;  Ph.D..  1963. 

Christopher  J.  Hurn,  Associate  Professor.  B.S.,  Lon- 
don, I960;  M.A.,  Northwestern,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Lewis  M.  Killian,  Professor.  B.A.,  Georgia,  1940;  M.A., 
1941;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1949. 

John  W.  Loy,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

John  F.  Manfredi,  Associate  Professor.  B.A.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1942;  M.A.,  Harvard.  1948;  Ph.D..  1951. 


Surinder  K.  Mehta,  Associate  Professor.  B.A.,  Oregon, 
1952;  M.A.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1959. 

Peter  Park,  Professor,  B.A.,  Columbia,  1953.  M.A.,  Yale, 
1955,  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Eugene  B.  Piedmont,  Professor  and  Associate  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School.  B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York, 
1956;  M.A.,  Rochester.  1959.  Ph.D..  Buffalo,  1962. 

Gerald  M.  Platt,  Professor,  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College, 
1955;  M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1964. 

W.  Clark  Roof,  Associate  Professor.  B.A.,  Wofford  Col- 
lege, 1961;  M.A.,  North  Carolina,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Alice  S.  Rossi,  Professor.  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College,  1947, 
Ph.D.,  Columbia.  1957. 

Peter  H.  Rossi,  Professor.  B.S..  C.C.N. Y.,  1943;  Ph.D.. 
Columbia,  1951. 

Jon  E.  Simpson.  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan,  1954;  M.A..  Ohio  State,  1958;  Ph.D..  1961. 

Randall  G.  Stokes,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  California 
State  at  San  Diego,  1966;  M. A..  Duke,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1971 

Gordon  F.  Sutton,  Associate  Professor.  B.A.,  Wayne 
State,  1953,  M.A..  1955;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1959. 

Curt  Tausky,  Professor.  B.A..  Portland  State.  1959; 
Ph.D.,  Oregon,  1963. 

Richard  C.  Tessler,  Assistant  Professor,  ft.  A.,  Wiscon- 
sin, 1968;  M.S.,  1970;  Ph.D..  1972. 

MarcIa  Westkott,  Assistant  Professor.  B.A.,  Ursinus, 
1964;  M.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1969;  PJi.D..  1972. 

Thomas  O.  Wilkinson.  Professor.  B.A. .  North  Carolina, 
1945;  M.A.,  Duke.  1950;  Ph.D..  Columbia,  1957. 

James  D.  Wright,  Associate  Professor,  B.A..  Purdue. 
1969;  M.S..  Wisconsin.  1970.  Ph.D..  1973. 

Sonia  R.  Wright,  Lecturer.  B.S.,  Purdue,  1965,  M.S.. 
1967;  Ph.D..  1973. 

David  W.  Yaukey.  Professor.  B.A..  Oberlin,  1949.  MA, 
Washington  State,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Washington,  1956. 


The  graduate  program  in  sociology  is  divided  into  two 
tracks.  One  is  for  Master  of  Arts  candidates;  the  other  is 
for  students  who  have  been  accepted  into  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  program.  These  two  tracks,  how- 
ever, are  not  completely  separate  programs;  no  courses 
are  designed  specifically  for  either  track.  Although  stu 
dents  entering  with  a  bachelor's  degree  are  usually 
required  to  obtain  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  en  route  to 
the  Ph.D..  the  MA.  student  may  petition  the  Graduate 
Studies  Committee  for  a  waiver  of  the  thesis  require- 
ment and  thereby  transfer  to  the  doctoral  program. 

Students  working  toward  either  the  Master  of  Arts 
or  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  sociology  must 
fulfill  the  general  requirements  of  the  Graduate- 
School.  The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  utilizes  as  its 
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guiding  principle  the  effective  preparation  of  candi- 
dates to  excel  at  two  tasks:  (I)  the  Comprehensive 
Examination  and  (2)  the  dissertation.  Since  no  rela- 
tionship is  assumed  to  obtain  between  specific  courses 
taken  and  the  high  expectations  of  the  Comprehensive 
Examination,  course  requirements  are  deliberately 
flexible,  but  require  the  following:  Advanced  Statistics, 
Advanced  Methods  (to  be  selected  from  four  alterna- 
tive methods  seminars),  Advanced  Theory  (to  be 
selected  from  five  alternative  theory  seminars).  The 
Comprehensive  Examinations  cover  one  of  two  major 
areas  selected  by  the  student,  Structural  Sociology  or 
Social  Psychology,  plus  a  "special  field"  selected  by  the 
student. 

The  Comprehensive  Examination  may  not  be  taken 
until  a  minimum  of  30  credits  of  graduate  course  work 
has  been  completed.  Upon  successfully  passing  the 
Comprehensive  Examination,  the  student  is  admitted 
to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  and  may  proceed 
with  the  dissertation.  A  public  oral  final  examination, 
not  necessarily  limited  to  the  dissertation,  is  also 
required  at  its  completion. 

There  is  no  general  foreign-language  requirement 
for  degree  qualification  in  sociology.  Doctoral  students 
may  be  expected  to  demonstrate  satisfactory  levels  of 
competence  in  one  or  more  languages  other  than  Eng- 
lish in  those  cases  where  such  a  requirement  is  deemed 
desirable  by  the  faculty  (e.g.,  a  specific  dissertation 
project). 

Master's  degree  candidates  must  complete  a  mini- 
mum of  30  credits.  Of  these  at  least  24  credits  must  be 
for  coursework;  six  are  awarded  for  successfully  com- 
pleting a  thesis.  Normally,  at  least  two  of  the  required 
eight  courses  shall  be  taken  in  sociological  theory,  at 
least  one  in  research  methods,  and  another  in  statistics. 
The  thesis,  followed  by  a  final  oral  examination,  is 
required  of  all  terminal  master's  degree  candidates. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  graduate  study  in  sociology 
are  expected  to  be  familiar  with  fundamental  sociologi- 
cal concepts  and  literatures.  Candidates  may  be  asked 
to  remove  deficiencies,  without  receiving  graduate 
credit,  prior  to  or  after  admission. 

Applications  for  admission  will  not  be  evaluated 
until  all  credentials  have  been  received.  These  include 
Graduate  Record  Examination  scores  (both  Aptitude 
and  Advanced),  two  letters  of  recommendation,  and 
transcripts  of  all  previous  academic  study.  Students 
requesting  any  form  of  financial  aid  are  responsible  for 
ensuring  that  all  application  materials  are  on  file  in 
the  Graduate  School  by  February  1  (for  fall  entrance) 
and  October  1  (for  spring  entrance).  The  respective 
deadlines  for  filing  applications  for  admission  are 
March  1  and  October  1,  but  early  submission  is 
strongly  encouraged. 

Applicants  from  countries  whose  native  tongue  is 
not  English  must,  in  addition  to  submitting  all  the 
above  credentials,  take  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign 
Language  (TOEFL).  The  Graduate  School  also 
requires  all  foreign  students  to  take  an  English  exam- 
ination at  the  beginning  of  their  initial  semester,  after 
admission.  Remedial  work  may  be  prescribed  on  the 
basis  of  this  examination. 

A  brochure,  "Graduate  Studies  Program,"  which 
details  the  basic  emphasis  and  requirements  of  the 
Department's  programs,  is  available  on  request  to  the 
Graduate  Program  Director. 

ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 
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COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 

A  special  project  in  sociology. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

712.  SOCIALCHANGE. 

Analysis  of  change  as  a  process,  especially  the  factors  making 

for  acceptance  or  rejection  of  innovations.  Consequences  of 

contacts  between  societies,  with  emphasis  on  underdeveloped 

areas. 

Prerequisite,  -Soc  272  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Stokes. 

713.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  intellectual  and  social  background  of  Karl  Mannheim's 
and  Max  Sender's  Sociology  of  Knowledge.  Discussion  of 
selected  writings.  Comparisons  with  Durkheim,  Sorokin, 
Mead. 

714.  CRIMINOLOGY. 

Criminological  theories,  past  and  present,  with  emphasis  on 
present  research  trends  as  they  relate  to  theoretical  formula- 
tions. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Chilton,   Mr.   Driver,   Mr.  Simpson. 

717.  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY. 

Theories  of  causation  and  treatment  of  delinquency. 
Prerequisite,  Soc  278  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Chilton,    Mr.   Driver,   Mr.   Simpson. 

718.  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIOLOGY. 

The  different  ways  selected  industrial  or  developing  societies 
are  organized  to  elicit  %vork  efforts,  e.g.,  Russia,  China,  Israel, 
Japan.  U.S.,  Cuba. 

719.  THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  RELIGION. 

The  relations  of  religious  ideology  and  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation to  the  total  social  institutional  system.  Attention  to 
the  religions  of  larger  civilizations,  especially  Islam,  Bud- 
dhism, medieval  Christianity,  Gentile  paganism.  Protestant- 
ism, and  Judaism.  Mr.   Manfredi,   Mr.   Roof. 

720.  CONTEMPORARY  BELIEF  SYSTEMS. 
Comparative  belief  systems  in  modern  industrial  societies, 
including  both  theoretical  and  methodological  considera- 
tions. Problems  of  defining  "religion"  in  contemporary 
society,  theoretical  approaches  for  analyzing  modern  belief 
systems,  and  problems  of  method  and  analysis.  Mr.   Roof. 

722.   SOCIOLOGY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Educational  characteristics  of  an  industrial  population:  com- 
parative social  structures  and  their  school  systems;  educa- 
tional selection  and  social  stratification;  educational  develop- 
ment as  effect  and  cause  of  social  change;  the  culture  of 
schools  and  universities. 

Prerequisites,  one  graduate  course  in  sociological  theory  and 
one  course  in  research  methods.  Mr.  Hurn,   Mr.   Piatt. 

725.  SYMBOLIC  INTERACTION  SEMINAR. 
The  symbolic  interactionist  approach  to  social  psychology 
and  the  social  structure,  including  historical  as  well  as  con- 
temporary contributions.  Emphasis  on  the  relation  of  sym- 
bolic interaction  toother  approaches  in  sociology. 

Mr.   Hewitt. 

729.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  SMALL  GROUPS. 

Small  human  groups  viewed  as  relatively  permanent  rela- 
tional structures  which  emerge  out  of  the  process  of  social 
interaction.  Theoretical  discussion  of  concepts  and  logic  of 
the  process  of  emergence. 

Prerequisites,  one  prior  graduate  course  in  social  psychology 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

731.   SOCIAL  GERONTOLOGY. 

Implications  of  aging  for  society  and  the  individual.  Position 

of  the  aged   in   nonindustrial   and   industrialized  societies. 

Changing  roles  of  older  people  in  the  American  family  and 

the  community. 

Prerequisites,  Soc  257  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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732.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  MEDICINE. 

A  survey  of  theory  and  research  concerned  with  medical  care 
as  a  social  institution.  The  relation  of  social  factors  to  illness, 
and  social  process  involved  in  medical  education. 
Prerequisite.  Soc  286  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.    Piedmont. 

733.  POLITICAL  SOCIOLOGY. 

Analysis  of  the  major  topics  and  problems  of  political  sociol- 
ogy in  a  comparative  context.  Attention  to  contemporary- 
social  movements,  political  pluralism  and  extremism,  the 
social  roots  of  totalitarian  and  democratic  societies. 

Mr    Hollander,    Mr.   Wright. 

735.  SOCIAL  MOVEMENTS. 

Analysis  of  the  genesis,  career,  values,  norms,  structure,  and 
endproducts  of  social  movements,  including  studies  of 
selected  movements.  Mr.    Killian. 

736.  COLLECTIVE  BEHAVIOR 

The  processes  of  interaction  through  which  new  social  norms 
and  forms  of  social  organization  emerge  in  the  crowd,  the 
public,  and  the  social  movement.  Emphasis  on  principles  of 
collective  behavior  in  the  crowd.  Mr,    killian. 

737.  SEMINAR  ON  PUBLIC  POLICY  AND  SOCIAL 
SCIENCES. 

The  mobilization  of  the  social  sciences  for  the  solution  of 
domestic  social  problems.  More  concerned  with  the  strategy 
of  applied  social  science  in  the  context  of  social  polio  than 


with  substantive  issues. 


Mi     Sutton, 


740.   CRISIS  RESOLUTION  AND  COMMUNICA  I  ION 

Discussion  of  relevant  concepts.  Case  studies  on  international 
crises  from  1947-1968  with  attention  to  the  calculations  ol 
decision- makers. 

750.   BLACK  MAN  IN  AMERICA. 

A  socio-hislorical  analysis  of  the  interaction  ol  the  Bla<  k  nun 
and  the  American  environment,  from  slavery  to  his  migra 
tion  to  urban  areas  and  subsequent  isolation  in  the  black 
ghetto.  Mr.    Killian. 

757.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

Cross-cultural  examination  of  family  systems:  their  develop- 
ment, factors  influencing  changes,  and  direction  of  changes. 
Comparison  of  theoretical  frames  of  relevance  for  theory  con 
struction  and  research. 
Prerequisite,  Soc  257  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.    Korson.    Mr.    Lewis.    Mr.    Piedmont. 

758.  FAMILY  AND  KINSHIP  COMPONENTS  IN 
CONTEMPORARY  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Relative  importance  of  family  and  kinship  in  the  analyses  of 
contemporary  sociologists,  how  this  analysis  informs  inquiry 
into  problems  such  as  political  and  economic  modernization, 
urbanization,  stratification,  the  institutionalization  of  pov- 
erty. Mr.    Lewis. 

759.  SOCIAL  STRATIFICATION. 

The  major  contemporary  writers  and  their  contribution  to 
this  area.  Research  techniques  in  the  analysis  of  social  class 
and  social  mobility. 
Prerequisite,  Soc  259  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Gordon. 

762.   DEMOGRAPHY. 

An  analysis  of  the  demographic  transition  from  peasant-agri- 
culturalism  to  urban  industrialism.  Emphasis  on  the  conse- 
quences of  this  transition  for  patterns  of  settlement  and  for 
fertility,  mortality,  and  migration. 
Prerequisite.  Soc  561  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mrs.  Golden.  Mr.   Wilkinson. 

764.   POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS  AND 
SOCIOECONOMIC  CHANGE. 

Analysis  of  relationship  between  selected  demographic  char- 
acteristics and  socioeconomic  changes,  with  attention  to  (he 
sociological    uses   of  statistical    information   on    the   world's 
countries. 
Prerequisite.  Soc  561  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mrs.  Golden. 


766.    HUMAN  ECOLOGY:  COMMUNITY  STRUC  I  I  RE 

AND  INTERRELA  TIONS. 
Theory  and  research  of  community  functions  and  systems  o! 
communities  with  special   reference  to  ecological  organiza- 
tion and  change.  Mr.    Mehta. 

772.   POPULATION  OF  INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN 
Trends  in  population  growth  and  its  distribution  among  var 
ious  social  strata.  The  relative  influence  of  fertility,  mortal- 
ity,  migration,  social  organization,  and   cultural   values  on 
growth  patterns. 
Prerequisites.  Soc  561  and  795.  Mr.   Driver. 

781.  HISTORY  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  ["HEORY. 

A  survey  of  literature  from  classical  times  to  the  Utilitarians 
Prerequisite.  So<  •J>J2  or  permission  of  instrut  tor. 

Mi     Manfredi. 

782.  THE  DEVELOPMEN  I  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL 

I HEORY 
Selected  European  and  American  contributors  and  then  sys- 
terns  of  theory,  in  biographical,  historical,  and  sociological 
perspective 
Prerequisite,  permission  ol  instructor.  Mi     Page 

~~       t  n\  M -Mi'OR  \R\  mm  [OLOGK   \1    I  HloR\ 
The  literature  from  1900  to  the  present 
Prerequisite,  Soi  282  oi  pet  mission  ol  instructor. 

Mi    Gordon 

784  \l)\  W(  ED  s<><  IOI  OGH   \I    I  HEORY 

A    methodological    analysis    <.|    contemporary     sociological 

theory    Emphasis  on  theory  construction,  formalization  and 

evaluation 

Prerequisite,  Soc  282  or  permission  of  instructoi       Mr    Roof 

785  COMP1  EX  ORGANIZA  I  IONS, 

Major  theories  o I  organization,  Emphasis  on  recent  findings 
on  the  determinants  of  individual  behavioi  and  organ iza 
tional  cffei  tiveness.  Mi    Tausky. 

792    PROBLEMS  OF    I  HEORE  HCAL  ANALYSIS  IN 

CONTEMPOR  XR1*  SOCIOLOGY. 
Alternative  theorcti<  a  I  orientations,  including  neopositivism, 
functionalism.  systems  theory,  phenomenology;  problems  ol 
intellectual  style,  sociology  and  other  disciplines;  human  per- 
spei  lives;  sot  lology  ol  knowledge  and  ol  sociology 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr    Page. 

794.  COMPUTER  ME  I  HODS  IN  SOCIOLOGY. 

A  survey  of  computer-oriented  analytical  tools  and  data  pro* 
essing  systems  available  to  the  sociologist.    The  pace  of  the 
computer  in  research  and  the  development  ol  mathematical 
sociology.  Students  program  and  test  a  statistical  or  mathe- 
matical model. 
Prerequisite,  knowledge  of  some  computer  language. 

Mr.  Chevan. 

795.  RESEARCH  METHODS 

Logical  analysis  of  sociological  inquiry;  survey  of  major 
research  techniques  and  examination  of  principal  method- 
ological problems  in  sociology. 

Mr.   Chevan.    Mr.   Chilton,    Mr.    Park. 

796.  RESEARCH  METHODS. 

Research    techniques    in    sociology,    including:    formulating 
research  objectives;  collecting,  processing,  and  analyzing  data 
for  a  project  organized  around  the  problems  of  measurement 
in  sociology. 
Prerequisites.  Soc  547  and  795. 

Mr.   Chevan,   Mr.   Chilton.   Mr.   Park. 

797.  SURVEY  DESIGN  AND  ANALYSIS. 

Design  and  analysis  of  descriptive  and  explanatory  sample- 
surveys.  Special  attention   to  the  problems  of  longitudinal 
studies  designed  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  a  complex  experi- 
ence. 
Prerequisite.  Soc  795.  Mi     Chevan. 
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798.  TECHNIQUES  OF  DATA  COLLECTION  IN  SOCIAL 
RESEARCH. 

The  validity  and  reliability  for  various  purposes  of  a  number 
of  observational    techniques,    including:    the   interview,   the 
paper  and  pencil  questionnaire,  content  analysis,  and  partici- 
pant observation. 
Prerequisite,  Soc  795.  Mr.   Chevan. 


800.    MASTERS  THESIS. 

900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION. 


Credit,  6. 
Credit,   18. 


580.  SOVIET  SOCIETY. 

Survey  of  the  major  social  institutions,  processes,  and  prob- 
lems of  Soviet  society.  Special  reference  to  official  and  popu- 
lar values  and  norms,  stratification,  social  control,  the  family, 
types  of  socialization  and  social  problems.         Mr.   Hollander. 

587.   SOCIOLOGY  OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS. 
Influence  of  social  factors  on  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  possi- 
ble etiology  of  mental  disorders.  Application  of  sociological 
concepts  and  methods  in  considering  the  nature  and  extent 
of  mental  disorders. 
Prerequisite.  Soc  286  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Piedmont. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

547.  ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS. 

Basic  statistical  principles  and  techniques  with  special  refer- 
ence to  application  in  sociology.  Mr.   Mehta,   Mr.   Park. 

548.  SOCIAL  STATISTICS. 

Introduction     to     principles     of     multivariate     techniques, 

including  sociology  and  related  fields. 

Prerequisite,  Soc  547  or  equivalent.       Mr.    Mehta,   Mr.    Park. 

551.  URBAN  SOCIOLOGY. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  world  urbanization  with  special 
reference   to  demographic  characteristics  of  urban   popula- 
tions, urban  ecology,  and  urban  social  structure. 
Prerequisite,  Soc  101  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mrs.  Golden,   Mr.   Mehta. 

552.  URBANIZATION  AND  THE  CITY. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  world  urbanization,  its  causes,  and 
consequences.  Regional  variations  in  the  nature  of  urbaniza- 
tion and  trends  in  major  countries  related  to  major  aspects  of 
the  social  structure  of  cities. 
Prerequisite,  Soc  101.  Mrs.  Golden. 

556.  RACE  RELATIONS. 

Social,  economic,  and  political  aspects  of  racial  problems  in 
the  U.S.,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Negro  and  major 
ethnic  groups.  Problems  resulting  from  contact  of  races  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America.  Mr.  Gordon. 

557.  FAMILY. 

Development  of  the  customs  of  courtship  and  marriage  of  the 
contemporary  American  family;  basis  causes  of  changes  and 
trends  of  the  family  including  mate  selection,  marriage  laws, 
marital  prediction,  husband-wife  relations.  Mr.   Korson. 

558.  SOCIAL  INTERACTION. 

The  processes  leading  to  the  socialization  of  the  group  mem- 
ber; emphasis  on  role  properties,  play,  control  models,  and 
power  definitions.  Mr.    Hewitt. 

561.    POPULATION  PROBLEMS. 

Physical  and  social  factors  which  influence  population 
change  through  births,  deaths,  and  migration;  emphasis  on 
the  population  problems  of  underdeveloped  areas  in  the 
world  today.  Mr.   Wilkinson. 

565.  THE  POPULATION  OF  JAPAN. 

A   demographic  survey   of  the  history  and  development  of 

modern  Japan.   Emphasis  on   the  similarities  and  contrasts 

between   Japan's   demographic    transition    and    that   of   the 

West. 

Prerequisite,  Soc  261  or  equivalent.  Mr.   Wilkinson. 

570.  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE  OF  INDIA. 

Origins,  distribution,  and  cultural  traits  of  the  major  groups 
in  India.  Marriage,  family,  and  caste  patterns,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  and  positions  in  the  economic  and  political  system. 

Mr.  Driver. 

575.  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Incidence,  distribution,  and  interrelations  among  the  major 
types  of  social  tensions  in  human  societies.  Research  and 
field  trips  likely.  Mr.   Lewis. 


592.   BACKGROUND  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIAL 

WELFARE. 
Historical   development   and  current  status  of  British   and 
American  concerns  about  poverty  in  the  context  of  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution;  sociological  perspectives  concerning  differ- 
entials in  access  to  economic  security  and  social  rewards. 

Mr.  Sutton. 

663.   FERTILITY  AND  SOCIETY. 

A  review  of  past  and  present  trends  in  fertility  on  a  world- 
wide basis,  an  analysis  of  the  social  determinants  and  conse- 
quences of  these  trends,  and  an  assessment  of  likely  future 
trends. 
Prerequisites,  Soc  261  and  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Yaukey. 

667.  POPULATION  THEORIES  AND  POLICIES. 
The  major  theories  concerning  population  growth,  distribu- 
tion, internal  and  international  migration,  and  population 
quality.  Theorists  include  the  pre-Malthusians,  Malthus, 
Marx,  Keynes,  Stouffer,  Petersen.  Myrdal,  Clark,  Coale,  Key- 
fitz,  Spengler,  Davis,  and  others.  Mr.   Driver. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COURSES 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES  550.   AFRICA.  SOUTH  OF  THE 

SAHARA. 
Introductory  study  of  recent  political,  economic,  and  social 
developments  in  the  principal  countries  in  Africa,  south  of 
the  Sahara. 

Prerequisites,  at  least  two  courses  in  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing fields:  government,  economics,  sociology. 

Mr.   Driver. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES  569.   INDIA  AND  SOUTH  ASIA. 

Introductory  study  of  recent  political,  economic,  and  social 
developments  in  India  and  the  countries  of  South  Asia. 
Prerequisites,  at  least  two  semester  courses  in  one  or  more  of 
the     following    fields:     government,    economics,    sociology, 
anthropology.  Mr.  Driver. 

RELATED  COURSES 

PSYCH  780.  ADVANCED  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

PSYCH  781.   ATTITUDES. 

PSYCH  784.  GROUP  DYNAMICS. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  735.   SOCIAL  EPIDEMIOLOGY. 


Spanish 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 

H.  L.  Boudreau,  Professor,  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  B.A.,  Illinois,  1948; 
MA.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1965. 

Sumner  M.  Greenfield,  Professor  and  Graduate  Pro- 
gram Director,  B.A.,  Boston  College,  1946;  M.A.,  Bos- 
ton University,  1947;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1957. 
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Antonio  Andrade,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  San 
Jose  State,  1959;  M.A.,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Indiana,  1975. 

Robert  L.  Bancroft,  Professor,  B.A.,  Washington, 
1935;  M.A.,  1947;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1957. 

Pedro  Barreda,  Associate  Professor,  M.A..  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Buffalo.  1966;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Blanche  De  Puy,  Professor,  B.A.,  Wellesley,  1942;  M. 
Litt.,  Pittsburgh,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Stanford,  196L 

Francisco  FernAndez-Turienzo,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Universidad  Pont,  de  Salamanca,  1956;  M.A., 
University  of  Basilea  (Switzerland),  1965;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Jules  Piccus,  Professor,  B.A.,  Queens,  1942;  M.A., 
Princeton,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1951. 

Irving  P.  Rothberc,  Professor,  B.S.,  Temple  Univer- 
sity. 1948;  M.A..  Pennsylvania  State,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

Nina  M.  Scott,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Wellesley. 
1959;  MA. .Stanford,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Rosalie  S.  Soons,  Assistant  Professor,  A.B. ,  Brvn  Mawr, 
1947;  M.A.,  Connecticut,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

John  J.  Staczek,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Ohio  State, 
1965,  M.S.,  Georgetown,  1970;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Harlan  G.  Sturm,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Minnesota, 
1963;  M.A.,  1965;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina,  1967. 

Sidney  F.  VVexler,  Professor,  B.S..  New  York  Univer- 
sity, 1932;  M.A.,  Colorado,  1933;  Ph.D.,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, 1952. 

Juan  C.  Zamora,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.,  New  York  at 
Buffalo,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1971. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MASTER  OF  ARTS 
DEGREE 


Students  may  specialize  in  Literature,  in  Bilingual- 
Bicultural  Studies,  or  in  Hispanic  Linguistics.  In  addition 
to  the  general  requirements  for  the  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity, the  following  special  requirements  must  be  met: 

1.  Spanish  707,  708  (General  View  of  Hispanic  Liter- 
atureand  Methods  of  Analysis  and  Research). 

2.  One  course  in  Hispanic  Linguistics.  (Contact  the 
Department  for  the  specific  number  and  title). 

3.  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  second  foreign  language 
pertinent  to  the  student's  program. 

4.  Spanish  800  may  be  elected  for  six  credits. 

5.  Terminal  examinations  as  follows: 

a.  Comprehensive  examination. 

b.  For  those  electing  Spanish  800.  oral  defense  of 
thesis. 

6.  Students  specializing  in  Bilingual-Bieultural  Studies 
have  a36-eredit  program  but  are  relieved  of  requirements  1 
and  3  above. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  Ph.D.  DEGREE 

Students  may  specialize  in  Literature  or  in  Hispanic 
Linguistics.  In  addition  to  the  general  requirements 
for  the  degree  at  the  University,  the  following  special 
requirements  must  be  met: 

1.  Spanish  707,  708  (General  View  of  Hispanic  Liter- 
ature and  Methods  of  Analysis  and  Research),  or  equi- 
valent knowledge. 

2.  One  course  in  Hispanic  Linguistics,  or  equivalent 
knowledge.  (Contact  the  Department  for  the  specific 
number  and  title). 

3.  A  reading  knowledge  at  the  intermediate  level  of 
two  foreign  languages  pertinent  to  the  student's  pro- 
gram. 

4.  Written  and  oral  comprehensive  examinations. 

5.  Spanish  900  (Doctoral  Dissertation). 

N.B.:  Graduate  programs  in  the  Department  of 
Spanish   and   Portuguese  have   recently    been   revised. 

Courses  not  listed  below  (particularly  in  Hispanic  Linguis- 
tics and  in  Bilingual-Bieultural  Studies)  are  also  being 
offered. 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUA1  E  SI  I  DEN  rS  ONLY 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

COURSE  NOT  FOR  MAJOR  CREDI  I 

409.  GRADUATE  READING  CO!  RSF 

For  graduate  students  preparing  for  the  MA  oi  Ph  I)  read 
ing  examination.  No  previous  knowledge  "t  Spanish 
required.  No  i  redit, 


700.    PROBLEM  COl  RSI 

Directed  study  in  some  phase  of  linguistics  literature. 

Credit, 


1-6. 


707.  708.  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  HISPANIC  LITERATURE 
AND  METHODS  OF  AN  \IASIs  \ND 
RESEARCH.  Credit,  6. 

Specific  topics  of  Spanish  710  through  799  announced  in  the 
spring  of  the  preceding  year. 

710.  THE  SPANISH  LANGUAGE. 

The  development  of  Spanish   and   its  relationship  to  other 
Romance  languages.  Credit,    3-12.    Mr.    Piccus. 

715.  SEMINARS  IN  EARLY  MEDIEVAL  LITERATURE. 

A  phase  of  Spanish  literature  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 
Prerequisite,  a  knowledge  of  Latin.  Spanish  710.  or  equiva- 
lent. Credit,   3-/2.   Mr.    Piccus,   Mr.  Sturm. 

720.   SEMINARS  IN  LATER  MEDIEVAL  LITERATURE. 
A  phase  of  Spanish  literature  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 
Credit,  i-12.   Mr.   Piccus,   Mr.  Sturm. 

730.  SEMINARS  IN  RENAISSANCE  AND  BAROQUE 

LITERATURE. 
Aspects  of  Spanish  intellectual  and  spiritual  movements  of 
the  16th  and  I  7th  centuries  as  reflected  in  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  literature.  Credit,    1-12.   Mr.   F- 

Turienzo.   Mr    Rolhberg 
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735.  SEMINARS  IN  THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  POETRY. 
The  poets  and  poetic  currents  of  the  Spanish  Golden  Age. 

Credit,  3-12.   Mr.  F-Turienzo,  Mr.  Rothberg. 

740.  SEMINARS  IN  GOLDEN-AGE  FICTION. 
Aspects  of  the  novel  in  16th- and  17th-century  Spain. 

Credit,  3-12.   Mr.   F-Turienzo,   Mr.   Rothberg. 

745.  SEMINARS  IN  THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  DRAMA. 
The  development  and  apogee  of  the  Spanish  comedia  in  the 
Golden  Age.  Credit,  3-12.   Mr.  Rothberg. 

755.  SEMINARS  IN  18TH-CENTURY  LITERATURE. 
Phases  of  Spanish  thought  and  literature  in  the  18th  century. 
Credit,  3-12.   Mr.  Greenfield. 

760.  SEMINARS  IN  19TH-CENTURY  POETRY  AND 
DRAMA. 

Aspects  of  the  theater  and  poetry  of  19th-century  Spain. 

Credit,  3-12.   Mr.  Boudreau,  Mr.  Greenfield,  Ms.  Soons. 

765.  SEMINARS  IN  19TH-CENTURY  PROSE. 

Nineteenth-century  Spanish  thought  or  narrative  literature. 
Credit,  3-12.   Mr.   Boudreau,   Ms.  De  Puy,  Mr.  Greenfield. 

770.  SEMINARS  IN  INTELLECTUAL  AND  ESTHETIC 

MOVEMENTS. 
Intellectual  and  esthetic  developments  in  the  modern  His- 
panic world.  Credit,  3-12.   Ms.  De  Puy,  Mr.   F- 

Turienzo,   Mr.  Greenfield. 


775.  THEATER  OF  LORCA. 


Credit,  3-12. 


780.  SEMINARS  IN  20TH-CENTURY  PROSE. 
The  novel,  short  story,  and  essay  in  modern  Spain. 
Credit,  3-12.    Mr.   Boudreau,   Ms.   De  Puy,   Mr.   Greenfield. 

785.  SEMINARS  IN  SPANISH-AMERICAN  POETRY  AND 
DRAMA. 

Individual  Spanish-American  poets  or  dramatists,  and  in 
groups  or  movements. 

Credit,  3-12.   Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.   Barreda. 

790.   SEMINARS  IN  SPANISH-AMERICAN  PROSE. 
The  novel,  short  story,  chronicle,  and  essay  in  Spanish  Amer- 
ica. Credit,  3-12.   Mr.   Bancroft,   Mr.   Barreda. 

799.  SEMINARS  IN  HISPANIC  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE. 

Phases  of  Spanish  language  and  Spanish  and  Spanish-Ameri- 
can literature  that  involve  two  or  more  of  the  areas  of  courses 
number  710  through  790.  Credit,  3-12. 

800.  MASTER'S  THESIS.  Maximum  credit,   9. 

900.  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION.  Credit.  15. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

609.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION. 

The  elements  of  stylistics.  Mr.   Barreda. 

620.  SPANISH  LITERATURE  TO  1500. 

Spanish  literature  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance. 

Mr.   Piccus,  Mr.  Sturm. 

621.  SPANISH  MEDIEVAL  POETRY. 

Spanish  epic,  lyric  poetry  and  other  verse  of  the  period. 

Mr.   Piccus,   Mr.   Sturm. 

622.  SPANISH  MEDIEVAL  PROSE. 

Narrative,  historical,  and  didactic  prose  works  of  medieval 
Spain.  Mr.   Piccus,   Mr.  Sturm. 

631.   PROSE  OF  THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

Major  prose  works  in  16th-  and  17th-century  Spain.  Empha- 
sis on  the  novel,  excluding  the  Quijote.  Mr.   F- 

Turienzo,   Mr.   Rothberg. 


632.  LYRIC  POETRY  OF  THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

Spanish  poetry  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  from  Garcilaso 
to  Gongora.  Mr.   F-Turienzo,  Mr.  Rothberg. 

633.  DRAMA  OF  THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

The    comedia    during    the    period    of   maximum    creation, 
1556-1681.  Mr.  Rothberg,   Mr.  Sturm. 

634.  CERVANTES. 
Intensive  study  of  the  Quijote. 


Mr.   F-Turienzo. 


640.  SPANISH  LITERATURE  FROM  1700  THROUGH 
ROMANTICISM. 

Spanish  literature  and  thought  in  the  18th  century  and  the 
Romantic  movement.  Mr.   Greenfield. 

641.  19TH-CENTURY  SPANISH  NOVEL. 
Prose  fiction  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century. 

Mr.  Boudreau,  Ms.  De  Puy,  Mr.  Greenfield,   Ms.  Soons. 

645.  MODERN  SPANISH  THEATER. 

Development  of  the  theater  in  Spain  from  the  post-romantic 
period  to  the  present.  Mr.  Greenfield. 

646.  20TH  CENTURY  SPANISH  PROSE  FICTION. 

The  novel  in  Spain  from  the  Generation  of '98  to  the  present. 
Mr.  Boudreau,  Ms.  De  Puy,  Mr.  Greenfield,  Ms.  Soons. 

647.  MODERN  SPANISH  POETRY. 
Poetry  in  Spain  from  Becquer  to  the  present. 

Mr.  Boudreau,   Ms.  Soons. 

648.  THE  ESSAY  AS  A  LITERARY  GENRE. 

650.  SPANISH-AMERICAN  LITERATURE  TO  1900. 

A  general  view,  with  intensive  study  of  selected  major  works. 
Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.   Barreda. 

651.  THE  MODERNISTA  MOVEMENT. 

Modernismo  in  Spanish  America,  including  a  comparative 
study  of  its  manifestations  in  Spain. 

Mr.  Bancroft,   Mr.  Barreda,  Mr.  Greenfield. 

652.  MAJOR  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WRITERS. 
Intensive  study  of  major  figures  in  Spanish-American  litera- 
ture. Mr.   Bancroft,   Mr.   Barreda,   Mr.  Greenfield. 

653.  SPANISH-AMERICAN  POETRY  AND  DRAMA 
SINCE  MODERNISMO. 

The  principal  authors  and  movements  in  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  Bancroft,   Mr.  Barreda. 

655.  MODERN  SPANISH-AMERICAN  PROSE  FICTION. 

Spanish-American  prose  fiction  in  the  late  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries.  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Barreda. 

656.  CONTEMPORARY  PROSE  FICTION  IN  SPANISH 
AMERICA. 

The  recent  novel  and  short  story. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Barreda. 

657.  HISPANIC  LITERATURE  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  development  of  the  literature  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  of  the 
historical  cultural  and  socio-political  factors  that  have 
shaped  it.  Mr.  Barreda. 

673.   AMERICAN  POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

675.  THE  TEACHING  OF  SPANISH. 

A  systematic  analysis  of  the  major  problems  anticipated  in 
the  teaching  of  Spanish.  Mr.  Staczek. 

678.  SPANISH  PHONETICS. 

Spanish  phonetic  theory  and  its  application  to  the  teaching 

of  Spanish. 

3  class  hours,  1  laboratory  session.  Mr.  Staczek,  Mr.  Zamora. 
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679.  THE  STRICTURE  OF  MODERN  SPANISH. 
Syntax  and  morphology  of  contemporary  Spanish.  Both  the 
oral  and  written  systems  analyzed  from  the  points  of  view  ol 
the  major  modern  grammatical  theories.  Structural  differ- 
ences between  Spanish  and  English;  problems  of  interference 
for  the  nonnative.  Mr.   Zamora. 


Sport  Studies 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Harold  J.  VanderZwaac,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Sport  Studies,  B.A.,  Calvin  College,  1951, 
M.A.,  Michigan,  1952;  Ph.D..  1962. 

Peter  J.  Graham,  Assistant  Professor.  B.S.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1964;  M.A.,  Michigan  State,  1965;  Ed.D., 
Massachusetts,  1975. 

Guy  M.  Lewis,  Professor.  B.S.,  East  Carolina,  1950; 
M.Ed.,  North  Carolina,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Maryland,  1964. 

JohnW.  Loy,  Professor,  Lewis  &  Clark,  1961;  M.A.,  Iowa, 
1963;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1967. 

Betty  Spears,  Professor,  B.S.,  Purdue,  1940,  M.S., 
Wellesley,  1944;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1956. 

Judith  S.  Toyama,  Assistant  Professor.  B.A.,  Southern 
California,  1969;  M.A.,  Wisconsin,  1971;  Ph.D.,  Waterloo, 
1975. 

GRADUATE  FACULTY  MEMBERS  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  WITH  RELATED  IN- 
TERESTS 

Walter  Kroll,  Professor.  P. ED.,  Indiana,  1959. 

C.  Lynn  Vendien,  Professor.  Ed.D.,  Stanford,  1957. 


SPORT  STUDIES 

CURRICULAR  REQUIREMENTS 

M.S.  in  Physical  Education  and  Ph.D.  in  Human  Move 
ment 

Graduate  degrees  offered  by  the  School  of  Physical 
Education  are  the  Master  of  Science  (M.S.)  in  Physical 
Education  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  in 
Human  Movement.  Three  programs  of  study  leading 
to  the  M.S.  degree  have  been  structured  as  concentra- 
tions and  indentified  as  Exercise  Science,  General  and 
Sport  Studies.  The  latter  concentration  includes  a 
related  professional  program  in  Sport  Administration. 
Concentrations  in  either  Exercise  Science  or  Sport 
Studies  are  available  at  the  Ph.D.  level.  Sport  Studies 
consists  of  specialization  in  the  history,  sociology,  social 
psychology  and  philosophy  of  sport.  Outlined  below 
are  specific  curricular  requirements  for  the  concentra- 
tions in  sport  studies: 


—  12hrs 

—    9 

—    9 

30  hrs. 

—  12  hrs 

—    6 

—    6 

—    6 

30  hrs. 

—  12  hrs 

—    3 

—    f> 

—   9 

30  hrs. 

M.S.  (non-thesis) 
*Core 
Seminars 
Electives 


M.S.  (thesis) 

*Core 

Thesis 

Seminars 

Electives 

M.S.  —  Sport  Administration 

♦Core 

700.  Special  Problems 

(Sport  Administration) 
700.  Special  Problems 

(Internship  in  Sport  Admin.) 
Electives  (at  least  6  hours  in  the 

School  of  Business  Admin.) 


*Core  Courses  — 

563  sport  .mil  I  heories  of  Psychological  Proces 

564  Philosoptu  ot  Spoil 

565  Sociology  of  Sport 

561  World  History  of  Sport,  or 

662  Hision  ofSport  in  the  United  States 


Ph.D. 

A    S(  hool  of  Physical  Education  — 

Content  Courses 30  hrs. 

1    Basic  Courses 

(500  and  600  level) 15  his. 

2.  Advanced  Courses 15  hrs. 

a.  Seminars  in  major  and  minoi 

specializations* (i  his. 

b.  Advanced  Topics  and 

Seminars   9  hrs. 

B.  School  of  Physical  Education  — 

Research    30  hrs. 

1.  Thesis  (800) 6  hrs. 

2.  Seminar  in  Human 

Movement  (899) 6  hrs. 

3.  Dissertation  (900) 18  hrs. 

C.  Related  Work  (taken  in  departments  outside 

School  of  Phys.  Ed.)   30  hrs. 

1.  Cognate  Field**   15  hrs. 

2.  Electives 15  hrs. 

TOTAL  90  hrs. 

(18  of  the  30  hours  in  related  work  must  be  taken  at  the 
700  or  above  level.) 

♦Seminar  — 

782.  Seminar  in  the  Sociology  of  Sport 

**Study  in  one  of  the  following  departments — 
History 
Sociology 
Psychology 
Philosophy 
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ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESSS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 


Sociology  of  Sport 

565.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  SPORT. 

Sport  as  a  social  institution,  including  both  the  structure  and 

function  of  sport. 

Prerequisite,  PE  200.  Mr.   Loy. 

782.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  SPORT. 

An  analysis  of  the  utility  of  sociological  paradigms,  models 
and  theories  for  the  explanation  of  sport  phenomena,  includ- 
ing autotelic  and  agonetic  behavior. 

Prerequisites,  PE  565,  one  sociological  theory  course,  and  one 
research  methods  course.  Mr.   Loy. 


Philosophy  of  Sport 

564.   PHILOSOPHY  OF  SPORT. 

A  philosophical  analysis  of  key  concepts  which  influence  the 
objectives  of  various  programs  in  the  broad  realm  of  sport. 
Prerequisite,  PE  203.  Mr.  VanderZwaag. 

664.  ATHLETICS:  A  PHILOSOPHIC  INQUIRY. 
A  critical  analysis  of  those  historical,  sociological,  and  psy- 
chological factors  which  have  influenced  the  concept  of  ath- 
letics and  caused  issues  in  programs  associated  with  this  con- 
cept. 
Prerequisite,  PE  564.  Mr.   VanderZwaag. 


History  of  Sport 

561.   WORLD  HISTORY  OF  SPORT. 

Factors  influencing  the  rise  of  sport  and  the  role  of  sport  in 

society. 

Prerequisite,  PE  202.  Mr.   Lewis. 

662.   HISTORY  OF  SPORT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Sport  in  America   from  earliest  times  to  the  contemporary 
period.  Emphasis  on  the  social,  political,  and  economic  fac- 
tors which  affected  the  development  of  sport. 
Prerequisite,  PE  561.  Mr.  Lewis. 

666.   HISTORY  OF  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  SPORT. 

Developments  in  sport  at  educational  institutions  from  the 

age  of  unorganized  play  to  the  present. 

Prerequisites,  PE  561  or  PE  662.  Mr.   Lewis. 


Other  Courses 

663.  COMPARATIVE  SPORT. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  sport  in  selecled  countries.  Empha- 
sis on  historical,  cultural,  and  social  values  affecting  the  sta- 
tus of  sport. 
Prerequisite,  PE  561.  Miss  Vendien. 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Topics  include:  sport  and  theories  of  psychological  processes, 
history  of  women  in  sport,  sport  adminstration,  internship  in 
sport  adminstration,  the  social  psychology  of  sport,  the  phi- 
losophy of  sport,  the  history  of  sport,  and  advanced  individ- 
ual research  topics.  Credit,  1-9,  fall;  1-6,  spring, 

799.   CONTEMPORARY  PROBLEMS  IN  HUMAN 
MOVEMENT. 

Seminar,  review,  analysis,  and  evaluation  of  contemporary 
problems.  A  broad  review  of  literature  combined  with  criti- 
cal analysis  of  selected  items.  Credit,  3-6. 


834.    KINESTHETIC  FORM. 

The  problem  of  the  definition  of  form  in  movement  as  it 
relates  to  learning.  Miss  Hubbard. 

899.  SEMINAR  IN  HUMAN  MOVEMENT. 

Topics  in  human  movement  not  covered  in  regular  course. 

Credit,   1   each  semester;  Maximum  credit,   6. 


Theater 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 

David  M.  Knauf,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Theater,  B.F.A.,  Ohio  University,  1958; 
M.A.,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Iowa,  1962. 

Doris  E.  Abramson,  Associate  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1949;  M.A., 
Smith,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1967. 

Jeffrey  A.  Fiala,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Wisconsin, 
1967;  M.F.A.,  1970. 

June  B.  Gaeke,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Wisconsin, 
1969;  M.F.A.,  1971. 

Harry  E.  Mahnken,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Geneva 
College,  1951;  M.F.A.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, 1955. 


800.    MASTERS  THESIS. 


Credit,  3-6 


MASTER  OF  FINE  ARTS  IN  THEATER 

The  Department  of  Theater  offers  a  three-year, 
60-credit,  in-residence  program  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Fine  Arts  in  Theater  with  specialized  train- 
ing in  dramaturgy  (theatrical  criticism  and  playwrit- 
ing),  performance  (acting  and  directing),  and  scenogra- 
phy  (scenic,  lighting  and  costume  design  and 
execution). 

The  training  program  is  preprofessional,  and  gradu- 
ates are  expected  to  qualify  for  careers  in  permanent, 
full-scale  producing  companies  or  ensembles,  whether 
regional  or  university  and  community  based.  The  pro- 
gram is  not  intended  for  beginners.  It  presumes  a 
strong  humanistic  background,  functional  experience 
in  all  the  arts  of  theater,  and  previous  demonstration  of 
high  artistic  promise  in  the  area  of  intended  specializa- 
tion. The  long-range  objective  of  the  training  program 
is  stage  innovation.  It  is  assumed,  however,  that  theat- 
rical invention  presupposes  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  dramatic  convention,  theoretical  as  well  as 
practical  understanding  of  the  resources  of  perform- 
ance as  an  artistic  medium,  and  demonstrable  mastery 
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of  the  techniques  and  instruments  of  stage  expression. 
The  program  is  not  conducive  to  premature  ingenuity, 
and  prospective  students  without  the  stamina,  determi- 
nation, and  patience  to  undergo  extensive  trial  and 
preparation  for  performance  and  production  should 
not  apply.  Those  with  restrictive  interests  (e.g.  in 
improvisation  or  environmental  staging  or  musical 
theater  alone)  will  also  be  thwarted  by  the  breadth  of 
training  required  and  should  seek  out  other  programs 
better  suited  to  their  particular  needs. 

The  Department  of  Theater  is  housed  in  an  elabo- 
rate new  center  for  the  performing  arts  with  fully 
equipped  laboratories,  studios,  workshops,  and  stages 
designed  for  all  styles  and  types  of  performance.  The 
University  library  and  other  archives  in  the  area  hold 
extensive  collections  for  production  research. 

Enrollment  in  the  graduate  program  in  Theater  is 
restricted  in  order  to  insure  the  highest  possible  qual 
ity  of  training.  At  present,  the  number  of  openings  is 
limited  to  vacancies  created  through  graduation  and 
attrition.  Instruction  is  organized  in  academic-year 
units,  and  applications  are  normally  considered  for  the 
fall  term  only. 

Applicants  should  follow  the  procedures  and  meet 
the  requirements  for  admission  established  by  the 
Graduate  School.  In  addition,  a  minimum  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  3.0  (on  a  4.0  scale)  should  have 
been  earned  on  all  previous  college  work.  The  Gradu- 
ate Record  Examination  is  required.  The  Miller  Anal 
ogies  Test  may  also  be  requested  if  evidence  of  poten- 
tial success  in  the  Theater  program  is  in  question. 

All  applicants  must  submit  a  complete  resume  of 
production  experiences  and  interview  with  the  Gradu 
ate  Committee.  Those  who  intend  to  concentrate  in 
acting  and  directing  should  be  prepared  to  audition 
Applicants  who  wish  to  concentrate  in  theatrical  criti- 
cism, playwriting,  and  directing  should  submit  appro- 
priate critical  essays.  Those  interested  in  playwriting 
should  also  offer  drafts  of  at  least  two  original  scripts 
Applicants  who  intend  to  focus  their  training  in  scenic, 
lighting,  or  costume  design  should  submit  a  portfolio. 
Manuscripts  and  portfolios  are  returned  upon  request. 

Completed  application  forms,  transcripts,  letters  ol 
recommendation,  and  examination  scores  should  be 
sent  directly  to  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office,  Grad- 
uate Research  Center,  University  of  Massachusetts. 
Amherst,  MA  01002.  All  other  supportive  material 
should  be  sent  to  the  Graduate  Program  Director. 
Department  of  Theater,  Fine  Arts  Center,  University 
of  Massachusetts.  Amherst,  MA  01002. 

Instruction  in  the  program  is  centered  in  individu- 
ally planned  projects  carried  out  within  the  framework 
of  specialized  studios  and  workshops,  supported  by 
directed  readings  in  the  history  and  theory  of  stage 
practice  and  by  various  seminars  in  play  and  produc- 
tion research  and  analysis. 

The  program  is  organized  into  three  sequential  peri 
ods  of  training,  one  for  apprentices,  one  for  journey 
men,  and  one  for  masters.  Admission  to  each  successive 
period  is  by  review  only.  Students  enter  the  program  as 
apprentices  and  train  for  a  minimum  of  two  semesters. 
It  is  a  period  of  intensive  trial  and  review  structured  to 
permit  scrutiny  of  the  student's  artistic  attitudes,  apti- 
tudes, and  potential.  Apprentices  assume  limited 
responsibilities  in  the  public  performances  of  the  Uni- 
versity Theater.  Those  permitted  by  review  to  con- 
tinue in  the  program  train  as  journeymen  for  a  mini- 
mum of  two  consecutive  semesters.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
student's  ability  to  synthesize  knowledge,  experience. 


skill,  and  imagination  and  to  collaborate  on  team 
efforts.  Journeymen  assume  more  important  responsi- 
bilities in  the  public  performances  of  the  University 
Theater.  Those  admitted  by  review  to  candidacy  for 
the  degree  train  as  masters  for  a  minimum  of  two  con- 
secutive semesters.  Focus  is  on  the  confirmation  of 
artistic  skill,  authority  in  craft  and  performance,  'and 
originality  of  expression.  Masters  produce  a  major  crea- 
tive work  and  share  with  the  faculty  and  staff  full 
responsibility  for  the  public  performances  of  the  Uni- 
versity Theater. 

With  the  exception  of  Theater  700.  Special  Prob- 
lems, and  Theater  800.  Master's  Thesis,  all  graduate 
instruction  in  Theater  is  currently  offered  under 
experimental  course  numbers.  For  complete  informa- 
tion, contact  the  Graduate  Program  Director. 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TOCRAD1    \UM[  DEN  I  SOMA 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Independent  study  in  special  subjects  Credit,  M. 

741.  \DVANCED  SCENE  DESIGN. 

Special    problems    in    conceiving    the    visual    elements    »( 
theatre.  Experimental  design  and  design  for  atypical  theatre 
slrur  lures  emphasized. 
Prerequisite,  Theater  24  1/34  1  or  equivalent. 

742.  HISTORY  Ol    ["HEATRICAL  COST!  Ml    I 

Period  costumes  from   primitive  man  to  ihe   !7ih  century; 
projects  in  design  from  a  number  of  Ihese  periods. 
Prerequisite,  Theater  242/542  or  equivalent. 

713     HISTORY  Ol-    I  HI-  \  I  RIC  U   (  OS  1  I   Ml    II 
Period  costume  from  the  17th  century  to  the  present;  projects 
in  design  from  ,i  number  ol  these  periods 
Prerequisite.  Theater  242/542  or  equivalent. 

744    ADVANCED  AC  I  ING 

Investigation  of  an  experimentation  with  various  actor-char- 
acter relationships. 
Prerequisite.  Theater  244/544  or  equivalent. 

745.  ADVANCED  DIRECTING.     - 

Various  styles  of  staging  period  and  contemporary  dramas; 
examination  of  these  styles  within  their  historical  contexts. 
Prerequisite.  Theater  246/546  or  equivalent. 

747.  TOPICS  IN  THEATER  HISTORY. 

Detailed  study  of  selected  eras  in  the  development  of  theater. 

748.  TOPICS  IN  CONTEMPORARY  THEATER 
Distinctive  20th-century  theatrical  concepts  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States. 

756.  THEATER  MANAGEMENT. 

Modern  theatrical-production  organization,  economics,  spe- 
cial contractual  problems,  and  administration. 

757.  ADVANCED  STAGE  LIGH'I  ING 

Aesthetics  of  stage  lighting  and  the  problems  and  practices  of 

the  lighting  designer.  Emphasis  on  the  lighting  of  selected 

plays. 

Prerequisite,  Theater  257/557  or  equivalent. 

758.  THEATER  PRACTICUM. 

Conception  and  execution  of  two  creative  theatrical  assign- 
ments selected  with  and  supervised  by  the  student's  adviser. 
The  number  of  hours  varies  depending  on  the  projects.  Typi- 
cally, the  sequence  would  be  three  hours  credit  for  each  of 
the  M.F. A.  candidate's  first  two  semesters.  Credit,  1-6. 
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761.  CONTEMPORARY  DRAMATIC  THEORY  AND 
CRITICISM. 

Important  theories  of  dramatic  art  from  1900  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite,  Theater  261/561  or  equivalent. 

763.  THEATER  AND  RITUAL. 

Relationship  of  ritual  and  theatre  from  primitive  man  to 
Genet. 

765.  THE  RHETORIC  OF  THEATER. 

Theories  of  rhetoric  and  poetic  as  relevant  to  drama  and  (of 
specific  approaches)  to  the  rhetorical  criticism  of  plays. 

800.    MASTERS  THESIS.  Credit,  3-6. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

540.  TECHNICAL  PRODUCTION. 

The  materials  and  methods  in  construction  for  the  stage. 
Prerequisites,  Theater  1 15  and  140. 

541.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCENE  DESIGN. 

Intensive  study  and  application  of  scene  design  principles  to 
a    series   of  design    projects.    Practical    experience    through 
laboratory  work  in  scene  painting  and  decoration. 
Prerequisites,  Theater  1 15  and  140. 

542.  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  COSTUME. 
Silhouette,  draping,  color,  texture,  drafting  of  patterns,  con- 
struction, and  the  application  of  these  basic  principles  to  a 
series  of  design  projects. 

Prerequisites,  Theater  115  and  140. 

544.  ACTING  II. 

Character  analysis  and  development  with  attention  to  the 

interrelationship  of  characters. 

Prerequisites,  Theater  1 15  and  243. 

546.  DIRECTING  II. 

Problems  in  the  interpretation  and  staging  of  various  types 
of  contemporary  drama.  Attention  to  rehearsal  and  perform- 
ance procedures. 
Prerequisite,  Theater  245. 

547.  THEATER  HISTORY  I. 

The  history  of  the  theater  in  western  civilization  from  its 
beginnings  to  1642;  an  investigation  of  the  classical,  medi- 
eval, and  Renaissance  theaters.  Emphasis  on  the  origins  and 
development  of  drama,  spectacle,  theater  production,  and 
theater  architecture. 

548.  THEATER  HISTORY  II. 

History  of  the  theater  in  western  civilization.  Emphasis  on 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  the  Continental,  English,  Ameri- 
can and  modern  theaters. 

551.  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  CHILDREN'S 
LITERATURE. 

Selection  and  interpretation  of  literary  materials  for  chil- 
dren. 

552.  ADVANCED  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF 
LITERATURE. 

Concentration  on  the  philosophical  and  technical  bases  for 

reading  the   lyric   poem,   fiction,   drama,   and   documentary 

materials. 

Prerequisite,  Theater  152. 

553.  CHILDREN'S  DRAMA  I. 

Informal  dramatics,  without  an  audience,  in  classroom  and 
recreation  programs,  serving  children's  need  for  creative  out- 
lets and  furthering  awareness,  self-expression,  self  concepts, 
and  social  growth  through  imagination,  pantomime,  and 
improvised  story  dramatization. 

554.  CHILDREN'S  DRAMA  II. 

Formal  aspects  of  children's  theater;  the  selection  and  pre- 
sentation, by  adults  or  older  young  people,  of  suitable  plays 
for  the  child  audience. 
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557-  STAGE  AND  TELEVISION  LIGHTING. 

Principles,  practices,  and  equipment  involved  in  stage  and 

television  lighting. 

Prerequisites,  Theater  1 15  and  140. 

561.  HISTORY  OF  DRAMATIC  THEORY. 

A  survey  of  important  trends  and  documents  in  the  history  of 
dramatic  theory  from  Plato  to  1900. 
Prerequisite,  Theater  260. 

562.  THE  BLACK  PRESENCE  IN  AMERICAN  DRAMA. 
Selected  works  by  American  white  and  black  playwrights, 
from  mid- 19th  century  to  the  present. 

564.   HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  THEATER  AND 
DRAMA. 

The  history  of  the  American  theater  from  its  beginnings  in 
the  18th  century  to  the  present.  Concerned  in  each  period 
with  the  drama  itself,  the  building  in  which  it  is  performed, 
scenic  effects,  and  the  contribution  of  actor  and  director. 

660.   PLAYWRITING. 

The  problems  of  translating  idea  into  dramatic  action. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Donald  R.  Progulske,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1950;  M.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute,  1952;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  1956. 

Charles  F.  Cole,  Professor  of  Fisheries  Biology  and 
Graduate  Program  Director  in  Fisheries,  B.A.,  Cornell, 
1950;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Frederick  Greeley,  Associate  Professor  of  Wildlife 
Biology  and  Graduate  Program  Director  in  Wildlife, 
B.A.,  Kenyon  College,  1941;  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1949; 
Ph.D.,  1954. 

Carl  A.  Carlozzi,  Associate  Professor  of  Resource 
Planning. 

Wendell  E.  Dodge,  Associate  Professor  of  Wildlife 
Biology,  B.A.,  New  Hampshire,  1955;  M.S.,  Massachu- 
setts, 1958;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

James  E.  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Fisheries  Biol- 
ogy, B.S.,  Purdue,  1962;  M.S.,  Butler,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Ari- 
zona State,  1969. 

Joseph  J.  Kennelly,  Associate  Professor  of  Wildlife 
Biology,  B.S.,  Cornell,  1958;  M.S.,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Joseph  S.  Larson,  Professor  of  Wildlife  Biology,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1956;  M.S.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  1966. 

James  D.  Parrish,  Assistant  Professor  of  Fisheries  Biol- 
ogy, B.S.,  South  Carolina,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Rhode  Island, 
1972. 

Roger  J.  Reed,  Professor  of  Fisheries  Biology,  B.S., 
Pittsburgh,  1951;  M.S.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Michael  R.  Ross,  Assistant  Professor  of  Fisheries  Biology, 
B.S.,  Miami,  1969;  M.Sc.,  Ohio,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

THE  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 
PROGRAM  IN  WILDLIFE  AND 
FISHERIES  BIOLOGY 

Students  completing  the  master's  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity or  elsewhere  may  be  accepted  into  our  doctoral 
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program  but  are  formally  admitted  to  candidacy  only 
after  the  completion  of  a  successful  written  and  oral 
preliminary  comprehensive  examination  based  on  con- 
cepts in  general  biology,  ecology,  fisheries  and  wildlife 
biology,  and  such  other  areas  as  may  be  stipulated  by 
the  student's  Guidance  Committee.  Selection  of  courses 
is  done  by  the  student  and  his  Guidance  Committee 
and  usually  extends  into  areas  beyond  biology,  leading 
the  student  towards  competency  in  independent 
research  in  either  fisheries  or  wildlife  biology.  A  read- 
ing knowledge  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages  suffi- 
cient to  understand  journal  material  may  be  required 
of  doctoral  students  in  certain  areas  of  specialization. 
The  degree  normally  requires  three  years  of  study 
beyond  the  master's  degree. 

THE  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE 
PROGRAM  IN  EITHER  FISHERIES  BIOLOGY 
OR  WILDLIFE  BIOLOGY 

Students  may  be  accepted  into  the  master's  degree  pro- 
gram leading  to  a  degree  either  in  fisheries  biology  or 
in  wildlife  biology.  Applicants  normally  come  from 
undergraduate  biological  backgrounds  or  from  applied 
biological  areas  such  as  fisheries  or  wildlife.  Students 
with  backgrounds  in  areas  tangential  to  the  field  of 
resource  conservation  may  apply  with  the  understand 
ing  that  deficiencies  could  extend  their  time  in  the 
program;  normally,  two  years  are  required  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  master's  degree.  Candidates  normally 
write  theses  worth  10  hours  of  credit  and  are  given  a 
final  oral  examination  upon  its  completion.  Occasional 
wildlife  biology  students  completing  a  degree  without 
a  thesis  must  pass  both  a  written  and  an  oral  examina 
tion.  Students  completing  a  thesis  must  offer  in  addi- 
tion a  minimum  of  20  graduate  credits,  at  least  6  of 
which  must  be  earned  in  701-800  series  courses.  There 
is  nojanguage  requirement  for  the  master's  degree. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management  Department 
offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science 
degree  either  in  wildlife  or  in  fisheries  biology  and  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  wildlife  and  fisheries  biology. 
Staff  and  facilities  are  available  for  supporting  research 
in  upland  and  wetland  avian  biology,  mammalian  biol- 
ogy and  management;  and  estuarine,  anadromous,  and 
warmwater  fisheries  research  as  well  as  in  the  broader 
areas  of  natural  resource  management.  Graduate  train- 
ing is  required  for  professional  entrance  into  state,  fed- 
eral, and  private  employment  in  resource  management 
and  into  teaching  positions  stressing  applied  ecological 
principles  in  both  secondary  and  college-level  pro- 
grams. Most  applicants  come  from  biological  back- 
grounds as  undergraduates;  occasional  exceptions  can 
be  made,  with  the  provision  that  deficiencies  be  made 
up.  Applicants  are  encouraged  to  correspond  with  the 
Graduate  Program  Director  in  the  Department  for 
answers  to  specific  questions,  but  all  application  mate- 
rials should  be  sent  directly  to  the  Graduate  School; 
scores  from  the  Graduate  Record  Examination,  includ- 
ing the  Advanced  Biology,  must  accompany  all  appli- 
cations. The  application  must  clearly  indicate  whether 
the  candidate  wishes  to  enter  the  wildlife  biology  or 
the  fisheries  biology  degree  program.  Research  support 
at  both  the  master's  and  doctoral  level  is  frequently 
available  either  from  grants  to  individual  faculty  mem- 
bers or  through  support  provided  by  the  Cooperative 


Wildlife  and  Fishery  Units;  this  latter  support  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Fisheries  and 
Game,  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries, 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life, and  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute.  Under- 
graduates receiving  wildlife  or  fisheries  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  are  strongly  urged  to 
apply  to  other  universities  in  order  to  vary  their  profes- 
sional training. 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDEN  rS  ONLY 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

700.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  WILDLIFE  OR  FISHERIES 
BIOLOGY. 

Credit,  3  per  semester;   maximum  credit,  6. 

701,  702  SEMINAR  IN  WILDLIFE  AND/OR  FISHERIES 
BIOLOGY. 

Review  and  discussion  of  the  literature,  including  such  sub- 
jects as  population  dynamics  and  manipulation,  fish  and 
game  law  and  administration,  Afro-Eurasian  problems,  influ- 
ence of  land-use.  and  Arctic  environments. 

Credit,  I-}  per  semester;  maximum  credit,  6. 

712.  SHIPBOARD  OCEANOGRAPHIC  OPERA  1  IONS. 

The  planning  and  execution  of  an  integrated  research  train- 
ing cruise  on  board  a  research  vessel.  Familiarizes  students 
with  standard  oceanographic  procedures  and  normal  ship- 
board equipment  and  its  use. 

Prerequisite,  graduate  status  in  a  basic  or  applied  science 
related  to  the  sea.  One  two-hour  class  per  week  and  a  3-5  day 
training  cruise  (also  listed  as  Marine  Sci  712). 

Mr.  C.   F    Cole. 

745.  DYNAMICS  OF  EXPLOITED  FISH  POPULATIONS 

The  development  and  manipulation  of  mathematical  models 

of  fish  stocks  to  demonstrate  sustained  vield  principles. 

Two  one-hour  lectures  and  one  two-hour  discussion-practice 

session. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.   C.    F.  Cole. 

756.    FISHERIES  BIOMETRICS 

The    statistical    treatment    of    fisheries    research    problems. 

including  studies  on  age  and  growth,  food  habits,  population 

estimates,  condition  factors,  and  population  dynamics. 

Prerequisites,   Fish  Biol  565  and  Stat    121   or  permission  of 

instructor. 

757  ADVANCED  FISHERIES  MANAGEMENT 
Scientific  basis  for  modern  fisheries  management,  emphasiz- 
ing coldwaler  fishes,  anadromous  species,  large  reservoir  and 
river  fisheries,  and  conflicts  of  interest  with  other  water  uses. 
Prerequisites.  Fish  Biol  565  and  756,  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

758.  ADVANCED  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMEN  I 
Interrelationships  of  wildlife  and  forestry,  grazing,  cultiva- 
tion, pollution,  and  other  uses  of  natural  resources. 


800.   MASTER'S  THESIS. 

900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION. 


Credit.   61 0. 
Credit,   IS. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
(For  either  major  of  minor  credit) 

561.   PRINCIPLES  OF  WILDLIFE  BIOLOGY 
Fundamental   ecology   and    principles  of  wildlife   manage- 
ment,   with    emphasis    on    population    characteristics    and 
responses. 

Lecture  only,  for  non-majors.  Credit,  2.   Mr.  Greeley. 

Lecture  and  laboratory,  for  majors.       Credit,    ?.    Mr.  Greely. 
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562.  TECHNIQUES  OF  WILDLIFE  BIOLOGY. 
Methods  of  collecting  and  interpreting  data  in  wildlife  man- 
agement, with  emphasis  on  field  and  laboratory  experience 
in  census  methods  and  criteria  for  determining  sex,  age,  and 
other  characterisitics  of  wild  birds  and  mammals. 
Prerequisites,  one  course  in  Statistics  and  Wild  Biol  561  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Mr.   Larson. 

563.  MANAGEMENT  OF  WETLAND  WILDLIFE. 

The  origin  and  distribution  of  wetlands  in  North  America; 
identification  and  habitat  requirements  of  wetland  wildlife; 
public  and  private  management  of  wetland  environments. 
Prerequisites,  Wild  Biol  561  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Larson. 

564.  MANAGEMENT  OF  UPLAND  WILDLIFE. 

Life  histories,  identification,  and  habitat  requirements  of 
upland  game  birds,  game  mammals,  and  furbearers;  manage- 
ment of  upland  habitats.  Mr.  Greeley. 

565.  TECHNIQUES  OF  FISHERIES  BIOLOGY. 
Principles  and  techniques  of  fishery  management,  stressing 
population  and  growth  dynamics,  and  field  procedures. 

567.  LABORATORY  IN  PRINCIPLES  OF  FISHERY 

BIOLOGY. 
Field  techniques  in  fishery  biology;  operation  and  use  of  fish- 
ery    research     and     management     equipment.     Laboratory 
analysis  of  field-collected  data  using  automatic  data  process- 
ing; manuscript  preparation. 
Corequisite,  Fish  Biol  565. 
One  4-hour  laboratory.  Credit,  1. 

570.  ECOLOGY  OF  FISHES. 

Biological  responses  of  fishes  to  the  environment.  Aspects  of 

feeding,  home  range,  breeding  behavior,  and  other  responses 

to  the  environment. 

Prerequisites,  Fish  Biol  565  and  Zool  602  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

572.   INTRODUCTION  TO  MARINE  FISHERIES. 

Factors  affecting  world  marine  fisheries  resources  and  devel- 
opment. Review  of  selected  species  of  commercial  importance 
and  of  selected  world  fisheries.  Several  overnight  field  trips 
requiring  Saturday  attendance  by  arrangement. 
Prerequisites,  Fish  Biol  565  and  Zool  600  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.   C.   F.   Cole. 


Zoology 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 

John  D.  Palmer,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  B.A.,  Lake  Forest,  1957;  M.S., 
Northwestern,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Stuart  D.  Ludlam,  Associate  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.A.,  Cornell,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Lawrence  M.  Bartlett,  Professor,  B.S.,  Massachusetts, 
1939;  M.S.  1942;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1949. 

Margery  C.  Coombs,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Oberlin 
College,  1967;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Vincent  G.  Dethier,  Gilbert  L.  Woodside  Professor, 
A.B.,  Harvard,  1936;  A.M.,  1937;  Ph.D.,  1939. 

D.  Craig  Edwards,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Swarth- 
more,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1965. 

Bronislaw  M.  Homgberg,  Professor,  B.A.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1943;  M.A.,  1946;  Ph.D.,  1950. 

Mjndaugas  S.  Kaulenas,  Associate  Professor,  B.Sc, 
University  of  London,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

David  J.  Klingener,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Swarth- 
more,  1959;  A.M.,  Michigan,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1964. 
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Joseph  G.  Konkel,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Columbia, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  Case  Western  Reserve,  1968. 

Bruce  R.  Levin,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1963;  M.S.,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Bradford  C.  Lister,  Donald  Fairbairn  Visiting  Profes- 
sor, B.A.,  Tufts,  1969;  Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1974. 

Arthur  P.  Mange,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Cornell, 
1954;  Wisconsin,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

John  G.  Moner.  Professor,  Johns  Hopkins,  1949;  M.A., 
Princeton,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Drew  M.  Noden,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Washington 
and  Jefferson;  Ph.D.,  Washington,  1972. 

Melinda  A.  Novak,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

William  B.  Nutting,  Professor,  B.S.,  Massachusetts, 
1940;  M.S.,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1950. 

W.  Brian  O'Connor,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  St. 
Michaels,  1962;  M.S.,  Purdue,  1966;  Ph.D..  1967. 

Herbert  E.  Potswald,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  1959;  Ph.D,  University  of  Wash- 
ington, 1964. 

Harold  Rauch,  Professor,  B.S.,  Queens  College,  1944; 
M.S.,  Illinois,  1947;  Ph.D.,  Brown,  1950. 

John  L.  Roberts,  Professor,  B.S.,  Wisconsin,  1947;  M.S., 
1948;  Ph.D..  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1952. 

Larry  S.  Roberts,  Professor,  B.S.,  Southern  Methodist, 
1956;  M.S.,  Illinois,  1958;  D.Sc,  Johns  Hopkins,  1961. 

H.  Duncan  Rollason,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.A.,  Middlebury, 
1939;  M.A.,  Williams,  1941;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1943; 
Ph.D.,  1949. 

Theodore  D.  Sargent,  Professor,  B.S.,  Massachusetts, 
1958;  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Dennis  G.  Searcy,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Oregon 
State,  1964;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1968. 

James  G.  Snedecor,  Professor,  B.S.,  Iowa  State,  1939; 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1947. 

Dana  P.  Snyder,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Illinois, 
1947;  M.S.,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1951. 

Alastair  M.  Stuart,  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1961. 

Christopher  L.  F.  Woodcock,  Associate  Professor, 
B.Sc,  University  College,  London,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Gordon  A.  Wyse,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Swarth- 
more,  1961;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1963;  Ph.D., 
1967. 

The  Department  of  Zoology  offers  the  Master  of 
Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  The  follow- 
ing major  fields  are  represented  in  the  department: 
Animal  Behavior,  Biochemical  Zoology.  Cytology 
(including  fine  structure),  Developmental  Biology, 
Ecology,  Genetics,  Invertebrate  Zoology,  Limnology, 
Parasitology,  Physiology,  Population  Biology,  Verte- 
brate Paleontology,  and  Vertebrate  Zoology. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  advanced  degree 
programs  should  have  a  bachelor's  degree,  have  had  at 
least  10  credit  hours  in  biology  and  normally  have  been 
in  the  upper  20%  of  their  class  in  college.  A  recom- 
mended undergraduate  curriculum  would  include 
courses  in  comparative  anatomy,  embryology,  genetics, 
invertebrate       zoology,        physiology,        mathematics 
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(through  elementary  calculus),  physics,  organic  chemis- 
try, and  either  French.  German  or  Russian. 

Applicants  who  already  have  a  Master's  degree 
equivalent  to  our  own  may  be  accepted  for  entry  into 
the  Ph.D.  program.  All  applicants  should  submit  Grad- 
uate Record  Examination  scores  to  the  Graduate 
School. 

Requests  for  further  information  about  the  graduate 
program  should  be  directed  to  the  Department  of  Zool- 
ogy- 

ADVANCED  DEGREES 

I  FOR  STUDENTS  ENTERING  WITH  A  BACHE 
LOR'S  DEGREE  AS  THEIR  HIGHEST  DEGREE. 
THE  FOLLOWING  REQUIREMENTS  MIST  BE 
MET: 

A.  REQUIREMENTS  COMMON  TO  BOTH  THE 
M.S.  AND  Ph.D.  DEGREES. 

1)  All  students  must  demonstrate  a  proficiency  in  six 
areas  of  zoology  (Cell  Biology;  Developmental  Biologv; 
Ecology  and  Behavior;  Genetics  and  Evolution;  Mor- 
phology and  Systematics;  Physiology)  by  successfully 
accumulating  nine  points  out  of  12  in  a  Qualifying 
Examination  given  each  semester  during  their  first  two 
years  (if  a  Master's  candidate),  or  in  the  case  of  those 
wishing  to  proceed  to  the  Ph.D.  normally  during  theii 
first  one  and  a  half  years 

2)  All  students  must  enroll  in  the  Zoology  850  semi 
nar  and  obtain  a  minimum  average  of  one  credit  per 
year  of  residence,  or  until  a  total  of  four  credits  has 
been  acquired. 

3)  Teaching  is  regarded  as  an  important  part  of 
graduate  training,  and  all  students  are  required  to 
teach  half-time  for  two  semesters,  unless  equivalent 
experience  has  been  obtained  previously  at  another 
institution. 

4)  A  foreign  language  requirement  must  be  met. 
The  normal  languages  are  French,  German  and  Rus 
sian.  For  the  M.S.  one  language  passed  at  the  interme- 
diate level,  and  for  the  Ph.D.  one  language  passed  al 
the  advanced  level  or  two  languages  passed  at  the  inter 
mediate  level  are  acceptable.  Foreign  students  whose 
native  language  is  not  English  may  meet  the  require- 
ment for  the  Ph.D.  by  passing  one  language  at  the 
intermediate  level. 


uate  credits  must   be  taken  with  at  least   12  being 
from   the   700-900  series   in   Zoology   (or   in   courses 
approved   for   major   credit    in   Zoology)   excluding 
Zoology  700.  800  and  850. 
3)  The  passing  of  a  final  examination. 

C.  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  PH.D. 

1 )  All  requirements  under  "A"  above. 

2)  The  passing  of  an  Oral  Preliminary  Examination 
demonstrating  advanced  knowledge  of  one  major  and 
two  minor  fields  selected  from  the  following:  Animal 
Behavior,  Cell  Physiology  and  Biochemistry,  Develop 
mental  Biology.  Ecologv,  Parasitolog\ .  Physiology,  Sys 
tematics  and  Evolution.  Equivalent  work  in  another 
department  may  be  substituted  as  one  minor  area:  this 
requires  the  consent  of  the  student's  guidance  commit- 
tee and  the  Departmeut.il  Graduate  Operations  Com- 
mittee. Note:  the  Graduate  School  requires  that  the 
departmental  language  requirement  must  be  met 
before  the  Preliminarv  Examination  can  be  taken. 

3)  The  preparation  of  a  thesis  with  original  research. 

4)  The  passing  ol  a  final  ex  a  mi  nation. 

II.  FORSTUDEN  is  IN  I  ERING  U  I  I  II  A 
MASTER'S  DEGREE,  THE  FOLLOWING 
REQUIREMENTS  MUST  BE  ME  1 

A.  Requirements  for  the  Ph.D. 

1)  All  requirements  under  I-A  above  excepl  l-A  (It. 
the  passing  ol  a  qualif)  nig  examination. 

2)  Acceptance  by  a  fai  uli  v  member  willing  to  act  as  a 
supei  \  iMii . 

3)  The  passing  of  a  preliminary  examination  (see  C- 
2  above, 

4)  'I'he  preparation  of  a  thesis  containing  original 
research. 

5)  The  passing  ol  a  final  examination. 

III.  A  more  detailed  account  ol  the  requirements  for 
the  advanced  degrees,  the  qualifying  examination,  and 
a  timetable  (regarded  as  a  standard  foi  "reasonable  and 
satisfactory  progress)  are  given  in  a  Departmental 
booklet:  "Academic  Policies  Concerning  Graduate  Pro 
grams".  This  is  sent  to  all  incoming  students  and 
together  with  the  above,  and  the  Graduate  School  rules 
delineates  the  requirements  for  the  degi  ees. 


B.  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  M.S. 

1)  All  requirements  under  "A"  above. 

2)  EITHER: 

(i)  Acceptance  of  a  thesis  containing  original 
research  (Zoology  800,  10  credits);  20  graduate  cred- 
its, at  least  6  of  which  must  be  earned  in  the  700-900 
series  in  Zoology  (or  in  courses  approved  for  major 
credit  in  Zoology)  excluding  Zoology  700,  800  and 
850. 

(ii)  A  program  of  original  research  under  one  super- 
visor, but  without  the  preparation  of  a  thesis  I  Ins 
program  will  consist  of  9  credits  of  Zoology  700,  Spe- 
cial Problems.  In  addition,  21  graduate  credits  must 
be  taken,  at  least  6  of  which  must  be  earned  in  the 
700-900  series  in  Zoology  (or  in  courses  approved  for 
major  credit  in  Zoology)  excluding  Zoology  700.  800 
and  850. 

(iii)  Three  credits  of  Zoology  700,  Special  Problems. 
to  be  completed  in  one  semester;  29  additional  grad- 


ALL  COURSES  CARRY  3  CREDITS  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit  i 


700.   SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 


Credit,    1-9. 


702.  GENERAL  CYTOLOGY. 

The  morhological  features  of  cells  in  relation  to  their  func- 
tion. Lectures,  seminar  reports  and  individual  laboratory 
work. 

Offered  spring  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Zoo]  523. 

707.  BIOLOGICAL  SI  RUC  I  IRE  ANALYSIS. 
A  practical  approach  to  methods  for  studying  biological 
structures  above  the  molecular  level.  Lectures,  discussions, 
and  laboratory  experiments  and  demonstrations  cover  light 
and  electron  microscopy.  X-ray  diffraction,  and  related  tech- 
niques. 

Offered  spring  semester. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.   Woodcock. 
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708.   ELECTRON  MICROSCOPY. 

A  practical  approach  to  the  electron  microscopy  of  biological 
specimens    in    which    each    student    will    undertake    a    lab 
project.  Basic  theory  will  be  presented  in  lecture  sessions. 
Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.   Woodcock. 

7 10.    FINE  STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTION  OF  CELLS. 

Lectures,  discussions,  reading,  and  reports  on  fine  structure 

of  cells  and  dynamic  morphology. 

Offered  spring  semester. 

Prerequisites,  Zool  523,  660.  Mr.   Woodcock. 

720.   EXPERIMENTAL  EMBRYOLOGY. 

Lectures  and   discussions  on   the  casual  analysis  of  animal 

development.    Laboratory  on   in  vivo  and   in  vitro  culture 

methods. 

Offered  fall  semester. 

Prerequisites,  Zool  680  or  527.  Mr.   Noden. 

724.   ADVANCED  DEVELOPMENTAL  BIOLOGY. 

Molecular  basis  of  cell  and  tissue  differentiation.  Emphasis 
on   gene  action,  synthesis  and   function  of  macromolecules, 
and  hormonal  control  of  developmental  processes. 
Offered  spring  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Biochem  523  or  Zool  660;  Zool  540. 

Mr.    Kaulenas. 

730.   PHYSIOLOGICAL  GENETICS. 

The  nature  of  the  gene  and  its  action  in  the  developmental 

and  physiological  processes  of  the  organism. 

Offered  spring  semester. 

Prerequisites,  Zool  540  and  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Kaulenas,   Mr.   Rauch. 

740.  ADVANCED  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY. 

Continuation   of   Zoology   582.    Emphasis  on   development. 

Offered  spring  semester. 

Prerequisite,  Zool  582.  Mr.   Potswald. 

744.    METAZOAN  SYMBIOSIS. 

Host-symbiont   relationships   of   mutuals,   commensals,   and 
parasites.   Systematics,   morphology,   life  histories,  and  phy- 
siology of  metazoan  symbionts  of  animals.   Laboratory  on 
research  techniques. 
Offered  fall  semester. 

Prerequisites,  a  course  in  invertebrate  zoology  or  parasitol- 
ogy; permission  of  instructor.  Mr.   L.S.   Roberts. 

750.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  ANIMAL  BEHAVIOR. 

Topics  selected  from  active  areas  of  current  research  (e.g., 
cummunication,  development,  systems  analysis,  sociobiology) 
with  an  emphasis  on  critical  analyses  of  theory  and  method- 
ology. 

Three  hours  lecture-discussion-reports. 
Offered  spring  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Zool  650,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.   Sargent,   Mr.   Stuart. 

751.  BIOLOGY  OF  ANIMAL  POPULATIONS. 

Organization  and  process  in  the  local  population.  The  view- 
point is  holistic,  emphasizing  the  population  as  an  inte- 
grated functional  unit  of  life.  Extensive  student  participa- 
tion in  discussion  and  presentation  of  critiques  of  current 
concepts. 

Offered  fall  semester. 

Prerequisites,  Zool  757  and  either  546,  650.  or  755;  or  equiva- 
lent background;  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.   Snyder. 

755.  SYSTEMATICS  AND  EVOLUTIONARY 
MECHANISMS. 

A  theoretical  consideration  of  evolution  and  systematics  at 

and  above  the  species  level. 

Offered  fall  semester. 

Prerequisite,  Zool  540.  Mr.    Klingener. 

757.   POPULATION  AND  COMMUNITY  ECOLOGY. 

Distribution  patterns  of  organisms,  population  growth  and 
regulation,  interspecific  competition  and  other  population 
interactions,  and  community  structure  and  energetics.  Sam- 


pling methods,  use  of  models,  individual  and  group  projects 
in  the  laboratory. 

Two  hours  lecture-discussion,  one  laboratory. 
Offered  spring  semester. 

Prerequisites,  one  course  each  in  ecology,  invertebrate  zool- 
ogy. Math  124;  statistics  desirable.  Mr.   Edwards. 

770.  COMPARATIVE  NEUROPHYSIOLOGY. 

Sensory   and   nervous   function   in   invertebrates  and   verte- 
brates. Emphasis  on  integrative  mechanisms  underlying  ani- 
mal behavior. 
Offered  fall  semester. 

Prerequisites,  a  year  of  chemistry  and  physics,  and  cell  phy- 
siology or  physiological  psychology;  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Credit,  3.   Mr.  Wyse. 

780.   PHYSIOLOGICAL  REGULATORY  MECHANISMS. 

Physiological  regulation  and  its  basis  in  cells  and  organisms. 
Prerequisite,  Zool  660  or  equivalent. 

Credit,  2-4   per  semester. 
Mr.  J.   L.   Roberts,   Mr.   Moner. 

784.   ENDOCRINOLOGY. 

The  importance  of  the  endocrines  in  their  control  over  nor- 
mal functions  (growth,  metabolism,  reproduction,  etc.)  in  a 
variety  of  animals. 

Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Offered  spring  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Zool  666.  Mr.   Snedecor. 

790.  WRITING  FOR  THE  LIFE  SCIENCES. 

Principles  and  techniques  of  scientific  writing  for  students  in 
the  life  sciences  whose  researches  are  well  advanced. 
Offered  spring  semester. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Staff. 

810.  TOPICS  IN  ZOOLOGY. 

One  or  more  topics  of  special  or  current  interest  covered  in 
lectures  and  discussion.  Credit,   1-6  per  semester. 

850.   SEMINAR. 

Each  semester  a  topic  from  each  of  the  following  areas  is  cho- 
sen for  discussion:  cytology,  genetics,  and  developmental 
biology;  physiology  and  biochemistry;  environmental  and 
systematic  biology.  Credit,  1   per  semester. 

800.   MASTER'S  THESIS.  Credit,  10. 

900.   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION.  Credit,  10. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  BOTH  GRADUATE  AND 
UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

(For  either  major  or  minor  credit) 

521.  COMPARATIVE  VERTEBRATE  ANATOMY. 

Structure  and  phylogeny  of  vertebrates.  Laboratory  work 
illustrating  evolutionary  trends  and  specializations.  Experi- 
ence in  dissection. 

Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  Zool  101  or  540. 

Mrs.   Coombs,    Mr.    Klingener. 

523.   HISTOLOGY. 

Structure  of  cells,  tissues  and  organs  as  related  to  function, 
with  emphasis  on  the  mammal;  introduction  to  microtech- 
nique. 

Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  Zool  101  or  540. 

Mr.   Potswald,   Mrs.   Rollason. 

527.  EMBRYOLOGY. 

A  survey  of  embryonic  development  combining  descriptive 
and  analytical  approaches.  Developmental  concepts  and 
mechanisms  are  emphasized.  Laboratories  cover  both  descrip- 
tive and  experimental  embryology,  utilizing  living  organisms 
whenever  possible. 
Offered  spring  semester. 

Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  Zool  101  or  540.  Mr.    Noden. 
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530.   SYSTEMS  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

Lectures  on  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  based  on  an 
integrated  discussion  of  systems  of  the  body.  Laboratories 
emphasize  the  functional  properties  of  the  human  organism; 
supplemental  exercises  in  gross  anatomy  of  the  cat  and  rat 
For  students  in  Medical  Technology  and  Public  Health.  A 
limited  number  of  students  in  the  engineering  and  physical 
science  fields  allowed  by  permission  of  instructor- 
Three  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Offered  spring  semester. 

Prerequisites,  Chem  111.  112;  Zool  101.  223  (or  223  concur- 
rently). Credit,  4.   Mr.   O'Connor. 

540.    PRINCIPLES  OF  GENETICS. 

Mechanisms  of  heredity  in  plants  and  animals,  emphasizing 

transmission  and  action  of  genes,  population  genetics,  and 

evolution. 

Prerequisites,    Chem    111    and    one   semester    of   biological 

science.  Mr.    Levin.    Mr.    Mange.    Mr.    Rauc  h. 

543     INTRODUCTORY  POPULATION  BIOLOGY. 

An  evolutionary  and  integrated  introduction  to  the  demo- 
graphic, ecological,  genetic,  and  geographic  aspects  of  the 
biology  of  populations.  Consideration  of  social  implications 
and  utility.  Background  in  probability  theory,  statistics,  and 
mathematical  and  numerical  modelling  is  presented. 
Prerequisites,  Zool  145  or  540  or  equivalent,  and  I  semester 
of  mathematics. 

Two  class  hours  and  one  2-hour  period  for  discussion  and 
problem  solving.  Mr.    Levin. 

546.    POPULATION  GENETICS. 

The  causes  of  evolution,  emphasizing  genetical,  ecological, 
and  behavioral  aspects.  Some  problems  approached  through 
mathematical  models,  stressing  their  biological  implications. 
Offered  fall  semester. 

Prerequisites,  Zool  540  and  Math  123  or  135;  and  permission 
of  instructor. 

550.  MATHEMATICAL  IDEAS  IN  BIOLOGY. 

An  introduction  to  some  biological  problems  using  mathe- 
matical concepts  and  techniques  as  tools.  Emphasis  on  biol- 
ogy; topics  are  introduced  at  an  elementary  level.  They 
include  "thinking"  machines  and  artificial  intelligence, 
energetics  and  locomotion  of  animals,  and  elementar\  mod- 
els for  populations.  Intended  for  biologists,  pre-meds.  bio- 
physicists,  and  mathematicians. 

Prerequisite,  Zool  551  and  552  concurrently  or  equivalent 
background. 

551.  BIOLOGY  REVIEW  FOR  ZOOLOGY  550. 

A  survey  of  basic  aspects  of  cytology,  life  cycles,  anatomy, 
genetics,  behavior,  and  populations.  Concurrent  registration 
in  Zool  550  required.  Intended  for  students  with  an  adequate 
mathematical  background  but  weak  in  biology. 

552.  MATHEMATICS  REVIEW  FOR  ZOOLOGY  550. 

A  survey  of  basic  aspects  of  sets,  functions,  derivation  and 
integration,  qualitative  study  of  difference  and  differential 
equations.  Concurrent  registration  in  Zool  550  is  required. 
Intended  for  students  with  an  adequate  biological  back- 
ground but  weak  in  mathematics. 

575.   BIOLOGY  OF  PROTOZOA. 

Morphology  and  physiology  of  Protozoa;  the  contributions 

made  to  basic  problems  of  biology  through  studies  of  these 

organisms.    Lectures,    readings,    laboratory    demonstrations 

and  exercises.  Exact  format  varies  from  year  to  year.  Total.  5 

hours  lecture  and  laboratories. 

Offered  spring  semester. 

Prerequisites,  Chem  262  and  264.  Mr     Honigberg. 

581.   BIOLOGYOF  LOWER  INVERTEBRATES. 

Survey  of  invertebrate  animals  based  on  evolutionary  and 
phylogenetic  considerations.  Ecological  roles  and  physiologi- 
cal functions  of  the  various  groups  are  stressed.  Includes  the 
Protozoa,  Porifera.  Cnidaria.  Platyhelminthes.  Nematoda, 
Mollusca,  etc. 

Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory. 
Offered  spring  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Zool  101  or  540. 

Mr.   Nutting.    Mr.    L.   S.    Roberts. 


582     BIOLOGY  OF  HIGHER  INVERTEBRATES. 

Survey   of  invertebrate  animals   based  on  evolutionary  and 
phylogenetic  considerations.  Ecological  roles  and  physiologi- 
cal functions  of  the  various  groups  arc  stressed.  Includes  the 
Annelida,  Arthropoda,  Ectoprocta,  Echinodermata,  etc. 
Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratoi  j 
Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisites.  Zool  101  or  540. 

Mr.    Nutting.    Mr.    L.    S.    Roberts. 

583.   GENERAL  PARASITOLOGY. 

Morphology,  life  cycles,  and  physiology  of  protozoan  and  hel- 
minth parasites.  Emphasis  on  broad  aspects  of  parasitism. 
Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Zool  101  or  540;  Chem  1  12  or  114. 

Mr,    Honigberg. 

600.  VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY. 

History,  relationships,  patterns  of  distribution,  classification 

of  vertebrates  with  emphasis  on  fishes 

One  class  hour,  two  2-hour  laboratoi )  periods,  field  trips. 

Offered  fall  semester. 

Prerequisite.  Zool  101  oi  540  Mr     Andrews. 

602.   ICH  I  HYOLOGY- 

Morphology,  ecology,  and  relationships  ol  fishes,  and  iheii 

distribution  in  spa<  e  and  time. 

Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratoi )  period. 

Prerequisite,  Zool  521  oi  600  Mi     \ndrews 

606.  ORNITHOLOGY. 

Avian  biology  including  structural  and  functional  adapta- 
tions; emphasis  on  behavioral  patterns  Laboratory  includes 
field  trips. 

I  wo  i  lass  hours,  one  3- hour  laboratory  period. 
Offered  spring  semestei 
Prerequisite.  Zool  521  or  600.  Mr     Bartletl,  Mr     Sargent. 

608    M  IMMALOG1 

Evolution,  distribution,  classification  and  ecology  of  mam- 
mals. Laboratory  includes  identification  of  local  fauna  and 
selected  ecological  techniques 
Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboi  a  tor)  pei  iod 
Offered  spring  semester. 
Prerequisites.  Zool  521  or  600,  Mr.    Snyder. 

635    LIMNOLOGY, 

The    physical,   chemical,    and    biological    aspects   of   inland 

waters. 

Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  la  bora  tor)  or  field  trip. 

Offered  spring  semester. 

Prerequisites.  Bot  100.  Zool  101.  Chem  I  12,  and  Phys  103. 

Mr     Ludlam. 

637     ECOLOGY 

A  rigorous  and  comprehensive  survey   of  modern   ecology. 

Topics  covered  are:  energy  and  nutrient  budgets,  community 

ecology,  species  diversity,  population  growth  and  regulation. 

and  species  interactions.   Both  theoretical  and  experimental 

examples  are  presented. 

Two  class   hours,   and   one  3-hour   laboratory   period    (field 

trips  and  experimentation). 

Offered  fall  semester. 

Prerequisites,    Introductory    zoology,    genetics,    introductory 

calculus,  and  an  invertebrate  or  vertebrate  zoology  course,  or 

permission  of  instructor. 

650.   ANIMAL  BEHAVIOR 

The  biological  bases  of  animal  behavior,  with  an  analysis  ol 

the  methods  and  objectives  of  current  research. 

Three  class  hours. 

Offered  fall  semester. 

Prerequisites,  Zool  101  or  540  and  Psych  101;  or  Psych  215; 

or  permission  of  instructor.  Mr.   Sargent,    Mr.    Stuart. 

660.  CELL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  structure  and  function  of  cells.  Emphasis  on  membrane 
systems,  including  active  transport,  nucleic  acid  and  protein 
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synthesis,  and  the  mechanisms  involved  in  the  control  of  cel- 
lular processes. 

Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisites,  one  year  of  biology  and  Biochem  223  or  equiv- 
alent.  Mr.    Kaulenas,   Mr.   Kunkel,   Mr.   Moner,   Mr.   Searcy. 

666.   VERTEBRATE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Function  of  organs  and  organ  systems  in  vertebrates. 

Three  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Offered  fall  semester. 

Prerequisite,  Zool  660  or  Chem  520  or  523.         Mr.   Snedecor. 

670.  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Physiological  principles  involved  in  adaptations  of  animals 
to  their  environment;  emphasis  in  the  laboratory  on  experi- 
mental methods  used  to  study  adaptive  mechanisms. 
Three  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Offered  spring  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Zool  660.  Mr.  J.   L.   Roberts. 

680.   DEVELOPMENTAL  BIOLOGY. 

Lectures  emphasize  physiological  and  biochemical  aspects  of 
development.  Laboratory  period  used  for  demonstrations, 
discussions,  and  literature  reviews,  as  well  as  for  experimen- 
tal work. 

Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite.  Zool  660.  Mr.    Kaulenas,   Mr.   Kunkel. 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  COURSES  IN  OTHER 
DEPARTMENTS  WHICH  MAY  BE  TAKEN 
FOR  MAJOR  CREDIT 

AN  SCI  706.  QUANTITATIVE  INHERITANCE  AND 
SELECTION. 

AN  SCI  724.   ADVANCED  AVIAN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

AN  SCI  725.   MAMMALIAN  REPRODUCTION. 

BOTANY  7  11.  712.   ADVANCED  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY. 

BOTANY  721.   ADVANCED  PLANT  ECOLOGY. 

BIOCHEM  729.   ENZYMES. 

ENT611.   INSECT  BEHAVIOR. 

MICROBIOL  7  10.   ADVANCED  IMMUNOLOGY. 

MICROBIOL  720.    MAMMALIAN  VIROLOGY. 

MICROBIOL  770.   MICROBIAL  GENETICS. 

AN  SCI  621.   PHYSIOLOGY  OF  REPRODUCTION. 

BOTANY  521.   PLANT  ECOLOGY. 

BOTANY  611.  CYTOLOGY. 

BIOCHEM  524.   GENERAL  BIOCHEMISTRY. 

CHEM  544.   RADIOCHEMISTRY. 

CHEM  581,582.  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 

GEOL540.   INVERTEBRATE  PALEONTOLOGY. 

MICROBIOL  550.   GENERAL  MICROBIOLOGY. 

MICROBIOL  610.    IMMUNOLOGY. 

MICROBIOL  620.  VIROLOGY. 

PSYCH  550.   PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 


Faculty  Emeriti 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  FOOD  ECONOMICS 

Fayette  Hinds  Branch,  Extension  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management. 

Adrian  Herve  Lindsey,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Head  Emeritus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Manage- 
ment. 

David  Rozman.  Research  Professor  Emeritus. 


Ruth  Evelyn  Sherburne,  Instructor  Emeritus. 


animal  science 


Kenneth  Bullis,  Professor  Emeritus  (1961). 
Fred  P.  Jeffrey,  Professor  Emeritus  (1971). 

Henry  Van  Roekel,  Professor  Emeritus  (1965). 


business  adminstration 

Harold  E.  Hardy,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Marketing. 

Henry    Benjamin    Kirshen,    Dean    Emeritus    of  the 
School  of  Business  Adminstration. 

Rudolph  Harold  Kyler,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Business  Administration. 


chemical  engineering 

Hans  C.  Duus,  Professor  Emeritus 

chemistry 

Emmett  Bennett,  Professor  Emeritus. 

civil  engineering 

Elmer  C.  Osgood,  Professor  Emeritus  (1973). 

education 

Albert  William  Purvis,  Dean  Emeritus  (1967). 

electrical  engineering 

Joseph  W.  Langford,  Professor  Emeritus  (1972). 

ENGLISH 

Ellsworth  Barnard,  Professor  Emeritus  (1973). 
Marie  Campbell,  Professor  Emeritus  (1973). 
H.  Leland  Varley,  Professor  Emeritus  (1973). 

entomology 

Charles  P.  Alexander,  Professor  Emeritus  (1959). 
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Frank  R.  Shaw,  Professor  Emeritus  (1970). 
Marion  E.  Smith,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  (1971). 
Harvey  L.  Sweetman,  Professor  Emeritus  (1966). 
Ellsworth  H.  Wheeler,  Professor  Emeritus  (1969). 

FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Gerald  A.  Fitzgerald.  Professor  Emeritus  (1970). 

FOOD  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Arthur  S.  Levine,  Professor  Emeritus  (1968). 

FORESTRY  AND  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

J.  Harry  Rich,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forestry  (1958). 

FRENCH 

Stowell  C.  Coding,  Professor  Emeritus. 

GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATI  RES 

Frederick  C.  Ellert,  Professor  Emeritus  (1970). 

history 

Theodore  C.  Caldwell,  Professor  Emeritus  (1970). 
Harold  Cary,  Professor  Emeritus  (1969). 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Gladys     Mae     Cook,     Associate     Professor    Emeritus 
(1968). 

May  Estella  Foley,  Extension  Professor  Emeritus. 

Barbara  Hicgins,  Extension  Professor  Emeritus  i  1968). 

N.  May  Larson.  Extension  Professor  Emeritus. 

Mary  E.  Lojkin,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  (1969). 

H.  RuthMcIntire,  Professor  Emeritus. 

Helen  Swift  Mitchell,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  School 
of  Home  Economics  (1960). 


Anne     Williams    Wertz,     Commonwealth     Professor 
Emeritus  of  Research  (1963). 

PHILOSOPHY 

Rocer    W.    Holmes,    Mary    Lyon    Professor   Emeritus 
(1971)  (Mount  Holyoke  College). 

Alice  A.  I.azerowitz,  Sophia  and  Austin  Smith  Profes- 
sor Emeritus  (1972)  (Smith  College). 

Morris  Lazerowitz,  Sophia  and  Austin  Smith  Profes- 
sor  Emeritus  (1973)  (Smith  College). 

Clarence  Shute,  Professor  Emeritus  (1971). 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

Walter  M.  Banfield,  Professor  Emeritus  (1972). 

Emil     Frederick     Cuba,      Commonwealth     Professoi 
Emeritus. 

Linus     Hale    Jones,     Assistant     Research     Professoi 
Emeritus. 

Malcolm  A.  McKenziE,  Professor  and  Director.  Shade 
Tree  iMboratory  Emeritus  (1973). 

PLANT  AND  SOIL  SCUM  Is 

John  S.  Bailey,  Professor  Emeritus  (1964). 
Arthur  P.  French,  Professor  Emeritus  (1961). 
Grant  B.Snyder.  Professor  Emeritus  (1963). 
Clark  L.  Thayer.  Professor  Emeritus  (1957). 
Wilbur  H.  Thies.  Professoi  Emeritus  (1955). 
Harold  E.  White,  Professor  Emeritus  i  196:*). 

SLAVIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LI  I  FK  \  II   Kl 

Aron  Pressmsv  Professor  Emeritus. 

WILDLIFE  AND  FISHERIES  BIOLOGY 

William  G.  Sheldon.  Leader  Emeritus  oj  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Unit  (1972). 

Reuben  E.  Trippensee.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Wildlife 
Management  (1960). 


Associated  Five-College  Graduate  Faculty 

E.Jefferson  Murphy,  Ewe-College  Coordinator,  A.B.,       Bruce  B.  Benson,  Professor  of  Physics.  B.A.,  Amherst, 
Emory  University.  1948;  M.A.,  1949;  Ph.D..  University       1943;  M.S..  Yale,  1945;  Ph.D..  1947. 
of  Connecticut,  1973. 


Amherst  College 


Norman  Birnbaum,  Professor  of  Sociology,  A.B.,  Wil- 
liams, 1947;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1951;  M.A.,  Oxford.  Eng- 
land, 1960;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1958. 


Hugh  J.  J.  Aitken,  Professor  of  Economics,  M.A.,  St. 

Andrews  University,  Scotland,  1943;  M.A.,  University  Gerald  P.  Brophy.  Professor  of  Geology,  A.B.,  Colum- 

of  Toronto,  Canada,  1948;  Ph.D..  Harvard,  1951.  bia-  1951'  MA-  1953:  Ph.D..  1954. 

Lawrence  A.  Babb,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropol- 
ogy and  Sociology,  B.A.,  L'niversity  of  Michigan,  1963;  Lincoln  P.  Brower.  Professor  oj  Biology,  A.B.,  Prince- 
M.A.,  University  of  Rochester,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1969.  ton.  1953;  Ph.D..  Yale,  1957. 
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Asa  J.  Davis,  Professor  of  History  and  Black  Studies, 
B.A.,  Wilberforce  University,  1948;  S.T.B.,  Harvard, 
1951;  S.T.M.,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Colby  W.  Dempesy,  Professor  of  Physics,  B.A..  Oberlin, 
1952;  M.A.,  Rice,  1955;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Jan  Emil  Dizard,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.A., 
University  of  Minnesota,  M.A.,  1964;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Chicago,  1967. 

Joseph  Epstein,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  B.S.S.,  City 
College  of  New  York,  1939;  M.A.,  Amherst,  1961;  Ph.D., 
Columbia,  1951. 

Richard  D.  Fink.  Professor  of  Chemistry,  A.B.,  Har- 
vard, 1958;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 1962. 

Stuart  Gordon  Fisher,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology, 
B.S.,  Wake  Forest,  1965;  M.A.,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Dartmouth, 
1970. 

Richard  M.  Foose,  Professor  of  Geology,  B.S.,  Franklin 
and  Marshall,  1937;  M.S.,  Northwestern,  1939;  Ph.D., 
Johns  Hopkins,  1942. 

Prosser  T.  Gifford,  Professor  of  History,  B.A.,  Yale 
College,  1951;  B.A.,  Oxford  University,  1953;  L.L.B., 
Harvard  University,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1964. 

Elmo  Giordanetti,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
B.A.,  Bowdoin,  1951;  M.A.,  Princeton,  1954;  Ph.D., 
1959. 

Walter  Godchaux  III,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  I960; 
Ph.D.,  1965. 

Joel  E.  Gordon,  Professor  of  Physics,  A.B.,  Harvard, 
1952;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1958. 

George  S.  Greenstein,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astron- 
omy, B.S.,  Stanford  University,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, 1968. 

Robert  Freeman  Grose,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy, B.A.,  Yale  University,  1944;  M.S.,  1947;  Ph.D., 
1953. 

Mufaro  J.  Hove,  Assistant  Professor,  B.Sc,  Wittenburg 
University,  1967,  M.Sc,  Northwestern,  1968;  Ph.D., 
1971. 

Ernest  A.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages, B.A.,  Amherst,  1939;  M.A.,  Chicago,  1940; 
Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1950. 

George  Kateb,  Professor  of  Political  Science.  A.B.,  Col- 
umbia, 1952;  A.M.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Thomas  R.  Kearns,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
B.A.,  University  of  Illinois,  1959;  LL.B.,  University  of 
California,  1962;  M.A.,  1964;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1968. 

William  E.  Kennick,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  A.B., 
Oberlin,  1945;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1952. 

Allen  Kropf,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Queens, 
1951;  Ph.D.,  Utah,  1954. 

Edward  R.  Leadbetter,  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S., 
Franklin  and  Marshall,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Texas,  1959. 

Robert  May,  Clinical  Psychologist,  B.A.,  Wesleyan 
University,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1969. 
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Nana  Nketsia,  Professor,  B.A.,  Oxford  University; 
Ph.D.,  Oxford  University. 

Rose  R.  Olver,  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  Swarth- 
more  College,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Radcliffe  College,  1962. 

Donald  S.  Pitkin,  Professor  of  Anthropology,  B.A.. 
Harvard,  1947;  M.A.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

Robert  H.  Romer,  Professor  of  Physics,  A.B.,  Amherst, 
1952;  Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1955. 

George  S.  Sacerdote,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1967; 
Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1976. 

G.  Dann  Sargent,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
A.B.,  Middlebury.  1957;  B.A.,  Oxford,  England,  1959; 
M.A.,  1963;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Marc  S.  Silver,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  A.B.,  Harvard, 
1955;  Ph.D.,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  1959. 

Charles  A.  Sorenson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology, 
B.A.,  California,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Dudley  H.  Towne,  Professor  of  Physics,  B.S.,  Yale, 
1947;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

Henry  T.  Yost,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Biology,  A.B.,  Johns 
Hopkins,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1951. 


Hampshire  College 


Merle  Bruno,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  Syr- 
acuse University,  1960;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  1971. 

Raymond  P.  Coppinger,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology, 
A.B.,  Boston,  1959;  M.A.,  Massachusetts,  1964;  Ph.D., 
1968. 

John  M.  Foster,  Professor  of  Biolgoy,  A.B.,  Swarth- 
more,  1950;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

Courtney  P.  Gordon,  Associate  Professor  of  Astronomy, 
B.A.,  Vassar,  1961;  A.M.,  Michigan,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Kurtiss  J.  Gordon,  Associate  Professor  of  Astronomy, 
B.S.,  Antioch,  1964;  A.M.,  Michigan,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Everett  M.  Hafner,  Professor  of  Physics,  B.S.,  Union, 
1940;  Ph.D.,  Rochester,  1948. 

Allen  R.  Hanson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Computer 
Science,  B.S.,  Clarkson  College,  1964;  M.S.,  Cornell 
University,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Gloria  Joseph,  Professor  of  Education,  B.S.,  New  York 
University;  M.A.,  City  College  of  New  York;  Ph.D., 
Cornell,  1967. 

Richard  C.  Lyon,  Professor  of  English  and  American 
Studies,  B.A.,  Texas,  1951;  B.A.,  Cambridge,  1953;  M.A., 
1955;  M.A.,  Connecticut,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1962. 

Robert  Marquez,  Associate  Professor  of  Hispanic  and 
American  Literature,  B.A. ,  Brandeis,  1966;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1967;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

William  Marsh,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1962;  M.A.,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1966. 


University  of  Massachusetts 


Michael  R.  Sutherland,  Assistant  Professor  of  Statis- 
tics, B.A.,  Antioch,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1974. 

Robert  P.  von  der  Lippe,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy, B.A..  Stanford,  1953;  M.A..  1958;  Ph.D..  1962. 

Barbara  Yncvesson.  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropol- 
ogy. A.B.,  Barnard  College.  1962;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  1970. 


Mount  Holyoke  College 


Oliver  E.  Allyn.  Professor  of  Theatre  Irts,  B.F.A,  \n 
Institute  of  Chicago,  1954;  M  FA..  1956. 

John  J.  BalouEFF,  tssot  iate  Professor  of  Russian  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  B.  .es.  L.,  Paris,  France,  1935; 
Diplome.  1937;  Diploma,  Antwerp,  1940;  M.A..  Stetson 
University,  1965. 

Robert  F.  Berkev,  Professor  of  Religion,  B.A.,  Otter 
bein  College,  1952;  B.D..  and  S.T.M.,  Oberlin,  1955-56; 
Ph.D.,  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation.  1958. 

James  M.  Brick,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  anil 
Anthropology,  B.A.,  University  <>l  Oklahoma.  1961: 
M.A.,  1965;  Ph.D..  Brown,  1969. 

Mary  K.  Campbell,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
B.A.,  Rosemont  College.  1960;  Ph.D..  Indiana  limn 
sity,  1966. 

Sidonie  Cassirer.  Professor  of  German,  B.A..  Hunter 
College,  1948;  M.A.,  Yale,  1950;  Ph.D..  1957. 

Marjorie  ChilderS,  Assistant  Professor  oj  Sociology, 
A.B.,  Vassar,  1963;  M.A.,  New  School  for  Social 
Research,  1966;  Ph.D..  1973. 

Joan  E.  Ciruti,  Professor  of  Spanish,  B.A.,  Southeast- 
ern Lousiana  College,  1950;  M.A.,  University  of  Okla 
homa,  1954;  Ph.D.,  Tulane,  1959. 

Tom  R.  DENNIS,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy,  B.A., 
University  of  Michigan,  1963;  M.A..  1964;  M.A.,  Prince 
ton,  1963;.Ph.D..  1970. 

Francis  J.  DeToma,  Associate  Professor  o]  Biological 
Sciences,  A.B.,  Clark  University,  1962;  M.Sc,  Chicago, 
1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Pall  Anthony  Dobosh,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try, B.S.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1965;  M.S., 
1967;  Ph.D.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University,  1969. 

John  W.  Dlrso.  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and  of 
Computer  Studies.  A.B..  Cornell,  1959;  Ph.D..  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  1964. 

James  D.  Ellis,  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  Oberlin, 
1957;  M.A..  University  of  Iowa,  1961;  Ph.D..  1964. 

Peter  M.  Engcass,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography, 
B.A.,  University  of  Michigan.  1955;  M.A.,  1959^  Ph.D., 
1966. 

Anthony  Edward  Farnham,  Professor  of  English,  A.B., 
California  at  Berkeley.  1951;  A.M.,  Harvard  University, 
1957;  Ph.D..  1964. 


Deane  W.  Ferm,  Lecturer  in  Religion,  B.A..  College  of 
Wooster,  1949;  M.A..  Yale.  1952;  B.D..  1953:  Ph.D.. 
1954. 

Jean  Grossholtz.  Professor  of  Political  Science.  B.A., 

Pennsylvania  Stale.  1956;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver. 

1957;   Ph.D..   Massachusetts   Institute  of  Technology, 

1961. 

George    E.    Hall.    Professor  of  Chemistry,   B.S..  Yale. 

1933;  Ph.D..  1942. 

Jean  C.  Harris.  Profess,,,  oj  In,  B.A.,  Smith.  1949; 
A.M.,  Radcliffe.  1954.  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Anna  J.  Harrison,  Profess,,)  ,,/  Chemistry.  A.B.,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.  1933;  B.S.,  1935;  M.. -V ,1937.  Ph.D., 
1948. 

Edward  Hirsch.  Assistant  Professor  oj  Psychology, 
B.A.,  Brooklyn  College,  1965.  M.A.,  Temple  Univer- 
sity, 1966;  Ph.D..  Rutgers  University,  1971. 

Richard  A.  Johnson.  Professor  of  English,  B.A., 
Swarthmore,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1965. 

Theodore  C.  Jones,  issistant  Professor  oj  Bological 
Sciences,  B.A.,  Amherst,  1961.  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Washington,  1967. 

Marjorie  Km  fman,  Professor ,,f  English,  B.S..  Wiscon- 
sin State  College,  1944;  M.A.,  University  of  Washing 
ton,  1917;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1954. 

E.MILE  AlC.lslE  LaNCLOIS,  Ass, , dale  Professor  oj 
French,  Lie.  d'Anglais,  Sorbonne,  1958;  Dipldme  d'F. 
Hides  Superieures,  I960;  Agrdge  de  I'Universite,  1967; 
1)  de  3e  i  \<  le,  Universite  de  Monlpellier,  1969. 

William  S.  McFeely,  Professor  oj  History,  BY. 
Amherst,  1952;  M.A.,  Yale.  1962:  Ph.D..  1966. 

|  vcqi  es-Henri  Perivier,  Profess,,,  oj  Frent  h,  Bad  a  la  u 
reate.  St.  Joseph.  Poitiers,  France,  1950;  Licence-en- 
Droit.  University  of  I'aiis.  1955;  A.M.,  University  "I 
Pennsylvania;  Ph.D..  1965. 

Harriet  Pollaisik.  Associate  Professor  oj  Mathemat- 
ics, B.A..  University  of  Michigan,  1963;  M.A.,  1964; 
Ph.D..  1967. 

Marilyn  Z.  Pryor,  tssociate  Professor  of  Biological 
Sciences.  B.S.,  Madison  College;  1956;  M.S.,  Tennessee, 
1958;  Ph.D..  1961. 

Betty  N.  Qt  inn.  Professor  oj  Classics,  B.A.,  Mount 
Holyoke,  1941;  M.A.,  Bryn  Mawr.  1942:  Ph.D..  1944. 

John  Rapoport.  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 
B.A..  Dartmouth  College.  1965:  MA.  University  "I 
Pennsylvania,  1966;  Ph.D..  1970. 

Ellen  Reese.  Lecturer  in  Psychology.  A.B..  1948; 
Mount  Holyoke  College.  A.M.,  1954. 

Robert  L.  Robertson.  Jr..  Professor  of  Economics,  B.S., 
Cornell.  1953;  M.S..  University  of  Wisconsin,  1956; 
Ph.D..  1960. 

Richard  S.  Robin.  Professor  of  Philosophy.  A.B.,  Har- 
vard, 1948;  Ph.D..  1958. 

Vladimir   Sajkovic.    Professor   of  Russian    Languages 
and     Literature.    Diploma.    Russkol     Realnoe    Hchil 
ishche.    Terjoki.    Finland.    1932;    M.A.,    University   of 
Pennsylvania,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

David  Samuel  Schwarz,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philo- 
sophy. B.A.,  Ripon  College,  1965;  B.Phil.,  St.  Andrews, 
1968;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Berkeley.  1972. 
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Bulkeley  Smith,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.A.,  Yale, 
1947;  M.A.,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Curtis  G.  Smith,  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences,  A.B., 
Chicago,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

Isabelle  B.  Sprague,  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences, 
A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1937;  M.A.,  1939;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  1953. 

Eugenio  Suarez-Galban,  Associate  Professor  of  Span- 
ish, B.A.,  Boston  College,  1961;  M.A.,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, 1964;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Jean  Sudrann,  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  Mount  Hol- 
yoke, 1939;  M.A..  Columbia  University,  1940;  Ph.D.. 
1950. 

Margaret  L.  Switten,  Professor  of  French,  B.M.,  West- 
minster Choir  College.  1947;  B.A..  Barnard,  1948;  M.A., 
Bryn  Mawr,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1952. 

John  L.  Teall,  E.  Nevius  Rodman  Professor  of  His- 
tory, A.B.,  Yale,  1948;  M.A..  1950;  Ph.D..  1956. 

George  V.  Tovey,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  A.B.,  Lafay- 
ette, 1942;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1950. 

Jane  K.  Townsend,  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences, 
B.S.,  Beloit  College,  1944;  M.A.,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, 1946;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1950. 

Edwin  S.  Weaver,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Yale, 
1954;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1959. 

Kenneth  L.  Williamson,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  A.B., 
Harvard,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1960. 


Smith  College 


Maria  N.  Banerjee,  Associate  Professor  of  Russian, 
Baccalaureat  d'etudes  secondaires,  University  of  Paris, 
1955;  M.A.,  University  of  Montreal,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard University,  1962. 

Leonard  Berkman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Theater, 
B.A.,  Columbia  University,  1960;  M.F.A.,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, 1963;  D.F.A.,  Yale  University,  1970. 

H.  Robert  Burger,  III,  Professor  of  Geology,  B.S.,  Yale, 
1962;  A.M.,  Indiana,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

C.  John  Burk,  Professor  in  the  Biological  Sciences, 
A.B.,  Miami,  Ohio,  1957;  M.A.,  North  Carolina,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  1961. 

Helen  Chinoy,  Professor  of  Theater,  B.A.,  New  York 
University,  1943;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1963. 

Allen  H.  Curhan,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology ,  B.S., 
Washington,  and  Lee,  1962;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Thomas  S.  Derr,  Associate  Professor  of  Religion,  A.B., 
Harvard,  1953;  B.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1972. 

George  E.  Dimock,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Classical  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  B.A.,  Yale.  1939;  M.A.,  1940; 
Ph.D.,  1949. 

George  S.  Durham,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.A.,  Reed, 
1935;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1939. 


Lawrence  A.  Fink,  Professor  of  Education  and  Child 
Study,  B.A.,  Stanford  University,  1951;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University,  1958;  Ed.D.,  1963. 

George  M.  Fleck,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
B.S.,  Yale,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1961. 

Raymond  H.  Giles,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion and  Afro- American  Studies,  B.A.,  Hunter  College. 
1961;  M.A.,  City  University  of  New  York;  Ed.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  1972. 

Myron  Glazer,  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.A.,  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  1956;  M.A.,  Rutgers  University,  1961; 
M.A.,  Princeton  University,  1963;  Ph.D..  1965. 

David  A.  Haskell,  Associate  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences,  B.Sc,  Ohio  State,  1951;  M.S.,  Purdue,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  1960. 

Kenneth  B.  Hellman,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try, A.B.,  Drew,  1956;  M.S.,  Michigan  State,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  1962. 

Charles  Henderson,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Classics,  A.B., 
Davidson,  1942;  M.A.,  North  Carolina,  1947;  Ph.D.. 
1955. 

Seymour  W.  Itzkoff,  Professor  of  Education,  B.A., 
University  of  Hartford,  1950;  M.A.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1955;  Ed.D..  1964. 

Erna  R.  Berndt  Kelley,  Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies, 
B.A.,  Wisconsin,  1954;  M.A.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Edith  Kern,  Doris  Silbert  Professor  in  Comparative 
Literature,  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Murray  J.  Kiteley,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  B.A.. 
Minnesota.  1950;  M.A.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Thomas  H.  Lowry,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
A.B.,  Princeton,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1965. 

George  F.  Mair,  Professor  of  Economics,  A.B.,  Prince- 
ton, 1943;  M.A.,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Jeanne  McFarland,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics, 
B.A.,  University  of  Arizona,  1962;  M.A.,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  1970;  Ph.D.,  1972. 


Musgrave,  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A., 
1954;    M.A.,    1960;    Ph.D..    Massachusetts, 


Barbara  S. 
Minnesota. 
1960. 

Joaquina  Navarro,  Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies,  B.A., 
Institute  Escuela,  Madrid,  1934;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1942; 
Ph.D.,  1954. 

Kathryn  Pyne  Parsons,  Associate  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy, B.A..  Indiana  University,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Stanford 
University,  1968. 

Jeanne  Powell,  Associate  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences,  A.B.,  Pembroke,  1954;  M.A.,  Bryn  Mawr, 
1959;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Donald  B.  Reutener,  Jr..  Associate  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology, B.A.,  Oberlin  College,  1960;  M.A.,  Ohio  State 
University,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Peter  Rose,  Sophia  Smith  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  A.B.,  Syracuse,  1954;  M.A.,  Cornell, 
1957;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Stanley  Rothman,  Professor  of  Government,  B.S.E., 
City  College  of  New  York,  1949;  M.A..  Brown.  1951; 
Ph.D..  Barnard.  1958. 
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Judith  Ryan,  Professor  of  German,  B.A.,  Sydney  Uni- 
versity. 1964;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Miinster,  Germany. 
1970. 

Willy  Schumann,  Professor  of  German,  B.A.,  Southern 
Methodist,  1952;  M.A.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1959. 

Waltraut  C.  Seitter,  Eliza  Appleton  Haven  Professor 
of  Astronomy,  M.A.,  Smith,  1955;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Bonn,  Germany,  1962. 

Margaret  L.  Shook,  Associate  Professor  of  English, 
B.A.,  Smith  College,  1953;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Califor 
nia,  1966. 

Malcolm  B.  E.  Smith,  Associate  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy, B.A..  Virginia  Military  Institute.  1961;  Ph.D.,  Cor- 
nell University.  1969. 


J.  Diedrick  Snoek,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 
B.A.,  Western  Reserve  University,  1954;  M.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Milton  D.  Soffer.  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Arkan- 
sas, 1937;  A.M..  Harvard,  1939;  Ph.D.,  1942. 

Thomas  A.  Tymoczko.  Assistant  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy, A.B..  Harvard  University,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Hans  Vacet,  Associate  Professor  of  German,  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Tiibingen,  1964;  Ph.D..  Columbia  University, 
1969. 

George  de  Villafranca,  Gates  Professor  in  tlie  Biologi- 
cal Sciences,  B.S..  Yale,  1948;  Ph.D..  1953. 

Klemens  von  Klemperer.  /..  Clark  Seelye  Professor  of 
History,  M.A..  Harvard  University.  1940;  Ph.D.,  1949. 
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Boston 
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Amherst 
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Osterville 
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Chairman Joseph  P.  Healey 

President Robert  C.  Wood,  ex  officio 

Treasurer Kenneth  W.  Johnson,  ex  officio 

Secretary. Gladys  Keith  Hardy 

Assistant  Secretary. Dorothy  K.  Eichel 
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Boston 

Alan  Shaler 
Easthampton 
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Boston 

Robert  J.  Spiller 
Boston 

Frederick  S.  Troy 
Boston 

Frederic  Winthrop,  Jr.,  ex  officio 
Boston 

Robert  C.  Wood,  ex  officio 


The  University 


Founded  in  1863,  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
is  one  of  66  land  grant  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  providing  public  education,  research 
and  service.   The  University  campus  in  Amherst,  sit- 
uated on  1,100  acres  in  the  picturesque  Connecticut 
River  Valley,  has  approximately  24,000  students  and 
is  served  by  a  $200-million  physical  plant.  The  Uni- 
versity has  continually  expanded  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston  opened  in  1965  and  current- 
ly enrolls  approximately  7,000  students.   Inaugurated 
in  the  fall  of  1970,  the  new  University  of  Massachu- 
setts Medical  School  in  Worcester  opened  its  teaching 
hospital  in  1975. 

At  Amherst,  a  broad  and  continuous  program  is 
provided  by  the  undergraduate  schools  and  colleges, 
the  Graduate  School  and  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education.   Basic  units  are  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources, 
and  the  Schools  of  Business  Administration,  Education, 
Engineering,  Health  Sciences  and  Physical  Education. 
The  University  also  has  voluntary  Army  and  Air 
Force  ROTC  programs,  an  active  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
chapter,  and  more  than  400  student  organizations. 
Numerous  centers,  bureaus  and  institutes  actively 
serve  the  Commonwealth  in  such  fields  as  govern- 
ment research,  labor  relations,  natural  resources  and 
population. 


The  University  has  joined  Amherst,  Hampshire, 
Mount  Holyoke  and  Smith  Colleges  in  a  five-college 
cooperative  program,  developing  numerous  academic 
programs,  offering  opportunities  for  course  inter- 
change to  students,  as  well  as  operating  a  radio  sta- 
tion and  offering  lectures,  special  courses,  and 
inter-library  loans. 

The  University  has  had  an  active  Summer  Session 
since  1909,  and  summer  study  is  a  long  tradition  in 
Amherst.   In  addition,  the  University  established 
the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  in  1970,  and 
began  a  merger  of  administrative  operations  of  the 
Summer  Session  and  Continuing  Education  in  1975. 
This  merger  has  been  completed  during  the  course 
of  the  present  academic  year,  and  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion of  1976  will  represent  the  full  assumption  of 
administrative  responsibility  by  the  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education,  working  directly  with  the  Office 
of  the  Provost. 

The  Division  has  expanded  the  concept  of  "stu- 
dent" to  include  adults  attending  credit  courses  on 
a  part-time  basis,  evenings  or  weekends,  on  campus 
or  off,  and  persons  participating  in  non-credit  activities 
including  conferences,  workshops  and  institutes.   The 
Division  is  largely  self-funded,  and  operates  the  Sum- 
mer Session  on  a  fee-assisted  basis  as  a  service  to  the 
University  and  to  students  of  the  Commonwealth, 
with  administrative  costs  being  absorbed  by  the 
University. 
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Summer  Session  Offices 


Admissions,  Undergraduate 

545-0222 

Housing 

545-2100 

Advising,  Undergraduate 

ID  Cards 

545-0197 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

545-2191 

Parking 

545-0065 

School  of  Business  Administration 

545-2852 

Public  Safety 

545-2121 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

545-3430 

Registrar 

545-0555 

School  of  Education 

545-2701 

Student  Development  Center 

545-2700 

School  of  Engineering 

545-0300 

Summer  Activities 

545-2351 

College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources 

545-2890 

Toward  Tomorrow  Bicentennial  Fair 

545-0474 

School  of  Health  Sciences 

545-2177 

Transfer  Affairs 

545-0860 

School  of  Physical  Education 

545-2338 

Veterans  Affairs 

545-1346 

Bus  Transportation 

545-0056 

Campus  Center 

545-0585 

Continuing  Education  Records 

545-3653 

Credit-Free  Workshop  Program 

545-3410 

Director  of  Summer  Session 

545-3420 

Financial  Aid 

UMass  Students 

545-0801 

Continuing  Education  Students 

545-3430 

Graduate  Records 

545-0025 

Health  Services 

549-2671 

3  Week  Blocks 


June  1- June  18 


Wed.,  May  19 


Deadline  for  Advance 
Mail  Registration 
Walk-In  Registration 
First  day  of  classes 
Add/Drop  Period* 
"W"  Period* 
Monday  class  schedule 

will  be  followed 
Last  day  of  classes 

*Add,  drop  and  withdrawal  deadlines  will 
be  determined  by  the  individual  Academic 
Dean.  See  Change  of  Program  Deadlines. 


Fri.,  May  28 
Tues.,  June  1 


Sat.,  June  5 
Fri.,  June  18 


G       June  21- July  10 

Fri.,  June  11  Deadline  for  Advance 

Mail  Registration 
Fri.,  June  18         Walk-In  Registration 
(for  course  changes 
and  late  registrations 
only) 
Mon.,  June  21        First  day  of  classes 
Add/Drop  Period* 
"W"  Period* 
Mon.,  July  5  Holiday  -  no  classes 

Sat.,  July  10  Last  day  of  classes 

Monday  class  schedule 

will  be  followed 

*Add,  drop  and  withdrawal  deadlines  will 
be  determined  by  the  individual  Academic 
Dean.   See  Change  of  Program  Deadlines. 

H         Julyl2-July30 


Fri.,  June  30 


Fri.,  July  9 


Mon.,  July  12 


Deadline  for  Advance 
Mail  Registration 

Walk-In  Registration 
(for  course  changes 
and  late  registrations 
only) 

First  day  of  classes 

Add/Drop  Period* 

"W"  Period* 
Fri.,  July  30  Last  day  of  classes 

*Add,  drop  and  withdrawal  deadlines  will 
be  determined  by  the  individual  Academic 
,  Dean.  See  Change  of  Program  Deadlines. 


I   August  2-August  20 


Fri.,  July  23 

Fri.,  Jtily  30 
Mon.,  Aug.  2 


Fri.,  Aug.  20 


Deadline  for  Advance 
Mail  Registration' 
Walk-In  Registration 
First  day  of  classes 
Add/Drop  Period* 
"W"  Period* 
Last  day  of  classes 


*Add,  drop  and  withdrawal  deadlines  will 
be  determined  by  the  individual  Academic 
Dean.  See  Change  of  Program  Deadlines. 


6  Week  Blocks 

D        June  1- July  10 

Wed.,  May  19        Deadline  for  Advance 


Fri.,  May  28 
Tues.,  June  1 
Sat.,  June  5 

Fri.,  June  11 
Mon.,  July  5 
Sat.,  July  10 


Mail  Registration 
Walk-In  Registration 
First  day  of  classes 
End  Add /Drop  Period 
Monday  class  schedule 

will  be  followed 
End  "W"  Period 
Holiday  -  no  classes 
Last  day  of  classes 
Monday  class  schedule 

will  be  followed 


E     Julyl2-August20 


Fri.,  June  30 

Fri.,  July  9 
Mon.,  July  12 
Fri.,  July  16 
Fri.,  July  23 
Fri.,  Aug.  20 


Deadline  for  Advance 
Mail  Registration 
Walk-In  Registration 
First  day  of  classes 
End  Add /Drop  Period 
.End  "W"  Period 
Last  day  of  classes 


L       June  21- July  30 


Fri.,  June  11 

Fri.,  June  18 
Mon.,  June  21 
Fri.,  June  25 
Fri.,  July  2 
Mon.,  July  5 
Sat.,  July  10 

Fri.,  July  30 


Deadline  for  Advance 
Mail  Registration 
Walk-In  Registration 
First  day  of  classes 
End  Add/Drop  Period 
End  "W"  Period 
Holiday  -  no  classes 
Monday  class  schedule 

will  be  followed 
Last  day  of  classes 


9  Week  Block 


J  June  1- July  30 

Wed.,  May  19        Deadline  for  Advance 

Mail  Registration 
Fri.,  May  28  Walk-In  Registration 

Tues.,  June  1         First  day  of  classes 
Sat.,  June  5  End  Add/Drop  Period 

Monday  class  schedule 

will  be  followed 
Fri.,  June  18  End  "W"  Period 

Mon.,  July  5  Holiday  -  no  classes 

Fri.,  July  9  Evening  classes  follow 

Monday  schedule 
Sat.,  July  10  Day  classes  follow 

Monday  schedule 
Fri.,  JiJy  30  Last  day  of  classes 


12  Week  Block 

C     June  1-August20 


Wed.,  May  19 

Fri.,  May  28 
Tues.,  June  1 
Sat.,  June  5 


Fri.,  June  25 
Mon.,  July  5 
Sat.,  July  10 

Fri.,  Aug.  20 


Deadline  for  Advance 

Mail  Registration 
Walk-In  Registration 
First  day  of  classes 
End  Add /Drop  Period 
Monday  class  schedule 

will  be  followed 
End  "W"  Period 
Holiday  -  no  classes 
Monday  class  schedule 

will  be  followed 
Last  day  of  classes 


Block  Calendar 


Summer  Session  courses  have  been  scheduled  in  blocks  of  three,  six, 
nine  and  twelve  weeks.   Each  block  has  been  labeled  with  a  letter  from 
C  through  L.   On  this  page  are  calendars  containing  the  most  relevant 
information  for  the  summer.   The  regular  Academic  Calendar,  contain- 
ing a  complete  listing  of  all  Summer  Session  registration  and  deadline 
information  as  well  as  summer  activities,  begins  on  page  5.   Detailed 
instructions  on  how  to  register  may  be  found  on  page  12. 

It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  select  courses  with  schedules  that 
do  not  conflict,  and  to  design  a  program  free  from  error. 


Block  Schedule 


C 

June  1- August  20 

COINS  122/422 
COINS  201/501 
COINS  350/650 
EDUC  390K 
GERMAN  126 
GERMAN  146 
LATIN  110 
LATIN  140 
PSYCH  871 
PUB  HL  382 
PUB  HL  782 
RHET  105A 
RHET  105B 
RHET  105C 
THEATR  100 

D 

June  1-July  10 

ACCTG  120 
ACCTG  130 
ACCTG  210 
ACCTG  220 
ACCTG  230 
ACCTG  263 
ACCTG  370 
AFROAM151 
AFROAM  261 
AN  SCI  121 
AN  SCI  150 
AN  SCI  151 
AN  SCI  1J52 
AN  SCI  153 
AN  SCI  156 
AN  SCI  220 
AN  SCI  330 
ANTH  102 
ANTH  290M 
ART  295 
ASTRON  100 
BA110 
BA371 
BOTANY  121 
BOTANY  175 
CH  E  125 
CHEM111 
CHEM  261/561 
CHEM  263/563 
COMSTU  190A 
ECE  204 
ECON  103 
ECON  203 
EDUC  332 
EDUC  355 
EDUC  390D 
EDUC  632 
EDUC  655 


EDUC  700B 
EDUC  915 
ENGL  273 
ENGL  384 
ENGL  732 
ENGL  838 
ENVDES  353: 
F&REC177 
F&REC290A 
FRENCH  123 
FRENCH  470 
GB  FIN  250 
GEOG  155 
GEOL  101 
GERMAN  409 
HIST  151 
HIST  215/515 
HIST  332/632 
LING  201 
M&A  E  144 
M&A  E  163 
MGT  201 
MGT  214 
MGT  230 
MGT  265 
MKTG  201 
MKTG  216 
NURSE  210 
NURSE  240 
NURSE  250 
NURSE  320 
NURSE  321 
PEG08 
PEGU 
PEG66 
PEG67 
PEP  151 
PEP  163 
PEP 190H 
PHIL  110 
PHIL  240 
PHYSIC  141 
PLPATH  100 
POLSCI 101 
POLSCI  226/526 
PSYCH  101A 
PSYCH  120 
PSYCH  140 
PSYCH  220/520 
PSYCH  280 
PSYCH  301A 
PUB  HL  304/604 
PUB  HL  340/640 
RHET  100C 
RHET  100G 
RUSS  110 
SBA510 
SBA611 
S  BA  622 
S  BA  650 
S  BA  702 
SBA706 
S  BA  756 
SOCIOL  103 
SOCIOL  107 
SOCIOL  201 
SOCIOL  251 
SOCIOL  256 
SOCIOL  278 


SPORST  366/666 
ZOOL  101 

E 

July  12- August  20 
ACCTG  120 
ACCTG  130 
ACCTG  221 
ACCTG  235 
ACCTG  371 
AFROAM  111 
AN  SCI  150 
AN  SCI  151 
AN  SCI  152 
AN  SCI  153 
AN  SCI  157 
ANTH  103 
ANTH  340/640 
ART  287 
BA  110 
BA371 
CH  E  126 
CHEM 112 
CHEM  262/562 
CHEM  264/564 
COMLIT  101 A 
COMSTU  225 
ECON  104 
ECON  131 
ECON  204 
EDUC  375/675 
EDUC  390E 
EDUC  831 
EDUC  884 
ENGL  131 
ENGL  382 
ENT  126 
F&R  EC  226 
FRENCH  130 
GB  FIN  260 
HIST  121 
HIST  150 
HIST  233/533 
IE  354 
LING  211 
M&A  E  101 
MGT  201 
MGT  214 
MGT  231 
PEG67 
PHIL  125 
PHIL  264 
PHYSIC  142 
POLSCI  260 
PSYCH  130 
PSYCH  145 
PSYCH  265 
PSYCH  270 
RHET  100C 
RHET  100G 
RUSS  120 
S  BA  671 
S  BA  722 
S  BA  752 
SOCIOL  103 


SOCIOL  105 
SOCIOL  201 
SOCIOL  257 

SPAN  110 
SPAN  130 
SPAN  145 
SPAN  390H/700E 
SPAN  390J/700J 
SPORST  201 
ZOOL  161 


F 


June  1-June  18 

COMSTU  210 
COMSTU  391C 
EDUC  261/561 
EDUC  263/563 
EDUC  277/577 
EDUC  333/633 
EDUC  390A 
EDUC  390C 
EDUC  390J/686J 
EDUC  700C 
EDUC  782 
ENT  126 
FOREST  225 
HRTA  156 
HRTA  310 
ITAL  110 
LEGAL  391M 
LEGAL  391N 
LEGAL  3910 
LEGAL  391P 
LS&S  101 
MATH  101 
MUSIC  112 
NURSE  310 
POLSCI  336/636 
PSYCH  325 
PUB  HL  700N 
RHET  100S 
SPAN  110 
WOST  290C 

G 

June  21-July  10 

COMSTU  170 
COMSTU  190B 
EDUC  309/609 
EDUC  390B 
EDUC  390G/686G 
EDUC  390H 
EDUC  3901/6861 
EDUC  390L/686L 
EDUC  700A 
EDUC  705 
EDUC  710 
ITAL  120 
MATH  102 
MUSIC  111  A 
MUSIC  700H 


PLSOIL  120 
POLSCI  190C 
PORT  110 
PORT  130 
PSYCH  365 
WOST  190Q 

H 


July  12-July  30 

COMSTU  707C 
EDUC  309/609 
EDUC  910 
LS&S  101 
MATH  103 
MUSIC  101 
MUSIC  231 
MUSIC  700G 
MUSIC  752 
MUSIC  755 
NURSE  200 
POLSCI  326A/726A 
PORT  120 
PORT  140 
PSYCH  260 
PSYCH  263A/563A 
WOST  190Z 
ZOOL  286A 
ZOOL  810B 


I 


August  2-August  20 

COMSTU  715 
POLSCI  131 

J 

June  1-July  30 

ACCTG  120 
ACCTG  220 
AFROAM  133 
AN  SCI  359 
ANTH  104 
ART  100 
ART  120 
ART  210 
ART  220/520 
ART  224/524 
ART  230 
ART  240 
ART  330/630 
ASTRON  100 
BA110 

BIOCHM  220/520 
BIOCHM  221/521 
CHEM  110 
CHEM  111 
CHEM  112 
CHEM  160 


CHEM  162 
CHNSE  280 
COMDIS  588 
COMDIS  588A 
COMDIS  588B 
COMLIT  101B 
COMSTU  290B 
EDUC  251/551 
EDUC  390F 
EDUC  390M 
ENGL  152 
ENGL  262 
ENGL  290S 
ENGL  341 
ENVSCI  250 
FRENCH  162 
GB  FIN  201 
GERMAN  110 
HIST  151 
HIST  185 
HIST  738 
HONORS  E10 
LING  290S 
MATH  100 
MATH  110 
MATH  120 
MATH  121 
MATH  127 
MATH  131 
MATH  132 
MATH  165 
MATH  167 
MATH  211 
MATH  225 
MKTG  210 
MKTG  222 
NURSE  120 
PEG09 

PEP  390D/700D 
PHIL  105 
PK  ADM  390C 
POLSCI  223 
PSYCH  101B 
PSYCH  230/530 
PSYCH  260 
PSYCH  263A 
PSYCH  301B 
PSYCH  325 
REG  PL  700M 
SOCIOL  255 
SPAN  110 
STATIS  121 
STATIS  140 

L 

ANTH  377/677 
MUSIC  108 
MUSIC  120 
MUSIC  123 
MUSIC  162 
MUSIC  217 
MUSIC  603 
MUSIC  714 
MUSIC  762 


Regular  Schedule  of  Courses  begins  on  page  35. 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  Summer 
Session  has  been  designed  to  provide  maxi- 
mum flexibility  for  all  students.  Courses 
have  been  scheduled  in  blocks  of  three,  six, 
nine  and  twelve  weeks.  Each  block  has 
been  labeled  with  a  letter  from  C  through 
L.  A  special  K  block  has  been  designated 
for  courses  scheduled  independently.  (For 
information  about  block  K,  see  Thesis,  Dis- 
sertation, Special  Problems  and  Independent 
Study  Credit.) 

At  the  left  are  listed  all  courses  offered 
in  this  catalog.  In  this  special  Block  Sched- 
ule, they  have  been  organized  by  the  block 
to  make  it  convenient  for  the  student  to 
select  courses  when  limited  by  a  particular 
block  time,  or  when  seeking  to  avoid  con- 
flicts of  scheduling.  Some  courses  are  of- 
fered consecutively,  some  are  offered  con- 
currently, while  others  may  appear  in  more 
than  one  block. 

It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  select 
courses  with  schedules  that  do  not  conflict, 
and  to  design  a  program  free  from  error. 

Below  is  a  refund  schedule  listed  by  the 
block.  At  the  right  the  Academic  Calendar 
begins.  The  Calendar  includes  all  deadlines, 
beginning  and  ending  dates  of  classes  for 
each  block,  as  well  as  summer  activities 
from  the  middle  of  May  until  August  20, 
when  Summer  Session  ends. 

Detailed  instructions  on  How  to  Regis- 
ter may  be  found  on  page  12. 

Refund  Schedule 

Block  C  (June  1  -  August  20) 
June    1  -  June  5  80% 

June    6 -June  11  60% 

June  12  -  June  18  40% 

After  June  18  No  Refund 

Block  D  (June  1  -  July  10) 
June    1  -  June  5  60% 

June    6  -  June  1 1  20% 

After  June  11  No  Refund 

Block  E  (July  12  •  August  20) 
July  12- July  16  60% 

July  17  -July  23  20% 

After  July  23  No  Refund 

Block  F  (June  1  -  June  18) 
June  11  -  June  5  50% 

After  June  5  No  Refund 

Block  G  (June  21  -  July  10) 

June  21  -  June  25  50% 

After  June  25  No  Refund 

Block  H  (July  12  -  July  30) 
July  12- July  16  50% 

After  July  16  No  Refund 

Block  I  (August  2  -  August  20) 
August  2  -  August  6  50% 
After  August  6         No  Refund 

Block  J  (June  1  ■  July  30) 
June  1  -  June  8  60% 

June  9 -June  15  20% 

After  June  15  No  Refund 

Block  L  (June  21  -  July  30) 
June  21  -  June  26  60% 

June  27  -  July  2  20% 

After  July  2  No  Refund 
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12  General  Information. 


Enrollment 

Any  person  who  has  graduated  from  high  school  or  who 
has  a  certificate  of  general  educational  development  is  en- 
titled to  enroll  in  undergraduate  courses  offered  through  the 
Summer  Session  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Am- 
herst. The  University  assumes  that  the  student  will  accurate- 
ly assess  his  or  her  ability  to  take  a  college  level  course.  It  is 
the  student's  responsibility  to  observe  prerequisites  for  indi- 
vidual courses. 

University  of  Massachusetts  undergraduate  students  un- 
der Academic  Suspension  for  the  Fall  1976  semester  are  not 
relieved  of  the  necessity  to  take  a  semester  off  from  the  Uni- 
versity because  they  have  taken  courses  in  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion. The  suspension  is  still  operative  for  the  Fall  semester. 

The  University  invites  superior  high  school  students  to 
begin  their  college  education  immediately  upon  graduation 
by  enrolling  in  the  Summer  Session.  For  the  highly  motivated 
student,  perhaps  already  convinced  that  his/her  formal  edu- 
cation will  require  graduate  or  professional  studies,  an  early 
start  may  conserve  valuable  time.  Similarly,  students  in  fi- 
nancial need  may  find  it  less  expensive  to  complete  their  un- 
dergraduate education  in  less  than  four  years.  Summer  Ses- 
sion attendance  can  substantially  reduce  the  time  necessary 
to  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree. 

A  bachelor's  degree  is  normally  required  for  admission  to 
graduate  level  courses  unless  otherwise  specified  in  the  cata- 
log or  unless  written  permission  to  enroll  is  obtained  follow- 
ing counsel  with  the  teaching  faculty  member. 

Enrollment  allows  a  student  to  take  courses,  but  does  not 
imply  acceptance  into  a  degree  program  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts. 


How  to  Register 

Advance  registration  may  be  accomplished  by  submitting 
a  registration  form  by  mail  with  full  payment  to: 
UMass  Summer  Session 
Post  Office  Box  835 
Amherst,  MA  01002 

Course  registrations  and  schedules  will  be  arranged  for 
persons  applying  by  the  appropriate  date  as  listed  below. 
Course  registrations  and  scheduling  will  be  handled  on  a 
"first  come,  first  served"  basis.  Although  every  effort  is 
made  to  accommodate  scheduling  requests,  the  University 
cannot  guarantee  enrollment  in  a  particular  course  section. 
Early  application  will  help  to  ensure  a  preferred  schedule 
and  will  enable  the  student  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending Walk-In  Registration. 

Registration  forms  are  included  in  this  catalog  and  may 
also  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar's  Office,  213  Whitmore 
Building,  from  the  Graduate  School,  Graduate  Research 
Center,  or  from  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  Hills 
House  North,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA 
01002. 

Advance  Registration  Procedure— Registering  by  Mail 

1.  Review  and  Eelect  courses  from  this  Summer  Session 
Catalog : 

2.  Complete  Summer  Session  registration  form:  Use 
schedule  line  numbers  and  section  numbers  given  in  the 
Schedule  of  Courses,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  letter 
codes  indicating  the  schedule  block  in  which  the  courses  are 
being  offered.  Summer  Session  is  being  offered  in  a  series 
of  nine  schedule  blocks  varying  in  length  from  three  to 

12  weeks.  See  Description  of  Codes. 

3.  Students  currently  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Mas- 


sachusetts (Undergraduate,  Graduate,  Continuing  Education, 
or  Boston  branch)  should  include  their  current  student  iden- 
tification number  in  the  appropriate  section  on  the  registra- 
tion form. 

4.  Mail  form  and  full  payment  to  UMass  Summer  Session, 
P.O.  Box  835,  Amherst,  MA  01002,  keeping  in  mind  rele- 
vant deadlines  as  listed  below. 

5.  Course  changes  received  prior  to  the  appropriate  dead- 
line will  be  processed.  If  received  later  than  the  deadline, 
they  must  be  taken  care  of  by  the  student  at  Walk-In  Regi- 
stration. 

6.  All  fees  must  be  paid  in  full  at  the  time  of  registration. 

7.  Advance  registrations  will  be  confirmed  by  return 
mail  during  the  week  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  block. 
Confirmations  will  be  mailed  to  the  student's  local  address 
if  it  is  an  off-campus  address,  otherwise  to  the  student's 
permanent  home  address. 

Deadlines  for  Advanced  Registration 

Wed.,  May  19     For  classes  beginning  June  1 

(Blocks  C,  D,  F,  J) 
Fri.,  June  11       For  classes  beginning  June  21 

(Blocks  G,  L) 
Wed.,  June  30    For  classes  beginning  July  12 

(Blocks  E,  H) 
Fri.,  July  23       For  classes  beginning  August  2 

(Block  I) 


Walk-In  Registration 


Dates 
Thurs.,  May  27 

Fri.,  May  28 
Fri.,  June  18 
Fri.,  July  9 
Fri.,  July  30 


Blocks 


Evening  classes  only,  be- 
ginning June  1 
(Block  J) 

Classes  beginning  June  1 
(Blocks  C,  D,  F,  J) 

Classes  beginning  June  21 
(Blocks  G,  L)_ 

Classes  beginning  July  12 
(Blocks  E,  H) 

Classes  beginning  Aug.  2 
(Block  I) 


Location 

Whitmore  Bldg. 
5-7  p.m. 

Boyden  Gym 

9  a.m.-l  p.m. 
Whitmore  Bldg. 

9  a.m.-l  p.m. 
Boyden  Gym 

9  a.m.-l  p.m. 
Whitmore  Bldg. 

9  a.m.-  1  p.m. 


Thesis,  Dissertation,  Special  Problems  and  Independent 
Study  Credit 

1.  Graduate  students  contemplating  Special  Problems, 
Thesis,  or  Dissertation  course  work  (700,  800,  900  course 
numbers)  during  the  Summer  Session  or  undergraduates 
contemplating  Independent  Study  (385,  386  or  UWW) 
should  seek  the  permission  of  the  appropriate  department 
heads  and/or  advisors. 

2.  Complete  Summer  Session  Registration  Application 
form  using  the  space  designated  Thesis,  Dissertation,  Special 
Problems  and  Independent  Study  Only.   Schedule  line  num- 
bers will  be  available  at  the  appropriate  departmental  offices 
and  at  the  Summer  Session  Registrar's  Office,  Whitmore  Build- 
ing. (A  student  who  fails  to  register  properly  for  such 

work  will  not  receive  an  identification  card  and  is  not  en- 
titled to  use  University  facilities  during  the  Summer  Session.) 

3.  Payment  must  be  made  in  full  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration. University  tuition  rates  (not  Summer  Session 
course  fees)  will  apply  to  all  Special  Problems,  Thesis, 
Dissertation  and  Independent  Study  registrations.  See 
Expenses. 

4.  Independent  Study,  Graduate  Special  Problems,  The- 
sis and  Dissertation  Credit  have  different  in-state  and  out- 
of-state  tuitions.   A  Certificate  of  Residence  must  be  on 
file  or  submitted  with  registration  for  students  applying  for 
the  in-state  tuition  rate. 

5.  Students  may  register  for  Thesis,  Dissertation  and 
Special  Problems  during  any  of  the  nine  calendar  blocks 
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of  the  Summer  Session.   However,  all  such  registrations 
should  be  listed  under  the  designation  of  K  block. 

Change  of  Program 

Students  wishing  to  add  or  drop  courses,  or  withdraw 
from  the  Summer  Session,  must  formally  notify  the  Sum- 
mer Session  Registrar's  Office  in  writing  by  mail  or  in  per- 
son during  regular  office  hours.  Notifying  the  instructor  or 
ceasing  to  attend  class  does  not  constitute  official  withdraw- 
al. Failure  to  use  proper  procedures  could  result  in  an  "F" 
being  recorded  as  a  final  grade.  Students  dropping  courses 
during  the  refund  period  will  receive  refunds  only  if  proper 
procedures  are  followed. 

Course  Changes 

1.  Course  changes  may  be  made  at  Walk-In  Registration 
or  at  Summer  Session  Registrar's  Office  after  Walk-In  Regi- 
stration. (Observe  deadlines  listed  below  and  in  the  Aca- 
demic Calendar  section  of  this  Catalog.) 

2.  Review  and  select  courses  from  this  Summer  Session 
Catalog. 

3.  Complete  course  Add-Drop  form,  available  at  Summer 
Session  Registrar's  Office,  Whitmore  Building. 

4.  Secure  departmental  approval  signature  and  have 
name  entered  on  class  roster  before  having  the  Registrar's 
Office  review  the  form. 

5.  Pay  any  remaining  bill  at  Bursar's  Office. 

6.  Submit  completed  course  Add-Drop  form  (with  Bur- 
sar's clearance  stamp)  to  Summer  Session  Registrar's  Office. 

Add  Period  Deadlines 

Students  may  add  a  course  with  written  permission  of 
the  instructor  through  the  first  week  for  courses  of  six  or 
more  weeks  duration.* 

Drop  Period  Deadlines 

1.  Students  may  drop  a  course  with  no  record  through 
the  first  week  for  courses  of  six  or  more  weeks  duration.* 

2.  Students  may  drop  a  course  with  a  "W"  from  the  first 
week  to  a  period  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  duration  of 
the  course,  for  courses  of  six  or  more  weeks.* 

3.  Courses  dropped  after  the  first  one-third  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  course  will  receive  an  "F"  unless  a  retroactive 
withdrawal  ("W")  for  extenuating  circumstances  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Academic  Dean.*  (Applies  to  undergraduate 
students  only.) 

Consult  the  Academic  Calendar  in  this  catalog  for  speci- 
fic add,  drop,  and  withdrawal  deadline  dates.  The  above  pol- 
icy applies  to  all  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  attend- 
ing the  Summer  Session,  except  where  specified  otherwise. 

Cancellations 

All  University  Summer  Session  courses  are  funded  by 
course  fees.  In  the  event  that  instructional  costs  cannot  be 
met  due  to  underenrollment,  any  course  may  be  cancelled 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Summer  Session  Director.   Under- 
graduate courses  are  subject  to  a  minimum  enrollment  of 
10  students,  graduate  courses  to  five  students,  and  double 
numbered,  undergraduate/graduate,  to  10  students. 

Students  who  are  affected  by  a  course  cancellation  due 
to  underenrollment,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  enroll  in  al- 
ternative courses  will  receive  a  refund  for  the  cancelled 
course.  Registrations  are  handled  on  a  first  come,  first 
served  basis;  students  are  advised  to  register  early. 

*In  the  case  of  the  three-week  sessions,  add,  drop,  and  with- 
drawal deadlines  will  be  determined  on  a  proportional  basis 
by  the  individual  Academic  Dean.    Visiting  summer  students 
and  Continuing  Education  students  secure  approval  of  the 
Director  of  Summer  Session,  Hills  House  North. 


Identification  Cards 

University  Students 

Regularly  enrolled  Undergraduate,  Graduate,  Continu- 
ing Education,  and  Boston  branch  students  may  obtain 
a  Summer  1976  validation  sticker  for  their  picture  identifi- 
cation cards  at  the  ID  Office,  Knowltort  House  Basement, 
Monday  through  Friday,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  or  at  any  of  the 
scheduled  Summer  Walk-In  Registrations.  Students  are 
required  to  present  their  summer  schedule  card  as  proof 
of  registration. 

Visiting  or  New  Students 

Summer  visiting  or  new  students  may  have  pictures  taken 
for  temporary  summer  identification  cards  at  the  ID  Office 
Knowlton  House  Basement,  Monday  through  Friday, 
9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  or  at  any  of  the  scheduled  Summer  Walk- 
In  Registrations.  Students  are  required  to  present  their 
summer  schedule  card  as  proof  of  registration,  as  well  as 
one  other  form  of  identification.  Students  who  have  not 
pre-registered  by  mail  must  wait  24  to  48  hours  after  com- 
pleting registration  for  the  assignment  of  a  student  number 
before  they  may  have  their  ID  picture  taken.  ID  cards  may 
be  picked  up  at  the  ID  Office  24  hours  after  having  the 
picture  taken. 


Academic  Credit 


Credit  for  Summer  Work 

All  courses  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  carry  degree 
credit  and  are  equivalent  to  courses  offered  at  the  Universi- 
ty during  the  regular  academic  year  unless  specified  other- 
wise. Credits  obtained  in  these  courses  are  ordinarily  ac- 
cepted as  transfer  credits  by  other  colleges  and  universities. 

Students  who  are  registering  for  graduate  level  work  dur- 
ing the  Summer  Session  and  who  desire  to  pursue  an  ad- 
vanced degree  at  the  University  must  file  an  application  for 
admission  with  supporting  documentation  at  the  Graduate 
Admissions  Office.  Once  admitted  to  a  degree  program,  a 
student  may  transfer  a  maximum  of  six  graduate  credits 
earned  prior  to  admission  into  that  program. 

Grades 

All  grade  reports  for  the  Summer  Session  will  be  mailed 
to  students  at  the  end  of  August  after  the  close  of  the  en- 
tire 12-week  Summer  Session.  Transcripts  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  the  shorter  sessions  until  this  time.  Submit  tran- 
script requests  to  the  appropriate  Records  Office  as  indi- 
cated below. 

A  permanent  record  of  courses  taken  in  the  Summer 
Session  will  be  maintained  by  the  following  administrative 
units: 

For  admitted  and  visiting  undergraduates  at  the  Am- 
herst campus— Amherst  Undergraduate  Records  Office, 
213  Whitmore  Building. 

For  admitted  and  visiting  graduate  students  at  the  Am- 
herst campus— Graduate  Records  Office,  Graduate  Re-        \ 
search  Center. 

For  admitted  Boston  campus  students— Boston  Cam- 
pus Records  Office. 

For  previously  enrolled  Continuing  Education  students— 
Continuing  Education  Records  Office,  Hills  House  Front 
Lobby. 
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Overload  of  Credits 


A  maximum  course  load  is  considered  to  be  12  credit 
hours  of  University  work  for  undergraduates,  nine  credit 
hours  of  University  work  for  graduate  students,  for  the  12- 
week  Summer  Session.  Students  who  wish  to  register  for 
additional  credits  must  secure  approval  as  follows: 

Undergraduates 

1.  Undergraduates  pick  up  Summer  Overload  Request 
form  at  the  Registrar's  Office,  213  Whitmore  Building. 

2.  University  students  secure  a  signature  of  their  Aca- 
demic Dean;  previously  enrolled  Continuing  Education  stu- 
dents secure  signature  of  the  Continuing  Education  Direct- 
or of  Student  Services,  Hills  House  North;  visiting  students 
secure  signature  of  the  Director  of  Summer  Session,  Hills 
House  North. 

3.  Return  form  to  Summer  Session  Registrar,  Whitmore 
Building. 

Note:  A  senior  graduating  in  summer  or  the  following 
January  may  register  for  15  credits  without  extra  permission. 

Graduate  Students 

1.  Secure  approval  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 
in  major  department. 

2.  Return  approval  to  Summer  Session  Registrar,  Whitmore 
Building. 

Thesis,  Dissertation,  Special  Problems  and 
Independent  Study  Credit 

Graduate  students  contemplating  Special  Problems,  The- 
sis, or  Dissertation  course  work  (700,  800,  900  courseinum- 
bers)  during  the  Summer  Session  or  undergraduates  contem- 
plating Independent  Study  (385,  386  or  UWW)  should  seek 
the  permission  of  the  appropriate  department  heads  and/or 
advisors.  Schedule  line  numbers  will  be  available  at  the 
appropriate  departmental  offices  and  at  the  Summer  Session 
Registrar's  Office.  University  tuition  rates  (not  Summer 
Session  course  fees)  will  apply  to  all  such  registrations.  See 
Expenses.  A  student  who  fails  to  register  properly  for  such 
work  will  not  receive  an  identification  card  and  is  not  enti- 
tled to  use  University  facilities  during  the  Summer  Session. 

Auditing 

A  student  who  intends  to  audit  a  course  must  register 
and  pay  the  stated  fees.  There  is  no  special  audit  fee.  A 
student  may  not  change  from  graded  to  audit  status  after 
the  end  of  the  Add/Drop  Period.  See  Change  of  Program 
Deadlines.  Requests  for  audit  status  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Summer  Session  Registrar's  Office,  Whitmore  Building. 

Pass/Fail  Option 

A  regularly  enrolled  undergraduate  student  must  be  en- 
rolled for  six  crodit  hours  during  t;ie  Summer  Session  to  use 
his/her  pass/fail  option,  unless  he  or  she  is  an  Education 
major.  A  non-Education  major  taking  a  course  in  Educa- 
tion may  elect  one  other  outside  pass/fail  course.  Graduate 
students  wishing  to  use  the  pass/fail  option  should  consult 
both  the, Graduate  School  and  the  appropriate  academic  de- 
partment. 

Pass/Fail  Policy,  School  of  Education 

All  courses  given  under  the  supervision  of  the  School  of 
Education,  both  graduate  and  undergraduate,  are  graded  on 
a  pass/fail  basis  only.  This  is  not  optional  on  the  part  of  the 
student  except  in  the  following  special  case.  Master's  Degree 
students  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  are  re- 


quired by  Graduate  School  policy  to  earn  18  graded  credits 
during  their  33-hour  Master's  program.  A  student  eligible 
to  receive  a  letter  grade  should  make  the  request  known  to 
the  instructor  early  in  the  semester  so  that  the  grade  may  be 
added  to  the  roster  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

Please  do  not  request  exceptions  to  the  pass/fail  policy. 
The  School  of  Education  understands  that  there  may  be  a 
number  of  institutions  which  simply  do  not  accept  the  pass/ 
fail  mark.  In  these  cases,  the  student  should  contact  the  in- 
structor and  request  a  letter  which  states  that  the  School 
of  Education  is  on  a  pass/fail  basis  but  indicates  what  the 
grade  would  have  been  if  the  student  had  been  taking  the 
course  for  a  letter  grade. 

If  further  information  is  desired  regarding  the  School  of 
Education  pass/fail  policy,  call  or  write  Michael  G.  Schwartz, 
125B  School  of  Education,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01002,  phone  545-2701. 


Core  Requirements,  Undergraduate  Students 

Courses  which  may  be  applied  toward  completion  of  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  core  requirements  are  designated  by 
a  capital  letter,  in  parentheses,  following  the  course  title: 
e.g.,  Rhetoric  (B);  Humanities  (C);  Social /Behavioral  Sciences 
(D);  Math/Natural  Sciences  (E). 


Expenses 


Students  are  urged  to  preregister  by  mail  to  help  ensure 
a  preferred  schedule  and  to  enable  the  student  to  register 
without  attending  Walk-In  Registration.  Full  payment  must 
accompany  registration. 

Make  checks  payable  to:   University  of  Massachusetts 
Mail  to:  Summer  Session 

Box  835 

Amherst,  MA  01002 

Fee  Waivers 

Waivers  for  University  employees,  cooperating  teachers, 
graduate  assistants,  associates  and  fellows,  and  State  and 
Community  College  faculty  may  be  applied  to  all  course  fees. 
Fee  waivers  apply  only  to  course  fees  and  do  not  cover  the 
Summer  Services  Fee  or  other  expenses  such  as  lab  fees. 

General  Fees 

Course  Fees 

Undergraduate— $25 1  credit 
Graduate— $40 1  credit 

Massachusetts  residency  does  not  affect  the  above  course 
fees. 

Summer  Services  Fee 

A  Summer  Services  Fee  of  $6.50  per  week  will  be  assessed 
of  each  student  registering  for  credit  courses.  This  fee  is 
charged  for  each  week  of  enrollment.  For  example,  a  stu- 
dent registering  for  one  course  in  Block  F  (three  weeks), 
and  also  for  courses  in  Block  D  (six  weeks),  will  be  assessed 
6  weeks  times  $6.50  to  equal  $39.  A  valid  ID  will  be  issued 
for  the  period  of  time  during  which  the  student  is  enrolled. 

Summer  Services  Fee  entitles  student  to  services  and 
programs  provided  by  the  University  Health  Center,  Cam- 
pus Center  and  Summer  Activities  Office.  See  Student 
Services  and  Student  Affairs. 


Thesis,  Dissertation,  Special  Problems  and  Independent 
Study  Credit— Tuition 

Students  applying  for  Thesis,  Dissertation,  Special  Prob- 
lems and  Independent  Study  Credit  pay  tuition  on  an  in- 
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state  and  out-of-state  basis.  A  Certificate  of  Residence  (see 
Index)  is  included  in  this  catalog,  and  must  be  on  file  or 
submitted  with  registration.  Valid  tuition  waivers  may  be 
applied. 

Tn-Statp  Out-of-State 

Undergraduate  $15/credit  $77.50/credit 

Graduate  $22.50/credit        $45/credit 

Summer  Services  Fee 

A  Summer  Services  Fee  is  required  of  all  Thesis,  Disserta- 
tion, Special  Problems  and  Independent  Study  students  at 
the  rate  of  $6.50  per  credit.  A  valid  ID  will  be  issued  for  a 
period  equal  to  one  week  per  credit. 

Optional  Fees 

Housing  and  Food  Services  Fee 

See  Student  Services  and  Student  Affairs. 

Physical  Education  Fee 

Students  may  pay  a  $5  Physical  Education  Fee,  which  en- 
titles the  student  to  the  use  of  all  PE  facilities  (pool,  bowling 
alley,  gym)  as  scheduled  by  the  Physical  Education  Depart- 
ment. A  locker  or  basket  may  be  obtained  on  a  space-availa- 
ble basis.'  All  services  and  facilities  are  regulated  by  the 
Physical  Education  Department. 

Payment  of  the  fee  should  be  made  to  the  Ticket  Office 
in  Boyden  Gymnasium,  and  the  receipt  taken  to  the  Intra- 
mural Office  where  a  Physical  Education  ID  card  will  be 
issued. 

Parking  Fees  and  Expenses 

Vehicles  presently  registered  in  the  Balanced  Transporta- 
tion and  Parking  System  may  park  in  their  assigned  lot  or 
any  edge  lot. 

Vehicles  that  are  not  registered  must  be  registered  with 
the  Transportation  and  Parking  Office,  Room  1,  Munson 
Hall,  office  hours  8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  The  registration  fee 
is  $5,  and  enables  the  vehicle  to  use  all  edge  lots:  21,  22, 
23,  24,  25,  26,  31,  32,  34,  44,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50.  If  an 
individual  wants  to  register  a  vehicle  for  a  core  lot,  the 
cost  is  a  $5  registration  fee  plus  the  monthly  convenience 
fee  of  $3  for  a  core  lot,  and  $4.20  for  lot  71. 

Bus  Transportation 

The  Student  Senate  Transit  Service  will  provide  regular- 
ly scheduled  free  bus  transportation  during  the  Summer 
Session.  It  is  anticipated  that  buses  will  serve  students 
commuting  from  Belchertown,  South  Amherst,  North 
Amherst,  Sunderland,  South  Deerfield  and  points  in  be- 
tween on  all  weekdays  when  classes  are  in  session.  Suffi- 
cient buses  will  be  scheduled  to  transport  students  to  the 
campus  in  the  morning,  to  outlying  points,  return  at  mid- 
day, and  home  at  the  end  of  the  day.   For  bus  service  in- 
formation, call  545-0056. 


Student  Services 
and  Activities 

Summer  Activities 

Each  year  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Summer  Ac- 
tivities Committee  offers  a  varied  and  balanced  presentation 
of  the  arts,  intramural  sports,  and  recreational  activities.  The 
Summer  1976  program  is  planned  to  include  an  outdoor  arts 
festival,  Bicentennial  activities,  musical  concerts,  and  traveling 
art  exhibits.  A  film  series  provides  at  least  one  film  a  week. 
Organized  sports  include  softball,  volleyball,  tennis,  and  bad- 
minton. Individual  participation  is  encouraged  for  swimming, 
outing  trips,  and  picnics.  The  student  radio  station  (WMUA) 


and  a  summer  newspaper  will  provide  detailed  information 
about  activities,  both  on  campus  and  in  the  Pioneer  Valley. 

Details  of  the  summer  program  events  and  ticket  informa- 
tion will  be  available  at  registration,  and  in  the  Summer  Ac- 
tivities Office,  or  by  calling  545-2351. 

Undergraduate  Advising 

General  academic  advising  will  be  available  to  Summer  Ses- 
sion students  from  College  and  School  undergraduate  academic 
advising  staffs.  Appointments  are  not  necessary  in  all  cases, 
but  are  recommended  in  order  to  ensure  prompt  attention. 
Counseling  staff,  hours,  and  locations,  as  well  as  telephone 
numbers  are  listed  below. 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

James  W.  Shaw,  Julie  Berwald:   Machmer  E-22, 

545-2191 
CASIAC  office  hours  are  Monday-Friday,  9  a.m. -4  p.m. 
Special  advising  for  summer  session  students  will  be 
available  Tuesday,  June  1,  and  Friday,  June  28. 
School  of  Business  Administration 

Nelson  E.  Pion,  John  C.  Morand:   SBA  211,  545-2852 
Monday-Friday,  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 
Division  of  Continuing  Education 

Jackie  S.  Posner:   Hills  House  North  100A,  545-3430 
Joan  P.  Eignor:   Hills  House  North  101,  545-3430 
Harry  F.  Neunder:   Hills  House  North  103,  545-3430 
Counseling  is  available  Monday -Thursday,  8:30  a.m.- 
7  p.m.,  and  Friday,  8:30  a.m. -5  p.m. 
School  of  Education 

Michael  G.  Schwartz:  School  of  Education  Building 

125B,  545-2701 
Information  and  advice  on  teacher  certification  programs 
may  be  obtained— appointments  please.  Hours  are 
Monday-Friday,  9  a.m. -5  p.m.  The  office  will  be 
closed  on  those  days  when  summer  counseling  for 
new  students  takes  place. 


ureyev^i 


ballet  film: 

dan 

quiMote 


June  17,  18,  19 

7:30  p.m. 

Bowker  Auditorium 

Tickets: 

UMass  students 
with  valid  ID  $2 

Others  $3 

Rudolf  Nureyev  and  Lucette  Aldous  are  joyous  lovers  in 
the  film  version  of  "Don  Quixote. "  The  two  stars  are 
joined  by  Robert  Helpmann  and  the  Australian  Ballet  in 
the  title  role  of  the  Walter  Reade  presentation. 
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School  of  Engineering 

Melton  M.  Miller,  Joseph  S.  Marcus:   Engineering  East 
201,  545-0300 

Monday-Friday,  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 
College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources 

Ernest  M.  Buck:   Stockbridge  Hall  102,  545-2890,  and 
545-1969 

Monday-Friday,  8:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 

Most  regularly  enrolled  students  in  the  College  are  as- 
signed faculty  advisors  in  their  chosen  majors.  Supple- 
menting this  primary  advising  program  is  a  central,  un- 
dergraduate academic  counseling  center  located  in 
Room  102,  Stockbridge  Hall,  where  all  students  may 
acquire  general  information  about  academic  programs 
and  regulations,  and  may  seek  assistance  with  specific 
academically  related  problems. 
School  of  Health  Sciences 

Howard  Peters:   Public  Health  N231,  545-2177 

Monday-Friday,  9  a.m.-4  p.m. 
School  of  Physical  Education 

Margaret  A.  Coffey:  Boyden  224,  545-2338 

Hours  by  appointment. 

Housing  and  Food  Services 

University  residence  halls  will  be  available  to  students 
wishing  to  live  on  campus  during  the  Summer  Session.  In- 
formation and  applications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Uni- 
versity Housing  Office,  Whitmore  Building. 

Re  ;dence  halls  will  be  open  for  occupancy  on  the  day 
immediately  preceding  registration. 

All  residence  hall  rooms  are  provided  with  basic  furni- 
ture, including  beds  and  mattresses,  desks,  desk  chairs, 
lounge  chair,  waste  baskets,  and  bulletin  boards.  Each 
student  is  responsible  for  providing  ashtrays,  pillows,  bed 
linen,  blankets,  and  towels.  Linen  service  may  be  obtained 
by  contract  with  a  private  linen  service. 


Outdoor  Arts 

&  Crafts 

Festival 

A  feature  of  the  day  will  be  a 
Bicentennial  Concert  of 

folk  music  by 

Keith  and  Rusty  McNeil. 

Campus  Pond 

July  10 

*  " 


Those  students  electing  to  reside  off  campus  may  ob- 
tain housing  information  by  writing  to  the  Housing  Of- 
fice, Whitmore  Administration  Building,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01002. 

The  University  Food  Services  will  offer  a  10-meal  or  a 
15-meal  ticket  during  the  Summer  Session.  The  menu 
for  these  meal  tickets  is  multi-selective  with  seconds  on 
all  menu  items  except  the  entree.  Food  may  be  purchased 
on  a  cash  basis  at  snack  bars  in  the  Campus  Center  and  in 
Worcester  Dining  Commons.  Food  tickets  will  be  honored 
at  Franklin  Dining  Commons. 

General  Financial  Assistance 

Eligibility 

The  Financial  Aid  Office  will  accept  applications  for  assis- 
tance during  the  Summer  Session  1976.  All  students  must  car- 
ry at  least  six  credits  to  be  eligible.  Assistance  is  contingent 
upon  good  academic  standing,  therefore  students  on  suspen- 
sion are  not  eligible. 

Consideration  will  be  given  to  full-time  University  of 
Massachusetts  students  and  Continuing  Education  students 
who  were  enrolled  prior  to  the  1976  Summer  Session. 

Kind  of  Assistance 

Most  of  the  aid  funds  available  will  be  in  the  form  of  Nation- 
al Direct  Student  Loans. 

Deadlines 

Application  deadline  for  University  students  is  May  3.  Con- 
tinuing Education  students  are  expected  to  complete  their 
applications  by  May  17.  Applications  for  University  students 
are  available  in  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  243  Whitmore  Build- 
ing. Applications  for  Continuing  Education  students  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education, 
Hills  House  North.  UMass  students  may  call  545-0801, 
and  Continuing  Education  students  545-3430,  for  further 
information. 

UMass  CE 


Applications: 

Deadline: 

Phone: 


Financial  Aid  Office 

May  3 

545-0801 


Hills  House 
May  17 
545-3430 


Veterans  Benefits 


Veterans  are  eligible  to  receive  full-time  benefits  for  carry- 
ing a  minimum  of  2  credits  for  a  three-week  session,  4  credits 
for  a  six-week  session,  6  credits  for  the  nine-week  session  and 
8  credits  for  the  twelve-week  session.  If  a  veteran  takes  less 
than  the  minimum  amount  of  credits  for  full-time  status,  his/ 
her  monthly  benefits  will  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

Veterans  eligible  for  a  state  tuition  waiver  during  the  school 
year  may  be  eligible  for  a  tuition  waiver  for  summer  school. 

To  receive  these  benefits,  veterans  should  contact  the  Veter- 
ans Affairs  Office,  236  Whitmore  Building,  (413)  545-1346, 
eight  to  ten  weeks  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  particular  sum- 
mer session  block(s)  to  allow  ample  time  for  processing  paper- 
work. 

Law  Enforcement  Education  Program 

Limited  funding  may  be  available  for  in-service  law  enforce- 
ment officers  under  LEEP.  Applications  may  be  obtained  in 
the  Continuing  Education  Records  Office,  Room  100,  Hills 
House  North,  or  the_ Financial  Aid  Office,  243  Whitmore  Build- 
ing. Completed  applications  for  Continuing  Education  students 
should  be  returned  to  Harry  Neunder,  103  Hills  House  North, 
and  for  UMass  students,  applications  should  be  returned  to  the 
Financial  Aid  Office,  243  Whitmore. 
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Student  Affairs 


Student  Affairs,  under  the  direction  of  Vice  Chancellor 
Robert  W.  Gage,  provides  services  for  students'  non-academic 
needs.  Student  Affairs  offices  and  departments,  with  a  brief 
description  of  services,  are  listed  in  this  section. 

Admissions,  Records,  and  Financial  Aid 

Dean  of  Admissions,  Records,  and  Financial  Aid 
Dr.  William  D.  Tunis,  255  Whitmore  (5-0222) 

Undergraduate  Admissions 
Director:    Robert  J.  Doolan 
255  Whitmore  (5-0222) 

The  Admissions  Office  is  responsible  for  all  administrative 
procedures  with  respect  to  undergraduate  admissions  to  the 
University  including  liaison  with  high  school  guidance  coun- 
selors and  admissions  standards  set  in  coordination  with  the 
Faculty  Senate,  Provost  and  other  academic  departments. 

Transfer  Affairs 

Director:    Eli  Sherman 
208  Whitmore  (5-0860) 

The  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs  serves  as  a  general  resource 
center  for  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  transfer  process.  One 
of  the  major  functions  of  the  office  is  to  work  with  academic 
departments  on  campus  and  at  the  community  colleges  in  a 
cooperative  effort  to  provide  smooth  transition  for  the  trans- 
fer student  in  academic  programs  from  one  institution  to  the 
other. 

Registrar 

Registrar:   Ralph  D.  Jones 
213  Whitmore  (5-0555) 

The  Registrar's  Office  is  responsible  for  enrollment  and 
registration  of  undergraduates,  administrative  procedures  re- 
lating to  course  loads  (adding  and  dropping  courses),  course 
of  study,  withdrawals,  producing  grade  reports,  transcripts, 
records  of  matriculation,  maintaining  permanent  academic 
record  cards  and  related  activities. 

Financial  Aid 

Director:   Richard  A.  Dent 
232  Whitmore  (5-0801) 

The  Office  assists  students  with  financial  counseling  and 
also  aids  in  finding  suitable  employment,  awards,  loans, 
grants,  scholarships,  and  assigning  part-time  work.  The  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Office  is  responsible  for  administering  all  federal, 
state  and  private  financial  aid  for  the  Amherst  campus  as  well 
as  coordinating  all  student  employment.  The  Financial  Aid 
Office  also  has  information  concerning  area  employment, 
scholarships,  loans,  etc.  Students  are  advised  to  apply  early 
for  all  financial  aid. 

Campus  Center 

Acting  Director:   William  F.  Field 
Room  818,  Campus  Center  (5-0585) 

The  Campus  Center  Director  administers  and  coordinates 
the  policies  of  the  Campus  Center  Complex  (which  includes 
the  Student  Union  Building  and  the  new  Campus  Center). 
The  duties  include  close  coordination  with  the  Campus  Center 
Governing  Board,  serving  on  various  committees  concerned 
with  student  services,  and  supervision  of  the  Campus  Center 
Complex  staff  and  services.  Major  areas  of  responsibility  in- 
clude the  University  Store,  Campus  Center  Food  Services, 


Lobby  and  Games  Area,  Campus  Center  Overnight  Accommo- 
dations, Parking  Garage,  Print  Shop,  and  Conference  Opera- 
tions. 

Department  of  Public  Safety 

Director:   David  L.  Johnston 

Dickinson  Hall  (5-3111  emergency,  5-2121  business) 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  is  made  up  of  the  Uni- 
versity Police,  the  Security  Guard  force  and  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Police  Training  Institute.  The  Department 
works  in  conjunction  with  federal,  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  provide  high  quality  law  enforcement. 

The  campus  security  force  is  responsible  for  the  security 
of  University  property,  parking  control,  emergency  transpor- 
tation of  sick  and  injured,  and  guard  services. 

University  Police  Officers  are  responsible  for  the  public 
safety  of  all  persons  within  the  physical  boundaries  of  the 
University  campus. 

The  Guards  are  assigned  to  parking  control  during  the  day 
and  patrol  of  the  residence  hall  areas  at  night.  They  may  re- 
quest unauthorized  persons  to  leave  buildings  after  normal 
closing  hours  and  assist  authorized  persons  to  enter  buildings. 

Anti-Crime  Programs:   the  Department  of  Public  Safety 
cooperates  with  the  National  Operation  Identification  Pro- 
gram. Students,  faculty,  and  staff  may  borrow  an  engraving 
tool  for  24  hours  and  place  their  social  security  numbers  on 
their  valuables.   Bicycle  registration  is  conducted  bi-annually 
in  the  spring  and  fall.  Registration  is  free.  Social  security 
numbers  are  engraved  on  bikes,  a  decal  is  attached,  and  ad- 
vice is  given  on  locks. 

Sensitive  Crime  Units:  in  response  to  the  needs  of  Univer- 
sity and  community  women,  the  Department  of  Public  Safe- 
ty formed  this  specialized  unit  to  deal  with  rape,  attempted 
rape,  exhibitionists,  harassment,  and  obscene  phone  calls. 
Trained  male  and  female  officers  are  available  to  victims  24 
hours  a  day  to  counsel  and  aid  with  compassion  and  sensitivi- 
ty.  Victims  may  report  a  crime  anonymously;  they  may 
leave  a  description  of  the  criminal  and  help  prevent  other 
women  from  becoming  victims.  The  Department  provides 
full  referral  services  for  counseling,  medical  treatment,  and 
aftercare.  Please  call  54 5-COPS. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Student 
Conduct,  student  ID  cards  or  other  means  of  identification 
must  be  shown  upon  request  to  any  properly  identified  mem- 
ber of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  to  enable  him/her 
to  perform  assigned  duties. 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  is  located  behind  Thomp- 
son Tower  and  is  staffed  24  hours  a  day. 

Health  Services 

Director:   Barry  Averill 
Health  Center  (549-2671) 

The  Health  Services,  supported  principally  through  a 
Summer  Services  fee,  is  organized  to  help  prevent  or 
treat  health  problems. 


Medical  Care 

Medical  Director: 


Dr.  Thomas  McBride 


Students  may  seek  unlimited  consultations  with  the 
physicians,  nurse  practitioners,  and  specialists  in  the  out- 
patient unit  of  the  Health  Services.   Students  may  consult 
with  one  of  these  staff  members  on  a  walk-in  basis  or  by 
phoning  for  an  appointment  (549-2600).  Specialty  services 
such  as  x-ray,  laboratory,  medical  records,  pharmacy  and 
physical  therapy  are  located  in  the  Health  Center.  Emer- 
gency treatment  is  available  24  hours  a  day.  The  Health 
Center  is  also  a  hospital  providing  bed  care  for  students 
with  more  serious  illnesses. 

Vision  examinations  are  available  on  a  co-payment  basis. 
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The  details  of  medical  problems  are  held  in  strict  confi- 
dence and  will  not  be  released  to  anyone  without  the  pa- 
tient's written  permission." 

Division  of  Mental  Health 

Director:  Dr.  Leighton  Whitaker  (5-2337) 

Life  at  the  University  can  sometimes  become  a  perplex- 
ing experience,  and  it  may  be  helpful  to  talk  out  feelings, 
sort  out  confusion,  and  develop  new  perspectives  with  a 
member  of  the  Mental  Health  staff.  Psychiatrists,  clinical 
psychologists,  and  social  workers  are  available  for  short 
term  one-to-one  consultations,  and  they  also  provide  group 
therapy  and  couples  consultation  when  appropriate.  As 
part  of  the  Summer  Services  fee,  students  are  entitled  to 
consult  with  any  of  the  staff.  No  referral  is  needed  and 
records  are  confidential. 

Division  of  Health  Education 
Director:  Jane  Zapka 

The  Health  Education  staff  provides  a  broad  range  of 
programs  aimed  at  developing  individual  and  community 
responsibility  for  promoting  optimal  health.  Discussions 
and  workshops  are  offered  to  the  community  on  such  top- 
ics as  nutrition,  women's  health,  sexuality  and  alcohol.  Op- 
portunities for  consumer  activity  include  the  Student  Health 
Advisory  Board. 

Division  of  Dental  Health 
Director:   Dr.  Henry  Lubin 

The  Dental  Health  Division  provides  emergency  dental 
care,  initial  examination  and  dental  education  services  as 
part  of  the  health  fee.  Routine  restorative  care  is  available 
on  a  modified  fee-for-servi'ce  basis  as  time  permits.  Removal 
of  impacted  teeth  will  be  offered  through  the  Health  Center 
or  by  referral  to  a  participating  surgeon  on  a  co-payment 
basis. 

Division  of  Environmental  Health  and  Safety 

The  Environmental  Health  and  Safety  Division  provides 
continuous  surveillance  of  various  campus  situations,  such 
as  housing,  food  services,  and  fire  and  ratiation  protection. 

Housing  Office 

Director:  J.  Bruce  Cochrane 
235  Whitmore  (5-2100) 

Housing  in  the  University's  residence  halls  will  be  pro- 
vided to  students  seeking  such  accommodations.  Students 
seeking  residence  hall  housing  during  Summer  Session 
should  contact  the  Housing  Office,  Whitmore  Building, 
for  further  information. 

Student  Activities 

Acting  Coordinators:   James  Riley,  Armand  Demers 
Student  Union  (5-2351) 

Student  Activities,  which  is  comprised  primarily  of  the 
Recognized  Student  Organizations  (RSO)  Office  and  the 
Program  unit,  is  responsible  for  working  with  student  organ- 
izations and  governance  groups  in  all  areas  of  program  devel- 
opment and  implementation,  business  and  financial  affairs 
of  student  groups,  and  development  of  policies  and  resources 
relevant  to  the  activities  and  services  of  students  and  student 
groups.  Currently  there  are  approximately  500  student 
groups  representing  the  areas  of  social  action  organizations, 
publications,  communications  media,  residence  halls,  student 
government,  and  special  interest  groups  such  as  cultural,  ed- 
ucational, recreational,  social,  religious,  and  political  organ- 
izations. 

The  major  emphases  of  the  Student  Activities  operation 
are: 

1.  the  personal  development  and  education  of  students 


through  counsel  and  training  regarding  leadership  and  organ- 
izational development,  problem-solving,  decision-making, 
effecting  change,  and  interpersonal  relationships  within  or- 
ganizations; 

2.  advice,  practical  experience,  and  development  of  skills 
in  such  areas  as  accounting,  budgeting  and  other  business 
practices; 

3.  provision  of  a  computerized  bookkeeping  system  in 
support  of  RSO  groups; 

4.  providing  resource  materials  and  counsel  regarding 
budgeting,  purchasing,  contracting,  program  selection  and 
planning; 

5.  the  presentation  of  a  wide  spectrum  of  quality  services 
and  events  for  students  and  the  University  community. 

Student  Development  Center 

Director:   Sally  Freeman 
Berkshire  House  (5-2700,  5-0333) 

The  Student  Development  Center  provides  personal, 
social,  educational  and  career  counseling  and  placement  ser- 
vices to  present  and  past  students. 

Students  have  utilized  the  Center's  resources  in  regard  to 
developmental  concerns,  personal  difficulties  and  decision- 
making career  and  educational  matters.  The  Center  main- 
tains, as  well,  a  new  student  counseling  program.  Still  others 
have  come  to  consult  on  research  design,  test  and  question- 
naire construction,  human  consciousness,  humanistic  psy- 
chology, and  interpersonal  communication.  All  are  assured 
of  confidentiality  on  personal  matters  discussed  with  Center 
staff. 

The  career  planning  services  of  the  Student  Development 
Center  include  vocational  counseling  and  career  development 
services  to  undergraduates,  graduates,  and  alumni.  Informal 
testing  is  occasionally  used  to  assist  students  with  remedial 
problems,  to  aid  in  the  identification  and  development  of 
personal  and  vocational  goals  and  objectives,  and  to  begin 
a  student's  career.  Applications  and  information  for  all 
National  Testing  Programs  are  available  and  include  GRE, 
LSAT,  MCAT,  MTE,  MAT,  and  CLEP. 

A  resource  library  in  the  Center  provides  occupational 
information,  industrial  literature,  graduate  school  informa- 
tion, and  self-help  career  aids. 

The  Center  maintains  a  credential  service  with  up-to-date 
files  of  personnel  records,  developmental  resumes  and  let- 
ters of  recommendation.  Information  is  also  available  on 
local,  specialized  and  out-of-state  teacher  certification  re- 
quirements. 


Veterans  Affairs 

Director:   Francis  X.  Cotter,  Jr. 
236  Whitmore  (5-1346) 

The  Veterans  Affairs  Office  provides  assistance  and  co- 
ordinates paperwork  for  students  eligible  for  educational 
benefits  through  the  Veterans  Administration,  either  as      • 
veterans  or  as  children  of  deceased  or  disabled  veterans.  Ap- 
plicants should  present  certification  of  eligibility  at  registra- 
tion. If  already  receiving  benefits,  they  should  enroll  again 
for  them.  Generally,  the  Veterans  Office  provides  special  as- 
sistance to  the  veteran  in  the  areas  of  housing,  part-time  work, 
short-term  loans,  academic  and  financial  counseling,  disabled 
veterans  programs,  and  opportunities  for  state  and  federal 
benefits.  Veteran  outreach  services  are  also  provided. 

register 
by  mail 

Full  payment  is  mandatory  at  time  of  registration. 
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Course  Selection 


All  courses  carry  three  credits  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
In  cases  of  specifically  arranged  hours,  the  student  and  in- 
structor must  agree  on  the  number  of  credits  to  be  earned. 
The  student  must  indicate  the  desired  number  of  credits  on 
the  registration  application. 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  Summer  Session  has 
been  designed  to  provide  maximum  flexibility  for  all  stu- 
dents. Courses  have  been  scheduled  in  blocks  of  three, 
six,  nine  and  twelve  weeks.  Each  block  has  been  labeled 
with  a  letter  from  C  through  L.  A  special  K  block  has 
been  designated  for  courses  independently  scheduled.  (For 
information  about  block  K,  see  Thesis,  Dissertation,  Special 
Problems  and  Independent  Study  Credit.) 

A  special  Block  Schedule  has  been  provided  for  the 
convenience  of  the  student  on  page  4  of  this  catalog  to 
facilitate  selection  of  courses  since  some  are  offered  con- 
secutively, some  are  offered  concurrently,  while  others 
may  appear  in  more  than  one  block. 

It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  select  courses  with 
schedules  that  do  not  conflict  and  to  design  a  program 
free  from  error. 

Courses  are  listed  in  the  following  manner: 
Course  Numbers 

000-099       non-credit  courses;  non-quality  point  courses; 

entrance  deficiencies 
100-199       undergraduate  credit  only-Lower  Division 
200-399       undergraduate  credit  only-Upper  Division 
400-499       professional  courses  which  presume  a 

bachelor's  degree 
500-699       graduate  credit  only;  courses  corresponding 

to  200-399  series 
700-999       graduate  level  courses 

Credit 

When  a  course  carries  two  numbers,  for  example  267/567, 
it  means  the  course  is  being  offered  for  either  undergraduate 
and  graduate  credit.  It  is  important  that  students  indicate 
only  one  of  these  numbers— the  one  corresponding  to  the 
level  of  credit  desired. 


register 
by  mail 

Full  payment  is  mandatory  at  time  of  registration. 


Core  Requirement 

Courses  which  may  be  applied  toward  completion  of 
UMass  core  requirements  are  designated  by  a  capital  letter, 
in  parentheses,  following  the  course  title. 

Registration  Procedure 

Once  courses  have  been  selected  from  the  Course  De- 
scriptions section  of  this  catalog,  proceed  to  the  Schedule 
of  Courses  and  find  the  same  course  with  its  department, 
schedule  line  number,  section /block,  and  number  of  cred- 
its. Include  complete  information  on  the  registration 
application  form.  Detailed  registration  instructions  ap- 
pear on  pages  12  and  13  of  this  catalog. 

In  the  event  that  instructional  costs  cannot  be  met  due 
to  underenrollment,  any  course  may  be  cancelled  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Summer  Session  Director. 

Inquiries  concerning  information  contained  in  this 
catalog  should  be  addressed  to: 

Summer  Session  Office 

Hills  House  North 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Amherst,  MA  01002 


Course  Descriptions 


Accounting 


Introduction  to  Financial  Account- 
ing ACCTG  120 

Introduction  to  principles  underlying  the 
preparation  of  financial  statements. 

Introduction  to  Managerial  Account- 
ing ACCTG  130 

Continuation  of  Acctg  120  with  major 
emphasis  on  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  accounting  data  for  planning  and 
control. 

Business  Applications  of  Computers 
ACCTG  210 

Basic  business  data  processing  methods 
with  emphasis  on  general  business  prob- 
lems and  their  application  to  the  COBOL 
language.   Prerequisites:   ACCTG  110, 
130,  110. 


Financial  Reporting  I 
ACCTG  220 

Intensive  examination  of  fundamental  con- 
cepts underlying  financial  reporting.  Cur- 
rent literature  dealing  with  effects  of 
alternative  methods  upon  measurement  of 
periodic  income.  Prerequisite:   ACCTG  130. 

Financial  Reporting  II 
ACCTG  221 

Continuation  of  Acctg  220  and  intensive 
examination  of  current  authoritative  pro- 
nouncements on  accounting  principles. 
Prerequisite:   ACCTG  220. 

Cost  Accounting 
ACCTG  230 

Methods  of  cost  analysis  for  job  order, 
process,  and  standard  cost  systems,  with 


emphasis  on  cost  control  and  interpreta- 
tion;  Prerequisite:   ACCTG  130. 

Managerial  Cost  Analysis 
ACCTG  235 

Analysis  of  Cost- Volume-Profit  relation- 
ships, cost  behavior,  budgeting  and  plan- 
ning, responsibility  accounting  and  control 
systems,  behavioral  aspects  of  budgets,  di- 
visional performance  evaluation,  inventory 
planning  and  accounting  aspects  of  capital 
budgeting.   Prerequisites:    ACCTG  120, 
130  and  basic  calculus. 

Law  IV:  Business  Law  for  Account- 
ants ACCTG  263 
Legal  concepts  and  rules  encountered  in 
business  transactions,  with  particular 
attention  to  subjects  currently  included  in 
CPA  examinations.   Prerequisite:   GB  FIN 
260  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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Federal  Income  Tax  Procedure 
ACCTG  370 

Federal  income  tax  laws  and  regulations  as 
they  affect  individuals;  preparation  of  tax 
returns.   Prerequisite:   ACCTG  120. 

Advanced  Federal  Tax  Procedures 
ACCTG  371 

A  continuation  of  Acctg  370  emphasizing 
corporations,  partnerships,  estates  and 
trusts,  gifts  and  estate  taxes,  tax  planning 
and  research.   Prerequisite:   ACCTG  370. 


Afro-American 
Studies 

Survey  of  African  Art  (C) 
AFROAM111 

The  literature  on  African  art  and  an  anal- 
ysis of  both  the  theoretical  basis  for  its 
study  and  of  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  its  major  traditions.  An  historical 
survey  of  Black  art  from  prehistoric  times 
(5000  B.C.)  to  the  European  arrival.  The 
neo-traditional  art  and  the  tourist  trade. 

Afro- American  History:   Civil  War  to 
Present  (C)  AFROAM  133 

Major  issues  and  actions  during  the  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction  to  the  politics  of 
accommodation  in  the  early  20th  century  to 
the  rise  of  Black  Power. 

Afro-American  Literature  and  Its 
Cultural  Roots  (C)  AFROAM  151 

The  relevant  forms  of  Black  cultural  expres- 
sion contributing  to  the  shape  and  character 
of  contemporary  Black  Culture;  the  literary 
application  of  these  in  traditional  Black 
writers.  In  four  parts:  (1)  West  African  cul- 
tural patterns  and  the  Black  past;  (2)  the 
transition  —  slavery,  the  culture  of  sur- 
vival; (3)  the  culture  through  the  literature; 
and  (4)  Black  perceptions  vs.  white  percep- 
tions. 

Revolution  in  the  Third  World   (D) 
AFROAM  261 

The  nature  of  revolution  in  the  Third 
World;  emphasis  on  the  struggles  for 
national  liberation  and  economic  indepen- 
dence. The  phenomena  of  colonialism,  neo- 
colonialism, and  military  take-over.  These 
topics  approached  using  theory  and  case 
studies  of  revolutions  in  Algeria,  Cuba, 
China.  Viet  Nam  and  Guinea-Bissau. 


Aniinal  Sciences 

Introductory  Animal  Science 
AN  SCI  121 

Modern  animal  and  poultry  science  and  the 
many  scientific  disciplines  it  encompasses. 
The  poultry,  dairy,  meat,  recreational  and 
laboratory  animal  industries  in  terms  of 
national  and  world  economics  and  their 
role  in  serving  mankind. 


Beginning  Equitation  I 

AN  SCI  150 
An  introductory  course  for  those  with 
no  previous  riding  experience  or  who 
have  not  had  formal  instruction.    Estab- 
lishes correct  balance  seat  position  and 
use  of  the  aids.   Includes  grooming,  brid- 
ling and  saddling,  the  walk  trot  (sitting 
and  rising),  diagonals  and  the  start  of 
canter  work. 

Beginning  Equitation  II 

AN  SCI  151 
Strengthens  the  position  and  security 
of  the  rider  and  introduces  basic  riding 
theory.  Work  without  stirrups  is  done 
at  a  walk  and  trot  and  the  canter  is  de- 
veloped.  Trotting  poles  are  used  to  in- 
troduce the  jump  position  at  the  walk 
and  trot.   Prerequisite:   permission  of 
instructor  or  completion  of  AN  SCI  150. 

Intermediate  Equitation  I 

AN  SCI  152 
Develops  the  balanced  seat  position  at 
the  walk,  trot  (sitting  and  rising),  and 
canter,  with  and  without  stirrups.   Jump 
position  at  the  walk,  trot  and  canter  is 
practiced  over  cavaletti.    Circles,  figure 
eights,  transitions  and  individual  tests 
are  utilized  to  develop  control  and  pre- 
cision.  Prerequisites:    permission  of  in- 
structor and  previous  formal  instruction. 

Intermediate  Equitiation  II 

AN  SCI  153 
Extension  of  AN  SCI  152  with  the  riders 
secure  in  their  position  at  the  walk,  trot 
(sitting  and  rising),  canter  and  over  cav- 
aletti with  and  without  stirrups.  The 
horses  used  at  this  level  are  more  dif- 
ficult, being  either  younger,  untrained 
horses,  or  the  more  sensitive,  schooled 
horses.  Concentrates  on  beginning  dres- 
sage, cross  country  and  stadium  jumping. 
Prerequisites:   permission  of  instructor 
and  previous  formal  instruction. 

Special  Problems  in  Training  the 

Horse  AN  SCI  156 
Basic  training  techniques  designed  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  method- 
ology and  philosophy  of  training  horses 
from  the  ground.   Proceeds  progressively 
beginning  with  the  training  of  young 
horses,  and  eventually  leading  up  to  the 
schooling  necessary  with  older  horses. 
Major  topics  include  lungeing,  long 
reining  and  backing  the  horse.   Prerequis- 
ites:  AN  SCI  151  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

Special  Problems  in  Teaching  Equita- 

tation  Instruction   AN  SCI  157 
Prepares  students  to  be  potential  in- 
structors.  Includes  theory;  powers  of  in- 
struction and  practical  application  under 
supervision;  riding  school  management. 
Prerequisites:    AN  SCI  153  or  154,  per- 
mission of  instructor,  sophomore  or  ju- 
nior status. 

Systemic  Animal  Physiology 
AN  SCI  220 

A  comparative  study  of  the  organ  physiol- 
ogy of  mammals  and  birds.  Emphasis  on 
those  aspects  most  pertinent  to  animal 
science. 

Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 

AN  SCI  330 
Scientific  principles  of  nutrition  in  both 
ruminants  and  nonruminants. 


Horse  Management 
AN  SCI  359 

The  nutrition,  physiology,  genetics,  reprod- 
uction and  health  of  the  horse.  Limited  to 
Animal  Science  majors  or  by  permission. 


Anthropology 

Introduction  to  Archaeology  (D) 
ANTH  102 

The  history,  methods  and  theory  of  archae- 
ology, with  an  outline  of  the  main  charac- 
teristics of  the  prehistoric  record 
throughout  the  world. 

Introduction  to  Physical  Anthropology 
ANTH  103 

Human  evolution,  human  variation,  racial 
classifications,  racism,  and  modern  theories 
of  variation. 

Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology 
(D)  ANTH  104 

Social  and  cultural  anthropology  dealing 
with  variations  among  societies  in  technol- 
ogy and  economics,  social  and  political 
organization,  art,  religion,  and  ideology. 

Biodemography:   Connecticut  Valley 
Research  ANTH  290M 

Anthropology  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
by  actually  participating  in  research. 
Reviews  relevant  literature  on  the  history 
and  geography  of  settlement  in  the  Upper 
Valley.    Field  trips  to  historical  sites  in 
the  area  and  elsewhere  in  Massachusetts. 

Religion  and  Ritual   (Dj 
ANTH  340/640 

Myths,  rituals  and  religious  beliefs  of  cul- 
tures in  Africa,  Asia,  South  America,  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Ancient  World.    Prerequisite: 
ANTH  104  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Summer  Field  School  in  Archaeology 

ANTH  377/677 
Practical  experience  and  training  in  archae- 
ology.  Both  prehistoric  and  colonial  sites 
are  excavated,  and  instruction  is  given  in 
archaeological  methods  and  techniques. 
Prerequisites:    ANTH  102  or  equivalent, 
and  permission  of  instructor. 


Art 


Basic  Drawing  (C) 
ART  100 

Drawing  in  black  and  white,  applying  pen- 
cil, crayon,  charcoal  techniques  to  represen- 
tation in  line  and  tone,  emphasizing  sound 
observation  and  effective  presentation. 

Basic  Design  I  (C) 
ART  120 

Two-dimensional  design  concepts  arising 
out  of  work  with  specific  problems  in  a 
variety  of  media. 

Interior  Design  I 
ART  210 

Introduction  to  graphics,  interior  layouts, 
normative  and  descriptive  elevations,  2-  and 
3-point  perspective  drawing,  architectural 
measuration  and  theory  of  proportion. 
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Painting  I  (C) 
ART  220/520 

Easel  painting  in  oil  and  related  media, 
based  on  elementary  understanding  of 
physical  properties  of  medium,  and  encour- 
aging individual  directions  within  limita- 
tion of  sound  composition.   Prerequisites: 
ART  100,  120. 

Painting  III 

ART  224/524 
Continuation  of  Art  220.   Prerequisite: 
ART  220. 

Advanced  Drawing 
ART  230 

Investigation  and  development  of  various 
techniques  and  media  with  special  em- 
phasis on  figure  drawing.   Prerequisites: 
ART  100,  102. 

Printmaking:   Relief  I   (C) 

ART  240 
Basic  study  of  material,  technique,  and 
aesthetic  considerations  peculiar  to  re- 
lief.  Students  print  their  own  work.   Pre- 
requisites:  ART  100,  120  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

Modern  Art,  1880-Present   (C) 
ART  287 

Major  artists  and  developments  from  Post- 
Impressionism  to  the  present. 

American  Art  (C) 
ART  295 

The  earliest  colonial  art,  the  impact  of  later 
European  influences,  regional  art  of  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries,  and  contemporary 
developments. 

Interior  Design  III 
ART  330/630 

Planning,  design,  analysis  and  program- 
ming of  interior  spaces  both  residential  and 
public.  Interior  materials,  uses,  applica- 
tions, specifications  and  schedules.   Prereq 
uisites:   ART  210  and  211  or  equivalent. 


Astronomy 


Exploring  the  Universe  (E) 
ASTRON  100 

Not  open  to  Physical  Science  or  Engineer- 
ing majors.  The  earth,  its  structure  and  age, 
the  moon,  the  sun,  other  planets  and  the 
origin  of  the  solar  system.  Stars  and  galax- 
ies, their  birth  and  death.  The  universe,  its 
structure  and  evolution.  Supplemented  by 
occasional  hours  of  evening  observation. 


Biochemistry 

Elementary  Biochemistry  (E) 
BIOCHM  220/520 

Intended  for  all  students  who  need  an 
extensive  one  semester  survey  of  general 
biochemistry  as  a  professional  background 
for  their  major.   The  course  considers  the 
structure  ana  metabolism  of  the  common 
molecules  of  living  organisms.   Prerequisite: 
one  semester  of  organic  chemistry. 


Elementary  Biochemistry  Lab 

BIOCHM  221/521 
Laboratory  for  BIOCHM  220/520.   Prereq- 
uisite:  BIOCHM  220/520  previously  or 
concurrently. 


Botany 


(E) 


Plants  and  Environment 
BOTANY  121 

The  interrelationships  between  plants  and 
their  environment,  emphasizing  the  im- 
pact of  man's  influence  and  control  on 
the  economy  of  natural  biological  areas. 
Designed  for  non-science  majors.   Not 
open  to  science  majors  without  permis- 
sion of  major  department. 

Genetics  and  Evolution   (E) 
BOTANY  175 

Survey  of  the  cell  and  those  fundamental 
genetic  principles  which  are  the  basis  of 
evolution.  Origin  and  history  of  organic 
evolution.  Mechanisms  of  evolution. 
Intended  for  non-science  majors. 


Business 
Administration 

Introduction  to  Computers  for  Business 
BA  110 

The  BASIC  and  FORTRAN  computer  pro- 
gramming languages  with  emphasis  on  the 
use  of  the  computer  for  business  data  proc- 
essing and  problem  solving. 

Business  Policy  and  Strategy 
BA371 

An  integrative  case  course  requiring  appli- 
cation of  the  students'  skills,  knowledge, 


and  understanding  to  the  identification  and 
possible  solution  of  practical  problems 
encountered  by  general  managers  who  are 
responsible  at  various  organizational  levels 
for  formulating  strategies  and  their  success- 
ful implementation. 


Chemical  Engineering 


Fundamentals 
CHE  125 

Nature  and  scope  of  chemical  engineering 
through  study  of  selected  chemical  proc- 
esses and  of  material  and  energy  balances. 
Prerequisite:    CHEM  112  or  114. 

Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics 
CH  E  126 

The  fundamental  principles  of  thermo- 
dynamics. An  in-depth  discussion  of  the 
First  and  Second  laws;  study  of  properties 
of  single-component  systems,  thermody- 
namic cycles,  phase  and  chemical  equili- 
bria. Solution  methods  for  complex  energy 
and  material  balance  problems  are  intro- 
duced.  Prerequisites:   CHEM  160,  MATH 
165,  CHE  125. 


Chemistry 


General  Chemistry  (E) 
CHEM  110 

The  fundamental  chemical  laws  and  theo- 
ries. Meets  minimum  prerequisite  require- 
ments of  CHEM  160  but  not  CHEM  127. 

General  Chemistry  (E) 
CHEM  111,  112 

The  fundamental  chemical  laws  and  theo- 
ries.  Provides  a  sound  scientific  training 
for  engineers  and  other  students  planning 
to  take  advanced  courses  in  chemistry. 


Student  artists  will  present  a  new  exhibit  each  week  throughout  the  summer.    Attendance  at 
all  displays  is  free.   Students  should  check  the  summer  paper  for  specific  dates. 


Joan  Zalinsky,  Ceramic  Sculpture 

Steve  Janis,  Recent  paintings  on  the  subject 

of  outer  space 
Bill  Tata,  Recent  works  in  minimal 

sculpture 
Bruce  Pamerini,  Color  Field  paintings 
Group  Photography  Show,  Local 

photographers 
Beni  Casselle,  "A  Black  Man  and  His  Art— 

the  beauty  and  the  bitterness  of  the 

Afrikan  experience  in  Amerika" 
Charles  Ahearn,  NYC  based  film  maker; 

five  16mm  films 


Faculty  Show,  Works  of  several  UMass 
faculty 

Bernard  Rosenquit,  Show  on  women  includ- 
ing gouache  paintings,  etchings,  monotypes 
and  woodcuts 

Dennis  Quill  and  Russell  Sumgrub,  Collabora- 
tive pieces  of  sculpture 

Joe  Kos,  "Entertain  Yourself  Here"— an  audio 
sculpture 

Summer  School  Show,  Works  of  UMass  summer 
school  students 
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Organic  Chemistry  (E) 
CHEM  160 

For  students  whose  major  department 
does  not  require  a  year  course  in  organic 
chemistry.   Concurrent  enrollment  in 
CHEM  162  required.   Prerequisite:    CHEM 
110  or  112. 

Organic  Chemistry  Lab 
CHEM  162 

A  laboratory  survey  of  the  chemistry  of 
the  major  functional  groups.   Concurrent 
enrollment  in  CHEM  160  required. 

Organic  Chemistry  for  Non-Majors  (E) 
CHEM  261/561 

The  first  course  of  a  two-semester  sequence 
(261/561,  262/562)  which  covers  a  survey 
of  the  principal  classes  of  organic  com- 
pounds and  their  reactions,  with  emphasis 
on  the  relation  between  structure  and  re- 
activity.  Concurrent  enrollment  in  CHEM 
263/563  is  required.   Prerequisite:   CHEM 
112  or  114. 

Organic  Chemistry  for  Non-Majors  (E) 
CHEM  262/562 

Continuation  of  CHEM  261/561.   Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  CHEM  264/564  is  re- 
quired.  Prerequisite:    CHEM  261/561. 

Organic  Lab  for  Non-Majors 
CHEM  263/563 

The  experimental  techniques  of  organic 
chemistry.   Concurrent  enrollment  in 
CHEM  261/561  required. 

Organic  Lab  for  Non-Majors 

CHEM  264/564 
Continuation  of  CHEM  263/563.   Con- 
current enrollment  in  CHEM  262/562  is 
required.   Prerequisite:    CHEM  263/563. 


Chinese 


Intensive  Intermediate  Chinese 
CHINSE  280 

Training  in  the  proficiency  of  spoken 
Mandarin.   Explanations  of  and  intensive 
drills  in  advanced  grammatical  structures. 
Increases  knowledge  of  both  orthodox  and 
simplified  characters  up  to  2000  level. 
Introduction  of  modern  literary  style  and 
exercises  in  short  essays  and  composition. 
Prerequisite:    CHINSE  146  or  one  year  of 
intensive  Chinese. 


Communication 
Disorders 


Clinical  Practice 

COMDIS  588,  588A,  588B 
Supervised  experience  in  therapy  with  indi 
viduals  having  articulatory  type  disorders. 
May  be  repeated  once.   Prerequisites: 
COMSTU  181  and  182. 


Communication 
Studies 

The  Process  of  Communication 
COMSTU  170 

Process  and  functions  of  communication 
in  the  two-person,  small-group,  and  public 
contexts.  Topics  include  outcomes  of 
communication,  development  of  a  model 
of  interpersonal  communication,  learning 
theory,  person  perception,  interpersonal 
attraction,  language  and  nonverbal  mes- 
sages.  Emphasis  on  understanding  the  pro- 
cess of  communication  and  increasing  com- 
petence as  a  communicator.   Class  projects 
and  exercises. 

Introduction  to  Media  Production 
COMSTU  190A 

Processes  involved  in  the  production  of 
radio  programs,  television  programs  and 
films.  Evolution  of  the  production  pro- 
cess, analysis  of  current  procedures,  dis- 
cussion of  future  trends.  Limited  produc- 
tion experiences  in  all  media. 

Modes  of  Film  Communication 
COMSTU  190B 

Various  styles  and  functions  in  film  com- 
munication and  artistic  expression  in  nar- 
rative and  non-narrative  forms.   Focuses 
on  film  form  and  function,  and  on  film  as 
record,  translation,  original  storytelling, 
social  observation,  persuasion  and  self- 
expression. 

Interpersonal  Communication  (C) 
COMSTU  210 

Nature  and  effects  of  person-to-person 
speech  communication.  Emphasis  on  the  be- 
haviors of  everyday  verbal  and  non-verbal 
communication  that  produce  effects  on  our- 
selves, others,  society  and  future  communi- 
cation. The  relationship  of  interpersonal  to 
public  communication. 

History  and  Development  of  the  Motion 
Picture  COMSTU  225 

Evolution  of  the  motion  picture  as  an  inter- 
national art  form  and  social  force.  Analysis 
of  form,  technique  and  impact  of  film. 
Selected  screening  of  representative  film 
styles  and  content. 

Organizational  Communication 
COMSTU  290B 

Communication  in  organizational  settings, 
including  service  groups,  clubs,  families 
and  residential  groups,  religious  organiza- 
tions, educational  institutions,  and  busi- 
ness organizations.   Focus  is  on  interper- 
sonal and  small  group  communication  as 
they  reflect  and  influence  organizational 
philosophies,  goals,  roles  and  decision- 
making. 

Pro  Seminar  in  Mass  Communications 
COMSTU  39 1C 

Analysis  and  discussion  of  major  problems 
in  the  field  of  mass  communications.   Pre- 
requisites:   written  permission  of  the  in- 
structor, senior  standing,  18  hours  in  Mass 
Communication  courses. 

Seminar  in  Mass  Communications 
COMSTU  707C 

Focus  is  on  "Mass  Communications  and 
the  Classroom."   Evaluation  of  the  nature, 


trends,  and  effects  of  television  and  other 
mass  media  in  relation  to  the  educational 
process.   Experimentation  and  exposure 
to  practical  aspects  of  the  media  and  their 
use  in  education.   Emphasis  on  student 
needs  and  interests. 

Directing  the  Forensic  Program 

COMSTU  715 
Problems  related  to  forensic  programs: 
coaching  individual  and  group  activities, 
judging,  tournament  administration,  and 
administration  of  the  entire  forensics  pro- 
gram.  Prerequisite:   permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 


Comparative 
Literature 

Introduction  to  Comparative  Literature: 
In  Praise  of  Folly  (C)  COMLIT101A 

The  spirit  of  laughter  in  literature;  whether 
lover  or  scoundrel,  the  comic  hero  is  seen 
as  a  "wise  fool"  upholding  the  basic  hum- 
an values  of  mirth  and  pleasure  in  a  society 
disrupted  by  its  own  seriousness.   Laughter 
as  social  protest.   Readings  selected  from: 
Aristophanes,  The  Clouds;  Chaucer,  Can- 
terbury Tales;  Cervantes,  Don  Quixote; 
Shakespeare,  Henry  the  Fourth;  Voltaire, 
Candide;  Carroll,  Alice  in  Wonderland; 
plays  by  Slawomir  Moozek.   Requirements: 
three  5-page  papers  and  work  with  the  in- 
structor on  revision  when  necessary.   Reg- 
ular participation  in  class. 

Introduction  to  Comparative  Literature: 
Literature  as  Social  Commentary  (C) 
COMLIT  101B 

The  writer  as  moral  legislator  for  his  soci- 
ety.  Heroic  code  of  medieval  England  and 
certain  ecclesiastical  codes  of  conduct; 
recent  authors  writing  in  social  climates 
they  feel  to  be  intolerable.  Readings:   Beo- 
wulf; selected  short  writings  of  St.  Bene- 
dict; Leo  Tolstoy;  Jonathan  Swift;  Dickens, 
Oliver  Twist;  Sinclair,  The  Jungle;  Camus, 
The  Plague;  Solzhenitsyn,  Cancer  Ward. 
Requirements:   two  or  three  5-page  pa- 
pers; class  participation. 


Computer  and 
Information  Science 

Introduction  to  Problem  Solving  Using 
the  Computer   COINS  122/422  (E) 

Problem  solving  and  FORTRAN  program- 
ming for  students  from  all  disciplines. 
Concepts  associated  with  problem  solving 
valid  for  many  types  of  problems.   Use  of 
FORTRAN  on  the  UMASS  time-sharing 
system.   Laboratory  included. 

Assembly  Language  Programming 
COINS  201/501 

Basic  ideas  of  computer  hardware  and  prin- 
ciples of  computer  systems  organization: 
input/output  equipment,  machine  organiza- 
tion, logical  design,  elementary  data  struc- 
tures, and  assembly  language  programming. 
Lab  involves  hands-on  experience  with  pro- 
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grams,  loaders,  and  assemblers.  Prerequi- 
site: COINS  122  or  programming  experience. 

Computational  Modelling 
COINS  350/650 

An  introduction  to  probabilistic  techniques 
such  as  Markov  process,  random  walk  and 
Monte  Carlo  techniques.  Statistical  tech- 
niques, distributions,  and  correlation  coeffi- 
cients. Brief  introduction  to  simulation 
languages.  Simple  queues,  n-person  zero 
sum  games.  Selected  topics  generated  by 
class  interest.   Prerequisite:    COINS  202. 


Economics 


Introduction  to  Microeconomics  (D) 
ECON  103 

Introductory  analysis  of  resource  allocation 
and  income  distribution  through  micro- 
economic  theory.  Specific  problems  illus- 
trate the  use  of  the  theoretical  precepts 
developed. 
Introduction  to  Macroeconomics  (D) 

ECON  104 
An  introduction  to  the  economic  theory 
used  to  explain  the  behavior  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  Emphasis  on  the  macroeco- 
nomic  goals  of  full  employment,  price 
stability,  economic  growth  and  balance  of 
payments  equilibrium. 

The  Economics  of  Insecurity  and  Poverty 
(D)  ECON  131 

Public  and  private  programs  to  prevent  or 
alleviate  economic  insecurity,  including 
poverty,  substandard  incomes  and  eco- 
nomic contingencies. 

Intermediate  Microeconomic  Theory  (D) 
ECON  203 

Microeconomic  analysis  of  consumers, 
firms,  industries,  and  markets;  rational 
decision-making  under  conditions  of  cer- 
tainty; balancing  forces  in  a  free  enterprise 
economy.   Prerequisite:   ECON  103. 
Intermediate  Macroeconomic  Theory  (D) 

ECON  204 
Formulation  and  empirical  testing  of  static 
and  dynamic  theories  of  aggregative  in- 
come, employment,  and  prices  with  reference 
to  fluctuations,  growth,  and  economic  fore- 
casting.  Prerequisites:    ECON  103  and 
104. 


Education 


Foundations  of  Education 

EDUC  251/551 
Study  of  selected  problems  and  issues 
in  modern  education  such  as  education- 
al aims,  societal  expectations  of  the 
schools,  church-state  relations,  profes- 
sionalism, academic  freedom,  curricu- 
lum and  methodological  emphasis,  ur- 
ban education,  and  educational  innova- 
tion.  Fulfills  Foundations  requirement 
for  those  students  seeking  teacher  cer- 
tification. 


Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching 
Elementary  Reading  and  Language 
Arts  EDUC  261/561 

Approaches  to  the  teaching  of  reading 
and  language  arts  in  the  open  classroom. 
Presents,  demonstrates  and  discusses 
innovations  in  methods  and  materials. 
Individualized  Reading  stressed.   Learn- 
ing centers  and  their  use,  diagnosis,  tech- 
niques of  teaching  creative  and  function- 
al language  arts,  and  children's  literature. 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching 
Elementary  Math  EDUC  263/563 

Introduction  to  the  methods,  materials 
and  curriculum  of  mathematics  educa- 
tion in  the  elementary  school. 

Principles  of  School  Guidance 

EDUC  277/577 
The  nature  of  guidance  and  its  need  in 
the  schools  with  an  overview  of  an  ade- 
quate guidance  service  for  a  school  sys- 
tem.  Provides  information  and  exper- 
ience on  how  counseling  services  help 
people  understand  themselves,  others, 
and  how  they  can  function  effectively 
in  society.   Knowledge  from  education- 
al psychology,  philosophy,  history  and 
sociology  examined  and  applied  to 
guidance  and  personnel  programs.   Learn- 
ing as  an  active  process.   Extensive  read- 
ing and  some  field  experiences. 

Methods  in  Teaching  Secondary 
English  EDUC  309/609 

Workshop  concentrates  on  current  issues 
and  problems  in  the  teaching  of  English 
in  high  school,  new  curricular  questions, 
the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing  skills, 
the  use  of  writing  labs,  the  place  of  liter- 
ature and  media  in  a  course  of  study  and 
the  potential  of  small  group  instruction 
and  personal  growth  activities  in  the 
English  classroom.   Open  to  graduates 
and  undergraduates,  pre-  and  in-service 
teachers;  fulfills  Methods  requirement 
for  secondary  certification.   Prerequi- 
site:  substantial  English  background. 

Principles  of  Educational  and  Psych- 
ological Testing  EDUC  332/632 
Basic  principles  of  educational  and 
psychological  testing.   Descriptive  sta- 
tistics, scores  and  norms,  test  reliability 
and  validity,  evaluating  standardized 
tests,  factors  affecting  test  scores,  cri- 
terion-referenced testing,  and  test  de- 
velopment techniques. 

Introduction  to  Research  for  Non- 
Research  Majors  EDUC  333/633 
Purposes  for  research,  different  kinds 
of  research  (historical,  survey  and  ex- 
perimental), and  specific  research 
methodology,  drawn  from  statistics, 
experimental  design,  and  measurement 
and  evaluation.   Applies  techniques  to 
practical  problems. 

Introduction  to  Statistics  and  Com- 
puter Analysis  EDUC  355/655 
Introduces  education  and  social  sciences 
students  to  methods  for  reducing  data 
to  a  few  convenient  descriptive  terms 
and  for  drawing  inferences  concerning 
these  terms  from  the  data  collected. 
Basic  probability,  frequency  and  proba- 
bility distributions,  measures  of  central 
tendency  (mean,  median,  mode),  mea- 
sures of  variability  (range,  standard  de- 


viation), tabulation  and  graphing,  mea- 
sures of  association,  linear  regression, 
sampling  distributions,  hypothesis  test- 
ing, confidence  intervals,  and  analysis 
of  qualitative  data. 

Methodology  and  Materials  in  Teaching 
Occupational  Education  (Agriculture) 
EDUC  375/675 
Modified  seminar  approach  to  classroom 
teaching  of  agriculture.   Problem-solving 
approach  to  teaching,  preparation  of  be- 
havioral objectives,  performance-based 
instruction,  micro-teaching,  and  a  review 
of  new  and  innovative  materials  for 
teaching  vocational  agriculture.   Offered 
primarily  for  teachers  of  vocational  ag- 
riculture who  need  certification  as  stip- 
ulated by  the  Massachusetts  State  Plan 
for  Vocational  Education.   Note:   This 
course  is  to  be  offered  at  the  Universi- 
ty's Suburban  Experiment  Station, 
Waltham,  Ma.,  on  Wednesdays  (June  2- 
July  7,  1976)  from  9-12  a.m.  and  1-4  p.m. 
Prerequisites:   Adolescent  or  Education- 
al Psychology;  Principles  and  Practices  of 
Occupational  Education;  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

Introduction  to  School  Counseling 
Theory  EDUC  390A 

Explores  major  theories  of  counseling 
to  orient  and  expand  ways  of  thinking 
about  the  counseling  process.   Readings 
and  demonstrations  according  to  the 
experiences  and  interests  of  students. 

Reading  Instruction 
EDUC  390B 

Introduces  reading  instructional  practices 
in  school  settings.   Critical  overview  of 
current  approaches,  methods  and  ma- 
terials, supported  by  an  introduction  to 
some  basic  understandings  about  the 
reading  process  and  the  acquisition  of 
written  language. 

Introduction  to  Reading  Diagnosis 
EDUC  390C 

Methods  for  evaluating  reading  perfor- 
mance.  Uses  and  misuses  of  standard- 
ized tests;  construction  of  teacher-made 
tests;  and  assessment  of  students'  read- 
ing through  the  analysis  of  oral  reading 
miscues. 

Photography  in  Education 
EDUC  390D,  390E  " 

Introduces  35  mm  photography.   Brief 
history  of  photography  and  the  history 
of  photography  in  education.   Extensive 
darkroom  work;  critical  analysis  of  work. 
Continuous  application  of  strategies  for 
education  and  the  place  of  photography 
in  the  classroom.   Strictly  in  black  and 
white  photography  in  darkroom.   Pre- 
requisite:  own  35  mm  camera,  permission 
of  instructor. 
Counseling  for  Human  Development 

EDUC  390F 
Survey  of  current  psychotherapies.  Brief 
introduction  to  Freudian  concepts  and 
their  development  by  later  psychologists; 
concentration  on  current,  particularly 
existential  (humanistic)  psychotherapies 
(e.g.,  Rogerian,  Gestalt,  TA,  ere).   At- 
tention to  each  student's  counseling 
theory,  and  development  of  personal 
style  of  counseling.   Political  implica- 
tions of  existential  psychologies.   Pre- 
requisite:  some  counseling  experience 
preferred. 
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Workshop  in  African  Education 
EDUC  390G/686G 

Critical  educational  problems  and  issues 
in  selected  African  countries.   The  role 
of  education  in  its  historical,  political, 
economic  and  sociological  contexts.   Re- 
views existing  teaching  materials  on  Af- 
rica and  develops  new  materials  for  use  in 
the  schools. 

Family  Counseling 
EDUC  390H 

Working  knowledge  of  family  dynamics 
and  the  role  of  the  student's  family  of 
origin  in  his/her  personal  development; 
awareness  of  one's  role  and  function  in 
a  self-defined  family  system;  current 
theories  and  techniques  of  family  coun- 
seling.   Pre-requisite:    interview  with 
instructor. 

Effective  Classroom  Communication 
EDUC  3901/6861 

Principles  and  problems  of  classroom 
instruction  and  the  exercise  of  educa- 
tional leadership  to  improve  instruction 
at  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  high- 
er education  level.    Experiences  in  cur- 
riculum development,  appropriate  teach- 
ing techniques,  and  development  of 
learning  materials.   Provides  opportuni- 
ties for  micro-teaching  and  activity- 
based  projects. 

Extension  and  Adult  Education  for 
Development  EDUC  390J/686J 
Role  of  extension  and  adult  education 
in  developing  less  developed  economies, 
emphasizing  rural  communities  of  the 
Third  World.   Explores  possibilities  of 
improving  international  development 
efforts  by  using  nonformal  education  as 
development  tool. 

Sign  Language  and  Fingerspelling 
EDUC  390K 

Basic  signs  and  fingerspelling,  technique 
of  total  communication  and  its  inherent 
characteristics  of  mime,  body  language, 
and  facial  expression.  Lectures  and  dis- 
cussion concerning  deafness  and  the 
ramifications  of  this  handicap. 

Curriculum  for  Creating 

EDUC  390L/686L 
Recent  developments  in  basic  psycholo- 
gical and  neuropsychological  research 
concerning  right  and  left  cerebral  hemi- 
spheric functioning  in  humans.   Work- 
shop on  creative  and  curriculum-extend- 
ing devices.   Preliminary  form  of  curricu- 
lum materials  for  the  extension  of  nor- 
mal human  intellectual  and  creative  capa- 
cities for  elementary  and  high  school  age 
levels.   Extends  consciousness  levels  to- 
ward developing  personal  creativity  in 
a  transdisciplinary  effort.   Prerequisite: 
some  teaching  experience  preferred. 

Family  Psychodynamics 
EDUC  390M 

Individual  psychological  development 
within  the  context  of  the  family,  includ- 
ing family  life  cycle,  "healthy,"  "neuro- 
tic," and  "psychotic"  families,  double- 
bind  theory  of  schizophrenia,  family  com- 
munication systems,  and  a  brief  introduc- 
tion to  family  therapy  models.   Seminar 
format  using  didactic  readings,  films; 
case  studies  using  data  from  our  own 
families.  Prerequisite:   some  counsel- 
ing experience  preferred. 


Teaching  Reading  as  a  Comprehension- 
Centered  Activity   EDUC  700A 
Advanced  workshop  developing  reading 
instructional  strategies  and  resources,  em- 
phasizing strategies  for  individualizing 
reading  instruction,  for  making  reading  a 
comprehension-centered  activity,  and 
for  building  on  readers'  language  strengths. 
Theoretical  view  of  the  reading  process 
as  the  basis  for  decision-making  and  in- 
structional planning. 

Options  in  Public  Education 
EDUC  700B 

For  teachers  at  South  High  School  in 
Worcester  who  are  involved  in  the 
UMass/Worcester  Teacher  Corps  Pro- 
gram.   Literature  of  options  in  public 
education  and  application  of  readings 
to  the  development  of  learning  options 
in  the  new  Southwest  High  School  in 
Worcester.    Prerequisite:    must  be  a 
teacher  at  South  High  School  in  Wor- 
cester, Ma. 

Workshop  for  Inservice  Schemes 
EDUC  700C 

Workshop  in  response  to  inservice  teach- 
ers and  administrators  who  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  staff  development  and 
inservice  work.    Seminar  on  ex- 
ploring the  literature  and  research  re- 
lated to  staff  development,  designing 
staff  development  strategies,  implement- 
ing the  strategies  in  the  field,  and  evaluat- 
ing the  growth  which  occurs.   Teams 
document  their  processes.   Prerequisite: 
permission  of  instructor,  Dr.  Mason 
Bunker,  224  School  of  Education, 
545-1587. 

Seminar  in  Education:   Issues  in  Cur- 
riculum and  Instruction  in  the 
Secondary  Schools  EDUC  705 
Selected  issues,  theory  and  present  prac- 
tice with  emphasis  on  determiners  of  cur- 
riculum, methods  of  instruction,  in- 
dividualization of  instruction,  and  the 
role  of  evaluation. 

Seminar  in  Mathematics  Education 
EDUC  710 

Survey  of  recent  developments  in  ele- 
mentary mathematics  education  and 
their  implications  for  exploring  math- 
ematics in  the  elementary  school.   Em- 
phasizes active  learning  and  the  use  of 
physical  materials. 

Children's  Literature 
EDUC  782 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  discussions, 
practicum  and  readings  surveying  the 
field.   Investigates  various  content  areas 
(comparative  folklore,  poetry,  and 
non-fiction),  approaches  for  class- 
room use,  contemporary  problems,  and 
the  needs  of  specific  populations.   Criti- 
cal issues  in  recent  children's  fiction,  in- 
cluding divorce,  sex,  treatment  of  minori- 
ties and  females,  death,  old  age  and  fami- 
ly interaction. 

Laboratory  for  Counseling  Skills 
EDUC  831 

General  nature  of  theory-construction, 
levels  of  explanation,  relationships  of 
philosophy,  psychology  and  sociology, 
various  methods  of  facilitating  human 
growth  and  development.   Intensive 
40-hour  workshop  in  helping  skills  as 
defined  in  the  microcounseling  paradigm. 


Lecture-discussion,  presentation  of  spe- 
cific videotaped  models  of  helping,  and 
50%  small-group  work  in  units  of  four 
with  closed-circuit  videotape  units.  Stu- 
dents demonstrate  specific  competence 
in  helping  in  small-group  meetings  with 
instructor.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
instructor,  Microcounseling  recommended. 

Educational  Sociology 
EDUC  884 

The  American  public  schools  examined 
as  one  of  many  social  institutions  in  the 
American  culture.    Emphasis  on  popula- 
tion, pressure  groups,  and  the  social 
structure  of  the  schools  within  the  com- 
munity. 

School  Counseling  Theory 
EDUC  910 

Several  theories  of  counseling  encourage 
students  to  develop  a  system  of  helping. 
Rogerian,  Gestalt,  transactional  analysis, 
psychosynthesis,  behavioral  social  learn- 
ing, psychodynamic,  re-evaluation  co- 
counseling,  existential,  trait  and  factor. 
Video  and  film  models  of  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  helping.   Prerequisites: 
EDUC  577;  at  least  one  hour  of  credit 
in  EDUC  701. 

Group  Activities  in  Counseling 
EDUC  915 

A  guidance  study  of  school  groups. 
Group  dynamics,  discussion  techniques, 
group  counseling,  sociometric  methods, 
and  other  school  group  activities.    Lab- 
oratory training  experience  focusing  on 
personal  and  group  development.   T- 
group  sessions  focus  on  inter-personal 
interaction  and  group  dynamics,  and 
effectiveness  in  assuming  functions 
necessary  for  building  and  maintaining 
a  group.    Outside  reading,  theory  and 
skill  session  in  class,  and  observation 
of  other  groups.   Group  dynamics  the- 
ory and  practice,  with  individual  devel- 
opment.  Prerequisite:   application 
form,  Room  368,  Hills  South. 


Electrical  and 

Computer 

Engineering 


Circuit  Theory 
ECE  204 

Concepts  used  in  the  analysis  of  electrical 
circuits  and  systems:    Fourier  transforms, 
amplitude  and  phase  responses,  elementary 
synthesis,  introduction  to  non-linear  and 
time-varying  networks.   Prerequisite:    ECE 
142 


English 


Society  and  Literature  (C) 

ENGL  131 
Concentrates  on  writers  and  novels  such 
as  Bronte,  Wuthering  Heights;  Lawrence, 
Women  in  Love;  Gissing,  The  Odd  Worn- 
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en;  Woolf,  Mrs.  Dalloway;  Hesse,  Steppen- 
wolf;  Joyce,  Portrait  of  the  Artist,  or 
Dubliners;  Hemingway,  The  Sun  Also 
Rises;  Steinbeck,  The  Grapes  of  Wrath; 
Toomer,  Cane;  Fowles,  The  French  Lieu- 
tenant's Woman.    Focuses  on  individ- 
ual writers  but  seeks  to  create  a  sense  of 
interactions  between  writers  and  the  mod- 
ern society.   Several  short  to  moderate 
length  papers. 


Reading  Fiction  (C) 
ENGL  152 

An  introduction  to  themes  and  techniques 
of  fiction  through  a  reading  of  selected 
9hort  stories  and  novels  with  emphasis  on 
such  matters  as  structure,  style,  point  of 
view,  and  the  like. 


The  Modern  Novel     1930-1960  (C) 
ENGL  262 

Analysis  of  some  twelve  novels.   A  con- 
tinuation of  ENGL  261,  but  may  be 
elected  independently. 


19th  Century  American  Literature  (C) 

ENGL  273 
Significant  productions  in  expository 
prose,  poetry ;  the  emergence  of  an 
American  literature. 

Stylistics 

ENGL  290S  (also  LING  290S) 

Three  part  course:    1)  brief  overview  of 
the  aims  and  techniques  of  linguistics, 
leading  to  a  consideration  of  transforma- 
tional generative  grammar  as  an  hypothesis 
about  natural  language;  2)  application  of 
this  theory  of  grammar  to  the  study  of 
syntactic  literary  style;  3)  relation  of 
theories  of  metrical  analysis  to  modern 
theories  of  phonology.   Term  paper  and 
one  short  in-class  presentation  on  a  poem 
or  prose  passage  of  interest.   Substantial 
reading  recommended. 


Creative  Writing 
ENGL  341 

Intensive  practice  in  writing  prose  fiction, 
poetry,  and  occasionally  other  forms,  sup- 
plemented by  discussion  of  ideas  and  tech- 
niques in  contemporary  literature. 

Individual  British  Authors:   John  Donne 
(C)  ENGL  382 

The  beginnings  of  learning  how  to  read 
poems  and  how  to  share  readings  with 
others.   John  Donne  offers  versatility  and 
depth  of  experience  as  an  exciting,  lyric 
English  poet  dealing  with  the  love  experi- 
ence and  its  relationship  to  God. 

Individual  American  Authors:   Robert 
Frost  (C)  ENGL  384 

Enlarges  understanding  of  Frost  as  a  poet, 
essayist,  and  thinker.   Includes  reading  and 
discussion  of  poems  and  major  essays  in 
the  light  of  Frost's  other  writings  and  his 
major  critics'  writings.   One  class  report 
and  assessment  of  a  critic  of  Frost  re- 
quired, plus  a  few  short  papers,  a  substan- 
tial term  paper,  and  a  final  exam. 

Shakespeare 

ENGL  732 
Close  examination  of  Shakespearian  plays 
representing  the  characteristics  of  his  dra- 
matic art. 

Seminar  in  American  Literature:   Teach- 
ing Contemporary  American  Fiction  in 
High  School  ENGL  838 
Includes  a  resolution  of  conflict  in  novels 
of  Pynchon,  Vonnegut,  DeLillo,  McGuane, 
McMurtry,  Oates,  Gaines,  Didion,  Hawkes, 
Barth,  Bathelme,  Gardner,  and  Brautigan— 
Americans,  Black  and  White,  men  and 
women.   For  in-service  secondary  school 
teachers,  MAT  candidates,  and  approved 
undergraduates.    Emphasizes  teaching  and 
interpretation,  and  an  intensive  weekend 
seminar  format  for  peer  dialogue.   Meets 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  June  5-6,  19-20, 
26-27,  9  a.m.-12  noon,  1-3:30  p.m. 
Please  contact  the  instructor  before 
registration  to  obtain  detailed  syllabus. 


Register  by  Nail 

Advance  registration  deadlines: 

May  19  Blocks  C,D,F,  J 

Junell  Blocks  G,L 

June  30  Blocks  E,H 

July  23  Block  I 

Registration  information  begins  on  page  12. 


Entomology 

Insects  and  Man  (E) 
ENT  126 

A  survey  of  the  field;  structure,  develop- 
ment, evolution,  classification,  biology,  and 
natural  control  of  insects.  Formation  of  an 
insect  collection. 

Environmental 
Design 

Land  Form 
ENVDES  353 

The  manipulation  of  land  surfaces;  graphic 
representation  through  topographical  plans 
cross  sections,  profiles  and  models.  Open 
only  to  students  in  the  Design  Studio 
Option. 

Environmental 
Sciences 

Case  Studies  of  Environmental  Problems 

ENVSCI  250 
A  problem  approach  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary conceptual  framework  for  analysis  of 
environmental  problems.   Selected  case 
studies  used  to  investigate  the  parameters 
of  specific  disciplines  in  relationship  to 
"causes"  and  "cures"  of  environmental 
problems,  and  identify  interfaces  among 
those  disciplines  for  future  research.   For 
students  in  environmental  sciences,  en- 
vironmental sciences  education,  as  well  as 
those  others  who  are  interested  in  environ- 
mental studies.   Prerequisite:    two  semesters 
of  college  science 


Food  &  Resource 
Economics 

Basic  Biometry  (E) 
F&R  EC  177 

Introduction  to  applied  statistical  princi- 
ples and  techniques  for  biological  data. 

Environmental  Economics 
F&R  EC  226 

Issues  relating  to  environmental  aspects  of 
land  and  water  use.  Emphasis  on  the  eco- 
nomic implications  of  alternative  courses  of 
action  as  they  affect  both  public  and  private 
sectors.   Prerequisites:   ECON  100  and  103 
or  equivalent  background. 

Introductory  Econometrics 
F&R  EC  290A 

Introduction  to  econometric  estimation 
methods.   Topics  include:    an  introduction 
to  least  squares  regression,  regression  theo- 
ry, multiple  linear  regression,  regression  ex- 
tensions, correlation,  serial  correlation  and 
related  problems,  and  simultaneous  equa- 
tions estimation.  Theory  and  application 
receive  roughly  equal  emphasis.   Prerequi- 
site:  an  introductory  course  in  statistics 
or  consent  of  instructor. 
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Forestry 


Geography 


The  Elements  of  Forest  Mensuration 
FOREST  225 

The  measurement  of  trees,  stands,  and  for- 
est products;  practice  in  timber  estimating 
and  log  scaling;  collection  and  compilation 
of  forest  inventory  data. 


French 


Intensive  Review 
FRENCH  123 

Four  language  skills  in  preparation  for 
third  semester  French.  Intensive,  fast 
moving  course  which  reviews  all  the 
work  normally  done  in  two  semesters 
of  college  French  or  two  years  of  high 
school  French.  Open  library  language 
lab  available.  Prerequisite;  two  years 
of  high  school  French. 

Intermediate  French 
FRENCH  130 

Intensive  study  and  review.  Readings  in 
modern  French  literature.  Prerequisite: 
FRENCH  123  or  126,  or  equivalent. 

Conversation 
FRENCH  162 

Practice  in  conversational  French.   Pre- 
requisite:   FRENCH  161. 

Graduate  Reading  Course 
FRENCH  470 

Intensive  course  stressing  reading  skills 
for  graduate  students  needing  to  ful- 
fill language  proficiency  requirements. 
No  credit. 


General  Business 
and  Finance 

Corporation  Finance 
GB  FIN  201 

Corporate  financial  behavior;  appraisal  of 
factors  affecting  decision-making  regarding 
sources  and  application  of  funds;  introduc- 
tion to  capital  budgeting  and  cost  of  capital 
problem.   Prerequisite:    ACCTG  125  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

Administrative  Statistics 
GB  FIN  250 

Probability  and  statistical  distributions 
applied  to  business  management  problems; 
application  of  Bayes'  theorem  to  sampling 
for  business  decision-making  under 
uncertainty. 

Introduction  to  Law 
GB  FIN  260 

The  nature,  functions  and  limits  of  law. 
Various  theoretical  approaches  to  law  as  an 
important  institution  in  society.  Selected 
problems  of  law,  power  and  stratification 
and  the  relationship  of  law  and  values  in 
society.  Analysis  of  the  administration  of 
law  through  legislation,  administrative 
agencies  and  courts. 


Introduction  to  Human  Geography  (D) 
GEOG  155 

The  spatial  attributes  of  human  societies; 
population,  cultural  characteristics,  settle- 
ment, and  economic  activity.  Selected  re- 
gional case  studies. 


Geology 


Physical  Geology  (E) 
GEOL101 

The  nature  and  origin  of  the  landscape  fea- 
tures of  the  earth  and  their  underlying 
rocks  and  structures,  including  the  work  of 
rivers,  waves  and  currents,  wind,  and  gla- 
ciers; the  role  of  earthquakes,  volcanoes, 
and  the  processes  of  mountainbuilding. 


German 


Elementary  German 

GERMAN  110 
For  the  non-German  major  who  has  no 
previous  training  in  German.    Emphasis  on 
understanding  and  reading.    Sequence  to 
be  followed:    GERMAN  110,  120,  130, 
140. 

Intensive  Elementary  German 

GERMAN  126 
For  non-German  majors.   Intensive  train- 
ing in  all  language  skills.    Equivalent  of 
110,  120. 

Intensive  Intermediate  German   (C) 
GERMAN  146 

A  thorough  review  for  non-German  majors 
of  grammar,  reading  and  discussion  of  lit- 
erary texts;  emphasis  on  the  cultural  back- 
ground of  German  speaking  countries. 
Equivalent  of  130,  140.    Prerequisite: 
GERMAN  120,  126,  or  advanced  place- 
ment. 

Graduate  Reading  Course 
GERMAN  409 

Preparation  for  the  graduate  school  lang- 
uage requirement  and/or  acquisition  of 
reading  knowledge  of  German  for  research 
purposes.   Grammar  and  structure  of  Ger- 
man, combined  with  daily  translation  as- 
signments.  Brief  vocabulary  quizzes  and 
somewhat  longer  reading  comprehension 
exams  on  a  regular  basis  as  a  preparation 
for  the  Princeton  GSFLT  Test.   No  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  German  required. 
No  credit. 


History 


History  of  Latin  American  Civilization  (C) 
HIST  121 

An  introduction  to  the  history  of  Latin 
America.  First  semester:  from  pre-conquest 
times  to  the  close  of  the  colonial  era;  second 
semester:  the  evolution  of  Latin  America  in 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 


The  Development  of  American  Civilization 
to  1876  (C)  HIST  150 

A  survey  of  the  American  national  growth. 

The  Development  of  American  Civilization 
1876  On  (C)  HIST  151 

A  survey  of  the  American  national  growth. 

New  Approaches  to  American  History 
(C)  HIST  185 

In  1919  eight  members  of  the  Chicago 
White  Sox  baseball  team  conspired  with 
gamblers  to  lose  the  World  Series.   Why 
did  they  do  it,  and  what  were  the 
mechanics  and  the  consequences  of 
their  action?   The  course  does  not 
demand  a  knowledge  of  or  interest  in 
baseball;  it  does  assume  an  interest  in 
the  general  development  of  American 
society. 

The  History  of  Russia  II  (C) 

HIST  215/515 
A  survey  of  Russian  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  intellectual  history.   The  im- 
pact of  modernization  on  Russia  in  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries. 

Medieval  England  (C) 
HIST  233/533 

England  from  the  5th  to  the  15th  cen- 
tury, with  particular  attention  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
the  evolution  of  government  to  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Tudors. 

The  South  in  American  History  (C) 

HIST  332/632 
From  early  settlement  to  contemporary 
regional  problems. 

Topics  in  United  States  Intellectual  History 

HIST  738 
Specific  aspects  of  such  general  topics  as 
the  American  adaptation  of  the  European 
heritage,  the  growth  of  the  concept  of 
Americanism,  the  emergence  of  patrician 
leadership,  the  achievement  of  realistic 
democracy,  the  triumph  of  nationalism, 
the  assertion  of  individualism  in  a  corporate 
society,  and  the  scientific-humanistic 
culture  conflict. 


Honors 


Honors  Tutorial  of  Case  Studies  of  En- 
vironmental Problems  HONORS  E-10 

Specific  case  study  of  a  current  environ- 
mental problem  as  selected  by  students. 
The  case  studies  will  be  presented  orally 
(in  the  honors  tutorial)  as  well  as  in  writ- 
ten form.   The  first  four  tutorials  will  con- 
sist of  discussion  of  selected  topics  from 
assigned  readings.   The  remaining  five  tu- 
torials will  consist  of  student  presentations. 
(ENVSCI  250) 


Hotel ,  Restaurant  & 
Travel  Administration 


Food  Preparation  and  Services 
HRTA  156 

Basic  principles  of  menu  planning  and  the 
management  of  purchasing,  food  produc- 
tion, and  service. 
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Hotel  Systems  and  Operations 
HRTA  310 

Analysis  and  evaluation  of  hotel  systems 
and  operations.  Emphasis  on  analytical 
techniques,  systems,  computer-assisted 
operations,  and  change-induced  problems. 
Opportunity  to  participate  in  operations  of 
Campus  Center.  Prerequisites:    HRTA  102, 
200,  211. 


Industrial 
Engineering 

Industrial  Engineering  Economics  II 
IE  354 

An  introduction  to  economic  problems 
faced  by  engineers,  comparison  of  alterna- 
tives in  engineering  projects,  use  of  dis- 
counted cash  flow  techniques,  breakeven 
and  minimum  cost  points,  and  economic 
selection  and  replacement  of  structures  and 
machines;  decisions  made  in  the  face  of  risk 
and  uncertainty.  Instruction  wherever 
advantageous  by  the  case  method.  Intended 
as  a  service  course  for  all  technically- 
oriented  individuals. 


Italian 


Elementary  Italian 
ITAL  110, 120 

For  students  with  no  previous  creditable 
training  in  Italian.  Intensive  practice  in  lan- 
guage skills. 


Latin 


Intensive  Elementary  Latin 
LATIN  110 

An  introduction  to  the  elements  of  the 
Latin  language.   For  students  with  no  pre- 
vious experience  with  Latin. 

Intensive  Intermediate  Latin  (C) 
LATIN  140 

Mastery  of  the  basic  structures  of  the 
Latin  language  and  attainment  of  inter- 
mediate competence  in  reading  Latin 
prose.   Prerequisite:   LATIN  110,  112, 
115,  or  125,  or  2-3  years  of  Latin  in  high 
school. 


Seminar:  The  Fourth  Amendment 

LEGAL  391N 
The  Fourth  Amendment  protects  citizens 
from  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures 
and  is  as  close  as  the  constitution  comes 
to  guaranteeing  a  right  to  privacy.   Ex- 
amines the  history  of  the  amendment, 
and  its  relationship  to  the  problem  of 
crime  in  society,  to  the  role  of  the  po- 
lice, to  surveillance  of  citizens  and  to 
the  computerization  of  files.    Readings: 
multilithed  cases  and  readings. 

Seminar:   The  Sixth  Amendment 
LEGAL  3910 

Examines  the  history  of  the  amendment 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  jury  within  our  legal  and 
social  system.   Readings:   multilithed 
cases  and  readings;  Anthony  Lewis, 
Gideon's  Trumpet. 

Total  Institutions 
LEGAL  391P 

Examines  the  role  of  persons  in  society 
as  a  total  institution.   Studies  the  legal 
and  social  dimensions  of  the  correction- 
al system  and  considers  its  relationship 
to  other  institutions  in  our  culture.   Read- 
ings:   multilithed  cases  and  readings;  Goth- 
man,  Asylums. 


Leisure  Studies 
and  Services 

Man  and  Leisure 
LS&S  101 

Concepts  of  leisure,  play  and  recreation  and 
their  societal  implications.  Examination  of 
leisure  opportunities  and  experience  with 
emphasis  on  the  delivery  of  leisure  services. 
Field  trips. 


register 
by  mail 

Full  payment  is  mandatory  at  time  of  registration. 


Introduction  to  Psycholinguistics  (C) 
LING  211 

Its  theoretical  foundations,  methodology, 
and  experimental  techniques.  Emphasis  on 
the  acquisition  of  language,  child  language 
and  linguistic  universals,  and  learning  and 
perceptual  strategies.   Prerequisite:    LING 
201. 

Stylistics 

LING290S  (also  ENGL  290S) 

Three  part  course:    1)  brief  overview  of 
the  aims  and  techniques  of  linguistics, 
leading  to  a  consideration  of  transforma- 
tional generative  grammar  as  an  hypothesis 
about  natural  language;  2)  application  of 
this  theory  of  grammar  to  the  study  of 
syntactic  literary  style;  3)  relation  of 
theories  of  metrical  analysis  to  modern 
theories  of  phonology.   Term  paper  and 
one  short  in-class  presentation  on  a  poem, 
or  prose  passage  of  interest.   Substantial 
reading  recommended. 


Management 

Principles  of  Management 
MGT  201 

Introduction  to  administrative  processes 
and  procedures  of  management. 

Personnel  Management 
MGT  214 

Principles  and  policies  followed  by  man- 
agement in  recruitment,  development, 
direction,  and  control  of  personnel. 

Managerial  Behavior 
MGT  230 

Principles  of  human  behavior  in  organiza- 
tions; understanding  of  one's  self  as  a  per- 
son and  as  a  manager;  development  of 
interpersonal  managerial  skills.   Prerequi- 
site:  MGT  201. 

Administrative  Theory 
MGT  231 

Principles  of  administration,  modern  organ- 
ization theories,  specialization,  functionali- 
zation,  coordination,  planning  and  control, 
authority  status,  leadership,  decision- 
making, communication,  and  power- 
structuring.   Prerequisites:    MGT  201,  230. 

Business  and  Its  Environment 
MGT  265 

A  critical  examination  of  the  social,  politi- 
cal, technological,  and  ethical  issues  con- 
fronting the  contemporary  manager  and  the 
modern  corporation.  Competing  concepts  of 
the  role  of  business  in  society.   Prerequisite: 
junior  standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 


Legal  Studies 

Seminar:  The  First  Amendment 
LEGAL  39 1M 

The  First  Amendment  guarantees  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  press,  religion,  assembly 
and  petition  for  redress  of  grievances. 
Explores  the  basic  meaning  of  the  First 
Amendment  and  several  areas  in  which 
its  current  vitality  is  open  to  question. 
Readings:   T.  Emerson,  Toward  a  Gener- 
al Theory  of  the  First  Amendment,  mul- 
tilithed cases  and  materials. 


Linguistics 


Introduction  to  Linguistic  Theory  (C) 
LING  201 

The  nature  of  language;  an  in-depth  study 
of  important  aspects  of  the  structure  of  the 
student's  language,  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  modern  linguistic  theory.  Emphasis 
on  syntactic  problems;  some  attention  to 
phonology,  language  acquisition,  etc. 


Marketing 


Fundamentals  of  Marketing 
MKTG  201 

The  role  of  marketing  in  our  economic  and 
social  structure.  The  planning,  distribution, 
pricing  and  promotion  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices to  consumer  and  industrial  markets 
viewed  as  internal  activities  of  the  firm, 
and  as  shaped  by  environmental  forces. 
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Buyer  Behavior 

MKTG  210 

Analysis  of  buyer  motivation  and  buying 
behavior.  Explanatory  theories  of  consumer 
market  behavior  and  models  of  the  deci- 
sion-making process  for  winning  patronage. 

Prerequisite:   MKTG  201  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

Marketing  Management 

MKTG  216 

An  advanced  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  problems  of  marketing  management: 
the  process  of  marketing  management,  the 
environments  facing  the  marketing  man- 
ager, and  the  tools  available  for  environ- 
mental analysis  and  control  of  marketing 
activities.   Prerequisite:  MKTG  201  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Marketing  Communications 
MKTG  222 

Development  of  effective  marketing  com- 
munication strategies  based  upon  an  under- 
standing of  the  characteristics  of  audiences. 
Conceptual  material  from  communications 
theory  applied  to  advertising  and  other 
promotional  problems.   Prerequisite: 
MKTG  201  or  permission  of  instructor. 


Mathematics 

Mathematics  in  the  Modern  World  (E) 
MATH  100 

A  cultural  presentation  of  some  mathemati- 
cal ideas  to  demonstrate  both  the  scientific 
and  the  humanistic  values.  Open  to  Mathe- 
matics majors  for  non-major  elective  credit. 

Algebraic  Review 
MATH  101 

A  rapid  review  of  algebraic  manipulations 
and  definitions  utilized  in  calculus.  Topics 
include  common  subsets  of  the  real  num- 
bers; sums,  products,  and  quotients  of  poly- 
nomials; factoring,  rational  expressions; 
exponent  and  radicals;  linear  and  quadratic 
equations;  radical  equations;  linear  and 
quadratic  inequalities;  equations  and  ine- 
qualities involving  absolute  values 

Analytic  Geometry  with  Elementary 
Functions  MATH  102 

An  introduction  to  the  function  concept  and 
analytic  geometry.  Topics  include  relations 
and  functions;  one-to-one  functions  and 
their  inverses;  linear,  quadratic,  and  other 
polynomial  functions;  exponential  and 
logarithmic  functions;  lines;  conic  sections. 
Prerequisite:   MATH  101. 

Precalculus  Trigonometry 
MATH  103 

An  introduction  to  trigonometry  covering 
topics  considered  essential  for  standard  cal- 
culus. Topics  include  definitions  and 
graphs  of  cosine,  sine,  tangent,  cotangent, 
secant,  and  cosecant;  essential  identities; 
introductory  triangle  trigonometry.   Pre- 
requisite:   MATH  102. 

Elementary  Techniques  of  Mathematics 
(E)  MATH  110 

A  survey  of  several  specific  topics  designed 
to  aoquaint  the  student  with  the  general 
nature  of  mathematics.  Topics  may  include 
logic  and  sets,  mathematical  systems,  calcu- 
lus, probability,  statistics,  linear  program- 
ming, and  game  theory. 


Mathematics  for  Business  I   (E) 
MATH  120 

Designed  for  School  of  Business  Admini- 
stration students.    Linear  and  analytic 
mathematical  methods  and  their  applica- 
tions to  business.   Linear  systems  of  equa- 
tions, matrices,  vectors,  Markov  chains, 
linear  programming,  derivatives.   Credit 
not  given  after  MATH  112,  115,  116,  118, 
or  167. 

Mathematics  for  Business  II  (E) 
MATH  121 

Integration,  functions  of  several  variables, 
and  applications  to  business.   Credit  given 
for  only  one  of  the  courses  117,  119,  121, 
132,136,138.   Prerequisites:    MATH  116, 
120,  or  equivalent. 

Calculus  for  the  Life  and  Social  Sciences  I 
(E)  MATH  127 

Introduction  to  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus. Applications  to  the  life  and  social 
sciences  stressed.  Credit  given  for  only  one 
of  the  courses  116.  118,  127,  131,  135,  137, 
146.    Prerequisite:    high  school  algebra 
and  plane  geometry. 

Calculus  With  Precalculus  I  (E) 
MATH  131 

Introduction  to  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus of  functions  of  a  single  variable  with 
requisite  analytic  geometry  and  trigonome- 
try: analytic  geometry  of  lines  and  conic 
sections,  trigonometric  functions,  continu- 
ity, derivatives,  extrema,  curve  sketching, 
the  integral.  Intended  for  students  not  pre- 
pared for  MATH  135  but  who  need  less 
preparation  than  MATH  101-103.   Credit 
given  for  only  one  of  the  courses  116,  118 
127,  131,  135,  137,  146.    Prerequisites: 
high  school  algebra  and  plane  geometry. 

Calculus  With  Precalculus  II  (E) 
MATH  132 

Continuation  of  Math  131   Integration  tech- 
niques, limits,  partial  derivatives,  integrals 
as  limits,  improper  integrals,  theorems  of 
Cauchy  and  Taylor,  infinite  series  and 
power  series,  smooth  curves.  Credit  given 
for  only  one  of  the  courses  117,  119,  128, 
132,  136,  138.   Prerequisite:    MATH  131/ 
135. 

Multivariable  Calculus  (E) 
MATH  165 

Functions  of  several  variables,  partial  deri- 
vatives, multiple  integrals,  theorems  of 
Green,  Stokes,  and  Gauss.    Prerequisite: 
MATH  173/183  or  MATH  132/136/138. 

Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra  (E) 
MATH  167 

Vector  spaces  over  the  real  field,  linear 
independence,  linear  equations,  bases  and 
dimension,  inner  product  spaces,  linear 
transformations  and  matrices,  determi- 
nants, eigenvalues,  applications  to  geome- 
try.  Not  for  credit  after  MATH  212. 
Prerequisite:   second  semester  calculu; 
to  be  taken  concurrently. 

Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra  I  (E) 
MATH  211 

Introduction  to  groups,  rings,  and  fields. 
Prerequisite:   MATH  167.   MATH  200 
may  be  helpful  but  not  necessary. 


Advanced  Calculus  I  (E) 

MATH  225 
Elementary  topology  of  the  line  and  Eucli- 
dean n-space,  continuous  functions,  Rie- 
mann  integration,  infinite  series  and  power 
series.   Not  for  credit  after  MATH  325. 
Prerequisites:    MATH  165/166  or  MATH 
174/184  and  MATH  167.   MATH  200 
may  be  very  helpful  but  is  not  required. 


Mechanical  and 

Aerospace 

Engineering 

Energy  and  Man   (E) 
M&AE101 

Energy  and  its  role  in  a  technological 
society.  The  fundamental  laws  of  energy 
and  energy  conversion.  Secondary  environ- 
mental effects  of  energy  production  and 
transmission.  Energy  resources  and  energy 
management.  Not  open  to  engineering 
majors. 

Mechanics  I 

M&A  E  144 
A  vector  treatment  of  the  equilibrium  of 
particles  and  rigid  bodies.  Topics  include: 
vector  algebra,  forces,  moments,  couples, 
equations  of  equilibrium,  free-body  dia- 
grams, graphical  techniques,  constraints, 
structures  and  mechanisms,  friction,  cen- 
troids  and  moments  of  inertia,  the  method 
of  virtual  work.   Prerequisites:    MATH 
136,  PHYSICS  161. 

Thermodynamics 
M&A  E  163 

The  laws  of  thermodynamics  introduced 
and  applied  to  various  energy-transforming 
devices.  Property  relations.  Emphasis  on 
the  science  of  thermodynamics,  providing  a 
background  lor  further  study  in  those  areas 
that  involve  thermodynamic  principles. 
Prerequisites:   PHYSIC  162,  MATH  165. 


Music 


Introduction  to  Music  Appreciation  (C) 
MUSIC  101 

Open  to  all  students  not  majoring  in  music. 
Previous  musical  training  not  required. 
Basic  music  materials,  principles  of  design, 
and  cultural  significance  of  representative 
works  from  the  ninth  century  to  the  pres- 
ent. 
Afro-American  Music  (C) 

MUSIC  108 
Spirituals,  blues,  songs,  jazz  and  classical 
music  of  Afro-Americans. 

Elementary  Music  Theory  for  Non-Majors 

(C)  MUSIC  111  A 
Notation,  ear-training,  solmization,  sight- 
reading,  harmony,  counterpoint,  analysis 
by  score  and  sound  of  music  literature 
from  all  periods,  orchestration,  improvisa- 
tion and  original  composition.   Prerequi- 
site:  ability  to  read  music. 
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Elementary  Music  Theory  (C) 
MUSIC  112 

Notation,  ear-training,  solmization,  sight- 
reading,  harmony,  counterpoint,  analysis  by 
score  and  sound  of  music  literature  from  all 
periods,  orchestration,  improvisation  and 
original  composition.   Prerequisite: 
ability  to  read  music. 

Piano  Class 
MUSIC  120 

Piano  proficiency.  Required  of  all  music 
majors.  Not  open  to  non-majors.  By  exami- 
nation, or  no  more  than  4  hours  credit 
allowed. 

Individual  Instruction :  Applied  Voice 

MUSIC  123 
Attention  to  development  of  performance 
skills  and  study  of  appropriate  literature. 

University  Chorus 

MUSIC  162/762 
Preparation  and  concert  performance  of 
oratorios  and  other  large  choral  works. 

Contemporary  Techniques 

MUSIC  217 
Examination  of  melody,  rhythm,  harmo- 
ny, and  form  in  20th  century  music.   An- 
alysis, listening,  and  written  assignments. 
Prerequisite:   MUSIC  114. 

Music  for  Elementary  Teachers 

MUSIC  231/700G 
Assumes  little  or  no  background.   Impro- 
visations, composition  experiences,  using 
non-traditional  and  environmental  sound 
sources,  vocal  sound  exploration,  tradi- 
tional and  non-traditional  instrumental 
techniques,  electronic  music,  and  func- 
tional notation  systems.   Applications  of 
techniques  and  materials  for  use  with  chil- 
dren at  various  levels.    For  professional 
and  prospective  classroom  teachers. 

History  of  Opera 
MUSIC  603 

History  of  opera  from  late  16th  through 
the  present  century. 

Seminar  in  Music  Education 

MUSIC  700H 
Comprehensive  view  of  contemporary 
trends  in  music  and  related  arts  education. 
Specific  critical  areas  identified  and  ana- 
lyzed.  Exploration  of  new  materials  and 
curriculum  practices  K-12.    Student  cri- 
tiques. 

Music  Literature  1750-1825 

MUSIC  714 
Representative  compositions  from  each 
period.   Analysis  by  score  and  sound  of 
the  various  musical  forms  and  media. 

Instrumental  Music  in  the  Public  School 

MUSIC  752 
The  teaching  of  instrumental  music:   or- 
ganization and  pedagogical  problems. 
Evaluation  of  current  methods,  materials, 
and  research. 

Advanced  Choral  Conducting 

MUSIC  755 
Score  analysis,  rehearsal  techniques,  and 
advanced  conducting  problems  of  choral 
ensembles. 


Nursing 


Principles  and  Skills  Basic  to  Professional 
Nursing  and  the  Health  Care  of  People 
NURSE  120 

Self-paced  course  provides  skills  basic  to 
the  provision  of  nursing  care.   Taught  in 
a  multi-media  laboratory  setting  with 
faculty   supervision.   Prerequisites:    all 
lower  division  prerequisites  to  the  nurs- 
ing major  must  be  fulfilled  before  or 
concurrently  with  this  course;  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

Pathophysiology 

NURSE  200 
Introduces  concepts  of  pathophysiology. 
Emphasizes  formation  of  concepts  of 
pathology  rather  than  the  particulars  of 
system  dysfunction  or  individual  disease 
entities;  emphasizes  ways  in  which  various 
pathological  processes  affect  the  human 
organism  at  cullular,  tissue,  organ,  organ 
system  and  whole  body  levels.    Prerequi- 
sites:  upper  division  standing,  permission 
of  instructor. 

Community  Health  Focus  in  Nursing 
NURSE  210 

Health  status  of  a  community  by  means  of 
systematic  collection  and  analysis  of  data, 
and  report  of  findings.   Includes  theories 
of  health,  community,  systems,  communi- 
cation, the  nurse's  role  in  health  care. 
Clinical  practice  at  Cooley  Dickinson  Hos- 
pital in  Northampton.   Students  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  transportation 
to  and  from  the  clinical  area.   Prerequi- 
sites:  upper  division  standing,  permission 
of  instructor.   Course  limited  to  20. 

Human  Development :  The  Life  Cycle 

NURSE  240 
Firm  foundation  in  human  development 
throughout  the  life  cycle  with  emphasis 
on  biological,  psychological  and  sociologi- 
cal aspects.   Prerequisite:   permission  of 
instructor. 

The  Nursing  Process 
NURSE  250 

Orientation  to  the  Nursing  Process  in  clin- 
ical decision-making  for  the  Registered 
Nurse.   The  Nursing  Process  as  a  founda- 
tion for  professional  practice  and  in  terms 
of  its  historical  origins,  present  implica- 
tions and  future  potential.   Prerequisites: 
upper  division  standing,  Registered  Nurse, 
permission  of  instructor. 

Currents  in  Nursing 
NURSE  310 

Selected  historical  and  contemporary 
currents.   Attempts  to  project  future  cur- 
rents and  implications.   Prerequisites: 
senior  standing,  permission  of  instructor. 

Nursing  in  Rehabilitation 

NURSE  320 
The  role  of  the  nurse  in  diagnosing  and 
meeting  needs  of  nursing  care  in  assisting 
individuals  and  families  toward  rehabilita- 
tion.  Includes  community  resources  and 
services  related  to  rehabilitation  in  major 
health  problems;  assisting  individuals  and 
families  to  gain  access  to  needed  health 
and  health  related  services;  concepts  and 
theories  related  to  collaboration  with 
other  health  care  workers.   Prerequisites: 


senior  standing  in  nursing,  permission  of 
instructor. 

Nursing  Practicum 

NURSE  321 
Clinical  learning  experiences  in  the  care  of 
individuals  and  families  experiencing  ma- 
jor health  problems  and  needs  for  nursing 
care  related  to  rehabilitation.   Problem- 
solving  approach  in  assessing  health  status 
and  planning,  implementing  and  evaluating 
nursing  care  for  assigned  individuals  and 
families  within  the  Community  Satellite 
Learning  Centers.   Prerequisites:   senior 
standing  in  nursing,  permission  of  in- 
structor. 


Park  Administration 

Philosophy  of  Parks,  Recreation  and 

Leisure  PK  ADM  390C 
Contrasting  concepts  of  leisure  and  recre- 
ation in  relation  to  evolving  recreational 
trends  and  needs.   Analysis  of  the  con- 
temporary role  of  recreation  in  society 
with  emphasis  on  the  implications  of  lei- 
sure-time utilization  and  necessary  mana- 
gerial responses.   Development  of  individ- 
ual recreation  philosophies. 


Philosophy 


Introduction  to  Philosophy  (C) 
PHIL  105 

Some  of  the  most  important  general  ques- 
tions, ideas,  theories,  and  methods  of 
inquiry  which  have  given  direction  to  West- 
ern thought. 

Introduction  to  Ethics  (C) 
PHIL  110 

Classical  and  contemporary  theories  con- 
cerning policy  formation  and  the  justifica- 
tion of  personal  decisions  and  ways  of  life. 

Introduction  to  Logic  (E) 
PHIL  125 

The  nature  of  critical  thinking,  including 
the  functions  of  language,  the  structure  of 
deductive  arguments,  and  a  glimpse  at 
inductive  methods. 

Philosophical  Approaches  to  Science  (E) 
PHIL  240 

An  introduction  to  the  results  of  philosoph- 
ical analysis  of  scientific  practice,  and  the 
bearing  of  these  results  on  a  general 
description  of  scientific  methodology. 

Existential  Philosophies  (C) 
PHIL  264 

Examination  by  a  study  of  selected  original 
texts  of  the  main  problems  peculiar  to  this 
movement  as  a  whole  and  to  its  main  expo- 
nents individually.   Prerequisite:    one  sem- 
ester course  in  philosophy  other  than  125. 


Physical  Education 

PE  100:   Senior  Lifesaving 
PEG08 

American  Red  Cross  advanced  lifesaving 
and  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  for 
double  certification. 
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PE  100:   Water  Safety  Instructor 
PEG09 

Water  Safety  Instructor  course. 

PE  100:  Jogging  and  Conditioning 
PEGU 

Practical  application  of  conditioning. 

Tennis  II 
PEG66 

Tennis  instruction. 

PE  100:   Tennis  I  and  Badminton 
PEG67 

Introduction  to  the  basic  skills  of  the  game 
leading  to  a  practical  application  in  singles 
and  doubles  games. 


register 
by  mail 

Full  payment  is  mandatory  at  time  of  registration. 


Professional 
Preparation  in 
Physical  Education 

Aquatics 
PEP  151 

Emphasis  on  skill  acquisition  at  the  inter- 
mediate level  and  focus  on  teaching  and 
coaching  techniques  for  aquatic  activities. 

Tennis  and  Badminton 
PEP  163 

Emphasis  on  skill  acquisition  and  teaching 
techniques  of  Tennis  and  Badminton. 

Outdoor  Education 
PEP  190H 

Practical  application  in  outdoor  education 
experiences. 

Behavioral  Analysis  in  P.E. 
PEP  390D/700D 

Practical  applications  of  the  principles  of 
behavior  modification  for  the  teaching  of 
physical  education  and  the  coaching  of 
sport. 


Physics 


Introductory  Physics  I,  II  (E) 

PHYSIC  141,  142 
Mechanics,  sound,  heat;  electricity,  magnet- 
ism, light  and  modern  physics,  using  trigo- 
nometry and  algebra,  but  not  calculus. 
Intended  for  pre-medical,  pre-dental,  pre- 
veterinary,  and  some  science  major  stu- 
dents.  Prerequisites:   MATH  130  previous- 
ly or  concurrently  for  PHYSIC  141;  PHY- 
SIC 141  for  PHYSIC  142. 


Plant  and 
Soil  Sciences 


Organic  Farming  and  Gardening  (E) 
PLSOIL 120 

Basic  principles  of  plant  nutrition  and  cul- 
ture, soil  fertility  and  management  by 
organic  methods,  biological  and  natural 
control  of  insect  pests,  weeds  and  plant 
diseases,  variety  selection,  and  alternative 
chemical  methods. 


Plant  Pathology 


Plant  Diseases  and  Their  Control 
PLPATH  100 

Occurrence  and  importance  of  plant  dis- 
eases in  the  production  of  plants  for  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  beauty.  Infectious 
agents  and  environmental  factors  that  cause 
diseases  of  plants  in  the  home  and  garden 
and  principles  of  their  control. 


Political  Science 


American  Politics 
POLSCI  101 


(D) 


Introduction  to  constitutional  principles 
and  public  policy  making  in  American 
national  government.  Democratic  theory, 
major  national  political  institutions,  elec- 
toral behavior,  and  selected  public  policy 
questions. 

Comparative  Politics  (D) 
POLSCI  131 

Introduction  to  political  structures,  pro- 
cesses and  comparative  national  develop- 
ment in  parliamentary,  one-party,  and  other 
political  systems.  The  relationship  of  cul- 
tural values  to  institutions;  emphasis  on 
such  forces  of  change  as  democracy,  indus- 
trialization, and  revolution. 

Political  Misbehavior 

POLSCI  190C 
Compares  misbehaviors  in  politics— corrup- 
tion, graft,  extortion,  bribery.    Includes 
the  differing  cultural  definitions  of  corrup- 
tion, misbehavior  in  the  United  States  com- 
pared to  that  in  other  countries,  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  United  States  over  time. 
Concludes  with  a  study  of  Watergate,  plac- 
ing it  in  historical  and  comparative  focus. 

Public  Administration   (D) 
POLSCI  223 

Organization  of  bureaucracy,  bureaucratic 
life,  constitutional  position  and  political 
role  of  governmental  bureaucracy. 

Political  Theory  and  Public  Policy  (D) 
POLSCI  226/526 

Evaluation  of  social  policy  in  the  United 
States.  Emphasis  on  normative  issues 


raised  in  controversies  over  selected  cases 
of  social  and  economic  policy  in  the  light  of 
the  main  traditions  of  Western  political 
thought  and  of  recent  work  on  the  logical 
and  ethical  aspects  of  social  choice. 

Constitutional  Law  (D) 
POLSCI  260 

Study  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  leading  cases  interpreting  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

American  Public  Policy 

POLSCI  326A/726A 
Selected  aspects  of  the  politics  and.admini- 
stration  of  American  environmental  policy, 
including  the  politics  of  environmental  de- 
cision-making and  non-decisions.   Intrinsic 
limitations  of  the  American  political  econo- 
my in  meeting  environmental  needs,  and 
the  interaction  of  economics  and  politics. 
Prerequisites:    introductory  course  in  poli- 
tical science  recommended.   Natural  sci- 
ence as  well  as  social  science  majors  are  en- 
couraged to  enroll. 
Government  and  Politics  of  the 

Soviet  Union  (D)   POLSCI  336/636 
Survey  of  Soviet  political  life  and  assess- 
ment of  the  meaning  and  durability  of  its 
processes  and  institutions.   The  Commu- 
nist Party  and  its  membership  and  opera- 
tion. 

Portuguese 

Elementary  Portuguese 
PORT  110,  120 

For  students  with  no  previous  creditable 
training  in  Portuguese.  Intensive  practice  in 
the  language  skills. 

Intermediate  Portuguese 
PORT  130,  140 

For  students  with  one  year  of  college 
Portuguese  or  equivalent.  Training  in  the 
language  skills;  emphasis  on  speaking  and 
understanding;  readings  in  cultural  and  lit- 
erary texts. 


Psychology 


Elementary  Psychology  (D) 
PSYCH  101A,  101B 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  approaches 
and  concepts  of  modern  psychology.  Exam- 
ples from  the  areas  of  perception,  condi- 
tioning, cognitive  processes,  social 
behavior,  tests  and  measurements,  and  per- 
sonality. 

Psychology  as  a  Natural  Science 
PSYCH  120 

Introduction  to  the  natural  science  side 
of  Psychology.   Includes  discussion  of 
learning,  cognition,  neural  bases  of  be- 
havior, sensation,  perception.   Discusses 
broader  issues  of  the  science  of  psychology 
and  introduces  concepts  of  statistics. 

Psychology  as  a  Social  Science 
PSYCH  130 

Introduces  topics  in  psychology  related  to 
the  social  science  aspects  of  the  subject. 
Includes  material  on  developmental  pro- 
cesses, child  psychology,  personality,  so- 
cial psychology,  behavior  pathology. 
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Methods  of  Inquiry  in  Psychology 
PSYCH  140 

Introduction  to  the  way  questions  about 
behavior  are  formulated  and  then  tested 
through  laboratory  experiments,  field  re- 
search methods,  naturalistic  observation 
techniques.  Prerequisite:   college  level 
introductory  psychology  course. 

Statistics  in  Psychology 
PSYCH  145 

Introduction  to  statistical  principles  and 
techniques  as  applied  to  psychological  data. 

Learning  and  Thinking  (D) 

PSYCH  220/520 
A  general  survey  of  animal  and  human 
learning  and  performance.  Topics  include: 
factors  affecting  acquisition,  generalization, 
discrimination,  extinction,  and  transfer  in 
animals  and  humans;  memory;  and  higher 
cognitive  processes  in  humans.   Prerequi- 
site:  PSYCH  101. 

Motivation  (D) 
PSYCH  230/530 

Introduction  to  theories  and  research  on  the 
nature  and  determinants  of  motivation. 
Topics  include  instinct,  behavior  energiza- 
tion concepts,  biological  and  acquired  bases 
of  emotions  and  motives,  frustration,  con- 
flict and  stress.   Prerequisite:    PSYCH  101. 

Child  Behavior  and  Development  (D) 
PSYCH  260 

Psychological  development  of  the  child, 
including  theories,  methods,  and  data  of 
child  behavior  studies.   Prerequisite: 
PSYCH  101. 

Adolescent  Psychology  (D) 
PSYCH  263A/563A 

The  development  and  emotional,  social  and 
intellectual  adjustment  of  the  individual 
during  adolescence.   Prerequisite:   PSYCH 
101. 

Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  (D) 
PSYCH  265 

Emphasis  on  the  etiology,  diagnosis,  char- 
acteristics, education,  and  prognosis  of 
deviations  in  mental,  physical,  and  socio- 
emotional  development.   Prerequisite: 
PSYCH  101,  262,  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Personality   (D) 
PSYCH  270 

Introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  per- 
sonality. Personality  development,  struc- 
ture and  dynamics  from  major  theoretical 
orientations.   Prerequisite:    PSYCH  101. 

Social  Psychology  (D) 
PSYCH  280 

Introduction  to  the  principles  and  study  of 
social  behavior.  The  psychological  factors 
involved  in  attitude  formation  and  change, 
communication  and  persuasion,  and  small 
group  processes.   Prerequisite:    PSYCH  101. 

Educational  Psychology  (D) 
PSYCH  301A,  301B 

Psychological  facts  and  principles  of  devel- 
opment, learning,  and  measurement  as 
applied  to  educational  situations.   Prereq- 
uisite:  PSYCH  101. 

Abnormal  Psychology   (D) 
PSYCH  325 

Etiology,  symptoms  and  therapy  of  behavior 
abnormalities  including  neuroses,  psy- 
choses, epilepsies,  speech  disorders,  and' 
mental  deficiency.   Prerequisite:    PSYCH 
101. 


Theories  and  Practice  in  Counseling 
PSYCH  365 

Theories,  techniques  and  tests  necessary  in 
counseling  and  guidance.  Practice  in  organ- 
ization and  evaluating  relevant  data  in  the 
analysis  of  illustrative  cases.   Prerequisite: 
PSYCH  270,  or  311,  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

Practicum 
PSYCH  871 

Practice  in  the  application  of  psychological 
techniques  to  clinical  settings  and  coun- 
seling; and  practice  in  teaching  in  any  area 
of  psychology. 


Public  Health 

School  Health 

PUB  HL  304/604 

The  principle  concepts,  methods,  and 
dynamics  of  the  organization  of  a  school 
health  program  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary level.  Stress  on  planning  and  teach- 
ing in  problem  areas,  (i.e.,  sex  education, 
mental  health  and  drugs).   Prerequisite: 
junior  or  senior  standing  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

Public  Health  Statistics 
PUB  HL  340/640 

Principles  of  statistics  applied  to  the  eval- 
uation of  public  health  practices.  Prereq- 
uisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

Field  Training 
PUB  HL  382 

A  summer  field  training  program  with  an 
official  health  agency,  approved  by  the 
department.  Must  be  under  faculty 
supervision. 

Health  Science  Data:  Statistical  Methods 
for  Environmental  and  Health  Sciences 
PUB  HL  700N 

Course  intended  for  Public  Health,  Environ- 
mental Sciences,  and  Statistics  students 
interested  in  applications  of  statistical 
methods  in  environmental  and  health 
problems,  such  as  air  pollution,  and  lab 
oratory  experiments  related  to  health 
problems. 

Field  Training  (Internship) 
PUB  HL  782 

For  majors.   Opportunity  for  supervised 
field  observation  and  professional  exper- 
ience in  selected  public  health  agencies. 
Assignment  in  either  associate  function  or 
internship. 


Regional  Planning 

Philosophy  of  Parks,  Recreation  and 
Leisure  REG  PL  700M 

Contrasting  concepts  of  leisure  and  recre- 
ation in  relation  to  evolving  recreational 
trends  and  needs.   Analysis  of  the  con- 
temporary role  of  recreation  in  society 
with  emphasis  on  the  implications  of  lei- 
sure-time utilization  and  necessary  mana- 
gerial responses.   Development  of  individ- 
ual recreation  philosophies. 


Rhetoric 


Rhetoric  of  Language  and  Writing:   Inte- 
grated Communication  Skills  I  (B) 
RHET  100C 

Integrated  activities  related  to  reading, 
writing,  speaking  and  listening.   The  first 
half  of  a  two  semester  sequence  (RHET 
100C  followed  by  RHET  HOC)  but  it 
may  also  be  taken  in  conjunction  with 
other  rhetoric  courses.   Emphasizes 
meaningful  selection  of  purpose,  organiza- 
tion, supporting  materials,  tone  and  atti- 
tude for  effective  communication  in  to- 
day's business  and  social  life.   Assignments 
include  written  essays  and  speeches. 

Rhetoric  of  Language  and  Writing: 

Elements  of  Writing  (B)  RHET  100G 

Basic  language  behavior  with  small  classes 
and  more  writing  assignments  than,  for 
example,  RHET  1  OOF.   Emphasizes  writ- 
ing, editing,  and  rewriting  to  attain  clarity 
in  the  use  of  words,  syntax,  and  organiza* 
tion.   Subject  matter  is  interdisciplinary. 
Note:   This  is  not  a  remedial  writing 
course. 

Rhetoric  of  Language  and  Writing:  Com- 
municating about  Poverty  and  Welfare 
Issues  (B)  RHET100S 

Skills  necessary  for  clear  and  coherent 
written  and  oral  communication.   Focuses 
on  issues  in  the  social  sciences,  such  as 
poverty,  welfare,  and  related  problems  of 
social  change.   Emphasizes  the  meaningful 
selection  of  purpose,  organization  and 
supporting  materials  for  effective  commun- 
ication in  today's  business  and  social  life; 
mechanics  of  writing.   Approximately  8 
writing  and  speaking  assignments.   Offered 
in  conjunction  with  Everywoman's  Cen- 
ter.  Please  inquire  further  at  Everywom- 
an's Center  or  the  Rhetoric  Office. 

English  as  a  Second  Language:   Elemen- 
tary RHET105A 
Basic  course  in  English  structure,  vocabu- 
lary and  aural  comprehension  for  students 
with  limited  knowledge  and  experience  in 
English.    Focuses  on  sentence  structure 
and  patterns  as  building-blocks  for  effec- 
tive oral  and  written  communication.    . 
Weekly  quizzes,  mid-semester  and  final 
exams,  oral  testing  and  demonstrated  pro- 
gress are  main  criteria.   Class  attendance 
and  participation  required.   Prerequisite: 
permission  of  instructor. 

English  as  a  Second  Language:  Inter- 
mediate RHET  105B 
Continuation  of  105A  for  students  who 
have  a  knowledge  of  basic  English  struc- 
ture and  vocabulary,  and  who  have  devel- 
oped effective  aural  ability  and  fluency  of 
expression.   Basic  concepts  of  description, 
explanation,  argumentation,  narrative,  and 
logical  reasoning  and  organization.   Final 
evaluation  based  upon  tests,  quizzes  and 
demonstrated  competence  in  aural  com- 
prehension, and  informal  oral  and  writ- 
ten expression.   Prerequisite:   successful 
completion  of  RHET  105A,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
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English  as  a  Second  Language:  Advanced 
RHET  105C 

For  ESL  students  whose  aural  comprehen- 
sion, fluency  and  competence  with  English 
sentence  structure  are  well  developed. 
Focuses  on  reading,  writing,  discussion 
and  oral  presentation  skills,  provides  student 
with  the  concepts  for  regular  Rhetoric  cour- 
ses.  Final  evaluation  based  upon  a  mid-term 
and  final  exam,  competence  in  written 
and  oral  expression  as  demonstrated  in  pa- 
pers and  discussions  and  the  students' 
ability  to  reason  and  organize  thought 
and  materials  in  English.   Class  attendance 
and  participation  are  required  at  all  times. 
Prerequisite:   successful  completion  of 
RHET  105B,  or  permission  of  instructor. 


Russian 


Elementary  Russian 
RUSS  110,  120 

Grammar,  exercises  in  composition  and 
conversation,  selected  readings.  No  pre- 
vious language  training  required. 


School  of 
Business 
Administration 


Financial  Management 
SB  A  706 

Internal  financial  problems  of  firms;  cap- 
ital budgeting,  cost  of  capital  dividend  pol- 
icy, rate  of  return,  and  the  financial  aspects 
of  growth.   Readings  and  cases. 

Marketing  Management 

S  BA  722 
Marketing  concepts  of  planning,  organiza- 
tion, control,  and  decision-making  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  business  executive. 
Stress  on  tools  available  for  analysis  and 
control  of  marketing  activities.   Prerequi- 
sites:   S  BA  406,  411,  422,  440,  456,  and 
457,  or  equivalents. 

Business  Policy 
SBA752 

Capstone  course  requiring  application  of 
knowledge,  theories  and  techniques  derived 
from  previous  courses,  using  integrative 
cases  and  empirical  observations  to  form- 
ulate improved  policies  and  plans. 

Quantitative  Methods  III 
SBA756 

Application  of  general  methods  to  a  wide 
variety  of  data  analysis  situations  that 
occur  in  business  and  service  organizations. 
The  major  tools  are  based  upon  linear  sta- 
tistical models  and  include:   regression  an- 
alysis, analysis  of  variance  and  the  design 
and  analysis  of  experiments,  coupled  with 
the  use  of  the  computer.   Prerequisites: 
S  BA  656  and  657  or  equivalent. 


contemporary  sociological  theories.   In- 
cludes functional  theory,  conflict  theory 
and  symbolic  interaction  theories.   Pre- 
requisite:  at  least  one  other  sociology 
course,  preferably  at  the  100  level. 

Urban  Sociology  (D) 
SOCIOL  251 

A  comparative  analysis  of  cities  and  of 
urbanization  with  reference  to  demographic 
characteristics  of  urban  populations,  urban 
ecology,  and  urban  social  structure. 

Sociology  of  Religion  (D) 
SOCIOL  255 

The  relationship  of  religious  beliefs  and 
institutions  to  cultures  and  societies. 

Race  Relations  (D) 
SOCIOL  256 

The  social,  economic  and  political  aspects 
of  racial  and  ethnic  problems  in  the  United 
States;  briefer  consideration  of  similar 
problems  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

The  Family  (D) 
SOCIOL  257 

The  development  of  the  customs  of  court- 
ship and  marriage  and  the  contemporary 
family.  The  basic  causes  of  changes  and 
trends  of  the  family. 

Criminology  (D) 
SOCIOL  278 

The  nature  of  crimes  and  the  factors  under- 
lying criminal  behavior.  The  machinery  of 
justice;  the  law.  courts,  police  systems,  and 
correctional  institutions. 


Business  Applications  of  Computers 
S  BA  510 

Basic  business  data  processing  methods 
with  emphasis  on  general  business  prob- 
lems and  their  application  of  the  COBOL 
language.   Prerequisites:   ACCTG  120, 
130  and  BA  110. 

Introduction  to  Accounting 
SBA611 

Principles  underlying  preparation  of  finan- 
cial statements  and  the  development  and 
application  of  accounting  data  for  plan- 
ning and  control. 

Marketing  Environment 

S  BA  622 
Dimensions  of  change  in  social,  economic, 
and  political  factors,  related  to  efforts  sur- 
rounding establishment  and  attainment  of 
marketing  policy  and  corporative  objectives. 

Managerial  Economics 

S  BA  650 
Application  of  the  analysis  of  economics 
to  problem  solving  at  the  level  of  the  firm, 
of  a  government,  of  an  economy,  etc.    Ap- 
plication of  economic  analysis  to  scarcity 
problems. 

Advanced  Federal  Tax  Procedures 

S  BA  671 
A  continuation  of  ACCTG  370  emphasizing 
corporations,  partnerships,  estates  and 
trusts,  gifts  and  estate  taxes,  tax  planning 
and  research.   Prerequisite:   ACCTG  370. 

Accounting  Systems 
S  BA  702 

Accounting  systems  and  their  relationship 
to  other  business  information  systems. 


Sociology 


Social  Problems 
SOCIOL  103 

Changes  arising  from  culture  contact,  so- 
cial reform,  and  technical  innovations. 
Planned  and  unplanned  change,  particular- 
ly with  respect  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

Self,  Society  and  Interrelationships  (D) 
SOCIOL  105 

An  introduction  to  basic  concepts,  per- 
spectives, and  data  in  sociology  via  the  ap- 
proach of  social  psychology.   Focuses  on 
the  relationship  between  the  individual, 
the  group,  and  society.   Topics  discussed 
include  socialization,  social  roles,  social  in- 
teraction, dynamics  of  small  groups,  the 
self,  attitudes,  and  language  and  communi- 
cation. 

Contemporary  American  Society  (D) 
SOCIOL  107 

A  "first  course"  in  sociology,  with  special 
emphasis  on  contemporary  American  so- 
ciety.  Current  theories  of  how  modern 
industrial  societies  are  organized,  and 
application  to  the  American  system. 

Theories  and  Perspectives  (D) 
SOCIOL  201 

Required  of  all  majors  in  the  department, 
usually  in  the  sophomore  year.   Examines 
the  most  important  varieties  of  contempo- 
rary sociological  thought,  focusing  upon 
the  differing  perspectives  on,  and  assump- 
tions about  human  society  which  underlie 


Spanish 

Elementary  Spanish 
SPAN  110 

For  students  with  no  previous  creditable 
training  in  Spanish.  Intensive  practice  in 
language  skills.  To  fulfill  the  language 
requirement,  upon  completion  of  the  course 
most  students  are  required  to  continue  by 
taking  SPAN  120,  130,  140. 

Intermediate  Spanish 
SPAN  130 

For  upperclassmen  who  have  completed 
SPAN  110-120,  and  freshmen  and  trans- 
fer students  found  qualified  by  placement 
examination.  Training  in  language  skill, 
with  emphasis  on  speaking  and  under- 
standing; readings  in  cultural  and  literary 
texts.  Students  completing  SPAN  140  ful- 
fill the  language  requirement. 

Spanish  for  Native  Speakers 
SPAN  145 

Review  of  Spanish  grammar.  Readings  and 
composition.  Open  only  to  native  speakers 
of  Spanish. 

Teaching  English  as  a  Second  Language  to 
Spanish  Speakers  SPAN  390H/700E 

Application  of  linguistic  principles  to  the 
teaching  of  English  for  Spanish  speakers. 

Hispanic  Civilization:   Spanish  America 
SPAN  390J/700J 

Culture  of  continental  Spanish  America. 
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Sport  Studies 


Psychology  of  Sport  and  Physical  Activity 
SPORST  201 

Variables  of  skilled  performance;  behav- 
ioral patterns  and  interactions  in  games, 
sports,  and  dance  activities;  evaluation  of 
skilled  performance.   Prerequisite: 
PSYCH  101. 

History  of  School  and  College  Sport 
SPORST  366/666 

Developments  in  sport  at  educational 
institutions  from  the  age  of  the  un- 
organized plan  to  the  present.   Pre- 
requisite:  SPORST  561  or  662. 


Statistics 


Women  in  Literature 
WOST  190Z 

Close  reading  and  examination  of  19th 
and  20th  century  English  and  American 
novels,  primarily  by  women.    Develops  ana- 
lytic skills  and  discussion  of  a  feminist 
aesthetic.   Possible  readings  include  Lee 
Edwards  and  Arlyn  Diamond,  American 
Voices,  American  Women;  Chopin,  The 
Awakening;  G.  Eliot,  Middlemarch;  C. 
Bronte,  Jane  Eyre;  E.  Bronte,  Wuthering 
Heights;  Kelley,  Weeds;  Smedley,  Daughter 
of  Earth;  Woolf,  To  the  Lighthouse;  At- 
wood,  Surfacing;  Angelou,  /  Know  Why 
the  Caged  Bird  Sings.    (Current  material 
to  be  added  as  it  appears  in  paperback.) 
Class  will  determine  the  readings  selected. 

The  Invisible  Woman:   A  Critical  Analysis 
of  Traditional  Sociology  WOST  290C 
Examines  current  subject  division  in  mod- 
ern sociology  and  the  position  of  women 
as  subjects  in  each  of  these.   Makes  visible 
a  scientifically  created  and  distorted  im- 
pression of  reality.   Prerequisite:   at  least 
one  course  each  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences 
and  Humanities  or  permission  of  instructor. 


Elementary  Statistics  (E) 
STATIS  121 

Selected  topics  in  elementary  probability 
and  statistics;  discrete  models  for  chance 
experiments,  conditional  probabilities; 
"odds"  and  betting  schemes,  combinatorics, 
averages  and  standard  deviation,  random 
sampling,  binomial  and  normal  distribu- 
tions, regression,  statistical  inference,  chi 
square  test.  Students  who  intend  to  use  sta- 
tistics as  a  research  tool,  but  who  do  not 
have  a  calculus  background,  should  elect 
STATIS  231,  232.   Students  with  calculus 
background  should  elect  STATIS  315,  316 

Statistics  for  Business 
STATIS  140 

Random  experiments  and  probability  mod- 
els; independence;  conditional  probability; 
sampling;  random  variables;  data  represen- 
tations; special  distributions,  deduction 
and  inference. 


Zoology 


Theater 


(C) 


Introduction  to  Theater 
THEATR  100 

Introduction  to  the  art  of  the  theater:    its 
history,  form,  function,  influences,  and 
place  in  society. 


Women's  Studies 

Lives  in  Tension:   Ida  Wells,  Emma  Gold- 
man, and  Agnes  Smedley  WOST  190Q 
Using  the  autobiographical  writings  of  Ida 
Wells,  Emma  Goldman  and  Agnes  Smed- 
ley, explores  their  reasons  for  becoming 
political  activists.   Uses  the  political 
writings  of  these  women  to  explore 
the  exact  nature  of  tension,  and  when 
it  arises.   Considers  an  analysis  of  wo- 
men's oppression  and  the  more  general 
analysis  of  a  people's  oppression. 


Introductory  Zoology  (E) 
ZOOL  101 

Principles  of  zoology  including  cell  struc- 
ture and  metabolism,  heredity,  develop- 
ment, behavior,  evolution,  ecology,  and  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  major 
groups  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Background 
for  understanding  current  biological  prob- 
lems. 

Biology  of  Birds  (E) 
ZOOL  161 

Selected  topics  in  avian  biology;  birds' 
migrations  and  navigational  capabilities; 
breeding  behavior;  structural  and  func- 
tional specializations;  origin  and  evolution; 
ecology,  economics,  and  aesthetic  relations 
to  man.   For  non-biologists  only.   Prerequi- 
site:  one  semester  of  biological  science. 

Scientific  Illustration 
ZOOL  286A/810B 
Awareness  and  appreciation  of  the  field  of 
scientific  illustration,  and  an  effective  in- 
troduction to  its  basic  techniques.   Develops 
skills  to  create  scientific  illustrations  for 
use  in  technical  papers  and  as  effective 
teaching  aids.   A  finished  drawing  or 
work  in  each  of  the  media  covered,  as 
well  as  a  final  portfolio  of  the  semester's 
work,  are  required.    Enrollment  is 
limited  to  20.   Prerequisite:   some  back- 
ground in  basic  drawing  and  design  may 
be  helpful. 


register 
by  mail 

Full  payment  is  mandatory  at  time  of  registration. 
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D3 


C2 
C2 


1  Agricultural  Engineering  Bldg.    B3 

2  Array  ROTC  Building    A5 

3  Arnold    D2 

4  Astronomy  Bldg.    C2 

5  Baker   E5 

6  Bartlett  Hall  B4 

7  Berkshire  Dining  Commons    A6 

8  Berkshire  House    B5 

9  Bowditch  Hall    B2 

10  Boyden  Physical  Education  Bldg.    A4 

11  Brett    D4 

12  Brooks    D4 

13  Brown  E2 

14  Business  Administration,  School  of    C5 

15  Butterfield    E5 

16  Campus  Center  (Murray  D.  Lincoln)    C3 

17  Campus  Center  Parking  Garage    C3 

18  Cance    A8 

19  Cashin    E2 

20  Central  Stores    B3 

21  Chadbourne  E5 

22  Chancellor's  House    E4 

23  Chenoweth  Laboratory    B3 

24  Clark  Hall    D4 

25  Cold  Storage  Bldg.    B3 

26  Conservation  Bldg.    04 

27  Coolidge    A5 

28  Crabtree    D3 

29  Crampton    A6 

30  Dickinson  Hall    B4 

31  Dickinson    E4 

32  Draper  Hall    C3 

33  Durtee  Conservatory    D4 

34  Dwight    D2 

35  East  Experiment  Station 

36  Education,  School  of   Dl 

37  Emerson    A5 
36  Engineering  Bldg.  East 

39  Engineering  Laboratory 

40  Faculty  Club    D4 

41  Fernald  Hall    D5 

42  Field    E4 

43  Fine  Arts  Center    C5 

44  Fisher  Laboratory    E4 

45  Flint  Laboratory   B3 

46  Franklin  Dining  Commons  (South)    D4 

47  French  Hall    D4 

48  Goessmann  Laboratory   C3 

49  Goodell  Building    B4 

50  Gorman    D5 

51  Graduate  Research  Center   D2 

52  Grayson    E4 

53  Greenough    E5 

54  Grinnell  Arena    B3 

55  Gunness  Engineering  Bldg.    C2 

56  Hamlin    D2 

57  Hampden  Dining  Commons    A6 

58  Hampshire  Dining  Commons    A5 

59  Hampshire  House    B5 

60  Hasbrouck  Laboratory    C3 
81  Hatch  Laboratory    B2 

62  Health  Center  (InfirmaryJ    D4 

63  Herter  Hall    B5 

64  Hicks  Physical  Education  Bldg.  B4 
85  Hills    D5 

66  Holdsworth  Hall    B2 

67  J.  Adams    A6 

68  J.  Q,  Adams    A6 

69  James    A5 

70  Johnson    D2 

71  Kennedy    A5 

72  Knowlton    D3 

73  Leach    D2 

74  Lewis    D2 

75  Library,  University   C4 

76  Lincoln  Apartments    D6 

77  Lyon,  Mary    D3 

78  Machmer  Hall    B3 

79  Mahar  Auditorium    C5 

80  Maintenance    B3 

81  Mark's  Meadow  Elementary  School  Dl 

82  Marshal  Hall  &  Annex    D3 

83  Marston  Hall    C2 


84  Mackimmie    A6 

85  McNaraara    E2 

86  Memorial  Hall    B4 

87  Melville    A5 

88  Middlesex  House  B5 

89  Mobile  Classrooms    B3 

90  Montague  House    Dl 

91  Moore    A6 

92  Morrill  Science  Center    C4 

93  Munson  Hall    B5 

94  Munson  Hall  Annex    B5 

95  New  Africa  House    D5 

96  North  Physical  Education  Bldg. 

97  Observatory    E3 

98  Old  Chapel    B4 

99  Old  Infirmary  Group    D3 

100  Paige  Laboratory    C2 

101  Patterson    A6 

102  Photo  Center   B3 

103  Physical  Plant  Bldg.    B3 

104  Pierpont    A6 

105  Power  Plant    B3 


D2 


106  Prince    AS 

107  Public  Health  Center.  Western  Mass.  D4 

108  Public  Safety  (Dickinson  Hall)    B4 

109  Skinner  Hall    D3 

110  South  College    B4 

111  Stockbridge  Hall    C3 

112  Student  Union     C3 

113  Thatcher    D3 

114  Thayer  Animal  Disease    C2 

115  Thompson  Hall    B3 

116  Thoreau    A5 

117  Tobin  Hall    B4 

118  University  Apartments    D6 

119  Van  Meter    E5 

120  Washington   A6 

121  Webster  E4 

122  West  Experiment  Station    D3 

123  Wheeler   D5 

124  Whitmore  Administration  Building    B5 

125  Wilder  Hall    D4 

126  Worcester  Dining  Commons  (North)    D3 

127  Wysocki  House      Dl 
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Foreign  Programs 

French  Studies  at  Lausanne 

In  its  study  program  at  Lausanne  in  Switzerland  July  12  to 
August  20,  the  French  Department  offers  graduate  and  under- 
graduate courses  in  language,  stylistics,  literature,  civilization 
and  phonetics.  Courses  are  taught  by  professors  from  the 
Swiss  University  system.  The  program  includes  tours  of  the 
city  and  environs  and  excursions  to  the  Glacier  of  Trient, 
Rolle,  and  the  Haute  Savoie.  Students  may  earn  up  to  six 
credits.  Cost  to  the  student  is  approximately  $800  for  tui- 
tion, textbooks,  room  and  board  (demi-pension)  and  the  tours; 
does  not  include  international  and  independent  travel  and  mis- 
cellaneous personal  expenses.  Contact:  Professor  S.  S.  Weiner, 
Department  of  French,  Herter  Hall,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, Amherst,  Ma.  01002. 

German  Studies  in  Freiburg 

The  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 
sponsors  a  summer  program  in  Germany  with  ten  days  in  Ber- 
lin and  five  weeks  in  Freiburg.  Courses  include  intermediate 
and  advanced  German  language  and  culture,  as  well  as  a  semi- 
nar in  modern  German  literature.  Students  earn  six  University 
of  Massachusetts  credits.  There  is  a  two  week  period  for  inde- 
pendent travel  in  Europe  between  the  sessions  in  Berlin  and 
Freiburg.  Dates  of  the  program  are  June  16  to  August  18. 

The  estimated  fee  of  $1,000  will  cover  transportation, 
room  and  board,  and  special  excursions  to  a  number  of  places 
of  cultural  and  historic  interest,  including  East  Berlin,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Black  Forest.  It  does  not  include  expenses  in- 
curred during  the  independent  travel  period.  The  program  is 
open  to  undergraduates  and  to  graduates  by  permission.  Con- 
tact: Michael  Buckley,  Director,  Berlin-Freiburg  Summer  Pro- 


gram, International  Programs  Office,  239  Whitmore,  Universi- 
ty of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Ma.  01002. 

Summer  Program  in  Lucca 

Courses  in  Italian  medieval  art,  language,  literature,  and  the 
history  of  Modern  Italy  will  be  offered  this  year  as  the  summer 
program  in  Italy  opens  for  the  first  time  in  the  city  of  Lucca. 
The  program  runs  from  June  27  to  August  9.  From  August  9 
to  August  20,  when  the  group  returns  to  the  United  States, 
students  are  free  to  travel  on  their  own.  Students  are  expec- 
ted to  register  for  six  university  credits.  The  program  fee  of 
$1250  per  student  includes  round-trip  air  transportation  be- 
tween New  York  and  Rome,  room  and  board  in  Lucca  until 
August  9,  field  trips,  tuition,  and  health  fee.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  language  course,  all  courses  are  taught  in  English. 
Knowledge  of  Italian  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  participation 
in  the  program.  For  further  information,  contact  Professor 
Roland  Sarti,  Department  of  History,  618  Herter  Hall,  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Ma.  01002. 

Oxford  Summer  Seminar 

Two  groups  of  courses  mainly  in  English  literature,  but 
also  in  five  interdisciplinary  areas  within  the  humanities,  are 
regularly  offered  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  during  July  and 
part  of  August.  The  six-week  session  corresponds  with  the 
regular  session  of  this  University  and  awards  University  of 
Massachusetts  credit.  The  courses  are  all  taught  by  Oxford 
dons  (current  or  past),  and  the  Bodleian  Library  is  available  for 
extensive  research.  Graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  are 
offered  and  vary  each  year  according  to  the  availability  of  spe- 
cialists at  Oxford  and  the  interests  of  students.  Special  evening 
lectures  by  noted  authorities  supplement  these  offerings.  Over- 
all cost  to  the  student  is  $1100.  Contact:  Professor  Emest 
Hofer,  Department  of  English,  Bartlett  Hall,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Ma.  01002. 


PRESERVATION  HALL  JAZZ  BAND 

15  JULY  1976    8  p.m.    FINE  ARTS  CENTER  $2 
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Credit-Free 
Workshop  Program 

The  Credit-Free  Workshop  Program  is  a  series  of  work- 
shops offered  by  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education 
specifically  for  persons  interested  in  expanding  their  skills, 
furthering  their  careers,  improving  their  community  life, 
or  partaking  of  the  expertise  offered  by  others,  usually 
experts  and  teachers  in  their  fields.   The  workshops  are 
for  those  for  whom  academic  credit  is  not  a  priority. 

Admissions 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  has  an  open  admis- 
sions policy  with  regard  to  the  Credit-Free  Workshops  it  offers. 
Interested  persons  may  enroll  for  as  many  workshops  as  they 
wish  without  concern  for  their  educational  background. 

Sixty-five  and  Over  Policy 

Persons  aged  65  and  over  may  register,  free  of  charge,  on  a 
space-available  basis,  for  any  Credit-Free  Workshop.  Please 
call  the  Records  Office,  545-3653,  for  further  information. 

Mail  Registration 

To  register  by  mail  complete  the  workshop  registration 
form  included  on  the  back  cover  of  this  catalog,  and  mail 
with  full  payment  to: 

Credit-Free  Workshops,  AE76-15 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

P.O.  Box  835 

Amherst,  MA  01002 
Make  checks  payable  to:   Continuing  Education,  AE76-15. 
All  registrations  must  include  a  $5  registration  fee,  in  addition 
to  the  workshop  fee,  charged  once. 

In-Persori  Registration 

After  May  21,  walk  in  registrations  will  be  accepted  on  a 
space-available  basis.  Come  to  the  Continuing  Education  Rec- 
ords Office  located  in  the  lobby  of  Hills  House.  Office  hours 
are: 

Monday-Thursday,  8:30  a.m. -7  p.m. 
Friday,  8  a.m.-5  p.m. 
Saturday,  10  a.m.-l  p.m. 
Enrollment  in  all  workshops  is  limited  to  a  number  that  is 
manageable  and  acceptable  to  each  instructor,  therefore  early 
registration  is  encouraged.  When  requests  for  a  workshop  ex- 
ceed the  number  to  be  enrolled,  the  Division  will  attempt  to 
arrange  for  an  additional  section.  Names  of  registrants  will  be 
placed  on  a  waiting  list  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 

Fees 

Credit-Free  Workshops  are  self-funding  and,  in  general,  fees 
have  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  contact 
hours  which  a  workshop  meets.  In  order  to  make  each  work- 
shop self-supporting,  a  minimum  number  of  enrollments  is 
usually  necessary.  When  re^stration  meets  the  minimum  num- 
ber, registrants  will  be  notified  immediately  by  mail  with  a 
class  card  which  includes  notice  of  the  meeting  place. 

Refund  and  Withdrawal 

Full  refund  will  be  made  by  mail  if  a  workshop  is  cancelled 
due  to  underenrollment. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  withdraw  from  a  workshop,  the  Rec- 
ords Office  must  be  notified  in  writing  by  mail,  or  in  person 


during  regular  office  hours.  Notifying  the  instructor  or  ceasing 
to  attend  class  does  not  constitute  official  withdrawal.  There 
will  be  an  80%  refund  for  official  withdrawal  after  the  first 
workshop  meeting  and  before  the  second  meeting.  There  will 
be  a  60%  refund  after  the  second  workshop  meeting,  and  be- 
fore the  third.  After  the  third  workshop  meeting,  there  will  be 
no  refund. 


Refund  Schedule 

After: 

First  meeting 

80% 

Second  meeting 

60% 

Third  meeting 

NO  REFUND 

Exceptions 

There  are  NO  REFUNDS  for  workshops  with  schedules  cov- 
ering less  than  three  weeks  unless  withdrawal  is  effected  prior  to 
to  the  beginning  of  the  workshop.  In  cases  of  withdrawal  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  a  workshop,  a  full  refund  will  be  processed 
once  the  Records  Office  is  notified  in  writing  or  in  person. 

Cancellations 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  reserves  the  right  to 
cancel,  postpone,  or  combine  workshops  and  to  change  instruct- 
ors. 

Workshop  Locations 

Workshops  will  take  place  in  Amherst.  Exact  locations  will 
be  announced  by  mail  once  students  have  registered. 

Reading  Material 

Reading  material  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  in- 
structor on  the  first  night  of  the  workshop.   Required  books 
may  be  obtained  at  the  University  Textbook  Annex;  for  hours, 
see  Textbooks  in  this  catalog. 

Supplies 

Some  workshops  require  supplies  which  are  to  be  paid  for  by 
each  participant  if  he  or  she  chooses  to  have  them.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  these  supplies  is  listed  at  the  end  of  the  work- 
shop description.  Since  expense  money  is  estimated  and  op- 
tional, it  is  not  to  be  included  in  workshop  and  registration 
fees,  and  students  should  not  pre-pay. 


Credit-Free  Workshop  Calendar 

March  15-May  21 

Mail  Registration 

After  May  21 

Walk-in  Registration 
(space-available  basis) 

Monday 

May  31 

Legal  Holiday-Memorial  Day 

Tuesday 

June  1 

Workshops  begin  (unless  other- 
wise noted  in  the  workshop 
description) 

Saturday 

June  5 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be 
followed  (unless  otherwise 
noted  in  workshop  descrip- 
tion) 

Monday 

July  5 

Legal  Holiday-Independence 
Day 

Saturday 

July  10 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be 
followed  (unless  otherwise 
noted  in  workshop  descrip- 
tion) 

Saturday 

July  31 

Workshops  end  (Workshop 
schedules  vary) 
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Workshop  Descriptions 

Arts,  Crafts,  Skills 

Gravestone  Rubbing  D001 

Melvin  G.  Williams:   Ph.D. 
Morning  session:   slide-illustrated  discussion  on  artistic  and 
historical  attractions  of  New  England's  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  graveyards.   Afternoon  session:   guided 
practice  in  making  gravestone  rubbings,  using  both  oil  and 
wax  techniques.   Expenses  are  $5.   Saturday,  June  1,  10  a.m.- 
3  p.m.,  $11. 

Handbuilding  With  Clay  D002 

Susan  L.  Friedman:   M.F.A.  Candidate 
Acquaints  beginners  with  handbuilding  techniques  in  clay. 
Includes  slab,  coil  and  pinch  pot  techniques  as  the  means  for 
familiarizing  the  student  with  the  properties  of  clay.   Then 
students  undertake  a  project  of  their  own  choosing.   Final 
piece  is  produced  as  an  original  clay  sculpture  through  a 
plaster  casting  technique.   Expenses  are  $1 5.   Nine  weeks, 
Tuesday,  7-10  p.m.,  $50. 

Pottery  D003 

Frederic  A.  Englander:   Potter 
Techniques  of  the  potter's  wheel,  glazes,  clay  chemistry  and 
handbuilding.   Stoneware  clay  and  glazes  are  fired  in  a  reduc- 
tion atmosphere  to  cone  10.   Includes  opportunity  to  fire 
eight  pots.   Additional  pots  may  be  fired  for  a  minimal  fee. 
Expenses  are  $5.   Six  weeks,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7:30- 
9:30  p.m.,  and  Saturday,  10  a.m. -12  noon,  $65. 

Puppetry  D004 

Betsy  Morris:  B.F.A.,  M.F.A.  Candidate 
The  art  of  designing  and  constructing  both  hand  puppets  and 
marionettes  from  readily  available  materials.    Includes  sock 
puppets,  cloth  puppets,  household  or  found-object  puppets, 
papier-mach'e  and  plastic  wood  hand  puppets.  Improvisation- 
al  puppet  theatre  with  emphasis  on  characterization  through 
handling  of  the  puppet  and  vocal  technique  (including  dia- 
lect) of  the  operator;  puppet  stage  design  and  playwrighting. 
Expenses  are  $6.   Nine  weeks,  Wednesday,  6:30-9:30  p.m., 
$50. 

Wood  and  Linoleum  Block  Printing  D005 
Jane  Liebman  Wolff:   M.A.T.,  Artist 

Handprinting  methods  are  used  to  create  both  black  and 
white  and  color  prints.   The  fine  art  of  printing  techniques 
and  the  care  and  use  of  tools  are  discussed.   Students  are  en- 
couraged to  explore  various  media  and  design  problems.   Em- 
phasis is  on  individual  growth  and  expression.   Estimated  ex- 
penses are  $10-15.   Nine  weeks,  Tuesday,  7-10  p.m.,  $50. 

Dance/Movement 

Ballet:  Beginning  D006 

Ellen  Inkellis:   Dance  Student  at  UMass 
For  those  with  little  or  no  ballet  or  dance.   Excellent  exercise 
and  a  great  aid  in  improving  posture,  carriage  and  grace.   Nine 
weeks,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7-8:30  p.m.,  $50. 

Creative  Movement  D007 
Deborah  Waldron 

The  basics  of  creative  movement.  Includes  the  development 
of  the  individual's  potential,  role  of  exercise  and  movement 
in  good  health,  posture,  and  body  awareness.  Demonstrates 
exercises  in  movement  techniques  which  strengthen,  limber 
and  balance  muscles  while  avoiding  strenuous  effort.  In- 
cludes techniques  from  ballet,  modern,  yoga,  orthotherapy, 
dance  therapy,  jazz,  and  their  role  in  creative  movement. 
Nine  weeks,  Thursday,  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  $50.         » 

Modern  Dance:   Beginning  D008 

Donna  Lee  Potter:   Dancer,  University  Dancers 
Provides  awareness  of  body,  increases  control,  flexibility  and 
stamina  through  the  AlwirrNikolais  dance  technique.   Focus 
is  on  discipline  and  pure  enjoyment  of  movement.   No  pre- 
vious dance  training  necessary.   Consistent  attendance  en- 
couraged.  Two  sections:    1 )  Six  weeks,  Monday  and  Wednes- 
day, 9-10:30  a.m.,  $30;  2)  Six  weeks,  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
6:30-8  p.m.,  $30. 


Relaxation  and  Movement  D009 
Deborah  Waldron 

Movement  is  an  integral  part  of  life.   For  those  who  experi- 
ence muscular  problems  during  activity,  explores  subtle  ex- 
ercises that  integrate  movement,  massage,  and  relaxation 
aimed  at  greater  ease  and  efficiency  in  the  performance  of 
any  activity.   Helps  in  unlearning  poor  habits,  and  learning 
to  center  so  that  muscles  work  in  unison.   Suggested  reading: 
Mabel  Todd,  The  Thinking  Body;  George  Downing,  The 
Massage  Book.    Nine  weeks,  Wednesday,  7-10  p.m.,  $51. 


Drawing 

Cartoon,  Comic  Strip,  and  Comic  Book  Art  D010 
Brian  Turner:   Cartoonist 

Graphic  and  storytelling  aspects  of  gag  and  political  cartoons, 
comic  strips,  and  comic  books.   Emphasis  on  techniques,  con- 
cepts, and  execution.   Includes  some  aspects  of  marketing, 
effect  of  comic  strip  on  film,  and  animation.   Workshop 
geared  to  individual  levels.   Nine  weeks,  Thursday,  7-10  p.m., 
$53. 

Imaginative  Drawing  D011 

Betsy  Morris:   M.F.A.  Candidate 
Three  basic  approaches  to  drawing:   learning  to  use  one's  in- 
ner resources  for  forms  and  ideas  without  being  dependent 
upon  seeing  an  external  model;  to  focus  attention  on  speci- 
fic forms  and  then  analyze  them  in  drawing;  to  use  natural 
forms  as  direct  resource  material  for  individualized  expres- 
sion.  Two  slide  presentation/discussions  and  two  outdoor 
sessions  may  be  arranged.   Nine  weeks,  Tuesday,  6:30- 
9:30  p.m.,  $51. 

Portrait  Drawing  D012 

Jean  L.  Emmons:   M.F.A.  Candidate 
Portrait  drawing  using  photographs.   Knowledge  of  propor- 
tion, lighting,  formality  and  informality,  and  the  artist's  at- 
titude towards  the  sitter.   Includes  a  variety  of  drawing  tech- 
niques.  Expenses  are  $20.    Six  weeks,  Wednesday,  7-10  p.m., 
$30. 


East  West  Integral  Studies 

The  East  West  Integral  Studies  Program  is  a  composite  of 
courses  and  workshops  designed  to  be  a  means  of  sharing 
knowledge  and  skills  with  one  another.  Presented  in  Am- 
herst by  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  in  association 
with  the  East  West  Foundation  for  One  Peaceful  World, 
located  in  Boston,  the  Integral  Studies  Program  covers  a 
broad  range  of  subjects  from  both  East  and  West,  including 
practical  study  and  experience,  along  with  the  underlying 
principles  and  theory.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  Integral 
Studies  Program  will  help  provide  the  understanding  and 
practical  means  for  the  creation  of  health,  happiness,  and 
freedom  through  the  development  of  a  wholistic  view  of 
life. 

Acupuncture  Massage:  Beginning  DO  13 

Ken  Burns:   Specialist  in  Oriental  Medicine  and 
and  Philosophy,  Teacher  of  Shiatsu  Massage  and  Acu- 
puncture Massage,  East  West  Foundation 
Acupuncture  (Shiatsu,  or  finger  pressure)  massage,  unlike 
Swedish  massage,  aims  at  treating  illness  or  imbalance  with- 
in the  body  by  re-adjusting  the  flow  of  ki  or  life  energy  along 
the  acupuncture  points  and  meridians.   Requires  no  special- 
ized knowledge  or  instruments,  and  has  been  commonly 
practiced  in  the  Orient  for  thousands  of  years.   Workshop 
covers  basic  oriental  methods  of  diagnosis  and  how  to  lo- 
cate important  points.   Students  learn  to  give  a  complete 
massage.   Suggested  reading:   Michio  Kushi,  Acupuncture 
and  Ancient  and  Future  Worlds;  George  Ohsawa,  Acupunc- 
ture and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Far  East;  Ilza  Vieth,  The 
Yellow  Emperor's  Classic  of  Internal  Medicine.    Eight  weeks, 
Wednesday,  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  $50. 
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Cooking:  The  Art  of  Natural  Food  and  Macrobiotic  Cooking 
D014  Olivia  Oredson:  Teacher,  East  West  Foundation, 
Boston,  and  East  West  Center,  Minneapolis 
Proper  preparation  of  healthful  and  delicious  foods,  using 
all  natural  ingredients,  with  the  correct  balance  of  yin  and 
yang  elements.   Philosophy  of  workshop  is  that  cooking  is 
the  highest  of  all  human  arts,  and  its  importance  is  over- 
looked in  modern  society;  that  our  health,  thinking,  and 
happiness  depend  primarily  on  the  quality  of  our  blood, 
which  nourishes  and  sustains  all  of  our  cells;  and  that  this 
quality  is,  in  turn,  determined  by  what  we  eat.   Students 
learn  to  prepare  simple  and  delicious  grains,  vegetables, 
soups,  breads,  and  dessert  dishes.   Suggested  reading:    Eunice 
Farmilant,  Macrobiotic  Cooking;  Lima  Ohsawa,  The  Art  of 
Just  Cooking;  Iona  Teerguarden,  Freedom  Through  Cooking. 
Eight  weeks,  Saturday,  12-3  p.m.,  $50. 

Herbal  Medicine:   Wild  Foods  D015 
Ken  Burns 

Examines  the  sources  of  learning  about  herbs  available  in 
this  area.   In  addition  to  field  and  forest,  discusses  written 
materials,  and  botanical  reserves  such  as  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum and  the  garden  of  the  Woods  of  the  New  England  Wild 
Flower  Society.    Herbs  most  prominent  locally  are  studied 
in  detail  regarding  physical  characteristics,  season  of  flower- 
ing, favored  terrain,  and  traditional  uses.   The  Chinese  Ele- 
ment Theory  is  applied  to  these  herbs.   Includes  brief  survey 
of  American,  European,  Russian,  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Herbal  Folk  medicines.   Discusses  healing  on  the  cosmologi- 
cal  level,  using  the  Chinese  concept:    man  and  earth  not  two. 
Eight  weeks,  Thursday,  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  $50. 


uses.   Shows  how  and  where  to  find  inexpensive  cameras  and 
how  to  select  a  camera  for  purchase.   Acquaints  students  with 
various  films,  papers,  chemicals,  and  photographic  equip- 
ment.  Darkroom  work  will  not  be  required.    Expenses  are 
$20.   Nine  weeks,  Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  $30. 

Experimental/Documentary  Cinema  from  WW  II  to  Present 
D020  Thomas  Thompson:  M.F.A. 

An  intensive  six-day  course  studying  experimental  documen- 
tary film  from  WW  II  to  present  starting  specifically  with 
Maya  Deren  in  the  40's  and  working  through  Anger,  Brakage, 
and  Sharits  of  the  50's,  60's,  and  70's.   A  visual  feast  for  the 
eyes  and  minds  of  those  interested  in  truly  independent 
cinema  culminated  by  a  one-day  (Saturday),  16mm  film 
production  workshop  in  which  the  class  will  participate  in 
the  production  of  a  series  of  short  three-minute  experimen- 
tal films.  Meets  June  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  from  6-11  p.m., 
and  June  12  from  10  a.m. -5  p.m.,  $60. 

Super  8  Filmmaking:  Introduction  D021 

Roger  Sherman 
Film  as  personal  vision,  including  the  meaning  of  personal 
expression,  communication,  witness,  fantasy  and  self-discov- 
ery. The  format  is  based  upon  production  and  discussion 
and  will  concern  itself  with  history,  theories  of  film,  the 
media  as  social  tool,  camera  use,  editing,  and  documentary, 
experimental  and  home  movies.   Students  must  have  access 
to  Super  8  cameras.    Editing  equipment  supplied.   Expenses 
are  $50  for  equipment,  film  and  processing.   Nine  weeks, 
Tuesday,  9  a.m.-l  p.m.,  $65. 


Macrobiotics  and  the  Development  of  Community  D016 
Woods  Johnson 

Examines  the  importance  of  developing  future  world  com- 
munities based  on  the  understanding  of  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, or  yin  and  yang.   Emphasizes  the  development  of  nat- 
ural ecological  technologies,  agriculture,  architecture,  social 
structures,  and  sources  of  energy,  as  basic  prerequisites  for 
sound  future  communities.   Much  of  the  material  will  be 
based  on  experiences  gained  during  the  on-going  development 
of  the  550-acre  East  West  Foundation  Community  in  Ash- 
burnham.   Eight  weeks,  Saturday,  3:30-6:30  p.m.,  $50. 

Spiritual  Practices:  Introduction  DO  17 

Sherman  Goldman:   Editor-in-Chief,  East  West  Journal 
Major  traditional  and  contemporary  methods  of  developing 
spiritual  awareness.    Lecture  and  workshop  in  practical  tech- 
niques.  Spiritual  basis  of  reality,  the  major  religious  tradi- 
tions, concepts  of  the  Messiah,  the  planetary  spirit,  ghosts 
and  nature  deities,  ancestor  worship,  sex  and  spirituality, 
love,  responsibility  and  meditation.   Techniques  include 
chanting,  dispelling  illusions,  seeing  past  and  future  lives, 
seeing  auras,  levitation,  palm  healing,  and  seeing  the  Inner 
Light.   Suggested  reading:   Ram  Dass,  Be  Here  Now;  Stanley 
Krippner,  Galaxies  of  Light;  George  Ohsawa,  The  Book  of 
Judgement;  Chogyam  Trungpa,  The  Two  Hands  of  God;  The 
Bible.  The  Gospel  According  to  Thomas.    Eight  weeks, 
Saturday,  3:30-6:30  p.m.,  $50. 

Zen  Meditation :  Introduction  DO  18 
Rev.  Genro  Koudela 

Lectures,  sutra  chanting,  and  zazen  meditation.   Brief  out- 
line of  Zen  history,  Buddhism,  and  the  practice  and  study 
in  a  Zen  monastery;  the  nature  of  Zen  and  its  application  in 
daily  life.   Instruction  on  zazen  postures  and  technique. 
Students  are  requested  to  bring  one  or  two  cushions  and/or 
blanket.   Eight  weeks,  Wednesday,  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  $50. 


Film 

Basic  Photography  D019 
Richard  Barrell 

Emphasizes  techniques,  materials  and  equipment.   Provides 
knowledge  of  cameras  and  how  they  function,  including 
lenses,  filters,  and  various  photographic  accessories  and  their 


Folk  Music 

American  Folk  Music  Tradition  D022 

David  Stuart  Knishkowy:  M.A.,  English 
Surveys  American  Folk  Music  with  extra  emphasis  on  the 
New  England  tradition.    Includes  background  and  develop- 
ment of  folksongs,  regional  development,  political  expres- 
sion, Woody  Guthrie,  and  a  brief  look  at  the  beginnings  of 
jazz  and  modern  music.   An  extensive  bibliography  will  be 
supplied  for  those  interested,  but  workshop  makes  no  de- 
mands on  the  student  except  for  an  honest  interest.   Six 
weeks,  Tuesday,  7:30-10  p.m.,  $27.   Begins  June  21. 

Folk  Guitar  Finger-Style:   Basic  D023 

Vincent  Mitchell 
Includes  tuning;  care  of  guitar;  reading  music;  tablature;  var- 
ious finger-picking  styles;  songs  traditional  and  by  Paxton, 
Hurt,  Cohen;  chording;  back-up  picking;  basic  theory.   Nine 
weeks,  Monday,  7-9  p.m.,  $32. 

Instrumental  Folk-Rag  Guitar:   Intermediate  D024 

Vincent  Mitchell 
Finger-style  guitar  as  solo  instrument,  music  reading  review, 
theory,  guitar  chording  system,  back-up  picking,  position 
scales,  listening,  playing,  basic  transcription.   Songs  by 
Fahev,  Hurt,  Scott  Joplin.   Nine  weeks,  Tuesday,  7-9  p.m., 
$32. 


Home 

The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Houseplants:   Plant  Parenthood 
D026  Susan  J.  Roy:   Horticulturist 

Basic  horticultural  practices  are  brought  to  bear  in  the  ongo- 
ing care  of  a  typical  collection  of  houseplants.   Includes:   a 
short  history  of  the  adaptation  of  plants  to  the  house;  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  environmental  and  chemical  influences  which 
affect  the  health  of  plants  under  the  special  conditions  of 
an  average  home;  basic  discussion  of  houseplant  pathology, 
entomology  and  remedies.    Construction  of  a  simple  terrari- 
um.   Expenses  are  $5-15.   Nine  weeks,  Wednesday,  6:30- 
9:30  p.m.,  $51. 

Colonial  Restoration  and  Interior  Decorating  Ideas  D027 
Stephen  A.  Olivo,  Jr./Victoria  L.  Olivo,  Contractor  , 
Interior  Designer 
Restoration  and  interior  decorating  with  a  personal  empha- 
sis.  The  why's,  how's,  and  what's  of  recreating  the  look  of 
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colonial  times  in  a  workable,  modern  lifestyle.    Field  trips 
to  homes  restored  by  the  instructors  achieve  a  closer  look  at 
reasonably  authentic  and  affordable  restoration.   Students 
learn  the  key  to  imaginative  but  simple  Early  American 
decorating,  and  the  textures,  moods,  and  settings  of  Colonial 
New  England.   Nine  weeks,  Thursday,  7-9  p.m.,  $30. 

From  the  Ground  Up:   Landscaping  and  Grounds  Mainten- 
ance for  the  Homeowner  D028 
Susan  J.  Roy:   B.S.,  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences;  Arborist 
Basic  horticultural  principles  in  solving  common  problems 
that  arise  when  landscaping.   Student  selects  a  project  situa- 
tion and  applies  topics.   Discussions  include  selection  and 
care  of  trees  and  shrubs,  lawns,  ground  covers  and  mulches, 
maintenance  of  plant  material,  fertilizer  and  pesticide  use, 
basic  pathology  and  entomology.   Ends  with  a  critique  of 
the  individual  projects  and  some  forays  into  applied  fields, 
such  as  gardening  in  containers.   Nine  weeks,  Tuesday, 
6-9  p.m.,  $51. 

Home  Buyer's  Workshop  D029 

David  W.  Ryan:  Real  Estate  Broker 

Steve  Weisman :   Lawyer 
What  a  home  buyer  should  know  to  make  an  intelligent  pur- 
chase decision    Includes:   legal  aspects,  construction,  insur- 
ance, obtaining  a  mortgage,  and  negotiating.   Reference 
materials  provided  and  open  discussion  encouraged.   Three 
weeks,  Tuesday,  7-10  p.m.,  $17. 


Language  and  Literature 

Creative  Writing:   Fiction  D030 

Jeffrey  Laurie:   M.F.A.  Candidate 
Seminar  to  review  students'  writing.   Two  or  three  stories 
each  week,  with  emphasis  on  character,  dramatic  develop- 
ment, and  narrative  control.   Feedback  from  class  members 
and  the  instructor.   Instructor  available  for  individual  con- 
sultation.  Nine  weeks,  Wednesday,  7-9:30  p.m.,  $46. 
Finding  One's  Way  With  Shakespeare  D031 

John  Lacey:  Professor,  Buck's  County  Community 

College,  Newton,  Pennsylvania 
Walk  the  brooding  halls  of  Elsinore  with  Hamlet  in  his  tor- 
menting questioning  of  the  riddles  of  existence;  carouse  and 
lust  with  Falstaff  and  Prince  Hal  in  the  colorful  Boar's  Head 
Tavern;  rejoice  in  the  lyricism  of  young  love  with  Romeo  and 
Juliet;  rage  against  the  injustices  of  the  world  with  King  Lear; 
recreate  and  renew  the  magic  and  mischief  of  a  moonlit  mid- 
summer night;  suffer  the  destruction  of  self  with  Othello  in 
his  jealous  passion;  find  the  center  point  of  balance  with 
Prospero  and  his  hardwon  vision  of  life's  purposes.   For  the 
person  who  always  wanted  to  find  the  excitement,  relevance, 
and  personal  meaning  that  comes  to  vital  life  in  Shakespeare's 
dramas.   Five  or  six  plays  are  explored  in  a  free-moving  work- 
shop atmosphere.   Estimated  expenses  are  $6-8.   Nine  weeks, 
Wednesday,  7-10  p.m.,  $50. 

Sign  Language  and  Finger  Spelling:   Advanced  D032 

Stanley  Patrie:  Teacher  of  the  Deaf 
Helps  the  student  become  more  fluent  in  both  expressive 
and  receptive  sign  language.  Introduces  what  is  known  as 
AMESLAM,  a  contraction  of  "American  Sign  Language," 
in  which  facial  expression  and  a  certain  amount  of  "body 
English"  play  an  important  part.  Six  weeks,  Wednesday, 
7-9:30  p.m.,  $27. 

Sign  Language  and  Finger  Spelling:   Beginning  D033 

Stanley  Patrie:   Teacher  of  the  Deaf 
Manual  communication  as  used  by  most  deaf  people  in  this 
country.   Includes  a  brief  history  of  the  use  of  the  language 
of  signs,  background  information  on  deafness  and  how  it 
affects  those  who  have  been  born  deaf  or  lost  their  hearing 
later  in  life.   Students  converse  with  totally  deaf  people, 
including  the  instructor,  who  is  also  deaf.   Required  text: 
Lottie  Riekehot,  Talk  to  the  Deaf,  Gospel,  $7.15.   Six  weeks, 
Tuesday,  7-9:30  p.m.,  $27. 

Writing  Well  D034 

John  Lacey:   Professor,  Buck's  County  Community 

College,  Newton,  Pennsylvania 
For  the  business,  professional,  or  lay  person  who  wishes  to 


improve  his/her  ability  to  write  well  in  everyday  situations. 
Development  of  individual  mode  or  style  of  expression,  to 
shape  each  communication  to  fulfill  its  function.   Directed 
to  individual  problems  and  difficulties  with  participants 
coming  to  grips  with  the  idea  that  writing  well  is  possible 
and  necessary  in  everyday  business  communications,  in  pro- 
fessional transactions,  and  in  technological  reports.   Nine 
weeks,  Tuesday,  7-10  p.m.,  $50. 


Personal  Growth 

Hatha  Yoga:   Beginning  D035 

Yael  Ariel 
Presents  Yoga  as  a  system  of  health  through  physical  and 
mental  disciplines  designed  to  help  improve  body  fitness 
and  appearance.   Concern  is  with  body  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
each  individual  part.   Seven  weeks,  Tuesday,  7-8:30  p.m., 
$20. 

Hatha  Yoga:   Intermediate  and  Advanced   D036 

Yael  Ariel 
Brings  students  to  their  best  possible  performance  of  the 
basic  yoga  postures.   Emphasizes  straightness  in  balance  po- 
sitions, increasing  repetitions  as  strength  develops,  and  new 
postures.   Students  learn  how  to  meditate.   Seven  weeks, 
Thursday,  7-8:30  p.m.,  $20. 

How  to  Fight  City  Hall!  D037 

Fran  McNulty:   City  Councilor,  Northampton 

Encourages  citizens  to  work  for  positive  changes  at  all  levels 
of  government,  whenever  and  wherever  they  see  a  need  or 
identify  a  problem.   Guests  who  have  learned  how  to  deal 
with  bureaucracies  at  every  governmental  level  in  Massachu- 
setts will  lecture  and  lead  discussions.  The  individual  sessions 
will  be  adapted  to  the  most  current  issues  that  may  arise  dur- 
ing the  workshop.   Estimated  expenses  are  $2.50.   Six  weeks, 
Tuesday,  7-9:30  p.m.,  $26. 

Middle  Age:   Weekend  Workshop  D038 
Marga  Coler:   R.N.;  Ed.D. 

Investigates  the  important  issues  of  middle  age:    identity; 
changing  self-concept  and  its  effects  on  others;  relationships 
with  family,  support  systems,  work  and  the  labor  market; 
decision-making.   Saturday,  June  5,  9  a.m.- 6  p.m.;  Sunday, 
June  6,  9  a.m.-4  p.m.,  $30. 

Self  Defeat  and  Self  Realization  D039 

John  Barbaro:   Ed.D.  Candidate 
Self-defeating  behaviors  are  those  habits  and  personal  pat- 
terns of  living  that  impede  the  achievement  of  one's 
goals.   Workshop  systematically  isolates  those  behaviors  and 
their  different  aspects.   Underlying  motivations  are  outlined 
and  workable  alternatives  are  found.   Suggested  paperback 
reading:   M.  Schiffman,  Gestalt  Self  Therapy;  A.  Lakein, 
How  to  Get  Control  of  Time  and  Your  Life;  S.J.  Warner, 
Self-Realization  and  Self-Defeat.    Nine  weeks,  Tuesday, 
7-9:30  p.m.,  $41. 

Self  Defense  for  Women  and  Men  D040 
John  Barbaro 

Rudimentary  working  knowledge  of  how  to  defend  oneself, 
while  causing  as  little  damage  to  one's  opponent  as  possible. 
The  techniques  are  drawn  from  Aikido  and  simplified.  Ac- 
quisition of  skills  so  that  student  can  participate  in  any 
Aikido  class  on  a  basic  level.  Rape  and  assault  situations  are 
outlined  and  discussed.  Nine  weeks,  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 
10-11:30  a.m.,  $54. 

The  Tarot:  An  Introduction  to  its  Psychology  and 
Symbolism  D041 
Paul  Zelley:   M.  Div.;M.A. 

Basic  techniques  of  meditation  using  the  archetypal  Tarot 
card  symbols.   The  Tarot  trumps  may  be  viewed  as  keys 
that  unlock  an  individual's  personal  unconscious  to  lead  to  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  spiritual  or  higher  self.   Detailed 
analysis  of  the  Tarot  symbols  and  their  relationship  to 
everyday  life.   Discussions  consist  of  a  history  of  the  Tarot, 
modern  profane  practices,  such  as  fortune  telling,  and  cur- 
rent misconceptions.   Students  make  Tarot  cards.   Expenses 
are  $3.50  for  cards.   Nine  weeks,  Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  $30. 
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Women 

Assertiveness  and  Beyond:  Training  in  Assertive  Behavior 
for  Women  D042 

Sheila  Davis  Inderlied:   Ed.D.,  Leadership  and  Organiza- 
tional Development 

Considers  implications  of  using  assertive  behavior  in  varied 
situations;  the  concept  of  androgyny;  cultural  myths  about 
women  and  feminine  stereotypes.   For  the  professional  wom- 
an, the  woman  in  school,  business  or  public  service,  and 
others.   Friday,  June  5,  7-10  p.m.;  Saturday,  June  6, 
9:30  a.m.-5  p.m.;  Thursdays,  June  10,  17,  24,  and  July  1, 
7-9  p.m.;  Saturday,  July  10,  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  $43. 

Women  Working  It  Out:   Life  Planning/Career  Development 
D044  Marcia  McCann,  Bette  Taylor:  Women's  Program- 
ming Coordinators,  Division  of  Continuing  Education 
Planned  personal  and/or  professional  development  process 
with  a  focus  on  women's  issues  as  they  relate  to  women/ 
work/education.   Estimated  expenses  are  $10.   Six  weeks, 
Tuesday,  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  $32. 


Working  Witli  Fabric 

A  Busy  Person's  Approach  to  Patchwork  D045 

Victoria  Olivo:   Designer 
The  use  of  patchwork  in  making  quick,  inexpensive  changes 
in  one's  home  and  clothing  in  minimum  amount  of  time. 
Includes  patchwork  quilts  that  can  be  sewn  in  two  weeks; 
pillows,  pot  holders,  samplers,  and  other  small  color  spots 
for  the  home;  and  application  of  calico  on  clothing  using  re- 
cycled material  such  as  denim.   Knowledge  of  sewing 
machine  necessary.  Three  weeks,  Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  $10. 

Crewel  and  Creative  Stitchery  D046 

Agnes  Moustakis:   Certified  Teacher  of  Needlework 
Instruction  in  the  techniques  of  transferring  patterns  and 
the  learning  of  20  different  stitches  (advanced  stitches  for 
advanced  students).   Color,  balance,  and  design  stressed. 
Application  to  a  selected  piece  carried  through  to  blocking 
and  tompletion.   Estimated  expenses  are  $8-12.    Six  weeks, 
Wednesday,  7-10  p.m.,  $30. 

Fabric  Design  and  Printing  D047 
Carolyn  Ray:   M.F.A. 

The  design  and  printing  of  four-yard  lengths  of  fabric  in  one 
and  two  colors.   Includes  the  construction  of  a  4V4  foot  silk- 
screen,  dye-mixing,  use  of  paper  and  lacquer  stencils,  and  a 
survey  of  design  principles  (figure-ground  relationships, 
line  vs.  shape,  and  transparency).   No  prerequisites,  although 
design  and  basic  print-making  background  would  be  helpful. 
Expenses  are  $15-25.   Three  weeks,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
6:30-9:30  p.m.,  $30. 

Fundamentals  of  Weaving  D048 

Mary  Canner:   Fiber  Artist 
The  fundamentals  of  handweaving,  including  utilizing  card- 
board and  simple  two  or  four  harness  frame  looms  constructed 
in  class.  Work  also  with  a  standard  four  harness  loom  includ- 
ing a  full  treatment  of  warping  and  dressing  a  loom  as  well 
as  the  fundamentals  of  drafting,  and  draw-downs.   Portable 
four  harness  floor  looms  will  be  available  on  a  rental  basis 
for  those  students  who  wish  to  pursue  extra  work  on  floor 
looms.   Emphasis  on  exploration  of  the  creative  possibilities 
of  handweaving  through  experimentation  with  basic  weave 
structures,  fibers,  colors  and  textures.   Student  projects 
may  be  functional  or  non-functional  ranging  from  fiber 
sculptures,  wall  hangings  and  tapestries  to  such  things  as 
pillows,  bags,  and  small  rugs.   Expenses  are  $10-15.   Nine 
weeks,  Tuesday,  7-10  p.m.,  $50. 

Print  Your  Own  T-Shirt!   D049 
Carolyn  Ray:   M.F.A. 

Students  will  build  and  stretch  silkscreens,  and  design  and 
print  T-shirts  in  one  color  and  multicolor.  Basic  silkscreen 
techniques  (paper  lacquer  and  photo  stencils),  and  ink-mix- 


ing.  Expenses  are  $10-15.   Three  weeks,  Monday  and  Wed- 
nesday, 6:30-9:30  p.m.,  $30. 

Spinning  and  Natural  Dyeing   D050 

Mary  Canner:    Fiber  Artist 
Spin  and  dye  unique  yarns  for  creative  projects  in  weaving, 
knitting,  crewel,  etc.   Methods  of  handspinning  using  drop 
spindles,  whole  fleece,  teasing,  carding  with  hand  carders  and 
carding  machine,  plying  spinning  textured  and  heather  yarns, 
sources  for  supplies  and  equipment,  plus  work  with  other 
fibers  including  flax,  alpaca,  cotton  and  cashmere.   The  study 
of  natural  dyes  from  native  and  foreign  natural  substances, 
using  all  the  special  procedures  for  the  ancient  plant  and 
animal  dyes  of  indigo,  cochineal,  and  madder.  Ex- 
penses are  $10-15.   Nine  weeks,  Thursday,  7-10  p.m.,  $50. 

Upholstery   D051 

Walter  Rupp:   Upholsterer 

Students  learn  step  by  step  reupholstering  procedure  of  typi- 
cal piece  of  furniture.   Demonstrations  enable  students  to 
work  independently.   Questions  and  problems  handled  on  an 
individual  basis.    Expenses  are  $10.    Nine  weeks,  Wednesday, 
6:30-9:30  p.m.,  $50. 

Weaving:   Basic  and  Advanced  Off-Loom  Techniques  D052 
Blair  Tate:   B.F.A.,  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 

Various  textile  techniques:    weaving,  basketry,  knitting, 
netting,  sprang,  finger  and  card  weaving,  with  the  purpose 
of  gaining  insight  into  their  interrelationships  and  using  this 
information  for  the  creation  of  either  a  functional  or  non- 
functional object.   Materials  may  be  either  traditional  or  ex- 
perimental, such  as  ribbon,  rope,  chain,  paper,  rags,  alumi- 
num foil,  etc.    Expenses  are  $9-29.   Nine  weeks,  Thursday, 
6:30-9:30  p.m.,  $51. 

And  More  Workshops 

Auto  Mechanics  D053 

Robert  Warner:  Mechanic 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  automobiles  at  a  basic  and 
practical  level.   Includes  troubleshooting,  tune-ups,  preven- 
tive maintenance,  wheel-bearings  and  brakes,  clutches,  minor 
body  repair,  fuel  economy,  emission  controls,  ignition  sys- 
tems, and  parts-buying.    Each  student  has  a  two  hour  lab 
when  a  tune-up  can  be  done  on  one's  own  auto  under  the 
supervision  of  the  instructor.   One  lab  session,  11  a.m.-l  p.m., 
is  to  be  scheduled  at  student's  convenience  after  the  first 
class  meeting.   Tools  and  other  equipment  are  provided  by 
the  instructor.    Nine  weeks,  Saturday,  9-11  a.m.,  $40. 

Chapter  766:   Parents'  Rights,  Children's  Rights  and  the 
Role  of  the  Parent  at  the  Core  Evaluation  D054 
Peter  Willner:   Ed.D. 
Studies  the  recently  implemented  special  education  law, 
Chapter  766.   Focuses  on  the  role  of  the  parent  at  the 
Core  Evaluation  process.   Includes  discussion  of  the  rights 
of  the  parent  and  the  child  within  the  school  and  at  the 
time  of  the  child's  evaluation,  and  discussion  of  public 
school  program  options  available  to  special-needs  students 
as  mandated  in  the  Chapter  766  regulations.   Three  weeks, 
Wednesday,  7-10  p.m.,  $15. 

Hang  Gliding:   Basic  Pilot  Training  D055 

Michael  J.  Morrissey,  Charles  La  Versa:   Glider  Sports 
International  approved  instructors 
Basic  pilot  (ground  and  flight)  training  for  foot-launched 
ultralight  aircraft.   Includes  history  and  development  of 
foot-launched  aviation;  aerodynamics;  micrometeorology 
for  the  glider  pilot;  safety;  maintenance;  and  actual  flight 
experience.   Three  classroom  sessions  of  three  hours  each 
per  student  and  two  flight  sessions  of  four  hours  each.   All 
equipment  furnished.   Recommended  reading:    Bob  Skinner 
and  Rich  Finley,  Basic  Guide  to  Rogallo  Flight,  Flight  Reali- 
ties.  On-the-hill  flight  sessrons  scheduled  at  the  students'  con- 
venience, weather  permitting.   Optional  insurance  is  $15.   Three 
weeks,  Wednesday,  7-10  p.m.,  $60. 

How  to  Find  the  Information  You  Need  D056 
James  Pursley:   M.L.S.,  Community  Information 

Specialist.-. 
Introduces  information  resources  and  how  to  use  them. 
Designed  to  make  people  information  self-sufficient. 
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Topics  include  information  gathering  strategies,  library  re- 
search, public  documents  and  records,  socio-economic  data 
and  special  areas  of  concern  to  students.   Small  groups.   Nine 
weeks,  Thursday,  7-9  p.m.,  $33. 


Toward  Tomorrow: 

A  Symposium  of  Alternatives 

The  Toward  Tomorrow  Program  is  a  series  of  workshops 
designed  to  provide  people  from  all  walks  of  life  with  new 
and  valuable  information  about  how  to  deal  with  a  rapidly 
changing  environment. 

Participants  interested  in  learning  through  these  "handsz 
on"  workshops  will  gain  practical  knowledge  in  such  areas  as 
wind  power,  solar  heat,  methane  gas,  home-steading,  energy 
conservation  and  home  building  and  remodeling. 

Workshop  instructors  are  experts  in  their  respective 
fields  and  emphasize  the  "how  to"  aspects  of  the  subject 
matter.   Whenever  possible,  students  will  be  involved  in 
building,  measuring,  growing  and  problem-solving. 

Toward  Tomorrow  Schedule 

Five  Day  Workshops 
Monday  10  a.m. -noon 

Tuesday-Thursday  9  a.m. -noon 

Friday  9  a.m. -noon 

Four  Day  Workshops 

Tuesday-Friday  9  a.m. -noon 
Three  Day  Workshops 

Friday  1-5  p.m. 

Saturday  9  a.m.-noon 

Sunday  npon-5  p.m. 


2-5  p.m. 
2-5  p.m. 


2-5  p.m. 


2-5  p.m. 


Buying  and  Remodeling  Older  Homes  D057 

Nicholas  T.  Dines:   Associate  Professor  of  Landscape 
Architecture 

How  to  assess  and  buy  an  older  home  with  remodeling  in 
mind.   What  to  look  for  in  heating,  plumbing  and  electrical 
systems;  what  to  look  for  in  house  construction,  including 
foundations,  frame,  and  roof;  how  to  estimate  the  need  for 
and  cost  of  major  repairs;  how  to  lay  out  floor  plans  and 
construction  details;  and  how  to  schedule  work.   July  19-23, 
Monday-Friday,  $70. 

Design  and  Build  Your  Own  Home  D058 

Frank  Brookshire:  Architect 
Slides  and  field  trip  to  house  under  construction.   Half  time 
devoted  to  the  elements  that  affect  design:   site,  sun,  wind, 
space  requirements,  materials,  function  (with  emphasis  on 
low-energy  houses).   Half  time  devoted  to  house-building: 
foundations,  framing,  doors  and  windows,  heating  systems 
(including  wood,  solar),  plumbing,  wiring,  codes  and  zoning 
requirements.   Actual  problem-solving  by  students  done  in 
informal  afternoon  workshop  sessions.   Two  sections: 
1)  June  28-July  2,  Monday-Friday,  $70;  2)  July  19-23, 
Monday-Friday,  $70. 

Energy  Conservation  and  Design  D059 

Douglas  Coohley:   Architect 
Energy  conservation  methods  and  applications  to  existing 
homes,  new  home  design  and  other  small  buildings.   Con- 
servation of  heat,  cooling,  ventilation,  water  use  and  supply, 
waste  recycling  and  disposal,  transportation,  materials  and 
overall  costs  are  examined  and  applied  to  projects  which 
participants  have  or  will  design  during  the  workshop.   Em- 
phasizes readily  available  technology  and  equipment.   July 
.9-11,  Friday-Sunday,  $50. 

Homesteading  D060 

Leandre  and  Gretchen  Poisson :   Homesteaders 
Covers  many  areas,  including  decentralized  living,  survival 
gardening,  food  preservation  and  processing,  shelter,  solar 
home  heating,  solar  water  heating,  wind  power,  cash  crops 


and  cottage  industries.   Maximum  utilization  of  solar  .energy 
for  a  self-sufficient  lifestyle.  July  19-23,  Monday-Friday, 
$70. 

Integrated  Energy  Systems  D061 
Dan  Scully  and  Doug  Coonley 

Emphasis  on  advantages  versus  disadvantages  and  capabilities 
of  each  source  of  energy.   Also  stresses  interdependent  integra- 
tion of  these  systems  with  particular  implications  for  build- 
ing design.   Exploratory  design  of  an  energy  system  for  a 
home.  July  6-9,  Tuesday-Friday,  $60. 

Knowing  Trees  D062 

Herschel  G.  Abbott:   Professor  of  Forestry 

Introduction  to  dendrology  (study  of  trees);  the  taxonomy, 
ecological  habits,  geographical  distribution  and  economic 
and  social  values  of  major  tree  species  in  North  America. 
Special. consideration  is  given  to  learning  to  identify  the 
more  common  trees  and  shrubs  in  Massachusetts.   July  6-9, 
Tuesday-Friday,  $60. 

Methane  Gas  Generation  Workshop  D063 

Les  Auerbach:  Author,  Consultant 
Produce  power  from  manure,  sewage  or  any  organic  material. 
Fuel  electric  generator,  greenhouse,  home,  car,  tractor,  re- 
frigerator, freezer,  milk  cooler,  etc.    Emphasis  on  construction 
techniques;  inexpensive  materials.   Students  participate  in 
the  planning,  design  and  construction  of  a  working  methane 
generator.   Geared  to  creating  abilities  in  each  participant 
so  that  he  or  she  may  return  to  own  environment  and  pro- 
duce a  tangible,  material,  fuel-producing,  waste-recycling 
system.   Results  guaranteed!   July  12-16,  Monday-Friday, 
$70. 

Methane  Gas  Generation  Seminar   D064 

Les  Auerbach 
Focus  is  on  the  concepts,  ideas,  and  processes  necessary  to 
develop  a  source  of  energy  (methane  gas)  as  part  of  a 
planned,  environmentally  sound,  integrated  life-support 
system.   At  the  end  of  the  seminar  participants  will  have 
the  knowledge  and  ability  to  produce  their  own  power  for 
practical  uses  relevant  to  each  person's  individual  situation. 
July  16-18,  Friday-Sunday,  $50. 

Organic  Gardening:    French  Intensive  Bed  Method   D065 
Leandre  and  Gretchen  Poisson:    Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design,  Royal  College  of  Art  and  London  School  of 
Economics 
Covers  French  intensive  bed  method  of  gardening  from  or- 
ganic soil  building  to  harvest.   An  education  for  any  vege- 
table gardener  from  the  back  yarder  to  the  complete  home- 
stead/survival gardener.   July  9-11,  Friday-Sunday,  $50. 

Practical  Wind  Power  D066 

Douglas  Coonley 
A  consideration  of  wind  as  a  source  of  energy  for  both  home 
and  community  use.    Emphasis  on  site  selection,  site  and 
building  design  to  facilitate  the  use  of  wind,  alternative 
windmill  designs,  how  to  integrate  with  other  energy  sources, 
energy  conservation,  energy  storage,  auxiliary  energy, 
control  systems  and  cost.   Participants  do  preliminary  de- 
sign of  a  wind  system  at  their  site  location.   July  16-18, 
Friday-Sunday,  $50. 

Solar  Heat:   Air  and  Water  Collectors  D067 

Dan  Scully:   Architect 
'Discussion  of  solar  heating  and  cooling  systems  utilizing  air- 
cooled  and  water  solar  collectors,  how  they  work  and  their 
various  applications,  ranging  from  food  drying  to  space  heat- 
ing.  Various  types  of  collector  designs  are  demonstrated. 
Alternatives  for  heat  storage  and  distribution,  and  how  they 
influence  building  design.   Students  participate  in  in-class 
design  and  construction  of  an  air  collector.   July  9-11,  Fri- 
day-Sunday, $50. 

Solar  Heating:   Introduction  D068 

Douglas  Mahone:  Graduate  Student  in  Architecture  at 
M.I.T. 

Introduction  to  the  uses  of  solar  energy  for  meeting  the 
energy  needs  of  homes  and  small  buildings.   Includes  history 
of  solar  projects,  air  heaters  versus  water  heaters,  heat  stor- 
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age,  energy  conservation,  commercially  available  equipment, 
solar  heating  system  design,  economics  and  solar  heating. 
In  addition  to  classroom  work,  students  build  actual  working 
prototypes  of  collectors  and  test  their  performance.   Students 
encouraged  to  start  their  own  designs  and  coached  in  de- 
veloping individual  solutions.   June  28-JuIy  2,  Monday- 
Friday,  $70. 


Wood-Stove  Theory  and  Practice  D069 

Jay  Shelton:   Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Fundamental  theory  of  and  experiments  with  chimney 
draft  and  flow,  combustion,  stove  design ;.and  temperature, 
heat,  and  heat  transfer.   Demonstrations  of  Franklin  versus 
air-tight  stoves,  dry  versus  green  wood,  etc.    June  28-July  2, 
Monday-Friday,  $70. 
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Bicentennial  America  —  Explore  It  for  Credit 

leaching  United  States  History  Through  Folk  Music 
Education  390N 

July  7,  8,  9 

This  unique  course  presents,  through  live  music,  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions, an  "inner  view" oj  what  participants  in  historical  events  may  have 
felt.    By  placing  folk  songs  in  historical  perspective,  the  student  will  ob- 
tain a  revealing  insight  into  an  often  overlooked  aspect  of  American  his- 
tory.  Attention  is  given  to  audience  participation  in  chorus  singing  and 
other  folk  music  expression,  as  we/I  as  to  demonstrations  of  guitar,  five 
string  banjo,  Appalachian  dulcimer,  auto  harp,  African  and  Native  Amer- 
ican drums.    The  course  is  given  for  one  undergraduate  credit  at  a  cost 
of  $45. 

Special  Problems  in  Clothing  and  Textiles 
Home  Economics  700 Y 
June  13-25 

This  graduate  level  course  introduces  primary  sources  for  research  in  his- 
toric textiles,  costume,  and  furnishings  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
Area.    Lectures,  slide  presentations,  special  exhibits  and  guest  speakers 
will  be  presented  on  the  UMass  I  Amherst  campus.   Extensive  tours  will 
be  make  to  museums  such  as  the  Merrimac  Textile  Museum,  Slater's  Mill, 
Historic  Deer  field  and  the  Costume  Collection  at  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Tine  Arts.    Students  may  elect  to  concentrate  in  one  area.    The  course 
is  given  for  three  graduate  credits,  and  costs  $200,  which  will  include  the 
cost  oj  the  tours. 

To  register  for  these  courses,  or  to  obtain  further  information,  contact; 
Division  ol  Continuing  Education 

Bicentennial  America  Courses 
Hills  House  North 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  Massachusetts   01002 
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Division  of  Continuing  Education 
University  of  MassachusettsAmherst 


The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  was  founded  in  the  fall  of  1970,  and  since  that  time  has  extended  the  educational 
resources  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  to  students  throughout  the  Commonwealth.    In  recognizing  that  education  in  a 
changing  society  is  a  lifelong  necessity,  the  Division  offers  courses,  programs,  workshops,  conferences,  and  services  to  a  wide 
variety  of  non-traditional  learners. 

The  Division's  offerings  fall  mainly  within  two  offices,  the  Center  for  Academic  Extension  and  the  Center  for  Continuing 
Studies.   The  Center  for  Academic  Extension  offers  credit  courses,  taught  mostly  in  the  evening.   Other  credit  offerings  in- 
clude the  Teacher  Education  Program,  and  the  Division's  own  bachelor's  degree  program,  called  the  Bachelor  of  General 
Studies.    Regular  undergraduate  University  courses  are  also  open  to  Continuing  Education  students  on  a  space-available  basis. 

The  Center  for  Continuing  Studies  offers  a  comprehensive  Credit-Free  Workshop  Program  each  semester.   Also  within  the 
Center  for  Continuing  Studies  are  a  number  of  other  programs  designed  for  the  part-time,  evening  or  non-traditional  learner. 
These  programs  are  in  a  number  of  areas  and  include  the  Technical  Guidance  Center  for  Environmental  Quality,  the  Arts 
Extension  Service,  the  Great  Decisions  Program,  and  Wintersession  programming. 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  is  located  on  the  UMass/Amherst  campus  in  Hills  House  North.   Specific  office 
hours  are  listed  in  the  information  section  of  this  catalog. 
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Small  groups...  Big  ideas... 
Great  Decisions 


Great  Decisions  is  a  program  bringing  together  citizens  who  meet 
informally  in  their  own  communities  to  discuss  eight  key  foreign 
policy  issues  of  critical  importance  to  the  United  States.  Groups 
can  begin  at  any  time,  and  Continuing  Education  would  like  to 
help  you  in  whatever  way  it  can.  Please  fill  out  the  request  form 
below  and  send  to:  Great  Decisions,  Division  of  Continuing  Ed- 
ucation, 314  Hills  House  North,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Am- 
herst, Ma.,  01002,  or  phone  Lin  Maria  Riotto  at  [413]  545-3410. 


Name 


INFORMATION  REQUEST  FORM 

Telephone 


Address 


Check  appropriate  boxes  below. 

I — I  Please  tell  me  of  Great  Decisions  Discussion  Groups 
that  I  can  join  in  my  own  locale. 

LJ  Please  send  me  a  Discussion  Leaders  Guide  containing 
hints  for  organizing  and  conducting  an  effective  discussion 
group. 


I — 1 1  would  like  to  organize  a  Great  Decisions  discussion 
group  in  my  community /neighborhood. 

I 1  I  would  like  to  serve  as  the  Great  Decisions  Commi'iity 

Coordinator  for  my  community. 


Division  of  Continuing  Education,  University  of  Massachusetts/Amherst 
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CONTINUING  EDUCATION  OFFICES 


Center  for  Academic  Extension 
545-3440 

Center  for  Continuing  Studies 
545-3410 

Special  Programs 


Studertt  Services 
545-3430 

Office  of  the  Director 
545-3420 

Business  Office 
545-3420 

Records  and  Registration 
545-3653,  545-3430 

Bachelor  of  General  Studies 
545-3430 


Alan  B.  Ashton,  Director 

Charles  E.  Heller,  Assistant  Director 

Merilee  C.  Neunder,  Director,  Credit-Free  Workshops 
Harvey  R.  Stone,  Director,  Certificate/Training  Programs 

Arts  Extension  Service,  Robert  Lynch,  Coordinator    545-2013 
Citizen  Involvement  Project,  Stanley  Rosenberg,  Director   545-3420 
Technical  Guidance  Center,  Ruth  Kreplick,  Director   545-3420 

Joan  P.  Eignor,  Director,  Student  Services 

Harry  F.  Neunder,  Counselor 

Bernadine  Y.  Freese,  Coordinator,  Post-Baccalaureate  Programs 

William  C.  Venman,  Director,  Division  of  Continuing  Education 
William  Krimsky,  Deputy  Director,  Associate  Director  for  Services 
Kevin  F.  Grennan,  Associate  Director  for  Programs 

John  Shea,  Business  Manager 


Registrar 


Harry  Neunder,  Coordinator 
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OFF -CAMPUS  EXTENSION 


THE  DIVISION  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  WILL  OFFER 
ADDITIONAL  DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES  AT  HOLYOKE 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE.  THESE  WILL  INCLUDE  SELEC- 
TIONS FROM  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMUNICATION 
STUDIES,  ENGLISH,  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES  AND 
HISTORY  AT  THE  TIME  THIS  CATALOG  WENT  TO  PRESS, 
ARRANGEMENTS  WERE  INCOMPLETE.  STUDENTS  IN- 
TERESTED IN  FURTHER  INFORMATION  ON  UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION  CLASSES  AT  HCC  SHOULD  WRITE  TO:  CEN- 
TER FOR  ACADEMIC  EXTENSION,  RO  BOX  835,  AM- 
HERST,  MA.  C1DD2  OR  PHONE  [413]  545-344C 
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The  BGS  Degree 

The  Bachelor  of  General  Studies  (BGS)  is  a  University 
of  Massachusetts  degree  available  to  part-time,  non-tra- 
ditional students  through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation.  The  BGS  is  designed  to  be  flexible  and  responsive 
to  special  needs  that  cannot  be  met  in  regular  UMass  pro- 
grams.   It  requires  considerable  initiative  and  self-knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  and  offers  someone  with  firmly 
established  goals  a  chance  to  take  an  active  part  in  planning 
his  or  her  program.  The  BGS  degree  has  been  used  advan- 
tageously by  three  different  groups  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion students:    1)  those  who  would  like  to  orient  their 
degree  more  specifically  toward  a  career  area,  as  in  the 
cases  of  recent  graduates  who  have  majored  in  Health  Care 
Administration  and  Electronic  Instrumentation;  2)  those 
who  are  already  established  in  a  career  but  would  like  the 
benefits  of  a  generalist,  liberal  arts  degree,  such  as  Human 
Relations  or  Liberal  Studies;  (3)  those  who  are  looking  for 
a  specific  match  of  disciplines,  for  example.  Philosophy  of 
Art  or  American  Literature  and  Library  Studies. 

The  Continuing  Education  counseling  staff  and  faculty 
advisors  chosen  by  the  student  can  aid  in  the  design  of  the 
BGS  area  of  concentration,  which  is  usually  30  credits  of 
junior-senior  level  college  or  university  work,  at  least  15 
of  which  must  be  UMass  credits.   This  designed  program, 
expressed  as  a  list  of  courses  and  a  thorough  written  argu- 
ment on  the  BGS  Proposal  Form,  will  be  judged  both  by 
the  faculty  advisor  and  the  BGS  Program  Committee  of 
Continuing  Education.   Students  with  appropriate  As- 
sociate's degrees  may  enroll  in  already-designed  programs 
in  Criminal  Justice  or  Fire  Science,  described  below. 

A  maximum  of  75  semester  credits  from  accredited  col- 
leges and/or  universities  may  be  used  in  the  required  120 
credits  needed  for  graduation.   Other  credits  included  in 
the  transfer  total  may  be  those  earned  through  the  College 
Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP)  tests,  or  credits  for 
certain  types  of  training  in  the  U.S.  military  service.   BGS 
students  should  matriculate  as  soon  as  they  are  eligible. 
Graduates  must  maintain  a  grade-point  average  of  at  least 
2.0  on  a  4.0  scale  and  fulfill  the  University  core  require- 
ments.   See  Core  Requirements  and  Matriculation  Process. 

The  Continuing  Education  counseling  staff  recognizes 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  creating  and  justifying  an  am- 
bitious course  of  study.  We  encourage  students,  whatever 
the  stage  of  their  planning,  to  discuss  their  ideas  for  a  BGS 
degree  with  a  Continuing  Education  counselor. 


BGS  Criminal  Justice 

The  BGS  in  Criminal  Justice  is  designed  to  build  upon 
the  Associate's  degree  in  Law  Enforcement  (or  its  equiva- 
lent in  appropriate  course  work)  from  the  community  col- 
leges.  People  already  working  in  the  criminal  justice  profes- 
sions, and  those  considering  such  careers,  should  find  this 
program  flexible  enough  to  meet  their  special  needs  as  part- 
time  students  and  their  particular  goals  in  criminal  justice 
studies.   This  cooperative  effort  between  UMass/Amherst 
and  the  community  colleges  is  intended  to  produce  highly 
competent  officers  for  the  police,  courts,  and  corrections 
institutions  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Requirements: 

1.  The  general  BGS  regulations  described  above  apply, 
except  that  students  must  have  earned  the  A.S.  degree  in 
Law  Enforcement  (or  its  equivalent),  and  no  BGS  Proposal 
Form  is  required. 

2.  Effective  for  all  students  who  enter  the  program  after 
summer,  1976,  the  Criminal  Justice  Core  (not  to  be  confused 
with  the  University  core  requirement  which  is  mentioned 
above  and  described  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  catalog)  must 
be  fulfilled.    This  core  is  a  group  of  five  UMass  junior-senior 
level  courses  (15  credits  minimum)  selected  from  academic 
disciplines  related  to  criminal  justice  and  distributed  as 
follows: 

Administration/Human  Relations  (3  credits) 
Communications  Skills  (3  credits) 
Political  Science/Legal  Studies  (3  credits) 
Social/Behavioral  Sciences  (3  credits) 
One  core  elective  (3  credits)  selected  with  the  help  of 
an  advisor  from  the  above  areas. 

3.  Effective  for  all  students  who  enter  the  program  after 
summer,  1976,  the  required  courses  in  one  of  the  following 
career  tracks  must  be  completed: 

A.  Criminal  Justice  This  general  career  track  is  for 
students  seeking  advanced  study  in  psychology,  socio- 
logy, political  science,  legal  studies  and  other  depart- 
ments concerned  with  the  social  problems  of  crime 
and  the  nature  of  the  criminal  justice  system.    Required 
are  at  least  1  5  credits— UMass  junior-senior  level. 

B.  Administration  in  Criminal  Justice  Students  select- 
ing this  career  track  generally  intend  to  qualify  even- 
tually for  supervisory  positions  in  the  criminal  justice 
system.    Required  are  at  least  6  credits  in  management 
or  administration,  3  credits  in  communications  skills, 

3  credits  in  psychology  or  sociology,  and  3  credits  of 


approved  electives. 

C.   Criminal  Justice  Education  This  track  is  recom- 
mended for  students  interested  in  community  college 
teaching  positions,  police  academy  teaching,  and  other 
criminal  justice  instruction.    In  addition  to  course  work 
in  education,  sociology,  psychology,  and  other  rele- 
vant departments,  a  supervised  teaching  internship  is 
required.    Necessary  are  at  least  15  credits— UMass 
junior-senior  level. 
Interested  students  should  contact  one  of  the  Student  Ser- 
vices counselors  at  545-3430  for  complete  course  lists  and 
other  information.  Junor-senior  level  courses  that  may  be 
used  to  satisfy  some  of  the  above  program  requirements  can 
be  found  in  this  catalog  under  the  following  department 
designations  and  numbers:    BGS  201 ;  COINS  201;  COMSTU 
210;  EDUC  290A,  290B,  290D,  390A;  GB  FIN  260;  HIST 
337;JS201,391D;  LEGAL  201,  202,  290D;  MGT  201,  214, 
230,  231;  POLSCI  223,  226,  260;  PSYCH  210,  280,  365, 
391  J;  SOCIOL  224,  246,  250,  292. 


BGS  Fire  Science 

The  BGS  in  Fire  Science  is  designed  to  build  upon  the 
Associate's  degree  in  Fire  Science  Technology  .(or  its  equiva- 
lent in  appropriate  course  work)  from  the  community  col- 
leges.   Firefighters  in  both  public  and  private  agencies,  and 
people  considering  such  careers  may  choose  one  of  three  ' 

possible  career  tracks:    Fire  Science  Administration,  Fire 
Science  Education,  and  Fire  Science  Technology.   There  is 
considerable  flexibility  within  the  requirements  of  each  track 
allowing  student  and  advisor  to  plan  a  program  tailored  to 
specific  needs  and  interests.   This  cooperative  effort  between 
UMass/Amherst  and  the  community  colleges  is  intended  to 
produce  highly  competent  professional  firefighters  for  the 
Commonwealth. 

Requirements: 

1.  The  general  BGS  regulations  described  above  apply, 
except  that  students  must  have  earned  the  A.S.  degree  in 
Fire  Science  Technology  (or  its  equivalent),  and  no  BGS 
Proposal  Form  is  required. 

2.  Effective  for  all  students  who  enter  the  program  after 
summer,  1976,  introductory  courses,  some  of  them  usually 
taken  as  part  of  the  A^S.  program,  are  required  as  outlined 
here: 

Fire  Science  Administration:    Introduction  to  Psychology, 
Introduction  to  Sociology,    Introduction  to  Manage- 
ment, Financial  and  Managerial  Accounting,  Introduc- 
tion to  Logic,  and  Introduction  to  Problem  Solving 
Using  the  Computer. 

Fire  Science  Education:    Introduction  to  Psychology, 
Introduction  to  Sociology,  Public  Speaking. 

Fire  Science  Technology:    College  Calculus  (2  semesters), 
"  General  Physics  for  Science  Majors  (2  semesters  with 
lab),  General  Chemistry  for  Science  Majors  (2  semes- 
ters with  lab). 

3.  Effective  for  all  students  who  enter  the  program  after 
summer,  1976,  a  minimum  of  15  credits  in  UMass  junior- 
senior  level  courses  in  one  career  track  must  be  selected  and 
completed: 

A.    Fire  Science  Administration  This  option  is  for 
students  who  aspire  to  managerial  positions  within 
their  firefighting  organizations  and  therefore  need  ad- 
vanced study  in  management,  communications  skills, 
political  science,  and  sociology. 


B.  Fire  Science  Education  This  career  track  is  intend- 
ed for  students  who  have  a  strong  desire  to  teach  in 
community  college  fire  science  programs.   Such  posi- 
tions often  require  Master's  degrees  or  doctorates,  but 
this  BGS  program  can  provide  a  useful  beginning  in 
advanced  courses  in  communications  skills,  education, 
psychology,  and  related  departments.   Each  student  in 
the  education  option  must  complete  a  supervised  in- 
ternship in  community  college  fire  science  instruction. 

C.  Fire  Science  Technology  The  Division  of  Continu- 
ing Education  and  the  UMass  School  of  Engineering 
are  now  designing  a  program  that  will  allow  firefighters 
to  complete  BGS  requirements  in  technical  training 
beyond  the  A.S.  degree  in  subject  areas  like  hazardous 
materials,  radiation  protection,  forest  protection,  com- 
bustion, safety  engineering,  and  hydraulics. 

Interested  students  should  contact  one  of  the  Student  Ser- 
vices counselors  at  545-3430  for  complete  course  lists  and 
other  information.   UMass  courses  that  may  be  used  to  satis- 
fy some  of  the  above  requirements  can  be  found  in  this  cata- 
log under  the  following  department  designations  and  numbers: 
ACCTG  120,  130;  BGS  201;  COINS  122,201 ;  COMSTU  121, 
210;  EDUC  290A,  290B,  290D;  GB  FIN  260;  HIST  337; 
JS201,391D;  LEGAL  201,  202,  290D;  MGT  201,  214,  230, 
231;  POLSCI  223,  226,  260;  PSYCH  101,  280;  SOCIOL  105, 
224. 


BGS  Courses 

BGS  courses  are  offered  by  the  Division  for  University 
credit,  and  are  meant  either  to  serve  the  special  educational 
needs  of  older,  part-time  students,  or  to  provide  BGS  degree 
candidates  with  training  in  areas  of  concentration  not  avail- 
able in  regular  University  course  offerings.   BGS  courses  of- 
fered this  semester  are: 

BGS  100A        Women  in  Society:   An  Interdisciplinary 

Approach 
BGS  100B         Back  to  School-lnto  the  Job  Market: 
Women  and  the  Life-Career  Process 
BGS  201  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

Management 

For  a  complete  description  of  each  BGS  course,  see 
Academic  Extension  Course  Descriptions  beginning  on, 
page  13. 


ACADEMIC  EXTENSION  CALENDAR 


Wednesday -Saturday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 

Monday 

Wednesday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Thursday 

Monday 

Thursday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Monday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 
Wednesday 


July  12-August  13 
August  18-21 
August  24 
September  1 
September  2 

September  6 
September  8 
September  1 1 

September  13 
October  7 
October  1 1 
November  1 1 
November  16 
November  24 
November  29 
December  15 

December  16 
December  22 


Mail  Registration 

In-Person  Registration/Amherst 

In-Person  Registration/Holyoke 

Orientation  for  CE  Students/Amherst-Hills  Lobby 

First  day  of  classes 

Late  Registration  begins 

Holiday  (Labor  Day) 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

End  Add/Drop  Period  (withdraw  no  record) 

Last  day  to  sign  up  for  Pass/Fail  or  Audit  options 

Beginning  "W"  Period  (withdraw  with  record) 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  %  refund  * 

Holiday  (Columbus  Day) 

Holiday  (Veterans'  Day) 

Thursday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Last  day  of  classes 

Last  day  to  withdraw 

Final  examinations  begin 
Last  day  of  final  examinations 
Semester  ends 


REGISTRATION   INFORMATION 


July  12-August  13 


August  18-21 


'REFUND  SCHEDULE 

Sept.  3-Sept.  16 

80% 

Sept.  17-Sept.  23 

60% 

Sept.  24-Sept.  30 

40% 

Oct.  1-Oct.  7 

20% 

After  Oct.  7 

NO  REFUND 

August  24 


Mail  Registration 

$5  Registration  Fee 

All  Academic  Extension  Courses 

In-Person  Registration/Amherst 

$5  Registration  Fee 

All  Academic  Extension  Offerings 

Undergraduate  UMass/Amherst  Courses 

(space-available  basis  only) 
Location:    Hills  House  Main  Lobby,  UMass/Amherst 
Time:      Wednesday  &  Thursday  10  a.m. -4  p.m.  &  6-8  p.m. 

Friday  10  a.m. -4  p.m. 

Saturday  10  a.m. -2  p.m. 

In-Person  Registration/Holyoke 

$5  Registration  Fee 

All  Academic  Extension  Offerings 

Location:    Building  B,  Room  347,  Holyoke  Community  College,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts 

Time:    Tuesday   9-1 1  a.m.  &  5-7  p.m. 

September  2  and  6-8    Late  Registration/Holyoke 

$10  Late  Registration  Fee 

All  Academic  Extension  Offerings 

Location:    Building  B,  Room  201,  Holyoke  Community  College,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts 

Time:    Thursday  (September  2)    6-7:30  p.m. 

Monday-Wednesday  (September  6-8)    6-7:30  p.m. 

September  2-11  Late  Registration/Amherst 

$10  Registration  Fee 

All  Academic  Extension  Offerings 

Undergraduate  UMass/Amherst  Courses 

(space-available  basis  only  -  written  permission  required) 
Location:    Hills  House  Main  Lobby,  UMass/Amherst 
Time:       Monday-Thursday  9  a.m. -7  p.m. 

Friday  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Saturday  10  a.m. -1p.m. 


Holyoke  calendar  will  be  the  same  as  the  Amherst  campus  calendar,  subject  to  change  if  in  conflict  with  the  calendar  for  HCC. 


REGISTRATION 
AND  RECORDS 

Admissions 

Any  person  who  has  graduated  from  high  school  or  who  has 
a  certificate  of  General  Educational  Development  is  entitled  to 
enroll  in  undergraduate  courses  offered  by  the  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 
The  Division  assumes  that  the  student  will  accurately  assess  his 
or  her  ability  to  take  a  college  level  course.    It  is  the  student's 
responsibility  to  observe  prerequisites  for  individual  courses. 
Enrollment  does  not  imply  acceptance  into  a  degree  program. 

In  accordance  with  University  policy,  University  of 
Massachusetts  students  under  academic  suspension  or  aca- 
demic dismissal  may  not  enroll  in  courses  offered  by  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education. 


Mail  Registration 

1.  To  register  by  mail  simply  complete  the  registration  form  in 
this  publication  and  mail  with  full  remittance  to: 

Academic  Extension,  AE76-3 
Division  of  Continuing  Education 
P.O.  Box  835 
'Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002 

2.  Make  checks  payable  to  Continuing  Education  AE76-3.  All 
registrations  must  include  total  course  fees  plus  a  $5  registra- 
tion fee. 

3.  Deadline  for  mail  registration  is  August  13  postmark. 

4.  Mail  registrations  will  be  confirmed  by  return  mail  late  in 
August.   Room  assignments  will  be  included  in  mail  confirma- 
tion.  Class  sizes  are  limited,  so  register  early. 

In-Person  Registration 

To  register  in  person  for  Continuing  Education  courses  in 
this  catalog  come  to  one  of  the  following  locations: 

Hills  House  Main  Lobby 
UMass/Amherst 
Wednesday-Saturday ,  August  18-21 

10  a.m. -4  p.m.  and  6-8 p.m.    (Wednesday- Thursday) 

10  a.m. -4  p.m.   (Friday) 

10  a.m. -2 p.m.   (Sa turdayj 

Building  B,  Room  347 
Holyoke  Community  College 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts 
Tuesday,  August  24 
9- 11  a.m.  and  5-7 p.m. 

Registration,  University  Classes 

Regular  undergraduate  University  of  Massachusetts  classes 
are  available  to  Continuing  Education  students  on  a  space-avail- 
able basis.  Students  must  appear  in  person  (August  18-21,  Hills 
House  Main  Lobby,  see  page  5  for  times)  to  register  for  under- 
graduate University  classes  with  space  available.  There  will  be 
no  exceptions  to  this  policy.  Students  may  not  register  for  Uni- 
versity classes  prior  to  August  18,  nor  during  the  week  of  Aug- 
ust 23. 


Continuing  Education  students  are  normally  limited  to  a 
total  of  nine  credit  hours  of  work  per  semester  of  which  no 
more  than  six  credit  hours  or  two  courses  may  be  taken  in  reg- 
ular University  courses."  See  Overloads. 

Effective  Fall  Semester  1975,  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  no  longer  registers  students  in  graduate  University 
courses  except  for  those  graduate  courses  offered  in  Continu- 
ing Education's  Academic  Extension  Program.  Graduate  School 
policy  states  that  "admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  to  be 
prerequisite  to  enrollment  in  any  UMass  graduate  course  for 
credit  or  audit."  Students  wishing  to  register  for  graduate 
courses  must  complete  a  "Non-degree  Student  Application" 
form.  Applications  are  available  from  the  Graduate  Admissions 
Office,  Graduate  Research  Center,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01002.    Registration  for  these  courses  will  take 
place  September  1,  1976,  at  Boyden  Gymnasium,  9  a.m.- 12 
noon  and  1 :30-4:30  p.m.    For  further  information  concern- 
ing application  and  registration  in  graduate  University  courses, 
call  the  Graduate  School  at  545-0024. 

'"Regular  University  courses"  means  undergraduate 
courses  not  specifically  taught  through  the  Division  of  Contin- 
uing Education  but  available  to  Continuing  Education  students 
on  a  limited,  space-available  basis. 

Records  and  Registration  Office  Hours 


Monday-Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

(Closed  holiday  weekends) 
Phone:    545-3653 


8:30  a.m. -7:00  p.m. 

8:30  a.m.-5:00  p.m. 

10:00  a.m.-1:00  p.m. 


Change  of  Program 

Students  must  formally  notify  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education,  in  writing,  of  all  Adds,  Drops,  and  Withdrawals. 
Changing  from  one  section  to  another  of  the  same  course  is 
considered  to  be  an  Add  and  a  Drop.    Failure  to  use  proper  pro- 
cedure could  result  in  an  "F"  being  recorded  as  a  final  grade. 
Students  dropping  courses  during  the  Refund  Period  will  receive 
refunds  only  if  proper  procedures  are  followed.   Please  check 
the  Academic  Extension  Calendar  for  Add,  Drop,  and  With- 
drawal Periods,  as  well  as  the  Refund  Schedule. 


', ' 


iimiU 


HRTA  100,  as  the  depart- 
ment's introductory 
course,  is  open  to  all  stu- 
dents who  are  interested  in 
a  career  in  the  hospitality 
industry  or  who  are 
simply  interested  in  the 
scope,  content  and  shape 
of  the  industry.   A  required 
project  takes  students  to  a 
restaurant,  hotel,  motel, 
or  tourist  destination. 
HRTA  100  is  taught  by 
Prof.  S.W.  Fletcher,  head 
of  the  department. 

Hotel, 

Restaurant 

and  Travel 

Administration 


Transcripts 

Permanent  records  of  all  courses  taken  through  the  Division 
of  Continuing  Education  are  maintained  by  the  Division,  and 
are  not  transferred  automatically  to  other  offices  on  campus, 
such  as  the  Registrar's  Office  or  the  Graduate  Records  Office. 
Requests  for  transcripts  must  be  made  in  writing  either  by  let- 
ter or  by  official  Transcript  Request  Card.   Be  sure  to  include 
the  complete  address  of  the  person  or  institution  to  whom  the 
transcripts  will  be  sent. 

Official  transcripts  will  be  sent  only  to  Registrars  or  Record- 
ing Officers  of  institutions  and  to  recognized  business  addresses. 
Student  copies,  so  designated,  may  be  obtained  by  following 
the  same  procedure.    The  first  transcript  will  be  issued 
free  of  charge,   there  will  be  a  $1  charqe  for  all  subse- 
quent transcripts. 

Address  transcript  requests  to: 

Transcript  Request 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

Hills  House  North 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002 

Cancellations 

Continuing  Education  courses  are  funded  solely  by  student 
fees.   In  the  event  that  instructional  costs  cannot  be  met,  any 
course  may  be  cancelled  at  the. discretion  of  the  Division.   Stu- 
dents who  are  affected  by  a  course  cancellation  will  be  notified 
by  mail.   Students  not  wishing  to  enroll  in  an  alternative  course 
will  receive  a  full  refund. 

In  the  event  of  severe  weather  conditions  or  other  emergen- 
cies, it  may  be  necessary  to  cancel  classes.    Usually,  when  Univer- 
sity day  classes  are  cancelled,  evening  classes  are  also  cancelled. 
Announcements  will  be  made  over  the  following  radio  stations: 

Amherst-WTTT,  WFCR,  WMUA 

Greenfield-WHAI 

Hartford-WTIC 

Northampton-WHMP 

Orange-WCAT 

Springfield-WHYN,  WACE,  WSPR 

Ware -WARE 

Worcester -WT  AG 
The  Division  reserves  the  right  to  cancel,  add,  or  combine 
sections  of  courses  listed  in  this  publication  or  to  change  instruc- 
tors as  necessary. 


Credit 

Credit  offered  through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education 
is  resident  University  of  Massachusetts  credit  and  is  fully  trans- 
ferable.  Credit  courses  numbered  500  and  above  are  graduate 
level.   Some  double  numbered  courses,  such  as  COMSTU  225/ 
525,  may  be  taken  for  either  undergraduate  or  graduate  credit. 
It  is  important  that  students  indicate  only  one  of  these  numbers 
—the  one  corresponding  to  the  level  of  credit  desired. 


Degrees 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  offers  part-time  study 
which  may  lead  to  any  undergraduate  degree  currently  offered 
by  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  The  Bachelor  of  General 
Studies  Degree,  also  conferred  by  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, is  a  degree  unique  to  the  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. See  BGS,  page  3. 

Matriculation  Policy 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  has  an  open  admissions 
policy  requiring  only  a  high  school  diploma,  or  its  equivalent, 
for  enrollment  in  undergraduate  courses.    Matriculation,  or  ac- 
ceptance as  a  degree  candidate,  however,  is  based  on  a  satisfac- 
tory performance  (grade  point  average  of  2.0  or  better)  in  a 
specified  number  of  University  of  Massachusetts  courses,  and 
declaration  of  a  program  of  study. 

Students  not  planning  to  transfer  into  the  University's  full- 
time  program  and  who  anticipate  receiving  a  baccalaureate  de- 
gree through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  should  ap- 
ply for  matriculated  status  as  soon  as  they  have  completed  the 
appropriate  number  of  credits  (see  below). 

Application  for  matriculated  status  at  the  earliest  possible 
stage  will  allow  the  Division  to  do  a  better  job  of  helping  the 
student  in  the  planning  of  his  or  her  program  of  study,  as  well 
as  promote  a  greater  awareness  within  the  Division  of  what 
courses  should  be  offered  both  on  and  off  campus  to  meet  stu- 
dent needs. 

Number  of  UMass/CE  Credits 
Needed  to  Apply  for 
Number  of  Transfer  Credits  Matriculated  Status 

60  or  more  1  5 

48-59  18 

36-47  21 

24-35  24 

12-23  27 

0-11  30 

Further  information  and  an  application  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Records  Office  of  the  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, located  in  the  lobby  of  Hills  House,  telephone  (413)545- 
3653. 

Core  Requirements 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  core  is  a  block  of  at  least 
33  credits  within  the  specified  120  credits  needed  for  gradua- 
tion. Students  must  complete  core  requirements  by  taking  cer- 
tain specified  courses  in  several  fields  of  learning.  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  humanities  and  fine  arts,  for  instance,  may  be  ful- 
filled by  the  successful  completion  of  three  courses  chosen  from 
those  identified  by  the  letter  "C"  after  the  course  title.   These 
33  credits  of  introductory  courses  are  distributed  as  follows. 
B  Core:   6  credits  in  written  and  spoken  English,  usually 

offered  by  the  Rhetoric  Department.  These  courses 
are  identified  by  the  letter  "B". 
C  Core:    9  credits  in  humanities  or  fine  arts,  generally  from 
the  departments  of  Afro-American  Studies,  Art, 
Classics,  Comparative  Literature,  English,  History, 
Linguistics,  Music,  Philosophy  and  designated  for- 
eign literature  courses.  These  are  identified  by  the 
letter  "C". 
D  Core:   9  credits  in  social  or  behavioral  sciences,  generally 
from  the  departments  of  Afro-American  Studies, 
Anthropology,  Economics,  Government,  Political 
Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology.  These  are 


identified  by  the  letter  "D". 
E  Core:    9  credits  in  mathematics  or  natural  sciences,  gen- 
erally from  the  departments  of  Astronomy,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Statistics,  and 
Zoology.  These  are  identified  by  the  letter  "E". 
Courses  in  this  catalog  which  may  be  applied  toward  the 
completion  of  University  core  requirements  are  designated  by 
a  capital  letter,  in  parentheses,  following  course  titles  as  they 
appear  in  the  Academic  Extension  course  descriptions. 

Overloads 

Continuing  Education  students  are  normally  limited  to  a 
total  of  nine  credit  hours  of  work  per  semester  of  which  no 
more  than  six  credit  hours  or  two  courses  may  be  regular  Uni- 
versity courses. 

Students  desiring  to  take  more  than  a  total  of  nine  credit 
hours,  of  which  no  more  than  six  are  regular  University 
courses,  should  complete  a  Petition  for  Credit  Overload.  These 
forms  are  available  in  the  Continuing  Education  Records  Office 
in  the  lobby  of  Hills  House.   Petitions  must  be  accompanied  by 
transcripts  of  previous  college  work  and/or  supporting  letter(s) 
from  appropriate  advisor(s).     ' 

Permission  for  more  than  six  credit  hours  or  two  regular 
University  courses  will  be  considered  in  the  following  situ- 
ations only:    1 )  if  a  student  has  a  job  which  requires  working 
full  time  at  night;  or  2)  if  a  student  is  matriculated  through 
Continuing  Education  and  needs  a  specific  course  which  is  not 
offered  at  night.   Petitions  for  this  purpose  may  be  obtained 
from  any  member  of  the  Division's  counseling  staff.   No  more 
than  a  total  of  nine  credit  hours  or  three  regular  University 
courses  will  be  approved  in  any  case. 

Credit  Options 

Individualized  Study 

Individualized  study  is  designed  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  Continuing  Education  students  to  fulfill  credit  require- 
ments by  working  on  an  individual  basis  with  an  instructor. 

Individualized  study  contracts  may  be  undertaken  in  a 
special  problems  area,  or  for  approved  University  courses. 

Students  may  register  at  any  time  for  individualized  study 
by  completing  an  Individualized  Study  Contract,  available 
from  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  and  by  obtaining 
the  necessary  signatures.   In  each  case,  the  program  of  study 
should  be  formulated  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  faculty 
member  and  the  student.  Such  courses  of  study  must  be  com- 
pleted within  one  calendar  year  of  the  registration  date  or  an 
incomplete  will  be  recorded  and  computed  as  a  0.0  in  the  stu- 
dent's cumulative  average.   An  individualized  study  fee  of  $5 
is  charged  for  each  registration  in  addition  to  the  standard  per 
credit  fee  of  $35. 

Information  for  individualized  study  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Coordinator  of  Individualized  Study  Programs,  545-3430. 

Auditing 

Students  may  choose  to  audit  a  course  and  have  that 
audit  recorded  on  the  permanent  record  as  an  "AUD"  pro- 
vided that:    1 )  the  student  officially  registers  and  pays  all 
course  fees;  2)  the  student  officially  elects  the  class  as  an 
audit  (all  requests  must  be  submitted  to  the  Continuing 
Education  Records  Office  by  the  end  of  the  Add/Drop 
Period,  Sept.  11,  1976);  3)  the  student  satisfies  the  instruc- 
tor regarding  his  or  her  preparation  and  motivation  for 
auditing  the  class;  4)  the  student  satisfies  all  the  criteria  for 


a  successful  audit  as  stipulated  in  advance  by  the  instructor. 

College  Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP) 

CLEP  is  a  national  program  of  credit-by-examination  that 
offers  the  opportunity  to  obtain  recognition  for  college-level 
achievement,  no  matter  when,  where,  or  how  learning  has  been 
acquired— by  means  of  formal  or  informal  study.    If  the  re- 
sults are  acceptable,  college  credit  is  given,  applicable  toward 
an  undergraduate  degree. 

CLEP  general  exams  are  available  in  the  areas  of  English 
Composition,  Humanities,  Social  Studies,  History,  Natural 
Sciences,  and  Mathematics.  There  are  over  30  subject  exams 
in  a  wide  variety  of  fields.  All  exams  are  given  monthly  on 
the  University  of  Massachusetts/Amherst  campus.  Test  fees  are 
$20  for  one  General  or  one  Subject  Exam;  $30  for  two;  and 
$40  for  any  combination  of  three  to  five. 

Further  information  and  registration  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  545-3430,  or  the 
Student  Development  Center,  Berkshire  House,  545-0333.    In 
order  to  have  the  test  scores  sent  directly  to  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  place  the  number  "3945"  in  the  Score 
Report  College  Code  box  on  the  CLEP  registration  form. 

Pass/Fail  Option,  Continuing  Education 

Continuing  Education  students  are  eligible  to  use  a  pass/fail 
option  in  one  course  each  semester.  The  student  may  elect  to 
take  up  to  and  including  five  University  core  requirement 
courses  on  a  pass/fail  basis.   In  a  course  in  which  a  student 
chooses  the  pass/fail  option,  the  instructor  will  not  be  informed 


Learn  to  identify  the  gross  structure  and  com- 
position of  the  earth;  rock-forming  minerals 
and  the  three  classes  of  rocks;  economically 
important  ore;  and  decorative  semi-precious 
and  precious  stones.  Geology  191,  Introduc- 
tion to  Rocks  and  Minerals,  provides  laborato- 
ry work  using  minerals  from  the  University 
collection  and  also  from  the  personal  collec- 
tion of  the  instructor,  Professor  Albert  B.  Nel- 
son. This  course,  presented  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geog- 
raphy, will  be  given  for  three  credits  on  Mon- 
day evenings. 

[  Make  It  Your  Hobby  Too 
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that  the  course  is  being  taken  pass/fail.   At  the  end  of  the  sem- 
ester the  instructor  will  turn  in  the  letter  grade  earned.  At  this 
time,  if  a  grade  of  A  through  D  has  been  reported,  the  Records 
Office  will  record  either  a  "P"  or  the  letter  grade  on  the  stu- 
dent's permanent  record,  whichever  is  more  beneficial  to  the 
cumulative  average  of  the  student.  All  requests  to  employ  the 
Pass/Fail  Option  must  be  filed  with  the  Continuing  Education 
Records  Office  prior  to  the  end  of  the  Add/Drop  Period  (Sep- 
tember 11,  1976). 

Pass/Fail  Policy,  School  of  Education 

The  majority  of  courses  given  under  the  supervision  of  the 
School  of  Education,  both  graduate  and  undergraduate,  are 
graded  on  a  pass/fail  basis  only.  This  is  not  optional  on  the 
part  of  the  student  except  in  the  following  special  case.   Mas- 
ter's degree  students  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts are  required  by  Graduate  School  policy  to  earn  18  graded 
credits  during  their  33-hour  Master's  program.  A  student  eli- 
gible to  receive  a  letter  grade  should  make  the  request  known 
to  the  instructor  early  in  the  semester  so  that  the  grade  may  be 
added  to  the  roster  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

Please  do  not  request  exceptions  to  the  pass/fail  policy. 
The  School  of  Education  understands  that  there  may  be  a  num- 
ber of  institutions  which  simply  do  not  accept  the  pass/fail 
mark.   In  these  cases,  the  student  should  contact  the  instructor 
and  request  a  letter  which  states  that  the  School  of  Education 
is  on  a  pass/fail  basis  but  indicates  what  the  grade  would  have 
been  if  the  student  had  been  taking  the  course  for  a  grade. 

If  further  information  is  desired  regarding  the  School  of 
Education  pass/fail  policy,  call  or  write  Mike  Schwartz,  125B 
Education  Building,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts  01002,  phone  545-2701. 


EXPENSES 

Course  fee  for  each  three  credit  course  is  $105.   Massachu- 
setts residency  does  not  affect  the  course  fee.  Any  other  course 
fees  are  as  stated  in  the  course  description  or  in  the  Schedule 
of  Courses. 

Course  Fee 

The  following  fees  are  not  refundable  except  for  officially 
cancelled  courses.   Explanations  of  optional  fees  are  in  the 
section  following. 

Registration  Fee  (charged  once  per  semester)  $  5 

Required  of  all  students 
Late  Registration  Fee  $10 

Required  of  all  students  registering 

after  September  1 
Laboratory  Fee  (a  limited  number  of  courses) 

Assessed  after  beginning  of  semester.    Fee  varies 

and  is  indicated  in  the  Schedule  of  Courses. 
Change  of  Program  Fee  $  2 

Charged  for  each  change  recorded 
Commencement  Fee*  $10 

Assessed  during  semester  of  graduation 
Optional  Fees 

Arts  Council  Fine  Arts  Fee  $  3 

Health  Services  Fee  $46 

Health  Insurance  Fee  $56. 50 

Available  only  with  Health  Services  Fee 

Physical  Education  Fee  $  5 

Paid  at  Ticket  Office,  Boyden  Gym 

Picture  Identification  Fee  $  7 


*Students  planning  to  receive  a  baccalaureate  degree  through 
the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  at  the  end  of  fall  semester 
1976,  or  spring  semester  1977,  should  notify  the  Director  of 
Student  Services  of  their  intent  by  completing  an  Intent  to 
Graduate  form,  available  in  the  Records  Office  of  the  Division 
of  Continuing  Education,  in  the  lobby  of  Hills  House.   A  S10 
commencement  fee  is  required,  payable  at  the  time  the  Intent 
to  Graduate  form  is  filed. 

Refunds 

Refunds  of  course  fees  will  be  made  according  to  the  follow- 
ing schedule,  with  two  exceptions:    1)  a  student  involuntarily 
called  to  military  service  before  the  completion  of  a  course 
will  be  given  a  pro  rata  refund  of  course  fee;  2)  students  en- 
rolled in  courses  which  are  cancelled  due  to  lack  of  enroll- 
ment will  be  given  a  full  refund.    Refunds  for  course  drops  re- 
ceived through  the  mail  will  be  computed  according  to  the 
date  of  postmark. 


Refund  Schedule 

September  3-16 
September  17-23 
September  24-30 
October  1-7 
After  October  7 


80% 
60% 
40% 

20% 

NO  REFUND 


Explanation  of  Optional  Fees 

The  Division  is  plea'sed  to  be  able  to  make  available  the  fol- 
lowing University  services  and  programs  for  Continuing  Educa- 
tion students.   These  programs  and  services  are  optional. 
Payment  instructions  for  each  are  listed  below. 

Fine  Arts  Fee 

Each  year  the  Arts  Council  brings  to  the  Amherst  campus 
some  of  the  world's  most  renowned  performing  artists.  Art- 
ists who  will  be  performing  during  the  1976-77  season  include: 
Chicago  Symphony,  Leontyne  Price,  PDQ  Bach,  Royal  Winna- 
peg  Ballet,  Count  Basie,  Boston  Symphony,  Alwin  Nickolais 
Dance  Co.,  Dave  Brubeck,  and  Julian  Bream.    Payment  of 
the  Arts  Council  fee  allows  students  to  purchase  tickets  with 
a  50%  discount. 

Health  Services  Fee 

University  Health  Services  staff  are  responsible  for  the 
direct  provision  of  a  wide  range  of  integrated  services.    Pri- 
mary care  physicians  serve  as  family  doctors  and  coordinate 
the  nature  and  extent  of  services  to  assure  quality  care,  wheth- 
er it  is  provided  in  the  Health  Center  or  under  the  supplement- 
ary insurance  program.    Laboratory,  x-ray,  physical  therapy, 
pharmacy,  specialty  clinics,  inpatient  facilities,  and  other 
services  are  also  available  at  the  Health  Center. 

The  student  health  program  also  provides  mental  health 
consultation,  including  short-term  and  group  psychotherapy, 
a  dental  program,  health  education  activities  in  such  areas  as 
drug  use,  nutrition,  common  health  ailments  and  human  sexu- 
ality, and  an  environmental  health  and  safety  monitoring  unit. 

The  Health  services  fee  is  $46  for  fall  semester  only  (ef- 
fective date:   September  1,  1976)  and  is  payable  to  the 
Division  at  the  time  of  registration.   Students  must  enroll 
for  at  least  six  credits  to  be  eligible. 

Health  Insurance  Fee 

The  Chicago  Insurance  Company  offers  University  of  Mass- 
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achusetts  students  a  hospital,  surgical,  and  medical  program 
to  supplement  the  on-campus  care  provided  by  University 
Health  Services.  This  insurance  provides  protection  from 
September  1 ,  1 976  to  August  31,1 977  for  specific  medical 
expenses  due  to  injury  or  emergency  illness  which  causes  loss 
that  commences  while  the  policy  is  in  force,  including  universi- 
ty holidays,  summer  vacation,  and  other  times  when  the  stu- 
dent is  away  during  the  insured  period. 

This  insurance  plan  offers  liberal  benefits  for  services  pro- 
vided by  participating  physicians  and  hospitals.  The  Cooley 
Dickenson  Hospital  and  groups  of  general  and  orthopedic  sur- 
geons have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  University  Health 
Services  to  provide  high  quality  services  at  no  additional  cost 
to  the  subscriber.   Emergency  treatment  and  authorized 
specialist  services  in  a  non-participating  hospital  and  by  a  non- 
participating  physician,  however,  are  covered  to  S5.000  per 
occurrence.  The  insurance  brochure  is  available  from  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education  or  University  Health  Ser- 
vices. 

Note:   Services  obtained  outside  the  University  Health 
Center  must  be  authorized  in  advance  by  a  physician  parti- 
cipating in  the  health  plan  in  order  to  receive  coverage  from 
this  insurance. 

The  cost  for  September  1,  1976-August  31 ,  1977,  is  $56.50. 
Students  must  pay  the  Health  Services  fee  of  $46  in  order 
to  purchase  the  insurance,  the  fee  for  which  is  payable  to  Con- 
tinuing Education  at  the  time  of  registration.    Health  insurance 
for  the  above  period  is  available  only  to  students  who  are 
registering  for  the  1976-77  academic  year. 

Dependents  Health  Services  Fee 

Students  who  pay  a  Health  Services  fee  are  eligible  to 
enroll  their  dependents  (spouse  and/or  children)  in  the 
Health  Services  Program.   The  payment  of  this  fee  will  al- 
low the  student's  dependents  to  receive  the  same  compre- 
hensive health  services  presently  available  to  students  at 
the  University  Health  Center.'   Interested  persons  should  con- 
tact the  Business  Office  of  the  University  Health  Center. 

Physical  Education  Fee 

Continuing  Education  students  may  pay  a  $5  physical  educa- 
tion fee,  which  entitles  them  to  use  facilities  such  as  pools, 
bowling  alleys,  or  gyms,  and  equipment  if  it  is  available.  A  lock- 
er or  basket  may  be  obtained  on  a  space-available  basis.  All 
services  and  facilities  are  regulated  by  the  School  of  Physical 
Education,  and  Continuing  Education  students  are  expected 
to  conform  to  established  policies. 

Payment  should  be  made  to  the  Ticket  Office  in  Boyden 
Gymnasium,  and  the  receipt  taken  to  the  Intramural  Office 
where  an  I.D.  card  will  be  issued. 

Picture  Identification  Cards 

Picture  I.D.  cards  will  be  available  to  all  Continuing  Educa- 
tion students  at  a  cost  of  $1.  These  cards  are  not  mandatory 
for  all  students,  but  are  essential  when  charging  books  out  of 
the  University  Library.   A  picture  I.D.  card  also  provides  han- 
dy identification  when  on  campus  and  allows  the  student  to 
cash  checks  ($25  maximum)  at  the  Student  Union. 

All  students  wishing  to  obtain  a  picture  I.D.  card  must  go 
to  the  Continuing  Education  Records  Office,  Hills  House  Front 
Lobby,  to  obtain  a  receipt  of  $1  payment  and  a  verification  of 
student  number.  Students  will  need  a  second  form  of  identifi- 
cation when  the  picture  is  taken.    Finished  cards  may  be  picked 
up  in, 24  hours  at  the  Continuing  Education  Records  Office. 
The  cards  will  be  validated  each  semester. 


Students  who  already  have  a  Continuing  Education  picture 
I.D.  card  from  a  previous  semester  may  obtain  a  validation 
sticker  for  the  fall  semester  at  the  Records  Office  once  fall 
registration  has  been  completed. 

I.D.  Office  staff  members  will  be  available  to  take  pictures 
for  Continuing  Education  students  during  the  following  days 
and  hours: 

In-Person  Registration/Hills  House  Main  Lobby 
August  18-20 

Wednesday-Thursday,  10  a.m. -4  p.m.  &  6-8  p.m. 
Friday,  10  a.m. -4  p.m. 
Saturday,  10  a.m. -2  p.m. 
Prior  to  the  first  clay  of  classes/169  Whitmore 
August  23-27 
Monday-Friday,  9  a.m. -4  p.m. 

After  classes  start/769  Whitmore 
October  1  and  thereafter 
Monday-Friday,  9  a.m. -4  p.m. 
Continuing  Education  students  are  urged  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  obtain  picture  I.D.  cards  during  the  hours  specifically 
set  for  them. 

Parking  Costs 
Amherst 

Any  student  who  registers  for  a  class  held  on  campus 
between  the  hours  of  7  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  and  who  plans 
to  park  a  vehicle  on  the  Amherst  campus,  must  either  obtain 
a  parking  decal  from  the  University  Parking  Office,  Room  1, 
Munson  Hall,  park  in  the  Campus  Center  Parking  Garage,  on 
a  fee-per-hour  basis,  or  use  metered  space.  The  rates  and 
privileges  for  parking  are  determined  by  the  University. 
Access  to  parking  lots  is  not  restricted  after  6  p.m.,  or  on 
weekends,  and  no  fees  are  collected  for  vehicles  which  are 
parked  during  those  times  only. 

Holyoke 

Campus  parking  requires  a  parking  permit,  applications 
for  which  may  be  obtained  at  in-person  registration.   Those 
who  are  registering  by  mail  may  request  a  parking  permit 
application  and  it  will  be  sent  by  return  mail.   The  parking 
application  may  be  taken  to  the  Security  Office,  Building 
E,  HCC,  and  a  permit  will  be  issued  at  no  charge. 

Textbooks 
Amherst 

The  Textbook  Annex  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
stocks  books  for  Continuing  Education  courses  and  has  ex- 
tended its  hours  for  the  convenience  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion students.   The  Annex  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  de- 
partment and  numerically  from  the  lowest  course  number 
to  the  highest  course  number  within  the  department.    In- 
formation on  books  will  be  posted  in  the  Annex.   Blue 
counter  cards  signify  Continuing  Education  courses. 

The  University  Store  and  Textbook  Annex  hours  for 
fall  are  listed  below. 

Store  Annex 

Mon.  Aug.  30  8:30  a.m. -4:30  p.m.'  9  a.m. -4  p.m. 
Tues.  Aug.  31  8:30  a.m. -4:30  p.m.  9  a.m. -4  p.m. 
Wed.        Sept.  1  9  a.m. -5  p.m.  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Thurs.      Sept.  2  9  a.m. -9  p.m.  9  a.m. -9  p.m. 

Fri.  Sept.  3         9  a.m. -5  p.m.  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Sat.  Sept.  4  Closed  Closed 

Sun.        Sept.  5         Closed  Closed 


Mon. 

Sept.  6 

Closed 

Closed 

Tues. 

Sept.  7 

9  a.m. -9  p.m. 

9  a.m. -9  p.m. 

Wed. 

Sept.  8 

9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

9  a.m. -9  p.m. 

Thurs. 

Sept.  9 

9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

9  a.m. -7  p.m. 

Fri. 

Sept.  10 

9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Sat. 

Sept.  11 

•  1 1  a.m. -3  p.m. 

1 1  a.m. -3  p.m 

Sun. 

Sept.  12 

Closed 

Closed 

From  Monday,  September  13,  and  throughout  the  semester, 
hours  are  as  follows: 

Monday-Friday  9  a.m. -5  p.m.  8:30a. m.-4:30  p.m. 

Saturdays  1 1  a.m. -3  p.m.  Closed 

Continuing  Education  students  are  urged  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  purchase  books  during  the  hours  specifically  set  for  , 
them.   Refer  to  the  campus  map  in  this  catalog  for  directions 
to  the  Annex. 

Holyoke 

Textbooks  ate  available  at  the  HCC  Bookstore.  In  addi- 
tion, students  have  complete  access  to  the  college  library 
upon  presentation  of  a  current  University  of  Massachusetts 
Continuing  Education  Identification  Card. 


STUDENT  SERVICES 


Orientation  for  CE  Students 

Wednesday,  September  1,  1976 
7:30  p.m..  Hills  House  Lobby 

Student  oi  ientation  is  designed  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  Continuing  Education  students  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  Division's  piograms,  degree  options,  policies,  and 
people.  A  slide  presentation  will  be  shown  at  7:30,  followed 
by  small  group  discussions  which  will  allow  each  student  to 
have  questions  answered  in  a  personal  manner.  Orientation 
presents  a  chance  to  meet  some  of  the  staff  of  the  Division, 
as  well  as  fellow  students,  people  who  will  be  important  in 
helping  to  make  the  coming  semester  a  good  one.   Coffee 
and  tea  will  be  served. 


Counseling  Services 

The  counseling  staff  of  Student  Services  is  available  to  aid 
students  in  planning  the  it  educational  and/or  vocational  goals. 
A  counselor  will  be  available  in  Amherst  Monday-Thursday, 
9  a.m. -7  p.m.,  Friday,  9  a.m. -5  p.m.;  and  on  Saturday  by 
appointment. 

General  Counseling  Staff 
Joan  P.  Eignor 
Director  of  Student  Services 
100A  Hills  House  North 
(413)  545-3430 

Harry  Neunder 
103  Hills  House  North 
•     (413)  545-3430 
Garrett  J.  McAuliffe 
101  Hills  House  North 
(413)  545-3430 

Receptionist 

Carolyn  Canty 

100  Hills  House  North 

(413)  545-3430 


Although  an  appointment  is  not  necessary,  it  will  help 
us  if  we  know  you  are  planning  to  come. 

Off-Campus  Counseling 

Continuing  Education  students  and  others  who  may  be  in 
terested  in  receiving  academic  counseling  off  campus  may  meet 
with  Harry  Neunder  of  the  Student  Services  staff  at  Holy- 
oke Community  College,  12-1  p.m.,  on  alternate  Wednes- 
days: September  8  and  22,  October  6  and  20,  November 
3  and  1  7,  and  December  1  and  1  5.  Call  545-3430  for  ap- 
pointments and  for  the  specific  room  location  at  Holyoke 
Community  College. 

Financial  Assistance 

University  Financial  Aid 

Continuing  Education  students  carrying  six  credits  or  more 
and  working  on  a  degree  or  certificate  are  eligible  to  be  con- 
sidered for  financial  aid.  Assistance  will  be  awarded  on  the  ba 
sis  of  need  and  merit  and  will  cover  only  direct  educational  ex 
penses.    Eligible  students  may  receive  aid  in  the  form  of  Na- 
tional Direct  Student  Loans,  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  (B.E.O.G.),  and/or  University  Scholarships. 

Students  who  wish  to  apply  should: 

1.    Complete  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
form  and  submit  it  to  the  designated  address  for  evalu- 
ation.  All  students  who  have  not  completed  a  first 
bachelor's  degree  must  submit  this  form.    The  BEOG 
form  takes  four  to  six'weeks,  to  process,  so  plan  accord- 
ingly. (Continued  on  next  page) 

■HIST  IBB  C  CORE^ 
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Lizzie  Borden  tool;  an  axe. 

And  gave  her  mother  forty  whacks. 

When  she  saw  what  she  had  done. 
She  gave  her  father  forty-one! 

On  the  hottest  day  of  the  summer  of  1892,  Lizzie 
Borden  of  Fall  River.  Massachusetts,  hacked  her 
father  and  mother  to  death  with  an  axe.  This  brutal 
incident  is  the   focus  of  an  entire  semester's  work. 

What  drove  Miss  Lizzie  to  do  it?  The  search  for 
the  answer  leads  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  inner 
life  of  the  Borden  family,  into  the  history  of  Fall 
River,  and  ultimately  into  the  most  basic  questions 
of  class  structure  and  sexual  politics  in  the  Gilded 
Age.  History  186,  Ac w  Approaches:  Lizzie  Borden, 
gives  students  the  opportunity,  to  pose  and  answer 
questions  through  careful  and  intensive  reading  in  a 
wide  variety  of  primary  sources. 


History  186  is  offered  in  cooperation  with  the 
History  Department  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts Amherst  for  three  credits  on  Thursday  evenings. 
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(Financial  Aid,  continued) 

2.  Pick  up  a  Financial  Aid  Application  for  Continuing 
Education  Students  from  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education,  Hills  House  North,  or  from  the  University 
Financial  Aid  Office  in  Whitmore  Administration 
Building. 

3.  Completed  applications,  with  B.E.O.G.  eligibility 
report  attached  (when  applicable),  should  be  returned 
to  the  Continuing  Education  Records  Office  in  the  lob- 
by of  Hills  House  North  no  later  than  August  23,  1976. 
A  $4  processing  fee  for  computing  the  financial  state- 
ment will  be  charged  of  all  applicants.  This  fee  is  non- 
refundable and  is  payable  to  Continuing  Education, 
XE-1  21 ,  at  the  time  of  application. 

4.  To  avoid  delays  in  processing,  have  you... 

a.  computed  your  budget  on  a  4-month  basis? 

b.  checked  your  arithmetic? 

c.  completed  the  entire  form? 

d.  paid  your  $4  processing  fee? 

Awards  will  be  made  by  the  fourth  week  of  the  semester, 
but  there  is  a  six  to  eight  week  waiting  period  for  receipt 
of  processed  checks.   It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  make 
arrangements  for  maintenance  costs  in  the  interim.   Please 
plan  accordingly. 

Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  (LEEP) 

In-service  police  officers,  courts  officers,  and  corrections 
officers  may  qualify  for  grants  under  the  provisions  of 
LEEP.  Application  forms,  which  must  be  submitted  each 
semester,  are  available  from  Harry  Neunder,  103  Hills  House 
North,  or  from  any  member  of  the  Student  Services  staff, 
(413)  545-3430.  Completed  forms  must  be  returned  to 
Mr.  Neunder  no  later  than  Friday,  September  10,  1976. 

Veterans  Benefits 

All  courses  offered  for  credit  through  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education  are  approved  by  the  Veteran's  Ad- 


ministration, and  veterans  can  therefore  apply  for  educational 
benefits.    It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  contact  the  Veter- 
ans Affairs  Office,  236  Whitmore  Administration  Building, 
(413)  545-1346,  to  obtain  necessary  forms  and  instructions 
for  completing  them.   There  is  no  deadline  to  file  for  bene- 
fits, but  the  veteran  should  bear  in  mind  that  processing  forms 
requires  approximately  eight  weeks. 

The  Veterans  Affairs  Office  offers  many  other  programs 
and  services  which  are  available  to  Continuing  Education 
students  who  are  veterans.    For  information  about  benefits 
and  services,  Continuing  Education  veterans  may  talk  with  a 
student  advisor  from  the  Veterans  Affairs  Office  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  evenings,  5-7  p.m.,  Room  100,  Hills  North. 


.      A  representative  from  the  UMass  Financial  Aid 
"Office  will  be  in  Hills  House  Lobby  at  the  following  time 
.to  answer  any  questions  about  receiving  financial  aid. 
*  August  18,  10  a.m.  -4  p.m. 


IMPORTANT   COURSE 
DESCRIPTION  INFORMATION 

At  the  time  this  catalog  was  prepared,  instructors  for 
academic  extension  courses  had  not  been  selected. 

Course  descriptions  which  follow  are  those  which  ap- 
pear in  the  University  of  Massachusetts'  Course  Directory, 
or  which  have  been  approved  by  the  academic  departments 
for  inclusion  in  this  catalog.    For  more  complete  course  in- 
formation, the  student  may  visit  either  a  Continuing  Educa- 
tion academic  counselor  or  the  staff  in  the  Center  for  Aca- 
demic Extension,  both  located  in  Hills  House  North. 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  reserves  the  right 
to  cancel,  add  or  combine  sections  of  courses  listed  in  this 
publication,  or  to  change  instructors  as  necessary. 


Buddhist  Art 


Visual  Arts  of  Asia 

Visual  Arts  of  Asia,  presented  in  cooperation  with  the  Umass  Art  Department,  is  a 
historical  survey  of  the  Buddhist  Tradition  of  art  in  Asia.  It  emphasizes  the  de 
velopment  of  Buddhist  art  in  India,  Southeast  Asia,  China  and  Japan.  The  art  w 
be  treated  as  a  manifestation  of  the  growth  of  religious  practices  common  to  all  the 
regions,  yet  having  characteristics  peculiar  to  each  region.  The  best  known  and 
most  typical  monuments,  paintings  and  sculpture  are  studied.  Also  considered  is 
the  relation  of  the  art  to  the  communities  from  which  art  objects  come.  Two  slide 
exams  and  two  papers  determine  the  course  grade.  Texts  for  the  course  are:  Sher- 
man Lee,  A  History  of  Far  Eastern  Art;  Edward  Conze,  Buddhism,  Its  Essence  and 
Development;  University  Prints,  Buddhist  Art. 

.ART  i°«-»r~ 


ACADEMIC 
EXTENSION  COURSES 

ACCOUNTING 

Introduction  to  Financial  Accounting 
ACCTG  120 

Introduction  to  principles  underlying  the  preparation  of 
financial  statements. 

Introduction  to  Managerial  Accounting 
ACCTG  130 

Continuation  of  Accounting  120  with  major  emphasis  on 
the  development  and  application  of  accounting  data  for 
planning  and  control. 

ANIMAL  SCIENCE 

Horse  Breeds,  Types  and  Selection 
AIM  SCI  386A 

The  history  and  development  of  breeds  and  their  present-day 
type,  conformation  and  use.  Anatomy  and  conformation 
and  the  relationship  of  form  to  function.  Organized  and 
systematic  approach  to  selection. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Introduction  to  Physical  Anthropology 
AIMTH  103 

Human  evolution,  human  variation,  racial  classifications, 
racism,  and  modern  theories  of  variation. 

Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology    (D) 
ANTH  104 

Social  and  cultural  anthropology  dealing  with  variations 
among  societies  in  technology  and  economics,  social  and 
political  organization,  art,  religion  and  ideology. 

Man  and  the  Horse 
ANTH  290Z 

Interdisciplinary  study  of  the  role  of  the  horse  from  the 
archaeological  past  to  the  ethnographic  present.   Significance 
of  genetic  mechanisms  and  evolutionary  processes  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  man-horse  relationship;  behavior  and  so- 
cial organization  of  horses  observed  in  the  wild,  and  the 
changes  which  have  come  about  through  domestication;  ex- 
amination of  the  man-horse  relationship  in  the  contexts  of 
different  cultural  systems. 


ART 

Basic  Drawing   (C) 
ART  100 

Drawing  in  black  and  white,  applying  pencil,  crayon,  charcoal 
techniques,  to  representation  in  line  and  tone,  emphasizing 
sound  observation  and  effective  presentation.   Six  studio 
hours. 


Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts   (C) 
ART  117 

Diverse  media  of  the  visual  arts  from  a  topical  rather  than  a 
strictly  historical  viewpoint.    Fundamental  techniques  of 
formal  and  stylistic  analysis;  surveys  a  wide  range  of  topics 
in  the  context  of  the  relation  of  art  objects  to  their  cultures, 
creators,  critics  and  public. 

Basic  Design  I    (C) 
ART  120 

Two-dimensional  design  concepts  arising  out  of  work  with 
specific  problems  in  a  variety  of  media.   Six  studio  hours. 

Visual  Arts  of  Asia 
ART190C 

Introduction  to  Art  History  focusing  on  Asian,  rather  than 
Western  arts.    Visual  arts  associated  with  Buddhism,  tracing 
the  imagery  of  Buddhism  as  it  develops  in  India  and  as  it  is 
spread  and  transformed  through  the  cultures  of  central  Asia, 
China  and  Japan,  and  southeast  Asia  and  Indonesia.  See  ad, 
page  12. 

Printmaking:    Relief  I    (C) 
ART  240 

Basic  study  of  material,  technique,  and  aesthetic  considera- 
tions peculiar  to  relief.   Students  print  their  work.    Prerequi- 
sites:  Art  100,  120  or  permission  of  the  instructor.   Six 
studio  hours. 

Printmaking:    Intaglio  I    (C) 
ART  242 

Basic  study  of  materials,  techniques,  and  aesthetic  consider- 
ations peculiar  to  etching,  engraving,  and  aquatint.   Students 
print  their  work.    Prerequisites:   Art  100,  120  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.   Six  studio  hours. 

Sculpture  I    (C) 
ART  260 

Experimentation  with  materials.    Investigation  of  the  nature 
of  three-dimensional  form.   Development  of  three-dimen- 
sional order.    Individual  projects.    Prerequisites:    Art  100, 
122.   Six  studio  hours. 


ASTRONOMY 

Exploring  the  Universe   (E) 
ASTRON  100 

The  earth,  its  structure  and  age,  the  moon,  the  sun,  other 
planets  and  the  origin  of  the  solar  system.   Stars  and  galaxies, 
their  birth  and  death.   The  universe,  its  structure  and  evolu- 
tion.  Supplemented  by  occasional  hours  of  evening  observa- 
tion.   Not  open  to  physical  science  or  engineering  majors. 

BACHELOR  OF  GENERAL  STUDIES 

Women  in  Society:   An  Interdisciplinary  Approach 
BGS  100A 

Introduction  to  "women's  place"  in  the  society  from  socio 
logical,  psychological,  economic,  educational,  religious  and 
political  perspectives.   Study  of  past,  present,  and  future  as- 
pects of  these  six  broad  disciplines  helps  provide  a  general 
understanding  of  the  complexities  women  face  in  the  U.S. 
today. 

Women  and  the  Life-Career  Process  (Back  To  School— Into 
The  Job  Market)    BGS  100B 

Life  planning  and  career  development,  with  occupational. 
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not  political  base,  specifically  for  women  entering  or  return- 
ing to  higher  education  and/or  world  of  paid  work.  Women's 
self-development,  changing  social  positions,  roles  in  work 
both  inside  and  outside  the  home,  and  needs  for  continuing 
education.    Professionally  planned  personal  development 
process. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Management  (Holyoke) 
BGS  201 

Recognition,  evaluation  and  elimination  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  hazards  through  the  application  of  pro- 
gram management.   Recent  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
legislation  (OSHA)  with  focus  on  the  potential  hazards  in 
the  occupational  environment,  the  effects  of  excessive  ex- 
posure and  basic  types  of  hazard  control  mechanisms. 


BOTANY 

General  Botany  (E) 
BOTANY  101 

An  introduction  to  basic  biological  principles  of  organiza- 
tion, development  and  evolution,  using  botanical  illustrations. 
Foundations  and  approach  in  biological  research,  and  the 
consequence  of  this  research  on  human  thought  and  experi- 
ence.   Not  open  to  science  majors  without  permission  of  ma- 
jor departments.   Not  to  be  taken  serially  with  Botany  100. 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Introduction  to  Computers  for  Business 
BA  110 

BASIC  and  FORTRAN  computer  programming  languages, 
with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  the  computer  for  business  data 
processing  and  problem  solving. 


COMMUNICATION  STUDIES 

Introduction  to  Mass  Communications   (D) 
COMSTU121 

History  and  development,  structure,  roles  and  functions. 
Standards  for  evaluation  of  the  mass  media. 

Interpersonal  Communication  (C) 
COMSTU  210 

Nature  and  effects  of  person-to-person  speech  communica- 
tion.  Emphasis  on  the  behaviors  of  everyday  verbal  and  non- 
verbal communication  that  produce  effects  on  ourselves, 
others,  society  and  future  communication.  The  relationship 
of  interpersonal  to  public  communication. 


COMPUTER  AND  INFORMATION  SCIENCE 

Introduction  to  Problem  Solving  Using  the  Computer  (E) 
COINS  122 

Problem  solving  and  FORTRAN  programming  for  students 
from  all  disciplines.   Concepts  associated  with  problem  solv- 
ing valid  for  many  types  of  problems.    Use  of  FORTRAN  on 
the  UMass  time-sharing  system.    Laboratory  included.   Cred- 
it:  4.   Course  Fee:    $140. 


Assembly  Language  Programming 
COINS  201 

Basic  ideas  of  computer  hardware  and  principles  of  computer 
systems  organization:    input/output  equipment,  machine 
organization,  logical  design,  elementary  data  structures,  and 
assembly  language  programming.    Lab  involves  hands-on  ex- 
perience with  programs,  loaders,  and  assemblers.    Prerequi- 
site:  COINS  1  22  or  programming  experience.    Credit:   4. 
Course  Fee:    $140. 
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European  History 


1500-1875 
with  FILM 

This  unusual  history  course,  presented  in  coopera- 
with  the  History  Department.  UMass/Amherst,  pro- 
vides an  introduction  to  European  history  during  the 
period  from  1500  to  1815.  with  a  guide  to  learning 
through  film.  Each  film  screening  will  be  followed  by 
a  discussion  evaluating  the  film's  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses as  an  aid  to  understanding  the  period  presented. 

The  course  deals  with  the  period  in  European  his- 
tory prior  to  the  Industrial  Revolution:  the  era  span- 
ning the  cultural  Renaissance,  the  religious  change  of 
the  Reformation,  the  crises  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, the  expansion  of  European  power  into  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  Enlightenment  and  the  first  truly  mod- 
ern revolution. 

Films  under  consideration  for.  the  course  include: 
"The  Titan"  (Michelangelo),  "Here  1  Stand"  (Martin 
Luther),  "Cromwell"  (English  Revolution),  "Blaise 
Pascal"  (Scientific  Revolution),  "Farrebique"  (French 
rural  life),  "The  Last  King  of  America— George  III" 
(CBS  production),  "Tulc  of  Two  Cities"  (Paris  and 
London  during  the  French  Revolution,  from  the  nov- 
el by  Charles  Dickens). 

History  140  will  be  offered  for  three  credits  on 
Thursday  evenings. 
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ECONOMICS 

Introduction  to  Microeconomics   (D) 
ECON  103 

Introductory  analysis  of  resource  allocation  and  income  dis- 
tribution through  microeconomic  theory.  Specific  problems 
illustrate  the  use  of  the  theoretical  precepts  developed. 

Introduction  to  Macroeconomics    (D) 
ECON  104 

Introduction  to  the  economic  theory  used  to  explain  the  be- 
havior of  the  American  economy.    Macroeconomic  goals  of 
full  employment,  price  stability,  economic  growth  and  bal- 
ance of  payments  equilibrium. 

Economics  and  Urban  Problems   (D) 
ECON  181 

Structure  of  the  urban  economy;  goals,  processes,  problems, 
and  policy  in  urban  economic  development. 


EDUCATION 

Photography  I 
EDUC  290A 

Intense  workshop  experience  in  photography.    Lecture  and 
lab  (darkroom)  scheduled  for  each  class  meeting.    History 
of  photography.    Criticism  of  photography  and  visual  literacy. 
Students  complete  all  reading  assignments  and  produce  a 
portfolio  to  complete  the  course.   Additional  lab  times 
scheduled  outside  of  the  regular  class  time. 

Innovative  Approaches  to  Adult  Education 
EDUC  290B/590B 

Approaches  to  adult  education  in  terms  of  planned  efforts 
toward  behavioral  change  in  broad  non-traditional  perspec- 
tive. Though  the  emphasis  is  on  the  adult  audience  in  rural 
societies  of  the  Third  World,  the  principles  could  be  applied 
to  developed  countries. 


Dramatizing  the  Curriculum 
EDUC  290C 

Introduces  a  variety  of  dramatic  techniques  such  as  story- 
telling, dramatic  action,  mime,  movement  and  narrative, 
which  can  be  used  to  elicit  different  perspectives  on  litera- 
ture and  social  studies.   Discusses  and  makes  use  of  tape  re- 
cordings and  videotape.    Course  assignments  include  selected 
readings,  background  research  for  dramatic  projects  and 
script  writing. 

Human  Crisis:    Interventions  for  Helpers 
EDUC  290D 

Crises  in  the  human  experience,  such  as  drug,  social  and 
psychological,  and  practical  techniques  and  skills  for  effective- 
ly dealing  with  these  crises.    Personal  helping  style  and  atti- 
tudes related  to  crisis  and  crisis  intervention;  counseling 
skills,  crisis  intervention  theory  and  techniques,  community 
referrals  and  resources. 

Nutrition,  Learning  and  Behavior 
EDUC  D  390A/690A 

Broad  theoretical  basis  of  the  science  of  human  nutrition 
and  application  of  the  current  research  work  in  the  biomedi- 
cal sciences:    nutrition,  molecular  biology,  human  genetics 
and  behavioral  toxicology. 

Decision-Making  Processes 
EDUC-T  590E 

Three  practical  processes  for  the  purpose  of  improving  de- 
cision-making skills.  Application  of  techniques  and  discus- 
sion regarding  participant's  specific  decision-making  areas. 
Examples,  given  by  the  instructor,  are  primarily  directed  to 
educational  administration  at  the  middle  and  higher  levels. 
Some  review  of  relevant  literature.  For  information  call  Dr. 
Margaret  M.  Metha,  549-1112,  after  6  p.m. 

Practicum  for  School  Guidance 
EDUC-H  701 

Field  experience  under  supervision.  For  students  in  final 
part  of  master's  program.  Prerequisites:  Education  577, 
910,  and  911.    Credit:    6.   Course  Fee:    S210. 


ENGL  262  C   CORE 


the  modern  nov< 


A  Clockwork  Orange:   Burgess 

The  Lime  Twig:    Hawkes 

The  Magus:    Fowles 

Watt:    Beckett 

The  Invisible  Man:   Ellison 

Catch-22:    Heller 

.4  Garden  of  Earthly  Delights:   Oates 

Henderson  the  Rain  King:    Bellow 

Temple  of  the  Golden  Pavilion:   Mishima 

Breakfast  of  Champions:    Vonnegut 

Arigalo:    Condon 


Within  the  context  of  modernism  and  its  con- 
flicts,   English    262,    presented    in   cooperation 
with  the  English  Department,  UMass/Amherst, 
considers    the    novel    during    the    period    from 
1930   to    1970.      The   influences  of  theme  are 
studied  as  they  effect  realistic  and  experimental 
forms   of   the    novel.      Themes  considered  are: 
innocence  (Burgess,  Hawkes,  Condon);  kno 
edge   (Fowles,   Beckett);  society   (Ellison,  H 
ler);  nature  (Oates,  Bellow);  and  art  (Vonneg 
Mishima). 
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Seminar:   The  Role  of  the  Elementary  School  Counselor 
EDUC-H  791C 

Development  of  the  role  and  rationale  for  the  elementary 
school  counselor.   The  counselor's  role  as  a  change  agent  in 
the  school  environment.   Themes  and  techniques  for  work- 
ing with  children. 

Seminar:    Individual  Intelligence  Testing 
EDUC-H  791D 

Administer,  score  and  interpret  the  Wechsler  Adult  Intelli- 
gence Scale,  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  and 
the  Wechsler  Preschool  and  Primary  Scale  of  Intelligence. 
Tests  administered  in  the  field  and  complete  protocols  are 
submitted  for  evaluation. 

School  Counseling  Theory 
EDUC-H  910 

Counseling  theory  and  research  evaluation.    Methodology, 
philosophies,  ethics,  problems,  and  issues  of  school  counsel- 
ing.   Prerequisites:    Education  577  and  at  least  one  hour  of 
credit  in  Education  701. 


ENGLISH 

Reading  Fiction    (C) 
ENGL  152 

Introduction  to  themes  and  techniques  of  fiction  through  a 
reading  of  selected  short  stories  and  novels  with  emphasis 
on  structure,  style,  point  of  view,  and  the  like. 

The  Modern  Novel:    1930-1960   (C) 
ENGL  262 

Analysis  of  some  12  novels.   A  continuation  of  English  261, 
but  may  be  elected  independently.   See  ad,  page  1  5. 

Creative  Writing 
ENGL  341 

Intensive  practice  in  writing  prose  fiction,  poetry,  and  oc- 
casionally other  forms,  supplemented  by  discussion  of  ideas 
and  techniques  in  contemporary  literature. 


ENTOMOLOGY 

Insects  and  Man   (E) 
ENT  126 

Survey  of  the  field:    structure,  development,  evolution, 
classification,  biology,  and  natural  control  of  insects.    For- 
mation of  an  insect  collection. 


FOOD  SCIENCE  AND  NUTRITION 

World  Food  Habits 
FS&N  102 

Historical  origins,  scientific  bases,  and  nutritional  implica- 
tions of  current  human  eating  habits  throughout  the  world. 
Physiological  factors,  specific  taboos,  superstitions,  preju- 
dices, aversions,  cultural  factors,  influence  of  modern  fac- 
tors, influence  of  modern  production  technology,  etc. 


FRENCH 

Elementary  French  I 
FRENCH  110 

For  those  with  no  previous  creditable  training  in  French. 
Intensive  practice  in  four  language  skills. 

Elementary  French  II 
FRENCH  120 

A  continuation  of  French  1 10.  For  those  with  no  previous 
creditable  training  in  French.  Intensive  practice  in  the  four 
language  skills. 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

Corporation  Finance 
GB  FIN  201 

Corporate  financial  behavior;  appraisal  of  factors  affecting 
decision-making  regarding  sources  and  application  of  funds; 
introduction  to  capital  budgeting  and  cost  of  capital  prob- 
lems.   Prerequisite:   Accounting  120  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

Administrative  Statistics 
GB  FIN  250 

Probability  and  statistical  distributions  applied  to  business 
management  problems;  application  of  Bayes'  theorem  to 
sampling  for  business  decision-making  under  uncertainty. 

Introduction  to  Law 
GB  FIN  260 

Nature,  functions  and  limits  of  law.   Various  theoretical 
approaches  to  law  as  an  important  institution  in  society. 
Selected  problems  of  law,  power  and  stratification  and  the 
relationship  of  law  and  values  in  society.   Analysis  of  the 
administration  of  law  through  legislation,  administrative 
agencies  and  courts. 


GEOLOGY 

Geology  and  Man    (E)    (Amherst  &  Holyoke) 
GEOL105 

Evidence  for  selected  mineral-forming  processes;  minerals  in 
industry;  developments  in  mineral  research  and  technology; 
geologic  considerations  in  such  engineering  works  as  mines, 
foundations,  tunnels,  waterways  and  airfields. 

Introduction  to  Rocks  and  Minerals   (E) 
GEOL  191 

General  survey  of  rock-forming  minerals,  the  rock  classes, 
common  ore  minerals,  gem  minerals,  and  semi-precious  stones. 
Not  for  geology  majors,  but  designed  for  foresters,  landscape 
architects,  archaeologists,  botanists,  wildlife  and  natural  re- 
sources students,  and  those  interested  in  natural  history. 
See  ad,  page  6. 

HISTORY 

European  History,  1500-1815,  with  Films   (C) 
HIST  140 

Historical  development  of  Western  European  thought  and 
institutions.    History  majors  are  strongly  urged  to  take  this 
course  before  registering  for  advanced  European  courses. 
See  ad,  page  14. 


New  Approaches  to  the  Study  of  American  History   (C) 
HIST  186 

Each  semester  is  devoted  to  analysis  of  a  single  event,  such 
as  the  Lizzie  Borden  murder  case.   Opportunity  to  pose  and 
answer  questions  through  careful  and  intensive  reading  in 
primary  sources.  See  ad,  page 

Civil  War  Era,  1860-1877   (C) 
HIST  320 

How  and  why  the  Civil  War  came  about;  course  and  conduct 
of  the  war;  and  the  efforts  of  politicians  to  put  the  country 
back  together  again.   Crucial  issues:   destiny  of  white  South- 
erners, fate  of  blacks,  and  survival  of  the  nation.    Discussion 
encouraged. 

The  City  in  the  Modern  United  States   (C) 
HIST  337 

The  industrial  city  and  the  full-scale  urbanization  of  the 
modern  United  States.    Effect  of  city  life  on  the  social,  poli- 
tical and  economic  institutions  of  America.    Historical  ori- 
gins of  the  problems  of  modern  urban  existence. 


HOTEL,  RESTAURANT  AND  TRAVEL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Introduction 
HRTA  100 

Orientation  to  the  hotel,  restaurant  and  travel  industry.  De- 
velopment of  the  industry,  current  trends  and  opportunities 
in  various  sectors.   See  ad,  page  6. 


JOURNALISTIC  STUDIES 

Introduction  to  News  Writing  and  News  Reporting 
JS200 

News  writing  and  reporting.    Lectures,  discussions,  news  re- 
ports and  guest  speakers.   Students  evaluate  events  and 
write  concise  accounts  in  journalistic  style.    Limited  to  18 
students. 


Introduction  to  Mass  Communication 
JS201 

Impact  of  mass  media  on  American  life,  emphasizing  both 
information  and  entertainment.   Student  becomes  a  more 
aware  consumer  of  mass  media  products  and  becomes  famil- 
iar with  basic  techniques  of  media.   Two  papers,  one  evaluat- 
ing newspapers  and  one  on  prime  time  television. 

Seminar:    Public  Relations  Techniques 
JS391D 

Basic  formats  in  public  relations  writing,  including  news  re- 
leases, features,  profiles,  editorials,  articles,  annual  reports, 
etc.   Basic  principles  and  practices  in  effectively  informing 
the  public.   Guests  include  newspaper,  radio  and  television 
journalists  from  Western  Massachusetts. 


LEGAL  STUDIES 

Introductory  Legal  Studies 
LEGAL  201 

Exploration  of  the  purpose  and  functions  of  law  and  society: 
legal  reasoning  and  decision-making;  the  impact  of  law;  the 
relationship  between  power  and  law,  and  morality  and  law; 
problems  of  achieving  justice  in  contemporary  society. 
Sociology  and  problems  of  the  legal  professions.    Legal 
phenomena  in  other  than  formal  law  settings. 

Intermediate  Legal  Studies 
LEGAL  202 

Relationship  of  the  individual  to  the  state  and  society. 
Legal  safeguards  of  personal  dignity  and  autonomy   ind  the 
limits  on  personal  freedom  when  it  conflicts  with  social  val- 
ues.   Legality  and  ethics  of  group  action  to  alter  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  individual  to  the  state. 

Individualism,  Community  and  Legal  Process 
LEGAL  290D 

Community— its  genesis,  nature  and  forms,  dismtegiation, 
and  impact  on  individualism.    Contradictions  between  indi- 
vidualism and  community  and  the  role  which  lejal  process 
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Talking  to  your  plants  won't  solve  all  their  problems.  Plants 
also  need  scientific  care.  Learn  about  plant  diseases  and  their 
influence  on  the  food  supply  and  the  environment  with  this 
course  taught  for  the  first  time  through  the  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences,  UMass/Amherst.  Common  diseases 
of  local  fields  and  gardens  are  used  to  illustrate  the  mechan- 
isms of  disease  development  and  spread.  The  characteristics 
of  microbial  pathogens  and  their  interactions  with  plants  are 
discussed  in  terms  of  various  strategies  used  for  control. 
Professor  R.A.  Rohde,  head  of  the  department, 
brings  1  7  years  of  experience  to  the  teaching  of 
Plant  Pathology  100:  Plant  Diseases  and  Their 
Control.  Course  meets  on  Wednesday- 
evenings. 


.PLF^TH  100. 
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plays  in  this  conflict.   Compromises  between  competing 
ideologies  in  the  form  of  modern  corporate  organization 
and  policy.    Prerequisite:    Legal  201  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 


selling  function  at  field,  intermediate  and  top  levels.    Plan- 
ning, time  and  territory  management,  supervisory  functions 
and  control.    Prerequisite:    Marketing  201. 


LINGUISTICS 

Introduction  to  Linguistic  Theory   (C) 
LING  201 

The  nature  of  language;  an  in-depth  study  of  important  as- 
pects of  the  structure  of  the  student's  language,  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  modern  linguistic  theory.   Syntactic  prob- 
lems; some  attention  to  phonology,  language  acquisition, 
etc. 


MANAGEMENT 

Principles  of  Management 
MGT  201 

Fundamentals  of  the  management  of  organizations:    behav- 
ioral background  of  formal  organizational  life,  organizational 
design,  integrating  factors  in  collective  behavior,  organiza- 
tional change,  systems  analysis,  techniques  of  decision-mak- 
ing and  control,  the  organization  and  its  environment,  and 
nature  of  management  theory. 

Personnel  Management 
MGT  214 

Principles  and  policies  followed  by  management  in  recruit- 
ment, development,  direction  and  control  of  personnel. 

Managerial  Behavior   (Amherst  &  Holyoke) 
MGT  230 

Principles  of  human  behavior  in  organizations;  understand- 
ing one's  self  as  a  person  and  as  a  manager;  development  of 
interpersonal  managerial  skills.  Prerequisite:  Management 
201. 

Administrative  Theory 
MGT  231 

Principles  of  administration,  modern  organizational  theories, 
specialization,  functionalization,  coordination,  planning  and 
control,  authority  status,  leadership,  decision-making,  com- 
munication and  power  structuring.    Prerequisites:    Manage- 
ment 201,  230. 


MARKETING 

Fundamentals  of  Marketing 
MKTG  201 

Role  of  marketing  in  economic  and  social  structure.   Plan- 
ning, distributing,  pricing  and  promoting  goods  and  services 
to  consumer  and  industrial  markets  viewed  as  internal  activi- 
ties of  the  firm,  and  as  shaped  by  environmental  forces. 

Buyer  Behavior 
MKTG  210 

Analysis  of  buyer  motivation  and  buying  behavior.  Theories 
of  consumer  market  behavior  and  models  of  the  decision- 
making process  for  winning  patronage.    Prerequisite:    Mar- 
keting 201  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Sales  Management 
MKTG  225 

Knowledge  and  skills  in  the  management  of  the  personal 


MATHEMATICS 

Algebraic  Review 
MATH  101 

Rapid  review  of  algebraic  manipulations  and  definitions 
utilized  in  calculus.   Common  subsets  of  the  real  numbers; 
sums,  products,  and  quotients  of  polynomials;  factoring, 
rational  expressions;  exponent  and  radicals;  linear  and  qua- 
dratic equations;  radical  equations;  linear  and  quadratic  in- 
equalities; equations  and  inequalities  involving  absolute  val- 
ues.   Four  class  hours  for  one-third  semester.   Credit:    1. 
Course  Fee:    $35. 

Analytic  Geometry  with  Elementary  Functions 
MATH  102 

Introduction  to  the  function  concept  and  analytic  geometry. 
Relations  and  functions;  one-to-one  functions  and  their  in- 
verses; linear,  quadratic,  and  other  polynomial  functions; 
exponential  and  logarithmic  functions;  lines;  conic  sections. 
Prerequisite:    Math  101.    Four  class  hours  for  one-third 
semester.   Credit:    1.   Course  Fee:   $35. 

Precalculus  Trigonometry 
MATH  103 

Introduction  to  trigonometry,  covering  topics  considered  es- 
sential for  standard  calculus.    Definitions  and  graphs  of  co- 
sine, sine,  tangent,  cotangent,  secant,  and  cosecant;  essential 
identities;  introductory  triangle  trigonometry.    Prerequisite: 
Math  102.    Four  class  hours  for  one-third  semester.   Credit: 
1.    Course  Fee:    $35. 

Mathematics  for  Business  I   (E) 
MATH  120 

For  School  of  Business  Administration  students.    Linear  and 
analytic  mathematical  methods  and  their  applications  to  busi- 
ness.   Linear  systems  of  equations,  matrices,  vectors,  Markov 
chains,  linear  programming,  derivatives.   Credit  not  given 
after  Math  1 1  2,  1 1 5,  1 1 6,  1 1 8.  or  1 67. 

Calculus  for  the  Life  and  Social  Sciences  I    (E) 
MATH  127 

Introduction  to  differential  and  integral  calculus.   Applica- 
tions to  the  life  and  social  sciences.   Credit  given  for  only 
one  of  the  courses  1 1  6,  1 1  8,  1  27,  1 31 ,  1 35,  1 37,  1 46.    Pre- 
requisites:   high  school  algebra,  analytic  geometry. 

MUSIC 

Introduction  to  Music   (C) 
MUSIC  101 

Basic  music  materials,  principles  of  design,  and  cultural  sig- 
nificance of  representative  works  from  the  ninth  century  to 
the  present.   Open  to  all  students  not  majoring  in  music. 
Previous  musical  training  not  required. 


NURSING 

Leadership  in  Nursing    (Springfield) 
NURSE  340 

Development  of  a  theoretical  base  for  analysis  and  integra- 
tion of  organizational  behavior  concepts  in  health  care  set- 
tings; leadership  styles  and  effectiveness  in  nursing;  and 

Academic  Extension  course  descriptions  continue  on  page  23. 
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models  of  management  in  the  delivery  of  nursing  care.   Ap- 
plication to  situations  derived  from  the  student's  experiences 
with  health  care  organizations. 

Seminar:   A  Model  of  the  Patient  Teaching  Process 
NURSE  391A 

Nurse's  role  as  a  health  teacher— helping  patients  learn  con- 
tinually  to  adjust  to  their  disease  or  conditions  in  a  changing 
environment.    Principles  of  teaching  and  learning,  basic  com- 
munication skills;  pedagogy  vs.  androgogy  and  the  wellness- 
illness  continuum. 

Seminar:    Communication  in  Nursing 
NURSE  391B 

Interpersonal  relationships  of  individuals  who  are  seeking 
health  care  for  problems  other  than  psychiatric,  such  as 
medical-surgical  patients  in  a  general  hospital,  or  out-patients. 
Students  learn  how  to  conduct  structured  and  non-structured 
interviews,  and  develop  communication  skills. 

Seminar:    Common  Health  Problems  of  Infants  and  Children: 
Nursing  Care  and  Management   (Springfield)    NURSE  391C 

Problem-solving  approach  in  the  process  of  assessing,  plan- 
ning, implementing  and  evaluating  nursing  care  involving 
health  problems  which  frequently  occur  in  infants  and  chil- 
dren.  Impact  of  illness  and  hospitalization  on  infants  and 
children  and  their  families. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Introduction  to  Philosophy    (C) 
PHIL  105 

Some  of  the  most  important  general  questions,  ideas,  theories, 
and  methods  of  inquiry  whicn  have  given  direction  to  West- 
ern thought. 

Ethics  (C) 
PHIL  110 

Classical  and  contemporary  theories  concerning  policy  for- 
mation and  justification  of  personal  decisions  and  ways  of 
life. 


Plato  and  Aristotle   (C) 
PHIL  201 

Major  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  ethics,  logic,  and  meta- 
physics; systematic  character  of  their  thought  and  its  con- 
temporary relevance.    Prerequisite:    one  course  in  philosophy. 


PHYSICS 

Introduction  to  Physics:   The  World  Beyond  Our  Senses   (E) 
PHYSIC  100 

The  universe  in  terms  of  its  basic  building  blocks— atoms, 
nuclei,  and  "elementary  particles."   New  views  of  nature  de- 
rived from  the  ability  to  see  and  measure  the  world  of  the 
very  small. 


PLANT  AND  SOIL  SCIENCES 

Basic  Plant  Science   (E) 
PLSOIL100 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  crop  plants:    soil,  mineral  nutri- 
tion, physiological  principles  and  environmental  factors  re- 
lated to  the  growth  and  development  of  economic  crops. 

Landscape  Maintenance 
PLSOIL 190X 

Home  outdoor  maintenance:    care  of  lawns,  fruit  and  shade 
trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.   Home  landscape  development: 
planting,  pruning,  use  of  fertilizer  and  mulching.  Not  open 
to  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  majors. 

Small  Fruit  Technology 
PLSOIL  205 

Principles  and  modern  practices  involved  in  the  culture  of 
strawberries,  highbush  and  lowbush  blueberries,  fresh  mar- 
ket and  wine  grapes,  raspberries,  apples,  pears,  peaches  and 
cherries.    For  both  the  home  gardener  and  those  interested 
in  commercial  production. 
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Introduction  to  the  Polish  People 

Introduction  to  the  Polish  People,  offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Massachusetts/Amherst,  attempts  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  Polish-American  students 
searching  for  their  roots.  In  addition,  the  course  deals  academically  with  a  major  immigrant  group  which  has 
played  an  important  role  in  the  development  of  the  United  States  since  1608.  Lectures  emphasize  Polish 
History,  history  of  the  Poles  in  America,  folk  arts  and  crafts,  folk  traditions,  as  well  as  the  fine  arts.  The 
course  includes  the  history  of  Poland  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  the  Golden  Age,  and  Poland's  early 
■  struggle  for  political  and  religious  freedom. 
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PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

Plant  Diseases  and  Their  Control 
PLPATH  100 

Occurrence  and  importance  of  plant  diseases  in  the  produc- 
tion of  plants  for  food,  clothes,  shelter  and  beauty.   Infec- 
tious agents  and  environmental  factors,  and  principles  of 
their  control.  See  ad,  page  17. 


POLISH 

Introduction  to  the  Polish  People 
POLISH  290C 

Survey  of  Polish  civilization  with  lectures,  slides,  film,  exhib- 
its and  demonstrations.  No  knowledge  of  the  Polish  language 
required.   See  ad,  page  23. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Public  Administration   (D) 
POLSCI  223 

Organization  of  bureaucracy,  bureaucratic  life,  constitution- 
al position  and  political  role  of  governmental  bureaucracy. 

Political  Theory  and  Public  Policy   (D)    (Holyoke) 
POLSCI  226 

Social  policy  in  the  United  States.   Normative  issues  raised 
in  controversies  over  selected  cases  of  social  and  economic 
policy  in  the  light  of  main  traditions  of  Western  political 
thought  and  of  recent  work  on  logical  and  ethical  aspects  of 
social  choice. 

Constitutional  Law   (D) 
POLSCI  260 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  leading  cases  interpret- 
ing the  United  States  Constitution. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Elementary  Psychology   (D) 
PSYCH  101 

Introduction  to  the  basic  approaches  and  concepts  of  mod- 
ern psychology.   Examples  from  the  areas  of  perception, 
conditioning,  cognitive  processes,  social  behavior,  tests  and 
measurement,  and  personality. 

Psychological  Methods   (D) 
PSYCH  141 

Introduction  to  the  ways  questions  about  behavior  are  for- 
mulated and  then  tested  through  experiments.    Lectures  and 
laboratory  experiences  involving  concepts  from  many  areas  of 
psychology  expose  psychology  majors  to  procedures  utilized 
in  designing,  conducting  and  reporting  experiments.    Prerequi- 
site:   Psychology  101 . 

Sensation  and  Perception   (D) 
PSYCH  210 

Methods,  data  and  theories  of  the  functioning  of  various 
sensory  systems.   Surveys  basic  sensory  processes  in  cutan- 
eous sensation,  audition,  vision,  gustation  and  olfaction;  and 
higher  perceptual  processes  in  selected  senses.    Prerequisite: 
Psychology  101. 


Child  Behavior  and  Development   (D) 
PSYCH  260 

Psychological  development  of  the  child,  including  theories, 
methods  and  data  of  child  behavior  studies.    Prerequisite: 
Psychology  101. 

Social  Psychology   (D) 
PSYCH  280 

Introduction  to  the  principles  and  study  of  social  behavior. 
Psychological  factors  involved  in  attitude  formation  and 
change,  communication  and  persuasion,  and  small  group  pro- 
cesses.   Prerequisite:    Psychology  101. 

Theories  and  Practice  in  Counseling 
PSYCH  365 

Theories,  techniques  and  tests  necessary  in  counseling  and 
guidance.    Practice  in  organizing  and  evaluating  relevant  data 
in  the  analysis  of  illustrative  cases.   Prerequisite:   Psycholo- 
gy 270,  or  31 1 ,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Seminar:    Community  Mental  Health    (Holyoke) 
PSYCH  391J 

Review  of  the  origins  of  the  community  mental  health  move- 
ment in  terms  of  the  shortcomings  of  traditional  mental 
health  models  and  the  development  of  new  approaches.    Ex- 
amination and  evaluation  of  specific  community  mental 
health  programs:    crisis  intervention,  early  detection,  use  of 
paraprofessionals,  prevention  of  emotional  disorder,  environ- 
mental interventions,  social  change  and  social  networks. 


RHETORIC 

Language  and  Writing   (B) 
RHET  100G 

Basic  language  behavior  course:   writing,  editing  and  rewrit- 
ing to  attain  clarity  in  the  use  of  words,  syntax  and  organi- 
zation. Subject  matter  is  interdisciplinary.   Note:   This  is 
not  a  remedial  writing  course.    It  will  begin  at  a  more 
elementary  level  than  other  Group  One  courses,  but  will  de- 
velop in  rapid  sequence  to  accomplish  the  same  goals  as 
other  Rhetoric  100  courses. 

Language  and  Speaking    (B) 
RHET  110A 

Interpersonal  and  public  communication:   selection,  arrange- 
ment and  development  of  ideas  and  materials  for  oral  com- 
munication; the  use  of  language  for  conveying  meaning, 
thinking,  reasoning,  problem-solving  and  decision-making; 
analysis  of  audience  attitudes  and  beliefs;  identification  of 
purpose  and  assessment  of  effects  of  communication;  ethi- 
cal considerations  in  influencing  others;  and  evaluation  of 
one's  own  and  others'  public  messages. 


SOCIOLOGY 

Self,  Society  and  Interpersonal  Relations  (D) 
SOCIOL105 

Introduction  to  basic  concepts,  perspectives  and  data  in 
sociology,  via  the  approach  of  social  psychology.   Relation- 
ship between  individual,  group  and  society.   Socialization, 
social  roles,  social  interaction,  dynamics  of  small  groups, 
the  self,  attitudes  and  language  and  communication. 


Higher  Education  in  America   (D) 
SOCIOL224 

Organizational  context  within  which  undergraduate  and 
post-graduate  education  take  place.    Historical  and  interna- 
tional comparison,  with  review  of  discussions  of  individual 
development.    Higher  education  in  its  broader  relationship 
to  other  human  activities. 

Social  Movements   (D) 
SOCIOL246 

Analysis  of  structure,  dynamics  and  significance  of  both 
political  and  religious  social  movements,  particularly  in  mod- 
ern society.    Effects  on  a  social  movement  of  leadership, 
ideology,  member  commitment  and  control  and  opposition. 

Deviance  and  Social  Order    (D) 
SOCIOL250 

Relationship  between  deviance  and  the  maintenance  of  so- 
cial order.   Sociological  theories  of  individual  and  sub-cul- 
tural deviance,  with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  agents  of  social 
control  in  the  definition  of  categories  of  deviance  and  in  the 
selection  and  treatment  of  deviants.    Primarily  for  upper  di- 
vision students.    Prerequisite:   at  least  one  other  Sociology 
course,  preferably  at  the  100  level. 

Background  to  the  Study  of  Social  Welfare    (D) 
SOCIOL  292 

Historical  development  and  current  status  of  British  and 
American  concerns  about  poverty  in  the  context  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution.   Sociological  perspectives  concerning 
differentials  in  the  access  to  economic  security  and  social  re- 
wards.   Problems  of  measurement  and  planning  related  to 
social  policies. 


SPANISH 

Elementary  Spanish  I 
SPAN  110 

For  students  with  no  previous  creditable  training  in  Spanish. 
Intensive  pratice  in  language  skills.  To  fulfill  the  language  re 
quirement,  most  students  are  required  to  continue  by  taking 
Spanish  120,  130,  140. 


STATISTICS 

Elementary  Statistics   (E) 
STATIS  121 

Selected  topics  in  elementary  probability  and  statistics:   dis- 
crete models  for  chance  experiments,  conditional  probabili- 
ties; "odds"  and  betting  schemes,  combinatorics,  averages 
and  standard  deviation,  random  sampling,  binomial  and 
normal  distributions,  regression,  statistical  inference,  chi- 
square  test.   Students  who  intend  to  use  statistics  as  a  re- 
search tool,  but  who  do  not  have  a  calculus  background, 
should  elect  Statistics  231,  232.    Students  with  a  calculus 
background  should  elect  Statistics  315,  316. 


WOMEN'S  STUDIES 

Introduction  to  Women's  Studies  (Holyoke) 
WOST  190 

Women's  lives  and  the  history  of  women's  experiences 
from  a  variety  of  perspectives.    Included  are  works  of  Betty 


Friedan,  Shulamith  Firestone,  Gornick  and  Moran,  Joyce 
Ladner,  Sheila  Rowbotham,  Ann  Oakley,  Simone  de  Beau- 
voir,  and  an  anthology  of  feminist  papers  edited  by  Alice 
Rossi. 

The  Englishwoman,  1815-1914 
WOST  290C 

Changes  effected  in  the  lives  of  women  by  19th  century 
industrialization  and  urbanization.    Includes  love,  marriage 
and  divorce;  education;  childhood;  class  issues;  politics;  roles 
of  famous  women;  and  Feminism. 


ZOOLOGY 

Introductory  Zoology    (E) 
ZOOL  101 

Principles  of  zoology  including  cell  structure  and  metabo- 
lism, heredity,  development,  behavior,  evolution,  ecology, 
and  anatomy  and  physiology  of  major  groups  in  the  animal 
kingdom.    Background  for  understanding  current  biological 
problems.   Two  class  hours,  one  three-hour  laboratory. 

Scientific  Illustration 
ZOOL  286A 

Introduction  to  basic  techniques  and  development  of  skills 
necessary  for  creation  of  scientific  illustrations  for  use  in 
technical  papers  and  teaching  aids.   Appreciation  of  the  field 
of  scientific  illustration.   Some  background  in  basic  design 
is  helpful. 
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Keep 
your 

education  going 

at  the  Division  of 
Continuing 
Education 

Credit-Free  Workshop 
information  begins  on 
page  33. 


DAY/LOCATION  SCHEDULE 


MONDAY 

ANTH  104/lntroduction  to  Cultural 

Anthropology 
Art  100/Basic  Drawing 
ART  240/Printmaking  Relief 
BA  1 10/lntroduction  to  Computers  for 

Business 
BGS  100A/Women  in  Society 
COINS  122/lntro  to  Problem  Solving 

Using  the  Computer 
ECON  181  /Economics  and  Urban  Problems 
EDUC-H  910/School  Counseling  Theory 
EDUC-T  590E/Decision-Making  Processes 
ENGL262/The  Modern  Novel 
FRENCH  110/Elementary  French  I 
GB  FIN  201 /Corporation  Finance 
GEOL  191  /Introduction  to  Rocks  and 

Minerals 
HIST  337/The  City  and  the  Modern  U.S. 
HRTA  100/lntroduction 
LEGAL  202/lntermediate  Legal  Studies 
LING  201 /Intro  to  Linguistic  Theory 
MATH  101 /An  Algebraic  Review 
MATH  102/Analytic  Geometry  with 

Elementary  Functions 
MATH  103/Precalculus  Trigonometry 
MGT  2T4/Personnel  Management 
MKTG  225/Sales  Management 
MUSIC  101/lntroduction  to  Music 
PL  SOIL  100/Basic  Plant  Science 
PSYCH  101 /Elementary  Psychology 
RHET  lOOG/Language  and  Writing 
SOCIOL  292/Background  to  the  Study  of 

Social  Welfare 
WOST  190/lntroduction  to  Women's  Studies 


TUESDAY 

ACCTG  120/lntroduction  to  Financial 
Accounting 

AN  SCI  386A/Horse  Breeds,  Types  and 
Selection- 

ART  117/lntroduction  to  Visual  Arts 

ART  120/Basic  Design  I 

ART  242/Printmaking:    Intaglio  I 

ART  260/Sculpture  I 

BGS  201 /Occupational  Safety-Health 
Management 

BOTANY  101/General  Botany 

CONTED  0505/Catalog  and  Classifica- 
tion (Lib.  Sci.) 

CONTED  0528/Multi-Media  and  the 
Library  (Lib.  Sci.) 

ECON  104/1  ntro  to  Macreconomics 

EDUC  290B/590B/lnnovative  Approaches 
to  Adult  Education 

EDUC-H  701/Practicum  for  School  Guidance 

ENGL  152/Reading  Fiction 

ENT  126/lnsects  and  Man 


FRENCH  120/Elementary  French  II 
GB  FIN  260/lntroduction  to  Law 
HIST  140/European  History 
JS  200/lntro  to  News  Writing  and  News 

Reporting 
MATH  120/Math  for  Business 
MATH  127/Calculus  for  the  Life  and 

Social  Sciences  I 
MGT  230/Managerial  Behavior 
MGT  230/Managerial  Behavior 
MKTG  201 /Fundamentals  of  Marketing 
NURSE  340 /Leadership  in  Nursing 
NURSE  391  A/Seminar:    A  Model  of  the 

Patient  Teaching  Process 
PHIL  105/lntroduction  to  Philosophy 
PHYSIC  100/lntroduction  to  Physics: 

the  Worls  Beyond  Our  Senses 
PL  SOIL  190X/Landscape  Maintenance 
POLSCI  260/Constitutional  Law 
PSYCH  141 /Psychological  Methods 
PSYCH  280/Social  Psychology 
RHET  1 10A/Language  and  Speaking 
SOCIOL  246/Social  Movements 
WOST  290C/The  English  Woman 
ZOOL  101/lntroductory  Zoology  (Lecture) 

WEDNESDAY 

ANTH  290Z/Man  and  the  Horse 

ART  100/Basic  Drawing 

ART  190C/Visual  Arts  of  Asia 

ART  240/Printmaking  Relief  I 

COINS  201 /Assembly  Language  Programming 

COMSTU  210/lnterpersonal  Communications 

EDUC  290A/Photography  I 

EDUC-D  390A/690A/Nutrition,  Learning 

and  Behavior 
EDUC-H  791  C/Seminar:    The  Role  of  the 

Elementary  School  Counselor 
ENGL  341/Creative  Writing 
GB  FIN  250/Administrative  Statistics 
HIST  320/Civil  War  Era 

JS  201 /Introduction  to  Mass  Communication 
LEGAL  290D/lndividualism,  Community, 

and  Legal  Process 
MATH  101 /An  Algebraic  Review 
MATH  102/Analytic  Geometry  with 

Elementary  Functions 
MATH  103/Precalculus  Trigonometry 
MGT  231 /Administrative  Theory 
MKTG  210/Buyer  Behavior 
NURSE  391B/Seminar:    Communication  in 

Nursing 
PHIL  201 /Plato  and  Aristotle 
PL  PATH  100/Plant  Diseases  and  Their 

Control 
PL  SOIL  205/Small  Fruit  Technology 
POLISH  290C/lntroduction  to  the  Polish 

People 
POLSCI  223/Public  Administration 
PSYCH  210/Sensation  and  Perception 


PSYCH  365/Theories  of  Counseling 
PSYCH  391J/Community  Mental  Health 
SOCIOL  105/Self,  Society  and  Interpersonal 

Relations 
SPAN  110/Elementary  Spanish 
STATIS  121 /Elementary  Statistics 


THURSDAY 


ACCTG  130/lntroduction  to  Managerial 

Accounting 
ANTH  103/lntroduction  to  Physical  Anth 
ART  120/Basic  Design  I 
ART  242/Printmaking:    Intaglio  I 
ART  260/Sculpture  I 
ASTRON  100/Exploring  the  Universe 
BGS  100B/Back  to  School 
COMSTU  121/lntro  to  Mass  Communications 
ECON  103/lntro  to  Macroeconomics 
EDUC  290C/Dramatizing  the  Curriculum 
EDUC  290D/Human  Crisis:    Interventions 

for  Helpers 
EDUC-H  791D/lndividual  Intelligence 

Testing  # 

FS  &  N  102/World  Food  Habits 
GEOL  105/Geology  and  Man 
GEOL  105/Geology  and  Man 
HIST  186/New  Approaches:    Lizzie  Borden 
JS  391D/Seminar:    Public  Relations 
LEGAL  201 /Introduction  to  Legal  Studies 
MATH  120/Mathematics  for  Business  I 
MATH  127/Calculus  for  the  Life  and  Social 

Sciences  I 
MGT  201  /Principles  of  Management 
PHIL  1 10/lntroduction  to  Ethics 
POLSCI  226/Political  Theory  and  Public 

Policy 
PSYCH  260/Child  Psychology 
SOCIOL  224/Higher  Education  in  America 
SOCIOL  250/Deviance  and  Social  Order 
ZOOL  101/lntroductory  Zoology  (Lab) 
ZOOL  286A/Scientific  Illustration 


BY  ARRANGEMENT 

NURSE  39JC/Common  Health  Problems  of 
Infants  and  Children:  Nursing  Care  and 
Management 


Courses  appearing  in  italics  are  to  be 

held  in  Springfield;  exact  location  to 

be  announced. 

Courses  appearing  in  bold  are  to  be 

held  at  Holyoke  Community  College; 

check  Schedule  of  Courses  for  exact 

location. 


which  bugs 
taste  best? 


-ENT  126   E  CORE 


Can  potato  bugs  read?    Why  do  moths  run  into  streetlights?    Why  do  mosquitoes  always  seem  to  attack  when  we  are  trying  to 
sleep?   Do  the  ugliest  lady  cockroaches  become  wall  flowers?    Are  insects  sexier  than  humans?    Is  the  only  good  bug  a  dead  bug? 
Entomology  126  studies  the  answers  to  these  questions  as  well  as  the  widespread  effect  of  insects  on  human  life  and  well  being. 
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OEPT  COURSE  SCHEDULE     TITLE  CORE  CR 

SEC  NUMBER     MEETING  TIMES    BLOG  ROOM 


A-t-C-0-u-lt-T-l-N-G 

ACCTG   120*     INTRO  f IN»N  ACCTG 

1  931918  TU  19.00-22.00 

ACCTG   130*     INTRO  TO  MGRL  ACCTG 

1  932126  TM  19.00-22.00 


A-N-1-N-A-l   S-C-l-E-H-C-E 


AN    SCI     386A  SP-HRS    BROS-TYP-SEL 

91  932304    TU  19.0022-00 


»-N-T-H-*-©-r-O-L-0-G-Y 

»NTM    103»     INTRO  PHYSICAL  »NTM 

1     932485  TH  19.00-22.00 
ANTH    10**     INTRO  CULTURAL  ANTM 

I     932663  M  19.00-22.00 
ANTH    2902     HAN  I    THE  HORSE 

91     932641  H  19.00-22.00 


100'  BASIC    OAAMING 

1  933203    M»     19.00-22.00 

1174  INTRO    TO    VISUAL    ARTS 

1  933364    TU. 19. 00-22. 00 

120»  BASIC    DESIGN     I 

I  933562    TUTH    19.00-22.00 

190C  VISUAL    ARTS    OF    ASIA 

91  933740    m    19.00-22.00 

240*  PRINTNAMNG-REL    I 

1  933926    MH     19. 00-22. 00 

242*  PPINTMAKING-INTAG    I 

1  934102    TUTH     19.00-22.00 

260»  SCULPTURE     I 


3CR 

2 
3CR 


3CH    LAB  FEE:    S5.00 


SCR 
K-17 

3CP 
102 

3CR 
102 


3CR 
429 

3CR 
219 

3CR 
431 

3CR 

1  16 

3CR  LAB  FEE:   $8.00 
431 

3CR  LAB  FEE:   S12.00 
108 

3CR  LAB  FEE:    S15.00 


1 


934283    TUTH    19.00-22.00 


A.-S-T-R-0-N-O-M-V 


ASTRON    100*  EXPLORING    UNIVERSE 

1  934461    TH    19.00-22.00 


3CR 
107 


«-U-S-l-N-£-S-S       A-O-M-I-N-l-S-T-R-A-T-l-O-N 

BA  110*  INTRO    BUS   COMP 

I  934649    M    19.00-22.00  S 


3CR    LAB  FEE:    S15.00 
66 


•-•-t-H-l-l-O-d      0-F      G-e-*-e-ll-A-l       S-T-U-O-l-E-S 


100A  MOHEN    IN    SOCIETY 

91  934827   M    19.00-22.00 

1008  BACK    TO    SCHOOL 

91  933001    TH    19.00-22.00 

20l»  OCCUP    SAFTY-HLTH   MGT 

1  935182    TU    19.00-22.00 


8-O-T-A-N-Y 


BOTANY    101*  GENERAL    BOTANY 

1  935360    TU    19.00-22.00 


3CR 
HERT      107 

3CRLab  Fee:    $10.00 

HERT       102 
3CR 

HLYKCC  A342 


3CR  LAB  FEE:   $2.00 
301 


C-0-N-*-U-T-E-« 


I-N-f-0-P.-M-A-T-I-O-N       S-C-l-E-N-C-E 


COINS       122»  INTR    PRB    SOLV    H/COHP 

1  935548    M    19.00-22.00 

COINS       201*  ASSEMBLY    LANG    PAOGRH 

1  935726    »    19.00-22.00 


E         4CR  LAB  FEE:   S10.00 
ORES       208 

4CR  LAB  FEE:    SIO.OO 
GRES       20B 


C-0-»-»-U-»t-I-C-A-T-I-0-N       S-T-U-O-l-E-S 

COMSTU  121*     INTRO  TC  MASS  COMM         0  3CR 

1     935904  TH  19.00-22.00      HERT  113 

COMSTU  210*     INTERPERSONAL  COMM         C  3CR 

1     936081  M  19.00-22.00       HEFT  107 


NOTE:    Courses  listed  as  CONTED  are  offered  through 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island  Extension  Program  and 
carry  three  (3)  URI  graduate  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified.   Transcripts  are  maintained  by  URI  Division 
of  University  Extension,  Promenade  and  Gaspee  Streets, 
Providence,  Rl  02908.    (Library  Science  course  descriptions 
can  be  found  on  page  31.) 


3EPT    COURSE    SCMEOULE 
SEC    NUMBER 


TITLE 
MEET ING    T  IMES 


CORE    CR 
BLOG    POOH 


C-0-N-T-l-N-O-l-N-G      E-0-U-C-A-T-l-O-W 


CONTEO    0505 
1 


CONTEO    0528 

1 


CATALOG    f.    CLASSIFICA 
936269    TU    19.00-21.30 
URI  LIBRARY  SCIENCE  CREDIT 

MLTI    MEDIA    t    THE    LIB 
936447    TU    4.00-16.30 
URI  LIBRARY  SCIENCE  CREDIT 


E-C-0-N-O-M-I-C-S 


SBA 


3CR 
102 
0         3CR 
SBA  102 

0    JCR 
HERT   111 


INTRO  TO  MICROECON 
936625  TH  19.00-22.00 

INTRO  TO  MACROECON 
93680}  TU  19.00-22.00 

ECON  t  URBAN  PR06S 
936984  M  19.00-22.00 


E-0-U-C-A-T-l-O-N 

EDUC         290A  PHOTOGRAPHY     1 

91  937168    M    19.00-22.00 

EDUC       290B  INNOAPPR  ADULT  ED 

91  00CO01   TU   19.00  22  00 

EDUC  290C  DRAMATIZING    THE    CURB 

91  937346    TH    19.00-22.00 

EOUC  2900  HUM   CRIS/INTRV    HLPRS 

91  937524    TH     19.00-22.00 

EDUC        590B  INNOAPPR  ADULT  ED 

91  000002  TU   19.0022.00 


E-O-U-C       O-E-S-I-G-N-S       E-F-F-6-C-T       L-E-A-R-N-I-N-G 


3CR 

HERT 

111 

3CR 

HERT 

3CR 

HEPT 

107 

3CF 

MEt  T 

111 

3CR 

EOUC  0  390*     NUTPIT/LRNG  C  8EnAy 

91  937702  W  19.00-22.00 

EDUC  C  690*      NUTP[T/LRNG  L     8EHAV 

91  937883  M  19.00-^2.00 


e-D-u-c    t+-u-M    *-p-p-l     s-o-c     c     e 

EOUC    M    701*  PBCTCM     in    SCH    Gu!0 

1  938067    TU    19.00-22.00 

EOUC    M    791C  SEN-POLE    EC"    SCH    COU 

91  9382*5    M     19.00-22.00 

EOUC    H    791D  SEN-INOlV    INTEL    "FST 

91  V3tJ<.23    TH    19.00-22.00 

EOUC    M    910*  SCM    COUNSLING    THECPY 

I  938601    H    19.00-22.00 


MEPT       id 

3CP 
HERT       Hi 


6CR 
111 


3CC 

11  7 
31-fi 

11  / 
iCf- 

1  1  1 


E-O-U-C    T-R-A-N-S-D-l-S-C-l-P-L-l-N-A-R-Y 
EDUCT    590E  DECISION  PROCESSES  3CR 

91  000003  M    19.002200  HERT 

NOTE:    Specific  room  assignments  not  made  at  the  time 
this  catalog  was  printed  will  be  made  by  the  time  In-Person 
Registration  takes  place. 


E-H-G-L-l-S 

ENGL     152* 


READING  FICTION 
938960  Tu  19.00-22.00 
262»      NOD  NOVEL  1S30-1960 
1      9391*4  »*  19.00-22.00 
3M»     CREATIVE  -RITlNG 


r 

JC1 

HEPT 

113 

C 

3C^ 

HERT 

117 

3CR  LAB  FEE 

1 


939322  H  19.00-22.00 


SB 


OEPT    COURSE    SCHEDULE  J1TLE 

SEC    NUMBER  MEETING    TIMES 


E-N-T-O-H-O-L-O-G-V 


126*     INSECTS  AND  MAN 

1     939500  TU  19-00-22.00 


F-H-C-N-C-H 

FRENCH    110*  ELEMENTARY    FRENCH 

1  939661    M    19.00-22.00 

FRENCH    120*  ELEMENTARY    FRENCH 

I  939869    TU    19.00-22.00 


CORE    CR 
BLOG    ROOM 


E  3CF 

FERN       B-l 


3CR 
HE  R  T       118 

3CR 
HFRT       117 


F-O-H-0      S-C-I-E-N-C-E       L      N-U-T-R-l-T-I-O-N 


102*  WORLD    FOOD    HABITS  3CR 

1  940048    TH    19.00-22.00  HERT       118 


G-E-H-E-R-A-l   6-U-S-I-N-E-S-S   F-I-N-A-N-C-E 
G8  FIN  201* 


CORPORATION  FINANCE 
1     940226  M  19.00-22.00 

GB  FIN  250*     ADMINISTRATIVE  STAT 
1     940404  H  19.00-22.00 

G8  FIN  260*     INTRO  TO  LAD 

1     940585  TU  19.00-22.00 


G-E-0-l-O-G-Y 

GEOL  105*  GEOLOGY    AND    MAN 

1  940763    TH    19.00-22.00 

2  000004  TH  9.05-12.05 
GEOL          191*  POCKS    L    MINERALS 

1  940941    M    19.00-22.00 

H-I-S-T-O-R-Y 

HIST  140*  PB    EUR    HIS    1500-1815 

1  941125    TU    19.00-22.00 
HIST          186*  NEW    APPROACH    AM    HIST 

1  941303    TH    19.00-22.00 
HIST          320*  THE    CIVIL    WAR    ERA 

1  941484    M    19.00-22.00 
HIST          337*  CITY    IN    MODERN    US 

1  941662    M     19.00-22.00 


3CR 
102 

3CR  LAB  FEE:    $6.00 
102 

3CR 
103 


E  3CR   LAB  FEE:    $3.00 

M0R4       161 
HLYKCC  C214 
£  3CP  LAB  FEE:    $3.00 

M0B4       161 


C  3CR  LAB  FEE:    $10.00 

HERT  118 

C  3CR 

HEFT  106 

C  3CR 

HERT  119 

C  3CR 

HERT  lis 


H-O-T-E-L      R-E-S-T      C       T-R-A-V-E-l       A-O-M-l-N 


HRTA  100*  INTPOruCTION 

I  941840    M     19.00-22.00 


J-O-U-R-N       S-T-U-O-l-E-S 

JS  200*  INTR    NEWS     L    RPTNG 

1  942024    TU    19.00-22.00 

JS  201*  INTRO    TO    MASS    COMM 

1  942202    H    19.00-22.00 

JS  391D  SFM-PUBLIC    PFL 

91  942383    TH    19.00-22.00 


3CR 
103 


3CR  LAB  FEE:    $5.00 
Mf_H    E-10 

3CR  LAB  FEE:   $5.00 
HEPT       205 

3CP 
HEPT       MO 


L-E-6-A-l       S-T-U-D-I-E-S      P-R-O-G-R-A-M 

LEGAL       201*  INTRO    LEGAL    STUDIES 

1  942561    TH    19.00-22.00  SB 

LEGAL       202*  INTER    LEGAL    STUDIES 

1  942749    M    19.00-22.00  SB 

LEGAL       2900  INO/COMM    t    LEGAL    PRO 

91  942927    U    19.00-22.00  SB 


3CR  LAB  FEE:  $4.00 
110 

3CR  LAB  FEE:  $4.00 
110 

3CP  LAB  FEE:  $4.00 
110 


L-l-N-6-U-I-S-T-I-C-S 


201* 
1 


INTRO  L ING  THEORY 
943101  M  19.00-22.00 


C 

HERT 


3CR 
108 


M-A-T-H-E-M-A-T- I-C-S 

MATH         101*  ALGEBRAIC    REVIEW  1CP 

SEPT  6-OCT  4-NO  DROPS,  ADDS  AFTER  SEPT  10 
FINAL  EXAM  OCT  4.  19.00-21.00 
1  943282    MW     19.00-21.00  GRES       201 

MATH  102*  ANAL    GECM/ELEM    FUNC  ICR 

OCT  11-NOV  8-NO  DROPS,  ADDS  AFTER  OCT  15 
FINAL  EXAM  NOV  8,  19.00-21.00 
1  943460    MH    19.00-21.00  GPES       210 

MATH         103*  PRECALC    TRIG  1CP 

NOV  12  DEC  15-NO  DROPS.  ADDS  AFTER  NOV  19 
FINAL  EXAM  DEC  13,  19.00-21.00 
1  943648    MM    19.00-21.00  GRES       307 

MATH         120*  MATH    FOR    BUSINESS    I  E  3CP 

1  943S26    TUTH    19.00-20.30         S8A         106 

MATH  127*  CALC    LIFE-SOC     SCI     I  E  3CP 

1  944000    TUTH    19.00-20.30         GRES       307 


OEPT    COURSE    SCHEDULE  TITLE 

SEC    NUMBER  MEETING    TIMES 


«-»-N-»-G-£-M-E-N-T 

MGT  201*  PRINCIPLES    OF    MGT 

I  944181    TH    19.00-22.00 

MGI  214*  PtRSUNNtL     MANAGfcMtNT 

1  944393    M    19.00-22.00 

MGT  230*  MANAGERIAL    BEHAVIOR 

1  944571  TU  19.00-22.00 

2  944602  TU  19.00-22.00 
MGT     231*     ADMIN  THEORY 

1  944783  W  19.00-22.00 


M-A-R-K-E-T- I-N-G 


CORF  CR 
BLDG  ROOM 


3CR 

SB  A 

103 

3CP 

SB  A 

103 

3CP 

SfA 

107 

HLYKCC  A340 

3TR 

SBA 

106 

201* 
1 
2  10* 


Rl-U-S-I-C 
MUSIC       101* 


FUND    OF    MKTG 
944961     TU    19.00-22.00 

BUYER    BEHAVIOR 
945179    W    19.00-22.00 

SALES    MANAGEMENT 
945357    M    19.00-22.00 


APPRECIATION-INTRO 
945535    M    19.00-22.00 


N-U-R-S-l-N-G 

NURSE       340*  LEADERSHIP    IN    NURSNG 

1  945713  TU19. 00-22. 00 
NURSE       391A  SEM-MOD    PATIENT    TCH 

'     -91  945894    TU    19.00-22.00 
NURSE       391B  SFM-COMM    IN    NURSING 

91  946078    W     19.00-22.00 
NURSE       391C  SEM-COM    HEAL    PROS 

91  946256    BY    APRGT 


Spfld 


3CR 

109 
3CP 

107 
3CR 

106 


3CP 
154 


3CR 

3CP 
404 

3CP. 
404 

3CR 


NOTE:    The  specific  locations  of  those  Nursing  courses 
to  be  offered  in  Springfield  has  not  been  confirmed. 
This  information  will  be  available  by  the  time  In-Person 
Registration  takes  place. 

P-H-I-L-O-S-O-P-H-Y 

PHIL    105*     INTROvTO  PHIL' 

1  946434  TU  19. 00-22. 00 
PHIL    110*     INTO  TO  ETHICS 

1  946612  TH  19.00-22.00 
PHIL    201*     PLATO  AND  ARISTOTLE 

1     946793  W  19.00-22.00 


c 

3CR 

HERT 

119 

C 

3CR 

HEPT 

119 

C 

3CP 

HEPT 

211 

P-M-Y-S- I-C-S 

PHYSIC  100* 


AN  INTRO  TO  PHYSICS 
946971  TU  19.00-22.00 


P-l-A-N-T   P-A-T-H-0-L-O-G- Y 


PLPATH  100*     PLANT  OIS  L    CONTROL 
1     947155  H  19.00-22.00 


3CR 

107 


3CP 
8-1 


P-L-A-lt-T 
PLSOIL  100* 


S-O-I-L   S-C-l-E-N-C-E-S 


BASIC  PLANT  SCIENCE 
1     947333  M  19.00-22.00 
PLSOIL  190X     HOME  LAND  MAINT 

91     947511  TU  19.00-22.00 
PLSOIL  205*     SMALL  FRUIT  TECH 
1     947692  W  19.00-22.00 


POLISH  290C     INTPC  TO  POLISH  PEOP 
91     947870  W  19.00-22.00 


P-O-L-I-T-I-C-A-L  S-C-I-E-N-C-E 

POLSCI    223*  PUB  ADMINISTRATION 

1  948054  H    19.00-22.00 

POLSCI    226*  POL  THRY    C    PUB    POLCY 

1  948232  TH    19.00-22.00 

POLSCI    260*  CONSTITUTIONAL    LAW 

1  948410  TU    19.00-22.00 


P-S-V-C-H-O-L-O-G-Y 

PSYCH       101*  ELEMENTARY    PSYCH 

1  948591    M    19.00-22.00 
PSYCH       141*  PSYCH    MTHDS 

1  948800    TU    19.00-22.00 
PSYCH       21U*  SENSATION    C    PERCEP 

I  948981    w    19.00-22.00 
PSYCH      260*  CHILD    BEHAV    &    DEVFL 

1  949165    TH    19.00-22.00 
PSYCH      280*  SOCIAL     PSYCHOLOGY 

1  949343    TU    19.00-22.00 
PSYCH       365*  THFOP     C    PRACT    COUNSL 

1  949521    w    19.00-22.00 
PSYCH       39U  SFM-COMM    MNTL    H.EALTH 

91  949709    W     19.00-22.00 


E  3CP  LAB  FEE:    S6.00 

FREN       209 

3CP  LAB  FEE:  $5.00 
FREN       209 

3CRLAB  FEE:  $4.00 
FREN       209 


3CR 
225 


0  3CR 
HERT       212 

D  3CR 

HLYK  CC  A340 

0  3CR 
HEPT       206 


D         3CP  LAB  FEE:    S2.00 
TORN       622 

0         3CP  LAB  FEE:    $5.00 
BART         66 

C         3CP  LAB  FEE:   $1.00 
BART         35 

D         3CR  LAB  FEE:    S2.00 
TOBN      622 

0         3CP  LAB  FEE:   SI  .00 
TCRN      622 

3CP  LAB  FEE:    $2.00 
TORN       622 

3CR 
HLYKCC  A340 


23 


OEPT  COURSE     SCHEDULE 
SEC    NUMBER 


TITLE 

MEETING    TIMES 


R-H-E-T-O-R-l-C 

RMET  LOOG  RHET    OF    LANG    AND    MR 

91  949880    H     19.00-22.00 

RHET  110A  LANGUAGE    L    SPEAKING 

91  950069    TU    19.00-22.00 


S-0-C-l-O-L-o-G-T 

SOCIOL     105»  SELFiSOC    I    INTER    REL 

1  950247    H    19.00-22.00 
SOCIOL    224P  HIGHER    ED 

1  950*25    TM    19.00-22.00 
SOCIOL    246«  SOCIAL    MOVEMENTS 

1  950603    TU    19.00-22.00 
SOCIOL    250*  DEVIANCE    t    SOC    ORDER 

1  950784    TM    19.00-22.00 
SOCIOL    2926  SDCIAL    WELFARE 

1  950962    M    19.00-22.00 


s-p-a-n-i-s- 

SPAN  110* 


CORE    C» 
8LDG    POOM 


P,  3CF 

HERT  110 

I)  3CP 

ME  P  T  110 


D 

3CR 

HERT 

217 

r 

3CR 

HERT 

209 

D 

3CR 

HERT 

207 

0 

3CR 

HEPT 

207 

n 

3CR 

HEM 

201 

OEPT    COURSE    SCHEDULE  TITLE 

SEC    NUMBER  MEETING    TIMES 


S-T-A-T-l-S-T-l-C-S 


SIAT1S  121"     ELEM  STATISTICS 

1     951324  k  19.00-22.00 


y-O-N-E-lf-'-S   S-T-U-D-l-E-S 

MOST    190*     INTRO  TO  MOMENS  STUD 

1  951502  M  19.00-22.00 
MOST    290C     ENG  WOMEN  1815-1914 

91  951683  TU  19.00-22.00 


2-0-0-L-O-G-V 


200L 

101* 

LEC 

1 

LAS 

1 

200L 

286A 

91 

INTRO    ZOOLOGT 
951861     TU    19.00-21.00 
951895    TH    19.00-22.00 

SCIENTIFIC     ILLUS 
952079    Th     19.00-2200 


CORE    CR 
BLOG    POOM 


3CR 
311 


3CR 

HLYKCC  A340 

3CR 
HEPT       210 


E  3CR  LAB.  FEE     S10.00 

M0P4       2UI 
MOP  336 

3CP  LAB  FEE.    S3.00 
MOt-4       201 


ELEMENTART    SPANISH 
951146    M    19.00-22.00 


3C» 
222 


NOTES 
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PROGRAM 


The  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  in  association 
with  the  University  of  Massachusetts/Amherst,  offers  both 
credit  and  credit-free  learning  experiences  to  adults  who 
are  interested  in  continuing  their  education.    While  activi- 
' ties  of  the  Division  can  range  from  one-day  intensive  learn- 
ing seminars  to  degrees  for  working  professionals  who  want 
to  pursue  their  education  on  a  part-time  basis,  all  the  learn- 
ing experiences  provided  by  the  Division  have,  in  common 
with  University  courses,  high  academic  standards. 

Because  the  adult  learner  pursuing  an  education  on  a 
part-time  basis  does  not  have  ready  access  to  the  informal 
support  and  information  sources  available  to  full-time 
students  on  the  University  campus,  the  Division's  Stu- 
dent Services  staff  of  trained  professionals  are  available 
to  provide  academic  counseling  and  information  referral 
to  Continuing  Education  students.    These  professionals 
help  students  design  transdisciplinary  degree  programs,  in- 
vestigate specialized  educational  resources  both  on  and  off 
campus,  and  arrange  for  credit  by  examiniation  or  for 
prior  experience  when  appropriate. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  asset  of  the  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  is  its  recognition  of  the  need  to  inte- 
grate the  adult  students's  learning  experiences  with  his 
or  her  on-going  professional  workday  activities.  The. 
adult  learner  is  a  demanding  and  time  conscious  student 
who  will  not  accept  less  than  top  quality  from  profession- 
als who  know  their  field  and  are  able  to  communicate 
their  expertise  efficiently  and  effectively.    The  Division 
prides  itself  on  its  ability  to  satisfy  the  educational  needs 
of  a  quality-conscious  adult  clientele  by  designing  and 
delivering  educational  programs  that  respond  to  students' 
needs. 


The  Continuing  Education  Unit 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  offers  a  number 
of  programs  which  provide  regular  academic  credit  applic- 
able to  a  degree,  but  other  programs  offered  through  the 
Division  are  designed  with  ends  other  than  a  degree  in  mind. 
These  programs  are  designed  for  in-service  training  in  a  par- 
ticular field  of  work,  whether  in  industry  or  the  professions. 

The  Continuing  Education  Unit  provides  a  record  of 
participation  in  programs  specifically  designed  for  in-ser- 
vice training.    One  Continuing  Education  Unit  (CEU) 
represents  ten  contact  hours  of  participation  in  an  organ- 
ized continuing  education  experience  under  responsible 
sponsorship,  capable  direction,  and  qualified  instruction. 
Any  CEU's  earned  while  attending  an  approved  program 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  will  be  recorded  on  stu- 
dent transcripts  by  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education. 
CEU's  are  generally  transferable  from  one  institution  to 
another. 


ARTS  EXTENSION 

The  Arts  Extension  Service  is  a  community  development 
program  which  works  to  meet  the  needs  of  continuing  educa- 
tion in  the  arts.   One  objective  of  the  AES  is  to  help  develop 
effective  and  self-sufficient  community  arts  organizations. 

Activities  include:    consulting  services  in  technical  and 
management  problems;  workshops  in  community  arts 
management  and  group  dynamics;  projects  servicing  the  arts 
interests  and  needs  of  older  people,  inner  city  people,  rural 
communities  and  other  special  interest  groups;  maintenance 
of  the  Arts  Directory,  a  listing  of  regional  artists;  a  series  of 
arts  seminars  and  conferences;  a  booking  referral  service  for 
artists;  Communities  to  Campus,  a  program  aimed  at  making 
UMass/Amherst  campus  events  more  available  to  communities, 
and  "The  New  England  Artists  Festival  and  Showcase",  which 
brings  the  art  and  performance  talent  of  western  Massachusetts 
together  for  a  major  two-day  celebration. 

AES  also  serves  as  an  arts  reference  center,  providing  in- 
formation about  and  assistance  with  arts  activities  and  ser- 
vices in  western  New  England. 

The  Arts  Extension  Service  publishes: 
The  Arts  Directory 
Arts  Festivals;  A  Work  Kit 
The  Logo  Handbook 
The  AES  News 


For  information  contact  Arts  Extension  Service,  Hills 
House  North,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA 
01002,  (413)  545-2013. 


GREAT  DECISIONS 

Great  Decisions  is  a  nationwide  program  with  worldwide 
concerns.    It  is  sponsored  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
a  national,  nonpartisan,  nonprofit  organization.   Though  the 
program  has  been  in  operation  for  21  years,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  it  will  be  coordinated  on  a  statewide  basis  in  Mas- 
sachusetts.  Stan  Rosenberg  of  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  will  be  responsible  for  coordination,  which  will 
include  help  with  materials,  hints  on  how  to  organize  groups 
and  acting  as  distributor  of  the  FPA  booklets  to  be  used  in 
the  program. 

Great  Decisions  involves  the  formation  of  informal  com- 
munity-based discussion  groups,  operating  autonomously 
and  at  an  appropriate  level  and  pace.  These  groups  will  pro- 
vide the  means  by  which  individuals  can  explore  perspectives 
on  eight  key  issues  of  importance  to  the  U.S.  and  the  world. 
This  year,  the  eight  issues  are:   Arab  vs.  Israelis;  Our  Medi- 
terranean Commitments;  Latin  America  and  the  U.S.;  Asia 
After  the  Vietnam  War;  The  American  Dream  Among  Na- 
tions; The  U.S.  in  the  World  Economy;  India;  and  Rethink- 
ing U.S.  Foreign  Policy. 

For  more  information  about  the  statewide  coordinating 
effort,  or  for  help  in  planning  a  group  or  participating  in 
one,  contact  Lin  Maria  Riotto,  Division  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation, Hills  North,  UMass/Amherst,  phone  (413)545-3410. 
For  registration  information  see  ad  in  this  catalog. 
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LIBRARY 

SCIENCE  PROGRAM 


The  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  by  arrangement 
with  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  offers  Library  Sci- 
ence courses  each  semester  which  may  be  applied  to  a  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island  Master's  degree  in  Library  Science. 

The  MSLS  degree  requires  36  hours  of  credit,  including 
six  hours  of  electives.    Half  of  the  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree may  be  completed  through  extension  before  the  par- 
ticipant continues  in  residence  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island's  campus  in  Kingston.    In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the 
degree  program,  students  must  possess  a  Bachelor's  degree 
from  an  accredited  college  or  university  with  an  average  of 
B  or  better.    It  is  not  necessary  to  be  enrolled  in  the  full 
degree  program  to  receive  credit  for  the  courses,  although 
a  Bachelor's  degree  is  still  required. 

Persons  interested  in  further  infoimation  about  applica- 
tion procedures  for  the  full  degree  program  should  contact 
the  Dean's  Office,  Graduate  Library  School,  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  74  Lower  College  Road,  Kingston,  R.I. 
02881,  telephone  (401)  792-2947.    Registration  for  indi- 
vidual Library  Science  courses  is  done  through  the  Division 
of  Continuing  Education. 

Fall  1976  Library  Science  Courses 

LSC  505*   Cataloging  and  Classification 

Introduction  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  descriptive 
and  subject  cataloging  and  classification,  using  the  Dewey 
Decimal  classification  and  Sears  subject  headings.    Intro- 
duction to  the  Library  of  Congress  classification.    Emphasis 
is  on  books  and  book-like  materials  in  libraries  of  various 
kinds.  Tuesday,  7-9:30  p.m.    Fay  Cipkowitz.  Three  credits. 
Course  Fee:   $140. 

LSC  528*    Multi-Media  and  the  Library 

The  role  of  A-V  materials  in  media  centers  and  other  types 
of  libraries.    Prerequisite:    LSC  520.   Tuesday,  4-6:30  p.m. 
James  Kenny.    Three  credits.    Course  Fee:    S140. 

'All  Library  Science  courses  are  listed  in  the  Schedule  of 
Courses  under  CONTED.   For  registration  purposes,  use 
the  Schedule  of  Courses  for  course  names  and  registration 
numbers. 


TEACHER 

EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  in  cooperation 
with  the  Teacher  Education  Council  (TEC)  of  the  School 
of  Education,  offers  a  program  for  post-baccalaureate  stu- 
dents that  leads  to  teacher  certification  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education.    Most  of  the  Teacher  Education  Pro- 
grams require  a  two  semester  commitment.    Coursework 
is  taken  the  first  semester  and  student  teaching  is  com- 
pleted the  second  semester.    Unfortunately,  we  do  not 
have  a  summer  program  at  this  time.    It  should  be  noted 
that  this  is  not  a  graduate  program.    It  is  designed  only 
for  teacher  certification. 


Teacher  Education  Programs 

Agricultural  Education  Home  Economics 

Amherst  Pelham  Elementary    Human  Services 


Program 
Bilingual  Bi-Cultural 

Education 
Boston-English  Project 

(Secondary) 
Early  Childhood  Education 
Education  Through  Work 
Elementaiy  Education 
English 

Environmental  Education 
Explorations!     (Individually 

Designed  Program) 
Future  Studies 
German 

Admission 


Integrated  Day  Model 

International  Education 

Mathematics 

Music 

New  Mexico  Cross-Cultural 

Education 
Off-Campus,  England 
Physical  Education 
Russian 
Science 
Social  Studies 
Spanish 
Urban  Education 


In  order  to  enroll  in  any  certification  program,  all  appli- 
cants must  have  a  bachelor's  degree  and  must  be  selected 
by  the  Coordinator  of  Post-Baccalaureate  Programs  as  well 
as  by  the  programs  for  which  they  are  applying.    Applicants 
need:    (1)    a  formal  application  form,  (2)  two  letters  of 
recommendation,  (3)  official  transcripts,  (4)  interview  by 
the  Coordinator  of  Post-Baccaluareate  Programs. 

During  the  interview,  applicants  should  determine  the 
amount  of  course  work  required  and  student  teaching  site 
information.    Once  applicants  have  been  formally  accepted 
to  specific  programs,  they  must  return  to  the  Coordinator 
for  finalizing  the  admissions  process  and  for  registration 
counseling. 

Registration  and  Fees 

Registration  and  fees  are  handled  through  the  Division 
of  Continuing  Education.    The  course  fee  is  S105  per  three- 
credit  course  plus  the  usual  registration  fees.    Students  en- 
rolling in  this  program  will  be  governed  by  the  administra- 
tive policies  of  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education;  all 
academic  policies  and  standards  of  the  University  and  the 
School  of  Education  will  apply. 


Can  you  say 
"No  onions,  please; 


in  French,  Italian, 
Spanish  or  German? 

Credit-Free  language  workshops  will  help  you  get  along  in  a 
foreign  country.   These  workshop  descriptions  begin  on 
page  36. 
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Program  Application 

For  further  information  and  an  application  form,  write 
to  Bernadine  Freese,  Division  of  Continuing  Education, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  01002. 
Application  deadline,  April  1  for  fall  semester  and  Novem- 
ber 1  for  spring  semester.    Late  applications  will  be  con- 
sidered on  a  space-available  basis. 

Second  Bachelor's  Degree  Program 

The  purpose  of  the  Second  Bachelor's  Degree  Program 
is  to  offer  to  those  students  who  have  earned  a  bachelor's 
degree  the  opportunity  to  do  part-time,  undergraduate 
study  in  a  field  unrelated  to  previous  degree  studies.    The 
program  is  available:     1)  as  a  route  for  those  students  who 
want  to  complete  a  prerequisite,  undergraduate  major  in  an 
area  different  from  their  first  bachelor's  degree  study  in 
preparation  for  graduate  studies;  or  2)  as  a  route  for  those 
students  who  do  not  need  to  do  graduate  studies  in  order 
to  meet  job/career  requirements  or  changes,  but  who  do 
require  additional  education. 

Write  to  Bernadine  Y.  Freese,  Coordinator,  Post-Bacca- 
laureate Programs,  Continuing  Education,  105  Hills  North, 
UMass.,  Amherst,  01002  for  counseling  and  application. 
The  deadlines  for  applying  are  October  1  for  the  Spring 
and  March  15  for  the  Fall.    Late  applications  will  be  con- 
sidered on  a  space-available  basis.    All  academic  policies 
and  standards  of  the  University,  as  well  as  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  will  apply. 


TECHNICAL 
GUIDANCE  CENTER 

The  Technical  Guidance  Center  for  Environmental  Quali- 
ty functions  as  an  environmental  outreach  program  provid- 
ing educational  resources  to 'the  general  public.  These  re- 
sources include  books,  periodicals,  and  governmental  reports, 
as  well  as  film  listings  and  directories  on  the  Center's  areas 
of  interest  which  focus  on  pollution,  energy  sources  and 
conservation,  natural  resources  development  and  environ- 
mental standards  and  controls. 

The  Center  also  provides  information  services,  its  own 
publication,  TGC  Bulletin,  and  a  regular  radio  program, 
environmental  Monitor,  broadvast  over  station  WFCR,  88.5 
FM,  Tuesdays  at  12:45  p.m. 

The  Technical  Guidance  Center  is  developing  a  series  of 
community  environmental  programs  for  children  and  adults. 
Offerings  will  provide  a  better  understanding  of  how  envi- 
ronmentally related  decisions  affect  all  of  us.  The  emphasis 
will  be  action  oriented  in  an  attempt  to  equip  citizens  and 
community  groups  with  ways  to  interact  responsibly  in  the 
decisionmaking  process.  Subject  areas  will  include:   Policy 
and  Future  Alternatives,  Assessing  Science  and  Technology, 
Environmental  Studies  for  Children,  Ecological  Principles 
Simplified,  Strategies  for  Citizen  Participation,  and  the  Func- 
tion of  Conservation. 

Other  activities  of  the  Technical  Guidance  Center  are 
work-related  programs  to  be  designed  to  advance  competence 
in  special  areas  of  concern  in  response  to  the  needs  of  pro- 
fessionals.  A  survey  of  in-service  teachers  is  being  conducted 
to  prepare  for  the  offering  of  courses  in  environmental  stud- 
ies appropriate  to  teachers'  needs.    In  addition,  workshops 
and  symposia  will  focus  on  timely  topics  relevant  to  changes 


in  environmental  fields. 

The  Technical  Guidance  Center  is  located  at  31  7  and  321 
Hills  North,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massa- 
chusetts, 01002,  or  phone  (413)545-0347. 


WINTERSESSION 

For  the  past  four  years,  the  Division  has  supplemented 
the  University's  programming  during  the  interim  period  be- 
tween fall  and  spring  semesters,  a  period,  now  called  Winter- 
session.   Next  winter,  the  Division  will  offer  a  small  number 
of  both  credit  courses  and  credit-free  workshops  during  a 
three  week  period  from  January  3  to  21 .  The  Wintersession 
catalog  will  be  ready  during  the  fall,  1976,  semester.   In- 
terested students  may  write  to:   Wintersession,  1977, 
Box  835,  Amherst,  MA  01002. 


WORKSHOP  PROGRAM 
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The  Credit- Free  Workshop  Program  is  a  series  of  work- 
shops offered  by  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education 
specifically  for  persons  in  terested  in  expanding  their  skills, 
furthering  their  careers,  improving  their  community  life, 
or  partaking  of  the  expertise  offered  by  others,  usually 
experts  and  teachers  in  their  fields.    The  workshops  are 
for  those  for  whom  academic  credit  is  not  a  priority. 

Admissions 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  hf>s  an  open  ad- 
missions policy  with  regard  to  the  Credit-Free  Workshops 
it  offers.    Interested  persons  may  enroll  for  as  many  work- 
shops as  they  wish  without  concern  for  their  educational 
background. 

Sixty-five  and  Over  Policy 

Persons  aged  65  and  over  may  register,  free  of  charge, 
on  a  space-available  basis,  for  any  Credit-Free  Workshop. 
Please  call  the  Records  Office,  545-3653,  for  further  in- 
formation. 

Mail  Registration 

To  register  by  mail  complete  the  workshop  registration 
form  included  in  this  publication,  and  mail  with  full  pay- 
ment to: 

Credit-Free  Workshops,  AE76-30 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

P.O.  Box  835 

Amherst,  MA  01002 
Make  checks  payable  to:    Continuing  Education,  AE76-30. 
In  addition  to  the  workshop  fee,  all  registrations  must  in- 
clude a  $5  registration  fee,  charged  once.   When  registration 
meets  the  minimum  number,  registrants  will  be  notified  im- 
mediately by  mail  with  a  class  card  which  includes  notice  of 
the  meeting  place. 

In-Person  Registration 

After  September  17,  walk-in  registrations  will  be  ac- 
cepted on  a  space-available  basis.    Come  to  the  Continu- 
ing Education  Records  Office  located  in  the  lobby  of  Hills 
House.    Office  hours  are: 

Monday-Thursday,  8:30  a.m.?  p.m. 
Friday,  8  a.m. -5  p.m. 
Saturday,  10  a.m.-l  p.m. 
Enrollment  in  all  workshops  is  limited  to  a  number  that 
is  manageable  and  acceptable  to  each  instructor,  therefore 
early  registration  is  encouraged.    When  requests  for  a  work- 
shop exceed  the  number  to  be  enrolled,  the  Division  will 
attempt  to  arrange  for  an  additional  section.    Names  of 
registrants  will  be  placed  on  a  waiting  list  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  received. 

Fees 

Credit-Free  Workshops  are  self-funding  and,  in  general, 
fees  have  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
contact  hours  which  a  workshop  meets.    In  order  to  make 
each  workshop  self-supporting,  a  minimum  number  of  en- 
rollments is  usually  necessary.   Fees  are  included  in  the  work- 
shop descriptions  beginning  on  the  next  page. 


Refund  and  Withdrawal 

Full  refund  will  be  made  by  mail  if  a  workshop  is  can- 
celled due  to  underenrollment. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  withdraw  from  a  workshop,  the 
Records  Office  must  be  notified  in  writing  by  mail,  or  in 
person  during  the  regular  office  hours.    Notifying  the  instruc- 
tor or  ceasing  to  attend  class  does  not  constitute  official 
withdrawal.    There  will  be  an  80%  refund  for  official  with- 
drawal after  the  first  workshop  meeting  and  before  the 
second  meeting.    There  will  be  a  60%  refund  after  the 
second  workshop  meeting,  and  before  the  third.    After  the 
third  workshop  meeting,  there  will  be  no  refund. 

Refund  Schedule 

After: 

First  meeting  80% 

Second  meeting  60% 

Third  meeting  NO  REFUND 

Exceptions 

There  are  NO  REFUNDS  for  workshops  with  schedules 
covering  less  than  three  weeks  unless  withdrawal  is  effected 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  workshop.    In  cases  of  with- 
drawal prior  to  the  beginning  of  a  workshop,  a  full  refund 
will  be  processed  once  the  Records  Office  is  notified  in 
writing  or  in  person. 

Cancellations 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  reserves  the  right 
to  cancel,  postpone,  or  combine  workshops  and  to  change 
instructors. 

Workshop  Locations 

Workshops  will  take  place  in  Amherst.  Exact  locations 
will  be  announced  by  maif  once  students  have  registered. 

Reading  Material 

Reading  material  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  instructor  on  the  first  night  of  the  workshop.    Re- 
quired books  may  be  obtained  at  the  University  Textbook 
Annex;  for  hours,  see  Textbooks  in  this  catalog. 

Supplies 

Some  workshops  require  supplies  which  are  to  be  paid 
for  by  each  participant  if  he  or  she  chooses  to  have  them. 
The  estimated  cost  of  these  supplies  is  listed  at  the  end  of 
the  workshop  description.    Since  expense  money  is  esti- 
mated and  optional,  it  is  not  to  be  included  in  workshop 
and  registration  fees,  and  students  should  not  pre-pay. 


CREDIT-  FREE  REGISTRATION 
FORM  MAY  BE  FOUND  ON 
PAGE  22,  IN  THE  CENTER 
SECTION    OF    THIS    CATALOG. 
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CREDIT-FREE  WORKSHOP 

CALENDAR 

July  12-Sept.  17 

Mail  Registration 

After  Sept.  1  7 

Walk-In  Registration 
(space-available  basis) 

Monday 

Sept.  27 

Workshops  begin  (unless 
otherwise  noted  in  the 
workshop  description) 

Monday 

Oct.  1 1 

Holiday-Columbus  Day 

Thursday 

Nov.  11 

Holiday- Veterans' Day 

Tuesday 

Nov.  16 

Thursday  workshop  schedule 
will  be  followed 

Saturday 

Nov.  20 

Thanksgiving  holiday  week 
begins  after  last  class 

Monday 

Nov.  29 

Workshops  resume 

Tuesday 

Dec.  14 

Workshops  end  (Workshop 
schedules  vary— consult 
Workshop  Description) 

WORKSHOPS 


ARTS  &  CRAFTS 

Cartoon  Art 

Brian  Turner:    Cartoonist 

Development  of  style  and  technique  in  graphics,  and 
story-telling  in  comics  and  cartooning.    Differences  among 
political,  underground,  gag,  parody,  strip,  and  other  forms. 
Explication  of  history  and  recent  technical/artistic  de- 
velopments.   Use  of  tools,  marketing,  and  some  attention 
to  animation,  children's  illustration,  etc.,  as  requested  by 
participants.    Recommended  reading:   Steranko,  History 
of  the  Comics;  and  J.  Robinson,  Comics.    Ten  weeks, 
Monday,  7-10  p.m.,  $60. 

Circus  Arts  *• 

Hemlock  Robinson:    Professional  Performer 

Develops  abilities  in  the  field  of  circus  arts  with  focus  on  ex- 
ercise, juggling,  mime,  and  character  development.    Develops 
individual's  ability  to  integrate  and  perform  acquired  skills; 
critiques;  possible  group  show  at  the  end  of  the  workshop. 
Ten  weeks,  Monday,  7-9  p.m.,  S40. 

Colonial  Restoration  and  Interior  Decorating  Ideas 
Stephen  A.  Olivo,  Jr. /Victoria  L.  Olivo:    Contractor, 
Interior  Designer 

Restoration  and  interior  decorating  with  a  personal  emphasis. 
The  why's,  how's,  and  what's  of  recreating  the  look  of  colon- 
ial times  in  a  workable,  modern  lifestyle.    Field  trips  to  homes 
restored  by  the  instructors  achieve  a  closer  look  at  reasonably 
authentic  and  affordable  restoration.   Students  learn  the 
key  to  imaginative  but  simple  Early  American  decorating, 
and  the  textures,  moods,  and  settings  of  Colonial  New  Eng- 
land. Ten  weeks,  Thursday,  7-9  p.m.,  $40. 

Crewel  and  Creative  Stitchery 

Agnes  Moustakis:    Certified  Teacher  of  Needlework 

Techniques  of  transferring  patterns  and  use  of  20  different 


stitches  (advanced  stitches  for  advanced  students).    Color, 
balance,  and  design  stressed.  Application  to  a  selected  piece 
•carried  through  to  blocking  and  completion.    Expenses  are 
S8-S1  2.  Ten  weeks,  Tuesday,  7-10  p.m.,  $60. 

Matting  and  Mounting  Fine  Art  Work 
Betsy  Morris:    M.F.A. 

Choosing  the  color,  texture,  and  size  of  a  mat  or  mount  for 
drawings,  photographs,  prints,  watercolors,  and  other  works, 
and  then  cutting  and  assembling  the  finished  work.    Partici- 
pants hear  lecture  and  demonstration  at  first  meeting;  pre- 
pare art  mat  or  mount  at  second  meeting.    Expenses  are  $5. 
Two  weeks,  Saturday,  9:30-1 1  a.m.,  $6. 

Patchwork:   A  Busy  Person's  Approach 
Victoria  Olivo:    Designer 

The  use  of  patchwork  in  making  quick,  inexpensive  changes 
in  one's  home  and  clothing  in  minimum  amount  of  time. 
Includes  patchwork  quilts  that  can  be  sewn  in  two  weeks; 
pillows,  pot  holders,  samplers,  and  other  small  color  spots 
for  the  home;  and  application  of  calico  on  clothing  using 
recycled  material  such  as  denim.    Knowledge  of  sewing  ma- 
chine necessary.  Three  weeks,  Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  $12. 

Pottery 

Fred  Englander:    Potter 

Introduces  use  of  the  potter's  wheel  and  handbuilding  tech- 
niques; discussion  of  clay  and  glaze  chemistry.   Stoneware 
clay  and  glazes  fired  in  a  reduction  atmosphere  to  cone  10. 
Includes  opportunity  to  fire  eight  pots.  Additional  pots 
may  be  fired  for  a  minimal  fee.    Expenses  are  $5.   Ten  weeks, 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  $80. 

Upholstery 

Walter  Rupp:    Upholsterer 

Students  learn  step  by  step  reupholstering  procedure  of  typi- 
cal piece  of  furniture.   Demonstrations  enable  students  to 
work  independently.   Questions  and  problems  handled  on  an 
individual  basis.    Expenses  are  $10.   Ten  weeks,  Wednesday, 
6:30-9:30  p.m.,  $60. 


CULTURIIMG  THE   MIND  -  BODY 

Buddhist  Insight  Meditation 

Eric  Lerner:    B.A.  Harvard,  Sanskrit  and  Indian  Philoso- 
phy; Writer;  Meditator 

Insight  mediation  is  neither  a  religion,  nor  a  philosophy. 
Through  the  development  of  powerful  concentration,  In- 
sight Meditation  enables  the  student  to  experience  first-hand 
the  ever-changing  nature  of  the  self,  leading  to  a  state  of 
non-judgement  and  non-reaction.    Equanimity  and  freedom 
from  compulsion  allow  being  in  the  present  moment  total- 
ly.   Like  Zen  but  exercises  are  more  concrete.  Theory  is 
taught  only  as  it  relates  to  actual  practice.  Recommended  read- 
ing:  Nyanaponika  There,  The  Heart  of  Buddhist  Meditation, 
Samuel  Wiser  Co.,  N.Y.  Ten  weeks,  Tuesday,  7-10  p.m.,  $60. 

Creative  Movement 
Deborah  Waldron 

Includes  improvisation,  alignment,  relaxation  exercises,  dance 
therapy,  massage,  and  physiology.    Feel  better,  stronger  and 
stretch  out.   Designed  for  the  individual  who  wants  to  feel  a 
balanced  energy  in  the  self  and  in  relation  to  others.  Recom- 
mended readings:   G.  Downing,  The  Massage  Book;  and  M. 
Todd,  The  Thinking  Body.   Ten  weeks,  Wednesday,  7-9  p.m., 
$40. 


The  Tarot:   An  Introduction  to  its  Psychology  and  Symbolism 
Paul  Zelley:   M.Div.,  M.A. 

Basic  techniques  of  meditation  using  the  archetypal  Tarot 
card  symbols.    Detailed  analysis  of  the  Tarot  symbols  and 
their  relationship  to  everyday  life.    History  of  the  Tarot, 
modern  profane  practices,  such  as  fortune  telling,  and  cur- 
rent misconceptions.   Students  make  Tarot  cards.    Expenses 
are  $3  for  cards.  Ten  weeks,  Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  $40. 

Yoga  (Hatha)  and  Beyond:    Beginning 

Yael  Ariel 
The  Yoga  system  of  health  through  physical  and  mental  dis- 
ciplines is  designed  to  help  improve  body  fitness  and  appear- 
ance as  well  as  body  awareness.   Work  with  the  body  as  a 
whole,  concentrating  on  each  individual  part;  and  learn  how 
to  integrate  Hatha  Yoga  into  life  to  enhance  health,  fitness, 
and  general  feelings  of  well  being.    Eight  weeks,  Monday, 
6:30-8  p.m.,  $30. 

Yoga  (Hatha)  and  Beyond:    Intermediate 
Yael  Ariel 

Brings  students  to  their  best  possible  performance  of  the 
Yoga  postures.    Develops  deeper  understanding  of  the  body 
and  its  behavior,  and  integrates  Yoga  into  life  to  enhance 
health,  fitness,  and  general  feelings  of  well-being.    New  pos- 
tures and  meditation.    Prerequisite:    Yoga  I.    Eight  weeks, 
Tuesday,  6:30-8  p.m.,  $30. 


EAST  WEST  INTEGRAL  STUDIES 

The  East  West  Integral  Studies  Program  is  a  group  of  work- 
shops designed  to  be  a  means  of  sharing  knowledge  and 
skills  with  one  another.    Presented  in  Amherst  by  the  Div- 
ision of  Continuing  Education  in  association  with  the  East 
West  Foundation,  located  in  Boston,  the  Integral  Studies 
Program  covers  a  broad  range  of  subjects  from  both  East 
and  West,  including  practical  study  and  experience,  along 
with  the  underlying  principles  and  theory.    It  is  our  hope 
that  the  Integral  Studies  Program  will  help  provide  the 
understanding  and  practical  means  for  the  creation  of 
health,  happiness,  and  freedom  through  the  development 
of  a  wholistic  view  of  life. 

Acupuncture  Massage:    Introduction 

Ken  Burns:  Specialist  in  Oriental  Medicine  and  Philoso- 
phy, Teacher  of  Shiatsu  Massage  and  Acupuncture  Mas- 
sage, East  West  Foundation 

Acupuncture  (Shiatsu,  or  finger  pressure)  massage,  unlike 
Swedish  massage,  aims  at  treating  illness  or  imbalance  within 
the  body  by  re-adjusting  the  flow  of  ki  or  life  energy  along 
the  acupuncture  points  and  meridians.    Requires  no  special- 
ized knowledge  or  instruments,  and  has  been  commonly 
practiced  in  the  Orient  for  thousands  of  years.   Workshop 
covers  basic  oriental  methods  of  diagnosis  and  how  to  lo- 
cate important  points.   Students  learn  to  give  a  complete 
massage.   Suggested  reading:    Michio  Kushi,  Acupuncture 
and  Ancient  and  Future  Worlds;  George  Ohsawa,  Acupunc- 
ture and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Far  East;  llza  Vieth,  The 
Yellow  Emperor's  Classic  of  Internal  Medicine.    Eight  weeks, 
Monday,  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  $50. 

Acupuncture  Massage:    Intermediate 
Ken  Burns 

Offered  for  those  who  completed  the  introductory  course 
in  Massage  presented  at  UMass.  Presents  refinement  of  mas- 
sage technique,  preparing  students  to  practice  and  teach  the 


art  of  Massage.    Recommended  reading:   same  as  for  be- 
ginning workshop.    Prerequisite:    completion  of  Acupunc- 
ture Massage  I.    Eight  weeks,  Tuesday,  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  $50. 

Macrobiotics  and  Oriental  Medicine:    Introduction 

Rod  House:    M.A.,  Art  Education;  East  West  Foundation 
Basic  introduction  to  several  areas  of  macrobiotics  and  ori- 
ental medicine:    principle  and  application  of  Yin  and  Yang 
cosmology  to  phenomena  on  several  levels;  principles  of  diet 
and  daily  food;  ecology,  including  the  relationship  of  natural 
agriculture,  wild  plants,  specific  environment  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  man;  acupuncture,  how  and  why  it  works,  speci- 
fically Shiatsu,  the  art  of  hand-finger-foot  pressure  on  points; 
general  classification  of  major  diseases  and  dietary  relation- 
ship; introduction  to  consciousness,  perception  and  creative 
preception;  visual  diagnosis;  general  introduction  to  "Do-In" 
(Self  Massage)  and  Te  Ate  (Palm  Healing).  Recommended 
reading:    Michio  Kushi,  Teachings  of  Michio  Kushi,    Volumes 
I  and  II.    Eight  weeks,  Thursday,  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  $50. 

Macrobiotic  Cooking:    Introduction 
Janet  Sadler:    East  West  Foundation 

The  practice  of  macrobiotic  cooking  reflects  that  health, 
spirituality  and  happiness  depend  on  the  quality  of  blood, 
and  that  is  in  turn  determined  by  daily  food.    Introduces  pre- 
paration of  whole,  natural  foods.    Emphasis  on  the  balance 
of  yin  and  yang  in  everyday  eating,  from  season  to  season 
and  for  individual  needs.    Instructor  demonstrates  the  use  of 
basic,  traditional  foods  in  grain,  bean/vegetable,  soup,  bread 
and  dessert  dishes  for  varied,  delicious  everyday  meals. 
Recommended  readings:   Abehsera,  Cooking  for  Life;  Farm- 
ilant,  Macrobiotic  Cooking;  Ohsawa,  The  Art  of  Just  Cook- 
ing; Teeguarden,  Freedom  Through  Cooking.    Eight  weeks, 
Saturday,  10  a.m.-l  p.m.,  $50. 

Oki  Yoga 

Chuck  Brummer:     East  West  Foundation;  Oki  Yoga 
Institute 

Introduces  students  to  Oki  Yoga's  practical  methods  of 
mind-body  development  and  natural  healing  based  on  an- 
cient Oriental  philosophy.    Various  physical  and  mental 
exercises  designed  for  relaxing,  strengthening  and  purifying 
the  body  and  mind  are  demonstrated  and  practiced.    In- 
cludes how  to  correct  poor  posture,  heal  disease  and  elimi- 
nate tension,  fatigue  and  worry  through  yoga  practice. 
Zen  meditation  is  investigated  and  Zen  techniques  are  prac- 
ticed.   Traditional  yoga  postures  and  deep  breathing  as 
well  as  Hara  (the  body's  central  balance  point)  exercises 
included.    Recommended  readings:   W.  Durkh.  Hara; 
Masahiro  Oki,  Practical  Yoga.    Eight  weeks,  Saturday, 
9  a.m. -12  noon,  S50. 


Get  acquainted  with 
the  writer  inside  you. 

Learn  to  write  well. 

Take  a  workshop 

designed 

specifically  to 

help  you  to  write 

as  you  were  meant 

to  write.  See  its 

description 

on  page  37 • 
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The  Art  of  Palm  Healing  and  "Do-In"  (Self  Massage) 
Woods  Johnson:     East  West  Foundation 

Covers  the  formation  of  the  body  and  its  organs.    Includes 
larger  influences,  such  as  the  constellations  and  the  univer- 
sal spirals  that  create  us.    Diagnosis  of  major  and  minor 
illnesses  with  the  simple  and  practical  practice  of  Palm 
Healing  and  "Do-In".    Relationships  between  the  shape  of 
the  human  body  and  external  phenomena.    Recommended 
readings:    Michio  Kushi,  Teachings  of  Michio  Kushi,  Vol- 
ume I;  Jacuqesde  Langre,  The  First  Book  of  Do-In.  Eight 
weeks,  Thursday,  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  $50. 


OANCING 

Ballet  III 

Ellen  Patton:   Dance  Major;  University  Dancers 

Beginning  ballet.  Advancement  includes  learning  some  ad- 
vanced technique.  Attendance  stressed.  Ten  weeks,  Tues- 
day and  Thursday,  7-8:30  p.m.,  $60. 

Modern  Dance:    Beginning 

Donna  Lee  Potter:    Dance  Major;  University  Dancers 

Provides  awareness  of  body,  increases  control,  flexibility 
and  stamina  through  the  Alwin  Nikolais  dance  technique. 
Focus  is  on  discipline  and  pure  enjoyment  of  movement. 
No  previous  dance  training  necessary;  consistent  attendance 
encouraged.   Ten  weeks,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7-8:30 
p.m.,  $60. 

Tap  Dancing:    Beginning 

Janny  Densmore:    Performer 

For  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  tap-dancing  experience. 
No  special  talents  are  necessary, because  anyone  who  wants 
to  can  learn  to  tap  dance.   Basic  steps  of  tap  are  combined 
into  routines.    Emphasis  on  moving  in  rhthym  to  musi- 
cal selections  from  the  30's  and  40's.   Open  to  all  prepared 
for  vigorous  fun.    Expenses  are  $3-$10  for  taps  or  tap  shoes. 
Ten  weeks,  Wednesday,  6-8  p.m.,  $40. 


ENVIRONMENT 

Alternative  Energy:    Methane  Gas  From  Waste 
Les  Auerbach:    Author;  Consultant 

Focuses  on  the  concepts,  ideas  and  processes  necessary  to 
develop  an  alternative  source  of  energy  (methane)  as  part 
of  a  planned,  environmentally  sound,  integrated  life  support 
system.   Students  plan,  design  and  construct  a  working 
methane  generator.    Lectures,  discussions  and  research  help 
students  apply  theory  to  individual  situations.    Expenses  are 
$10.   Ten  weeks,  Wednesday,  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  $60. 

From  the  Ground  Up:    Landscaping  and  Grounds  Mainten- 
ance for  the  Homeowner 
Susan  J.  Roy:    B.S.,  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences;  Arborist 

Basic  horticultural  principles  in  solving  common  problems 
that  arise  when  landscaping.    Discussions  include  section  and 
care  of  trees  and  shrubs,  lawns,  ground  covers  and  mulches, 
maintenance  of  plant  material,  fertilizer  and  pesticide  use, 
basic  pathology  and  entomology.    Not  intended  as  a  highly 
technical  course  for  a  practicing  landscaper.    Includes  related 
topics,  such  as  the  physiology  of  roots,  plant  growth  tenden- 
cies and  the  properties  of  soil.   Ten  weeks,  Monday,  7:30- 
9:30  p.m.,  $41. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES: 
CONVERSATION 

The  following  language  workshops  concentrate  on  the  func- 
tional and  basic  aspects  of  speaking  a  foreign  language.   All 
are  guided  by  one  basic  rule:    to  develop  a  practical  working 
knowledge  of  a  language,  with  a  view  toward  getting  along 
in  the  country  of  its  use.    To  this  end,  the  fundamental 
necessities  are  emphasized,  including  manners,  customs, 
travel,  hotels,  and  common  phrases  and  expressions.    The 
grammar  presented  is  elementary.    No  previous  knowledge 
of  the  language  is  required,  though  those  with  some  are  also 
welcome. 

Conversational  French 
Elise  Jouard  Mullen 
Intensive  workshop  is  designed  for  travelers  to  French- 
speaking  countries.   Ten  weeks,  Wednesday,  7-9  p.m.,  $42. 

Getting  Along  in  German  I 

Renate  Krug  v.  Nidda:    M.A.;  Ph.D.  Candidate 

Deals  primarily  with  spoken  German,  with  phrases  and  ex- 
pressions needed  to  feel  at  home  in  another  country.  Ten 
weeks,  Wednesday,  6:30-8:30  p.m.,  $43. 

Getting  Along  in  German  II 

George  Vaught:    Ph.D.  Candidate 

Designed  for  those  who  have 'had  some  German  in  the  past 
and  who  want  to  brush  up.    Brief  review  of  elementary 
grammar.   Ten  weeks,  Thursday,  7-9  p.m.,  $43. 

Conversational  Italian 

Anthony  Terrizzi:    Professor  of  Italian 

Intensive  workshop  for  travelers  to  Italy.    Required  reading: 
Hall  and  Bartoli,  Conversational  Italian.    Ten  weeks,  Wed- 
nesday, 7-9  p.m.,  $40. 

Conversational  Spanish 

Kathleen  Macintosh:    Ph.D.  Candidate 

Designed  for  those  who  want  to  learn  to  read  and  to  under- 
stand the  language  basics.   Ten  weeks,  Monday,  7-9  p.m., 
$43. 


INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Folk-Guitar  Finger-Style:    Basic 
Vincent  Mitchell 

Covers  reading  guitar  music,  guitar  care,  tuning,  tablature, 
basic  theory  as  related  to  the  guitar,  chording,  various 
finger-picking  styles,  and  back-up  picking,  each  class  featuring 
a  new  song  from  traditional  and  contemporary  folk  music. 
Prerequisite:    steady  access  to  guitar  and  practice  time.    Ten 
weeks,  Monday,  7-9  p.m.,  $42. 

Instrumental  Folk-Rag  Guitar:    Intermediate 
Vincent  Mitchell 

Delves  into  fingerpicking  arrangements  of  folk  and  ragtime 
songs  for  guitar:    John  Hurt,  Fahey,  Scott  Joplin,  and 
others.    Includes  music  reading  review,  theory,  guitar  chord- 
ing system,  back-up  picking,  position  scales,  listening,  play- 
ing and  basic  transcription.    Students  must  know  how  to 
read  music  for  guitar,  and  be  familiar  with  basic  chording. 
Ten  weeks,  Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  $42. 
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LANGUAGE, 
LITERATURE  S  WRITING 

Creative  Self-Stimulation  for  the  Writer 
McKinley  Moore:    M.F.A. 

Deals  with  the  psychology  of  creativity  and  the  mechanics 
of  writing.    Using  techniques  to  explore  the  senses,  the 
memory,  and  the  associative  processes,  the  writer  learns  to 
stimulate  and  channel  experiences  into  dynamic  imagina- 
tive complexes.    Questions  of  style,  voice,  and  personality 
are  considered;  writings  receive  in-depth  literary  evaluations. 
Ten  weeks,  Tuesday,  7-9:30  p.m.,  $52. 

Grantsmanship 

Nancy  Mitiguy:   Associated  Foundation,  Boston 

Although  proposal-writing  provides  the  focus,  discussions 
also  include  program  planning,  setting  objectives,  budget 
preparation  and  identification  of  potential  funding  sources 
(public  and  private).    Individual  needs  can  be  met.    In  small 
groups,  participants  write  short  proposals  and  present  them 
for  criticism.    Participants  are  asked  to  bring  1  5-20  copies 
of  brochures  and  proposals  currently  being  used  by  their 
agencies.  Workshop  is  designed  for  staff  of  non-profit 
agencies  and  is  not  applicable  to  individuals  seeking  funds 
for  research  and  scholarships.  Ten  weeks,  Wednesday, 
7-9  p.m.,  $42. 

Improve  Your  Handwriting 
Monica  M.  Knapp:    M.S. 

Legible  handwriting  is  one  of  the  essential  skills  in  written 
communication.  Workshop  increases  legibility  in  both  cursive 
and  manuscript  handwriting  without  sacrificing  speed.   Some 
time  is  spent  studying  samples  of  handwriting  as  clues  to  per- 
sonality.   Recommended  reading:   Stephen  Kurdsen,  Graph- 
ology.   Ten  weeks,  Monday,  7-8  p.m.,  $21. 

Literature  and  Fiction  in  Understanding  Human  Behavior: 
Going  Crazy 
Alfred  J.  Fortin:    M.S.W.;  Clinical  Social  Worker 

Analysis  and  comparison  of  different  literary  pictures  of 
what  it  is  like  to  go  "mad".    Includes  the  perspective  of 
the  person  who  provides  understanding  of  mental  and 
emotional  breakdown.    One  assignment  explores  stu- 
dents' imagery  in  the  area.    Recommended  readings: 
Robert  Pirsig,  Zen  and  the  Art  of  Motorcycle  Maintenance; 
Sylvia  Plath,  The  Bell  Jar.     Nine  weeks,  Thursday,  7-9 
p.m.,  $38.    Begins  October  7. 

Sign  Language  and  Finger  Spelling:    Beginning 
Stanley  Patrie:    Teacher  of  the  Deaf 

Manual  communication  as  used  by  most  deaf  people  in 
this  country.    Includes  a  brief  history  of  the  use  of  the 
language  of  signs,  background  information  on  deafness  and 
how  it  affects  those  who  have  been  born  deaf  or  lost  their 
hearing  later  in  life.    Students  converse  with  totally  deaf 
people,  including  the  instructor,  who  is  also  deaf.    Required 
text:     Lottie  Riekehot,  Talk  to  the  Deaf,  Gospel.    Ten 
weeks,  Monday,  7-9  p.m.,  $42. 

Sign  Language  and  Fingerspelling:   Advanced 
Stanley  Patrie 

Helps  student  become  more  fluent  in  both  expressive  and 
receptive  sign  language.    Introduces  what  is  known  as 
AMESLAM,  a  contraction  of  "American  Sign  Language", 
in  which  facial  expression  and  a  certain  amount  of  "body 
english"  play  an  important  part.   Ten  weeks,  Wednesday, 
7-9  p.m.,  $42. 


Writing  for  Magazines:     How  to  Earn  a  Living  by  Freelance 
Writing 
Steve  Berman:    Writer 

Covers  entire  process  of  selling,  including  subtleties  of  the 
various  writer's  markets— everything  from  Harpers  and  At- 
lantic to  the  mystery  pulp  magazines:    getting  ideas  for 
stories,  selling  the  idea  to  an  editor  and  the  actual  writing 
of  the  piece.   Ten  weeks,  Monday,  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  $62. 

Writing  Well 

John  Lacey:    Professor  of  English 

For  the  business,  professional,  or  lay  person  who  wishes  to 
improve  his/her  ability  to  write  well  in  everyday  situations. 
Development  of  individual  mode  or  style  of  expression,  to 
shape  each  communication  to  fulfill  its  function.    Directed 
to  individual  problems  and  difficulties  with  participants 
coming  to  grips  with  the  idea  that  writing  well  is  possible 
and  necessary  in  everyday  business  communications,  in 
professional  transactions,  and  in  technical  reports.   Ten 
weeks,  Saturday,  9  a.m. -12  noon,  $60. 


OUTDOORS 

Hang  Gliding:    Basic  Pilot  Training 

Michael  J.  Morrissey  and  Robert  Stewart:   Glider  Sports  In 
International  approved  instructors 

Basic  pilot  (ground  and  flight)  training  for  foot-launched  ultra- 
light aircraft.    Includes  history  and  development  of  foot- 
launched  aviation;  aerodynamics;  micrometeorology  for  the 
glider  pilot;  safety;  maintenance;  and  actual  flight  experience. 
Three  classroom  sessions  of  three  hours  each  per  student  and 
two  flight  sessions  of  four  hours  each.   All  equipment  fur- 
nished.   Recommended  reading:    Bob  Skinner  and  Rich 
Finley,  Basic  Guide  to  Rogallo  Flight,  Flight  Realities.   On- 
the-hill  flight  sessions  scheduled  at  the  students'  convenience, 
weather  permitting.   Optional  insurance  is  $1  5.   Three  weeks, 
Wednesday,  7-10  p.m.,  $65. 

Inflated  Structures:    For  Fun  and  For  Real 
John  D.  Morrison:    Artist 

Introduces  inflatable  plastic  structures  as  an  inexpensive  and 
safe  way  to  build.    Includes  ways  to  secure  material  for 
building,  design,  and  work  on  small  and  medium  sized  struc- 
tures.   Eventual  use  extends  from  camping  structures  to  ac- 
tual homes.    Explores  possibilities  and  ways  of  wedding  arts 
such  as  painting,  film  and  photography  to  a  structure  that 
is  non-imposing  and  comfortable.   Six  weeks,  Tuesday,  7:30- 
9:30  p.m.,  $24. 

Technical  Rock  Climbing:    Introduction 

Jock  and  Lorni  Cochran  and  Tony  Contakos:    Mistral 
Mountaineering 

Introduction  to  technical  rock  climbing  takes  place  during 
one  classroom  session  and  two  full  days  on  the  cliff.    Indoor 
work  includes  knot-tying,  belaying  and  safety  system  instruc- 
tion as  well  as  transportation  arrangements  and  general  pre- 
paration for  the  weekend.   Climbing  instruction  at  Chapel 
Ledges  in  South  Ashfield  develops  climbing  ability  through  the 
demonstration  and  practice  of  various  techniques:    jam, 
counterforce  and  friction,  climbing  various  routes,  and  be- 
laying and  rappeling.    For  anyone  9  years  or  older;  anyone 
under  16  years  must  be  accompanied  by  an  adult.    Hiking  or 
work  boots  are  needed  along  with  transportation  and  a  bag 
lunch.   Dress  for  weather,  rain  or  shine.    Recommended 
reading:    Royal  Robbins,  Basic  Rockcraft.    Classroom, 
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Thursday,  September  30,  7-10  p.m.,  UMass  campus.  Climb- 
ing instruction:  October  2  and  3,  9  a.m. -4  p.m.,  South  Ash- 
field,  MA.   $40. 

Technical  Rock  Climbing:    Intermediate 

Jock  and  Lorni  Cochran  and  Tony  Contakos:    Mistral 
Mountaineering 

Introduction  to  rock  climbing  with  more  specialized  tech- 
niques:   face  climbing,  crack  climbing,  layback  and  introduc- 
tion to  nut  placement.    Emphasis  on  actual  climbing.    Re- 
views belaying  techniques,  climbing  calls  and  safety  systems. 
Designed  for  those  who  have  had  introductory  rock  climb- 
ing course  or  experience.    Recommended  readings:    Robbins, 
Basic  Rockcraft  and  Advanced  Rockcraft.    Classroom: 
Thursday,  October  14,  7-10  p.m.,  UMass  campus.    Climbing 
instruction:   October  1 6  and  1 7,  9  a.m. -4  p.m.,  South  Ash- 
field,  MA.   $40. 

Tennis  From  the  Beginning 
Steven  M.  Rosenthal 

Provides  fundamentals  of  stroke  dynamics  —balance,  coordi- 
nation, and  rhythm.    Covers  forehand,  backhand,  and  serve. 
Discusses  rules  of  the  game,  scoring,  and  beginners  strategy. 
Open  to  anyone  with  a  desire  to  learn  and  the  motivation  to 
practice.   Bring  a  racket,  a  can  of  balls,  and  wear  sneakers. 
Five  weeks,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  5-6  p.m.,  $20. 

PERSONAL  GROWTH 

Assertiveness  Training  for  Men  and  Women 

Bette  H.  Taylor:    M.Ed.;  Ed  Bryon:    Businessman 

Explores  the  meanings  and  consequences  of  passive,  agress- 
ive  and  assertive  behavior.    Focuses  on  situations  where 
non-assertiveness  is  usual,  whether  at  work  or  in  personal 
relationships.    Male  enrollment  encouraged  as  necessary  for 
effective  workshop.   Saturday,  October^,  9  a.m. -3  p.m.; 
Tuesday,  October  5,  7-10  p.m.;  Tuesday,  October  19, 
7-10  p.m.;  Saturday,  October  23,  9  a.m. -3  p.m.,  $37. 

Developing  Consulting  Skills 

Robert  C.  Hawley:    Ed.D.;  Consultant  in  Education  and 
Management 

For  educational  and  organizational  consultants,  and  those 
interested  in  developing  consulting  practices  in  education, 
organizational  development,  or  the  helping  professions.   Of- 
fers activities  and  guidelines:   assessing  needs,  providing  re- 
sources, structuring  risks,  giving  feedback,  uncovering  blocks 
to  effective  collaboration,  and  determining  appropriate  task 
and  maintenance  ratios.    Demonstrates  avenues  to  creative 
problem  solving  such  as  brainstorming,  synectics,  and  lateral 
thinking;  techniques  for  decision-making  such  as  cost-benefit 
analysis,  risk-reward  ratios,  and  decision  charting;  and  group 
procedures  such  as  role-playing,  simulations,  revealed  differ- 
ence surveys,  and  leaderless  discussion  groupings.    Recom- 
mended readings:    R.  Hawley,  Value  Exploration  Through 
Role  Playing;  R.  and  I.  Hawley,  Developing  Human  Potential; 
R.  Likert,  The  Human  Organization.    Four  weeks,  Tuesday, 
6:30-9:30  p.m.,  $24. 

Leadership:   Theory  and  Practice 
Rima  Miller:    Ed.D.  Candidate 

Participants  view  contemporary  leadership  theory  in  terms 
of  its  applicability.    Includes  introduction  to  various  leader- 
ship theories  and  schools  of  thought,  and  case  studies,  pay- 
ing some  attention  to  racism  and  sexism.    Participants  ex- 
plore their  individual  leadership  styles.    Includes  lecture, 
discussion,  readings,  role  playings/simulations,  films.  Ten 
weeks,  Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  $42. 


Managing  Yourself  Creatively 

Hal  Portner:   M.Mus.;  Ed.D.  Candidate 

Acquaints  participants  with  some  imaginative  ways  to  organ- 
ize their  time  and  themselves.    Immerses  students  in  a  syste- 
matic involvement  with  life  goals,  behavior  patterns,  listen- 
ing skills,  problem-solving  and  decision-making  techniques, 
effective  reading  and  writing  methods,  and  a  pot  pourri  of 
related  issues.  Ten  weeks,  Tuesday,  6:30-8:30  p.m.,  $43. 

Self-Defeat  and  Self-Realization 

John  Barbaro:    M.Ed.;  Ed.D.  Candidate 

Self-defeating  behaviors  are  those  habits  and  personal  pat- 
terns of  living  that  impede  the  achievement  of  one's  goals. 
Workshop  systematically  isolates  those  behaviors  and  their 
different  aspects.    Underlying  motives  are  outlined  and  work- 
able alternatives  are  found.    Recommended  readings:    A. 
Lakein,  How  to  Get  Control  of  Time  and  Your  Life;  M. 
Schiff  man,  Gestalt  Self  Therapy;  S.  J.  Warner,  Self-Re- 
alization and  Self-Defeat.    Ten  weeks,  Tuesday,  7-9  p.m., 
$42. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Basic  Photography 
Richard  E.  Barrell 

Introduces  techniques,  materials  and  equipment.    Provides  a 
knowledge  of  cameras  and  how  they  function,  including 
lenses,  filters,  and  various  photographic  accessories  and  their 
uses.    How  and  where. to  buy  cameras  inexpensively.  Ac- 
quaints students  with  various  films,  papers,  chemicals  and 
photo  equipment.    Darkroom  work  optional.    Possible  field 
trips  to  integrate  concepts.    Recommended  readings:   Adams, 
Camera  and  Lens;  Eastman  Kodak,  Basic  Developing,  Printing, 
and  Enlarging.    Expenses  are  $5-$20.  Ten  weeks,  Wednes- 
day, 7-9  p.m.,  $40. 

Introduction  to  Darkroom  Procedures 
Carol  Reck:   Photographer 

For  beginners.   A  simple  step-by-step  presentation  of  the 
techniques  of  film  developing,  choice  of  papers  and  chemi- 
cals, contact  printing  and  enlarging  of  negatives,  presentation 
of  finished  prints.  Student  participation  in  the  darkroom 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  workship.    Each  student  should 
have  access  to  a  camera.    Expenses  are  $10.  Section  1 :   Ten 
weeks,  Wednesday,  7:30-10  p.m.;  Section  2:   Ten  weeks, 
Thursday,  7:30-10  p.m.    Each  section  is  $78. 


PRINT  &  DESIGN 

Batik 

Beth  Turpin 

Create  patterns  on  sheets,  pillow  cases,  shirts,  pants,  wall 
plaques,  etc.,  using  batik  method.   Covers  several  methods  of 
batiking  including  a  short  cut  to  true  batik.    Batik  may  be 
combined  with  other  media  and  methods.    Recommended 
reading:    Meilach,  Batik  and  Tie  Dye.    Expenses  are  $10. 
Ten  weeks,  Wednesday,  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  $63. 

Drawing  and  Designing  in  Color 
Betsy  Morris:    M.F.A.  Candidate 

Introduces  basic  color  theory  and  its  practical  application 
in  art  with  an  emphasis  on  drawing  and  design.   Theory  is 
demonstrated  using  illustrations  based  on  the  work  of  Josef 
Albers.   Drawings  done  in  pastels  or  colored  pencils  and  in- 
clude color  mixing,  spatial  design,  transparency,  and  the 


effects  of  natural  and  artificial  light.    Individually  designed 
final  project  concentrates  on  further  explorations  of  color 
in  drawing  or  related  area.    Expenses  are  $5.  Ten  weeks, 
Tuesday,  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  $60. 

Fabric  Design  and  Printing 

Carolyn  Ray:    M. F.A.;  Artist-in-Residence,  Butterfield 
House 

Designing  and  printing  four-yard  lengths  of  fabric  in  one  and 
two  colors.    Includes  the  construction  of  a  4V4  foot  silk- 
screen,  dye-mixing,  and  the  use  of  paper,  lacquer,  and  lacquer 
film  stencils.    Photo-silkscreening  and  the  use  of  a  "striping 
box".  Work  includes  a  survey  of  design  principles:    figure- 
ground  relationships,  line  vs.  shape,  and  the  use  of  transpar- 
encies.   Basic  background  in  design  and  color  design  helpful. 
Expenses  are  S15-S20.   Ten  weeks,  Wednesday,  7-10  p.m., 
$60. 

Gravestone  Rubbing:    Background,  Technique,  Practice 
Melvin  G.Williams:    Ph.D. 

Morning  session:    slide-illustrated  discussion  on  artistic  and 
historical  attractions  of  New  England's  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  graveyards.   Afternoon  session:   guided 
practice  in  making  gravestone  rubbings,  using  both  oil  and 
wax  techniques.    Expenses  are  $5.  Workshop  to  be  held  in 
Longmeadow,  MA,  Saturday,  October  2,  10  a.m. -3  p.m.,  $10. 

Printmaking:   Two  Methods  Without  A  Press 
Betsy  Morris:    M.F.A.  Candidate 

Design  and  construction  of  both  woodblocks  and  collagraphs 
(collages  built  from  a  variety  of  found  objects).    Production 
of  prints  in  black  and  white  and  color.   Concentration  on 
one  type  after  introduction.    Includes  printmaking  for  child- 
ren.   Expenses  are  $10-$1  5.  Ten  weeks,  Wednesday,  6.30- 
9:30  p.m.,  $60. 

Wood  and  Linoleum  Block  Printing 

Jane  Liebman  Wolff :    M.A.T.;  Printmaker 

Handprinting  methods  create  both  black  and  white  and  color 
prints.    Includes  fine  art  of  printing  techniques  and  care  and 
use  of  tools.    Exploration  of  various  media  and  design  prob- 
lems.   Emphasis  on  individual  growth  and  expression.    Ex- 
penses are  $10-$1  5.  Ten  weeks,  Tuesday,  7-10  p.m.,  $60. 


SEX  EDUCATION 

Progressive  Parenthood:   An  Introduction  to  Parent  Sex 
Education 

Arthur  J.  Machia:    Director  of  Progressive  Parenthood 
Nancy  Callahan:    R.N.;  Nursing  Instructor 

Practical  approach  to  teaching   parents  to  teach  their  children 
about  sexuality.    Provides  factual  information  as  well  as  a 
"jumping-off"  point  for  discussion  of  attitudes  relating  to' 
childbearing.   Class  projects  are  designed  to  offer  practical 
problem  solving  skills.    Required  readings:    Freud,  The  Sex- 
ual Enlightenment  of  Children;  Gordon,  The  Sexual  Adoles- 
cent; Montreal  Health,  V.D.  and  Birth  Control  Handbooks; 
Pomeray,  Your  Child  and  Sex.    Expenses  are  $1  3.   Seven 
weeks,  Tuesday,  7-9:30  p.m.,  $35. 

Sex  Role  Awareness  for  Men  and  Women 

Carlene  Riccelli:    M.Ed.,  Counseling;  Ed.D.  Candidate 

As  sex  role  expectations  for  both  men  and  women  have 
changed  over  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
effect  on  male-female,  female-female,  and  male-male  rela- 
tionships.   In  a  supportive  environment,  using  small  group 
exercises,  readings,  films  and  discussion,  workshop  explores 
alternatives  for  non-sexist  relationships.    Four  weeks,  Thurs- 
day, 6-10  p.m.,  S33. 


. .  .AND  MORE 

Real  Estate 

David  W.  Ryan:    Real  Estate  Brokei 
Basic  knowledge  and  practices  in  real  estate.  Terms,  instru- 
ments, and  relationships,  both  legal  and  financial,  are  stressed 
in  an  analysis  of  real  property  brokerage,  valuation  and  fi- 
nancing.   Provides  a  base  from  which  the  student  can  explore 
specialized  areas  of  real  estate  and  is  an  excellent  preparation 
for  the  Massachusetts  Real  Estate  License  examination.  Text 
book  included  in  workshop  fee.  Ten  weeks,  Wednesday,  7-10 
p.m.,  S69. 


Each  Credit-Free  Workshop  is  identified  by  a  specific  number,  which  must  be  included  on  the  Regis- 
tration Form  (page  22).   Below  is  a  list  of  all  the  workshops  with  their  registration  numbers. 


ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

E001  Cartoon  Ait 

E002  Circus  Arts 

E003  Colonial  Restoration 

E004  Crewel 

E005  Matting  and  Mounting 

E006  Patchwork 

E007  Pottery 

E008  Upholstery 

CULTURING  THE  MIND  BODY 

E009  Buddhist  Insight  Meditation 

E010  Creative  Movement 

E011  TheTarot 

E012  Yoga:    Beginning 

E01  3  Yoga:    Intermediate 

EAST  WEST  INTEGRAL  STUDIES 

E014  Acupuncture  Massage:    Introduction 

E01  5  Acupuncture  Massage:    Intermediate 

E016  Macrobiotics:    Introduction 

E017  Macrobiotic  Cooking:    Introduction 

E018  Oki  Yoga 

E019  Art  of  Palm  Healing 

DANCING 

E020  Ballet  l-ll 

E021  Modern  Dance:    Beginning 

E022  Tap  Dancing:    Beginning 


ENVIRONMENT 


E023 
E024 


Alternative  Energy:    Methane 
From  the  Ground  Up 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES:    CONVERSATION 

E025  Conversational  French 

E026  Getting  Along  in  German  I 

E027  Getting  Along  in  German  II 

E028  Conversational  Italian 

E029  Conversational  Spanish 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 

E030  Folk-Guitar  Finger-Style:    Basic 

E031  Instrumental  Folk  Rag  Guitar:    Inter 

LANGUAGE,  LITERATURE  &  WRITING 

E032  Creative  Self-Stimulation 

E033  Grantsmanship 

E034  Improve  Your  Handwriting 

E035  Literature  and  Fiction:    Going  Crazy 

E036  Sign  Language:    Beginning 

E037  Sign  Language:    Advanced 

E038  Writing  for  Magazines 

E039  Writing  Well 

OUTDOORS 

E040  Hang  Gliding 

E041  Inflated  Structures 
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E042  Technical  Rock  Climbing:    Intro 

E043  Technical  Rock  Climbing:    Inter 

E044  Tennis  From  the  Beginning 

PERSONAL  GROWTH 

E045  Assertiveness  for  Men  and  Women 

E046  Developing  Consulting  Skills 

E047  Leadership:    Theory  and  Practice 

E048  Managing  Yourself  Creatively 

E049  Self-Defeat  and  Self-Realization 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

E050  Basic  Photography 

E051  Intro  to  Darkroom  Procedures 

PRINT  AND  DESIGN 

E052  Batik 

E053  Drawing  and  Designing  in  Color 

E054  Fabric  Design  and  Printing 

E055  Gravestone  Rubbing 

E056  Printmaking:    Two  Methods 

E057  Wood  and  Linoleum  Block  Printing 

SEX  EDUCATION 

E058  Progressive  Parenthood 

E059  Sex  Role  Awareness 

...AND  MORE 

E059  Real  Estate 
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1  Agricultural  Engineering  Bldg.    B3 

2  Army  ROTC  Building    A5 

3  Arnold    D2 

4  Astronomy  Bldg.    C2 

5  Baker    E5 

6  Bartlett  Hall  B4 

7  Berkshire  Dining  Commons    A6 

8  Berkshire  House    B5 

9  Bowditch  Hall    B2 

10  Boyden  Physical  Education  Bldg.    A4 

11  Brett    D4 

12  Brooks    D4 

13  Brown  E2 

14  Business  Administration,  School  of    C5 

15  Butterfield    E5 

16  Campus  Center  (Murray  D.  Lincoln)    C3 

17  Campus  Center  Parking  Oarage    C3 

18  Cance    A6 

19  Cashin    E2 

20  Central  Stores    B3 

21  Chadbourne  E5 

22  Chancellor  s  House    E4 

23  Chenoweth  Laboratory    B3 

24  Clark  Hall    D4 

25  Cold  Storage  Bldg     B3 

26  Conservation  Bldg.    D4 

27  Coolidge    As 

28  Crabtree    D3 

29  Crampton    A6 

30  Dickinson  Hall    B4 

31  Dickinson    E4 

32  Draper  Hall    C3 

33  Durfee  Conservatory    D4 

34  Dwight    D2 

35  East  Experiment  Station    D3 

36  Education,  School  of    Dl 

37  Emerson    A5 

38  Engineering  Bldg.  East    C2 

39  Engineering  Laboratory    C2 

40  Faculty  Club    D4 

41  Fernald  Hall    D5 

42  Field    E4 

43  Fine  Arts  Center    C5 

44  Fisher  Laboratory    E4 

45  Flint  Laboratory    B3 

46  Franklin  Dining  Commons  (South)    D4 

47  French  Hall    D4 

48  Goessmann  Laboratory    C3 

49  Goodell  Building    B4 

50  Gorman    D5 

51  Graduate  Research  Center    D2 

52  Grayson    E4 

53  Greenough    E5 

54  Grinnell  Arena    B3 

55  Gunness  Engineering  Bldg.    C2 

56  Hamlin    D2 

57  Hampden  Dining  Commons    A6 

58  Hampshire  Dining  Commons    AH 

59  Hampshire  House    B5 

60  Hasbrouck  Laboratory    C3 

61  Hatch  Laboratory    B2 

62  Health  Center  (Infirmary)    D4 

63  Herter  Hall    B5 

64  Hicks  Physical  Education  Bldg.  B4 

65  Hills    D5 

66  Holdsworth  Hall    B2 

67  J.  Adams    A6 

68  J.  Q    Adams    A6 

69  James    A5 

70  Johnson    D2 

71  Kennedy    A5 

72  Knowlton    D3 

73  Leach    D2 

74  Lewis    D2 

75  Library,  University    C4 

76  Lincoln  Apartments    D6 

77  Lyon.  Mary    D3 

78  Machmer  Hall    B3 

79  Mahar  Auditorium    C5 

80  Maintenance    B3 

81  Mark's  Meadow  Elementary  School  Dl 

82  Marshal  Hall  &  Annex    D3 

83  Marston  Hall    C2 
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84  Mackimmie    A6 

85  McNamara    E2 

86  Memorial  Hall    B4 

87  Melville    A5 

88  Middlesex  House  B5 

89  Mobile  Classrooms    B3 

90  Montague  House    Dl 

91  Moore    A6 

92  Morrill  Science  Center    C4 

93  Munson  Hall    B5 

94  Munson  Hall  Annex    B5 

95  New  Africa  House    D5 

96  North  Physical  Education  Bldg.    D2 

97  Observatory    E3 

98  Old  Chapel    B4 

99  Old  Infirmary  Group    D3 

100  Paige  Laboratory    C2 

101  Patterson    A6 

102  Photo  Center    B3 

103  Physical  Plant  Bldg.    B3 

104  Pierpont    A6 

105  Power  Plant    B3 


106  Prince    A5 

107  Public  Health  Center.  Western  Mass.  D4 

108  Public  Safety  (Dickinson  Hall)    B4 

109  Skinner  Hall    D3 

110  South  College    B4 

111  Slockbridge  Hall    C3 

112  Student  Union     C3 

113  Thatcher    D3 

114  Thayer  Animal  Disease    C2 

115  Thompson  Hall    B3 

116  Thoreau    A5 

117  Tobin  Hall    B4 

118  University  Apartments    D6 

119  Van  Meter    E5 

120  Washington    A6 

121  Webster  E4 

122  West  Experiment  Station    D3 

123  Wheeler    D5 

124  Whitmore  Administration  Building    B5 

125  Wilder  Hall    D4 

126  Worcester  Dining  Commons  (North)    D3 

127  Wysocki  House      Dl 
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For  the  past  four  years,  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  has  supplemented 
the  University  of  Massachusetts'  programming  during  the  interim  period  between 
fall  and  spring  semesters,  a  period  now  called  Wintersession.   This  winter,  the  Di- 
vision is  offering  a  variety  of  both  credit  courses  and  Credit-Free  Workshops  during 
the  three  week  period  beginning  January  3,  1977.  Workshop  schedules  vary  and  are 
noted  with  the  workshop  descriptions. 

CREDIT-FREE 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Credit-Free  Workshop  Program  is  a  series  of  workshops  offered  by  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education  specifically  for  persons  interested  in  expanding 
their  skills,  furthering  their  careers,  improving  their  community  life,  or  partaking 
of  the  expertise  offered  by  others,  usually  experts  and  teachers  in  their  fiolds. 
The  workshops  are  for  those  for  whom  academic  credit  is  not  a  priority. 

ADMISSIONS 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  has  an  open  admissions  policy  with 
regard  to  the  Credit-Free  Workshops  it  offers.   Interested  persons  may  enroll  for 
as  many  workshops  as  they  wish  without  concern  for  their  educational  back- 
ground.  Persons  aged  65  and  over  may  register,  free  of  charge,  on  a  space-avail- 
able basis,  for  any  Credit-Free  Workshop.   Please  call  the  Records  Office,  545- 
3653,  for  further  information. 

REGISTRATION 

To  register  by  mail,  complete  the  Credit-Free  registration  form  in  the  center 
fold  of  this  catalog,  and  mail  by  December  22,  with  full  payment  to: 
Credit-Free  Workshops 
AE  77-5 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 
P.  O.  Box  835 
Amherst,  MA  01002 
Make  checks  payable  to:   Continuing  Education,  AE  77-5.   In  addition  to  the 
workshop  fee,  all  registrations  must  include  a  $5  registration  fee,  charged  once. 
The  registration  fee  is  waived  for  Community  In  Action  Workshops.  When 
registration  meets  the  minimum  number,  registrants  will  be  notified  immediate- 
ly by  mail  with  a  class  card  which  includes  notice  of  meeting  place.   Mail  registra- 
tions must  be  postmarked  December  22  at  the  latest. 

Walk-in  registrations  will  be  accepted  at  any  time  on  a  space-available  basis. 
Come  to  the  Continuing  Education  Records  Office  located  in  the  lobby  of  Hills 
House.  Office  hours  are: 

Monday-Thursday,  8:30  a.m. -7  p.m. 
Friday,  8  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Saturday,  10a.m.-1  p.m.  (Closed  holiday  weekends.) 
Enrollment  in  all  workshops  is  limited  to  a  number  that  is  manageable  and 
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acceptable  to  each  instructor,  therefore  early  registration  is  encouraged.  When 
requests  for  a  workshop  exceed  the  number  to  be  enrolled,  the  Division  will  at- 
tempt to  arrange  for  an  additional  section.  Names  of  registrants  will  be  placed 
on  a  waiting  list  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 

FEES  &  EXPENSES 

Credit-Free  Workshops  are  self-funding  and,  in  general,  fees  have  been  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  contact  hours  which  a  workshop  meets.   In 
order  to  make  each  workshop  self-supporting,. a  minumum  number  of  enrollments 
is  usually  necessary.  Specific  fees  may  be  found  in  the  workshop  descriptions. 

Full  refund  will  be  made  by  mail  if  a  workshop  is  cancelled  due  to  underen- 
rollment. 

To  withdraw  from  a  workshop  the  student  must  notify  the  Records  Office  in 
writing  by  mail,  or  in  person  during  the  regular  office  hours.  Notifying  the  instruc- 
tor or  ceasing  to  attend  class  does  not  constitute  official  withdrawal. 

Refund  Schedule 

After: 

First  meeting         80% 
Second  meeting     60% 
Third  meeting       NO  REFUND 
There  are  NO  REFUNDS  for  workshops  with  schedules  of  less  than  one  week 
unless  withdrawal  is  effected  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  workshop.   In  cases  of 
withdrawal  prior  to  the  beginning  of  a  workshop,  a  full  refund  will  be  processed 
once  the  Records  Office  is  notified  in  writing  or  in  person. 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  INFORMATION 

Cancellations— The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  reserves  the  right  to  can- 
cel, postpone,  or  combine  workshops  and  to  change  instructors.  We  attempt  to 
keep  changes  minimal.  Weather  cancellations  are  announced  over  local  rqdio  stations. 

Workshop  locations— Workshops  will  take  place  in  Amherst  unless  otherwise 
noted  in  the  workshop  description.  Exact  locations  will  be  announced  by  mail 
once  students  have  registered. 

Reading  Material— Reading  material  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
instructor  on  the  first  night  of  the  workshop.   Required  books  may  be  obtained 
at  the  University  Textbook  Annex.  The  Annex  will  be  open  January  3  through 
January  7  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.;  closed  January  3-24. 

Supplies— Some  workshops  require  supplies  which  are  to  be  paid  for  by  each 
participant  if  he  or  she  chooses  to  have  them.  The  extimated  cost  of  these  sup- 
plies is  listed  at  the  end  of  the  workshop  description.  Since  expense  money  is 
estimated  and  optional  it  is  not  to  be  included  in  workshop  and  registration  fees, 
and  students  should  not  pre-pay. 

Parking— During  the  month  of  January  there  are  no  restrictions  in  parking 
areas  except  for  tow-away  zones. 

Registration  information  for  credit  courses  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
catalog,  along  with  course  descriptions. 
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CREDIT-FREE 

WORKSHOPS 

Beginning  Modern  Dance   WS01 
Donna  Potter:    University  Dancer 

Covers  a  basic  modern  dance  warm-up  technique  and  learning  movement  patterns.    Emphasis 
is  on  control,  kinesthetic  awareness,  and  enjoyment  of  moving  through  space  to  music.    No 
previous  experience  required,  only  a  desire  and  commitment  to  learn.    Section  1:    Three 
weeks,  Monday-Thursday,  10-11:15  a.m.,  $30.    Section  2:    Three  weeks.  Monday-Thursday, 
6:30-7:45  p.m.,  $30. 

Developing  Consulting  Skills   WS02 

Robert  C.  Hawley:    Ed.D.;  Consultant  in  Education  and  Management 

For  educational  and  organizational  consultants,  and  those  interested  in  developing  consulting 
practices  in  education,  organizational  development,  or  me  helping  professions.    Offers  activi- 
ties and  guidelines:    assessing  needs,  providing  resources,  structuring  risks,  giving  feedback, 
uncovering  blocks  to  effective  collaboration,  and  determining  appropriate  task  and  mainte- 
nance ratios.    Demonstrates  avenues  to  creative  problem  solving  such  as  brainstorming,  syn- 
ectics,  and  lateral  thinking;  techniques  for  decision-making  such  as  cost-benefit  analysis,  risk- 
reward  ratios,  and  decision  charting;  and  group  procedures  such  as  role-playing,  simulations, 
revealed  difference  surveys,  and  leaderless  discussion  groupings.    Recommended  readings: 
R.  Hawley, i/alue  Exploration  Through  Role  Playing:  R.  and  I.  Hawley,  Developing  Human 
Potential;  R.  Likert,  The  Human  Organization.    Three  weeks,  Wednesday,  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  $18. 

Sign  Language  and  Finger  Spelling:    Beginning   WS03 
Stanley  Patrie:    Teacher  of  the  Deaf 

Manual  communication  as  used  by  most  deaf  people  in  this  country.    Includes  a  brief  history 
of  the  use  of  the  language  of  signs,  background  information  on  deafness  and  how  it  affects 
those  who  have  been  born  deaf  or  lost  their  hearing  later  in  life.    Students  converse  with 
totally  deaf  people,  including  the  instructor,  who  is  also  deaf.    Required  text:     Lottie  Rieke- 
hot.  Talk  to  the  Deaf,  Gospel.    Three  weeks,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7-9:30  p.m.,  $30. 

Developing  Creative  Learning  Games:    What  To  Do  With  Your  Child  On  A 
Rainy  Day    WS04 

Eleanor  Ashton  and  Maxine  Markson:    Ed.D.  Candidates;  specialists  in  early 
childhood  education 

Focuses  on  the  creation  of  learning  games  and  centers  for  children  under  six  that  will  support 
and  extend  the  development  of  mathematical  and  reading  readiness  skills,  scientific  concepts, 
gross  and  fine  motor  abilities  and  aesthetic  and  social  sensibilities  of  the  preschool  child. 
Participants  use  materials  that  are  found  in  the  home  to  develop  educational  games  and  cen- 
ters.   Provides  a  relaxed  and  informal  environment  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  that  "work" 
with  young  children.    Two  weeks,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7-9  p.m.,  $18.    Workshop  begins 
January  11. 

Making  Games  for  Your  Classroom    WS05 
Joyce  Davis:    Resource  Teacher 

Elementary  school  children  really  like  to  play  games  which  are  an  excellent  way  to  take  the 
boredom  out  of  necessary  drill.    This  "hands-on"  workshop  helps  teachers  create  math  and 
reading  games  for  the  classroom.    Emphasizes  skill  continuums  and  task  analysis  of  the 
games.    Recommended  reading:    Edco  Reading  and  Learning  Center,  A  Practical  Guide  to 
Creating  Reading  Games.    Expenses  are  $3.    Three  weeks,  Wednesday,  7-9  p.m.,  $14. 


Pottery   WS06 

Frederic  A.  Englander:    Potter 

Techniques  of  the  potter's  wheel,  glazes,  clay  chemistry  and  handbuilding.    Stoneware  clay 
and  glazes  are  fired  in  a  reduction  atmosphere  to  cone  10.    Includes  opportunity  to  fire 
eight  pots.    Additional  pots  may  be  fired  for  a  minimal  fee.    Expenses  are  $5.    Three  weeks, 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7:30-9:30  p.m.;  Saturday,  10  a.m. -12  noon,  $54. 

Basic  Folk  Guitar  Finger-Style    WS07 
Vincent  Mitchell:    Guitarist 

Guitar  care,  tuning,  picking  technique,  notereading,  basic  chording,  basic  quitar  theory,  tabla- 
ture,  back-up  picking,  capo,  picking  styles,  one  private  lesson,  listening  session,  and  song 
swap.    Songs  traditional  and  by  Woody  Guthrie,  Tom  Paxton,  Leonard  Cohen,  Paul  Simon. 
"Sing  Out!"  magazine  articles.    Access  to  guitar  necessary.    Three  weeks,  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  7-9  p.m.,  $38. 


Writing  for  Yourself   WS08 
Nancy  Thayer:    M.A.;  Writer 

Deals  intensively  with  the  use  of  words  for  self-discovery,  self-creation,  and  self-therapy.  Il- 
lustrative readings  from  famous  diaries  and  letters.  Games  and  exercises  in  word  choice  and 
use  to  help  us  find  ourselves;  games  and  exercises  in  word  control  to  help  us  form  ourselves. 
Three  weeks,  Saturday,  9  a.m. -12  noon,  $19. 

Conflict  Resolution   WS09 

Jack  J.  Rosenblum:    J.D.,  Yale;  Ed.D.  Candidate 

Skills  dealing  with  conflict  in  creative  and  nourishing  ways.    Explores  intra-  and  inter-personal 
conflicts  and  develops  strategies  to  resolve  them  in  a  way  that  creates  bonds  and  trust  rather 
than  resentment  or  suspicion.    Uses  role-play,  guided  fantasy,  structured  experiences  and 
feedback;  includes  inevitable  personal  conflicts  and  attempts  to  resolve  them.    Learn  to  enjoy 
and  bask  in  the  warm  glow  that  comes  from  having  resolved  a  conflict  successfully.    Recom- 
mended reading:    George  Bach,  Creative  Aggression.    Saturday  and  Sunday,  January  22  and 
23,  1977,  9  a.m.-5  p.m.,  $65. 

Self-Defeat  and  Self-Realization    WS10 
John  Barbaro:    M.Ed.;  Ed.D.  Candidate 

Self-defeating  behaviors  are  those  habits  and  personal  patterns  of  living  that  impede  the 
achievement  of  one's  goals.    Workshop  systematically  isolates  those  behaviors  and  their  dif- 
ferent aspects.    Underlying  motives  are  outlined  and  workable  alternatives  are  discussed. 
Recommended  readings:    A.  Lakein,  How  to  Get  Control  of  Time  and  Your  Life;  M.  Schiff- 
man,  Gestalt  Self  Therapy;  S.J.  Warner,  Self-Realization  and  Self-Defeat.    Three  weeks, 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7-9:30  p.m.,  $34. 

Creative  Analysis— An  Introduction    WS11 

Penny  Horowitz:    M.A.T.,  History;  Ed.D.  Candidate 

Creative  Analysis  uses  words  to  solve  problems.    Students  become  acquainted  with  principles 
of  thinking  as  they  relate  to  language  usage  and  have  the  opportunity  to  practice  various  prob- 
lem-solving techniques  such  as  qualification,  classification  and  analogy.    These  and  others  are 
studied  and  then  put  together  to  create  a  general  approach  to  solving  problems  of  all  kinds. 
Recommended  reading:    Samson  and  Upton,  Creative  Analysis.    Three  weeks,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  7:30-10  p.m.,  $31. 

Dreams  and  Dream  Interpretation— A  Jungian  Approach    WS12 
Steven  Bengis:    Counselor  and  Therapist 

Introduces  basics  of  Jungian  depth  psychology.    In  addition  to  exploring  basic  theory,  dis- 
cusses the  analysis  of  dreams  using  dream  examples.    Non-experiential  workshop,  but  students 
will  be  asked  to  keep  a  dream  journal  for  their  own  use.    Recommended  reading:    Whitmont, 
A  Symbolic  Quest.    Three  weeks,  Monday  and  Thursday,  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  $24. 

The  Tarot:    An  Introduction  to  its  Psychology  and  Symbolism    WS13 
Paul  R.S.  Zelley:    M.A.;  M.Div. 

Basic  techniques  of  meditation  using  the  archetypal  Tarot  card  symbols.    The  Tarot  trumps 
may  be  viewed  as  keys  that  unlock  an  individual's  personal  unconscious  to  lead  to  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  spiritual  or  higher  self.    Detailed  analysis  of  the  Tarot  symbols  and  their  re- 
lationship to  everyday  life.    Discussions  consist  of  a  history  of  the  Tarot,  modern  profane 
practices,  such  as  fortune  telling,  and  current  misconceptions.    Students  make  Tarot  cards. 
Expenses  are  $3.50  for  cards.    Three  weeks,  Tuesday,  6:30-9:30  p.m.;  Saturday,  9  a.m.- 
12  noon,  $36. 

The  Family:    A  Study  of  Women  and  Children  in  Fiction    WS14 
Leah  B.  Glasser:    M.A.;  Ph.D.  Candidate 

Analysis  of  approaches  to  marriage  and  the  family  in  fiction,  especially  as  they  concern  the 
treatment  of  children  and  the  status  of  women.    A  three  week  seminar  for  the  person  who 


seeks  an  understanding  of  the  confusing,  often  anxiety-producing  roles  we  fulfill  as  members 
of  a  marriage  or  family  and  how  the  psychological  effects  of  these  roles  are  expressed  in 
fiction.    Examines  the  guilt  and  anxiety  which  naturally  result  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
woman  or  child  growing  up  in  a  hostile,  role-oriented  world.    Focus  is  on  only  one  or  two  of 
the  following  recommended  readings:    C.  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre;  E.  Bronte,  Wuthering  Heights; 
Woolf,  Mrs.  Dalloway.    Three  weeks,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7-9:30  p.m.,  $36. 

A  Crash  Course  in  Basic  Photography   WS15 
Richard  Barrell:    Photographer 

Discusses  cameras  and  lenses  and  related  equipment.    Pictures  shot  trTe  first  week.    Next 
comes  processing  the  film  and  preparing  contact  prints.    The  final  Saturday  the  negatives 
are  printed.    Each  person  acquires  a  sense  of  photography  and  at  least  one  fine  print.    Ex- 
penses are  $5-$20.   Three  weeks,  Saturday,  9  a.m.-12  noon,  $18. 

Basic  Calligraphy  (The  Art  of  Hand  Lettering)    WS16 
Valerie  Aston:    Freelance  Calligrapher 

Concentrates  on  the  basic  italic  alphabet.    If  there  is  time,  advanced  alphabets  will  be  intro- 
duced.   Class  is  small  to  allow  as  much  individual  attention  as  needed.    Expenses  are  $2. 
Three  weeks,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7:30-10  p.m.,  $37. 

Cartoon  Art   WS17 

Brian  Turner:    Cartoonist 

Development  of  style  and  technique  in  graphics,  and  story-telling  in  comics  and  cartooning. 
Differences  explained  among  political,  underground,  gag,  parody,  and  strip.    Includes  history 
and  recent  technical/artistic  developments.    Use  of  tools,  marketing,  with  some  attention  to 
animation  and  children's  book  illustration  as  requested  by  participants.    Art  equipment  costs 
will  vary  according  to  needs  of  individual.    Recommended  reading:    Hamm,  Cartooning; 
Robinson,  Comics;  Steranko,  History  of  the  Comics,-  Vol.  I,  II.    Three  weeks,  Monday, 
7-10  p.m.,  $18. 

Print  Collecting  and  Appreciation   WS18 
Leslie  Kramer:    M.F.A.,  Printmaking 

Designed  for  those  who  would  like  to  collect  art  on  a  modest  budget.  Lecture-discussions 
on  what  to  look  for  when  buying  an  original  print.  Visits  to  a  local  museum  or  gallery  un- 
cover the  range  of  artwork  in  this  area.  Topics  covered  include  the  difference  between  etch- 
ing, lithography  and  serigraphy;  what  determines  the  value  of  an  original  print;  and  care  and 
display.  One  Saturday  afternoon  field  trip  to  be  arranged.  Recommended  reading:  Zigros- 
ser,  A  Guide  to  the  Collecting  and  Care  of  Original  Prints.  Three  weeks,  Saturday,  10  a.m.- 
12  noon,  $17. 

Woodcut  Printing    WS19 

Betsy  Morris:    M.F.A.  s 

Introduction  to  the  design  and  construction  of  woodblocks.  Use  of  hand-printing  methods  J  If 
to  produce  prints  in  black  and  white.  Demonstration  and  explanation  of  color  methods  in  li  pr 
woodblock  printing.  Emphasis  on  exploitation  of  the  wood  as  a  print  medium.  Expenses  ar  W| 
$10-$15.    Three  weeks,  Saturday,  9  a.m.-12  noon,  $18. 

Busy  Person's  Approach  to  Patchwork  WS20 
Victoria  Olivo:    Designer 

The  use  of  patchwork  in  making  quick,  inexpensive  changes  in  one's  home  and  clothing  in  j  . 
minimum  amount  of  time.  Includes  patchwork  quilts  that  can  be  sewn  in  two  weeks;  pillovt  » 
pot  holders,  samplers,  and  other  small  color  spots  for  the  home;  and  application  of  calico  or;  ;. 
clothing  using  recycled  material  such  as  denim.  Knowledge  of  sewing  machine  necessary. 
Three  weeks,  Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  $12. 


Small  Woodlot  Management   WS21 

Charles  Thompson:    Graduate  Student,  Forestry 

Basic  concepts  of  forest  ecology:  wood  as  a  fuel,  woodlot  management  for  sawlogs,  fuelwood, 
wildlife  habitat.  Relevant  techniques  of  measurement.  Saturday  afternoon  visits  to  area  wood- 
lots.    Three  weeks,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7:30-9  p.m.;  Saturday,  1-4  p.m.,  $36. 

Identification  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  WS22 
Charles  Thompson 

Identification  of  native  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  Amherst  area.    The  tree  as  a  life  form.    The 
forest  environment  and  basic  concepts  of  woods  ecology.    Saturday  morning  field  sessions. 
Expenses  are  $3.25.    Three  weeks,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7:30-9  p.m.;  Saturday,  9  a.m.- 
12  noon,  $36. 

Dry  It- You'll  Like  Itl    WS23 

Merrilee  Koplowitz:    B.A.,  Nutrition;  Carpenter 

Basic  carpentry  skills  are  used  to  dry  foods  as  a  means  of  preserving  with  minimum  energy 
input  and  maximum  flavor  and  nutrient  retention.    Each  student  constructs  a  sturdily  built, 
well  designed  unit  requiring  only  solar  energy  to  operate.    The  solar  food  unit  dries  16-20 
pounds  of  fruits  or  most  vegetables  at  one  time.    A  comparable  drier  would  cost  at  least 
$100  to  buy.    Materials  required  to  build  it  cost  about  $50.    Men  and  women  with  no  pre- 
vious carpentry  experience  or  skills  are  encouraged  to  participate.    Recommended  reading: 
McMillian,  Dry  It-Voull  Like  Itl     January  3,  1977,  7:30-8:30  p.m.;  January  15,  16,  22,  23, 
1977,  10  a.m.-5  p.m..  $51. 

Little  Kid  and  Big  Kid  Terrarium  and  Bottle  Garden  Construction    WS24 
Susan  Roy:    Certified  Arborist;  Horticulturist 

Both  adults  and  children  are  invited  to  bring  their  plants  and  containers  for  a  workshop  on 
the.  mini-environment— planting  technique,  and  the  after-care  of  the  terrarium.    Some  sand 
painting  will  be  demonstrated.    Planting  done  in  a  bottle  will  be  shown.    Saturday,  January 
22,  1977,9-11  a.m.,  $4. 

Williamsburg-Style  Colonial  Arrangements:    How  to  Collect  and  Preserve  Local 
Herbs  and  Plants    WS25 
Susan  Roy 

Discusses  native  herbs  and  weeds  suitable  for  collecting  and  drying.    Particular  harvest  times 
and  best  drying  methods  are  included,  along  with  a  look  at  the  best  garden  flowers  to  grow 
for  dried  arrangements.    Students  design  and  complete  a  dried  arrangement.    Materials  will  be 
provided  and  are  included  in  the  workshop  fee.    Bring  scissors,  wirecutters,  florist  tape  and 
wire.    Saturday,  January  8,  1977,  9  a.m.-12  noon,  $18. 

Seminar  in  Massachusetts  Special  Education  Law— Chapter  766    WS26 
Daniel  A.  Burke:    Doctoral  Student;  Special  Education  Supervisor 

Review  of  the  legal  process  involved  in  Chapter  766  prior  to  the  delivery  of  special  education 
services  by  public  school  systems.    Preparation  for  and  participation  in  sample  core  evaluation 
team  meetings.   Provides  skills  in  how  to  critically  evaluate  educational  plans  and  monitor  the 
progress  of  the  pupil.    Discussion  of  the  special  education  resources  which  are  available  to 
support  the  student  with  special  needs,  teachers,  administrators,  parents,  and  ancillary  per- 
sonnel.  Three  weeks,  Saturday,  9  a.m.-12  noon,  $18. 

Theatrical  Lighting:    Basic  WS27 

James  MacRostie:    Production  Stage  Manager,  Fine  Arts  Center 
Lewis  E.  Louraine,  Jr.:    Stage   Manager,  Fine  Arts  Center 

Fundamentals  of  theatrical  lighting:    how  to  develop  a  light  i plot,  hang,  circuit,  focus  and  gel 
the  lights.    Includes  types  of  dimmer  systems  and  lighting  equipment.    Three  weeks,  Tuesday, 
7-10  p.m.,  $18. 


Theatrical  Lighting:    Advanced    WS28 

James  MacRostie  and  Lewis  E.  Louraine 

Theory  of  lighting,  lighting  instruments,  electricity  and  color.    Lecture  and  demonstration. 
Three  weeks,  Thursday,  7-10  p.m.,  $18. 

Technical  Production    WS29 

Lewis  E.  Louraine,  Jr.  and  Michael  Van  Dyke:    Assistant  Technical  Director, 
Amherst  College 

An  overview  of  the  technical  aspects  of  theater  from  reading  the  play  through  design  and 
construction  to  striking  the  show.    Discussion  and  demonstration  of  skills  and  techniques. 
Sources  of  materials  and  information  on  how  to  locate  and  cajole  | theatrical  supplies.   Three 
weeks,  Monday,  7:30-10  p.m.,  $15. 

I 
Basic  Carpentry  WS30 

James  MacRostie 
Acquaints  the  student  with  basic  carpentry  techniques  for  either  the  stage  or  home.    In- 
cluded are  repair  and  maintenance  and  proper  use  of  home  power  tools.    Expenses  are  $10. 
Three  weeks,  Wednesday,  7-10  p.m.,  $18. 

Managing  Yourself  Creatively  WS31 
Hal  Portner:   M.Mus.;  Erf.D.  Candidate 

An  activity-oriented  weekend  designed  to  acquaint  participants  with  some  imaginative/practical 
ways  to  organize  their  time  and  themselves.  The  sessions  immerse  each  class  member  in  a  sys- 
tematic involvement  with  life  goals,  behavior  patterns,  listening  skills,  decision-making  tech- 
niques, and  a  potpourri  of  related  issues.  Dress  comfortably,  bring  a  notebook  and  a  bag  lunch. 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  January  8  and  9,  1977,  10a.m.-3  p.m.,  $21. 
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ARTS  EXTENSION  SERVCE 


The  Arts  Extension  Service  is  a  community  development  program  which  works  to  meet  the 
needs  of  continuing  education  in  the  arts.   One  objective  of  the  AES  is  to  help  develop  effective 
and  self-sufficient  community  arts  organizations. 

Activities  include:  consulting  services  in  technical  and  management  problems;  workshops 
in  community  arts  management  and  group  dynamics;  projects  servicing  the  arts  interests  end 
needs  of  older  people,  inner  city  people,  rural  communities  and  other  special  interest  groups; 
maintenance  of  the  Arts  Directory,  a  listing  of  regional  artists;  a  series  gf  arts  seminars  and 
conferences;  a  booking  referral  service  for  artists;  Communities  to  Campus,  a  program  aimed 
at  making  UMass /Amherst  campus  events  more  available  to  communities,  and  "The  New 
England  Artists  Festival  and  Showcase",  which  brings  the  art  and  preformance  talent  of 
Western  Massachusetts  together  for  a  major  two-day  celebration 

Arts  Festivals  and  Special  Events  WS32 
Seminar  leaders  to  be  announced 

How  to  put  on  an  arts  festival:   planning,  booking,  budgeting,  funding,  promoting,  presenting, 
hosting,  and  evaluating  the  event;  the  artists'  point  of  view;  use  of  case  examples;  how  to  make 
the  occasion  edifying,  profitable,  and  enjoyable;  possible  spin-offs,  special  events  and  themes. 
Saturday,  January  22,  1977,  9  a.m.-5  p.m.,  $15  (lunch  included). 


CREDIT-FREE  WORKSHOPS/REGISTRATION 

DIVSON  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATON/UMASS/AMI 

The  following  information  musfbe  provided  before  your  application  can  be  processed. 

Name         | 


LAST  NAME 


FIRST  NAME 


q 

INITI,. 


Home 
Address 


Home 
Tel. 


NUMBER  &  STREET 


•M'-Male 
'F'-Female 


Age  . 


c 


Marital  Status  J 


STATE       ZIPCO.DE 
Business 


Area  Code       It  No  Phone,  Write  "None" 


Area  Code       If  No  Phone,  Write  '  o 


"Alternative 
Choice  No. 


"Alternative 
Choice  No. 


•Alternative 
Choice  No 


|Workshop  No. 

G      3 

Mill 

Section 


D 

D 

D 

D 

□ 


|Day) 


Time 


"Alternative  Choice— In  event  of  cancellation  or  over  enrollment,  your  second  choice.  TOTAL  C 

TOTAL  COST  OF 


; 


FOR  COMMUNITIES  IN  ACTION  WORKSHOPS  ONLY: 


Workshop  No.l 

,.C      D 

,111     i 

3.c  in 

4.qi:d 

- 

.i  i  i    i 

Date 


Time 


TOTAL  COMMUNiTlip 

Please  add  total  cost  of  Credit-Free  Workshops  to 
Communities  in  Action  Workshops  fees 


TOTAL  AMI* 


'It 


WIIMTERSESSIOIM  1S77 


OPTIONAL:   Your  answers  to  these  questions  will  guide  us  in  planning  future  workshops.  The 
information  will  be  confidential  if  you  choose  to  answer. 

1.    How  did  you  find  out  about  these  workshops? 


2.   What  other  workshops  would  you  like  to  have  offered?  . 


3.  Occupation: 

4.  Are  you  a  student? 

5.  Have  you  taken  a  CE  Workshop  before? 


Full  time  D  Part  time  D 

Full  time  D     Part  time  D  Where? 


B 


:E  WORKSHOP  FEES       $ 

REGISTRATION  FEE        !t        5.00 

REE  WORKSHOPS      $ 


I  WORKSHOP  FEES        $. 


«AND  ENCLOSED      $. 


FULL  PAYMENT  MUST  ACCOMPANY 
MAIL  REGISTRATION 

Make  checks  payable  to: 
Division  of  Continuing  Education,  AE77-5 

Send  to: 

Credit-Free  Workshops,  AE77-5 
Division  of  Continuing  Education 
P.O.  Box  835 
Amherst,  MA  0I002 


OFFICE  USE  ONLY 

AE77-5 

Total  Amount  Due    $ 

Amount  Received      $ 

Cash 

Check  No 

S.C.F.W. 

Received  By 

Date  Received 

Comments: 


COMMUNITIES  IN  ACTION 

Communities  In  Action  is  a  new  program  designed  to  meet  some  of 
the  training  needs  of  community  organizations.   This  series  of  short,  in- 
tensive and  inexpensive  workshops  is  intended  for  board  members,  staff 
and  volunteers  of  citizen  councils  and  non-profit  community  organiza- 
tions of  all  types.   Instructors  for  each  of  the  three-hour  workshops  are 
practitioners  with  both  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  experience 
in  the  topic  area.  After  spending  just  a  few  hours  in  the  classroom,  par- 
ticipants can  return  to  their  organizations  bringing  with  them  new  skills 
and  ideas.    The  registration  fee  for  Communities  In  Action  workshops 
has  been  waived  as  a  service  to  communities  and  their  organizations. 

Communities  In  Action  and  other  training  workshops  can  be  offered 
by  your  organization  in  your  own  community.  For  information  please 
contact  Stan  Rosenberg,  (413)545-3420. 

To  register,  please  read  the  general  information  on  pages  1  and  2,  and 
fill  in  the  registration  form  in  the  center  fold  of  this  catalog.  Or  register 
in  person  in  the  Lobby  of  Hills  House  North,  U Mass /Amherst. 


Accountability  Organizing— How  To  Do  It   WS35 

Greg  L.  Speeter:    Community  Organizer/Representative,  Holyoke-Chicopee 
Council  for  Children 

Describes  a  method  of  holding  elected  officials  (be  they  student  council  representatives, 
school  committee  members,  state  representatives,  etc.)  accountable  to  the  stated  concerns 
of  a  constituency.    Workshop  is  based  on  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  "Children's  Cam- 
paign, '74."    Workshop  process  includes  building  a  "citizens  platform"  (through  public 
hearings  and  community  organization  techniques);  determining  candidate  commitment  to  the 
platform;  developing  a  report  card  for  the  candidate's  responses  to  the  platform  and 
methods  of  holding  the  elected  candidate  accountable,  through  group  pressure,  to  his/her 
commitments.    Monday,  January  3,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

Setting  Up  Resource  Systems   WS36 

Robert  L.  Lynch:    Consultant,  Arts  Extension  Service,  Division  of  Continuing 
Education 

In  every  type  of  social  art  or  other  service  situation,  effective  services  can  be  rendered  only 
after  an  effective  resource  and  Information  system  has  been  developed.  This  workshop  ex- 
plores, through  round  table  discussion,  types  of  resource  systems,  pros  and  cons  of  resource 
tools,  creating  a  self-sustaining,  inexpensive  information  flow  and  methods  of  gathering,  keep- 
ing, updating  and  distributing  information.  Legal  ramifications,  competition  and  individual 
problems  are  included.    Tuesday,  January  4,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

Over-Simplified  Accounting  WS37 

Caron  H.  Van  Gilder:    M.A.,  Arts  Administration;  Consultant,  Arts  Extension. 
Service,  Division  of  Continuing  Education 

A  microcosmic  accounting  workshop  for  small  organizations.  Simplified  budgeting,  setting 
up  income  and  expense  accounts,  an  overview  of  bookkeeping,  financial  reporting  and  how 
to  control  budgets.  For  organizations  with  budgets  of  $10,000  to  $200,000.  Wednesday, 
January  5,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 
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The  Planning  Process— Management  by  Objectives   WS38 

Donna  J.  Stephenson:    Consultant,  Arts  Extension  Service,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education 

Using  a  results-oriented  system,  develops  a  working  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  ob- 
jectives; what  they  are  and  why  we  care  about  them.    Participants  learn  to  articulate  objec- 
tives which  reflect  the  purpose  of  an  organization.     These  objectives  can  be  used  for  planning 
or  re-defining  programs  and  evaluating  program  progress.    It  is  recommended  that  this  work- 
shop be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Long-Range  Planning  and  Evaluation  Workshops. 
Thursday,  January  6,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

Organizing  Community  Dialogue    WS39 

Stan  Rosenberg  and  Lin  Riotto:    Coordinators,  Great  Decisions  Program,  Divi- 
sion of  Continuing  Education 

Using  the  Great  Decisions  Program  as  a  model,  workshop  focuses  on  developing  skills  re- 
quired to  launch  a  community  discussion  program.    Subjects  include  choosing  the  material, 
identifying  constituencies  and  potential  participant],  marketing  the  program,  organizing  the 
discussion  environment,  collaboration  among  community  organizations  and  facilitating  dis- 
cussion.   Participants  can  expect  to  learn  skills  that  are  applicable  to  types  of  community 
jfforts  other  than  discussion  programs.    Saturday,  January  8,  9:30  a.m. -12  noon,  FREE. 

The  Politics  and  Economics  of  Human  Services— Who  The  Helping  Profession 
Helps    WS40 

Greg  L.  Speeter,  Community  Organizer/Representative,  Holyoke-Chicopee 
Council  for  Children 

Lecture/discussion  covers  roles  and  functions  of  various  human  service  agencies;  their  effect 
or  lack  of  effect  on  "clients",  providers,  politicians  and  corporate  leaders;  and  alternative 
methods  of  providing  services  or  preventing  problems.    Monday,  January  10,  1977,  7-10  p.m., 
$5. 

Improving  PR  and  Media  Coverage  for  Your  Organization    WS41 
Robbie  Gordon:    Free  Lance  Writer,  Journalist,  Graphic  Artist 

Focuses  on  how  to  write  press  releases  so  the  press  won't  bury  your  story;  how  to  create  in- 
terest in  your  group;  quick,  inexpensive  and  effective  methods  of  publicity  (including  promo- 
tional campaigns,  leaflets  and  newsletters,  and  the  utilization  of  free  public  access  media 
forums).     Major  thrust  is  on  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  publicity  and  on  viewing  your  organization 
from  the  press'  perspective.    It  is  recommended  that  this  workshop  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  The  Written  Word  and  Production  of  Publications.    Tuesday,  January  11,  1977, 
7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

Long-Range  Planning   WS42 

Nan  S.  Levinson:    Consultant,  Arts  Extension  Service,  Division  of  Continuing 
Education 

Introduction  to  long-range  planning  as  a  management  tool;  case  study  will  be  used  to  learn 
techniques  such  as  brain-storming,  force  field  analysis,  flow  charts  and  responsibility  charts. 
Practical  application  to  community  organizations  will  be  stressed.    It  is  recommended  that 
this  workshop  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  those  on  objectives  and  evaluation.    Wednesday, 
January  12,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

Evaluating  Community  Programs    WS43 

Norma  Friedman:    Director,  Kulturama,  Inc.  (non-profit  community  arts 
organization  in  Holyoke) 

Focuses  on  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  community  program  evaluation.    Intro- 
ductory workshop  is  geared  toward  the  volunteer  or  administrator  who  is  programming  in 
his/her  community,  be  it  educational,  recreational,  social,  etc.    Evaluation  techniques  dis- 
cussed with  emphasis  on  theory  rather  than  the  specifics  of  each  technique.    Emphasizes  idea 
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of  evaluation  as  a  continuous  process  with  suggestions,  exercises,  discussion  and  a  bibliogra- 
phy.   It  is  reommended  that  this  workshop  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  those  on  Long- 
Range  Planning  and  Management  by  Objectives.  Thursday,  January  13,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

The  Written  Word   WS44 

Nan  Levinson  and  Bob  Lynch:    Consultants,  Arts  Extension  Service,  Division 
of  Continuing  Education 

Participatory  workshop  for  those  who  have  difficulty  writing  for  organizational  purposes;  in- 
cludes "how  to's"  of  letter  writing,  press  releases,  proposals,  brochures  and  reports.    Critique 
method  also  employed.    Participants  are  urged  to  bring  samples  of  their  work.    It  is  recom- 
mended that  this  workshop  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Improving  Media  and  PR  Coverage 
for  Your  Organization  and  Production  of  Publications.    Monday,  January  17,  1977,  7-10  p.m., 
$5. 

"They"-Recruiting  and  Placing  the  Volunteer   WS45 

Donna  J.  Stephenson:    Consultant,  Arts  Extension  Service,  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education 

Using  discussion  and  role  play  as  a  base,  participants  examine  the  process  of  recruitment  in- 
cluding interviewing  skills.    Workshop  addresses  the  skills  necessary  to  resolve  problems. 
Tuesday,  January  18,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

How  To  Put  Together  A  "Yellow  Pages"  for  Social  Change   WS46 

Greg  L.  Speeter  and  Robbie  Gordon:    Co-Organizers,  Holyoke-Chicopee  Area 
Children's  Yellow  Pages 

A  group  of  citizens  assembled  a  "Children's  Yellow  Pages",  an  easy-to-read  102-page  analy- 
sis of  children's  problems,  listing  of  resources  and  plans  for  citizen  involvement  to  prevent 
children's  prtiblems.  Workshop  describes  how  to  assemble  a  yellow  pages  on  any  topic  and 
how  to  mobilize  a  community  around  various  problems.  Includes  developing  a  constituency, 
data  gathering,  issue  building,  organization  of  the  manual,  layout  and  graphics,  distribution, 
methods  of  utilizing  constituency  in  action  organizing.    Wednesday,  January  19,  1977, 
7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

DIALOGUE     '77j 

A  LOW  COST,  HIGH  QUALITY  RESOURCII 
FOR  INDIVIDUALS  AND  ORGANIZATION!) 

Dialogue  77  offers  a  series  of  options  whicl 
provide  the  opportunity  to  discuss  issues  of  so 
cial  concern.  These  issues  include  questions  o  j  { 
community,  leadership,  the  American  Revolt!  ( 
tion  and  freedom.  A  reading  and  discussion  foil  s 
mat  structures  six  of  the  workshops  while  th    * 
viewing  and  discussion  of  a  film  structures  th 
other  nine  workshops.   The  approach  is  livel> 
informal,  non-academic,  and  is  planned  to  ii 
terest  people  from  various  walks  of  life  and  ei 
gage  them  in  discussions  of  current  social  issue 
For   additional   information  contact  Dialogt 
77,   Division  of  Continuing  Education,  31 
Hills  House  North,  University  of  Massachuseti 
Amherst,  MA  01002,  phone  (413)  545-3420. 
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Production  of  Publications   WS47 

Lorraine  Bogartz:    Coordinator,  Continuing  Education  Bulletins 
Robbie  Gordon:   Free  Lance  Writer,  Journalist,  Graphic  Artist 
Presents  skills  useful  in  producing  publications  for  the  purposes  of  informing  a  target  audi- 
ence and  communicating  with  some  precision  both  verbally  and  graphically.    Includes  prepar- 
ation of  copy,    design  and  layout,  and  working  with  printers.   Some  focus  on  how  to  save 
money,  and  on  how  to  get  the  job  done  without  getting  bogged  down  in  details  such  as 
color  choices,  use  of  expensive  camera  work  or  impossible  deadlines.    Thursday,  January  20, 
1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  WORKSHOPS 

The  following  school  committee  workshops  comprise  a  pilot  program  designed  in  consulta- 
tion with  Western  Massachusetts  School  Committee  members  and  others  who  are  closely  in- 
volved with  the  governance  of  public  schools.    The  series  will  provide  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
school-related  issues  in  the  context  of  Western  Massachusetts  communities  with  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  effectiveness  of  school  committees.    The  panel  members  for  each  workshop  are 
practitioners  who  are  involved  with  school  and  public  policy  decisions  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Each  of  the  workshops  costs  $8.   If  all  five  workshops  are  registered  for  with  the  registra- 
tion form  in  the  center  of  this  catalog,  a  special  reduced  rate  of  $35  is  the  total  cost    (For 
school  committee  chairpersons,  the  cost  is  $32.)   Groups  registering  for  the  whole  series  of  five 
workshops  may  send  a  different  representative  to  each  of  the  five  workshops  if  they  wish.    Those 
registering  for  the  series  at  a  reduced  rate  should  use  the  following  title  and  number: 

Workshop  VI   All  Five  School  Committee  Workshops  WS53 

Workshop  I    Role  of  Chairperson;  School  Committee  Relationship  With  Superin- 
tendent  WS48 

The  conduct  of  meetings,  agenda  preparation,  the  open  meeting  law,  conflict  of  interest  law. 
Discussion  of  the  working  relationship  between  the  School  Committee  and  Superintendent, 
and  the  evaluation  of  the  performance  of  the  Superintendent.    Tuesday,  January  11,  1977, 
7-10  p.m.,  $8;  special  to  chairpersons  of  school  committees  for  this  workshop  only,  $5. 

Workshop  II    Fiscal  Autonomy,  Budgets,  Finances   WS49 

Fiscal  autonomy  of  school  committees  in  Massachusetts,  understanding  of  budgets,  mechan- 
ics of  budget  hearings,  the  problems  of  making  financial  decisions  in  inflationary  times,  and 
the  facts  of  state  reimbursement.    Thursday,  January  20,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $8. 

Workshop  III    Personnel  Decisions,  Public  Participation,  Controversy    WS50 

Focuses  on  laws  and  decisions  related  to  appointment,  tenure  and  dismissal  of  personnel; 
presents  ways  of  providing  for  public  participation  in  the  formulation  of  school-related  deci- 
sions; discusses  controversy  and  new  directions.    Saturday,  January  29,  1977,  9  a.m.-  12 
noon,  $8. 

Workshop  IV    Collective  Bargaining  and  Contract  Administration    WS51 

Emphasizes  a  variety  of  ways  of  organizing  for  the  School  Committee  side  of  negotiations, 
as  well  as  coping  with  legal  language  and  knowing  when  you  need  outside  help.   Focuses 
on  grievances  and  grievance  procedures.    Saturday,  February  5,  1977,  9  a.m. -12  noon,  $8. 

Workshop  V    School  Committees  and  the  State;  Special  Education,  Sources  of 
Help  for  School  Committees   WS52 

Covers  relationship  between  School  Committees  and  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
School  Committees  and  the  Legislature.    Emphasizes  the  costs,  limits  and  uncertain  areas  of 
Special  Education.    Includes  information  on  sources  of  help  available  to  School  Committees. 
Wednesday,  February  16,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $8. 
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CREDIT  COURSE 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 


ADMISSIONS 

Any  person  who  has  graduated  from  high  school  or  who  has  a  certificate  of 
General  Educational  Development  is  entitled  to  enroll  in  undergraduate  courses 
offered  by  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts/Amherst.  The  Division  assumes  that  the  student  will  accurately  assess  his 
or  her  ability  to  take  a  college  level  course.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to 
observe  prerequisites  for  individual  courses.  Enrollment  does  not  imply  accept- 
ance into  a  degree  program. 

In  accordance  with  University  policy,  University  of  Massachusetts  students  un- 
der academic  suspension  or  academic  dismissal  may  not  enroll  in  credit  courses 
offered  by  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education. 

Courses  taken  during  Wintersession  will  appear  on  the  student's  transcript  as 
Fall  1976  credit. 

SCHEDULE 

Credit  courses  will  begin  on  Monday,  January  3  and  end  Saturday,  January  22. 
January  14  is  a  holiday  and  classes  will  not  be  held. 

REGISTRATION 

To  register  by  mail  for  credit  courses  simply  remove  and  complete  the  form 
printed  on  the  inside  of  the  Wintersession  catalog  cover.  Mail  registration  form 
and  full  remittance  to: 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

AE  77-5 

P.O.  Box  835 

Amherst,  MA  01002 
Make  checks  payable  to  Continuing  Education,  AE  77-  5.  All  registrations 
must  include  a  $5  registration  fee,  charged  once.  Deadline  for  mail  registration 
is  December  22  postmark.  Mail  registrations  will  be  confirmed  by  return  mail  late 
in  December.  Room  assignments  will  be  included  in  mail  confirmation.  Class  sizes 
are  limited,  so  register  early. 

To  register  in  person  for  credit  courses  come  to  the  Continuing  Education  Rec- 
ords Office  in  the  lobby  of  Hills  House,  UMass/Amherst.  Office  hours  are: 

Monday-Thursday  8:30  a.m.-7  p.m. 

Friday  8:30  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Saturday  10a.m.-1p.m. 

(Closed  holiday  weekends) 

Phone:   545-3653. 
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FEES  &  EXPENSES 

The  course  fee  for  each  three  credit  course  is  $1 05.  Massachusetts  residency 
does  not  affect  the  course  fee.  Any  other  course  fees  are  as  stated  in  the  course 
description. 

Course  fee  (for  a  three  credit  course)  $105 

Registration  fee  $     5 

(charged  once  and  not  refundable  unless  course  is 
canceled) 
Change  of  program  fee  $     2 

(charged  for  each  change  recorded) 
Laboratory  fee— assessed  after  beginning  of  course.  Fee  varies  and 
is  indicated  in  the  course  description. 
Refund  Schedule 

January  3-January  7       50%  refund 
After  January  7  NO  REFUND 

Financial  Aid— Only  those  students  who  have  received  financial  aid  during  the 
fall  semester,  1976,  will  be  considered  for  financial  aid  during  Wintersession.   Those 
eligible  and  interested  should  give  their  names  to  Joan  Eignor,  100A,  Hills  North, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 

CHANGE  OF  PROGRAM 

Students  wishing  to  make  changes  in  their  programs  must  formally  notify  the 
Division  in  writing  of  all  Adds,  Drops,  and  Withdrawals.   Failure  to  use  proper  pro- 
cedure could  result  in  an  "F"  being  recorded  as  a  final  grade.   Intent  to  audit  or 
use  the  pass/fail  option  is  considered  a  change  of  program. 

Deadlines  for  Program  Changes— For  three  week  credit  sessions,  program  change 
deadlines  are  determined  on  a  proportional  basis.  After  classes  begin,  students  wish- 
ing to  add,  drop,  audit  or  use  the  pass/fail  option  must  secure  approval  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Continuing  Education,  Hills  North. 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  INFORMATION 

Cancellations— Continuing  Education  courses  are  funded  solely  by  student  fees. 
In  the  event  that  instructional  costs  cannot  be  met,  any  course  may  be  canceled  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Division.  Students  who  are  affected  by  a  course  cancellation 
will  be  notified  by  mail.  Students  not  wishing  to  enroll  in  an  alternative  course  will 
receive  a  full  refund. 

In  the  event  of  severe  weather  conditions  or  other  emergencies,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  cancel  classes.   Announcements  will  be  made  over  local  radio  stations. 

The  Division  reserves  the  right  to  cancel,  add,  or  combine  sections  of  courses 
listed  in  this  catalog  or  to  change  instructors  as  necessary. 

Textbooks  &  Parking— See  Credit-Free  General  Information,  page  1,  under 
'Reading  Material"  and  "Parking". 

«IOTE:  Academic  information  contained  in  this  supplement  is  abbreviated.  Students  are  re- 
ponsible  for  acquiring  the  general  information  contained  in  the  Spring  1977  Continuing  Edu- 
ation  Catalog.  Necessary  academic  information  includes  explanations  of  UMass  credit,  tran- 
eript  requests,  degrees,  matriculation  policy,  core  requirements,  individualized  study,  auditing 
Ind  the  pass/fail  option.  Catalogs  are  available  in  the  Continuing  Education  Records  Office, 
Mils  House  Lobby,  UMass,  545-3653.  Mail-in  registrants  will  receive  a  catalog  by  return  mail. 
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CREDIT  COURSES 

All  courses  are  for  three  credits  unless  otherwise  noted  in  the  course  description. 

Basic  Studio  (Drawing  Emphasis)   (C) 

ART  104A 

Introduction  to  visual  concepts  through  a  combination  of  formal  representations  and  laboratory 
experience.   Emphasis  is  on  developing  understanding  of  divergent  points  of  view  in  art  rather 
than  the  development  of  skills  or  creative  accomplishments.   MTWTF,  9  a.m.-1 2  noon  and 
1-3  p.m. 

Basic  Studio  (Design  Emphasis)   (C) 

ART  104B 

Introduction  to  visual  concepts  through  a  combination  of  formal  representations  and  laboratory 
experience.   Emphasis  is  on  developing  understanding  of  divergent  points  of  view  in  art  rather 
than  the  development  of  skills  or  creative  accomplishments.   MTWTF,  9  a.m.-1 2  noon  and 
1-3  p.m. 

Modes  of  Film  Communication 
COMSTU190B 

Lecture,  discussion  and  film  screenings  provide  a  basic  introduction  to  the  nature  and  the 
several  functions  of  film,  and  an  examination  of  both  narrative  and  non-narrative  approaches 
to  film.   Basic  grounding  in  design  and  function  of  contemporary  film  forms.   MTW.TF,  9  a.m.- 
12  noon.   Lab  fee:  $10. 

Advanced  Public  Speaking 
COMSTU  201 

Practical  communication.   For  students  who  want  to  go  beyond  the  General  Rhetoric  Program 
in  developing  their  ability  to  communicate  ideas.   Emphasis  on  one-to-group  communication. 
MTWTF,  1-3  p.m. 

Geology  and  Man  (E) 
GEOL  105 

Evidence  for  selected  mineral-forming  processes;  minerals  in  industry;  developments  in  mineral 
research  and  technology;  geologic  considerations  in  such  engineering  works  as  mines,  founda- 
tions, tunnels,  waterways,  and  airfields.   MTWTF,  9  a.m.-12  noon.   Lab  fee:   $3. 

Development  of  American  Civilization,  1876  On  (C) 
HIST  151 

A  survey  of  the  American  national  growth.  Topics  covered  include  social  change,  immigration, 
and  the  emergence  of  industrial,  urban  society.   Includes  the  evolution  of  American  politics 
from  the  laissez-faire  ideas  and  limited  foreign  commitments  of  the  late  19th  Century  to  the 
nation's  present-day  welfare  state  and  global  diplomacy.   MTWTF,  9  a.m.-12  noon. 

Algebraic  Review 
MATH  101 

A  rapid  review  of  algebraic  manipulations  and  definitions  utilized  in  calculus.  Topics  include 
common  subsets  of  the  real  numbers;  sums,  products,  and  quotients  of  polynomials;  factoring, 
rational  expressions;  exponent  and  radicals;  linear  and  quadratic  equations;  radical  equations; 
linear  and  quadratic  inequalities;  equations  and  inequalities  involving  absolute  values.   MTWTF,  I 
9-10  a.m.  Credit:   1.  Course  fee:  $35. 

Analytic  Geometry  with  Elementary  Functions 

MATH  102 

An  introduction  to  the  function  concept  and  analytic  geometry.  Topics  include  relations 
.'and  functions;  one-to-one  functions  and  their  inverses;  linear,  quadratic,  and  other  polynomial 
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functions;  exponential  and  logarithmic  functions;  lines;  conic  sections.   Prerequisite:    Math  101. 
MTWTF,  11  a.m.-12noon.  Credit:    1.   Course  fee:   $35. 

Precalculus  Trigonometry 
MATH  103 

An  introduction  to  trigonometry  covering  topics  considered  essential  for  standard  calculus. 
Topics  include  definitions  and  graphs  of  cosine,  sine,  tangent,  cotangent,  secant,  and  cosecant; 
essential  identities;  introductory  triangle  trigonometry.   Prerequisite:    Math  102     MTWTF 
1-2  p.m.  Credit:    1.   Course  fee:   $35. 

Philosophical  Approaches  to  Science  (E) 
PHI  L  240 

An  introduction  to  the  results  of  philosophical  analysis  of  scientific  practice,  and  the  bearing  of 
these  results  on  a  general  description  of  scientific  methodology.   MTWTF,  1-3  p.m. 

Child  Behavior  and  Development  (D) 
PSYCH  260 

Psychological  development  of  the  child,  including  theories,  methods,  and  data  of  child  behavior 
Studies.   Prerequisite:   Psych  101.   MTWTF,  9  a. m.-1 2  noon. 

Educational  Psychology  (D) 
PSYCH  301 

Psychological  facts  and  principles  of  development,  learning,  and  measurement  as  applied  to 
educational  situations.   Prerequisite:   Psych  101.   MTWTF,  1-3  p.m. 

Language  and  Writing  (B) 
RHET  100G 

How  words  and  styles  are  chosen  to  express  ourselves  and  our  world,  with  particular  attention 
to  the  written  language.  Varied  opportunities  for  written  expression  on  different  subjects  for 
different  purposes  and  audiences.  Emphasizes  responsible  choice  in  the  language  used  in  both 
Icademic  and  everyday  life.   MTWTF,  9  a.m.-1 2  noon. 

Conversational  Spanish 
SPAN  250,  251,252,  253 

Directed  free  conversation.   Improves  the  students'  fluency  in  Spanish.   No  readings  required 
Terequ.site:   Span  180/181  or  equivalent  speaking  ability.   NOTE:    None  of  the  conversation 
Sourses  can  be  taken  concurrently.  Span  250:    MTWTF,  9-10:30  a.m.   Span  251  ■    MTWTF 
10-1 1:30  a.m.  Span  252:  MTWTF.  10-1 1:30  a.m.  Span  253:    MTWTF,  11  a.m -12-30  p  m' 
credit  for  each:    1.  Course  fee  for  each:   $35. 

Lives  in  Tension:   Ida  Wells,  Emma  Goldman,  and  Agnes  Smedley 
WOST  190Q 

Aing  the  autobiographical  writings  of  Ida  Wells,  Emma  Goldman  and  Agnes  Smedley,  explores 
heir  reasons  for  becoming  political  activists.   Uses  the  political  writings  of  these  women  to 
xplore  the  exact  nature  of  tension,  and  when  it  arises.   Considers  an  analysis  of  women's 
ppression  and  the  more  general  analysis  of  a  people's  oppression.   MTWTF,  1-3  p.m. 


This  course  is  included  in  Wintersession  programming  especially  for  University  Forestry 
■K.rs.  Continuing  Education  students  may  register  only  with  the  written  permission  of  the 
structor.  To  regjster  for  this  course,  all  students  must  come  in  person  to  the  Continuing  Ed- 
■Won  Records  Office  in  the  lobby  of  Hills  House,  phone  545-3653. 
laments  of  Forest  Mensuration 

FOREST  225/525 
wsurement  of  trees,  stands,  and  forest  products;  practice  in  timber  estimating  and  log  scaling- 
llection  and  compilation  of  forest  inventory  data.   By  arrangement.   Lab  fee:   $10. 
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NOTE:  Academic  information  contained  in  this  supplement  is  abbreviated.  Stu- 
dents are  responsible  for  acquiring  the  general  information  contained  in  the  Spring 
1977  Continuing  Education  Catalog.  Necessary  academic  information  includes 
explanations  of  UMass  credit,  transcript  requests,  degrees,  matriculation  policy, 
core  requirements,  individualized  study,  auditing  and  the  pass/fail  option.  Catalogs 
are  available  in  the  Continuing  Education  Records  Office,  Hills  House  Lobby,  UMass, 
545-3653.  Mail-in  registrants  will  receive  a  catalog  by  return  mail. 


WOftH/HOp/ 


We  live  in  a  society  that  has  always  depended  on  volunteers  of  different  kinds- 
some  who  can  give  money,  others  who  give  time,  and  a  great  many  who  freely 
give  their  special  skills,  full-time  or  part-time.  If  you  look  closely,  you  will  see 
that  almost  anything  that  really  matters  to  us,  anything  that  embodies  our  deep- 
est commitment  to  the  way  human  life  should  be  lived  and  cared  for,  depends 
on  some  form— more  often  many  forms— of  voluntarism. 

—Margaret  Mead 

Designed  by  the  National  Center  for  Voluntary  Action  with  funds 
from  the  W.K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  Volunteer  Management  Work- 
shops concentrate  on  improving  the  quality  and  performance  of  volun- 
teer leadership  and  management.  The  workshops  were  designed  by 
practitioners  for  practitioners  and  consist  of  successful  techniques, 
strategies  and  methods  for  volunteer  management.  Participants  can 
expect  to  return  to  their  organizations  with  exciting  new  ideas  and 
skills  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  volunteer  experience  and  the  con- 
tribution volunteers  make  toward  the  meeting  of  organizational  goals. 

For  further  information  about  the  workshop  program,  contact  Stan  Rosenberg, 
Program  Coordinator,  at  314  Hills  House  North,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01003,  phone  (413)  545-3420. 
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Keep  your  education  going 
with  Credit-Free  Workshops 
Workshop  information  begins 

on  page  37. 


/ 

■     — < 

I  am  only  one                    But  still  I  am  one 

/  cannot  do  everything    But  still  I  can  do  something 

And  because  I  cannot  do  everything 

I  will  not  refuse  to  do  the  something  I  can  do 

— .        , .                                               Great  Decisions 

~<&)      \      W-^                                           213  Hills  North   UMass.   Amherst  MA  01002 

/ 

Copy  rightful  976  by  Lin  Maria  Riotto 

INFORMATION  REQUEST  FORM 

Name 

Telephone 

Address 

Check  appropriate  boxes  below. 

1 — 1  Please  tell  me  of  Great  Decisions  Discussion  Groups             1 1 1  would  like  to  organize  a  Great  Decisions  discussion 

that  I  can  join  in  my  own  locale.                                                  group  in  my  community /neighborhood. 

L_l  Please 
hints  for 
group. 

send  me  a  Discussion  Leaders  Guide  containing         1 1  I  would  like  to  serve  as  the  Great  Decisions  Commi-iity 

srganizing  and  conducting  an  effective  discussion         Coordinator  for  my  community. 

i 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  was  founded  in  the  fall  of  1970,  and  since 
that  time  has  extended  the  educational  resources  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
to  students  throughout  the  Commonwealth.    In  recognizing  that  education  in  a  chang- 
ing society  is  a  lifelong  necessity,  the  Division  offers  courses,  programs,  workshops, 
conferences,  and  services  to  a  wide  variety  of  non-traditional  learners. 

The  Division's  offerings  fall  mainly  within  two  offices,  Evening  College  and  the 
Center  for  Continuing  Studies.    In  addition  to  evening  courses  for  credit,  other 
credit  offerings  include  the  Teacher  Education  Program,  the  Second  Bachelor's  Degree 
Program,  and  the  Bachelor  of  General  Studies.    Regular  undergraduate  University 
courses  are  also  open  to  Continuing  Education  students  on  a  space-available  basis. 

The  Center  for  Continuing  Studies  offers  a  comprehensive  Credit-Free  Workshop 
Program  each  semester,  as  well  as  during  the  summer  and  the  intersession  period  in 
January.   Credit-Free  programming  includes  offerings  from  the  Arts  Extension 
Service,  Communities  In  Action,  and  East  West  Integral  Studies.   The  Center  for 
Continuing  Studies  also  offers  certificate/training  programs. 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  is  located  on  the  UMass/Amherst  campus 
in  Hills  House  North.  Specific  office  hours  are  listed  in  the  information  sections  of 
this  catalog. 
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EVENING  COLLEGE   CALENDAR 

The  CREDIT-FREE  WORKSHOP  Calendar  may  be  found  on  page  38. 


Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Sat. 

Friday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Wednesday 

Tuesday 

Monday 

Tuesday 
Monday 
Tuesday 

Tuesday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Monday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Wednesday 

Saturday 


December  1 -January  6 
January  11,  12,  13,  15 
January  14 
January  15 
January  17 
January  19 
January  25 
February  7 

February  8 
February  21 
February  22 

March  1 

March  19 
March  28 
April  18 
April  20 
May  11 
May  12 
May  18 
May  21 


Mail  Registration 

In-Person  Registration/Amherst 

Holiday  (Martin  Luther  King's  Birthday)  No  Registration 

In-Person  Registration  resumes  after  holiday 

In-Person  Registration/Holyoke 

Orientation  for  CE  Students/Amherst-Hills  Lobby  (7:30  p.m. 

First  day  of  classes  &  Late  Registration  begins 

End  Add/Drop  Period  (withdraw,  no  record) 

Last  day  to  sign  up  for  Pass/Fail  and  Audit  options 

Beginning  "W"  Period  (withdraw  with  record) 

Holiday  (Washington's  Birthday)   No  Classes 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Last  day  to  drop  courses  with  a  "W"  (withdrawn) 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  a  %  refund* 

Last  day  to  pay  Health  Services  and  Health  Insurance  Fees 

Spring  vacation  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Holiday  (Patriot's  Day)    No  Classes 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Last  day  of  final  examinations 

University  Commencement 


REGISTRATION   INFORMATION 


December  1- 
January  6 


January  11,  12, 
13&  15 


'REFUND  SCHEDULE 

January  26-February  8 

80% 

February  9-1  5 

60% 

February  16-22 

40% 

February  23-March  1 

20% 

After  March  1 

NO  REFUND 

__  ..  „  *Please  see  page  9  for  further  information  on  Refunds. 

Mail  Registration  M  * 

$5  Registration  Fee 

All  Evening  College  courses 

In-Person  Registration/Amherst 

$5  Registration  Fee 
All  Evening  College  courses 

Undergraduate  UMass/Amherst  courses  (space-available  basis  only) 
.  Location:    Main  Lobby,  Hills  House,  UMass/Amherst 
Time:    Tues.,  Wed.  &  Thurs.    10  a.m. -4  p.m.  &  6-8  p.m. 

Saturday    10  a.m. -2  p.m.      (  (January  14  is  a  holiday  -no  registration) 


January  17 


January  17-24 


January  25,  27, 
31  &  Feb.  1 


January  25- 
February  7 


In-Person  Registration/Holyoke 

$5  Registration  Fee 

All  Evening  College  courses 

Location:    Building  B,  Room  347,  Holyoke  Community  College,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts 

Time:    Monday,  9-1  1  a.m.  &  5-7  p.m. 

Students  may  continue  to  register  for  all  Evening  College  offerings  in  which  spaces  remain. 
Location:    CE  Records  Office,  Hills  House,  UMass/Amherst 
Time:    Regular  Office  Hours,  see  page  5. 

Late  Registration/Holyoke 

$10  Late  Registration  Fee 

All  Evening  College  courses 

Location:    Building  B,  Room  201,  Holyoke  Community  College,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts 

Time:    Tuesday  (January  251  6-7:30  p.m. 

Thursday,  Monday  &  Tuesday  (Jan.  25,  31  &  Feb.1 )  6-7:30  p.m. 

Late  Registration/Amherst 

$10  Late  Registration  Fee 
All  Evening  College  courses 

Undergraduate  UMass/Amherst  courses  (space-available  basis  only,  written  permission  required) 
"Location:    Main  Lobby,  Hills  House,  UMass/Amhersi 
Time:   Monday-Thursday  9  a.m. -7  p.m. 

Friday  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Saturday  10  a  m.-l  p.m. 


4  Amherst  and  Holyoke  calendars  are  the  same,  with  the  Amherst  calendar  subject  to  change  if  in  conflict  with  the  HCC  calendar. 


Graduate 


REGISTRATION 
AND  RECORDS 

Admissions 

Any  person  who  has  graduated  from  high  school  or  who  has 
a  certificate  of  General  Educational  Development  is  untitled  to 
enroll  in  undergraduate  courses  offeied  by  the  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 
The  Division  assumes  that  the  student  will  accurately  assess  his 
or  her  ability  to  take  a  college  level  course.    It  is  the  student's 
responsibility  to  observe  prerequisites  for  individual  courses. 
Enrollment  does  not  imply  acceptance  into  a  degree  program. 

In  accordance  with  University  policy,  University  of 
Massachusetts  students  under  academic  suspension  or  aca- 
demic dismissal  may  not  enroll  in  courses  offered  by  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education. 

Mail  Registration 

1.  To  register  by  mail  simply  complete  the  registration  form  in 
this  publication  and  mail  with  full  remittance  to: 

Evening  College,  AE77-1 
Division  of  Continuing  Education 
P.O.  Box  835 
Amherst,  MA  01002 

2.  Make  checks  payable  to  Continuing  Education  AE77-1.    All 
registrations  must  include  total  course  fees  plus  a  S5  registra- 
tion fee. 

3.  Deadline  for  mail  registration  is  January  G  postmark. 

4.  Mail  registrations  will  be  confirmed  by  return  mail  in  mid- 
January.    Room  assignments  will  be  included  in  mail  confn  ma 
tion.   Class  sizes  are  limited,  so  register  eai  ly. 

In-Person  Registration 

To  register  in  person  for  Continuing  Education  courses  in 
this  catalog  come  to  one  of  the  following  locations: 

Main  Lobby,  Hills  House,  UMass  Amherst 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Saturday, 
January  11,  12,  13  &  15 

10 a.m. -4  p.m.  and  6-8 p.m.  (Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.) 

10 a.m. -2 p.m.  (Saturday) 

(January  14  is  a  holiday  -no  registration) 
or  come  to: 

Building  B,  Room  347 

Holyoke  Community  College 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts 

Monday,  January  17 
9- 1 1  a.m.  and  5-7 p.m. 

Registration,  University  Classes 

Undergraduate 

Regular  undergraduate  University  of  Massachusetts  classes 
are  available  to  Continuing  Education  students  on  a  space-avail- 
able basis.   Students  must  appear  in  person  (January  11,  12, 
13  &  15,  Hills  House  Main  Lobby,  see  page  4  for  timi  ;.]  to 
register  for  undergraduate  University  classes  with  space  avail- 
able. There  will  be  no  exceptions  to  this  policy.   Students 
may  not  register  for  University  classes  prior  to  January  1 1 , 
nor  during  the  period  January  17-January  24. 


The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  does  not  register 
post-baccalaureate  students  in  graduate  University 
courses  except  for  those  graduate  courses  offered  in  Con- 
tinuing   Education's  Evening  College  Program.    Under- 
graduate students  wishing  to  registei  for  graduate 
University  courses  may  usually  do  so  with  the  written 
permission  of  the  instructor.    Post-baccalauieate  students 
wishing  to  registei  for  giaduate  courses  must  complete  a 
"Non-Degree  Student  Application"  form  in  accordance 
with  the  Graduate  School  policy,  which  states  that 
"admission  to  the  Giaduate  School  is  to  be  prerequisite 
to  enrollment   in  any  UMass  graduate  course  for  credit 
or  audit."  Applications  are  available  from  the  Graduate 
Admissions  Office,  Graduate  Reseaich  Center,  Univei- 
sity  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 
Registration  for  giaduate  University  courses  will  take 
place  January  24,  1977,  at  Boyden  Gymnasium, 
9  a.m. -12  noon  and  1 :30-4:30  p.m.    For  further 
information  concerning  application  and  registration  in 
graduate  University  courses,  call  the  Giaduate  School 
at  545-0024. 

Records  and  Registration  Office  Hours 


Monday -Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

(Closed  holiday  weekends) 
Phone:    545-3653 


8:30  a.m. -7:00  p.m. 

8:30a.m.-5:00  p.m. 

10:00  a.m. -1:00  p.m. 


Plant  Environment 


and  Crop  Production 

Concerned  about  the  environment?    Food  and  population  prob- 
lems?   Food  production  practices?    The  interaction  between 
plants  and  their  environment?   PLSOI  L  1 1  5  is  designed  to  pro 
vide  students    ill.  i  have  a  non-science  background  with  a  con 
cepi  ol  the  requirements  for  pi. mi  growth  and  develop- 
iit.   The  emphasis  is  on  providing  information  to 
equip  students  to  deal  with  current  problems  related 
to  crop  production  nnt.1  the  influence  of  human 
hnoloyy  du<l  culture  on  the  environment. 


Change  of  Program 

Students  must  formally  notify  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education,  in  writing,  of  all  Adds,  Drops,  and  Withdrawals. 
Changing  from  one  section  to  another  of  the  same  course  is 
considered  to  be-an  Add  and  a  Drop, 

During  the  Add/Drop  Period,  January  25-February  7, 
students  may  add  courses;  students  may  also  drop  courses 
with  no  record.    February  8  through  February  22,  dropped 
courses  will  be  noted  on  the  student  record. with  a  "W"  in- 
dicating Withdrawn.   After  February  22,  students  needing 
to  drop  a  course  must  petition  the  Director  of  Continuing 
Education  for  approval  of  a  late  "W".    Failure  to  use  proper 
procedure  could  result  in  an  "F"  being  recorded  as  a  final 
grade.   Students  dropping  courses  during  the  Refund  Period 
will  receive  refunds  only  if  proper  procedures  are  followed. 
Please  check  the  Evening  College  Calendar  for  the  Refund 
Schedule  and  additional  notations  of  Add,  Drop  and  With- 
drawal periods.. 

Transcripts 

Permanent  records  of  all  courses  taken  through  the  Division 
of  Continuing  Education  are  maintained  by  the  Division,  and 
are  not  transferred  automatically  to  other  offices  on  campus, 
such  as  the  Registrar's  Office  or  the  Graduate  Records  Office. 
Requests  for  transcripts  must  be  made  in  writing  either  by  let- 
ter or  by  official  Transcript  Request  Card.   Be  sure  to  include 
the  complete  addiess  of  the  person  or  institution  to  whom  the 
transcripts  will  be  sent.   When  requesting  a  transcript  sent 
txfthe  Student  Development  Center,  please  specify  if  it  is 
for  a  certification  or  credentials  folder. 

Official  transcripts  will  be  sent  only  to  Registrars  or  Record- 
ing Officers  of  institutions  and  to  recognized  business  addresses. 
Student  copies,  so  designated,  may  be  obtained  by  following 
the  same  procedure.   The  first  transcript  will  be  issued 
free  of  charge.   There  will  be  a  S1  charge  for  all  subse- 
quent transcripts. 

Address  transcript  requests  to: 
Transcript  Request 
Division  of  Continuing  Education 
Hills  House  North 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  MA  01003 

Cancellations 

Continuing  Education  courses  are  funded  solely  by  the 
fees  students  pay.    Unfortunately,  each  semester  there  are 


DIALOGUE      '77 


A  LOW  COST,  HIGH  DUALITY  RESOURCE 
FOR  INDIVIDUALS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 
Dialogue  77  oilers  a  series  of  options  which 
provide  the  opportunity  to  discuss  issues  of  so- 
cial concern.  These  issues  include  questions  of 
cnmmunity,  leadership,  the  American  Revolu 
tion  and  freedom.  A  reading  and  discussion  for- 
mat structures  six  of  the  workshops  while  the 
i/iewing  and  discussion  of  a  filer  structures  the 
other  nine  workshops.  The  approach  is  lively, 
informal,  noo-academic,  and  is  planned  to  in- 
terest people  from  various  walks  of  life  and  en- 
gage them  10  discussions  of  current  social  issues. 
For  additional  information  contact  Dialogue 
77,  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  314 
Hills  House  North  University  of  Massachusetts. 
Amherst,  MA ,  phone  (41 3)  545-3420.     . 


courses  in  which  enrollments  are  not  sufficient  to  compensate 
faculty.   These  courses  will  be  canceled  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Division.   To  allow  students  time  to  enroll  in  other  courses, 
decisions  to  cancel  courses  are  made  as  soon  as  possible  after 
in-person  registration  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  enroll- 
ments at  the  time.  Students  are  therefore  urged  to  register 
as  early  as  possible  in  order  to  give  as  accurate  an  assessment 
as  possible  of  the  number  of  students  who  want  to  enroll  in 
each  course.  Those  students  affected  by  course  cancellations 
will  be  notified  by  mail.   Students  not  wishing  to  enroll  in  an 
alternate  course  will  receive  a  full  refund  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
processed. 

In  the  event  of  severe  weather  conditions  or  other  emer- 
gencies, it  may  be  necessary  to  cancel  classes.    Usually,  when 
University  day  classes  are  canceled,  evening  classes  are  also 
canceled.   Announcements  will  be  made  over  the  following 
radio  stations: 

Amherst-WTTT,  WFCR,  WMUA 

Greenfield-WHAI 

Hartford-WTIC 

Northampton-WHMP 

Orange-WCAT 

Springfield-WHYN,  WACE,  WSPR 

Ware-WARE 

Worcester-WTAG  ' 
The  Division  reserves  the  right  to  cancel,  add,  or  combine 
sections  of  courses  listed  in  this  publication  or  to  change  in- 
structors if  necessary. 


CREDIT/DEGRBES 

Credit 

Credit  offered  through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education 
is  resident  University  of  Massachusetts  credit  unless  other- 
wise stated.    Credit  courses  numbered  500  and  above  are 
graduate  level.   Some  double-numbered  courses,  such  as 
COMSTU  225/525,  may  be  taken  for  either  undergraduate 
or  graduate  credit.    It  is  important  that  students  indicate 
only  one  of  these  numbers-the  one  corresponding  to  the 
level  of  credit  desired. 

Degrees 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  offers  part-time  study 
which  may  lead  to  any  undergraduate  degree  currently  offered 
by  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  The  Bachelor  of  General 
Studies  Degree,  also  conferred  by  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, is  a  degree  unique  to  the  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion.  See  BGS,  page  22. 

Matriculation  Policy 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  has  an  open  admissions 
policy  requiring  only  a  high  school  diploma,  or  its  equivalent, 
for  enrollment  in  undergraduate  courses.   Matriculation,  or  ac- 
ceptance as  a  degree  candidate,  however,  is  based  on  a  satisfac- 
tory performance  (grade  point  average  of  2.0  or  better)  in  a 
specified  number  of  University  of  Massachusetts  courses,  and 
declaration  of  a  program  of  study. 

Students  not  planning  to  transfer  into  the  University's  full- 
time  program  and  who  anticipate  receiving  a  baccalaureate  de- 
gree through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  should  ap- 
ply for  matriculated  status  as  soon  as  they  have  completed  the 
appropriate  number  of  credits  (see  next  page). 


Application  for  matriculated  status  at  the  earliest  possible 
stage  will  allow  the  Division  to  do  a  better  job  of  helping  the 
student  in  the  planning  of  his  or  her  program  of  study,  as  well 
as  promote  a  greater  awareness  within  the  Division  of  what 
courses  should  be  offered  both  on  and  off  campus  to  meet  stu- 
dent needs. 

Bachelor  of  General  Studies  (BGS)  students  must  have  an 
approved  BGS  Proposal  on  file  with  the  Division  of  Continu- 
ing Education  prior  to  matriculation. 


Number  of  Transfer  Credits 
60  or  more 
48-59 
36-47 
24-35 
12-23 
0-11 


Number  of  UMass/CE  Credits 
Needed  to  Apply  for 
Matriculated  Status 
15 
18 
21 
24 
27 
30 


Further  information  and  an  application  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Records  Office  of  the  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, located  in  the  lobby  of  Hills  House,  telephone  (413)545- 
3653. 

Core  Requirements 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  core  is  a  block  of  at  least 
33  credits  within  the  specified  120  credits  needed  for  gradua- 
tion.  Students  must  complete  core  requirements  by  taking  cer- 
tain specified  courses  in  several  fields  of  learning.   An  intro- 
duction to  the  humanities  and  fine  arts,  for  instance,  may  be 
fulfilled  by  the  successful  completion  of  at  least  three  courses 
chosen  from  those  identified  by  the  letter  "C"  after  the  course 
title.   Core  courses  are  distributed  as  follows. 

B  Core:    6  credits  in  written  and  spoken  English,  usually 
offered  by  the  Rhetoric  Department.   These 
courses  are  identified  by  the  letter  "B". 
C  Core:    9  to  12  credits  in  humanities  or  fine  arts,  generally 
from  the  departments  of  Afro-American  Studies, 
Art,  Classics,  Comparative  Literature,  English, 
History,  Linguistics,  Music,  Philosophy  and  desig- 
nated foreign  literature  courses.   These  are  identi- 
fied by  the  letter  "C". 
D  Core:  9  to  1 2  credits  in  social  or  behavioral  sciences, 

generally  from  the  departments  of  Afro-American 
Studies,  Anthropology,  Economics, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology. 
These  are  identified  by  the  letter  "D". 
E  Core:    9  to  12  credits  in  mathematics  or  natural  sciences, 
generally  from  the  departments  of  Astronomy, 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Statis- 
tics, and  Zoology.   These  are  identified  by  the 
letter  "E". 
Note:   Consult  with  a  Student  Services  counselor  to  determine 
if  the  chosen  major  is  one  that  requires  12  credits  in  each  of 
the  "C",  "D" and  "E" areas. 

Courses  in  this  catalog  which  may  be  applied  toward  the 
completion  of  University  core  requirements  are  designated  by 
a  capital  letter,  in  parentheses,  following  course  titles  as  they 
appear  in  the  Academic  Extension  course  descriptions. 

Overloads 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  exists  to  help  meet 


the  needs  of  part-time  students  and  uses  an  open  admissions 
policy  requiring  only  high  school  graduation  or  its  equivalent. 
Policy  therefore  normally  restricts  Continuing  Education  stu- 
dents to  enrollment  in  a  maximum  of  three  separate  courses 
in  any  one  semester. 

Exceptions  to  this  policy  will  be  considered  only  if  stu- 
dents fill  out  a  petition  for  overload  (available  from  any  stu- 
dent services  counselor)  and  supply  transcripts  or  grade  re- 
ports showing  prior  performance  in  college  or  university 
courses.   These  records  and  the  petition  will  be  assessed  by  a 
counselor  who  will  provide  the  student  with  a  letter  approv- 
ing or  denying  the  overload  request. 

Please  be  aware  that  late  applications  for  overload  or  de- 
lay in  presenting  necessary  documents  may  prevent  students 
from  registering  before  the  end  of  the  add-drop  period. 

Continuing  Education  students  may  register  for  regular 
University  of  Massachusetts  courses  if  space  is  available. 

Credit  Options 

Individualized  Study 

Individualized  study  is  designed  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  Continuing  Education  students  to  fulfill  credit  require- 
ments by  working  on  an  individual  basis  with  an  instructor. 

Individualized  study  contracts  may  be  undertaken  in  a 
special  problems  area,  or  for  approved  University  courses. 

Students  may  register  at  any  time  for  individualized  study 
by  completing  an  Individualized  Study  Contract,  available 
from  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  and  by  obtaining 
the  necessary  signatures.    In  each  case,  the  program  of  study 
should  be  formulated  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  faculty 
member  and  the  student.   Such  courses  of  study  must  be  com- 
pleted within  one  calendar  year  of  the  registration  date  or  an 
incomplete  will  be  recorded  and  computed  as  a  0.0  in  the  stu- 
dent's cumulative  average.   An  individualized  study  fee  of  S5 
is  charged  for  each  registration  in  addition  to  the  standard  per 
credit  fee  of  $35. 

Graduate  level  Individualized  Studies  must  be  approved  by 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.    Return  completed  con- 
tracts to  the  Coordinator  of  the  Individualized  Study  Pro- 
gram prior  to  payment. 

Information  for  individualized  study  may  be  obtained 
from  Garrett  J.  McAuliffe,  the  Coordinator  of  Individualized 
Study  Programs,  Room  101,  Hills  North,  545-3430. 

Response  Programming 

Any  organization  or  group  of  individuals  may  make  a  re- 
quest for  a  specific  course  to  be  offered  through  the  Division. 
Courses  can  be  arranged  to  suit  most  schedules  and  may  be 
offered  in  any  suitable  location  as  long  as  there  is  sufficient 
enrollment.  Response  courses  can  be  requested  by  contact- 
ing the  Director  of  Evening  College.  Phone  numbers  may  be 
found  on  page  2. 

Auditing 

Students  may  choose  to  audit  a  course  and  have  that 
audit  recorded  on  the  permanent  record  as  an  "AUD"  pro- 
vided that:    1 )  the  student  officially  registers  and  pays  all 
course  fees;  2)  the  student  officially  elects  the  class  as  an 
audit  (all  requests  must  be  submitted  to  the  Continuing 
Education  Records  Office  by  the  end  of  the  Add/Drop 
Period,  Feb.  7,  1977);  3)  the  student  satisfies  the  instruc- 
tor regarding  his  or  her  preparation  and  motivation  for 
auditing  the  class;  4)  the  student  satisfies  all  the  criteria  for        7 


a  successful  audit  as  stipulated  in  advance  by  the  instructor. 

College  Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP) 

CLEP  is  a  national  program  of  credit-by-examination  that 
offers  the  opportunity  to  obtain  recognition  for  college-level 
achievement,  no  matter  when,  where,  or  how  learning  has  been 
acquired— by  means  of  formal  or  informal  study.    If  the  re- 
sults are  acceptable,  college  credit  is  given,  applicable  toward 
an  undergraduate  degree. 

CLEP  general  exams  are  available  in  the  areas  of  English 
Composition,  Humanities,  Social  Studies,  History,  Natural 
Sciences,  and  Mathematics.  There  are  over  30  subject  exams 
in  a  wide  variety  of  fields.  All  exams  are  given  monthly  on 
the  University  of  Massachusetts/Amherst  campus.   Test  fees  are 
$20  for  one  General  or  one  Subject  Exam;  $30  for  two;  and 
$40  for  any  combination  of  three  to  five. 

Further  information  and  registration  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  545-3430,  or  the 
Community  Development  Center,  Berkshire  House,  545-0333.    In 
order  to  have  the  test  scores  sent  directly  to  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  place  the  number  "3945"  in  the  Score 
Report  College  Code  box  on  the  CLEP  registration  form. 

Pass/Fail  Option,  Continuing  Education 

Continuing  Education  students  are  eligible  to  use  a  pass/fail 
option  in  one  course  each  semester.  The  student  may  elect  to 
take  up  to  and  including  five  University  core  requirement 
courses  on  a  pass/fail  basis.    In  a  course  in  which  a  student 
chooses  the  pass/fail  option,  the  instructor  will  not  be  informed 
that  the  course  is  being  taken  pass/fail.   At  the  end  of  the  sem- 


ester the  instructor  will  turn  in  the  letter  grade  earned.  At  this 
time,  if  a  grade  of  A  through  D  has  been  reported,  the  Records 
Office  will  record  either  a  "P"  or  the  letter  grade  on  the  stu- 
dent's permanent  record,  whichever  is  more  beneficial  to  the 
cumulative  average  of  the  student.  All  requests  to  employ  the 
Pass/Fail  Option  must  be  filed  with  the  Continuing  Education 
Records  Office  prior  to  the  end  of  the  Add/Drop  Period 
(February  7,  1977). 

Pass/Fail  Policy,  School  of  Education 

The  majority  of  courses  given  under  the  supervision  of  the 
School  of  Education,  both  graduate  and  undergraduate,  are 
graded  on  a  pass/fail  basis  only.  This  is  not  optional  on  the 
part  of  the  student  except  in  the  following  special  case.  Mas- 
ter's degree  students  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts are  required  by  Graduate  School  policy  to  earn  18  graded 
credits  during  their  33-hour  Master's  program.  A  student  eli- 
gible to  receive  a  letter  grade  should  make  the  request  known 
to  the  instructor  early  in  the  semester  so  that  the  grade  may  be 
added  to  the  roster  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

Please  do  not  request  exceptions  to  the  pass/fail  policy. 
The  School  of  Education  understands  that  there  may  be  a  num- 
ber of  institutions  which  simply  do  not  accept  the  pass/fail 
mark.    In  these  cases,  the  student  should  contact  the  instructor 
and  request  a  letter  which  states  that  the  School  of  Education 
is  on  a  pass/fail  basis  but  indicates  what  the  grade  would  have 
been  if  the  student  had  been  taking  the  course  for  a  grade. 

If  further  information  is  desired  regarding  the  School  of 
Education  pass/fail  policy,  call  or  write  Mike  Schwartz,  125B 
Education  Building,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts  01003,  phone  545-2701. 
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PRACTICAL 
BEEKEEPINQ 


Practical  Beekeeping  introduces  the  student  to  the  biology 
and  behavior  of  the  honey  bee,  with  an  emphasis  on  those 
aspects  which  have  some  application  to  practical  manage- 
ment.  A  method  of  management  is  presented  and  practical 
experience  in  handling  bees  is  given  in  the  labs.   Students 
may,  if  they  wish,  purchase  a  hive  with  bees.  This  course  is 
given  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Entomology 
on  Thursday  evenings  for  three  credits. 


$ 


Course  fee  for  each  three  credit  course  is  $105.   Massachu- 
setts residency  does  not  affect  the  course  fee.  Any  other  course 
fees  are  as  stated  in  the  course  description  or  in  the  Schedule 
of  Courses. 

Course  Fee  (for  a  three  credit  course)  $105 

The  following  fees  are  not  refundable  except  for  officially 
cancelled  courses.    Explanations  of  optional  fees  are  in  the 
section  following. 

Registration  Fee  (charged  once  per  semester)  $  5 

Required  of  all  students 
Late  Registration  Fee  $10 

Required  of  all  students  registering 

after  January  24. 
Laboratory  Fee  (a  limited  number  of  courses) 

Assessed  after  beginning  of  semester.   Fee  varies 

and  is  indicated  in  the  Schedule  of  Courses. 

Do  not  include  with  registration  payment. 
Change  of  Program  Fee  $  2 

Charged  for  each  change  recorded 
Commencement  Fee*  $10 

Assessed  during  semester  of  graduation 

Optional  Fees 

Arts  Council  Fine  Arts  Fee  $  3 

Health  Services  Fee  $46 

Health  Insurance  Fee  $34 

Available  only  with  Health  Services  Fee    ■ 
Physical  Education  Fee  $  5 

Paid  at  Ticket  Office,  Boyden  Gym 
Picture  Identification  Fee  $  1 


Refunds 

Even  though  a  student  drops  a  course  after  in-person  regis- 
tration, instructional  and  other  costs  must  be  met.   Therefore 
Refunds  of  course  fees  are  adjusted  according  to  the  follow- 
ing schedule: 


Refund  Schedule 

January  26-February  8 
February  9-15 
February  16-22 
February  23-March  1 
After  March  1 


80% 

60% 

40% 

20% 

NO  REFUND 

Refunds  for  course  drops  made  by  mail  will  be  computed 
according  to  the  date  of  postmark. 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  refund  policy:    (1)  a  stu- 
dent involuntarily  called  to  military  service  before  the  com- 
pletion of  a  course  will  be  given  a  pro  rata  refund  of  course 
fees;  (2)  students  enrolled  in  courses  which  are  cancelled  due 
to  lack  of  enrollment  will  be  given  a  full  refund. 


Explanation  of  Optional  Fees 

The  Division  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  make  available  the  fol- 
lowing University  services  and  programs  for  Continuing  Educa- 
ion  students.   These  programs  and  services  are  optional. 
Payment  instructions  for  each  are  listed  below. 

Finu  Arts  Fee 

Each  year  the  Arts  Council  brings  to  the  Amherst  campus 
some  of  the  world's  most  renowned  performing  artists.  Art- 
ists who  will  be  performing  dui  ing  the  1976-77  seaso  i  include: 
Chicago  Symphony,  Leontyne  Price,  PDQ  Bach,  Royal  Winni- 
peg Ballet,  Count  Basie,  Boston  Symphony,  Alwin  Nickolais 
Dance  Co.,  Dave  Brubeck,  and  Julian  Bream.    Payment  of 
the  Arts  Council  fee  allows  students  to  purchase  tickets  with 
a  50%  discount. 

Health  Services  Fee 

University  Health  Services  staff  are  responsible  for  the 
direct  provision  of  a  wide  range  of  integrated  services.    Pri- 
mary care  physicians  serve  as  family  doctors  and  coordinate 
the  nature  and  extent  of  services  to  assure  quality  care,  wheth- 


er it  is  provided  in  the  Health  Center  or  under  the  supplement- 
ary insurance  program.    Laboratory,  x-ray,  physical  therapy, 
pharmacy,  special!  y  chines,  inpatient  facilities,  and  other 
services  are  also  available  at  the  Health  Center. 

The  student  health  program  also  provides  mental  health 
consultation,  including  short-term  and  group  psychotherapy, 
a  dental  program,  health  education  activities  in  such  areas  as 
drug  use,  nutrition,  common  health  ailments  and  human  sexu- 
ality, and  an  environmental  health  and  safety  monitoring  unit. 

The  Health  Services  Fee  is  S46  for  Spring  semester  only 
(effective  date:    January  27,  1977),  and  is  payable  to  the 
Division  at  the  time  of  registration.   Students  must  enroll 
for  at  least  six  credits  to  he  eligible. 

Health  Insurance  Fee 

The  Chicago  Insurance  Company  offers  University  of  Mass- 
achusetts students  a  hospital,  suigical,  and  medical  program 
to  supplement  the  on-campus  care  provided  by  University 
Health  Services.  This  insuiance  provides  protection  from 
January  27,  1977,  to  August  31,  1977,  for  specific  medical 
expenses  due  to  injury  or  emergency  illness  which  causes  loss 
that  commences  while  th>  policy  is  in  force,  including  universi- 
ty holidays,  summer  vacation,  and  other  times  when  the  stu- 
dent is  away  during  the  insured  period. 

This  insurance  plan  offers  liberal  benefits  for  services  pro- 
vided by  participating  physicians  and  hospitals.  The  Cooley 
Dickenson  Hospital  and  gi  oups  of  general  and  orthopedic  sur- 
geons have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  University  Health 
Services  to  provide  high  quality  services  at  no  additional  cost 
to  the  subscriber.    Emergency  treatment  and  authorized 
specialist  services  in  a  non-participating  hospital  and  by  a  non- 
participating  physician,  however,  are  covered  to  S5.000  per 
occurrence.  The  insurance  brochure  is  available  from  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education  or  University  Health  Ser- 
vices. 

Note:    Services  obtained  outside  the  University  Health 
Center  must  be  authored  in  advance  by  a  physician  parti- 
cipating in  the  health  plan  in  order  to  receive  coverage  from 
this  insurance. 

The  cost  foi  January  27,  1977-August  31,  1977,  is  $34. 
Students  must  pay  the  Health  Services  fee  of  $46  in  order 
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Acquisition! 


When  I  tried  to  express  my  meaning  by  crying  out  and  making  Various  sounds  and  movements,  so  that  my 
\   wishes  should  be  obeyed,  i  found  that  I  could  not  convey  all  that  I  meant  or  make  myself  understood  by 

everyone  whom  I  wished  to  understand  me....    I  noticed  that  peoole  would  name  some  object  and  then 
\    turn  towards  whatever  it  was  that  they  had  named....   So,  by  heading  words  arranged  in  various  phrases  and 
■\  constantly  repeated,  I  gradually  pieced  together  what  they  stood  for,  and  when  my  tongue  had  mastered 
*  the  pronunciation,  I  began  to  express  my  wishes  by  means  of  them.  st    Augustine   Confessions 

^    How  does  a  child  learn  language?    This  course  explores  a  number  of  current  theories  of  language  acquisi- 
tion and  attempts  to  evaluate  them  in  the  light  of  current  data.   Study  includes  the  possible  uses  of  cur- 
\   rent  theories  in  the  more  practical  fields  of  communications  disorders  and  reading.   Was  St.  Augustine's         i 
^V  theory  right?    Find  out.   This  course  is  offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Linguistics  on 
Sv§n   Thursday  evenings  for  three  credits. 
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to  purchase  the  insurance,  the  fee  for  which  is  payable  to  Con- 
tinuing Education  at  the  time  of  registration.    Health  insurance 
for  the  above  period  is  available  only  to  students  who  are 
registering  for  the  1976-77  academic  year  for  the  first  time 
this  spring— it  is  not  available  to  students  who  were  enrolled 
in  Continuing  Education  in  the  fall  1976  semester  and  who 
were  eligible  for  insurance  and  chose  not  to  use  that  option. 

Dependents  Health  Services  Fee 

Students  who  pay  a  Health  Services  fee  are  eligible  to 
enroll  their  dependents  (spouse  and/or  children)  in  the 
Health  Services  Program.  The  payment  of  this  fee  will  al- 
low the  student's  dependents  to  receive  the  same  compre- 
hensive health  services  presently  available  to  students  at 
the  University  Health  Center.    Interested  persons  should  con- 
tact the  Business  Office  of  the  University  Health  Center. 

Physical  Education  Fee 

Continuing  Education  students  may  pay  a  $5  physical  educa- 
tion fee,  which  entitles  them  to  use  facilities  such  as  pools, 
bowling  alleys,  or  gyms,  and  equipment  if  it  is  available.  A  lock- 
er or  basket  may  be  obtained  on  a  space-available  basis.  All 
services  and  facilities  are  regulated  by  the  School  of  Physical 
Education,  and  Continuing  Education  students  are  expected 
to  conform  to  established  policies. 

Payment  should  be  made  to  the  Ticket  Office  in  Boyden 
Gymnasium,  and  the  receipt  taken  to  the  Intramural  Office 
where  an  I.D.  card  will  be  issued. 

Picture  Identification  Cards 

Picture  I.D.  cards  will  be  available  to  all  Continuing  Educa- 
tion students  at  a  cost  of  $1.  These  cards  are  not  mandatory 
for  all  students,  but  are  essential  when  charging  books  out  of 
the  University  Library.  A  picture  I.D.  card  also  provides  han- 
dy identification  when  on  campus  and  allows  the  student  to 
cash  checks  ($25  maximum)  at  the  Student  Union. 

All  students  wishing  to  obtain  a  picture  I.D.  card  must  go 
to  the  Continuing  Education  Records  Office,  Hills  House  Front 
Lobby,  to  obtain  a  receipt  of  $1  payment  and  a  verification  of 
student  number.  Students  will  need  a  second  form  of  identifi- 
cation when  the  picture  is  taken.    Finished  cards  may  be  picked 
up  in  24  hours  at  the  Continuing  Education  Records  Office. 
The  cards  will  be  validated  each  semester. 

Students  who  already  have  a  Continuing  Education  picture 
I.D.  card  from  a  previous  semester  may  obtain  a  validation 
sticker  for  the  spring  semester  at  the  Records  Office  once 
spring  registration  has  been  completed. 

I.D.  Office  staff  members  will  be  available  to  take  pictures 
for  Continuing  Education  students  during  the  following  days 
and  hours: 

In-Person  Registration 

January  11,  12  &  13 

Tues.,  Wed.,  &  Thurs.,  9  a.m. -4  p.m. /1 69  Whitmore 

6  p.m. -8  p.m. /Hills  Main  Lobby 
Prior  to  the  first  day  of  classes/169  Whitmore 

January  17-21  &  24 

Monday-Friday,  9  a.m. -4  p.m. 
After  classes  start/169  Whitmore 

February  7  and  thereafter 

Monday-Friday,  9  a.m. -4  p.m. 

Continuing  Education  students  are  urged  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  obtain  picture  I.D.  cards  during  the  hours  specifically 
1Q  set  for  them. 


Parking  Costs 

Amherst 

Any  student  who  registers  for  a  class  held  on  campus  be- 
tween the  hours  of  7  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  and  who  plans  to  park 
a  vehicle  on  the  Amherst  campus  must  either  obtain  a  parking 
decal  from  the  University  Parking  Office  (room  1,  Munson 
Hall),  park  in  the  Campus  Center  Parking  Garage  (on  a  fee  per 
hour  basis),  or  use  metered  space.  The  rates  and  privileges 
for  parking  are  determined  by  the  University.  Access  to  all 
legal  spaces  in  parking  lots  is  not  restricted  after  6  p.m.  or 
on  weekends,  and  no  fees  need  be  paid  for  vehicles  which  will 
be  parked  during  those  times  only. 

Holyoke 

Campus  parking  requires  a  parking  permit,  applications  for 
which  may  be  obtained  at  in-person  registration.   Those  who 
are  registering  by  mail  may  request  a  parking  permit  applica- 
tion and  it  will  be  sent  by  return  mail.  The  parking  applica- 
tion may  be  taken  to  the  Security  Office,  Building  E,  HCC, 
and  a  permit  will  be  issued  at  no  charge. 

Textbooks 

Amherst 

The  Textbook  Annex  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
stocks  books  for  Continuing  Education  courses  and  has  ex- 
tended its  hours  for  the  convenience  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion students.    The  Annex  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  de- 
partment and  numerically  from  the  lowest  course  number 
to  the  highest  course  number  within  the  department.    In- 
formation on  books  will  be  posted  in  the  Annex.    Blue 
counter  cards  signify  Continuing  Education  courses. 

The  University  Store  and  Textbook  Annex  hours  for 
spring  are  listed  below. 

Store  Annex 

Mon.  Jan.  24  9  a.m. -9  p.m.  9  a.m. -5  p.m.. 

Tues.  Jan.  25  9  a.m. -9  p.m.  9  a.m. -9  p.m. 

Wed.  Jan.  26  9  a.m. -9  p.m.  9  a.m. -9  p.m. 

Thurs.  Jan.  27  9  a.m. -5  p.m.  9  a.m. -9  p.m. 

Fri.  Jan.  28  9  a.m. -5  p.m.  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Sat.  Jan.  29  11  a.m. -3  p.m.  11  a.m. -3  p.m. 

From  January  31  to  the  end  of  the  term,  the  University 
Store  will  be  open  Monday-Friday,  9-5,  Saturday,  1 1-3 
(Saturday  schedule  may  vary). 

From  January  31 ,  February  4,  the  Textbook  Annex  will  be 
open  Monday-Friday,  9-5,  no  Saturday  hours.    From  Febru- 
ary 7  to  the  end  of  the  term,  the  Annex  will  be  open  Monday- 
Friday,  9-4. 

Holyoke 

Textbooks  are  available  at  the  HCC  Bookstore.  In  addi- 
tion, students  have  complete  access  to  the  college  library 
upon  presentation  of  a  current  University  of  Massachusetts 
Continuing  Education  Identification  Card. 


REGISTER  EARLY 
REGISTER  RY  MAIL 


STUDENT  SERVICES 


Orientation  for  CE  Students 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1977  (the  Wed.  before  classes 

begin) 
7:30  p.m..  Hills  House  Lobby 

Student  orientation  is  your  opportunity  to  meet 
many  of  the  people  from  Continuing  Education— both 
staff  members  and  fellow  students.    Orientation  is  also  a 
chance  to  find  out  about  the  Division's  programs,  poli- 
cies, and  options  for  study,  as  well  as  the  resources  of 
the  rest  of  the  university,  such  as  tutoring,  the  library, 
etc.    A  slide  presentation  will  be  shown  at  7:30  p.m., 
and  refreshments  will  be  served. 


Counseling  Services 

The  counseling  staff  of  Student  Services  is  available  to  aid 
students  in  planning  their  educational  and/or  vocational  goals. 
A  counselor  will  be  available  in  Amherst  Monday-Thursday, 
9  a.m. -7  p.m.,  Friday,  9  a.m. -5  p.m.;  and  on  Saturday  by 
appointment. 

General  Counseling  Staff 

Joan  P.  Eignor 
Director  of  Student  Services 
100A  Hills  House  North 
(413)  545-3430 

Harry  Neunder 
103  Hills  House  North 
(413)  545-3430 
Garrett  J.  McAuliffe 
101  Hills  House  North 
(413)  545-3430 

Receptionist 

Carolyn  Canty 

100  Hills  House  North 

(413)  545-3430 

Although  an  appointment  is  not  necessary,  it  will  help 
us  if  we  know  you  are  planning  to  come. 


Off-Campus  Counseling 

Continuing  Education  students  and  others  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  receiving  academic  counseling  off  campus  may  meet 
with  Harry  Neunder  of  the  Student  Services  staff  at  Holy- 
oke  Community  College,  2-7  p.m.  on  Monday,  February  28; 
Tuesday,  March  29;  and  Wednesday,  April  27.   Call  545- 
3430  for  appointments  and  for  the  specific  room  location 
at  Holyoke  Community  College. 


Financial  Assistance 

University  Financial  Aid— Spring  1977 

Continuing  Education  students  carrying  six  credits  or  more 


and  working  on  a  degree  oi  ci  rtificate  are  eligible  to  be  con- 
sidered for  financial  aid.  Assistance  will  be  awarded  on  the  ba- 
sis of  need  and  merit  and  will  cover  only  direct  educational  ex- 
penses.   Eligible  students  may  receive  aid  in  the  form  of  Na- 
tional Direct  Student  Loans,  and/or  Basic  Educational 
Grants  (B.E.O.G.). 

Students  who  wish  to  apply  should: 

1 .  Pick  up  a  Financial  Aid  packet  for  Continuing 
Education  Students  from  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education,  Hills  House  North,  Room  100. 

2.  Complete  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
form  and  submit  it  to  the  designated  address  for  evalu- 
ation.  All  students  who  have  not  completed  a  first 
bachelor's  degree  must  submit  this  form.    The  BEOG 
form  takes  four  to  six  weeks  to  process,  so  plan  accord- 
ingly. 

3.  Completed  applications,  with  B.E.O.G.  eligibility 
report  attached  (when  applicable),  and  a  copy  of 
your  1975  1040  Income  Tax  Form  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  Continuing  Education  Records  Of- 
fice in  the  lobby  of  Hills  House  North  no  later 
than  January  21,  1977.   A  $4  processing  fee  for 
computing  the  financial  statement  will  be  charged 
of  all  applicants.    This  fee  is  non-refundable  and 

is  payable  to  Continuing  Education,  XE-121, 
at  the  time  of  application. 

4.  To  avoid  delays  in  processing,  have  you... 

a.  computed  your  budget  on  a  4-month  basis? 

b.  checked  your  arithmetic? 

c.  completed  the  entire  form? 

d.  paid  youi  S4  processing  fee? 

e.  included  your  B.E.O.G.  eligibility  index? 

f.  included  your  1040  Income  Tax  Form  from  1975? 
Awards  will  be  made  by  the  fourth  week  of  the  semester, 

but  there  is  a  six  to  eight  week  waiting  period  for  receipt 
of  processed  checks.    It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  make 
arrangements  for  maintenance  costs  in  the  interim.   Please 
plan  accordingly. 

.      A  representative  from  the  UMass  Financial  Aid  * 

•Office  will  be  in  Hills  House  Lobby  at  the  following  time  • 

.to  answer  any  questions  about  receiving  financial  aid.  * 

*  January  7  7,  10 a.m. -4 p.m.  ' 


///  Campus  Arts  Events  \V 

'//        Tours  of  Arts  Departments  &  Facilities        \  y 

'/    UMass  Artists  Performing  in  Your  Community  \ ' 

Information  on  Area  Artists,  Courses,  Grants.  .  .  1 

For  help  concerning  just  about  anything  to  do  withi 

the  Arts  in  western  Massachusetts,  I 

A  call  i 
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Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  (LEEP) 

In-service  police  officers,  courts  officers,  and  corrections 
officers  may  qualify  for  grants  under  the  provisions  of 
LEEP.  Application  forms,  which  must  be  submitted  each 
semester,  are  available  from  Harry  Neunder,  103  Hills  House 
North,  or  from  any  member  of  the  Student  Services  staff, 
(413)  545-3430.  Completed  forms  must  be  returned  to 
Mr.  Neunder  no  later  than  Tuesday,  February  8,  1977. 

Veterans  Benefits 

Courses  offered  for  credit  through  the  Division  of  Contin- 
uing Education  are  approved    by  the  Veterans  Administration, 
and  veterans  can  therefore  apply  for  educational  benefits. 
There  are,  however,  stipulations  on  benefits  for  independent 
study  courses  and  courses  not  leading  to  a  standard  college 
degree.  Students  should  contact  the  Veterans  Affairs  Office 
for  more  details.   Continuing  Education  veterans  may  obtain 
the  necessary  forms  and  instructions  for  completing  them  by 
meeting  with  a  student  advisor  from  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Office  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  5  p.m. -7  p.m., 


Room  100,  Hills  North.   There  is  no  deadline  to  file  for  bene- 
fits but  the  veteran  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  processing 
of  forms  requires  approximately  eight  weeks. 

The  Veterans  Affairs  Office  offers  many  other  programs 
and  services  which  are  available  to  Continuing  Education 
veterans/students.    For  more  information,  please  contact  the 
office  at  236Whitmore  Building,  (413)545-1346. 

IMPORTANT   COURSE 
DESCRIPTION  INFORMATION 

The  course  descriptions  which  follow  are  those  which  ap- 
pear in  the  University  of  Massachusetts  course  directory,  or 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  academic  departments  for 
inclusion  in  this  catalog.    For  more  complete  course  informa- 
tion, students  may  visit  either  a  Continuing  Education  aca- 
demic counselor  or  the  staff  of  the  Evening  College,  both  lo- 
cated in  Hills  House  North. 

It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  for  the  Division  to  cancel, 
add  or  combine  sections  of  courses  listed  in  this  publication, 
or  to  change  instructors. 
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Art  117  is  a  basic  introduction  to  art  works  and  to  the  disci- 
pline of  art  history.  It  is  organized  topically  rather  than  his- 
torically. The  course  is  intended  for  individuals  who  have  had 
no  formal  experience  with  the  history  or  art,  and  who  wish  to 
broaden  their  experience  of  the  visual  arts. 

Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts  deals  with  many  aspects  of  a 
work  of  art,  from  rudiments  of  stylistic  and  formal  analysis, 
to  the  examination  of  the  progression  of  style  through  history; 
patronage,  cross-influences,  training  and  evaluation  of  the  art- 
ist; criticism  of  the  economics  of  art,  iconography,  and  the 
connoisseur.  The  works  of  art  to  be  examined  will  be  drawn 
from  both  Western  and  non-Western  traditions. 

This  course  is  offered  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment on  Monday  evenings  for  three  credits. 
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Introduction  to  the  GVisual  flrts 


EVENING   COLLEGE    COURSES 


ACCOUNTING 

Introduction  to  Financial  Accounting 
ACCTG  120 

Introduction  to  principles  underlying  the  preparation  of  financial 
statements. 

Introduction  to  Managerial  Accounting 
ACCTG  130 

Continuation  of  Accounting  120  with  major  emphasis  on  the 
development  and  application  of  accounting  data  for  planning  and 
control. 

Business  Applications  of  Computers 
ACCTG  210 

Basic  business  data  processing  methods  with  emphasis  on  general 
business  problems  and  their  application  to  the  COBOL  language. 
Prerequisites:    Acctg  120,  130  and  Acctg  110. 

AFRO-AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Survey  of  African  Art   (C)    (Holyoke) 
AFROAM111 

The  literature  on  African  art  and  an  analysis  of  both  the  theoretical 
basis  for  its  study  and  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  its 
major  traditions.    An  historical  survey  of  Black  art  from  prehistoric 
times  (5000  B.C.)  to  the  European  arrival.   The  neo-traditional  art 
and  the  tourist  trade. 

Afro-American  Literature  and  its  Cultural  Roots   (C) 
AFROAM  151 

The  relevant  forms  of  Black  cultural  expression  contributing  to 
the  shape  and  character  of  contemporary  Black  Culture;  the  literary 
application  of  these  in  traditional  Black  writers.    In  four  parts: 
(1)  West  African  cultural  patterns  and  the  Black  past;  (2)  the  tran- 
sition—slavery, the  culture  of  survival;  (3)  the  culture  through  the 
literature;  and  (4)  Black  perceptions  vs.  white  perceptions. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Introduction  to  Archaeology   (D) 
ANTH  102 

The  history,  methods  and  theory  of  archaeology,  with  an  outline 
of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  prehistoric  record  throughout 
world. 

Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology   (D) 
ANTH  104 

Social  and  cultural  anthropology  dealing  with  variations  among 
societies  in  technology  and  economics,  social  and  political  organi- 
zation, art,  religion,  and  ideology. 

Human  Evolution 
ANTH  371 

The  mechanisms  of  evolutionary  change,  the  fossil  and  archaeological 
evidence  bearing  on  man's  evolution,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  various 
interpretations  of  the  evidence.    Prerequisite:    Anth  103. 

ART 

Drawing  Composition   (C) 
ART  102 

Continuation  of  Art  100.    Emphasis  on  pictorial  composition  and 
advanced  drawing  techniques.   6  studio  hours. 


Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts    (C) 
ART  117 

The  diverse  media  of  the  visual  arts  from  a  topical  rather  than  a 
strictly  historical  viewpoint.   The  fundamental  techniques  of 
formal  and  stylistic  analysis;  surveys  a  wide  range  of  topics  in  the 
context  of  the  relation  of  art  objects  to  their  cultures,  creators, 
critics  and  public. 

Design  I 
ART  210 

Introduction  to  graphics,  interior  layouts,  normative  and  descrip- 
tive elevations,  2-  and  3-point  perspective  drawing,  architectural 
measuration  and  theory  of  proportion.    Lab  Fee:    $3. 

Design  II 
ART  211 

Advanced  elevations,  layouts  and  perspectives;  freehand  perspective, 
theory  of  color,  light.    Prerequisite:    Art  210.    Lab  Fee:    $3. 

History  of  Decorative  Arts 
ART  215 

A  history  of  the  development  of  the  decorative  arts  with  emphasis 
on  the  decorative  arts  of  the  European  tradition  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  modern  times.    Historical  development  of  styles  as  reflected 
in  furniture,  ceramics,  weaving,  and  the  other  decorative  arts. 

Painting  I    (C) 
ART  220 

Course  for  beginners  and  those  with  experience  in  painting.  Includes 
work  with  acrylics,  a  fast  drying  paint  which  can  be  used  on  a  variety 
of  surfaces.  Develops  skills  in  the  use  of  color.  Emphasizes  personal 
visual  expression.    Prerequisites:    Art  100, 120.   6  studio  hours. 

Arts  Management 
ART  290R 

For  a  detailed  description  of  Art  290R,  please  see  page  39. 

American  Art   (C)    (Section  1,  Amherst;  Section  2,  Holyoke) 
ART  295 

The  earliest  colonial  art,  the  impact  of  later  European  influences, 
regional  art  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  and  contemporary  devel- 
opments. 


ASTRONOMY 

Exploring  the  Universe    (E)    (Holyoke) 
ASTRON  100 

Not  open  to  Physical  Science  or  Engineering  majors.   The  earth,  its 
structure  and  age,  the  moon,  the  sun,  other  planets  and  the  origin 
of  the  solar  system.   Stars  and  galaxies,  their  birth  and  death.   The 
universe,  its  structure  and  evolution.   Supplemented  by  occasional 
hours  of  evening  observation. 

The  Solar  System   (E) 
ASTRON  101 

Earth,  moon,  tides,  laws  of  motion,  planets  and  satellites,  the  sun. 
Origin  of  the  solar  system  and  current  theories  of  the  origin  of 
life. 


BACHELOR  OF  GENERAL  STUDIES 


Women  and  the  Life-Career  Process  (Back  To  School— Into 
The  Job  Market)   BGS  100B 

Life  planning  and  career  development,  with  occupational,  not  politi- 
cal base,  specifically  for  women  entering  or  returning  to  higher  edu- 
cation and/or  world  of  paid  work.   Women's  self-development,  chang- 
ing social  positions,  roles  in  work  both  inside  and  outside  the  home, 
and  needs  for  continuing  education.    Professionally  planned  personal 
development  process.  T3 


Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Management 
BGS  201 

Recognition,  evaluation  and  elimination  of  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  hazards  through  the  application  of  program  management. 
Recent  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  legislation  (OSHA)  with 
focus  on  the  potential  hazards  in  the  occupational  environment,  the 
effects  of  excessive  exposure  and  baste  types  of  hazard  control 
mechanisms. 

Contemporary  Practices  in  Corrections 
BGS  220A 

Based  on  various  innovative  rehabilitative  efforts  for  offenders  at  the 
state,  local,  and  national  levels.   Course  covers,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
investigation  of  the  implications  of  work  release,  education  release, 
and  human  development  programs  within  institutions,  and  the  recently 
instituted  enlightened  offender  sentencing  procedures.   Students  ex- 
plore the  effects  of  these  progiams  on  police  and  courts  practices  and 
policies.    Covers  program  case  studies,  augmented  by  presentations 
from  participants  in  new  progiams  currently  in  operation.    Designed 
primarily  for  those  working  toward  the  BGS  in  Criminal  Justice. 
Others  are  welcome. 

A  Criminal  Justice  Study  in  Victimization 
BGS  221A 

Crime  affects  the  lives  of  countless  thousands  of  victims  every  year. 
The  presence  of  these  victims  has  important  implications  for  the  crimi- 
nal justice,  social  service  and  health  agencies  that  provide  care  for 
crime  victims   and  thfiir  families.   Course  is  designed  to  identify  crimes 
and  their  victims,  to  explore  myths  about  victims,  to  develop  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  victimization,  to  identify  local  and  national  re- 
sources available  for  victims,  and  to  study  legislation  concerning  crime 
victims.   Special  attention  is  given  to  victims  of  sensitive  crimes  like 
rape  and  child  abuse.    Provides  a  shift  in  emphasis  from  Studies  that 
focus  on  the  offender.    Designed  primarily  for  those  working  toward 
the  BGS  in  Criminal  Justice.    Others  are  welcome. 


COMMUNICATION  STUDIES 

MASS  COMMUNICATIONS 

Introduction  to  Mass  Communications   (D) 
COMSTU  121 

Includes  history  and  development,  structure,  roles,  and  functions. 
Standards  for  evaluation  of  the  mass  media. 

Small  Group  Communication 
COMSTU  202 

The  theory  and  process  of  small  group  communication.    Practical 
application  to  group  discussion;  leadership;  and  problem-solving. 

Persuasion  Theory   (Holyoke) 
COMSTU  204 

How  attitudes  are  formed  and  changed  through  speech  communication. 
An  appropriate  ethic  of  persuasion  in  today's  society. 

History  and  Development  of  the  Motion  Picture 
COMSTU  225 

Evolution  of  the  motion  picture  as  an  international  art  form  and  so- 
cial force.  Analysis  of  form,  technique  and  impact  of  film.  Selected 
screening  of  representative  film  styles  and  content.    Lata  Fee:    $10. 

COMPUTER  AND  INFORMATION  SCIENCE 

Introduction  to  Problem  Solving  Using  the  Computer   (E) 
COINS  122 

Problem-solving  and  FORTRAN  programming  for  students  from  all 
disciplines.   Concepts  associated  with  problem-solving  valid  for  many 
types  of  problems.    Use  of  FORTRAN  on  the  UMass  time-sharing 
system.    Laboratory  included.   Credit:  4.   Lab  Fee:   $10. 
Course  Fee:    $140. 


BOTANY 

General  Botany 

BOTANY  101    (E) 

An  introduction  to  basic  biological  principles  of  organization,  devel- 
opment and  evolution,  using  botanical  illustrations.   The  foundations 
and  approach  in  biological  research,  and  the  consequence  of  this 
research  on  human  thought  and  experience.    Not  open  to  science 
majors  without  permission  of  major  departments.    Not  to  be  taken 
serially  with  Botany  100.    Lab  Fee:    $2. 


Assembly  Language  Programming 
COINS  201 

Basic  ideas  of  computer  hardware  and  principles  of  computer  systems 
organization,  logical  design,  elementary  data  structures,  and  assem- 
bly language  programming.    Lab  involves  hands-on  experience  with 
programs,  loaders,  and  assemblers.    Prerequisite:    Coins  1 22  or  pro- 
gramming experience.   Credit:   4.    Lab  Fee:    $10.    Course  Fee:   $140. 


ECONOMICS 


situation: 


The  Bolshoi  Ballet  and  Dave 
Brubeck  have  just  offered  to  do  a  joint  performance  in  your 
community    if  you  will  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 


question: 
answer: 


What  do  you  say? 


HELP! 


If  you  need  assistance  with  technical  or 
management  problems  in  your  arts  or- 
ganization, or  would  like  to  discuss  the 
possibilities  of  bringing  the  arts  into  your 
community,  call  us.  We're  here  to  help 
when  you  need  us. 

Coordinator  of  Consulting 

Arts  Extension  Service    (413!  545-20 


Introduction  to  Microeconomics   (D) 
ECON  103 

Introductory  analysis  of  resource  allocation  and  income  distribu- 
tion through  microeconomic  theory.  Specific  problems  illustrate 
use  of  the  theoretical  precepts  developed. 

Introduction  to  Macroeconomics   (D) 
ECON  104 

An  introduction  to  the  economic  theory  used  to  explain  the  be- 
havior of  the  American  economy.    Emphasis  on  the  macroeconomic 
goals  of  full  employment,  price  stability,  economic  growth  and 
balance  of  payments  equilibrium. 

Money  and  Banking  (D) 
ECON  211 

The  development  and  operation  of  the  monetary  and  banking  sys- 
tems of  the  United  States;  problems  of  achieving  full  employment 
and  price  stability  through  monetary  controls.   Prerequisite:    Econ  104. 

Regional  Economics   (D)   (Holyoke) 
ECON  281 

The  process  of  regional  economic  growth;  location  theory  and  basic 
techniques  of  regional  analysis;  public  and  private  area  envelopment 
programs.    Prerequisite:    Econ  103  recommended. 


State  and  Local  Public  Finance   (D)    (Holyoke) 
ECON  314 

State  and  local  government  revenue  and  expenditure  programs. 
Individual  research  projects  relating  to  Massachusetts  or  surround- 
ing states  required.    Prerequisite:    Econ  100  or  103. 


EDUCATION 


Photography  I 
EDUC  290A 

Intense  workshop  experience  in  photography.    Lecture  and  lab  (dark- 
room) scheduled  for  each  class  meeting.    History  of  photography. 
Criticism  of  photography  and  visual  literacy.   Students  complete  all 
reading  assignments  and  produce  a  portfolio  to  complete  the  course. 
Additional  lab  times  scheduled  outside  of  the  regular  class  time. 

How  to  Survive  as  a  Teacher  in  Your  School  and  System 
EDUC  290N 

A  practical  introduction  to  school  organizations,  and  the  teacher's 
place  in  them.  Includes:  conflicting  roles  for  the  teacher;  trouble- 
shooting; getting  along— strategies  and  theories. 

Management  and  Change 
EDUC  590M 

Characteristics  of  the  systematic  approach  to  educational  change; 
alternative  approaches  toward  educational  change;  resistance  To  change; 
diagnosing  positive  and  resistive  forces  associated  with  change;  appli- 
cation to  a  specific  change  effort  in  which  the  participants  are  in- 
volved. 


DESIGN  EFFECTIVE  LEARNING  CLUSTER 

Aesthetic  Elements  in  the  Teaching  Learning  Process 
EDUC  D  205 

Enables  teachers  to  increase  their  creativity  and  use  of  the  arts  in  the 
classroom  through  improvisation  workshops,  discussions,  readings  and 
curriculum  projects. 


istry,  biology,  and  geology;  approaches  to  teaching  integrated  science; 
integration  of  science  with  other  aspects  of  the  curriculum. 

Models  of  Early  Childhood  Education 
EDUC  D  290N/D  590N 

An  introduction  to  early  childhood  education  through  eight  rather 
distinct  models  which  were  a  part  of  a  national  demonstration  exper- 
iment carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Child  Development  entitled 
"Planned  Variation."   Students  analyze  each  model  on  the  basis  of 
its  theoretical  underpinnings,  and  explore  the  extent  to  which  its 
curriculum  expresses  that  basic.    Implications  for  daycare,  preschool, 
and  lower  elementary  education. 

HUMAN  APPLICATIONS  CLUSTER 

Human  Relations  in  the  Classroom 
EDUC  H  220/H  520 

For  teachers,  counselors,  group  leaders,  educators,  focuses  on  five 
specific  skill-building  areas  in  Humanistic/Psychological  Education: 
the  Teacher  as  Consultant;  the  Teacher  as  Counselor;  the  Teacher  as 
Group  Facilitator;  the  Teacher  as  Curriculum  Designer;  and  the  Teach- 
er as  Change  Agent  in  the  Schools.   Theoretical  orientation  is  Gestalt- 
existential  with  an  emphasis  on  systems  approaches  to  learning  and 
change.  Applications  of  developmental  theory  is  also  stressed. 

Family  Counseling 
EDUC  H747 

Basic  approaches  to  family  counseling  including  communications, 
psychoanalytical  and  behavioral  theories. 

EDUCATIONAL  POLICY  STUDIES  CLUSTER 

Foundations  of  Education 
EDUC  P  251 

A  study  of  selected  problems  and  issues  in  modern  education,  such  as 
educational  aims,  societal  expectations  of  the  schools,  church-state 
relations,  professionalism,  academic  freedom,  curriculum  and  metho- 
dological emphasis,  and  urban  educational  innovation.    Examines  al- 
ternatives of  attitude  and  action  in  critical  situations  in  education. 
Considers  resources  available  from  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology, 
and  history  of  education.    Objective  is  to  formulate  realistic  personal 
and  professional  goals  for  teaching. 


Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Elementary  Science 
EDUC  D  262 

An  introduction  to  basic  science  teaching  methods  and  curricula  as 
related  to  the  development  of  scientific  thinking  in  children.   Topics 
include:   development  of  causal  thinking  in  children  (and  general 
cognitive  development);  survey  of  innovative  approaches  in  science 
teaching;  introduction  to  major  laws  and  principles  in  physics,  chem- 


Curriculum  Models  in  Early  Childhood  Education 
EDUC  P390D/P690D 

The  purposes,  structure  and  methods  of  five  current  early  childhood 
education  models  are  examined.    Includes  beliefs  assumed  by  each 
model  about  the  nature  of  child  development  and  learning,  the  im- 
portance of  education,  and  the  nature  and  purpose  of  child  care  and 
early  education. 


Child/Environment  Interaction:    The  Design  of  Physical 
Space  and  Materials  for  Young  Children   EDUC  P  790D 

Develops  a  means  of  thinking  about  space  3nd  objects  in  order  to: 
understand  their  influences;  improve  their  educational  value;  make 
them  more  inviting;  help  the  child  cope  with  space-object  problems;  as 
as  well  as  generally  to  gain  fuller  and  more  effective  use  of  these 
dimensions  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  children.    Lab  Fee:    $3. 


TRANSDISCIPLINARY  CLUSTER 

Improvisational  Drama  in  Educational  and  Therapeutic  En- 
vironments  EDUC  T  290S 

Creative  drama  and  movement  for  use  in  therapeutic  and  educational 
environments.    Emphasizes  drama  as  a  means  of  communication,  self- 
expression  and  problem-solving.    Uses  theater  games,  mime,  move- 
ment and  story  enactments  to  expand  intuitive  and  imaginative  capa- 
cities in  order  to  develop  those  capacities  in  others. 

Diagnosis  of  Reading  Disabilities 
EDUC  T  575 

A  study  of  current  standard  reading  tests,  special  diagnostic  screens 
for  physical  difficulties  (vision,  hearing,  speech)  and  informal  assess- 
ments of  language  abilities.    A  research  review  defining  diagnostic 
differences  between  the  reluctant  readers  ;ind  readers  with  severe 
learning  problems.    Each  student  in  the  class  will  work  outside  of 
class  in  a  Diagnostic  Module  for  Classroom  Teachers  which  includes 
reading  skills  and  strategies  as  well  as  techniques  for  writing  criterion 
test  items  in  the  classroom.    Prerequisite:    one  completed  year  as  a 
classroom  teacher. 


ENGLISH 


Literature  and  Psychological  Criticism  (C) 
ENGL  284 

An  examination  and  application  of  theories  and  techniques  of 
psychological  criticism  to  selected  works  of  literature.   The 
theoretical  focus  is  psychoanalytic  (Freudian);  other  theories 
(Jungian,  phenomenological,  existential)  used  as  time  permits. 

Creative  Writing 
ENGL  341 

Intensive  practice  in  writing  prose  fiction,  poetry,  and  occasionally 
other  forms,  supplemented  by  discussion  of  ideas  and  techniques 
in  contemporary  literature.    Lab  Fee:    $5. 


ENTOMOLOGY 

Insects  and  Man   (E)     (Holyoke) 
ENT  126 

Survey  of  the  field :    structure,  development,  evolution,  classification, 
biology,  and  natural  control  of  insects.   Formation  of  an  insect  col- 
lection. 

Practical  Beekeeping 
ENT  266 

Holeybees  and  their  relatives,  structure  and  biology  of  bees,  methods 
of  management,  diseases,  pollination,  queen  rearing,  honey  produc- 
tion, and  history  of  beekeeping.    Prerequisite:    Ent  1  26  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.    Lab  Fee:    $2. 


Nature  and  Literature   (C) 
ENGL  161 

Literature  that  deals  with  man's  relationship  to  his  environment. 
Topics  may  include  changing  conceptions  of  nature,  changing  at- 
titudes toward  nature.  Readings  may  include  works  by  Conrad, 
Darwin,  Thoreau,  Shakespeare,  Frost,  Homer,  Faulkner. 

The  Modern  Novel:    1930-1960   (C) 
ENGL  262 

Analysis  of  some  twelve  novels.    A  continuation  of  Engl  261,  but 
may  be  elected  independently. 

American  Folklore   (C)    (Holyoke) 
ENGL  281 

Oral  traditions  in  America,  with  emphasis  on  surviving  British  lore, 
American  Indian  lore,  Negro  lore,  and  recent  folk  materials. 


FOOD  &  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Housing  Design  and  Construction 
FDAGEN261 

Space  arrangement,  construction  materials,  construction  problems 
and  discussion,  utilities,  financing,  maintenance  and  remodeling. 
Emphasis  on  planning  and  evaluation  procedures  and  factors.    Lab 
Fee:   $8. 


FOOD  &  RESOURCE  ECONOMICS 

World  Food  and  Natural  Resources   (D) 
F&R  EC110 

Introduction  to  the  natural,  economic,  and  sociopolitical  forces 
influencing  world  food  and  biological  resource  development.    Po- 
tentials for  meeting  pressures  on  resources. 


FRENCH 

Elementary  French 
FRENCH  120 

For  those  with  no  previous  creditable  training  in  French.    Intensive 
practice  in  the  four  language  skills. 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  &  FINANCE 

Corporation  Finance 
GB  FIN  201 

Corpprate  financial  behavior;  appraisal  of  factors  affecting  decision- 
making regarding  sources  and  application  of  funds;  introduction  to 
capital  budgeting  and  cost  uf  capital  problem.  Prerequisite:  Acctg 
1 25  o    pt;     ijssion  of    nsri  uctoi . 


Principles  of  Insurance 
GB  FIN  230 

Risks  encountered  by  individuals  and  business  firms  and  methods 
and  institutions  which  have  been  established  to  insure  against 
financial  losses.    Various  forms  of  insurance  are  studied  primarily 
from  the,  buyers'  point  of  view. 

Introduction  to  Law 
GB  FIN  260 

The  nature,  functions  and  limits  of  law.    Various  theoretical  ap- 
proaches to  law  as  an  important  institution  in  society.    Selected 
problems  of  law,  power  and  stratification  and  the  relationship  of 
law  and  values  in  society.   Analysis  of  the  administration  of  law 
through  legislation,  administrative  agencies  and  courts. 


INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  & 
OPERATIONS  RESEARCH 

Safety  Engineering 
IE  360 

Design  of  equipment  facilities  and  processes  to  minimize  accidents. 
Evaluation  and  design  of  fire  prevention  equipment  and  accident 
control  procedures  in  oiganizations. 

ITALIAN 

Elementary  Italian 

ITAL  110 

For  students  with  no  previous  creditable  training  in  Italian.    Inten- 
sive practice  in  language  skills. 


GEOLOGY  &  GEOGRAPHY 

History  of  Life   (E) 
GEOL  107 

The  adaptations  of  selected  lineages  of  animals  to  the  changing  en- 
vironments of  the  geologic  past.    Emphasis  on  those  groups  which 
best  illustrate  evolutionary  principles  or  unsolved  problems.    Not 
open  to  those  who  have  taken  Geol  240.    Lab  Fee:   $4.50. 


GERMAN 

Elementary  German 
GERMAN  110 

For  the  non-German  major  who  has  no  previous  training  in  German. 
Emphasis  on  understanding  and  reading.   Sequence  to  be  followed: 
German  110,  120,  130,  140. 


HISTORY 

European  History,  1815  to  the  Present,  with  Films   (C) 
HIST  141 

The  historical  development  of  Western  European  thought  and  in- 
stitutions. History  majors  are  strongly  urged  to  take  this  course 
before  registering  for  advanced  European  courses. 

New  Approaches  to  American  History    (C) 
HIST  186 

Learning  history  by  doing.   Analysis  of  Lizzie  Borden  murder  case. 

History  of  American  Westward  Expansion,  1763-1893   (C) 
(Holyoke)    HIST  333 

Advance  of  settlement  from  the  Appalachians  to  the  Pacific  and 
the  influence  of  the  frontier  upon  social,  economic,  and  political 
conditions. 

United  States  Since  Pearl  Harbor    (C) 
HIST  339 

Emphasis  on  political,  economic,  and  social  currents  since  World  War  II. 


HOTEL  RESTAURANT  &  TRAVEL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Food  Service  Management 
HRTA211 

Practices  used  by  the  food  service  inoustry  pertaining  to  purchasing, 
receiving,  and  issuing  food,  beverages,  and  other  supplies.  Principles 
of  food  and  beverage  cost  control. 


LEGAL  STUDIES 

Introductory  Legal  Studies 
LEGAL  201 

Exploration  of  the  purpose  and  functions  of  law  and  society:    legal 
reasoning  and  decision-making;  the  impact  of  law;  the  relationship 
between  power  and  law,  and  moi  ahl\  and  law;  pi  oblems  of  achiev- 
ing justice  in  contemporaiy  society.   Sociology  and  problems  of  the 
legal  professions.    Legal  phenomena  in  other  than  formal  law  settings. 
Lab  Fee:    S4. 


Safety  Engineering 


Safety  Engineering  acquaints  the  student  with  several  as- 
pects of  safely  in  industry;  historical  background,  present 
regulations,  the  literature  of  safely,  product  safety,  safe- 
ty and  design,  public  interest  groups,  and  the  use  of  mea- 
suring devices  (sound  pressure  meters,  light  meters,  de- 
vices for   taking   temperature,    pressure,   and  air  samples). 

Student  groups  will  be  assigned  current  readings,  chosen 
to  coordinate  with  individual  interests.  The  course  will  be 
organized  around  the  levels  of  the  students  who  participate. 

Students  will  learn  how  to  do  a  literature  search  on  the 
computer-no  prior  familiarity  with  the  computer  is  re- 
quired. 

This  course  is  offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Industrial  Engineering  and  Operations  Research  on 
Thursday  evenings  for  three  credits. 
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Intermediate  Legal  Studies 
LEGAL  202 

Relationship  of  the  individual  to  the  state  and  society.    Legal  safe- 
guards of  personal  dignity  and  autonomy  and  the  limits  on  personal 
freedom  when  it  conflicts  with  social  values.    Legality  and  ethics. of 
group  action  to  alter  the  relationship  of  the  individual  to  the  state. 
Lab  Fee:    $4. 


LINGUISTICS 

Introduction  to  Psycholinguistics   (C) 
LING  211 

Its  theoretical  foundations,  methodology,  and  experimental  tech- 
niques.   Emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of  language,  child  language  and 
linguistic  universals,  and  learning  and  perceptual  strategies.    Pre- 
requisite:   Ling  201 . 


MANAGEMENT 

Principles  of  Management 
MGT  201 

Introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  management  of  organiza- 
tions.  Survey  includes  behavioral    background  of  formal  organiza- 
tional life,  organizational  design,  integrating  factors  in  collective 
behavior,  organizational  change,  systems  analysis,  techniques  of 
decision-making  and  control,  the  organization  and  its  environment, 
and  the  nature  of  management  theory. 


Personnel  Management 
MGT  214 

Principles  and  policies  followed  by  management  in  recruitment, 
development,  direction,  and  control  of  personnel. 

Managerial  Behavior    (Holyoke) 
MGT  230 

Principles  of  human  behavior  in  organizations;  understanding  of 
one's  self  as  a  person  and  as  a  manager;  development  of  interper- 
sonal managerial  skills.   Prerequisite:    Mgt201. 

Administrative  Theory   (Holyoke) 
MGT  231 

Principles  of  administration,  modern  organization  theories, 
specialization,  functionalization,  coordination,  planning  and  con- 
trol, authority  status,  leadership,  decision-making,  communica- 
tion, and  power-structuring.    Prerequisites:    IVIgt  201 ,  230. 

Business  and  its  Environment 
MGT  265 

A  critical  examination  of  the  social,  political,  technological,  and 
ethical  issues  confronting  the  contemporary  manager  and  the  mod- 
ern corporation.   Competing  concepts  of  the  role  of  business  in 
society.    Prerequisite:   junior  standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 
(Also  listed  as  Gen  Bus  265.) 

Women  In  Business 
MGT  390E 

A  review  of  women's  issues  as  they  relate  to  business.    Includes 
women  in  the  workforce,  sex  differences,  socialization,  institu- 
tional barriers,  the  professions,  women  in  management,  women  and 
the  law,  assertiveness,  and  affirmative  action.    Emphasis  on  active 
participation  of  class  members. 


IHIST186  CCOREl 


imzmi 


Lizzie  Borden  took  an  axe, 

And  gave  her  mother  forty  whacks. 

When  she  saw  what  she  had  done, 
She  gave  her  father  forty-one! 

On  the  hottest  day  of  the  summer  of  1892,  Lizzie 
Borden  of  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  hacked  her 
father  and  mother  to  death  with  an  axe.  This  brutal 
incident  is  the   focus  of  an  entire  semester's  work. 

What  drove  Miss  Lizzie  to  do  it?  The  search  for 
the  answer  leads  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  inner 
life  of  the  Borden  family,  into  the  history  of  Fall 
River,  and  ultimately  into  the  most  basic  questions 
of  class  structure  and  sexual  politics  in  the  Gilded 
Age.  History  186,  New  Approaches:  Lizzie  Borden, 
gives  students  the  opportunity  to  pose  and  answer 
questions  through  careful  and  intensive  reading  in  a 
wide  variety  of  primary  sources. 


History  186  is  offered  in  cooperation  with  the 
History  Department  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts/Amherst  for  three  credits  on  Thursday  evenings. 


IB 


MARKETING 

Fundamentals  of  Marketing 
MKTG  201 

The  role  of  marketing  in  our  economic  and  social  structure.  The 
planning,  distribution,  pricing  and  promotion  of  goods  and  services 
to  consumer  and  industrial  markets  viewed  as  internal  activities 
of  the  firm,  and  as  shaped  by  environmental  forces. 

Marketing  Communications   (Holyoke) 
MKTG  222 

Development  of  effective  marketing  communication  strategies 
based  upon  an  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  audiences. 
Conceptual  materia!  from  communications  theory  applied  to  ad- 
vertising and  other  promotional  problems.    Prerequisite:    Mktg  201 
or  permission  of  instructor. 


MATHEMATICS 

Topics  in  Contemporary  Math   (E) 
MATH  110 

A  survey  of  several  specific  topics  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  general  nature  of  mathematics.   Topics  may  include  logic 
and  sets,  mathematical  systems,  calculus,  probability,  statistics, 
linear  programming,  and  game  theory. 

Mathematics  for  Business  II    (E) 
MATH  121 

Integration,  functions  of  several  variables,  and  applications  to 
business.   Credit  given  for  only  one  of  the  courses  117,  119,  121, 
132,136,138.   Prerequisites:    Math  1 16,  120,  or  equivalent. 

Calculus  for  the  Life  and  Social  Sciences  II   (E) 
MATH  128 

Continuation  of  Math  1  27.   Credit  given  for  only  one  of  the  courses 
117,119,128,132.    Prerequisites:   trigonometry  and  Math  127. 


MUSIC 

History  of  Jazz 
MUSIC  253 

A  history  of  jazz  theory  and  performance  from  the  African  roots 
through  contemporary  practices.    Emphasis  on  those  artists  who 
have  initiated  or  consummated  significant  developments.    Music  per- 
formance ability  and/or  prior  experience  in  the  jazz  idiom  not  re- 
quired.   Develops  some  vocal/instrumental  jazz  improvisation  tech- 
niques. 

Electronic  Music 
MUSIC  385B 

An  introduction  to  electronic  music— the  whys,  hows,  and  means  to 
understanding  and  creating  art  in  this  medium.    No  previous  knowledge 
in  electronics  or  music  required.   Specific  instruction  on  the  Moog  15, 
and  Synthi  music  synthesizers.    Basic  recording  and  studio  techniques. 
Students  compose  music. 

NURSING 

Pathophysiology* 
NURSE  200B 

Builds  upon  student's  basic  understanding  of  physiology.    Introduces 
concepts  of  pathophysiology.    Focuses  on  the  ways  in  which  the  var- 
ious pathological  processes,  such  as  obstruction  and  trauma,  affect 
the  human  organism.    Includes  the  effect  and  response  at  the  cellu- 
lar, tissue,  organ,  organ  system  and  whole  body  levels.    Emphasis 
on  the  formation  of  concepts  of  pathology  rather  than  the  par- 
ticulars of  system  dysfunction  or  individual  disease  entities. 

The  Nursing  Process* 
NURSE  250 

Provides  an  orientation  to  the  Nursing  Process  as  a  concept  which  has 
evolved  historically  and  as  a  method  which  subserves  the  Professional 
Practice  of  Nursing  in  all  settings.    An  Associate  Degree  or  Diploma 
Program  does  not  have  this  content  and  this  course  is  designed  to 
provide  the  training  needed  for  baccalaureate  nursing  practice.    Clin- 
ical practice  by  arrangement.    Credit:    6.    Course  Fee:    S210. 

Oncology  Nursing   (Springfield) 
NURSE  290A 

Explores  pathophysiologic  and  psychosocial  needs  of  both  the  child 
and  adult  with  cancer— from  prevention  to  care  of  the  dying.    Em- 
phasizes the  role  of  the  nurse  in  providing  physical,  emotional  and 
social  support  for  cancer  patients  anri  their  families. 

Currents  in  Nursing*  (Springfield) 
NURSE  310 

Events  that  shape  the  nursing  profession  are  explored  in  light  of 
1 )  the  historical  development  of  the  profession  against  the  backdrop 
of  society,  2)  the  accomplishments  of  the  profession  recognizing 
its  problems  and  process,  and  3)  the  responsibilities  and  commit- 


ments of  the  members  of  the  group  for  the  future. 

'Required  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  Nursing  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts /Amherst,  hut  applicable  to  the  degree  only  when  the 
student  is  formally  admitted  to  the  Nursing  Program. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Introduction  to  Philosophy    (C) 
PHIL  105 

Some  ot  the  most  impoi  lam  general  questions,  ideas,  theories,  and 
methods  of  inquiry  which  have  given  direction  to  Western  thought. 

Introduction  to  Logic    (E) 
PHIL  125 

The  nature  ot  critical  thinking,  including  the  functions  of  language, 
the  structure  of  deductive  arguments,  and  a  glimpse  at  inductive 
methods 

American  Philosophy    (C)    (Holyoke) 
PHIL  218 

Examination  by  meat's  ol  a  study  of  selected  original  texts  by  the 
outstanding  American  philosophers,  ot  theii  contribution  to  West- 
ern thought  End  Amei  ican  civilization. 

Philosophical  Approaches  to  Science    (E) 

PHIL  240 
An  introduction  to  the  i    ;u      of  phiii   ;ophica   analysis  of  scientific 
practice,  mil  the  bear  ng  ol  n  Jult;  cm  i  gi  nei  i  description  of 

scientific  methodology. 

PHYSICS 

Introduction  to  Physics:    The  World  Beyond  Our  Senses   IE) 

PHYSIC  100 
The  universe  m  terms  ol  its  I  .     c  building  blocks-atoms,  nuclei, 
and  "elementary  panicles."    New  views  oi  nature  derived  from 
our  ability  to  sei     ind  the  world  of  the  very  small. 

PLANT  &  SOIL  SCIENCES 

Plant  Propagation 
PLSOIL  110 

The  science  of  plant  reproduction.    Lab  fi.'e:    S10. 

The  Plant  Environment  and  Crop  Production    (E) 

PLSOIL  115 
Important  environmental  factors  affection  plant  growth  and  devel- 
opment, the  interrelation  ch  exist  between  these  factors 
and  plants,  and  ii   •  ell               ulti     i  from  environmental  modifica- 
tion atlnbut.ibli 


New  England  Artist  Festival  and  Showcase  II 
May  7&8,  Northampton  3Count>'  Fairground 

presented  l>\ 
The  Arts  Extension  Service,  Division  of  Continuing  Education.  I  Mass/  \mherst 

It's  one  of  New  England's  largest  gatherings  of  artists,  performers,  craftspeople,  poi  Is,  small 
presses,  filmmakers  and  other  creative  people.  For  information,  call  (he  Arts  Extension  Ser- 
vice at  (413)  545-2013. 
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Organic  Farming  and  Gardening   (E) 
PLSOIL  120 

Basic  principles  of  plant  nutrition  and  culture,  soil  fertility  and 
management  by  organic  methods,  biological  and  natural  control 
of  insect  pests,  weeds  and  plant  diseases,  variety  selection,  and 
alternative  chemical  methods.    Lab  Fee:    $7.50. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

The  Law  and  Practice  of  Civil  Liberties   (D)    (Section  1, 
Amherst;  Section  2,  Holyoke)   POLSCI  261 

Development  in  American  Constitutional  law  of  the  concept  of 
civil  libei  ty,  including  free  speech  and  religion,  fair  trial,  and  race 
discrimination. 

Public  Personnel  Administration    (Section  1,  Amherst; 
Section  2,  Holyoke)    POLSCI  323 

The  personnel  function  in  bureaucracy;  patron, ige  and  merit;  career 
serviceand  political  executive;  authority  and  informal  organization; 
employee  rights  and  collective  action. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Elementary  Psychology    (D) 
PSYCH  101 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  approaches  and  concepts  of  modern 
psychology.    Examples  from  the  areas  of  perception,  conditioning, 
cognitive  processes,  social  behavior,  tests  and  measurements,  and 
personality.  , 

Psychology  as  a  Natural  Science 
PSYCH  120 

An  introduction  to  the  natural  science  sicte  of  psychology.    Includes 
learning,  cognitive,  neural  bases  of  behavioi ,  sensation,  perception. 
Discusses  broader  issues  of  the  science  of  psychology  and  introduces 
concepts  of  statistics. 

Statistics  in  Psychology 
PSYCH  145 

Introduction  to  statistical  principles  and  techniques  as  applied  to 
psychological  data. 

Motivation   (D) 
PSYCH  230 

Introduction  to  theories  and  research  on  the  nature  and  determinants 
of  motivation.      Topics  include  instinct,  behavior  energization  con- 
cepts, biological  and  acquired  bases  of  emotions  and  motives,  frustra- 
tion, conflict  and  stress     Prerequisite:    Psych  101. 


Drugs  and  Behavior   (Holyoke) 
PSYCH  252 

The  psychobiological  foundations  of  drug-behavior  interactions. 
The  neural  and  neurochemical  basis  of  behavior,  basic  pharmacology, 
drugs  that  affect  mood  and  their  mode  of  action,  the  psychological 
and  physical  bases  of  drug  dependence  and  addiction,  experimental 
approaches  to  psychopharmacology.    Prerequisites:    Psych  101  and 
Zool  101. 

Psychology  of  Adolescence   (D) 
PSYCH  263 

The  development  and  emotional,  social  and  intellectual  adjustment 
of  the  individual  during  adolescence.    Prerequisite:    Psych  101. 

Personality   (D) 
PSYCH  270 

Introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  personality.    Personality 
development,  structuie  and  dynamics  from  major  theoretical 
orientations.   Prerequisite:    Psych  101. 

Educational  Psychology    (D) 
PSYCH  301 

Psychological  facts  and  principles  of  development,  learning,  and 
measurement  as  applied  to  educational  situations.  Prerequisite: 
Psych  101. 

Abnormal  Psychology    (D) 
PSYCH  325 

Etiology,  symptoms  and  therapy  of  behavior  abnormalities  includ- 
ing neuroses,  psychoses,  epilepsies,  speech  disorders,  and  mental 
def  ciency.    Prerequisite:    Psych  101. 


RHETORIC 

Elements  of  Writing   (B) 
RHET  100G 

Basic  language  behavior  course:    writing,  editing  and  rewriting  to 
attain  clarity  in  the  use  of  words,  syntax  and  organization.   Subject 
matter  is  interdisciplinary.   Note:    This  is  not  a  remedial  writing 
course.    It  will  begin  at  a  more  elementary  level  than  other  Group 
One  courses,  but  will  develop  in  rapid  sequence  to  accomplish  the 
same  goals  as  other  Rhetoric  100  courses. 

Language  and  Speaking    (B) 
RHET110A 

Interpersonal  and  public  communication:    selection,  arrangement 
and  development  of  ideas  and  materials  for  oral  communication; 
the  use  of  language  for  conveying  meaning,  thinking,  reasoning, 
problem-solving  and  decision-making;  analysis  of  audience  attitudes 


AFROAM  I5I 

CCORE 


This  four-part  course  covers  West  Afri- 
can cultural  patterns,  slavery,  literature, 
and  black  vs.  white  perceptions  It  in- 
cludes the  relevant  forms  of  Black  Cul- 
tural expression  contributing  to  the 
shape  and  character  of  contemporary 
Black  Culture;  and  the  literary  applica- 
tion of  these  in  tiaditional  Black  writers. 
It  is  offered  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Afro-American  Studies  Department  on 
Tuesday  evenings  for  three  credits.  For 
additional  information,  see  the  course 
description  on  pai|e  13. 


SO 


INTRODUCTION  TO  AFRO-AMERICAN  CULTURE  AND  LITERATURE 


and  beliefs;  identification  of  purpose  and  assessment  of  effects  of 
communication;  ethical  considerations  in  influencing  others;  and 
evaluation  of  one's  own  and  others'  public  messages. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Social  Problems   (D) 
SOCIOL  103 

Changes  arising  from  culture  contact,  social  reform,  and  technical 
innovations.  Planned  and  unplanned  change,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  underdeveloped  countries. 

Drugs  and  Society   (D) 
SOCIOL  276 

The  sociological  implications  of  drug  usage,  including  alcohol  as 
well  as  "mind  altering"  drugs.    Effects  of  drugs,  prevalence  of  usage, 
social  correlates,  anthropological  and  historical  perspectives,  piob- 
lems  and  management  of  addiction,  social  control  of  use  and  abuse, 
social  implications  of  drugs,  especially  with  respect  to  the  counter- 
culture movement. 

Issues  in  Social  Policy  Planning   (D) 
SOCIOL  293 

Primarily  for  upper  division  students.    Focuses  upon  1 1  systematic 
policy  planning,  the  role  of  research  and  development  and  the  role 
of  the  scientific  community  in  domestic  policy  programming;  and 
2)  selected  substantive  issues  which  draw  heavily  from  social  and 
geographical  distributions  of  relative  access  to  the  valued  goods, 
services  and  rewards  in  the  society  and  consideration  of  mobility 
processes  on  the  redistribution  of  such  access. 


SPANISH 

E  lementary  Spanish 
SPAN  110,  120 

For  students  with  no  previous  creditable  training  in  Spanish.    Inten- 
sive practice  in  language  skills.   To  fulfill  the  language  requirement, 
upon  completion  of  the  course  most  students  are  required  to  con- 
tinue by  taking  Spanish  130,  140. 


WOMEN'S  STUDIES 

Women  in  Western  Civilization 

WOST  190  A 

Examines  the  role  and  place  of  woman  from  Greek  and  Roman  times 
to  the  present:    woman  in  ancient  society;  woman  in  the  Middle 
Ages;  the  chivainc  code,  the  attitude  of  the  Chinch  towards  women, 
the  effect  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  on  the  position 
of  women;  the  influence  on  women  of  capitalization,  industrializa- 
tion and  liberalism;  the  struggle  for  women's  rights,  and  the  realities 
of  women  in  present-day  Europe. 

Sociology  of  Women 
WOST  290G 

A  critical  examination  of  mainstream  sociology  and  the  place  and 
role  it  ha:  assigned  to  women  in  American  society.    "Womrn  are 
in  part  the  way  they  are  because  of  the  way  they  are  thought  to  be." 
Sociological  theory  and  method  have  significantly  contributed  to 
the  social  construction  of  everyday  reality,  the  social  attnudes  and 
beliefs  about  "women's  place,"  and  therefore  to  the  way  women 
are  treated  within  any  social  situation. 


ZOOLOGY 


(E) 


Introductory  Zoology 
ZOOL  101 

Principles  of  zoology  including  cell  structure  ami  metaboicm,  heredi 
ty,  development,  behavior,  evolution,  ecology,  and  the  anatomy  anil 
physio  ogy  of  the  major  groups  in  thii  animal  Kingdom.  BdCkgiound 
tor  understanding  current  biological  problem^.    Lab  Fee:    S10 


Keep  your 
education  going 

with  Credit-Free 
Workshops 

Credit-Free  Workshop 
information  begins  on 

page  37 


Survey 


AFRICAN 
ART 

Tins  survey  course  lias  as  its  key  the  un- 
tlerstancling  of  the  African  unique  crea- 
tive  trad  tion  and  the  use  of  art  and  sym- 
bol:, lu  inflect  d  uiiilying  experience  com- 
mon tn  members  ul  a  group.  AFR0AM 
1 1 1  Jiidl  //fs  the  inii|or  traditions  in  Afri- 
can sculpture  and  painting  from  prehis- 
toric times  to  the  present  day.  Allied 
disciplines  of  history  and  archaeology  are 
user!  to  recui/er  tin  early  history  of  cer- 
ram  lit  cultures.  Oral  sources  are  dis- 
i  ssi  i  Themes  such  as  the  socio-reli- 
gious  and  socio-ecnnomic  factors  affect- 
in  ri  r  due  In  i  are  treated  in  terms 
,.i  ^FROAM  111    CCORE 
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The  BGS  Degree 

The  Bachelor  of  General  Studies  (BGS)  is  a  University 
of  Massachusetts  degree  available  to  part-time,  non-tra- 
ditional students  through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation.  The  BGS  is  designed  to  be  flexible  and  responsive 
to  special  needs  that  cannot  be  met  in  regular  UMass  pro- 
grams.   It  requires  considerable  initiative  and  self-knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  and  offers  someone  with  firmly 
established  goals  a  chance  to  take  an  active  part  in  planning 
his  or  her  program.   The  BGS  degree  has  been  used  advan- 
tageously by  three  different  groups  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion students:    1)  those  who  would  like  to  orient  their 
degree  more  specifically  toward  a  career  area,  as  in  the 
cases  of  recent  graduates  who  have  majored  in  Health  Care 
Administration  and  Electronic  Instrumentation;  2)  those 
who  are  already  established  in  a  career  but  would  like  the 
benefits  of  a  generalist,  liberal  arts  degree,  such  as  Human 
Relations  or  Liberal  Studies;  (3)  those  who  are  looking  for 
a  specific  match  of  disciplines,  for  example,  Philosophy  of 
Art  or  American  Literature  and  Library  Studies. 

The  Continuing  Education  counseling  staff  and  faculty 
advisors  chosen  by  the  student  can  aid  in  the  design  of  the 
BGS  area  of  concentration,  which  is  usually  30  credits  of 
junior-senior  level  college  or  university  work,  at  least  1  5 
of  which  must  be  UMass  credits.   This  designed  degree, 
expressed  as  a  list  of  courses  and  a  thorough  written  argu- 
ment on  the  BGS  Proposal  Form,  will  be  judged  both  by 
the  faculty  advisor  and  the  BGS  Program  Committee  of 
Continuing  Education.   Students  with  appropriate  As- 
sociate's degrees  may  enroll  in  already-designed  degrees 
in  Criminal  Justice  or  Fire  Science,  described  below. 

A  maximum  of  75  semester  credits  from  accredited  col- 
leges and/or  universities  may  be  used  in  the  required  1  20 
credits  needed  for  graduation.   Other  credits  included  in 
the  transfer  total  may  be  those  earned  through  the  College 
Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP)  tests,  or  credits  for 
certain  types  of  training  in  the  U.S.  military  service.   BGS 
students  should  matriculate  as  soon  as  they  are  eligible. 
Graduates  must  maintain  a  grade-point  average  of  at  least 
2.0  on  a  4.0  scale  and  fulfill  the  University  core  require- 
ments.  See  Core  Requirements  and  Matriculation  Process. 

The  Continuing  Education  counseling  staff  recognizes 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  creating  and  justifying  an  am- 
bitious course  of  study.  We  encourage  students,  whatever 
the  stage  of  their  planning,  to  discuss  their  ideas  for  a  BGS 
degree  with  a  Continuing  Education  counselor. 


BGS  Criminal  Justice 

The  BGS  in  Criminal  Justice  is  designed  to  build  upon 
the  Associate's  degree  in  Law  Enforcement  (or  its  equiva- 
lent in  appropriate  course  work)  from  the  community  col- 
leges. People  already  working  in  the  criminal  justice  profes- 
sions, and  those  considering  such  careers,  should  find  this 
degree  flexible  enough  to  meet  their  special  needs  as  part- 
time  students  and  their  particular  goals  in  criminal  justice 


studies.   This  cooperative  effort  between  UMass/Amherst 
and  the  community  colleges  is  intended  to  produce  highly 
competent  officers  for  the  police,  courts,  and  corrections 
institutions  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Requirements: 

1.  The  general  BGS  regulations  described  above  apply, 
except  that  students  must  have  earned  the  A.S.  degree  in 
Law  Enforcement  (or  its  equivalent),  and  no  BGS  Proposal 
Form  is  required. 

2.  Effective  for  all  students  who  enter  the  program  after 
summer,  1976,  the  Criminal  Justice  Core  (not  to  be  confused 
with  the  University  core  requirement  which  is  mentioned 
above  and  described  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  catalog)  must 
be  fulfilled.   This  core  is  a  group  of  five  UMass  junior-senior 
level  courses  (15  credits  minimum)  selected  from  academic 
disciplines  related  to  criminal  justice  and  distributed  as 
follows: 

Administration/Human  Relations  (3  credits) 
Communications  Skills  (3  credits) 
Political  Science/Legal  Studies  (3  credits) 
Social/Behavioral  Sciences  (3  credits) 
One  core  elective  (3  credits)  selected  with  the  help  of 
an  advisor  from  the  above  areas. 

3.  Effective  for  all  students  who  enter  the  program  after 
summer,  1976,  the  required  courses  in  one  of  the  following 
career  tracks  must  be  completed: 

A.  Criminal  Justice  This  general  career  track  is  for 
students  seeking  advanced  study  in  psychology,  socio- 
logy, political  science,  legal  studies  and  other  depart- 
ments concerned  with  the  social  problems  of  crime 
and  the  nature  of  the  criminal  justice  system.    Required 
are  at  least  1  5  credits— UMass  junior-senior  level. 

B.  Administration  in  Criminal  Justice  Students  select- 
ing this  career  track  generally  intend  to  qualify  even- 
tually for  supervisory  positions  in  the  criminal  justice 
system.    Required  are  at  least  6  credits  in  management 
or  administration,  3  credits  in  communications  skills, 

3  credits  in  psychology  or  sociology,  and  3  credits  of 
approved  electives. 

C.  Criminal  Justice  Education  This  track  is  recom- 
mended for  students  interested  in  community  college 
teaching  positions,  police  academy  teaching,  and  other 
criminal  justice  instruction.    In  addition  to  course  work 
in  education,  sociology,  psychology,  and  other  rele- 
vant departments,  a  supervised  teaching  internship  is 
required.    Necessary  are  at  least  15  credits— UMass 
junior-senior  level. 

Interested  students  should  contact  one  of  the  Student  Ser- 
vices counselors  at  545-3430  for  complete  course  lists  and 
other  information.  Junor-senior  level  courses  that  may  be 
used  to  satisfy  some  of  the  above  program  requirements  can 
be  found  in  this  catalog  under  the  following  department 
designations  and  numbers:    BGS  201 ;  COINS  201;  COMSTU 
210;  EDUC  290A,  290B,  290D,  390A;  GB  FIN  260;  HIST 
337;  JS  201,  391D;  LEGAL  201,  202,  290D;  MGT  201,  214, 
230,  231;  POLSCI  223,  226,  260;  PSYCH  210,  280,  365, 
391J;  SOCIOL  224,  246,  250,  292. 

BGS  INFORMATION  CONTINUES  ON  PAGE  27. 
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BGS  Fire  Science 

The  BGS  in  Fire  Science  is  designed  to  build  upon  the 
Associate's  degree  in  Fire  Science  Technology  (or  its  equiva- 
lent in  appropriate  course  work)  from  the  community  col- 
leges.   Firefighters  in  both  public  and  private  agencies,  and 
people  considering  such  careers  may  choose  one  of  three 
possible  career  tracks:    Fire  Science  Administration,  Fire 
Science  Education,  and  Fire  Science  Technology.   There  is 
considerable  flexibility  within  the  requirements  of  each  track 
allowing  student  and  advisor  to  plan  a  program  tailored  to 
specific  needs  and  interests.   This  cooperative  effort  between 
UMass/Amherst  and  the  community  colleges  is  intended  to 
produce  highly  competent  professional  firefighters  for  the 
Commonwealth. 

Requirements: 

1.  The  general  BGS  regulations  described  above  apply, 
except  that  students  must  have  earned  the  A.S.  degree  in 
Fire  Science  Technology  (or  its  equivalent),  and  no  BGS 
Proposal  Form  is  required. 

2.  Effective  for  all  students  who  enter  the  degree  after 
summer,  1976,  introductory  courses,  some  of  them  usually 
taken  as  part  of  the  A.S.  program,  are  required  as  outlined 
here: 

Fire  Science  Administration:    Introduction  to  Psychology, 
Introduction  to  Sociology,    Introduction  to  Manage- 
ment, Financial  and  Managerial  Accounting,  Introduc- 
tion to  Logic,  and  Introduction  to  Problem  Solving 
Using  the  Computer. 

Fire  Science  Education:    Introduction  to  Psychology, 
Introduction  to  Sociology,  Public  Speaking. 

Fire  Science  Technology:   College  Calculus  (2  semesters), 
General  Physics  for  Science  Majors  (2  semesters  with 
lab),  General  Chemistry  for  Science  Majors  (2  semes- 
ters with  lab). 

3.  Effective  for  all  students  who  enter  the  degree  after 
summer,  1976,  a  minimum  of  15  credits  in  UMass  junior- 
senior  level  courses  in  one  career  track  must  be  selected  and 
completed: 

A.  Fire  Science  Administration  This  option  is  for 
students  who  aspire  to  managerial  positions  within 
their  firefighting  organizations  and  therefore  need  ad- 
vanced study  in  management,  communications  skills, 
political  science,  and  sociology. 

B.  Fire  Science  Education  This  career  track  is  intend- 
ed for  students  who  have  a  strong  desire  to  teach  in 
community  college  fire  science  programs.   Such  posi- 
tions often  require  Master's  degrees  or  doctorates,  but 
this  BGS  program  can  provide  a  useful  beginning  in 
advanced  courses  in  communications  skills,  education, 
psychology,  and  related  departments.    Each  student  in 
the  education  option  must  complete  a  supervised  in- 
ternship in  community  college  fire  science  instruction. 

C.  Fire  Science  Technology   The  Division  of  Continu- 
ing Education  and  the  UMass  School  of  Engineering 
are  now  designing  a  degree  that  will  allow  firefighters 
to  complete  BGS  requirements  in  technical  training 
beyond  the  A.S.  degree  in  subject  areas  like  hazardous 
materials,  radiation  protection,  forest  protection,  com- 
bustion, safety  engineering,  and  hydraulics. 

Interested  students  should  contact  one  of  the  Student  Ser- 
vices counselors  at  545-3430  for  complete  course  lists  and 
other  information.    UMass  courses  that  may  be  used  to  satis- 
fy some  of  the  above  requirements  can  be  found  in  this  cata- 
log under  the  following  department  designations  and  numbers: 


ACCTG  120,  130;  BGS  201;  COINS  122,201 ;  COMSTU  121, 
210;  EDUC  290A,  290B,  290D;  GB  FIN  260;  HIST  337; 
JS  201,  391D;  LEGAL  201,  202,  290D;  MGT  201,  214,  230, 
231;  POLSCI  223,  226,  260;  PSYCH  101,  280;  SOCIOL  105, 
224. 

BGS  Courses 

BGS  courses  are  offered  by  the  Division  for  University 
credit,  and  are  meant  either  to  serve  the  special  educational 
needs  of  older,  part-time  students,  or  to  provide  BGS  degree 
candidates  with  training  in  areas  of  concentration  not  avail- 
able in  regular  University  course  offerings.   BGS  courses  of- 
fered this  semester  are: 

BGS  100B         Women  and  the  Life-Career  Process  (Back 

to  School-lnto  the  Job  Market) 
BGS  201  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Management 

BGS  220A         Contemporary  Practices  in  Corrections 
BGS  221A         A  Criminal  Justice  Study  in  Victimization 

For  a  complete  description  of  each  BGS  course,  see  Even- 
ing College  Course  Descriptions  beginning  on  page  13. 
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WOMEN 

Wo  nit- n  and  the  Life-Career  Process:    Back 
I'd  School— Into  the  Job  Market  focuses  on 
a  brief  summary  of  Women/Work/Education 
with  a  concentration  on  Personal  Life  Plan- 
um;:. Career  Development  and  Women's 
Issues  a->  they  relate  to  working  women. 
Ihe  course  is  designed  to  allow  women  to 
experience  a  planned  personal  and  profes- 
sional development  process,  listen  and  in- 
teract with  guest  speakers,  visit  various  job 
locations,  and  complete  a  project  in  con- 
nection with  women  and  work. 

and  the  Life- 


Career  Process 
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DAY/LOCATION  SCHEDULE 


MONDAY 

ACCTG  120/lntroduction  to  Financial 

Accounting 
ANTH  102/lntroduction  to  Archaeology 
ART  1 1  7/lntroduction  to  Visual  Arts 
ART210/Design  I 
ART  211 /Design  II 
ART  220/Painting  I 
BGS  100B/lntroduction  to  Job  Market 
COMSTU  225/History  and  Development  of 

Motion  Picture 
CONTED  0504/Basic  Reference 
ECON  103/lntroduction  to  Microeconomics 
EDUC  290A/Photography  I 
EDUC  290N/How  to  Survive 
EDUC  D  205/Aesthetic  Elements  in  the 

Teaching  Learning  Process 
EDUC  P  390D/Curriculum  Models  in  Early 

Childhood  Education 
EDUC  P  690D/Curriculum  Models  in  Early 

Childhood  Education 
ENGL  262/Modern  Novel:    1930-1960 
FDAGEN  261 /Housing  Design  and 

Construction 
GB  FIN  201 /Corporation  Finance 
HIST  141/European  History,  1815  to  the 

Present 
HIST  333/History  of  American 

Westward  Expansion,  1763-1893 
HRTA  211 /Food  Service  Management 
LEGAL  201 /Introduction  to  Legal 

Studies 
MATH  121 /Mathematics  for  Business  II 
MATH  128/Calculus  for  the  Life  and  Social 

Sciences  1 1 
IV1GT  231/Administrative  Theory 
MUSIC  253/History  of  Jazz 
NURSE  200B/Pathophysiology 
PHYSIC  100/lntroduction  to  Physics 
PLSOI  L  1 1  5/Plant  Environment  and  Crop 

Production 
POLSCI  323/Public  Personnel  Administra- 
tion 
POLSCI  323/Public  Personnel  Administra- 
tion 
PSYCH  101 /Elementary  Psychology 
PSYCH  120/Psychology  as  a  Natural  Science 
PSYCH  252/Drugsand  Behavior 
PSYCH  270/Personality 
RHET  1 10A/Language  and  Speaking 
SOCIOL  276/Drugs  and  Society 


TUESDAY 

AFROAM  151 /Culture  and  Literature 

ANTH  371/Human  Evolution 

ART  102/Drawing  Composition 

ART  295/American  Art 

ART  295/American  Art 

BGS  201 /Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

Management 
BGS  221  A/Criminal  Justice  Study  in 

Victimization 
BOTANY  101 /General  Botany 


COINS  122/lntroduction  to  Problem-Solving 

with  the  Computer 
COMSTU  121 /Introduction  to  Mass 

Communications 
ECON  104/lntroduction  to  Macroeconomics 
ECON  281/Regional  Economics 
EDUC  D  262/Principles  and  Methods  of 

Teaching  Elementary  Science 
EDUC  H  747/Family  Counseling 
EDUC  P  790D/Design  of  Educational 

Material 
EDUC  T  575/Diagnosis  of  Reading 

Disabilities 
ENGL  161 /Nature  and  Literature 
FRENCH  120/Elementary  French 
GEOL  107/History  of  Life 
ITAL  110/Elementary  Italian 
LING  21 1 /Introduction  to  Psycholinguistics 
MATH  110/Topics  in  Contemporary  Math 
MGT  265/Business  and  Its  Environment 
MGT  230/Managerial  Behavior 
MGT  390E/Women  in  Business 
MKTG  201 /Fundamentals  of  Marketing 
NURSE  310 /Currents  in  Nursing 
PHIL  105/lntroduction  to  Philosophy 
PLSOI  L  110/Plant  Propagation 
POLSCI  261/Civil  Liberties 
PSYCH  145/Statistics  in  Psychology 
PSYCH  301 /Educational  Psychology 
SOCIOL  103/Social  Problems 
SPAN  110/Elementary  Spanish 
WOST  190A/Women  in  Western  Civilization 
ZOOL  101 /Introduction  to  Zoology 


WEDNESDAY 

ACCTG  130/lntroduction  to  Managerial 

Accounting 
AFROAM  111/Survey  of  African  Art 
ART210/Design  I 
ART  211 /Design  II 
ART  220/Painting  I 
ASTRON  100/Exploring  the  Universe 
BGS  220A/Contemporary  Practices  in 

Corrections 
COMSTU  202/Small  Group  Communica- 
tion 
CONTED  0543/Government  Publication 
ECON  21 1  /Money  and  Banking 
EDUC  590M/Management  and  Change 
EDUC  H  220/Human  Relations  Lab 
EDUC  H  520/Human  Relations  Lab 
EDUC  P  251  /Foundations  of  Education 
EDUC  T  290S/lmprovisational  Drama 
ENGL  281/American  Folklore 
ENGL  284/Literature  and  Psychological 

Criticism 
GB  FIN  260/lntroduction  to  Law 
GERMAN  110/Elementary  German 
HIST  339/U.S.  Since  Pearl  Harbor 
LEGAL  202/lntermediate  Legal  Studies 
MATH  121 /Mathematics  for  Business  II 
MATH  128/Calculus  for  the  Life  and 

Social  Sciences 
MGT  201  /Principles  of  Management 


MKTG  222/Marketing  Communications 

MUSIC  385B/lntroduction  to  Electronic 

Music 
NURSE  290 A  /Oncology  Nursing 
PHIL  125/lntroduction  to  Logic 
PLSOI  L  120/Organic  Farming  and 

Gardening 
POLSCI  261/Civil  Liberties 
PSYCH  230/Motivation 
PSYCH  325/Abnormal  Psychology 
SPAN  120/Elementary  Spanish 

THURSDAY 

ACCTG  21 0/Business  Applications  of  the 

Computer 
ANTH  104/lntroduction  to  Cultural  Anthro- 
pology 
ART  102/Drawing  Composition 
ART  21  5/History  of  Decorative  Arts 
ASTRON  101 /The  Solar  System 
COINS  201 /Assembly  Language 

Programming 
COMSTU  204/Persuasion  Theory 
ECON  314/State  and  Local  Public  Finance 
EDUC  D  290N/Models  of  Early  Childhood 

Education 
EDUC  D  590N/Models  of  Early  Childhood 

Education 
ENGL  341/Creative  Writing 
ENT  126/lnsectsand  Man 
ENT  266/Practical  Beekeeping 
F&R  EC  1 1  0/World  Food  and  Natural 

Resources 
GB  FIN  230/Principles  of  Insurance 
HIST  186/New  Approaches  to  American 

History 
I  E  360/Safety  Engineering 
MATH  110/Topics  in  Contemporary  Math 
MGT  214/Personnel  Management 
NURSE  250/Nursing  Process 
PHIL  218/American  Philosophy 
PHIL  240/Philosophical  Approaches  to 

Science 
PSYCH  263/Adolescent  Psychology 
RHET  100G/Elements  of  Writing 
SOCIOL  293/Social  Policy  Planning 
WOST  290G/Sociology  of  Women 
ZOOL  101/lntroduction  to  Zoology 


Courses  appearing  i 
held  in  Springfield. 


i  italics  are  to  be 


Courses  appearing  in  bold  are  to  be 
held  at  Holyoke  Community  College; 
check  Schedule  of  Courses  for  exact 
locations. 


ttoe  afzts  rfcectorzy 

A   unique   listing  of  artists.   craftsoeoDle.   Derformers  and  writers  in  the  \f 

pciBLfsbep  B<y 


unique  listing  of  artists,  craftspeople,  performers  and  writers  in  the 
western  Massachusetts  area.  For  information,  listing  fees,  or  to  subscribe, 
call  545-2013. 


*-— 


ROOM  ASSIGNMENTS  are  posted  in  Hills  House  Lobby  outside  of  the  Continuing  Education  Records  Office.  ALL  STUDENTS  should  check 
the  board  for  classroom  location  when  registering  or  some  time  before  the  first  class  meeting.   Students  preregistered  by  January  6,  will  receive 
notification  of  room  assignment  by  mail  prior  to  the  first  day  of  class.   Please  avoid  unnecessary  phone  calls  by  obtaining  your  room  assignments 
early. 


OtPT    COURSE    SOECULE       TITLE  CCR  =    Cr< 

SEC    NUMaER      KEETIMC    '  IMES     eLCG    FU>;m 


A-C-C-C-U-N-T-I-N-G 

ACCTG   120*     INTRO  FINAh  ACCTG         3CR 
1     010035  f     IS. 00-22. 00 

ACCTG   130*     INTRC  TC  MGRL  ACCTG        3CR 

1  010244  M  19.00-22.00 
ACCTG   210*     BUS  APPL  OF  COMPUTER      3CR 

1  010422  TH  19.00-22.00 


A-F-R-0 A-M-E-R-I-C-d-N   S-T-U-C-I-E-S 

AFR0AM  111*      SURV  OF  AFRICAN  ART    C  3CR 

1     010600  W  19.00-22.00    HCC  A-340 

AFR0AM  151"  CULTURE  S  LITERATURE  C  2CR 
I     0107:12  TU  19.CC-22.0C 


A-N-T-H-R-O-P-0-L-0-G-Y 

ANTH 


ANTH 
ANTrl 

A-R-T 

ART 
ART 
ART 
ART 
ART 
ART 
ART 
ART 


102*      INTRC  TC  /SRCHttCLCGY 

1  0l09oC  H  1C.UC-22.0J 
1G4*     [NTRC  CULTURAL  ANTh 

1  011  14  J  TH  19.CC-22.CC 
371"     HUMAN  EvCLUTIUN 

1  011321  TU  19.0C-22.C0 


3CR 
3CR 
3CR 


102*  ORATING  CCMPUSITICN   C    3CR 

1  011509  TUTH  19. 00-22.  GC 

117*  IVTPC  TC  VISUAL  ARTS  C    3CR 

1  01t6i.:l  I*    19.CC-22.0C 

210*  DESIGN  I                    3C? 

I  011369  »-  19.CC-22.  00  LAB  FEE  S3 

211*  L'ESICNII                  3CR 

1  012042  M'n  19.CC-22.CCLAB  FEE  $3 

215*  r-iSTCSY    CF     CEC    ARTS                   3CR 

1  01222C    Th     19.0C-22.0C 

22.^*  PAINTING     I                                 C          3CR 

1  Ol2tCd    VW     19. 00-22. CO 

290R  ARTS  MANAGEMENT                                  3CR 

91  W    19.00-22.00 

29b*  AVER  ICAN    ART                           C          3CR 

1  012530    TU     19. 00-22. CC 

2  012617    TU     19.CC-22.00        HCC     A-340 


A-S-T-R-C-N-C-M-Y 

ASTRC.N    1C0-*            EXPLORING    UNIVERSE  E  2CR 

1              0127SS     h     IS. CC-22.U0  HCC  A-342 

ASTR.CN    101*             Tr-E     SCLJR     SYSTEM  E  2CR 


I 


C12S77     Th     19.0C-22.00 


B-A-C-H-E-L-C-R       0-F       G-E-N-E -R-A-L 
S-T-U-C-I-E-S 


6GS     lOOd     INTRO  TC  JOb  PARKE! 

91     01315C  H  1S.C0-22.00 
dCS     201*     OCC  SFTY  I    HLTH  *GT 

L     j  1 3  J  3  o  I  v.  l  > .  J  -  - .-  -  .  -  ■ 
BGS     220A     CCN7EW  F^ A^  T  IN  CCRR 

91     013516  «  19.CC-i2.O0 
BGS     2Z\L  CRIP  JUST  STLI./VlCT 

91     013698  TU  19.CC-2  2.  ■ 


iUK 
3CP 
3lR 
3CR 


OEPT  COURSE  SChECULE   TITLE  CCRE  CR 

SEC  NUMOER   MEETING  TI/^ESeLCG  RCCP 


B-O-T-A-N-Y 

BOTANY  101* 
1 


GENERAL  BCTANY 
013876  TU  1S.OC-22.0C 


E    3CR 

LAB  FEE  S2 


C-O-M-P-H-T-E-R 
S-C-I-E-N-C-E 


I-N-F-C-R-M-A-T-I-C-N 


CuiNS  i2^»  INT?  Rae  SCLV  V./CCPP  E  4CR 
1      014059  TU  IS.CC-22.C0LAB  FEtllO 

COINS  201*  ASSEMBLY  LANG  PROGRM  4CR 
1     014237  TH  19.CC-22.00LAO  FEES1C 


C-O-M-K-U-N-l-C-A-T-I-C-N   S-T-U-C-I-E-S 

D    3CR 
2CR 


CCMSTU  121 
I 

COMSTu  2J2 

I 

CCMSTU  2J-* 
I 


INTRC  TC  MASS  LJMM 
014-.15  Tu  19.CC-22.00 

S"ALL    G'P    CO^fU  UCAT 
G14597    «    19.00-22.00 

pe  rsua;  i:\  th;  c-  *■  3cr 

014  7  fb     Th     19.0C-22.00  HCC  A-340 


COMSTU    225*  HIST    C    CEV    VCT     PICT  3CR 

I  014953    M     1S.0C-22.JC        LABFEES10 


C-O-N-T-I-N-U-I-N-G       E-D-U-C-A-T-I-O-N 

CCNTEO  0504     BASIC  REFERENCE 

I     015136  f     19.0C-22.0J 

CCNTEC    0543  GJVMNT    PU^LICATICNS 

1  015314    ta     19.C0-22.00 


CCR 
OCR 


E-C-C-.N-O-M-I-C-S 

ECCN 


ECON 
ECON 
ECCN 
ECCN 


D 

3CR 

C 

3CP 

C 

3CR 

0 
HCC 

3CR 

A-342 

103"     INTRC  TC  MICRCECCN 

1  0154-.6  w  19. 00-22. JJ 

104"     IN *-C  TC  PACFCECCN 

1  015674  TU  19.00-i I. JC 

2  11*      MCNrY  ANC  BANK  ING 
1  0156  5  2  k  1S.CC-22.JC 
261"     REGIONAL  ECONOMICS 
1  016C33  TU  19.00-22. CC 
314"     STATE  £  LACL  FUo  FIN  D    3C3 
I  0L6212  TH  IS.CC-22.C0    HCC  A-342 


3CR 
3CR 


E-C-U 

-C-A-T- 

-1- 

C-N 

ECUC 

290A 

PHCTCGRAPHY     I 

91 

Cl 

6395    v     19.00-22.00 

EDUC 

290N 

TEACHER  SURVIVAL 

91 

M      19.00-22  00 

EDUC 

530M 

MGT  AND  CHANGE 

91 

W      19  00-22.00 

3CR 


lE-D-U-C   C-E-S-I-G-N-S   E-F-F-E-C-T 
L-E-A-R-N-I-N-G 

ECJC  0  2J5"     AES  ELM  IN  TChO/lRNG 

1  01657  J  N  19  .CJ-22  -CO 

ECX  0  262"     P/v  TCHG  EL  SCI 

1  015751  TJ  19.JC-22.3C 


3CR 
3CR 


OEPT    COURSE    SCHECULE       TITLE  CCRE    CR 

SEC    NUM8ER       MEETING    TIMES     BLCG    PCCf 


EDUC    D    290N  MCCLS    EAR    CHLCFD    EC 

91  016939    TH     19.00-22.00 

EDUC   D      590N  MODELS  EAR  CHLDHD  ED 

91  TH  19.00-22.00 


E-O-U-c.       H-U-M       A-P-P-L       S-O-C       £       8-E-H 
S-C-I 

EDUC  H  220*     HLMAN  RELATIONS  LAB 

1  017112  „  IS. CO- 22. 00 

EDUC  h  520*     HUMAN  RELATICNS  LAB 

1  017294  W  19.00-22.00 

EDUC  h  747*     FAMILY  COUNSELING 

I  017472  TU  19.0C-22.C0 


3CR 


3CR 


E-D-U-C 


-O-L-I-C-Y       S-T-C-C-I-E-S 


ECUC    P    251*  FCUI\CATICNS    OF    EDUC 

I  C17&5C    W     19.00-22.00 

EDUC    P     390C  CuRRIC    ."CD     IM    ECE 

91  C17638     v     19.CO-22.00 

ECUC    P    69C0  CURRIC    ►'CDS     IN    ECE 

91  018011    M     19.0  0-22.00 

EOUC    P    790U  DES    CF     ECUC    MATERIAL 

91  018192    TU    19.CC-22.C0 


3CR 
3CR 
3CR 


3CR 


3CP 


3CR 


3CR 
LAB  FEE  $3 


E-D-U-C     T-R-A-N-S-D-l-S-C-l-P-L-l-N-A-R-Y 

EDUC    T     575*  DIAGNOSIS  READ  DISAB  3CR 

1  01d371    TU  .1S.CC-22.CC 

EDUC   T      290S  IMPROVISAT  DRAMA  3  CR 

W         19.00-22.00 


E-N-G-L-I-S-H 


30 


ENGL 


ENGL 


ENGL 


ENGL 


ENGL 


161*  NATURE     ANC    LIT 

I  018559    TU     19.CC-22wCC 
262*  MCD    NOVEL     1930-1960 

1  018737    M     1S.CC-22.00 
281*  AMERICAN    FOLKLCRE 

1  013915    W     19.00-22.00 
284*  LIT    £    PSYCH    CRIT 

1  019CS2    A     19.00-22.00 
341*  CREATIVE    kRITING 


C         2CR 

C         3CR 

C         3CR 

HCC     A-344 

C         3CR 

3CR 


019270    Th     19.00-22.00   LAB    FEE    15 


E-N-T-C-M-O-L-Cl-G-Y 

ENT     126*     INSECTS  AND  MAN        E    3CR 

1  019458  TH  19.00-22.00    HCC  A-344 

ENT     266*      PRACT  BEEKEEPING  3CS 

1  019636  Th  19. 00-22. OC  LAB  FEE  $2 


F-0-0-0   A-N-D   R-E-S-O-U-R-C-E 
E-C-O-N-C-M-I-C-S 

F£R  EC  110*     WORLD  FC  £  NAT  RES     C    3CR 
1     019814  TH  19.00-22.00 


F-O-O-D   £  A-G-R-I-C-U-L-T-U-R-A-L 
E-N-G-I-N 

FDAGEN  ^61*     HGUSNG  CES  £  CNSTRTN       3CR 

I  019S96  M  19.00-22.00     LABFEE$8 


OEPT  COURSE  SCHECULE   TITLE  CCRE  CR 

SEC  NUMBER   MEETING  TIMES  eLCC  RCCf 


F-R-E-N-C-H 

FRENCH  120' 

1 


ELEMENTARY  FRENCH 
020173  TU  19.00-22.00 


3CR 


G-E-N-E-R-A-L 
F-I-N-A-N-C-E 


B-U-S-I-N-E-S-S 


Gd  FIN  201* 

1 
GB  FIN  230* 

1 
G3  FIN  2  60* 

1 


CORPCRATICN  FINANCE 
020351  M  19.00-22.00 

PRIN  OF  INSURANCE 
020539  TH  19.0o-22.0C 

INTRC  TC  LAW 
020717  n  19.CC-22.00 


3CR 
3CR 
3CR 


G-E-0-L-O-G-Y 


GECL 


1C7*     HISTCRY  CF  LIFE        E    3CR 
1     02C899  TU  19.CC-22.00  LABFEE$4.50 


G-E-ft-M-A-.N 

GERMAN  110*     ELEM  GERMAN 

1     021072  W  19.CO-22.00 


H-I-S-T-C-R-Y 

HIST    1 4 1«     EUR  HIST  1315-PRESNT 

1  02  125  C.  M  1S.CC-22.00 
HIST     i£6*     NEW  APPROACH  AM  HIST 

1  02143d  TH  19.00-22.00 
HIST     333*      HIST  AVER  WEST  tXP 

1  021616  M  IS.  CC- 22.00 
HIST    339*     US  SINCE  PEARL  HAR8 

1  021798  W  19.C0-22.00 


3CR 


C  3CR 

C  3CR 

C  3CR 

HCC  A-340 

C  3CR 


H-O-T-E-L   R-E-S-T 
A-D-f-l-f* 


T-R-A-V-E-L 


HRTA 


211*     FCOC  SERVICE  MANGMT 
1     021976  M  19.C0-22.00 


3CR 


I-N-D-U-S-T   E-N-G-I-N   £   C-P 
R-E-S-E-A-R-C-h 


I  E 


3t0* 
1 


SAFETY  ENGINEERING 
TH  19.C0-22.0C 


I-T-A-L-I-A-N 

ITAL  110"  ELEMENTARY  ITALIAN 

1  OlZii  1     TU     ls.CO-22.00 


3CR 


3CR 


L-E-G-A-L       S-T-U-C-I-E-S       P-R-O- G-R-A-H 

LEGAL       201*             INTRC    LEGAL    STUDIES  3CR 

1             022515    M    19.00-22.00  LAB  FEE $4 

LEGAL       202*             INTER    LEGAL     STUDIES  3CR 

I             022o97    W     19.C0-22.00  LAB  FEE $4 


L-I-N-G-U-I-S-T-I-C-S 


LING 


211*     INTRC  TC  PSYCHCLING 
1     022875  TU  19.00-22.00 


DEPT  COURSE  SCHECULE   TITLE  CCRE  CR 

SEC  NUMBER   MEETING  TIMES  8LCG  PGCM 


DEPT  COURSE  SCHECULE   TITLE  CCRE  CR 

SEC  NUMBER   MEETING  TIMES  BLCG  PCCM 


M-A-T-H-E-M-A-T-I-C-S 

MATH     113*  TPCS  IN  CCNTEMP  MATH 

1  023058  TuTh  1S.<JC-2C30 

MATH    L21*  MATH  FCP  BUSINESS  II 

I  023236  MW  IS. 00-20. 3C 

MATH    128*  CALC  LIFE-SOC  SCI  II 

1  02341-4  Mh  IS.CC-2C.30 


M-A-N-A-G-E-M-E-N-T 

MGT     201»     PRINCIPLES  CF  MGT 
1     0235S6  W  1S.CC-22.0C 

MGT      214*     PERSCNNEL  MANAGEMENT 
I     023601  TH  IS.CO-22.00 

MGT      230*     MANATERIAL  BEHAVIOR 
1     024015  TU  1S.0C-22.OC 

MGT     231*     AOMIN  THEORY 

1     024197  M  1S.CO-22.00 

MGT     265*     BLS  £  ITS  ENVIRONMNT 
I     024375  TU  IS. 00-22. 00 

MGT     390E     WOMEN  IN  BLSINESS 
91     024553  TU  IS. 00-22. OC 


M-A-R-K-E-T-I-N-G 

MKTG 


MKTG 


201*  FUNC    OF    MKTG 

I  024731     TU     1S.CC-22.00 

222*  MKTG    COMMUNICATIONS 

1  024919    W    IS. 00-22. OC 


M-U-S-I-C 

MUSIC 


MUSIC 


253* 

1 

385B 
91 


HISTORY    CF    JAZZ 
025CS6    M     IS. 00-22. 00 

SP-INTRO  TO  ELEC  MUS 
025274      W         19.00-22.00 


N-U-R-S-I-N-G 

NURSE   20DB     PATHOPHYSIOLOGY 

91  025452  M  IS. 30-22. 30 
NURSE   250*     NURSING  PROCESS 

1  025o3C  Th  18.00-21.00 
NURSE   290A     ONCOLOGY  NURSING 

91  025818  w  16.30-21.30 
NURSE   310*     CURRENTS  IN  NURSING 

I  025SSC  TU  IS. 00-22. CO 


P-H-I-L-C-S-O-P-H-Y 

PHIL     105*      INTRO  TO  Phlc 

I  026351  TU  IS.CC-22.CC 
PHIL    125*     INTRO  TO  LOGIC 

1  02&53S  u  IS. 00-22. 00 
PHIL     218*      AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHY 

1  026717  Tl-  IS.GO-22.CO 
PHIL    240*     PHIL  APPRCHS  TO  SCI 

1  0268SS  TH  19.00-22. OC 


3CR 


3CP 


3CR 


3CR 


3CR 


3CR 
HCC  A-344 

2CR 
HCCA-342 

3CR 

3CP 


3CR 

3CR 

HCC  A-346 


3CR 
3CR 


3CR 

6CR 

3CR 

SFLD 

3CP 
SFLD 


C    3CR 

E    3CR 

C    3CR 

HCC  A-346 
E    3CR 


p-h-y-s-i-c-s 

physil  100*    an  intro  to  physics   e   3cp 

I     027072  M  IS.CO-22.00 

P-L-A-N-T   £   S-Q-I-L   S-C-I-E-N-C-E-S 

PLSCtL  110*     PLANT  PROPAGATION  3CR 

1      027259  TU   19.00-22.00    LAB  FEEilO 


3CR 


PCSi!L  115*  PLT  ENV  f.  CROP  PRCC 

1  027436  M  IS.CO-22.00 

PLSCIL  120*  CRG  FARM  £  GAPCENG      E    3CR 

1  027616  W  1S.CC-22.00LAB  FEE  *7.50 


P-O-L-I-T-I-C-A-L   S-C-I-E-N-C-E 

PCLSCI  261*     CIVIL  L teERTIES 

1  0277S8  W  IS. 00-22. 00 

2  C27825  TU  1S.CC-22.00 
PCLSCI  323*     PUB  PERSCNNEL  AOMIN 

1  028CC8  M  IS.CO-22.00 

2  028039  M  1S.OC-22.00 


P-S-Y-C-H-O-L-O-G-Y 

PSYCH   101*     ELEMENTARY  PSYCH 

1     028217  M  19.03-22.00 
PSYCH   120*     PSYCH  AS  NAT  SCI 

1     C28399  M  IS.CO-22.00 
PSYCH   145*      STATISTICS  IN  PSYCH 

1      026577  TL  ,  19.00-22.00 
PSYCH   230*     MOTIVATION 

1     028755  w  19. CO-22. 00 
PSYCH   252*     OP.UGS  £  BEHAVIOR 

1     028S33  M   IS.CO-22.00 
PSYCH   263*     ADOLESCENT  PSYCH 

I     029116  TH  IS.CC-22.C0 
PSYCH   270*     PERSONALITY 

1     C2S2S8  M  1S.CC-22.0C 
PSYCH   301*      ECUCATICNAL  PSYCH 

1     C2S47S  TU  IS. 00-22. CC 

PSYCH   325*     ABNORMAL  FSYCH 

1     029654  W  IS. 00-22. OC 


R-H-E-T-C-R-I-C 

AriET    10OG     ELEMTS  CF  WRITING 

91  029832  TH  IS.CC-22.C0 

RHET     UOA     LANGUAGE  £  SPEAKING 

91  030C1S  M  19.00-22.00 


S-O-C-I-C-L-C-G-Y 

SCCICL  103*     SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

1     0301S1  TU  1S.CC-22.00 

SOCICL  276*-     DRUGS  £  SOCIETY 

1     030379  M  IS. 00-22. 00 

SOCIOL  293*     SOC  POLICY  PLANNING 
1     030557  TH  19.00-22.00 


S-P-A-N-I-S-H 

SPAN    110*     ELEMENTARY  SPANISH 

1  030735  TU  IS. 00-22. 00 

SPAN    120*     ELEMENTARY  SPANISH 

1  030S13  w  IS. CO-22. OC 


*-0-M-£-N-*-S   S-T-U-D-I-E-S 

19CA  WOMEN     IN    WEST    CIV 

SI  031CSC     TU     IS. CO-22. 00 

29CG  SCCICL    CF    WOMEN 

91  031276    TH     19.00-22. CC 


WOST 


wCST 


D  3CR 

HCC  A-346 

3CR 

HCC  A-344 


C  3CR 

3CR 
3CR 

0  3CR 

3CR 
HCC  A-346 
C  3CR 

C  3CR 

0         3CR 

0         3CR 


3CR 
3CR 


0  3CR 

0  3CR 

C  3CR 


3CR 
3CR 


3CR 

3CR 


Z-0-O-L-O-G-Y 

ZCOL  101*  INTRO    ZOOLOGY  E         3CR 

LEC       1  031456    TU     19.00-21.00 

LAB       1  031487    TH     1S.0C-22.0C    LAB    FEE$lCg*| 


ALTERNATIVES 


The  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  in  association 
with  the  University  of  Massachusetts/Amherst,  offers  both 
credit  and  credit-free  learning  experiences  to  adults  who 
are  interested  in  continuing  their  education.    While  activi- 
ties of  the  Division  can  range  from  one-day  intensj^H^at'n-.. 
ing  seminars  to  degrees  for  working  professionals  who  want 
to  pursue  their  education  on  a  part-time  basis,  all  the  learn- 
ing experiences  provided  by  the  Division  have,  in  common 
with  University  courses,  high  academic  standards. 

Because  the  adult  learner  pursuing  an  education  on  a 
part-time  basis  does  not  have  ready  access  to  the  informal 
support  and  information  sources  available  to  full-time 
students  on  the  University  campus,  the  Division's  Stu- 
dent Services  staff  of  trained  professionals  are  available 
to  provide  academic  counseling  and  information  referral 
to  Continuing  Education  students.    These  professionals 
help  students  design  transdisciplinary  degree  programs,  in- 
vestigate specialized  educational  resources  both  on  and  off 
campus,  and  arrange  for  credit  by  examiniation  or  for 
prior  experience  when  appropriate. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  asset  of  the  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  is  its  recognition  of  the  need  to  inte- 
grate the  adult  students's  learning  experiences  with  his 
or  her  on-going  professional  workday  activities.   The 
adult  learner  is  a  demanding  and  time  conscious  student 
who  will  not  accept  less  than  top  quality  from  profession- 
als who  know  their  field  and  are  able  to  communicate 
their  expertise  efficiently  and  effectively.    The  Division 
prides  itself  on  its  ability  to  satisfy  the  educational  needs 
of  a  quality-conscious  adult  clientele  by  designing  and 
delivering  educational  programs  that  respond  to  students' 
needs. 


Students  may  request  an  official  cumulative  transcript  of 
CEUs  at  any  time.  Send  a  written  request,  indicating  the 
name  and  address  of  the  recipient  of  the  transcript  to:    CEU 
Transcript  Request,  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  P.O. 
Box  835,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA.  01002. 
A  nominal  fee  of  $1  is  charged  after  the  first  request. 

ARTS  EXTENSION 

The  Arts  Extension  Service  is  a  community  development 
program  which  works  to  meet  the  needs  of  continuing  educa- 
tion in  the  arts.   One  objective  of  the  AES  is  to  help  develop 
effective  and  self-sufficient  community  arts  organizations. 
Activities  include:    consulting  services  in  technical  and 
management  problems;  workshops  in  community  arts 
management  and  group  dynamics;  projects  servicing  the  arts 
interests  and  needs  of  older  people,  inner  city  people,  rural 
communities  and  other  special  interest  groups;  maintenance 
of  the  Arts  Directory,  a  listing  of  regional  artists;  a  series  of 
arts  seminars  and  conferences;  a  booking  referral  service  for 
artists;  Communities  to  Campus,  a  program  aimed  at  making 
UMass/Amherst  campus  events  more  available  to  communities, 
and  "The  New  England  Artists  Festival  and  Showcase",  which 
brings  the  art  and  performance  talent  of  western  Massachusetts 
together  for  a  major  two-day  celebration. 

AES  also  serves  as  an  arts  reference  center,  providing  in- 
formation about  and  assistance  with  arts  activities  and  ser- 
vices in  western  New  England. 

The  Arts  Extension  Service  publishes: 

The  Arts  Directory 

Arts  Festivals;  A  Work  Kit 

The  Logo  Handbook 

The  AES  News 


For  information  contact  Arts  Extension  Service,  Hills 
House  North,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA 
01003,  (413)  545-2013. 


The  Continuing  Education  Unit  (CEU) 

The  CEU  is  designed  for  in-service  professionals  and  non- 
professionals who  want  to  maintain  a  record  of  their  partici- 
pation in  approved  non-credit  continuing  education  pro- 
grams.   It  is  not  equivalent  to  academic  credit,  but  it  is  appli- 
cable to  appropriate  learning  experiences  of  adults  at  all 
level?  from  post-secondary  to  post-doctorate;  for  all  classes 
of  adult  learners,  whether  vocational,  technical,  profession- 
al, managerial,  or  adults  bent  on  personal  improvement;  and 
in  all  formats  of  teaching  and  learning.    CEU's  are  generally 
.transferable  from  one  institution  to  another. 

The  Division  of  Continuing.  Education,  University  of 
Massachusetts/Amherst,  will  award  a  specified  number  of 
Continuing  Education  Units  (CEUs)  to  each  individual  who 
successfully  completes  a  workshop  approved  for  the  award- 
ing of  CEUs.    Each  CEU  represents  ten  contact  hours  of  parti- 
cipation in  an  organized  continuing  education  experience 
under  responsible  sponsorship,  capable  direction,  and  quali- 
fied instruction.   The  number  of  CEUs  per  workshop  is  de- 
termined  by  the  total  number  of  contact  hours.    Aywarc(-fri<j'>' 
only  some  part  of  the  CEUs  offered  in  a  workshop  is  not  an 
option,  and  to  receive  CEUs,  each  workshop  participant  must 
32  attend  the  total  number  of  contact  hours  required. 


COMMUNITIES   IN  ACTION 

Great  Decisions 

Great  Decisions  has  been  a  national  program  with  world- 
wide concerns  since  1954.    It  is  sponsored  nationally  by  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association— a  non-profit,  non-partisan  or- 
ganization which  since  1 91  8  has  been  facilitating  the  under- 
standing of  significant  issues  in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  stim- 
ulating voluntary  and  constructive  participation  in  world 
affairs— and  is  sponsored  locally  by  the  State  Coordinator's 
office  for  Great  Decisions  at  Continuing  Education. 

Great  Decisions  involves  the  formation  of  informal  com- 
munity-based discussion  groups.    Participants  usually  exam- 
ine eight  crucial  issues  in  current  United  States  foreign  policy, 
assessing  background  information,  evaluating  diverse  opin- 
ions about  the  alternative  directions  for  foreign  policy,  and 
communicating  their  informed  opinions  to  governmental  de- 
cision makers. 

In  1977,  the  Great  Decisions  booklet  will  explore  these 
topics,  each  of  which  requires  about  an  hour's  reading: 


—Western  Europe  in  Transition:   What  Impact  on  the 
Atlantic  Partnership? 

—Southern  Africa:    End  of  White  Supremacy? 

-The  Middle  East  Cauldron:   After  Lebanon,  What  Next? 

—Spread  of  Deadly  Weapons:    Can  Proliferation  Be 
Checked? 

—U.S. -Soviet  Relations:   Whatever  Happened  to  Detente? 

-China  and  the  U.S.:   Where  Should  We  Go  From  Here? 

—Food  and  Population:    Was  Malthus  Right? 

—Panama  and  Cuba:   What  Choices  for  the  U.S.? 

For  further  information  about  Great  Decisions,  or  for  help 
in  facilitating  a  group  or  participating  in  one,  please  contact 
Lin  Maria  Riotto,  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  213 
Hills  House  North,  UMass/Amherst,  01003,  or  phone  (413) 
545-3410. 


Workshops 

Communities  in  Action  workshops  are  designed  to  meet 
some  of  the  training  needs  of  community  organizations.   This 
series  of  short,  intensive  and  inexpensive  workshops  is  intended 
for  board  members,  staff  and  volunteers  of  citizen  councils 
and  non-profit  community  organizations  of  all  types.   Among 
the  topics  included  are  leadership,  decision-making,  organiza- 
tional development,  volunteer  management,  planning  and 
budgeting,  public  relations,  government  and  more.    Instructors 
for  each  of  the  workshops  are  practitioners  with  both  theo- 
retical knowledge  and  practical  experience  in  the  topic  area. 
In  most  cases  workshops  are  three  to  five  hours  in  length 
and  after  just  spending  those  few  hours  in  the  classroom, 
participants  can  return  to  their  organizations  bringing  with 
them  new  skills  and  ideas. 

While  most  workshops  are  held  on  the  University  cam- 
pus, we  are  prepared  to  organize  existing  and  new  training 
workshops  for  individual  organizations  in  their  own  com- 
munities. 

Dialogue  '77 

Dialogue  '77  is  a  low  cost,  high  quality  programming  re- 
source for  individuals  and  organizations.   It  offers  a  series  of 
options  which  provide  the  opportunity  to  discuss  issues  of 
social  concern.   They  are  intended  to  stimulate  dialogue  in 
two  formats.  One,  called  "The  Written  Word,"  encourages  a 
reasonable  amount  of  reading  prior  to  the  group's  meetings, 
the  number  of  which  are  determined  by  the  participants. 
The  second  format  is  called  "The  Visual  Image."   Participants 
will  meet  once,  view  a  film  and  discuss  its  issues. 

Guides  are  provided  for  group  leaders  who  are  selected 
in  each  group  by  its  members  to  keep  the  discussion  moving. 
The  guides  consist  of  background  materials  for  the  two-hour 
sessions  and  include  ideas,  insights,  information,  suggested 
readings,  discussion  questions,  and  bibliographies,  together 
with  instructions  for  participants  and  for  the  discussion 
leader.   The  approach  is  lively,  informal,  non-academic,  and 
is  planned  to  interest  people  from  various  walks  of  life  and 
engage  them  in  discussions  of  current  social  issues. 


LIBRARY  SCIENCE  PROGRAM 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  by  arrangement 
with  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  offers  Library  Sci- 
ence courses  each  semester  which  may  be  applied  to  a  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island  Master's  degree  in  Library  Science. 


The  MSLS  degree  requires  36  hours  of  credit,  including 
six  hours  of  electives.    Half  of  the  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree may  be  completed  through  extension  before  the  par- 
ticipant continues  in  residence  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island's  campus  in  Kingston.    In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the 
degree  program,  students  must  possess  a  Bachelor's  degree 
from  an  accredited  college  or  university  with  an  average  of 
B  or  better.    It  is  not  necessary  to  be  enrolled  in  the  full 
degree  program  to  receive  credit  for  the  courses,  although 
a  Bachelor's  degree  is  still  required.   Students  who  wish  to 
be  admitted  to  the  degree  program  should  apply  prior  to 
obtaining  12  credits  through  Evening  College. 

Persons  interested  in  further  information  about  applica- 
tion procedures  for  the  full  degree  program  should  contact 
the  Dean's  Office,  Graduate  Library  School,  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  74  Lower  College  Road,  Kingston,  R.I. 
02881,  telephone  (401)  792-2947.    Registration  for  indi- 
vidual Library  Science  courses  is  done  through  the  Division 
of  Continuing  Education. 

Spring  1977  Library  Science  Courses* 

Basic  Reference 
CONTED  504 

Practical  experience  in  the  use  of  basic  reference  materials,  with 
readings  and  discussion  of  the  philosophy  and  administrational 
aspects  of  reference  work.  Course  Fee:   $140. 

Government  Publications 
CONTED  543 

Survey  of  the  publishing  activities  and  publications  of  national, 
state,  and  local  governments,  with  emphasis  on  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  government.    Prerequisite:    Conted  504. 
Course  Fee:    S140. 

'All  Library  Science  courses  are  listed  in  the  Schedule  of  Courses 
under  CONTED.    For  registration  purposes,  use  the  Schedule  of 
Courses  for  course  names  and  registration  numbers. 

American  Library  Association  Accreditation  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  URI  MSLS  Program.   Those  students  enrolled  in  the  program 
as  of  July  1976  and  who  complete  the  program  by  January  1978, 
will  be  considered  to  have  graduated  from  an  ALA-accredited  pro- 
gram. 


SECOND  BACHELOR'S 
DEGREE  PROGRAM 

In  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Massachusetts'  Ad- 
missions Office,  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  is 
now  offering  a  part-time  program  to  prepare  students  in  a 
variety  of  fields  for  a  second  Bachelor's  degree. 

The  purpose  of  the  Second  Bachelor's  Degree  Program 
is  to  offer  those  students  who  have  earned  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree the  opportunity  to  do  part-time,  undergraduate  study 
in  a  field  unrelated  to  previous  degree  studies.    The  pro- 
gram is  available:     1 )  as  a  route  for  those  students  who 
want  to  complete  a  prerequisite,  undergraduate  major  in 
an  area  different  from  their  first  bachelor's  degree  study  in 
preparation  for  graduate  studies;  or  2)  as  a  route  for  those 
students  who  do  not  need  to  do  graduate  studies  in  order 
to  meet  job/career  requirements  or  changes,  but  who  do 
require  additional  education. 

The  graduate  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  must 
acquire  a  minimum  of  30  credits  in  residence,  fulfilling  de- 
partmental and  school  or  college  degree  requirements. 
Graduates  of  other  institutions  of  higher  learning  must  fulfill 
a  minimum  requirement  of  45  credits  in  residence. 

An  appeal  for  waiver  of  the  credit  requirements  may  be 
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filed  with  the  Board  of  Admissions  and  Records  if  all  de- 
partmental requirements  for  completion  of  the  second  un- 
dergraduate degree  have  been  met  and  the  student  has  ob- 
tained departmental  approval  for  the  appeal. 

Write  to  Bernadine  Y.  Freese,  Coordinator,  Post-Bacca- 
laureate1 Programs,  Continuing  Education,  205  Hills  North, 
UMass,  Amherst,  01003  for  counseling  and  application. 
The  deadlines  for  applying  are  October  1  for  the  Spring 
and  March  15  for  the  Fall.    Late  applications  will  be  con- 
sidered on  a  space-available  basis.    All  academic  policies 
and  standards  of  the  University,  as  well  as  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  will  apply. 


TEACHER 

EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  in  cooperation 
with  the  Teacher  Education  Council  (TEC)  of  the  School 
of  Education,  offers  a  program  for  post-baccalaureate  stu- 
dents that  leads  to  teacher  certification  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education.    Most  of  the  Teacher  Education  Pro- 
grams require  a  two  semester  commitment.    Coursework 
is  taken  the  first  semester  and  student  teaching  is  com- 
pleted the  second  semester.    Unfortunately,  we  do  not 
have  a  summer  program  at  this  time.    It  should  be  noted 
that  this  is  not  a  graduate  program.    It  is  designed  only 
for  teacher  certification. 

Teacher  Education  Programs 

Agricultural  Education  Home  Economics 

Amherst  Pelham  Elementary    Human  Services 


Integrated  Day  Model 

International  Education 

Mathematics 

Music 

New  Mexico  Cross-Cultural 

Education 
Off-Campus,  England 
Physical  Education 
Russian 
Science 
Social  Studies 
Spanish 
Urban  Education 


Program 
Bilingual  Bi-Cultural 

Education 
Boston-English  Project 

(Secondary) 
Early  Childhood  Education 
Education  Through  Work 
Elementary  Education 
English 

Environmental  Education 
Explorations!    (Individually 

Designed  Program) 
Future  Studies 
German 

Admission 

In  order  to  enroll  in  any  certification  program,  all  appli- 
cants must  have  a  bachelor's  degree  and  must  be  selected 
by  the  Coordinator  of  Post-Baccalaureate  Programs  as  well 
as  by  the  programs  for  which  they  are  applying.    Applicants 
need:    (1)    a  formal  application  form,  (2)  two  letters  of 
recommendation,  (3)  official  transcripts,  (4)  interview  by 
the  Coordinator  of  Post-Baccaluareate  Programs. 

During  the  interview,  applicants  should  determine  the    ' 
amount  of  course  work  required  and  student  teaching  site 
information.    Once  applicants  have  been  formally  accepted 
to  specific  programs,  they  must  return  to  the  Coordinator 
for  finalizing  the  admissions  process  and  for  registration 
34  counseling. 


Registration  and  Fees 

Registration  and  fees  are  handled  through  the  Division 
of  Continuing  Education.    The  course  fee  is  $105  per  three- 
credit  course  plus  the  usual  registration  fees.    Students  en- 
rolling in  this  program  will  be  governed  by  the  administra- 
tive policies  of  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education;  all 
academic  policies  and  standards  of  the  University  and  the 
School  of  Education  will  apply. 

Program  Application 

For  further  information  and  an  application  form,  write 
to  Bernadine  Freese,  Division  of  Continuing  Education, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  01003, 
Application  deadline,  April  1  for  fall  semester  and  Novem- 
ber 1  for  spring  semester.    Late  applications  will  be  con- 
sidered on  a  space-available  basis. 


TECHNICAL 
GUIDANCE  CENTER 

The  Technical  Guidance  Center  for  Environmental  Quali- 
ty functions  as  an  environmental  outreach  program  provid- 
ing educational  resources  to  the  general  public.  These  re- 
sources include  books,  periodicals,  and  governmental  reports, 
as  well  as  film  listings  and  directories  on  the  Center's  areas 
of  interest  which  focus  on  pollution,  energy  sources  and 
conservation,  natural  resources  development  and  environ- 
mental standards  and  controls.   The  Center  also  also 
provides  infomation  services  and  its  own  publication,  TGC 
Bulletin. 

The  Technical  Guidance  Center  is  developing  a  series  of 
community  environmental  programs  for  children  and  adults. 
Offerings  will  provide  a  better  understanding  of  how  envi- 
ronmentally related  decisions  affect  all  of  us.  The  emphasis 
will  be  action  oriented  in  an  attempt  to  equip  citizens  and 
community  groups  with  ways  to  interact  responsibly  in  the 
decisionmaking  process.   Subject  areas  will  include:    Policy 
and  Future  Alternatives,  Assessing  Science  and  Technology, 
Environmental  Studies  for  Children,  Ecological  Principles 
Simplified,  Strategies  for  Citizen  Participation,  and  the  Func- 
tion of  Conservation. 

Other  activities  of  the  Technical  Guidance  Center  are 
work-related  programs  to  be  designed  to  advance  competence 
in  special  areas  of  concern  in  response  to  the  needs  of  pro- 
fessionals.  A  survey  of  in-service  teachers  has  been  conducted 
to  prepare  for  the  offering  of  courses  in  environmental  stud- 
ies appropriate  to  teachers'  needs.    In  addition,  workshops 
and  symposia  will  focus  on  timely  topics  relevant  to  changes 
in  environmental  fields. 

The  Technical  Guidance  Center  is  located  at  31  7  and  321 
Hills  North,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massa- 
chusetts, 01002,  or  phone  (413)545-0347. 


W1NTERSESSION 

For  the  past  four  years,  the  Division  has  supplemented 
the  University's  programming  during  the  interim  period  be- 
tween fall  and  sprind  semesters,  a  period  now  called  Winter- 
session.   This  winter  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  workshops 
and  credit  courses  from  which  to  choose.    Please  see  the 
next  two  pages  for  a  detailed  description  of  Wintersession. 


WINTERSESSION  77 

Credit-Free 

Begin  January  3     VVOrKShOPS 

Credit  Courses 

January  3-21 

Registration  for  Wintersession  courses  or  workshops  may  not  be  accomplished  with  this  Continuing  Education 
Spring  Catalog.   In  order  to  register  by  mail,  students  must  obtain  the  Wintersession  Catalog.   Directions  for 
registration  are  below. 

Mail-In  Registration: 

To  register  by  mail,  contact  the  Continuing  Education  Records  and  Registration  Office,  545-3653,  for  a 
Wintersession  Catalog.   The  catalog  contains  necessary  registration  information  and  mail-in  registration  forms. 
All  mail  registrations  must  be  accompanied  by  full  payment.   Please  allow  for  mail  delays;  the  mail-in  deadline 
is  a  December  22  postmark. 

In-Person  Registration: 

To  register  in  person  come  to  the  Continuing  Education  Records  and  Registration  Office,  Hills  House  Lobby, 
UMass  campus,  Amherst.  Office  hours: 

Monday  Thursday     8:30  a.m. -7:00  p.m. 
Friday  8:30  a.m. -5:00  p.m. 

Saturday  10:00  a.m.-1:00  p.m. 

Closed  Holiday  Weekends 
Register  early;  class  size  is  limited. 

CREDIT- FREE  WORKSHOPS 

Small  Woodlot  Management  Beginning  Modern  Dance 

Identification  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  Developing  Consulting  Skills 

Dry  It— You'll  Like  It!  Sign  Language  and  Finger  Spelling 

Little  Kid  and  Big  Kid  Terrarium  and  Developing  Creative  Learning  Games 

Bottle  Garden  Construction  Making  Games  for  Your  Classroom 

Williamsburg-Style  Colonial  Arrangements  A  Crash  Course  in  Basic  Photography 

Seminar  in  Massachusetts  Special  Education  Law  Basic  Calligraphy 

-Chapter  766  Cartoon  Art 

Theatrical  Lighting  Print  Collecting  and  Appreciation 

Technical  Production  Woodcut  Printing 

Basic  Carpentry  A  Busy  Person's  Approach  to  Patchwork 
Managing  Yourself  Creatively  Sprjng  Credit-Free  Workshops  begin  on  page  38.    35 


ARTS  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Arts  Festivals  and  Special  Events 

Spring  Arts  Extension  Workshops  and  Seminars  begin  on  page  39. 
For  more  information  on  the  Arts  Extension  Service,  see  page  32. 


COMMUNITIES  IN  ACTION 


Accountability  Organizing  Long-Range  Planning 

Setting  Up  Resource  Systems  Evaluating  Community  Programs 

Over-Simplified  Accounting  The  Written  Word 

The  Planning  Process— Management  by  Objectives  'They"— Recruiting  and  Placing  the  Volunteer 

Organizing  Community  Dialogue  How  To  Put  Together  A  "Yellow  Pages"  for 

The  Politics  and  Economics  of  Human  Services  Social  Change 

-Who  The  Helping  Profession  Helps  Producing  Publications 

Improving  PR  and  Media  Coverage  for  your 

Organization 

Spring  Communities  In  Action  Workshops  begin  on  page  40. 
For  more  information  on  Communities  In  Action,  see  page  32. 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  WORKSHOPS' 


Workshop  I    Role  of  the  Chairperson;  School  Committee  Relationship  with  Superintendent 

Workshop  II    Fiscal  Autonomy,  Budgets,  Finances 

Workshop  III    Personnel  Decisions,  Public  Participation,  Controversy 

Workshop  IV   Collective  Bargaining  and  Contract  Administration 

Workshop  V  School  Committees  and  the  State;  Special  Educational  Help  for  School  Committees 

For  more  information  about  Massachusetts  School  Committee  Workshops,  see  ad,  page  16. 
Maria  Roberts,  Coordinator  of  the  new  program,  may  be  reached  at  (413)  545-3430. 


CREDIT  COURSES. 


Basic  Studio  (Drawing  Emphasis)/ART  104A   C  Core 

Basic  Studio  (Design  Emphasis)/ART  104B   C  Core 

Modes  of  Film  Communication/COMSTU  190B 

Advanced  Public  Speaking/COMSTU  201 

Geology  and  Man/GEOL  105   E  Core 

Development  of  American  Civilizaiton,  1876  On/HIST  1  51    C  Core 

Algebraic  Review/MATH  101 

Analytic  Geometry  with  Elementary  Functions/MATH  102 

Precalculus  Trigonometry/MATH  103 

Philosophical  Approaches  to  Science/PHIL  240   E  Core 

Child  Behavior  and  Development/PSYCH  260   D  Core 

Educational  Psychology/PSYCH  301    D  Core 

Language  and  Writing/RHET  100G    B  Core 

Conversational  Spanish/SPAN  250,  251,  252,  253 

Lives  in  Tension:    Ida  Wells,  Emma  Goldman,  and  Agnes  Smedley/WOST  190Q 

With  written  permission  only: 

Elements  of  Forest  Mensuration/FOREST  225/525 

Spring  Evening  Col lege  courses  begin  on  page  13. 


WORKSHOP  PROGRAM 


The  Credit-Free  Workshop  Program  is  a  series  of  work- 
shops offered  by  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education 
specifically  for  persons  interested  in  expanding  their  skills, 
furthering  their  careers,  improving  their  community  life, 
or  partaking  of  the  expertise  offered  by  others,  usually 
experts  and  teachers  in  their  fields.    The  workshops  are 
for  those  for  whom  academic  credit  is  not  a  priority. 

Admissions 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  has  an  open  ad- 
missions policy  with  regard  to  the  Credit-Free  Workshops 
it  offers.    Interested  persons  may  enroll  for  as  many  work- 
shops as  they  wish  without  concern  for  their  educational 
background. 

Sixty-five  and  Over  Policy 

Persons  aged  65  and  over  may  register,  free  of  charge, 
on  a  space-available  basis,  for  any  Credit-Free  Workshop. 
Please  call  the  Records  Office,  545-3653,  for  further  in- 
formation. 

Mail  Registration 

To  register  by  mail  complete  the  workshop  registration 
form  included  in  this  publication,  and  mail  by  February  4, 
with  full  payment,  to: 

Credit-Free  Workshops,  AE77-4 
Division  of  Continuing  Education 
P.O.  Box  835 
Amherst,  MA  01002 
Make  checks  payable  to:    Continuing  Education,  AE77-4. 
In  addition  to  the  workshop  fee,  all  registrations  must  in- 
clude a  $5  registration  fee,  charged  once.   The  registration 
fee  is  waived  for  Communities  In  Action  Workshops.   When 
registration  meets  the  minimum  number,  registrants  will  be 
notified  immediately  by  mail  with  a  class  card  which  includes 
notice  of  the  meeting  place.    Mail  registrations  must  be  post- 
marked February  4  at  the  latest. 

In-Person  Registration 

After  February  4,  walk-in  registrations  will  be  ac- 
cepted at  any  time  on  a  space  le  basis.   Come  to  the 
Continuing  Education  Recoi       3  fice  located  in  the  lo    >  y 
of  Hills  House.   Office  hours  are: 

Monday-Thursday,  8:30  a.m. -7  p.m. 

Friday,  8:30  a.m. -5 p.m. 

Saturday,  10  a.m. -1  p.m.  (Closed  holiday  weekends.) 
Enrollment  in  all  workshops  is  limited  to  a  number  that 
is  manageable  and  acceptable  toeach  instructor,  therefore 
early  registration  is  encouraged.    When  requests  for  a  work- 
shop exceed  the  number  to  be  enrolled,  the  Division  will 
attempt  to  arrange  for  an  additional  section.    Names  of 
registrants  will  be  placed  on  a  waiti'iq  list  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  received. 

Fees 

Credit-Free  Workshops  are  self-funding  and,  in  general, 
fees  have  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
contact  hours  which  a  workshop  meets.    In  order  to  make 


each  workshop  self-supporting,  a  minimum  number  of  en- 
rollments is  usually  necessary.   Fees  are  included  in  the  work- 
shop descriptions  beginning  on  the  next  page. 

Refund  and  Withdrawal 

Full  refund  will  be  made  by  mail  if  a  workshop  is  can- 
celled due  to  underenrollment. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  withdraw  from  a  workshop,  the 
Records  Office  must  be  notified  in  writing  by  mail,  or  in 
person  during  the  regular  office  hours.   Notifying  the  instruc- 
tor or  ceasing  to  attend  class  does  not  constitute  official 
withdrawal.    There  will  be  an  80%  refund  for  official  with- 
drawal after  the  first  workshop  meeting  and  before  the 
second  meeting.    There  will  be  a  60%  refund  after  the 
second  workshop  meeting,  and  before  the  third.    After  the 
third  workshop  meeting,  there  will  be  no  refund. 

Refund  Schedule 

After: 

First  meeting  80% 

Second  meeting  60% 

Third  meeting  NO  REFUND 

Exceptions 

There  are  NO  REFUNDS  for  workshops  with  schedules 
covering  less  than  three  weeks  unless  withdrawal  is  effected 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  workshop.     In  cases  of  with- 
drawal prior  to  the  beginning  of  a  workshop,  a  full  refund 
will  be  processed  once  the  Records  Office  is  notified  in 
writing  or  in  person. 

Other  Important  Information 

Cancellations 

It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  for  the  Division  to  cancel, 
postpone  or  combine  workshops  or  to  change  instructors. 
Changes  are  usually  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Weather  cancellations  are  announced  over  local  radio 
stations. 

Workshop  Locations 

Workshops  vyill  take  place  in  Amherst.    Exact  locations 
will  be  announced  by  mail  once  students  have  registered. 

Reading  Material 

Reading  material  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  instructor  on  the  first  night  of  the  workshop.    Re- 
quired books  may  be  obtained  at  the  University  Textbook 
Annex;  for  hours,  see  Textbooks  in  this  catalog. 

Supplies/Expenses 

Some  workshops  require  supplies  which  are  to  be  paid 
for  by  each  participant  if  he  or  she  chooses  to  have  them. 
The  estimated  cost  of  these  supplies  is  listed  at  the  end  of 
the  workshop  description.    Since  expense  money  is  esti- 
mated and  optional,  it  is  not  to  be  included  in  workshop 
and  registration  fees,  and  students  should  not  pre-pay. 

Parking 

After  6  p.m.  there  are  no  parking  restrictions  in  legal 
parking  places.  37 


CREDIT-FREE  WORKSHOP    CALENDAR 


Monday 

Monday 
Tuesday 

Saturday 
Monday 
Monday 
Wednesday 

Saturday 


December  1 -February  4 
After  February  4 
February  14 

Februaiy  21 
February  22 

March  19 
March  28 
April  18 
April  20 

May  7 


Mail  Registration 

Walk-In  Registration  (space-available  basis) 

Workshops  begin  (unless  otherwise  noted  in  the 
Workshop  Description) 

Holiday  (Washington's  Birthday) 

Monday  workshop  schedule  will  be  followed 

(Tuesday  workshops  do  not  meet) 
Spring  vacation  begins  after  last  workshop 
Workshops  resume 
Holiday  (Patriot's  Day) 

Monday  workshop  schedule  will  be  followed 
(Wednesday  workshops  do  not  meet) 

Workshops  end  (Workshop  schedules  vary— consult 
Workshop  Description) 


ARTS  &  CRAFTS 

Basic  Calligraphy  (The  Art  of  Hand  Lettering)    F001 
Valerie  Ashton:    Freelance  Calligrapher 

Concentrates  on  the  basic  italic  alphabet.    If  there  is  time,  advanced 
alphabets  will  be  introduced.   Class  is  small  to  allow  as  much  indi- 
vidual attention  as  needed.    Expenses  are  $2.   Ten  weeks,  Wednesday, 
7-9  p.m.,  $41. 

Basic  Drawing     F002 
Jack  Radetsky:    M.F.A. 

Drawing  affords  a  vehicle  for  both  mirroring  of  visual  phenomena 
and  the  expression  of  intuitive  aesthetics.  Projects  familiarize  the 
student  with  drawing  dynamics,  and  warrant  individual  expressive 
interpretation.  Workshop  is  not  merely  a  laboratory  for  problem- 
solving.  Charcoal,  graphite  and  inkwash  are  the  suggested  materials. 
Expenses  are  $10.   Ten  weeks,  Thursday,  7-10  p.m.,  $60. 

Cartoon  Art    F003 

Brian  Turner:    Cartoonist 

Development  of  style  and  technique  in  graphics,  and  story-telling  in 
comics  and  cartooning.   Differences  explained  among  political,  under- 
ground, gag,  parody,  and  strip.    Includes  history  and  recent  techni- 
cal/artistic developments.    Use  of  tools,  marketing,  with  some  atten- 
tion to  animation  and  children's  book  illustration  as  requested  by 
participants.   Art  equipment  costs  will  vary  according  to  needs  of 
individual.    Recommended  readings:    Hamm,  Cartooning;  Robinson, 
Comics;  Steranko,  History  of  the  Comics,  Vol.  I,  1 1. Ten  weeks, 
Thursday,  7-10  p.m.,  $60. 

Colonial  Restoration  and  Interior  Decorating    F004 

Stephen  A.  Olivo,  Jr.  and  Victoria  L.  Olivo:    Designer/ 
Consultants 

Restroration  and  interior  decorating  with  a  personal  emphasis.   The 
why's,  how's,  and  what's  of  recreating  the  look  of  colonial  times  in 
a  workable,  modern  lifestyle.    Field  trips  to  homes  restored  by  the 
instructors  achieve  a  closer  look  at  reasonably  authentic  and  afford- 
able restoration.   Students  learn  the  key  to  imaginative  but  simple 
Early  American  decorating,  and  the  textures,  moods,  and  settings 
of  Colonial  New  England.   Ten  weeks,  Thursday,  6:30-8:30  p.m., 
$40. 

Crewel  and  Creative  Stitchery    F005 

Agnes  Moustakis:    Certified  Teacher  of  Needlework 

Techniques  of  transferring  patterns  and  use  of  20  different  stitches 
(advanced  stitches  for  advanced  students).   Color,  balance,  and  de- 
sign stressed.  Application  to  a  selected  piece  carried  through  block- 
ing  and  completion.    Expenses  are  $8-$20.   Six  weeks,  Saturday, 
38  9  am.- 12  noon,  $36. 


Fundamentals  of  Weaving    F006 
Mary  Canner:    Fiber  Artist 

Fundamentals  of  handweaving.   A  wide  variety  of  weaving  techniques 
explored  utilizing  cardboard  and  simple  two  or  four  harness  frame 
looms  constructed  in  class.   Some  work  also  done  with  a  standard 
four  harness  loom  including  a  full  treatment  of  warping  and  dressing 
a  loom  as  well  as  the  fundamentals  of  drafting  and  draw-downs.   The 
option  of  renting  portable  four  harness  floor  looms  is  aval  lable, 
though  not  required.    Emphasis  on  exploration  of  the  creative  possi- 
bilities of  handweaving  through  experimentation  with  basic  weave 
structures,  fibers,  colors,  and  textures.   Student  projects  may  be 
functional  or  non-functional  ranging  from  fiber  sculptures,  wall 
hangings  and  tapestries  to  pillows,  bags,  and  small  rugs.    Expenses 
are$10-$15.   Ten  weeks,  Monday,  7-10  p.m.,  $61 .   Please  note:    A 
follow-up  workshop  entitled  Intermediate  Weaving  will  be  offered 
in  the  Summer  Session. 

Gravestone  Rubbing    F007 
Melvin  G.Williams:    Ph.D. 

Morning  session:    slide-illustrated  discussion  on  artistic  and  historical 
attractions  of  New  England's  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century 
graveyards.   Afternoon  session:    guided  practice  in  making  gravestone 
rubbings,  using  both  oil  and  wax  techniques.    Expenses  are  $5. 
Saturday,  April  30th,  9  a.m. -4  p.m.,  $14. 

Painting  With  High-Gloss  Enamels    F008 

Tine  Weston-Heij:   Art  Teacher's  Degree,  Holland 

Abstracting  particular  characteristics  of  a  subject  in  terms  of  its 
contours,  textures,  outlines  and  shades  rather  than  detail.   Subject 
matter  is  composed  of  magazine/photo  clippings  with  instruction 
on  composition  and  means  of  transfer.   Emphasis  on  active  collage 
effect  rather  than  still-life  reproduction.    Size  and  uses  range  from 
small  scene  to  wall  mural.   This  medium  is  especially  successful 
for  beginners  and  intermediates  with  basic  painting  skills.    Expenses 
are  $5.  Eight  weeks,  Wednesday,  7-9  p.m.,  $32. 

Patchwork:    A  Busy  Person's  Approach   F009 
Victoria  Olivo:    Designer 

The  use  of  patchwork  in  making  quick,  inexpensive  changes  in  one's 
home  and  clothing  in  minimum  amount  of  time.    Includes  patch- 
work quilts  that  can  be  sewn  in  two  weeks:    pillows,  pot  holders, 
samplers,  and  other  small  color  spots  for  the  home:  and  application 
of  calico  on  clothing  using  recycled  materials  such  as  denim. 
Knowledge  of  sewing  machine  necessary.   Three  weeks,  Tuesday, 
7-9  p.m.,  $12. 


Pottery    F010 

Frederic  A.  Englander:    Potter 

Techniques  of  the  potter's  wheel,  glazes,  clay  chemistry  and  hand- 
building.  Stoneware  clay  and  glazes  are  fired  in  a  reduction  atmo- 
sphere to  cone  10.  Includes  opportunity  to  fire  eight  pots.  Addi- 
tional pots  may  be  fired  for  a  minimal  fee.  Expenses  are  $5.  Ten 
weeks,  Tuesday,  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  Saturday,  10  a.m. -12  noon,  S80. 


Print  Collecting  and  Appreciation    F011 
Leslie  Kramer:    M.F.A.,  Printmaking 

Designed  for  those  who  would  like  to  collect  art  on  a  modest  budget. 
Lecture-discussions  on  what  to  look  for  when  buying  an  original 
print.    Visits  to  a  local  museum  or  gallery  uncover  the  range  of  art- 
work in  this  area.   Topics  covered  include  the  differences  between 
etching,  lithography  and  serigraphy;  what  determines  the  value  of 
an  original  print;  and  care  and  display.   Approximately  three  Satur- 
day afternoon  field  trips  to  be  arranged.    Recommended  reading: 
Zigrosser,  A  Guide  to  the  Collecting  and  Care  of  Original  Prints. 
Ten  weeks,  Saturday,  10  a.m.- 12  noon,  $41 . 

Problems  in  Non-Representational  Painting   F012 
Linda  Forte:    M.Ed.;  Ed.D.  Candidate 

Designed  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  try  non-representational 
painting  as  a  means  of  expression.    Non-representational  painting 
is  analysed,  discussed,  and  compared  with  representational 
painting.    Includes  how  to  approach  the  canvas,  and  when  to  stop. 
Some  students  may  discover  that  they  can  best  express  themselves 
representationally  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  the  remainder  of 
the  studio  experience.    Expenses  are  SI  2.   Ten  weeks,  Wednesday, 
7-9  p.m.,  $41. 

Puppetry    F013 

Betsy  Morris:    M.F.A. 

The  art  of  designing  and  constructing  both  hand  puppets  and  mari- 
onettes from  readily  available  materials.    Includes  sock  puppets, 
cloth  puppets,  household  or  found-object  puppets,  papier-mache 
and  plastic  wood  hand  puppets.    Improvisational  puppet  theatre 
with  emphasis  on  characterization  through  handling  of  the  puppet 
and  vocal  technique  (including  dialect)  of  the  operator;  puppet  stage 
design  and  playwrighting.    Expenses  are  $3.    Ten  weeks,  Wednesday, 
6:30-9:30  p.m.,  $60. 

Upholstery    F014 

Walter  Rupp:    Upholsterer 

Students  learn  step  by  step  reupholstering  procedure  of  typical 
piece  of  furniture.   Demonstrations  enable  students  to  work  inde- 
pendently.  Questions  and  problems  handled  on  an  individual  basis. 
Expenses  are  $10.  Ten  weeks,  Wednesday,  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  $60. 


ARTS   EXTENSION  SEMINARS 

The  Arts  Extension  Service  is  a  community  develop- 
ment program  which  works  to  meet  the  needs  of  continuing 
education  in  the  arts.    One  objective  of  the  AES  is  to  help 
develop  effective  and  self-sufficient  community  arts  organi- 
zations.  AES  provides  consulting,  seminars,  listings,  and 
other  programs  related  to  the  arts.    This  spring,  among  the 
offerings  of  AES  are  the  following  credit-free  workshops 
and  a  new  credit  course  advertised  below. 

How  to  Get  Published    F015 

Effective  marketing  techniques  for  the  writer;  where  first  works  are 
likely  to  be  sold;  how  to  sell  yourself,  your  work;  quality  versus 
marketability.   Saturday,  February  12,  1977,  9  a.m.  -1  p.m.,  $8. 

Performing  Artists  and  Booking  Seminar    F016 

Concurrent  sessions.    For  performers:    how  to  get  bookings;  how  to 
audition;  available  resources;  the  performing  artist  as  his/her  own 
agent.    For  bookers:    block  booking;  touring  programs  and  other 
resources;  residencies;  workshops,  etc.   Saturday,  February  26, 
9  a.m. -5  p.m.,  $1  5  (lunch  included). 

Women  and  the  Arts    F017 

Aimed  primarily  at,  but  not  limited  to,  women  in  arts  management 
positions,  women  artists,  and  women  seeking  placement  and  ad- 
vancement in  arts  organizations.    Concentrates  on:    career  develoD- 
ment,  group  dynamics,  leadership  skills,  people  management,  re- 
lations with  board,  staff,  volunteers,  decision-making,  and  com- 
munication.  Saturday,  March  13,  1977,  9  a.m. -5  p.m.,  $1  5  (lunch 
included). 


The  following  seminars  are  available  to  special  interest  groups 
at  selected  locations  upon  request. 

Fees  for  these  seminars  are  negotiable,  depending  upon  location  and  the 
number  of  participants.    Registration  for  these  seminars  may  not  be  ac- 
complished with  this  catalog.  For  further  information,  contact:    Coor- 
dinator of  Seminars,  Arts  Extension  Service,  Box  321 .  Amherst,  MA 
01002. 

Art  as  an  Investment— For  Banks  and  Businesses 

Mini-seminar  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  investing  in  art;  the  art  market, 
the  economy  and  their  relationship;  art  frauds;  the  role  of  the  mu- 
seum, the  library;  who  is  a  reputable  dealer. 

Careers  in  the  Arts— For  High  School  Students 

Presentation  of  career  options  in  the  arts;  how  one  prepares  for  the 
various  occupations;  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  professions. 


Arts  Extension  Service  presents  a  three  credit  course: 

ARTS  MANAGEMENT,  ART290R 

Arts  Management  is  a  three  credit  seminar-course  surveying  the  various  types  of  arts  and  cultural  organizations,  their  needs 
and  place  in  society.    The  course  covers  the  following  material  over  fifteen  weeks:    (1)  the  various  arts  organizations  and 
ancillary  arts  service  categories  in  related  business  and  industry ;  (2)  the  types  of  positions  which  exist  in  arts  administration 
and  the  skills  and  criteria  for  them;  (3)  the  role  which  informed  citizens  can  play  in  shaping  arts  organizations;  (4)  the  fu- 
ture of  the  arts  and  culture  in  our  society -state-city.   The  format  allows  for  discussion  of  issues  and  interests  of  those  enrolled. 
Guest  speakers  present  views  and  experiences.   This  course  does  not  contribute  to  fulfilling  requirements  for  the  major.   The 
instructor  is  Caron  Van  Gilder,  Arts  Extension  Service.   To  register,  please  read  the  general  information  in  the  front  of  this 
catalog,  and  use  the  registration  form  in  the  center  fold  to  register  by  mail. 
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Arts  Programming  in  the  Schools— For  High  School  Teachers 
and  Counselors 

How  to  do  programming  on  a  shoestring;  how  to  integrate  arts  into 
the  curriculum  and  classroom;  how  to  set  up  a  school  resource  center; 
how  to  use  student  talent  and  management  skills;  artist  residencies. 

Community  Arts  Day  1977    F018 

Third  annual  meeting  of  people  working  in  and  concerned  with  com- 
munity arts.    Deals  with  a  variety  of  management  topics,  idea    I 
sharing,  information  dissemination  on  latest  developments  in  state, 
national  and  local  arts  policies  and  programs.   Saturday,  April  16, 
1977,  9  a.m.-5  p.m.,  $15  (lunch  included). 


COMMUNITIES  IIM  ACTION 

WORKSHOPS 

Communities  In  Action  is  a  new  program  designed  to 
meet  some  of  the  training  needs  of  community  organiza- 
tions.   This  series  of  short,  intensive  and  inexpensive  work- 
shops is  intended  for  board  members,  staff  and  volunteers 
of  citizen  councils  and  non-profit  community  organizations 
of  all  types.   Instructors  for  each  of  the  three-hour  work- 
shops are  practitioners  with  both  theoretical  knowledge  and 
practical  experience  in  the  topic  area.   After  spending  just 
a  few  hours  in  the  classroom,  participants  can  return  to 
their  organizations  bringing  with  them  new  skills  and  ideas. 
The  registration  fee  for  Communities  In  Action  workshops 
has  been  waived  as  a  service  to  communities  and  their  or- 
ganizations. 

Communities  In  Action  and  other  training  workshops  can 
be  offered  by  your  organization  in  your  own  community. 
For  information,  please  contact  Stan  Rosenberg,  (413) 
545-3420. 

To  register,  please  read  the  general  information  on  page 
37,  and  fill  in  the  registration  form  in  the  center  fold  of 
this  catalog.   Or  register  in  person  in  the  Lobby  of  Hills 
House  North,  UMass/Amherst. 

Great  Decisions  Discussion  Group   F022 
Home  or  group  study 

Participants  in  this  eight-week  program  examine  sensitive  issues  in 
current  United  States  foreign  policy,  assess  background  informa- 
tion, evaluate  diverse  opinions  and  communicate  their  own  in- 
formed opinions  to  governmental  decision-makers.   Topics  include 
Southern  Africa:    End  of  White  Supremacy;   The  Middle  East  Caul- 
dron:   After  Lebanon,  What  Next?;  The  Spread  of  Deadly  Weapons: 
Can  Proliferation  be  Checked?;  Food  and  Population:   Was  Mal- 
thus  Right?;  U.S.-Soviet  Relations:    Whatever  Happened  to  Detante?; 
and  others.   Participants  will  meet  in  their  own  or  neighboring  com- 
munities, and  will  be  notified  about  locations  once  registration  is 
complete.    Program  booklet  included  in  workshop  fee;  $5. 


Volunteer  Management  Workshops 

These  workshops  are  co-sponsored  by  the  Division  and 
the  Springfield  Action  Commission,  Springfield,  MA,  and 
are  made  possible  with  assistance  from  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Voluntary  Action,  Washington,  DC.    The  work- 
shops will  be  held  at  the  Springfield  Action  Commission 
headquarters,  721  State  Street,  Springfield. 

Alt  four  volunteer  management  workshops  may  be  taken 
at  a  special  reduced  rate  of  $35.   Groups  registering  for  the 
whole  series  may  send  a  different  representative  to  each  of 
the  workshops  if  they  wish.    Those  registering  for  the  series 
should  use  the  following  title  and  number: 
4Q  All  Four  Volunteer  Management  Workshops   F023 


Aspects  of  Personnel  Management  F024 

Peggy  Dreger:    Executive  Director,  Voluntary  Action 
Center  of  Greater  Springfield 

Participants  develop  skills  in  managing  paid  or  unpaid  personnel. 
Presents  and  demonstrates  certain  management  skills  including  lis- 
tening and  paraphrasing,  and  performance  evaluation.    Considers 
differing  perspectives  of  a  situation  and  the  implications  for  job  satis- 
faction.   Explores  motivators  and  dissatisfiers  and  their  effect  on 
personnel  performance.    Examines  factors  in  management  of  speci- 
fic personalities.   Saturday,  April  30,  1977,  9  a.m. -5  p.m.,  $10. 

Board/Staff  Interaction    F025 
Peggy  Dreger 

Provides  a  common  experience  for  members  of  boards  and  staff  for 
understanding  and  utilizing  basic  principles  which  promote  and  en- 
courage an  effective  organization.   Analyzes  the  unique  roles  and 
responsibilities  in  a  board/staff  partnership.    Demonstrates  tech- 
niques and  materials  for  improved  board  functioning.   Considers  ele- 
ments of  board  orientation.    Participants  in  this  workshop  must  be 
pre-registered  board/staff  teams  who  have  read  their  agency  By-Laws. 
Saturday,  March  26,  1977,  9  a.m. -5  p.m.,  $20  for  the  team. 

Paths  to  Organization  Success  F026 
Peggy  Dreger 

Focuses  on  the  process  of  program  planning  and  evaluation.    Parti- 
'cipants  investigate  the  relationships  between  an  organization's  pur- 
poses, goals  and  objectives;  develop  the  capability  to  depict  the 
the  planning  process  as  a  PERT  chart;  analyze  factors  involved  in 
determining  managerial  priorities;  and  investigate  the  appropriate- 
ness of  various  evaluation  designs  and  techniques  for  measuring  pro- 
gress.  Saturday,  February  26,  1977,  9  a.m.-5  p.m.,  $10. 

Minority  Group  Recruitment  F027 
Peggy  Dreger 

Coordinators  and  administrators  of  voluntary  programs  consider 
the  characteristics  of  minority  group  membership;  examine  reasons 
for  involving  individuals  in  traditional,  organizational  voluntarism; 
investigate  four  specific  recruitment  techniques;  and  develop  and 
practice  skills  needed  for  interviewing  and  writing  job  descriptions. 
Saturday,  May  21 ,  1977,  9  a.m.-5  p.m.,  $10. 


Learn  to  be  an  Effective  Leader    F028 
John  Beck:    M.Ed. 
MargoWillet:    M.Ed. 

Each  of  us  is  a  leader  at  times.   This  three-evening  workshop  uses 
case  studies  and  life  situations  to  explore  leadership.    Learn  how 
to  analyze  and  diagnose  situations  and  then  determine  the  most 
effective  leadership  styles  for  the  situations.    Learn  how  you  be- 
have as  a  leader.    March  8,9,  10,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $15. 

Decision-Making    F029 
John  Beck:    M.Ed. 

How  do  groups  make  decisions?   What  is  your  role  in  getting  deci- 
sions made?    Learn  about  different  types  of  decisions,  how  to  make 
them  and  when  to  use  them.    Focus  on  Vroom's  decision-making 
model.   April  6  and  7,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $10. 

Effective  Use  of  a  Board  in  a  Citizen's  Organization:   Who 
is  Represented,  How,  by  Whom,  For  What  Purpose?   F030 

Gail  B.  Maienza:    Chairperson,  Board  of  Directors, 

Franklin-Hampshire  Council  for  Children 

Tracey  B.  Noble:    Community  Representative  (staff)  for 

Franklin-Hampshire  Council  for  Children 
Discussion  of  various  board  structure  models— what  kind  of  board 
for  what  kind  of  need;  exploration  of  different  roles  a  board  can 
play;  methods  of  determining  goals  and  focus;  identifying  who  a 
board  represents  and  how;  methods  to  strengthen  communications 
between  board  and  constituency.   Saturday,  March  5,  1977,  9  a.m.- 
12  noon,  $5. 


Volunteerism:    Building  and  Maintaining  Membership  in  a 
Citizen  Participation  Organization    F031 
Gail  B.  Maienza:    Chairperson,  Board  of  Directors, 
Franklin-Hampshire  Council  for  Children 
Tracey  B.  Noble:    Community  Representative  (staff)  for 
Franklin-Hampshire  Council  for  Children 
Strategies,  tools,  and  techniques  useful  in  recruiting  and  sustaining 
active  involvement  of  membership  in  a  volunteer  citizens  group. 
Discussion  of  common  problems  and  possible  solutions  regarding 
membership;  involvement  with  specific  examples  generated  from  work- 
shop participants.   Saturday,  March  19,  1  977,  9  a.m.-1  2  noon,  $5. 

Forecasting  and  Long-Range  Planning  for  Citizen  Groups 
F032 
Duane  Dale:    Ed.D.  Candidate 

Many  current  social  changes  are  the  result  of  planning  decisions 
made  a  decade  or  more  ago.    In  order  to  play  a  part  in  their  com- 
munity's future,  citizens  need  skills  in  forecasting  and  planning. 
Workshop  identifies  a  community  planning  case  study  which  is  of 
interest  to  class  participants  and  uses  it  to  demonstrate  the  useful- 
ness of  trend  analysis,  impact  analysis,  and  simplified  systems  model- 
ling, as  well  as  brainstorming  and  creative  problem-solving.   Tuesday, 
April  5,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

Evaluating  Community  Programs    F033 

Norma  S.  Friedman:    Director  of  Kulturama,  Inc. 

Focuses  on  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  community  pro- 
gram evaluation.  Introductory  workshop  geared  toward  the  volun- 
teer or  administrator  who  is  programming  in  his/her  community  in 
areas  such  as  education,  recreation,  or  social.  It  is  highly  recom- 
mended that  an  individual  be  familiar  with  objective  writing.  Eval- 
uation techniques  are  discussed  with  emphasis  on  theory,  rather  than 
the  specifics  of  each  technique.  Emphasis  on  the  idea  of  evaluation 
as  a  continuous  process  with  suggestions,  exercises,  discussion,  and 
bibliography.    Thursday,  February  24,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

Finding  the  Real  Issues:    Motivating  Citizen  Involvement  F034 
Duane  Dale:    Specialist,  Citizen  Involvement  Training 
Project 

Methods  for  motivating  citizen  involvement  by  tapping  people's 
real  concerns.    Hands-on  experience  with  informal  surveys,  discus- 
sion groups,  Simon's  "values  clarification"  techniques,  and  Freire's 
"generative  themes".    Participant  evaluation  of  the  usefulness  of 
these  techniques;  tips  on  designing  programs  using  the  findings. 
Tuesday,  April  12.  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

Deciding  What  To  Ask  For-And  How  To  Get  It    F035 
Duane  Dale 

Citizen  groups  find  themselves  asking  for  a  lot— from  basic  informa- 
tion to  policy  changes.   We  could  take  a  lesson  from  Roger  Fisher's 
guidelines  for  international  diplomacy:    "Think  about  their  deci- 
sion" and  "Give  them  a  yes-able  proposition".   We'll  try  these  ideas 
with  class  participants'  issues,  giving  special  attention  to  the  ques- 
tions:   "How  can  we  turn  a  Utopian  vision  into  a  yes-able  proposi- 
tion?"  "Who  should  we  ask?"  and  "How  much  could  we  do  our- 
selves?"  Tuesday,  April  19,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

A  Look  at  the  "isms":    Capitalism,  Socialism,  Facism    F036 
Michael  T.  Gibbons 

Underlying  assumptions  about  human  nature  and  society  are  ex- 
plored in  relation  to  Capitalism,  Socialism,  and  Facism,  as 
well  as  the  opportunities  for  human  and  social  development  for  the 
future.   Asks  questions:    Will  Capitalism  survive  or  are  we  on  the 
road  to  a  form  of  either  Socialism  or  Facism?  Tuesday,  March  1, 
8,  15,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $15. 

Improving  PR  and  Media  Coverage  of  Your  Organization 
F037 

Robbie  Gordon:    M.F.A.;  Free-lance  writer;  journalist; 
graphic  artist 

Focuses  on  how  to  write  press  releases  so  the  press  won't  bury  your 
story;  how  to  create  interest  in  your  group;  quick,  inexpensive  and 
effective  methods  of  publicity  (including  promotional  campaigns, 
leaflets  and  newsletters,  and  the  utilization  of  free  public-access 
media  forums).   Maior  thrust  on  the  nuts-and-bolts  of  publicity  and 


on  viewing  your  organization  from  the  press's  perspective.   Wednes- 
day, February  16,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  S5. 

Production  of  Publications    F038 

Lorraine  Bogartz:    Coordinator,  Continuing  Education 

Bulletins 

Robbie  Gordon 

Presents  skills  useful  in  producing  publications  foi  the  purposes  of 
informing  a  target  audience  and  communicating  with  some  pieci- 
sion  both  verbally  and  graphically.    Includes  preparation  of  copy, 
design  and  layout,  and  working  with  printers.   Some  focus  on  how 
to  save  money,  and  how  to  get  the  job  done  without  getting  bogged 
down  in  details  such  as  color  choices,  use  of  graphics,  expensive 
camera  work  or  impossible  deadlines.   Wednesday,  February  23, 
1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

The  Written  Word    F039 

Robert  Lynch:    Consultant,  Arts  Extension  Service 

Participatory  workshop  for  those  who  have  difficulty  writing  for  or- 
ganizational purposes;  includes  "how-to's"  of  letter-writing,  press 
releases,  proposals,  brochures,  and  reports.    Critique  method  em- 
ployed.   Participants  are  urged  to  bring  samples  of  their  work. 
Wednesday,  March  2,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  S5. 

Accountability  Organizing— How  To  Do  It     F040 

Greg  L.  Speeter:    Community  Organizer;  "Children's 
Campaign  '74" 

Describes  a  method  of  holding  selected  officials  accountable  to  the 
stated  concerns  of  a  constituency.    Based  on  the  success  and  failures 
of  the  "Children's  Campaign,  '74."   The  workshop  process  includes: 
building  a  "citizen's  platform"  (through  public  hearings  and  com- 
munity organization  techniques);  determining  candidate  commit- 
ment to  the  platform;  developing  a  report  card  for  the  candidate's 
responses  to  the  platform;  and  methods  of  holding  the  elected  can- 
didates accountable  to  their  commitments  through  group  pressure. 
Monday,  March  7,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  S5. 

Who  the  Helping  Profession  Helps— The  Politics  and  Eco- 
nomics of  Human  Services     F041 

Greg  L.  Speeter:    Community  Representative,  Holyoke/ 
Chicopee  Council  for  Children 
Lecture/discussion  of  the  roles  and  functions  ol  various  human 
service  agencies,  their  effect  or  lack  of  effect  on   "clients,"  provid- 
ers, politicians  and  corporate  leaders;  and  alternative  methods  of 
providing  services  or  preventing  social  problems  so  that  rehabilita- 
tion services  are  not  needed.    Monday,  March  14,  1977,  7-10  p.m., 
S5. 

How  To  Put  Together  a  "Yellow  Pages"  for  Social  Change 
F042 
Greg  L.  Speeter  and  Robbie  Gordon 

A  group  of  citizens  assembled  a  "Children's  Yellow  Pages",  an  easy- 
to-read  102-page  analysis  of  children's  problems,  listing  of  resources 
and  plans  for  citizen  involvement  to  prevent  children's  problems. 
Workshop  describes  how  to  assemble  a  yellow  pages  on  any  topic 
and  how  to  mobilize  a  community  around  various  problems.    In- 
cludes developing  a  constituency,  data  gathering,  issue  building,  or- 
ganization of  the  manual,  layout  and  graphics,  distribution,  methods 
of  utilizing  constituency  in  action  organizing.    Monday,  March  28, 
1977,  7-10  p.m.,  S5. 

The  Planning  Process:    Management  by  Objectives    F043 
Donna  J.  Stephenson:    Consultant,  Arts  Extension  Ser- 
vice, Division  of  Continuing  Education 

Using  a  results-oriented  system,  develops  a  woi  king  understanding 
of  the  fundamentals  of  objectives;  what  they  are  and  why  we  care 
about  them.   Participants  learn  to  articulate  objectives  which  reflect 
the  purpose  of  an  organization.   These  objectives  can  be  used  for 
planning  or  re-defining  programs  and  evaluating  piogram  progress. 
It  is  recommended  that  this  workshop  be  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  Long-Range  Planning  and  Evaluation  Workshops.    Monday, 
February  14,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

Organizing  Community  Dialogue    F044 

Stan  Rosenberg  and  Lin  Riotto:    Coordinators,  Great 
Decisions  Program,  Division  of  Continuing  Education 

Using  the  Great  Decisions  Program  as  a  model,  workshop  focuses  on 
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developing  skills  required  to  launch  a  community  discussion  program. 
Subjects  include  choosing  the  material,  identifying  constituencies 
and  potential  participants,  marketing  the  program,  organizing  the 
discussion  environment,  collaboration  among  community  organiza- 
tions and  facilitating  discussion.    Participants  can  expect  to  learn 
skills  that  are  applicable  to  types  of  community  efforts  other  than 
discussion  programs.   Saturday,  March  12,  1977,  9  a.m. -12  noon,  $5. 

Setting  Up  Resource  Systems    F045 

Robert  L.  Lynch:    Consultant,  Arts  Extension  Service, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education 

In  every  type  of  social  art  or  other  service  situation,  effective  services 
can  be  rendered  only  after  an  effective  resource  and  information 
system  has  been  developed.   This  workshop  explores,  through  round 
table  discussion,  types  of  resource  systems,  pros  and  cons  of  resource 
tools,  creatinq  a  self-sustaining,  inexpensive  information  flow  and 
methods  of  gathering,  keeping,  updating  and  distributing  information. 
Legal  ramifications,  competition  and  individual  problems  are  included. 
Thursday,  March  17,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

Oversimplified  Accounting  (Or  All  You  Can  Learn  About 
Accounting  in  a  Three  Hour  Course)  F046 
Caron  H.  Van  Gilder:    M.A.,  Arts  Administration;  Con- 
sultant, Arts  Extension  Service,  Division  of  Continuing 
Education 
A  microcosmic  accounting  workshop  for  small  organizations.   Sim- 
plified budgeting,  setting  up  income  and  expense  accounts,  an  over- 
view of  bookkeeping,  financial  reporting  and  how  to  control  budgets. 
For  organizations  with  budgets  of  $10,000  to  $200,000.   Tuesday, 
February  15,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

"They"— Recruiting  and  Placing  the  Volunteer    F047 
Donna  J.  Stephenson 

Using  discussion  and  role  play  as  a  base,  participants  examine  the 
process  of  recruitment  including  interviewing  skills.   Workshop 
addresses  the  skills  necessary  to  resolve  problems.    Monday,  Febru- 
ary 28,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 


rective  nature  and  tension-relieving  exercises.   Requires  enthusiasm 
and  enjoyment  of  getting  and  staying  in  shape.   Ten  weeks,  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  8-9:30  p.m.,  $60. 

Hatha  Yoga    F052 

Adele  Mack:   Student  and  Teacher  for  eleven  years 

Based  on  premise  that  health  is  discipline.    Explores  Hatha  Yoga 
asanas  and  pranayama;  relaxation  at  will;  develops  greater  powers  of 
concentration  through  "centering";  and  proper  diet  and  itsapplica- 
to  our  individual  lives.    Expenses  are  $10-$1 2.   Recommended  read- 
ings:  Stearn,  Yoga,  Youth  and  Reincarnation;  Swami  Vishnu,  The 
Complete  Illustrated  Book  of  Yoga.   Section  1 :   Ten  weeks,  Monday, 
6-7:30  p.m.,  $31.   Section  2:    Ten  weeks,  Wednesday,  6-7:30  p.m.,  $31. 

Modern  Dance:    Intermediate   F053 
Donna  Potter:    University  Dancer 

Exploration  into  modern  dance  techniques,  using  a  modern  warm-up 
and  incorporating  music  more  intensely  into  exercises.    Emphasis  on 
refining  movements  and  developing  self-discipline  and  body  control. 
Strict  attendance  encouraged.    Previous  dance  experience  required. 
Ten  weeks,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7-8:30  p.m.,  $60. 

Tap  Dancing:    Beginning    F054 
Janny  Densmore:    B.F.A.;  Dancer 

Get  the  lead  out  of  your  feet!    This  class  is  for  folks  who  have  had 
little  or  no  tap-dancing  experience.    No  special  talents  are  necessary 
because  anyone  who  WANTS  to  can  learn  to  tap.  Begins  with  basic 
steps  of  tap,  combining  the  steps  into  routines.    Emphasis  on  moving 
in  rhythm  to  musical  selections  from  the  30's  and  40's.   Class  is  open 
to  all;  be  prepared  for  vigorous  fun.    Expenses  are  $3-$10.   Ten 
weeks,  Wednesday,  6-8  p.m.,  $40. 


EAST  WEST 
INTEGRAL  STUDIES 


DANCE/MOVEMENT 


Ballet:   Beginning    F048 

Ellen  Inkellis:    University  Dancer 

Designed  for  the  interested  person  who  has  had  little  or  no  dance 
experience  but  lots  of  enthusiasm.    Depending  on  the  level  of  stu- 
dents, offers  the  basics  of  ballet  at  a  speed  that  will  be  comfortable 
for  all  students,  yet  will  prepare  students  to  go  on  in  ballet  if  they 
wish.   Ten  weeks,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6:30-8  p.m.,  $60. 

Ballet:    Intermediate    F049 

Ellen  Patton:    University  Dancer 

Designed  for  persons  who  have  had  Beginning  Ballet  training,  and 
would  enioy  moving  on  to  a  higher  level  of  ballet  technique.   Atten- 
dance is  stressed.  Ten  weeks,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7-8:30  p.m., 
$60. 

Creative  Movement    F050 

Deborah  Waldron:    BDIC  in  Muscular  Rehabilitation  and 
Dance 

Guides  the  student  into  intelligent  and  sensual  appreciation  of  the 
human  body  in  motion.    Utilizes  movement  techniques  from  ballet, 
modern,  and  jazz  dance;  familiarizes  the  student  with  the  structural, 
functional,  and  physiological  aspects  of  the  movement  of  the  human 
body.    Begins  with  a  structured  technical  warm-up  designed  to  stretch, 
relax,  tone-up,  and  rehabilitate  specific  muscle  groups  and  evolves 
into  a  non-traditional  unstructured  pot-pourri  of  improvisation, 
dance  therapy,  relaxation  exercises,  and  Esalen  massage.   Consistent 
attendance  is  encouraged.   Wednesday,  7-9  p.m.,  $41. 

Dance  Exercise    F051 

Ellen  Inkellis:    University  Dancer 

Designed  for  the  individual  who  seeks  a  less  structured  environment 
than  a  dance  class;  emphasis  on  dance  as  a  form  of  exercise  rather 
than  a  performing  art.   All  kinds  of  exercises  are  offered  for  different 
4S  students'  needs;  an  example  of  these  would  be  exercises  of  a  cor- 


The  East  West  Integral  Studies  Program  is  a  group  of  work- 
shops designed  to  be  a  means  of  sharing  knowledge  and 
skills  with  one  another.    Presented  in  Amherst  by  the  Div- 
ision of  Continuing  Education  in  association  with  the  East 
West  Foundation,  located  in  Boston,  the  Integral  Studies 
Program  covers  a  broad  range  of  subjects  from  both  East 
and  West,  including  practical  study  and  experience,  along 
with  the  underlying  principles  and  theory.   It  is  our  hope 
that  the  Integral  Studies  Program  will  help  provide  the 
understanding  and  practical  means  for  the  creation  of 
health,  happiness,  and  freedom  through  the  development 
of  a  who  I  is  tic  view  of  life. 

Acupuncture  Massage    F055 

Ken  Burns:    East  West  Foundation 

Acupuncture  {Shiatsu,  or  finger  pressure)  massage,  unlike  Swedish 
massage,  aims  at  treating  illness  or  imbalance  within  the  body  by 
re-adjusting  the  flow  of  ki  or  life  energy  along  the  acupuncture 
points  and  meridians.    Requires  no  specialized  knowledge  or  in- 
struments, and  has  been  commonly  practiced  in  the  Orient  for 
thousands  of  years.   Workshop  covers  basic  oriental  methods  of 
diagnosis  and  how  to  locate  important  points.   Students  learn  to 
give  a  complete  massage.    Recommended  readings:    Michio  Kushi, 
Acupuncture  and  Ancient  and  Future  Worlds;  George  Ohsawa, 
Acupuncture  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Far  East;  llza  Vieth,  The 
Yellow  Emperor's  Classic  of  Internal  Medicine.    Eight  weeks, 
Wednesday,  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  $50. 

The  Art  of  Natural  Macrobiotic  Cooking    F056 
Diane  Avoli:    East  West  Foundation 

The  practice  of  macrobiotic  cooking  reflects  that  health,  spirituality 
and  happiness  depend  on  the  quality  of  blood,  and  that  is  in  turn 
determined  by  daily  food.    Introduces  preparation  of  whole,  natural 
foods.    Emphasis  on  the  balance  of  yin  and  yang  in  everyday  eating, 
from  season  to  season  and  for  individual  needs.    Instructor  demon- 
strates the  use  of  basic,  traditional  foods  in  grain,  bean  /vegetable, 
soup,  bread  and  dessert  dishes  for  varied,  delicious  everyday  meals. 


Recommended  readings:    Abehsera,  Cooking  for  Life;  Farmilant, 
Macrobiotic  Cooking;  Ohsawa,  The  Art  of  Just  Cooking;  Teeguarden, 
Freedom  Through  Cooking.    Eight  weeks,  Saturday,  10  a.m.-l  p.m., 
$50. 

Herbal  Medicine:   Wild  Foods    F057 
Ken  Burns 

Examines  the  sources  of  learning  about  herbs  available  in  this  area. 
In  addition  to  field  and  forest,  discusses  written  materials,  and 
botanical  reserves  such  as  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and  the  Garden 
of  the  Woods  of  the  New  England  Wild  Flower  Society.    Herbs 
most  prominent  locally  are  studied  in  detail  regarding  physical 
characteristics,  season  of  flowering,  favored  terrain,  and  traditional 
uses.   The  Chinese  Element  Theory  is  applied  to  these  herbs.    In- 
cludes brief  survey  of  American,  European,  Russian,  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Herbal  Folk  medicines.   Discusses  healing  on  the  cos- 
mological  level,  using  the  Chinese  concept:    man  and  earth  not  two. 
Eight  weeks,  Thursday,  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  $50. 

Miso,  Tamari,  Seaweeds  and  the  Foods  of  the  Future    F058 
Bill  Tims:    East  West  Foundation 

In-depth  study  of  foods  that  have  formed  a  basis  for  the  diets  of 
traditional  peoples  for  thousands  of  years.    Includes  history,  pro- 
cessing, nutrition  and  future  implications  of  these  and  other  foods 
in  relation  to  the  quality  of  life  for  humankind  on  the  planet  Earth. 
Eight  weeks,  Saturday,  1-4  p.m.,  $50. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES: 
CONVERSATION 

The  following  language  workshops  concentrate  on  the  func- 
tional and  basic  aspects  of  speaking  a  foreign  language.   All 
are  guided  by  one  basic  rule:    to  develop  a  practical  working 
knowledge  of  a  language,  with  a  view  toward  getting  along 
in  the  country  of  its  use.    To  this  end,  the  fundamental 
necessities  are  emphasized,  including  manners,  customs, 
travel,  hotels,  and  common  phrases  and  expressions.    The 
grammar  presented  is  elementary.    No  previous  knowledge 
of  the  language  is  required,  though  those  with  some  are 
also  welcome. 

Conversational  English  for  Foreign  Students    F059 
Peter  Zandan:    M.A.  in  teaching  English  as  a  second 
language 

Designed  for  non-native  English  speakers  to  improve  their  English 
proficiency.    Instruction  helps  students  work  on  areas  that  trouble 
them  the  most.   Concentrates  primarily  on  speaking  and  basic 
writing  skills.   This  workshop  is  not  intensive  or  intended  as  an 
ESL  course.    Required  reading:    Kettering,  Developing  Communica- 
tive Competence:    Interaction  Activities  in  English  as  a  Second 
Language.    Ten  weeks,  Wednesday,  6:30  8:30  p.m.,  S42. 

Conversational  French   F060 
Elise  Mullen 

Intensive  workshop  designed  for  travelers  to  French-speaking 
countries.  Ten  weeks,  Wednesday,  7-9  p.m..  $42. 

Getting  Along  in  German    F061 
George  Vaught:    Ph.D.  Candidate 

Designed  for  those  who  want  to  learn  enough  conversational  Ger- 
man to  get  along  in  a  German-speaking  country.    Those  with  some 
knowledge  of  German  also  welcome.   Deals  primarily  with  spoken 
German,  with  phrases  and  expressions  needed  to  feel  at  home  in 
another  country.    Presented  with  a  minimum  of  giammar.    Most 
of  the  work  is  done  in  class,  not  at  home.    Learn  to  stay  in  a 
"Gasthaus"  not  a  hotel.  Ten  weeks,  Wednesday,  6:30-830  p.m., 
$43. 
Conversational  Italian    F062 

Alessandro  Massaro 
Intensive  workshop  for  travelers  to  Italy.   Required  reading: 
Hall  and  Bartoli,  Conversational  Italian.    Ten  weeks,  Wednesday, 
7-9  p.m.,  $40. 


Conversational  Spanish    F063 
Paul  Erba 

Designed  for  those  who  want  to  learn  to  read  and  to  understand 
the  language  basics.   Ten  weeks,  Monday,  7-9  p.m.  $43. 

Greek  for  the  Traveler    F064 
llene  Photos 

Presents  basic  phrases  and  expressions  needed  for  travel;  discussions 
on  cross-cultural  differences.    Recommended  reading:    Blue  Guide 
for  Greece.    Ten  weeks,  Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  $41. 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 

Basic  Jazz-Rock  Guitar    F065 
Vincent  Mitchell 

Includes  suggested  list,  guitar  care,  tuning,  plectrun  technique, 
note  reading,  basic  chords,  position  scales,  12-bar  progressions,  riff- 
writing,  improvising,  rhythm  chords,  lead  chords,  arrangement,  and 
listening.    Songs  from  standard  and  popular  repertoire.    Guitar  player 
magazine  articles.   Access  to  guitar  necessary.    Recommended  read- 
ing:   Leavitt,  A  Modern  Method  for  Guitar.    Ten  weeks,  Wednesday, 
7-9  p.m.,  S42. 

Fiddle/Violin  Workshop    F066 
Yosef  Oxenhandler 

European  and  American  fiddle  playing  aimed  at  beginning  and  inter- 
mediate players.    A  "play  by  ear"  approach  to  Irish,  Bluegrass,  Gypsy, 
and  early  music.    Emphasis  on  tone  production,  intonation  and  bow- 
ing.   Patience  and  a  playable  instrument  only  prerequisites.   Ten 
weeks,  Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  $41 . 

Folk  Guitar  Finger  Style:    Basic    F067 
Vincent  Mitchell:    Guitarist 

Guitoi  care,  tuning,  picking  technique,  notereading,  basic  chording, 
basic  guitar  theory,  tablature,  back-up  picking,  capo,  picking  styles, 
one  private  lesson,  listening  session,  and  song  swap.    Songs  tradition- 
al and  by  Woodie  Guthrie,  Tom  Paxton,  Leonard  Cohen,  Paul 
Simon.   "Sing  Out!"  magazine  articles.    Access  to  guitar  necessary. 
Ten  weeks,  Monday,  7-9  p.m.,  S42. 


Intermediate    F068 


Instrumental  Folk-Rag  Guitar: 

Vincent  Mitchell 
Delves  into  fingerpicking  arrangements  of  folk  and  ragtime  songs 
for  guitar:    John  Hurt,  Fahey,  Scott  Joplin,  and  others.    Includes 
music  reading  review,  theory,  guitar  chording  system,  back-up  pick- 
ing, position  scales,  listening,  playing  and  basic  transcription.   Students 
must  know  how  to  read  music  for  guitar,  and  be  familiar  with  basic 
chording.   Ten  weeks,  Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  S42. 

LANGUAGE, 
LITERATURE  S  WRITING 

Persuasive  Writing  Workshop   F069 

Leah  B.  Glasser:    M.A.,  English;  Ph.D.  Candidate 

Develops  Ihe  skill  of  writing  argumentative  and  expository  essays 
and  articles,  generally  in  magazine  format,  in  a  manner  that  will  ap- 
peal to  a  large  audience.   Central  aim:    for  each  writer  to  develop  a 
persuasive  personal  voice  (as  in  oral  conversation!  in  expressing  a 
given  point  of  view.    Experimentation  with  many  techniques  in  ar- 
gumentative writing.    Group  becomes  "editorial  board"  and  in  pro- 
cess of  reading  and  commenting  on  work  of  fellow  students,  each 
participant  learns  to  apply  new  critical  insight  to  his/her  work.   A 
chance  to  learn  how  to  reach  and  possibly  convince  a  large  audi- 
ence as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  discover  what  you  really  feel 
about  the  subject  through  writing.   Suggested  reading  in  various 
magazines.   Ten  weeks,  Monday,  7-9  p.m.,  S43. 

Reading/Writing  The  New  Gothic    F070 
M.  Candice  Ward:    M.F. A.;  Author 

Analyzes  the  latest  type  of  gothic  literature  to  emerge,  i.e.  gothics 

in  which  the  "heroine"  is  an  independent  adult,  complete  with  sense 

of  humor  and  interested  in  more  than  "getting  human."    Compares 

these  new  novels  to  those  of  the  traditional  "forerunners-gothic" 

genre  and  discusses  what  effects  the  women's  movement  may  have  had    43 


on  the  genre.    Identifies  ihe  "formula"  used  in  the  writing  of  these 
novels  so  that  student:;  may  emerce  with  some  ability  to  write  for 
fun  and  profil  in  a  market  that  is  wide  open  to  new  talent.    Both 
practical  and  literary.    Up-to-date  publishing  information  offered  to 
students..  Recommended  readings:    Bronte,  Jane  Eyre;  Bronte, 
Wuthering  Heights;  DuMauner,  Rebecca.    Required  readings: 
Hargrave,   Clara  Reeves;  Butler,  Surston  Place;  one  book  by  Glen- 
da  Carrington.   Ten  weeks,  Tuesday,  7-10  p.m.,  $60. 

Sign  Language  and  Finger  Spelling:    Beginning    F071 
Stanley  Patrie:    Teacher  of  the  Deaf 

Manual  communication  as  used  by  most  deaf  people  in  this  country. 
Includes  a  brief  history  of  the  use  of  the  language  of  signs,  back- 
ground information  on  deafness  and  how  it  affects  those  who  have 
been  born  deaf  or  lost  their  hearing  later  in  life.    Students  converse 
with  totally  deaf  people,  including  the  instructor,  who  is  also  deaf. 
Required  text:    Lottie  Riekehot,  Talk  to  the  Deaf.    Ten 
weeks,  Monday,  7-9  p.m.,  S40. 

Sign  Language  and  Finger  Spelling:    Advanced    F072 
Stanley  Patrie 

Helps  the  student  become  more  fluent  in  both  expressive  and  recep- 
tive sign  language.    Introduces  what  is  known  as  AMESLAM,  a  con- 
traction of  "American  Sign  Language,"  in  which  facual  expression 
and  a  certain  amount  of  "body  English"  play  an  important  part. 
Expenses  are  $5-$6.   Ten  weeks,  Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  $40. 

Spanish-English  Translation   F073 

Maria- Lydia  Spinelli:    Graduate  Student 

Rather  fluent  knowledge  of  both  languages  required.    Very  relaxed- 
learn  at  your  own  pace.    Includes:   business,  political,  medical,  legal 
terminology  and  anything  else  you  may  want  to  translate.    Required 
reading:    a  good  bilingual  dictionary.    Recommended  readings:    Web- 
ster Collegiate  Dictionary:  good  Spanish  dictionary.     Ten  weeks,  Wed- 
nesday, 7-9  p.m.,  $41 . 

Writing  for  Magazines:    How  to  Earn  a  Living  by  Freelance 
Writing   F074 
Steve  Berman:   Writer 

Covers  entire  process  of  selling,  including  subtleties  of  the  various 
writer's  markets— everything  from  Harpers  and  Atlantic  to  the  mys- 
tery pulp  magazines:    getting  ideas  for  stories,  selling  the  idea  to  an 
editor  and  the  actual  writing  of  the  piece.   Workshop  is  for  serious 
students  and  includes   ndividual  sessions  with  instructor.    Ten  weeks, 
Monday,  6:30-9:30  p.  n.,  $80. 

Writing  for  Self-Enrichment    F075 

IMancy  Lee  Thayer:    M.A.,  Publications 

Explores  the  possibilities  for  personal  self-discovery  and  self-therapy 
through  reading  and  writing,  with  minor  emphasis  on  writing  com- 
mercially.  Students  study  and  write  diaries,  letters,  short  stories, 
poetry,  and  non-fiction  and  participate  in  many  exercises  for  "find- 
ing what's  in  there"  and  "getting  it  out."   Ten  weeks,  Saturday, 
9a.m. -12  noon,  $61. 

Writing  For  Life    F076 

Pat  Schneider:    M.F.A.  Candidate;  author 

Encourages  and  helps  persons  who  need  to  write  to  do  so  as  easily 
as  they  talk.  Explores  fears  and  blocks  to  writing.  Students  submit 
samples  of  their  writing,  which  may  be  sections  of  term  papers,  per- 
sonal letters,  or  imaginative  work.  Class  time  is  used  in  discussion 
and  encouraging  suggestion  for  improvement.  Students  are  asked  to 
keep  a  personal  journal  which  may  be  shared  with  the  teacher  at  the 
end  of  the  workshop.   Ten  weeks,  Thursday,  7:30-10  p.m.,  $51. 


OUTDOORS 

Hang  Gliding:    Basic  Pilot  Training   F077 

Michael  Morrisey  and  Charles  LaVersa:    Glider  Sports 
International  Approved  Instructors 

Basic  pilot  (ground  and  flight)  training  for  foot-launched  ultralight 
aircraft.    Includes  history  and  development  of  foot-launched  aviation:  aero- 
dynamics; micrometeorology  for  the  glider  pilot;  safety;  maintenance;  and 
actual  flight  experience.    Three  classroom  sessions  of  three  hours  each  and 
two  flight  sessions  of  two  hours  each.   On-the-hill  flight  sessions  scheduled 
at  the  students'  convenience  and  before  the  end  of  the  semester.   All  equip- 
44 ment  is  furnished.    GSI  insurance  at  $1  7. 50/student  is  a  required  expense 


and  payable  to  instructors  at  the  first  meeting.  Recommended  reading: 
Pagen,  Hang  Gliding  and  Flying  Conditions;  Poynter,  Hang  Gliding:  the 
Basic.  Handbook  oi  Skysurfing.    Thiee  weeks,  Wednesday,  7-10  p.m.,  $90. 

Technical  Rock  Climbing:    Introduction  F078 
Jock  Cochran 

Introduction  to  technical  rock  climbing  takes  place  during  one 
classroom  session  and  two  full  days  on  the  cliff.    Indoor  work  in- 
cludes knot-tying,  belaying  and  safety  system  instruction  as  well  as 
transportation  arrangements  and  general  preparation  for  the  week- 
end.  Climbing  instruction  at  Chapel  Ledges  in  South  Ashfield  devel- 
ops climbing  ability  through  the  demonstration  and  practice  of  vari- 
ous techniques:    jam,  counterforce  and  friction,  climbing  various 
routes,  and  belaying  and  rappeling.    For  anyone  9  years  or  older; 
anyone  under  16  years  must  be  accompanied  by  an  adult.    Hiking 
or  work  boots  are  needed  along  with  transportation  and  a  bag  lunch. 
Dress  for  weather,  rain  or  shine.    Recommended  readings: 
Robbms,  Basic  Rockcraft.    Classroom,  Thursday,  April  14,  1977, 
7-10  p.m.,  UMass  campus.    Climbing  instruction,  April  16  and  17, 
1977,  9  a.m. -4  p.m..  South  Ashfield,  MA.,  $40. 

Technical  Rock  Climbing:    Intermediate    F079 
Jock  Cochran 

Introduction  to  rock  climbing  with  more  specialized  techniques: 
face  climbing,  crack  climbing,  layback  and  introduction  to  nut 
placement.    Emphasis  on  actual  climbing.    Reviews  belaying  tech- 
niques, climbing  calls  and  safety  systems.    Designed  for  those  who 
have  had  introductory  rock  climbing  course  or  experience.    Recom- 
mended readings:    Robbins,  Basic  Rockcraft  and  Advanced  Rock- 
craft.    Classroom,  Thursday,  April  28,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  UMass  cam- 
pus.   Climbing  instruction,  April  30  and  May  1 ,  1977,  9  a.m. -4  p.m.. 
South  Ashfield,  MA.,  $40. 

Tennis:    Beginning    F080 
Steven  M.  Rosenthal 

Provides  fundamentals  of  stroke  dynamics— balance,  coordination, 
and  rhythm.    Covers  forehand,  backhand,  and  serve.    Discusses 
rules  of  the  game,  scoring,  and  beginners  strategy.   Open  to  anyone 
with  a  desire  to  learn  and  the  motivation  to  practice.    Bring  a  racket, 
a  can  of  balls,  and  wear  sneakers.    Six  weeks,  Monday  and  Wednes- 
day, 4:30-6  p.m.,  S25.    Begins  April  11,  1977. 

Tennis:    Intermediate    F081 
Steven  M.  Rosenthal 

For  those  tennis  students  who  can  already  hit  groundstrokes  with 
some  consistency.    Reviews  rudiments  of  forehand  and  backhand, 
and  covers  techniques  to  achieve  more  powerful  and  accurate  strokes. 
Introduces  correct  execution  and  use  of  the  serve  and  the  volley.    Dis- 
cusses match  play,  and  how  to  buy  tennis  equipment.    Please  wear 
sneakers-and  bring  a  can  of  balls.    Classes  meet  outdoors.    Six  weeks, 
Monday  and  Wednesday,  3-4:30  p.m.,  $25.   Begins  April  1 1,  1977. 


PERSONAL   GROWTH 

Career  Decision-Making    F082 

Garrett  McAuliffe:    M.S.;  Ed.S.  in  Counseling  and 
Student  Personnel  Services 

Six-session  workshop  helps  students  become  more  aware  of  the 
career  decision-making  process.    Explores  values,  abilities  and  inter- 
ests in  order  to  have  a  sound  basis  for  career  planning.    Six  weeks, 
Wednesday,  7-9  p.m.,  $25.   Workshop  fee  for  students  currently 
enrolled  in  either  credit  or  credit-free  continuing  education  courses 
or  workshops  is  only  the  $5  registration  fee.   Begins  March  2,  1977. 

Conflict  Resolution    F083 

Jack  J.  Rosenblum:    J.D.;  Ed.D.  Candidate 

Skills  dealing  with  conflict  in  creative  and  nourishing  ways.    Ex- 
plores intra-  and  infer-peisonal  conflicts  and  develops  strategies  to 
resolve  them  in  a  way  that  creates  fronds  and  trust  rather  than  re- 
sentment or  suspicion.    Uses  role-play,  guided  fantasy,  structured 
experiences  and  feedback;  includes  inevitable  personal  conflicts  and 
attempts  to  resolve  them.    Learn  to  enjoy  and  bask  in  the  warm 
glow   that  comes  from  having  resolved  a  conflict  successfully.    Rec- 
ommended reading:    George  Bach,  Creative  Aggression.    Eight 
weeks,  Tuesday,  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  $65. 


Creative  Analysis— An  Introduction    F084 

Penny  Horowitz:    M.A.T.,  History;  Ed.D.  Candidate 

Creative  Analysis  uses  words  to  solve  problems.   Students  become 
acquainted  with  principles  of  thinking  as  they  relate  to  language 
usage  and  have  the  opportunity  to  practice  various  problem-solving 
techniques  such  as  qualification,  classification  and  analogy.  These 
and  others  are  studied  and  then  put  together  to  create  a  general  ap- 
proach to  solving  problems  of  all  kinds.   Recommended  reading: 
Samson  and  Upton,  Creative  Analysis.    Ten  weeks,  Thursday,  7:30- 
10  p.m.,  $51. 

Dreams  and  Dream  Interpretation— A  Juncjian  Approach    F085 
Steven  Bengis:    Counselor  and  Therapist 

Introduces  basics  of  Jungian  depth  psychology.    In  addition  to  ex- 
ploring basic  theory,  discusses  the  analysis  of  dreams  using  dream 
examples.    Non-experiential  workshop,  but  students  will  be  asked 
to  keep  a  dream  journal  for  their  own  use.    Recommended  reading: 
Whitmont,  A  Symbolic  Quest.    Expenses  are  $4.    Ten  weeks,  Mon- 
day, 7:30-9:30  p.m.,  $40. 

Improving  Interpersonal  Relationships    F086 
Susan  Lehtinen:    Ph.D.,  Psychology 

Basic  notions  concerning  the  development  of  satisfying  interpersonal 
relationships.    Focuses  on  applying  these  notions  to  each  parlcipant's 
everyday  life.    Participants  have  the  opportunity  to  explore  and 
train  themselves  in  new  and  different  ways  of  relating  to  others 
through  discussion,  role-plays,  structured  exercises,  etc.    Emphasis  on 
active  participation.    Issues  examined  include  trust,  conflict,  peak 
experiences,  grief  and  loss.   Recommended  readings:    Alberti  and 
Emmons,  Your  Perfect  Right;  Gordon,  Parent  Effectiveness  Train- 
ing; Kubler-Ross,  On  Death  and  Dying;  and  Rogers,  On  Becoming 
a  Person.    Ten  weeks,  Wednesday,  7-9:30  p.m.,  $51 . 

Self-Defeat  and  Self-Realization    F087 
John  Barbaro:    M.Ed.;  Ed.D.  Candidate 

Self-defeating  behaviors  are  those  habits   and  personal  patterns  of 
living  that  impede  the  achievement  of  one's  goals.   Workshop  sys- 
tematically isolates  those  behaviors  and  their  different  aspects. 
Underlying  motives  are  outlined  and  workable  alternatives  are  dis- 
cussed.   Recommended  readings:    A.  Lakein,  How  to  Get  Control 
of  Time  and  Your  Life;  M.  Schiffman,  Gestalt  Self  Therapy;  S.J. 
Warner,  Self-Realisation  and  Self-Defeat.    Ten  weeks,  Tuesday, 
7-9:30  p.m.,  $42. 

Siddha  Yoga/Meditation:    Based  on  the  Teachings  of  Swami 
Muktananda  Paramahansa    F088 
Marcel  Ringawa:    student  of  Muktananda 

Introduces  the  tradition  of  Siddha  Yoga  and  develops 
the  seed  of  meditation.   To  a  siddha  yogi  the  worldly  is  the  spiritual 
and  the  spiritual  is  the  worldly.    It  is  meant  to  be  practiced  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  day  to  day  existence.   Swami  Muktananda 
Paramahansa  is  a  Siddha  who  has  realized  union  with  the  Inner 
Self.    During  the  last  six  years,  Swami  Muktananda  has  brought  the 
tradition  of  Siddha  Yoga  to  the  West.    Through  class  sharing  and 
meditative  practice,  the  workshop  covers  the  areas  of  Siddha  Yoga 
philosophy,  meditation,  chanting,  mantra,  Chakra  centers,  Kunda- 
line.    Required  reading:    Muktananda,  Play  of  Consciousness.    Nine 
weeks,  Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  $39. 

The  Tarot:    An  Introduction  to  its  Psychology  and  Symbo- 
lism   F089 
Paul  Zelley:    M.Div.;  M.A. 

Basic  techniques  of  meditation  using  the  archetypal  Tarot  card  sym- 
bols.  The  Tarot  trumps  may  be  viewed  as  keys  that  unlock  an  indi- 
vidual's personal  unconscious  to  lead  to  a  greater  awareness  of  the 
spiritual  or  higher  self.    Detailed  analysis  of  the  Tarot  symbols  and 
their  relationship  to  everyday  life.    Discussions  consist  of  a  history 
of  the  Tarot,  modern  profane  practices,  such  as  fortune  telling,  and 
current  misconceptions.    Students  make  Tarot  cards'.    Expenses  are 
$3.50  for  cards.   Ten  weeks,  Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  $40. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Darkroom  Procedures:    Introduction    F090 
Carol  Reck:    Photographer 

Learn  to  make  your  own  photographic  images.   An  introduction  to 


the  basic  techniques  of  black  and  white  film  developing,  contact 
printing  and  enlarging.    Covers  selection  of  films,  papers  and  chemi- 
cals, archival  processing,  and  presentation  of  the  finished  print. 
Demonstrations,  discussion  and  student  participation  in  the  dark- 
room are  integral  parts  of  the  course.    Each  student  should  have  ac- 
cess to  a  camera.    For  beginners.    Limited  to  5.    Expenses  are  $10- 
$15.   Ten  weeks,  Wednesday,  7:30-10  p.m.,  $78. 

Photography:    Basic    F091 
Richard  Barrell 

Familiarizes  students  with  the  basics  of  photography,  cameras, 
lenses,  filters,  films  and  photographic  materials.   Work  of  famous 
photographers  and  films  will  augment  lectures.    No  darkroom  work 
will  be  required.   The  idea  is  to  help  you  realize  your  ideas  and  pic- 
tures in  slides  or  prints.    Expenses  are  $5-$20.   Recommended 
readings:    Adams,  Camera  and  Lens;  Eastman  Kodak,  Basic  Devel- 
oping, Printing  and  Enlarging;  The  Daybooks  of  Edward  Weston. 
Ten  weeks,  Wednesday,  7-9  p.m.,  $40. 

Photography:    Intermediate    F092 
Carol  Reck:    Photographer 

For  photographers  with  previous  darkroom  experience.    Explores 
the  possibilities  of  35mm  equipment,  and  techniques  of  photo- 
graphic processing  and  printing  to  make  more  expressive  photo- 
graphs.   Darkroom  demonstrations  and  student  work  are  supple- 
mented by  slide  presentations  and  discussion  of  work  of  major 
photographers.    Expenses  are  $5-$1 5.   Recommended  readings: 
Adams,  The  Negative  and  The  Print;  Newhall,  History  of  Photogra- 
phy.   Ten  weeks,  Thursday,  7:30-10  p.m.,  $78. 

Photography  for  Artists  and  Craftspersons    F093 
D.  John  McCarthy:    Photographer 

Provides  specific  theoretical  and  practical  information  on  the  spe- 
cialized field  of  art-object  photography.    Basic  principles  of  photogra- 
phy are  covered  and  then  adapted  to  art-object  photography  through 
slide  illustrated  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  outside  assignments. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  course  the  student  should  have  a  pho- 
tographic portfolio  of  his/her  art  work  and  a  sound  understanding 
of  the  basic  principles  of  photography  and  how  to  apply  them  in 
any  kind  of  photography  he/she  may  be  called  upon  to  do.    Ex- 
penses are  $10.   Ten  weeks,  Tuesday,  7-10  p.m..  $60. 

35mm  Camera  Workshop    F095 
D.  John  McCarthy 

Fundamental  photographic  theory  and  how  to  apply  to  35mm 
photography.    Lectures  and  demonstrations  on  exposure,  light, 
lenses,  composition,  color,  etc.   Weekly  assignments  on  practical 
application.   The  student  will  turn  in  one  roll  of  exposed  black 
and  white  film  each  week  to  be  developed  and  made  into  slides  by 
the  University  Photo  Center.   The  slides  are  critiqued  at  the  begin- 
ning of  class  the  following  week  and  the  original  negatives  are  re- 
turned unharmed.   Getting  the  most  out  of  professional  photo  fin- 
ishers is  covered,  as  well  as  the  care  of  film,  prints,  and  slides.   Stu- 
dents must  have  access  to  a  35mm  camera  and  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  basic  photography.    Expenses  are  $10-$1  5.   Ten 
weeks,  Monday,  7-10  p.m.,  $60. 

PLANT  CARE 

The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Houseplants:    Plant  Parenthood 
F096 
Susan  J.  Roy:    Arborist 

Basic  horticultural  practices  are  brought  to  bear  in  the  ongoing 
care  of  a  typical  collection  of  houseplants.    Includes:    a  short 
history  of  the  adaptation  of  plants  to  the  house:  a  discussion  of 
the  environmental  and  chemical  influences  which  affect  the  health 
of  plants  under  the  special  conditions  of  an  average  home:  basic 
discussion  of  houseplant  pathology,  entomology  and  remedies. 
Construction  of  a  simple  terrarium.    Expenses  are  $5-$1  5.   Ten 
weeks,  Wednesday,  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  $41 . 

From  the  Ground  Up:    Landscaping  and  Grounds  Main- 
tenance for  the  Homeowner  F097 
Susan  J.  Roy:    B.S.,  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences;  Arborist 

Basic  horticultural  principles  in  solving  common  problems  that  arise 
when  landscaping.    Discussion  include  section  and  care  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  lawns,  ground  covers  and  mulches,  maintenance  of  plant 
material,  fertlizer  and  pesticide  use,  basic  pathology  and  entomology. 
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Special  emphasis  will  be  on  low-maintenance  plantings  and  cultural 
methods.    Not  intended  as  a  highly  technical  course  for  a  practicing 
landscaper.    Includes  related  topics,  such  as  the  physiology  of  roots, 
plant  growth  tendencies  and  the  properties  of  soil.   Ten  weeks, 
Monday,  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  $41 , 

Terrarium  and  Bottle  Garden  Construction    F098 
Susan  Roy 

Both  adults  and  children  are  invited  to  bring  their  plants  and  con- 
tainers for  a  workshop  on  the  mini-environment— planting  technique, 
and  after-care  of  the  terrarium.    Some  sand  painting  will  be  demon- 
strated.  Planting  done  in  a  bottle  will  be  shown.   Saturday,  April 
30,  1977,9-11  a.m.,  $4. 

Williamsburg-Style  Colonial  Arrangements:    How  to  Collect 
and  Preserve  Local  Herbs  and  Plants    F099 
Susan  Roy:    Horticulturist  and  Floral  Designer 

Discusses  native  herbs  and  weeds  suitable  for  collecting  and  drying. 
Particular  harvest  times  and  best  drying  methods  are  included,  along 
with  a  look  at  the  best  garden  flowers, to  grow  for  dried  arrangements. 
Students  design  and  complete  a  dried  arrangement.    Materials  will  be 
provided  and  are  included  in  the  workshop  fee.    Bring  scissors,  wire- 
cutters,  florist  tape  and  wire.    Expenses  are  $3-$7.    Saturday,  May 
7,  1977,  9a.m.-12  noon,  $17. 


COMMUNITY   THEATER 

Acting  Workshop  I   F100 

Gretchen  L.  Eisenhaure:    B. A.,  Theater 

Emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  actor  in  theater  and  the  aware- 
ness of  his/her  body  while  on  stage.    Improvisational  work,  yoga, 
isolation  and  mime  exercises,  and  scene  work.   Ten  weeks, 
Wednesday,  7-9  p.m.,  $40. 

Problems  in  Technical  Theater     F101 

Fritz  Farrington:    Master  Carpenter,  F.A.C. 

Special  problems  in  technical  construction  with  emphasis  on  pro- 
perties construction.    Designed  for  the  student  with  specific  prob- 
lems in  mind.    Expenses  are  $10.  Ten  weeks,  Tuesday,  8-10  p  m 
$40.  , 

Technical  Production    F102 

Lewis  E.  Louraine,  Jr.:   Stage  Manager,  Fine  Arts  Center 
Michael  Van  Dyke:   Assistant  Technical  Director,  Am- 
herst College 

An  overview  of  the  technical  aspects  of  theater  from  reading, the 
play  through  design  and  construction  to  striking  the  show.    Discus- 
sion and  demonstration  of  skills  and  techniques.   Sources  of  materi- 
als and  information  on  how  to  locate  and  cajole  theatrical  supplies. 
Ten  weeks,  Monday,  7:30-10  p.m.,  $51. 

Theatrical  Lighting:    Basic    F103 

James  MacRostie:    Production  Stage  Manager,  Fine  Arts 
Center  and  Lewis  E.  Louraine,  Jr. 

Fundamentals  of  theatrical  lighting:   how  to  develop  a  light  plot, 
hang,  circuit,  focus  and  gel  the  lights.    Includes  types  of  dimmer  sys- 
tems and  lighting  equipment.   Ten  weeks,  Tuesday,  7-10  p.m.,  $60. 

Theatrical  Lighting:   Advanced    F104 

James  MacRostie  and  Lewis  E.  Louraine 

Theory  of  lighting,  lighting  instruments,  electricity  and  color. 
Lecture  and  demonstration.   Ten  weeks,  Thursday,  7-10  p.m.,  $60. 


...AMD  MORE 

Animal  Management  for  the  Self-Sufficient  Farm  or 
Homestead    F105 
Edward  T.  Kingsbury:    Ph.D. 

A  brief  description  of  livestock  and  poultry  management  directed 

toward  the  needs  of  the  self-sufficient  and  small  scale  farmer.   All 

classes  of  livestock  and  poultry  are  considered  with  emphasis  on 

"      speciesof  particular  interest  to  the  class.   Topics  for  each  species  in- 

"»B   elude:    animal  selection,  feeding,  health  care,  breeding,  and  the 


raising  of  young  animals.  Special  attention  is  directed  toward  the 
interrelationships  between  different  farm  animals  and  how  they  can 
be  combined  for  maximum  efficiency.   General  farm  management 
as  it  relates  to  animal  agriculture  is  considered  throughout  the  pre- 
sentation.   If  there  is  sufficient  interest,  a  one-day  tour  will  be  ar- 
ranged. Ten  weeks,  Wednesday,  7-10  p.m.,  $60. 

Astrology:    Introduction    F106 
John  Penn:    Physicist 

A  general  introduction  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  astrology. 
Topics  include  chart  erection  and  interpretation,  relative  to  signs, 
houses,  planets  and  their  aspects.   Attention  given  to  the  physics, 
as  well  as  the  metaphysics  of  astrology.  Ten  weeks,  Thursday, 
7:30-8:30  p.m.,  $20. 

Auto  Mechanics:   Basic    F107 
Robert  Coven:    Mechanic 

A  complete  basic  workshop,  assuming  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
automobile.   A  new  unique  philosophical  approach  simplifies  auto- 
mobiles, and  allows  students  to  perform  any  mechanical  operation 
on  their  own  cars.    Money-saving  tips  on  purchasing  parts,  good  dri- 
ving habits,  correct  engine  tuning,  diagnosing  without  sophisticated 
equipment,  and  minimal  tool  purchase  requirements.    Half  course 
time  is  devoted  to  theory  and  diagnosis.   The  other  half  is  "under 
the  hood"  application  of  classroom  theory.   Ten  weeks,  Tuesday, 
7-10  p.m.,  $61. 

Chapter  766:    Seminar  in  Massachusetts  Special  Education 
Law     F108 

Daniel  A.  Burke:    Doctoral  Student;  Special  Education 
Supervisor 

Review  of  the  legal  process  involved  in  Chapter  766  prior  to  the  de- 
livery of  special  education  services  by  public  school  systems.   Prepar- 
ation for  and  participation  in  sample  core  evaluation  team  meetings. 
Provides  skills  in  how  to'critically  evaluate  educational  plans  and 
monitor  the  progress  of  the  pupil.    Discussion  of  the  special  educa- 
tion resources  which  are  available  to  support  the  student  with  special 
needs,  teachers,  administrators,  parents,  and  ancillary  personnel. 
Ten  weeks,  Saturday,  9  a.m.-1 2  noon,  $60. 

Developing  Consulting  Skills    F109 

Robert  C.  Hawley:    Ed.D.;  Consultant  in  Education  and 

Management 

For  educational  and  organizational  consultants,  and  those  interested 
in  developing  consulting  practices  in  education,  organizational  de- 
velopment, or  the  helping  professions.   Offers  activities  and  guide- 
lines:  assessing  needs,  providing  resources,  structuring  risks,  giving 
feedback,  uncovering  blocks  to  effective  collaboration,  and  deter- 
mining appropriate  task  and  maintenance  ratios.    Demonstrates 
avenues  to  creative  problem  solving  such  as  brainstorming,  synectics, 
and  lateral  thinking;  techniques  for  decision-making  such  as  cost- 
benefit  analysis,  risk-reward  ratios,  and  decision  charting;  and  group 
procedures  such  as  role-playing,  simulations,  revealed  difference 
surveys,  and  leaderless  discussion  groupings.    Recommended  read- 
ings:   R.  Hawley,  Value  Exploration  Through  Role  Playing;  R.  and 
I.  Hawley,  Developing  Human  Potential;  R.  Likert,  The  Human  Or- 
ganization.   Four  weeks,  Wednesday,  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  $24. 

Math  Learning  Skills    F110 
Herb  Koplowitz:    Ph.D. 

Designed  for  students  who  never  took  high  school  math,  took  it  a 
long  time  ago,  took  it  but  never  felt  they  learned  it,  or  who  are 
simply  anxious  about  math.    It  is  appropriate  for  students  taking 
math,  stat,  or  science  courses,  students  who  have  been  putting  off 
taking  such  courses  because  of  math  anxiety  or  low  math  skills,  or 
those  who  are  avoiding  otherwise  appropriate  career  choices  except 
for  a  deficiency  in  math.   Offers  help  not  only  in  learning  math  it- 
,  self,  but  also  in  other  areas  needed  for  success  in  math  such  as  un- 
derstanding the  basic  concepts  behind  the  formulas;  dealing  with 
anxiety  and  fear  about  math;  developing  problem  solving  abilities; 
solving  word  problems;  how  to  ask  questions  and  to  persist  in  ques- 
tion-asking until  your  question  is  answered.   Students  are  taught  in 
small  groups  so  they  may  receive  appropriate  individualized  atten- 
tion.   Eight  weeks,  Wednesday,  7:30-9:30p.m.,  $10.    Begins  March  2, 
1977. 


R.al  Estate     F111 

David  W.  Ryan:    Real  Estate  Broker;  GRI 

Basic  knowledge  and  practices  in  real  estate.   Terms,  instruments, 
and  relationships,  both  legal  and  financial,  are  stressed  in  an  analy- 
sis of  real  property  brokerage,  valuation  and  financing.    Provides  a 
base  from  which  the  student  can  explore  specialized  areas  of  real 
estate  and  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  Massachusetts  Real 
Estate  License  examination.   Textbooks  are  included  in  the  work- 
shop fee.   Ten  weeks,  Tuesday,  7-10  p.m.,  $75. 


EARN  6    CONTINUING 

EDUCATION   UNITS 

The  People  Side  of  Management   (6  CEUs)    F112 

Carol  J.  Claflin:   Consultant-Trainer,  Development  Bank 

Intensive  60  hour  workshop  in  leadership-management  development 
for  a  small  group  of  men  and  women  who  are  in  (or  about  to  be  in) 
positions  of  leadership  in  business  or  other  organizations.   Opportuni- 
ty to  extend  skills,  knowledge  and  insight  in  areas  of:    motivation, 
communication,  group  dynamics  and  development,  decision-making, 
goal-setting  and  evaluating,  leadership  styles,  management  theories, 
conflict  management,  constructively  producing  change.   Workshop  is 
not  designed  for  persons  under  extreme  emotional  stress.    If  you 
want  to  improve  your  ways  of  dealing  with  and  understanding  peo- 
ple, consider  this  opportunity.   Combines  cognitive  and  experiential 
learning.    Friday,  March  11,  1977,  9a. m. -9  p.m.,  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, March  12  and  13,  9  a.m. -6  p.m.,  Friday,  April  15,  9  a.m. -9  p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  April  1  5  and  16,  9  a.m. -6  p.m.    Participants 
should  bring  their  own  lunches;  supper  is  included  with  late  wo.  k- 
shops.   This  workshop  has  been  approved  for  6  CEUs  which  will  be 
awarded  to  all  participants  attending  all  sessions  {60  reqiured  con- 
tact hours).    Fee:    $152.     The  CEU  is  designed  for  in-service  pro- 
fessionals and  non-professionals  who  want  to  maintain  a  record  of 
their  participation  in  approved  non-credit  continuing  education 
programs.    For  a  more  complete  description  of  CEUs,  see  Program 
Alternatives  or  Continuing  Education  Unit  in  the  index  of  this 
c.italog. 


22.5  Million  Per  Hour: 

IS  YOUR  ORGANIZATION  GETTING  ITS  FAIR  SHARE? 

How  To  Get  More  Grants:  A  Systems  Approach  To 
Grantsmanship  is  a  one-day  credit  free  seminar  to 
train  you  to  improve  your  grantsmanship  skills.  The 
seminar  leader  is  Daniel  Lynn  Conrad,  consultant  and 
president  of  the  Institute  for  Fund-Raising  in  San 
Francisco.  The  seminar  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  Jan- 
uary 22,  8:30  a.m. -4:15  p.m.  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts/Amherst.  For  complete  information, 
obtain  a  Wintersession  Catalog  by  writing  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Continuing  Education,  Box  835,  Amherst, 
MA  01002,  or  call  Stan  Rosenberg  at  (413)  545-3420. 


TOWARD 
TOMORROW 

The  Toward  Tomorrow  Fair  is  a  country  lair  of 
the  future,  designed  to  present  numerous  possibili- 
ties for  America's  rapidly  changing  lifestyles,  en- 
vironment and  energy  needs. 

1 1  is  a  celebration  which  is  both  fun  and  educa- 
tional.   A  day  at  the  Toward  Tomorrow  future 
fair  lets  you  look  at  working  windmills  and  solar 
collectors,  taste  solar  cooked  hot  dogs,  or  relax  to 
the  tune  of  a  blue-grass  band. 

The  lair  will  attempt  to  create  an  educational 
forum  in  which  the  controversies  surrounding 
various  social  issues  will  be  exposed.    The  future 
of  taxation  and  legal  reform,  government,  food 
and  agriculture,  health  care,  transportation  and 
civil  rights  an-  among  many  pressing  problems 
which  the  lair  will  address. 

About  I  7, (KID  persons  attended  last  year's  fair, 
where  o\er  200  exhibitors,  organizations  and  speak- 
ers communicated  their  ideas. 

The  Toward  Tomorrow  Fair  will  be  held  again 
this  coming  June  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts/Amherst campus  in  response  to  a  large  num- 
ber ol  requests  from  citizens  interested  in  alterna- 
tive energy  sources  and  concerned  about  America's 
future. 

Ralph  Nader  called  the  fair  "the  single  best  ex- 
ample of  education  for  the  citizenry  about  their 
choices  in  America's  future"  that  he's  ever  seen. 

Watch  for  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
Summer  Catalog  and  local  papers  for  future  an- 
nouncements about  the  fail-  or  contact   Toward 
Tomorrow  lor  more  information.    Write  to: 
Toward   Tomorrow,  200  Mills  House  North, 
University  ol  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA 
01003;or  call  (413)  545-0474/5. 
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SPONSORED  BY    THE  SPRINGFIELD  ACTION  COMMITTEE 
AND  THE  DIVISION  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS/AMHERST 


For  information,  write  to  Stan  Rosenberg,  Room  314  Hills  House  North,  UMass,  Amherst,  MA  01003  or  phone  545-3420 
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MAP    KEY 

In  the  table  below,  the  building  abbreviations  found  in  the  Schedule  Listing  appear  in  alphabetical  order  in  the  first  column. 
The  name  of  the  building  corresponding  to  the  abbreviation  can  be  found  in  the  second  column,  and  its  location  on  the  map 
on  the  next  page  appears  in  the  third  column.   Buildings  that  do  not  have  an  abbreviation  are  listed  under  the  first  letter  of 
their  name.  The  two-letter  abbreviations  that-  appear  after  certain  building  names  in  the  table  below  refer  to  the  following 
residential  areas:   CA=Central  Residence  Area,  NA=Northeast  Residence  Area,  OH=Orchard  Hill,  and  SW=Southwest  Residence 
Area. 


AEB 

Agricultural  Engineering  Bldg. 

B4 

ARND 

Arnold  House 

C3 

BAKR 

Baker  (CA) 

E4 

Barn 

Barn 

B4 

BART 

Bartlett  Hall 

C5 

BFLD 

Butterfield 

E4 

BO  WD 

Bowditch  Hall 

B3 

BOYD 

Boyden  Physical  Education  Bldg. 

B5 

BRET 

Brett  (CA) 

D4 

BRKS 

Brooks  House 

E4 

BRWN 

Brown 

D2 

CASH 

Cashin 

Dl 

CC 

Campus  Center 

C4 

CCOD 

Cape  Cod 

C4 

CHAD 

Chadbourne  (CA) 

E4 

CHEN 

Chenoweth  Laboratory 

B3 

CLRK 

Clark  Hall 

D4 

CNCE 

Cancc  House  (SW) 

C7 

COLD 

Cold  Storage  Building 

B4 

CO  MM 

Community 

COOL 

Coolidge  Tower 

C6 

COTG-B 

Cottage  B 

COTG-C 

Cottage  C 

CRAB 

Crabtree 

Ci 

DAY 

Day  School 

DHSE 

Dickinson  House 

E3 

DKSN 

Dickinson 

U5 

DRA 

Draper  Hall 

C3 

DWGT 

Dwight  (NA  | 

C2 

EMLY 

Emily  Dickinson  House  (OH) 

E3 

Draper  Annex 

C3 

EDUC 

Education  Building 

CI 

ELAB 

Engineering  Laboratory 

B3 

EMSN 

Emerson  House 

B7 

ENGE 

Engineering  Building  East 

C3 

ENGX 

Engineering  Annex 

EWC 

Everywoman's  Center 

C5 

EL'GE 

Eugene  Field  House  (OH) 

E3 

FDRY 

Foundry 

FERN 

Ferniild  Hall 

D5 

FLIN 

Flint  Laboratory 

B4 

FREN 

French  Hall 

D4 

GDEL 

Goodell 

C5 

GNGH 

Greenough  (CA ) 

E4 

GOES 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

C3 

GORM 

Gorman 

E5 

GRAY 

David  Grayson  House 

E3 

GRES 

Graduate  Research  Center 

C3 

GRIN 

Grinnell  Arena 

B4 

GUN 

Gunness  Laboratory 

B3 

HAMP 

Hampshire  House 

CO 

HAS 

Hasbrouck  Laboratory 

(4 

HERT 

Hcrter  Hall 

C5 

I11CK. 

Curry  Hicks  P  E  Building 

C5 

HUT 

Hilton  House 

HOLD 

Holdsworth  Hall 

B3 

IMI 

Infirmary 

D4 

J-AD 

John  Adams 

C7 

JAMS 

James  House  (S W) 

B6 

JOHN 

Johnson  House  (NA ) 

D2 

KENN 

Kennedy  Tower  (SW) 

C6 

KNOW 

Knowlton 

C3 

LEAC 

Leach  (NA) 

C2 
1)2 

LEWS 

Lewis 

LYON 

Lyon (NA) 

D3 

Library 

C4 

MACH 

Machmer  Hall 

C4 

MAR 

Marshall  Hall 

1)3 

MARX 

Marshall  Hall  Annex 

D3 

MCK 

Mackimmie  House 

C7 

MCNA 

McNamara 

Dl 

MDSX 

Middlesex  House 

C6 

MEL 

Melville  House  (SW) 

B6 

MILL 

Mills  House 

E4 

MOB 

Mobile  Music  Classrooms 

114 

MOOR 

Moore  House  (SW) 

117 

MOR 

Morrill  Science  Center 
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MOR4 

Morrill  Science  Center,  Sect.  IV 
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MRST 

Marston  Hall 

B3 

MUNX 

Munson  Hall 

C5 

Mahar  Auditorium 

D5 

NEW 

Newman  Center 

D5 

NOPE 

North  Physical  Education  Bldg. 
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CHAP 

Old  Chapel 

CS 

OCAM 

Off  Campus 

PAIG 

Paige  Laboratory 

113 

PAT 

Patterson  House  (SW) 

C7 

PHB 

Public  Health  Building 

D4 

PIER 

Peirpont  (SW) 
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PTEN 

Project  Ten 

B7 

Parking  Garage 
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Q-AD 


John  Quincy  Adams 


SBA 

School  of  Busines 

SC 

South  College 

SK 

Skinner  Hall 

SMTH 

Smith  College 

STK 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Student  Union 

THAT 

Thatcher  House 

T1IOM 

Thompson  Hali 

THOR 

Thoreau  House 

TOBN 

Tobin  Hall 

TWR1 

Tower  I 

Admin. 


VAN  Van  Meter  House 

NOAH  Noah  Webster  House  (OH) 

WASH  Washington  Tower  (SW) 

WHIR  Wheeler 

WILD  Wilder  Hall 

WYKI  Wysocki  House 

Whitmore  Adriiin:  Bldg. 
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